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PREFACE. 


‘Give heed to... teaching.’ Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New’ 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
reliable, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, is the article in the first volume on the Chronology of 
the New Testament, and the article in the present volume on Jesus Christ. 

As to reliability. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief or of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for each particular subject who had made a special study 
of that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 


Those scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. Ina very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
Names (PROPER), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Sanpay, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who 
has again read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways; 
next, the Rev. G. M. Macxig, M.A., of Beyrout, whose knowledge of modern Syrian 
life is both intimate and sympathetic; also Professor Mauarry of Dublin, who kindly 
read some articles in proof; Professor RyLe of Cambridge; Principal Satmonp 
of Aberdeen; Principal Srewarr of St. Andrews; and Principal FArRBAIRN and 
Mr. J. VERNON BarTLeT, M.A., of Mansfield College, Oxford. The Editor regrets to 
have to record the death, since the issue of the first volume, of Dr. D. Shearer and 
the Rev. H. A. White, M.A., New College, Oxford. . 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apocr. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 
Aram. = Aramaic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.=circa, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 

D= Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors. 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 
Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 


ee 


I. GENERAL 


f. =and following verse or page; as Ac 10% 


ff. =and following verses or pages ; as Mt 11°85 


Gr. =Greek. 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 


Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 
Jerus. =Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 


LXX=Septuagint. 
MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 


Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 


Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 
Pheen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitie. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 
Syr. = Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ.=Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 


VSS = Versions. 
Vule. = Vulgate. 


II. Booxs or tHe BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 


Ex = Exodus. 
Lv =Leviticus. 
Nu=Numbers. 


Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Jos=Joshua. 
Jg=Judges. 
Ru=Ruth. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. 

1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

Obra Che=wl) sand) "2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr= Ezra. 

Neh= Nehemiah, 

Est=: Esther. 

Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is= Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La=Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 
Dn= Daniel. 

Hos = Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 

Am= Amos. 

Ob= Obadiah. 
Jon=Jonah. 
Mic= Micah. 
Nah=Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag = Haggai. 
Zee =Zechariah. 
Mal= Malachi. 


Apocrypha. 


1 Bs, 2 Es=J and 2 
Esdras. 


To=Tobit. 
Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of 
Fhree Children. 


the 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk= Mark. 


Lk=Luke. 
Jn=John. 
Ac= Acts. 


Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Fee = Ephesians. 

Ph= Philippians. 

Col=Colossians. 


tr. =translate or translation 


WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


Sus=Susanna. 


Bel = Bel and _ the 
Dragon. 
Pr. Man = Prayer of 


Manasses. 
1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Leth. 2) hands 


Thessalonians. 
12 i= and se 
Timothy. 
Tit= Titus. 


Philem = Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

dn 2) dn, 3 ona. 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev= Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS x1 


III. Eneuise Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1880, OT c. 1882, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind.= Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV =Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rey. Versions. 


IV. For tHe Literature 


AHT=Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM=British Museum. 

BEP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG=Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT =Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH = Early History of the Hebrews. 

GA P=Geographie des alten Palistina. 

GGA =Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN = Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

IJG=Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTh=Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRL=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBi=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 

NHWB=Neuhebriisches Worterbuch. 


NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON =Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

REJ= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RS= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SWP=Menmoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA =Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
laindischen Gesellschaft, 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

ZKSF=Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKW =Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT?, LOT®. 
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FEIGN (Lat. jfingére, to mould, invent ; Old Fr. 
feindre, ptop. Seignant).—i1. To devise, invent: 
Neh 6° ‘There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart’ (x72, only here and 1K 12%? EV ‘devise’) ; 
2 P 23 * And through covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you’ (r\agrois 
Aéyos, only here in NT; Salmond ‘made up or 
craftly constructed speeches’). Cf. Lk 24" Tind. 
‘their wordes seemed vnto them fayned thinges’ ; 
and Knox, Hist. p. 177, ‘Which reports are all 
(God knoweth) most vain, fained, and untrue.’ 
2. To put on an appearance, pretend: 1K 145 
‘she shall feign herself to be another woman’ 
(™23nb); so 14°; 1S 21% ‘he changed his be- 
haviour before them, and feigned himself mad 
in their hands’ (nn); 2S 14? ‘feign thyself to 
be a mourner’ (x}~bayn7); Ps 17! ‘give ear unto 
my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned lips’ 
(nD7p cnay, lit. ‘lips of guile’). Cf. Knox, Host. 
101, ‘yet was every head so fully answered, and 
especially one. ... To wit, That Paul at the com- 
mandment of James, and of the Elders of Jeru- 
salem, passed to the Temple, and fained himself 
to pay his vow with others’; and Elyot, The 
Governour, ii. 432, ‘ Unto euery man disclose nat 
thy harte, leest perauenture he wyl gyue to the 
a fained thanke, and after reporte rebukefully of 
the’; Barlowe, Dialogue, ed. 1897, p. 48, ‘Then 
beganne he [Luther] stoutly to fortefy his fayned 
fayth voyde of good workes’ ; Tindale, Works, i. 94, 
‘For where right faith is, there bringeth she forth 
good works; if there follow not good works, it 
is (no doubt) but a dream and an opinion or 
feigned faith’; also Tind. Lapositions, 163, ‘ And 
for them that would not receive such pardons 
feigned they purgatory, and for them that re- 
ceived them feigned they pardon, turning binding 
and loosing, with preaching God’s word, unto buy- 
ing and selling sin for money.’ 

Feignedly=with pretence, deceitfully: Jer 31 
‘Judah hath not turned unto me with her 
whole heart, but feignedly’ (77¥%2 ‘in falsehood,’ 
as AVm); 2 Es 8% ‘Think not upon those that 
have walked feignedly before thee’ (false con- 
versati sunt). So Tindale, Works, i. 177, ‘ the 
children of the devil, in time of adversity, fly 
from Christ, whom they followed feignedly.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FELIX, Antonius, procurator of Judea (Ac 
23%t._9427) at the time of St. Paul’s last visit to 
Jerusalem and arrest there. The military tribune 
Claudius Lysias sends Paul under escort to Cesarea, 
with a letter to Felix reciting, in a light favour- 
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able to his own conduct, the circumstances of the 
arrest. Arrived at Czesarea, the apostle, after a 
purely formal interview, is remanded by Felix for 
trial, and detained in the government house (pre- 
torium), originally a palace of Herod the Great, 
until the arrival of his accusers. On the fifth day the 
proceedings begin. The case against the prisoner 
is opened by an advocate (see TERTULLUS). Evi- 
dence is given by the Jews, and, upon a sign from 
the procurator, Paul makes a speech in defence. 
Felix, perhaps interested in the matter by his 
Jewish wife (Ac 24”), then adjourns the trial till the 
arrival of Lysias, and Paul is again remanded as a 
prisoner, but under lenient conditions. We hear 
nothing of any resumption of the trial. But after 
some days Felix, accompanied by Drusilla (and, 
according to some authorities for the Western 
text, at her special request), sends for Paul and 
gives him audience concerning the belief ‘in Christ’ 
(or ‘Jesus as Christ’). The apostle (taking, as 
usual, common ground with his hearer) addresses 
him upon broad moral truths, and the judgment 
(looked for by heathens as well as Jews) after 
death. Felix becomes alarmed, and sends him 
away till a future occasion. He sends for him 
(‘ secretly,’ Gig.) ‘somewhat often’ for further con- 
versation, excited mainly by the hope of a bribe 
(cf. Ramsay, Sé. Paul the Lrav. p. 310ff.). Two 
years after St. Paul’s arrest Felix is recalled, and, 
to ingratiate himself with the Jews (or, according 
to some Western sources, for the sake of Drusilla), 
leaves Paul a prisoner. 

The dubious light in which the character of 
Felix appears in the NT narrative is bright com- 
pared with that shed upon it by the other 
histories of the time. Felix was the (apparently) 
younger brother of Pallas, the well-known and 
all-powerful favourite of Claudius. That An- 
tonius, not Claudius, was the nomen borne by 
Felix (Tac. Hist. v. 9; the nomen Claudius for 
Felix is based on a probably corrupt reading in 
Suidas, s.v.) suggests that Felix was a freedman 
of Antonia, mother of Claudius (so also probably 
Pallas; see Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 6 ; ef. Schiirer, HJP 
I. ii. 175). The brothers claimed descent, as Tacitus 
ironically mentions, from ancient kings of Arcadia 
(Ann. xii. 53). ; 

We first hear of Felix in connexion with the 
disorders in Samaria under his predecessor Ven- 
tidius Cumanus. The latter refusing to punish 
the Samaritans for the murder of some Galilean 
pilgrims, the Zealots massacred many Samaritans, 
and were in turn massacred by Cumanus. Both 
sides appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, legate of 
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Syria, who intervened with great severity and 
sent Cumanus to Rome (Jos. BJ. xii. 3 ff.; Ant. 
XX. vi. 1-3). According to Josephus, Felix was 
now, at the request of the high priest Jonathan, 
who had been sent to Rome with Cumanus, sent as 
successor to the latter ; and Jos. proceeds to relate 
how, upon completing his twelfth year (Jan. 24, 
A.D. 53), Claudius gave certain territories to 
Agrippa. Coupled with the fact that Tacitus places 
the deposition of Cumanus in the year 52, this 
fairly fixes Felix’ appointment to the latter year. 
A difficulty arises, however, from the fact that 
Tacitus, in his account (Ann. xii. 54) of what led 
to the deposition of Cumanus, speaks of Felix as 
“iam pridem Tudaeae impositus . . . ut [Cumano] 
Galilaeorum natio, Felici Samaritae parerent.’ It 
has been attempted to combine the latter state- 
ment with the ‘many years’ of Ac 24 by the 
hypothesis that before his appointment as pro- 
curator Felix had held some subordinate appoint- 
ment in Samaria. But Josephus clearly intimates 
that Felix was first appointed to the province on 
this occasion ; and on the whole, in spite of the 
authority of Mommsen and the arguments of Blass 
(Act. Apost. p. 21), we join Schiirer in following 
Josephus here, as likely to be the better informed. 
Felix received from his patron the (for a freed- 
man) unprecedented honour of military command 
as well as civil jurisdiction (‘ cohortibus et alis pro- 
uinciaeque’... Suet. Claud. 28). His character as 
governor was that of aman raised from a low origin 
to unfitting eminence— ‘per omnem saeuitiam 
et libidinem ius regium seruili ingenio exercuit’ 
(Tac. Hist. v. 9). The general results of his rule 
are aptly summed up by the same writer, ‘intem- 
pestiuis remediis delicta accendebat ’ (Amn. xii. 54, 
and see TERTULLUS). His ferocity against the 
‘Zealots’ and their supposed partisans gave birth, 
or new strength, to the Sicarii,—a more numerous 
and extreme class of fanatics,—who were in turn 
used by fanatical rebels (cf. Ac 21°8) until half the 
nation was in the wildest disaffection. St. Paul 
probably came into contact with Felix as stated 
above from two to four years after the accession 
of Nero (54), by whom Felix must have been con- 
firmed in office. The ronda érn of Ac 24” are hardly, 
therefore (as Harnack, Chron. 253, contends), com- 
peuple with a date earlier than the last named. 
uring the last two years of Felix’ tenure of office, 
and therefore during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Ceesarea, fall the serious riots between the Jewish 
and Syrian inhabitants of the latter town about 
icomorela. Felix, whose customary methods had 
failed to quell the disturbances, sent the heads of 
both parties to Rome for the emperor to decide the 
case. But before any final decision Felix was 
recalled. The violence with which he had inter- 
fered in this matter partly explains his anxiety to 
do the Jews a parting favour (Ac 2477; see Jos 
BJ MW. xiii. 7; Ant. Xx. viii. 7). The Jews, how- 
ever (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 9), lodged an indictment 
against him, which failed only through the in- 
fluence of Pallas. Of Felix’ later history nothing 
is known (see Schiirer, H/JP 1. ii. 174 ff, and the 
authorities cited by him. For the chronological 
questions involved, see FEstus, and art. CHRONO- 
LOGY OF NT, p. 417 f.). A. ROBERTSON. 


FELLOW (from /é=property, money, and lag to 
lay ; hence ‘one who lays down money in a joint 
undertaking with others’). In AV ‘two easily 
separated meanings are found. 

1. Partner, companion. The Heb words are (a) 
yy réa‘, Ex 28, Jg 71% 142, 1 § 14%, 29 § osris Ts 
34144, Jon 1’, Zec 38; RV adds 1 K 20% for AV 
‘neighbour,’ as the word is generally tr? elsewhere 
in AV and RV. Once the fem. of this word (ay7* 


* For the reading see Moore, in Joc. 
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ré‘h) is tr? ‘fellow,’ Jg 11”, though in the next 
verse it is ‘companion’ as in Ps 45™, its only 
remaining occurrence. RV has ‘companion’ in 
all three places. (6) 727 hdbhér, Ps 45", Ec 4, Is 
440, Ezk 37%; RV in Ezk ‘companion,’ as the 
word is elsewhere tri in AV and RV, except Jg 
204 (onan 3X wa, EV ‘knit together as_one 
man’); and Aram. forms 120 hdébhar, Dn 23-38 (in 
v.17 companion’ as RV in all), and 9730 habhrah, 
Dn 7, (c) my ‘dmith, Zee 137 (may, 133, EV ‘the 
man that is my fellow’). The word is in form 
abstract, hence lit. ‘the man of my fellowship’ ; 
but elsewhere it occurs only in Lv and in the con- 
crete sense of ‘neighbour.’ 

The Gr. words are (a) # mAnclov, only once and 
fem., Bar 6% ‘she reproacheth her fellow’ (cf. Jg 
1137 above, where, however, the LXX is cuveraupls). 
The commonest word for ‘neighbour’ in NT is 
6 mAnotov. (b) ératpos, Mt 11". (c) uéroxos, He 1°, 
a quotation from Ps 45’, where LXX has yw. (d) 
ot mepl, Three”. 

This meaning of ‘fellow’ may be illustrated by the foll. para- 
graph from T. Adams, IJ Peter (Sherman’s ed. p. 42) :—‘As 
fellows, in due measure, with God himself: “‘ Truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Ohrist,” 1 Jn 
13, We may have a society with man, this is requisite, for we 
are all of one mould; but to God, what, all fellows? Yes, we 
have a fellowship with God ; such is his mercy, not our merits. 
The proud gallant scorns the poor mechanic: What, are you 
my fellow? Yet, mors sceptra ligonibus equat, Death takes 
away difference between king and beggar, tumbles both the 
knight and the pawn into one bag. Well, let the world despise 
us, it is enough the Lord doth not disdain our fellowship.’ 
Again (on p. 43) Adams says, ‘Thus we partake of the Divine 
nature (with all reverence be it spoken) as fellows. But, not to 
deny the King his supremacy, we are fellows with Ohrist in 
his joy, reserving the throne to himself.’ Of. also Ac 423 Wyc. 
(1888), ‘ thei camen to her felowis, and telden to hem, hou grete 
thingis the princis of preestis and the eldre men hadden seid to 
hem’; He 1033 Wyc. (1888), ‘ye weren maad felowis of men 
lyuynge so.’ Shaks. Tempest, m1. i. 84— 


‘To be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I'll be your servant.’ 

2. Person, first without and then with con- 
tempt; for the word has ahistory. Melvill (Diary, 
Wod. p. 78), can say of John Dury, ‘He was a 
verie guid fallow, and tuk delyt, as his speciall 
comfort, to haiff his table and houss filled with 
the best men,’ and thereby express reverence for 
him. But Adams (JJ Peter, p. 43) says, ‘There is 
a generation of men that lavish their estates,—as 
we say, fling the house out at the windows,—that 
call themselves good fellows,’ where the meaning is 
still ‘companion,’ but the glory is departing. The 
word was used to express easy familiarity, then 
by a superior in condescension to an inferior, and 
finally as the utterance of contempt. In Gn 39? 
Tindale has, ‘And the LORDE was with Ioseph, 
and he was a luckie fellowe,’ where ‘fellow’ is 
simply ‘man’; nor is contempt expressed in Mk 
441 “what felowe is this? For booth winde and 
see obey him’ (= Lk 8”) ; and even in Mk 2? ‘how 
doeth this felowe so blaspheme 2?’ (odros), or Jn 62 
‘How can this felowe geve us his flesshe to eate ?’ 
(odros) the sense is probably no more than ‘this 
man,’ or at least than we should express hy ‘ this 
person.’ 

The Heb. words so translated in AV are (a) wx 
tsh, 1 8 294 ‘ Make this fellow return’ (RV ‘the 
man’)s in plu. ‘fellows,’ Jg 18% (w5} "1p owas, lit. 
‘men, bitter of soul,’ as RVm; Moore, ‘men of 
acrid temper’). RV adds Jg 94 (AV ‘ persons’) 113 
(AV ‘men’). In these places neither the Heb. nor 
probably the Eng. means more than ‘person.’ 
And even'when ‘this fellow’ is the tr® of (b) m zeh, 
‘this’ (1S 21 bis 9521, 1 K 2277—2 Ch 18%, 2K 94; 
to which RV adds 1S 294), there is at least less 
contempt expressed than the words now carry. 
The Greek words correspond to the Hebrew. (a) 
avjp, 1 Mac 10% ‘certain pestilent fellows’ (dvdpes 
Aotwot); Ac 175 ‘took unto them certain lewd 
fellows’ (rivas dvdpas movnpots). (b) obros, Sir 13%, 
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1 Mac 4, Mt 1274 265-71, Tk 2959 93%, Jn 9, Ac 
18%, RV prefers ‘man’ except in Sir, where 
‘fellow’ is simply omitted. (c) 6 rovofros, Ac 22. 

Perhaps the strongest expression of contempt is 
given when ‘fellow’ is added to an adj. The 
examples are (a) 022 rékim, 2S 6” ‘vain fellows’ ; 
(b) ro\unpds, Sir 8% ‘bold fellow’; and (c) dopds, 
Ac 24° ‘pestilent fellow’ (cf. dvdpes Aowol, ‘pestilent 
fellows,’ 1 Mac 10® above). 

The Amer. RV prefers ‘dase fellow’ to AV ‘son 
(man) of Belial,’ and ‘base fellows’ to sons (men, 
- children) of Belial.’ See BELIAL. 

In composition ‘fellow’ always means partner 
or companion. The foll. compounds occur in AV: 
(1) Fellowcitizen (cuvvroNlrys), Eph 2%, RV adds He 
8", reading 6 woAlrns with edd. for 6 rAnolov of TR 
which gave AV ‘neighbour.’ (2) Fellowdisciple 
(cuvpaOnrys), Jn 116, (3) Fellowheir (cuvxkdnpovopis), 
Eph 3% (4) Fellowhelper (cuvvepyés, see ‘fellow- 
worker’), 2 Co 8%, 3Jn8 (5) Fellowlabourer 
(cuvepyés, see ‘fellow-worker), Ph 4%, 1Th 33, 
Philem1?*4, (6) Fellowprisoner (cvva:xpddwros), Ro 
167, Col 4%, Philem #, (7) Fellowservant (cvvdounos), 
Mt 1878. 29. 81. 33 9449, Co] 17 47 (= ‘ fellow-worker’ in 
Col), Rev 64 191° 22°, (8) Fellowsoldier (TR cvorpa- 
TidTyns, edd. cvvor.), Ph 2%, Philem?. (9) Fellow 
worker (so 1611, cvvepyés), Col44. RV adds ‘fellow- 
worker,’ Ro 16:9 (AV ‘helper’), 1 Co 3° ‘we are 
God’s fellow-workers’ (AV ‘labourers together 
with God’), 2 Co 8% (AV ‘fellowhelper’), Ph 2% 
(AV ‘companion in labour’) 4°, Philem 1}% (AV 
‘fellowlabourer ’),3 Jn® (AV ‘fellowhelper’). (10) 
Workfellow (cvvepyés), Ro 167. (11) Yokefellow 
(TR ovfvyos, edd. ctvfvyos), Ph 4%. To those RV 
adds (12) Fellow-elder (cuumpecBirepos, T. WH, 
cuvmp.), 1 P 5! (AV ‘also an elder’). (13) Fellow- 
member of the body (TR, ctccwpos, edd. ctvewpos), 
Eph 3° (AV ‘of the same body’). (14) Fellow- 
partaker (cvpuéroxos, T. WH, cuvy.), Eph 3° (AV 
‘partaker’). 

For Fellowship, see COMMUNION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FENCE.—This Eng. word is not used in NT. In 
AV of OT it translates various Hebrew words. 
In the case of three of these, the tr. is a mistake, 
and is changed in RV (Is 57, 2S 237, Job 104). The 
words from the stems gér and dbdzar, xs and 753, 
denote fortifications or fortified places (e.g. 2 Ch 8° 
11%, Dt 3° ete.) Those from the stem gddar, 113, 
denote a stone wall (Ps 62’, Job 198). RV tr. the 
words of this stem by ‘fence’ in many places 
where we find ‘ wall’ or ‘hedge’in AV. A fenceis 
properly that which fends or defends. The fence 
described in the Heb. words of this group is 
ordinarily the enclosure defending a field or vine- 
yard or sheepfold. See HEDGE. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

FENCED CITIES (7y2p “1, properly ‘cut off’ 
from outside, and hence inaccessible ; RV generally 
substitutes ‘fortified’ for ‘fenced ’).—Collections 
of houses in ancient times may be classed under 
three heads: (1) Cities, walled or fenced. (2) 
Unwalled towns and villages, with towers for 
resort of villagers in times of danger. (3) Un- 
walled towns and villages. 

The number or size of the houses did not affect 
the question. A city might be of very small 
extent. Gn 19” ‘ Behold now, this city is near to 
flee unto, and it is a little one: Oh! let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one?) and my soul shall 
live.’ On the other hand, the suburbs of a city 
might become so extensive that it became equiva- 
lent to a town without walls. Zec 24 ‘Jerusalem 
shall be inhabited as villages without walls, for the 
multitude of men and cattle therein.’ 

Towns and villages that were without walls 
were a prey to any hostile foraging party, and 
were considered of no account. Lv 25% ‘Tf a 


man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then 
he may redeem it. ... But the houses of the 
villages, which have no wall round about them, 
shall be reckoned with the fields of the country.’ As 
a village or town prospered and more solid houses 
were built, they would for purposes of defence be 
joined together, and the town would thus become 
a walled city. Towns and villages appear to have 
been dependent upon fenced cities both for admini- 
strative purposes and for protection of the inhabit- 
ants. Jos 154 ‘Ashdod with her towns and her 
villages; Gaza with her towns and her villages.’ As 
an indication of absolute security, a land of safety 
is pictured as ‘a land of unwalled villages... 
dwelling without walls, and having neither bars 
nor gates’ (Ezk 38). The suburbs of the cities 
were occupied by cattle (Jos 144217). The villages, 
however, were not wholly without protection. 
The Israelites could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley or low country because they had 
chariots of iron (Jg 1°, Jos 176). Both at Jericho 
and Damascus houses were built on the city walls 
(Jos 245, 2 Co 11°), 

Sufficient still exists of the remains of the 
ancient cities of Palestine, together with the 
historical accounts, to give us a clear idea of the 
positions and the general configuration of their 
walls. They were built in commanding positions 
both in the hill-country and the plains, and on the 
seashore they were generally on promontories. 
In many cases most inaccessible positions were 
taken advantage of, so that the battering-ram 
might be of no avail. Dt 1°8‘ The cities are great, 
and fenced up to heaven.’ Cisterns were cut in 
the rock for the supply of rain-water, so as to 
be independent of water from without (2 Ch 26”, 
Neh 9”, Jos. BJ V. iv. 3, VU. viii. 3). 

There are many remains of ancient cities still 
exposed to view in various parts of Palestine, 
inhabited by nomadic tribes, where the system of 
defence can yet be observed: as an example, 
Masada, built by Jonathan Maccabeeus, and 
strengthened by Herod the Great, may be men- 
tioned. None of the remains, however, can be 
accurately ascribed to the time of Joshua, though 
the sites may not have changed, and it is doubtful 
whether at that early date the walls of fenced 
cities were of the same solid type as that which 
necessarily obtained when the battering- ram 
came into use. Some of the fenced cities men- 
tioned in the Book of Joshua were taken by 
stratagem, but others were taken by assault by a 
nation which did not possess the mechanical con- 
trivances required for the capture of cities with 
strong walls. From what remains of the ruins of 
Jericho (assumed to be near ‘Ain es-Sultn), it may 
be inferred that these walls were built from the 
earliest date of sun-burnt bricks; and from the 
knowledge we now possess of the walls about 
Jerusalem, it may be considered that at the time 
of the capture of the city by Joab the walls were 
built of small stones. 

The stones of the ancient towers and walls of 
Jerusalem still existing are of considerable size, 
some of those in the wall of the temple enclosure 
weighing nearly 90 tons. At Baalbek the great 
temple stands on a massive wall, with courses of 
stone averaging 3 ft. 9in. in height. Thirty feet 
in advance of this, N., S., and W., is a protecting 
wall, 10 ft. thick, of monoliths weighing 600 to 800 
tons each, three of them being estimated to weigh 
over 1000 tons each. ’ 

The bulwarks of the fenced cities of Palestine, 
so far back as the time of the Jewish kings, appear 
to have consisted of a solid masonry wall of cut 
stone, with parapets and battlements, and with 
towers at intervals from which the foot of the wall 
could be seen (2 Ch 325, Jer 31°). In the walls were 
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watchmen (2 K 9!7,2S 18%, Is 62°), Within the 
city was usually a citadel or acropolis (Jg 9°), and 
without were walls, outworks, and towers (2 Ch 
14? ‘Let us build these cities, and make about 
them walls and towers, gates and bars’; 2S 20%, 
Is 261, Nah 38, 2 Ch 26°). 

The protracted resistance offered by many of the 
fenced cities of Palestine may have been due as 
much to the strength of their position as to their 
walls; Samaria resisted the king of Assyria for 
three years, and Jerusalem successfully resisted 
the power of Rome, and only fell before Titus owing 
to the internal dissensions of the Jewish leaders. 

The whole subject connected with the attack and 
defence of cities and fortified places is treated of 
under WAR, and special cases for reference will 
be found under JERUSALEM, SAMARIA, JERICHO, 
GATH, GAZA, and other strongholds of Philistia. 
See also GATE, C. WARREN. 


FERRET (apis ’dindkah, Ly 11° AV).—The ferret 
is not found in Palestine or Syria, and cannot be 
the animal intended. It is probably, as in RV, 
the gecko. See GECKO. G. E. Post. 


FERVENCY, FERVENT. — Fervency is found 
ony. in Jth 4° ‘every man of Israel cried to God 
with great fervency’ (éxréveca [B -fa], which in the 
same verse is tr? ‘ vehemency,’ as it is tr’ in 2 Mac 
14%; RV always ‘earnestness.’ The Gr. word 
occurs also 3 Mac 6%, and in NT Ac 267 éy éxreveia, 
AV ‘instantly,’ RV ‘earnestly’). Knox (Hist. 
132) says that after the martyrdom of Walter 
Mill ‘began a new fervency among the whole 
people’; and Works (ed. Laing, iii. 289), ‘ Peter, 
in a fervencie, firste left his bote, and yet after 
feared.’ The adj. fervent is twice applied literally 
in the sense of ‘intense,’ 2 P 3 ‘the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat’ (kavoodmeva AvOjoera), 
and 3! (kavootmeva tixerar). ‘With fervent heat’ 
(lit. ‘being burned up’) is the Bishops’ tr®, and is 
retained in RV; most of the other VSS have simply 
‘shall melt with heat.’ Cf. Elyot, The Governour, 
ii. 322, ‘beynge sore chaufed with fervent heate 
and the lengthe of his iournay’; and Dt 2872 Gen. 
‘The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with the feauer, and with a burning ague, and with 
feruent heat.’ The word is also applied to cold, 
as R. Fox, Chron. 116, ‘Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder’; Stewart, Cron. Scot. ii. 337, ‘The fervent 
frost so bitter wes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FESTIVAL.—See FEASTS AND FASTS. 


FESTUS, Porcius, succeeded Felix as procurator 
of Judea. On his arrival he visited Jerusalem, 
whither the priests endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
induce him to send for Paul. His reply (Ac 251), 
that to hand over a man unheard was ‘not custom- 
ary with Romans’ (whatever it might be for Jews), 
has a touch of disdainful dignity. Endeavouring to 
induce Paul to consent to a trial at Jerusalem, he 
prayokes and allows the appeal to Cesar. Then 
ollows the hearing before Festus and Agrippa, 
the latter of whom is there as an expert assessor. 
The attitude of Festus is throughout (259 26%: 31) 
one of official impartiality, touched with good- 
natured indifference to the technicalities of Jewish 
‘controversies. 
he gens Porcia is not otherwise known to have 
comprised a family of Festi, nor is this Festus 
known to us apart from the NT and Josephus. 
According to the latter, the first important event 
of Festus’ governorship was the decision of the 
emperor in favour of the Syrians at Czsarea 
(FELIX, sub jin.) This was effected by Beryllus 
(so all MSS in Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 9; vulgo ‘ Burrus’), 
Greek secretary to the emperor, whom the Syrians 


had won by corruption. This decision provoked 
the Jews to riots, in which Josephus sees the first 
simmerings of the war of 66. This point must not 
be forgotten when we come to the question of 
dates. The other principal occurrences of Festus’ 
tenure of office mentione by Josephus were, firstly, 
the putting down of the Sicarii, and especially of 
one dangerous rebel, similar to the one of Ac 21* 
(Ant. XX. viii. 10; cf. BJ 1. xiv. 1); secondly, the 
disturbances at Jerusalem in consequence of the 
wall erected at the temple to intercept the view 
from the new wing of Agrippa’s palace. Festus 
took the side of Agrippa, but allowed the priests 
to sh ace to Rome. Before the result of this 
appeal was known Festus died. : 

The important question connected with the name 
of Festus is that of chronology (see art. CHRONO- 
Logy of NT, p. 417ff.). According to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Eus. Chron., Schéne ii. 148 f.; Hier. 
de vir. illustr.), Felix became procurator in the 
eleventh year of Claudius (51), Festus in the second 
year of Nero (56), Albinus succeeded Festus in the 
sixth or seventh year of Nero (60 or 61), and the 
Acts bring us (so Euthal. Praef. in epp. Pauli) to 
the fourth year of Nero (58). There has heen a 
tendency lately, ¢.g. on the part of Blass and Har- 
nack, to revert to this chronology. But apart 
from the fact that had Festus governed Judea for 
four or five years, Josephus would surely have had 
more to tell us in connexion with his procurator- 
ship, the authority of Eusebius in this matter is 
more than precarious. Eusebius, doubtless, made 
use of Julius Africanus, who in turn used Justus 
of Tiberias, who stated the death-year of Agrippa 
11. But that Justus stated the years of the pro- 
curatorships there is not a word of evidence to 
prove. Eusebius may be as far from the truth 
here as when he places the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution in 67-68. At the same time 
the question is worth reconsidering, and the recent 
discussion of Harnack (Chronol. d. altchr. Lit. 
p. 233 ff.) deserves more minute discussion than 
the limits of this article allow. The chronology of 
Eusebius has the merit, be it what it may, of 
fitting in with Clemen’s date for St. Paul’s arrest, 
namely, A.D. 54 (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6). But that 
the rule of Festus was a short one, everything 
goes to prove; and, as we saw above, the disturb- 
ances which then began were viewed by Josephus 
as the first mutterings of the great storm of the 
year 66. But it would help us much if we could 
fix the date of the arrival of Albinus, which was 
separated by only a few stormy months from the 
death of Festus. Unfortunately, we have only the 
terminus ad quem firmly fixed, namely, the summer 
of 62 (Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 183, note 47). That his 
successor Gessius Florus was procurator only from 
64-66 may be taken as proved (id. note 58). But 
we have only inferential evidence, though it 
amounts to high probability, that the rule of 
Albinus was short. Perhaps the date furnished 
by ARETAS, with which Harnack fails to deal 
satisfactorily, coupled with the general data of St. 
Paul’s life (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6, small print), may 
suffice to make us pause before putting the arrival 
of Festus anything like as early as 56. On the 
other hand, assAlbinus cannot have arrived later 
than 62, and the events of Festus’ procuratorship, 
together with those which follow his death and 
precede the arrival of Albinus, though insufficient 
to fill five years, are yet too many for one year, it 
is hardly possible to place the arrival of Festus 
later than 60. The system adopted s.v. CHRONO- 
LOGY may be right in going back two years 
further (60 to 58). On the whole this variation may 
be taken, upon a full review of all our materials, 
as the most probable limit of doubt as regards this 
important date. It may be remarked that if Festus 
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arrived in 60, the dverla Sdn of Ac 28% ends about 
February 63 ; between this and the Neronian perse- 
cution of midsummer 64, to which Harnack would 
again bring back St. Paul’s death, there is suffi- 
cient though hardly ample time for the events 
presupposed in the Epp. to Timothy and Titus (see 
Schiirer, as quoted above, esp. note 38; Harnack, 
as quoted above; Blass, Acta Apost. Hd. Philol. 
p. 23, and the authorities for CHRONOLOGY OF NT). 
A. ROBERTSON. 
FETCH.—To fetch is to cause to come, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 230, ‘If they should say the Templars 
were burned wrongfully, they may be fetched over 
the coals themselves for charging his Holinesse so 
deeply’; and this meaning is easily seen in most of 
its phrases. 
1. Fetch up, 18677. So Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
IV. xv. 35— 
‘Had I great Juno’s power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side.’ 
2. Letch again, t.e. cause to come back (see AGAIN): 
1 Es 4*4 ‘Swift is the sun in his course, for he com- 
passeth the heavens round about, and fetcheth his 
course again to his own place in one day’ (rdhuw 
aaorpéxe). Cf. Bunyan, Holy Citie, 252, ‘ Revivings 
that (like Aquavitee) do fetch again, and chear u 
the soul’; and Tindale, Expositions, 165, ‘He wi 
return again unto his mercy, and fetch his power 
home again, which he lent to vex thee.’ 3. Fetch 
about: 28 14 «To fetch about this form of speech 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing’ (239 aya) 
3370 3=nx, lit. ‘for the purpose of bringing round 
the face of the business,’ or as RV ‘to change the 
face of the matter’). See ABOUT, and cf. Shaks. 
K. John, Iv. ii. 24— 
‘Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about.’ 
Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Cunning’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
95, 1. 5), ‘It is strange, how long some men will he 
in wait, to speake somewhat they desire to say : 
and how farre about they will fetch; and how 
many other Matters they will beat over to come 
near it.’ 4, Fetch a compass, t.e. ‘make a circuit,’ 
instead of going in a straight line. Thus Fuller, 
Pisgah Sight, tv. ii. 48, ‘Wicked men may for a 
time retard, not finally obstruct our access to 
happiness. It is but fetching a compass, making 
two steps for one ; a little more pains and patience 
will do the deed.’ The Heb. is simply the verb 229 
sibhabh, which means to make a turning or a 
circuit. RV gives ‘turn about’ in Nu 34°, Jos 15%, 
and ‘make a circuit’ in 2S 5%, 2K 3%. The 
Gr. is mepiépxouor, go round about, Ac 28% (RV 
‘make a circuit’).* In ‘fetch a compass’ as in 
‘fetch about’ the idea of the circuitous route is 
not in the verb, but in its complement.t See 
Compass. Similar phrases are found, as T. 
Adams, II Peter, 54, ‘Merchants would give 
much to know a short cut to those remote places 
of traffic, without passing straits or fetching bouts’ ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 29, ‘Asif sensible of his sad 
fate, and desirous to deferre what he cannot avoid, 
he [the Jordan] fetcheth many turnings and wind- 
ings, but all will not excuse him from falling into 
the Dead sea.’ 5. Wetch a stroke, Dt 19° ‘his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the axe.’ So Fuller, Holy 
Warre, 219, ‘Being about to fetch another stroke, 
the Prince with his foot gaue him such a blow that 
he felled him to the ground’; and Bunyan, Holy 


* Lightfoot (Fresh Revision? 193) says, ‘We have heard how 
the inquiring schoolboy has been perplexed at reading that St. 
Paul and his companions “‘fetched a compass” when they set 
sail from Syracuse (Ac 2813), not being able to reconcile this state- 
ment with the date given for the invention of this instrument.’ 

+ Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 119, says, ‘His navie he sent about 
by Spain’; then on p. 120, ‘behold his navie there safely 
arriving, which with much difficultie and danger had fetched a 
compass about Spain.’ 
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War (Clar. Press ed. p. 47, 1. 20), ‘If I fetch my 
blow, Mansoul, down you go.’ 6. Fetch one’s 
breath, Sir 31° ‘he fetcheth not his wind short 
upon his bed’ (ovx« dcOuatve, RV ‘he doth not 
breathe hard’). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. wu. iv. 
579, ‘Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search 
his pockets’ ; and Troilus, 111. ii. 23, “She does so 
blush, and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
were frayed with a sprite: I'll fetch her. It is 
the prettiest villain: she fetches her breath so 
short as a new-ta’en sparrow.’ 

In Old English there were two distinct verbs, fet and fetch. 
Fet seems to have been the older of the two. Indeed, Bradley 
(Oaf. Eng. Dict. s.v. ‘Fetch’) believes that Platt and Sievers 
are right in deriving fetch from fet by a singular series of 
changes. The 7 of the oldest form feti-an became a consonantal 
y, then this ty being sounded as ce became written so, and cc 
easily passed into the spelling ch. Cf. ort-yeard, in Old Eng. 
orceard, now orchard. 

Fet and Fetch were synonymous in meaning, as we may see 
from Tindale, whose tr (1534) of Mt 2417.18 js, ‘And let him 
which is on the housse toppe not come downe to fet (Zpa:) eny 
thinge out of his housse. Nether let him which is in the felde 
returne backe to fetche (pss) his clothes.’ Fet gradually gave 
way to fetch. In the Geneva version of 1560 it is found in the 
imperat., 1 S 2031 ‘ wherefore now send and fet him vnto me, for 
he shal surely dye,’ and in the indic., Dt 1912 ‘Then the Elders 
of his citie shal send and fet him thence.’ And evenin AV of 
1611 the infin. is once employed, Jer 3621 ‘So the king sent 
Iehudi to fet the roule.’ But after the Old Eng. period the 
word was used chiefly in the past tense and past ptcp., as an 
alternative with ‘fetcht’ or ‘fetched,’ and that is its use else- 
where in AV. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV ‘ fet’ occurs 9 times (2 S 9 1127, 1 K 713 
928, 2K 114, 2 Ch 1211, Jer 2623 3621, Ac 2813); ‘fetcht’ 5 times 
(Gn 187, 1S 71, 28 142, 2K 39, 2 Ch 117); and ‘fetched’ 6 times 
(Gn 184 2714, Jos 153, Jg 1818, 1S 1022, 2S 46). In course of 
time, chiefly through the influence of Dr. Paris (1762) and Dr. 
Blayney (1769), ‘fet’ was banished from AV. In his Camb. 
Paragraph Bible of 1873, Scrivener restored it to all its original 
places, and Scrivener’s text is used in the Camb. Bible for 
Schools and Colleges. But the Camb. and Oxf. Parallel Bibles 
do not use it once. They use even ‘fetcht’ only once, Gn 187; 
elsewhere always ‘ fetched.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FETTER.—Three Heb. words are translated 
fetter. 4. nvim3, Arab. nahds, copper. In La 37 
this word is rendered chain, in Jer 397 52" (RV) 
fetters, also in Jg 167,28 3%, 2 K 257, 2 Ch 33" 36°. 
In the Arab. tr. by Van Dyck, nnn} is rendered 
sildsil nahds, copper chains, or silsilatain min 
nahds, two chains of copper. It is still the custom 
in Syria to attach a chain to each of the rings put 
round a prisoner’s ankles, the middle of the chain 
being fastened to his girdle. A prisoner is thus, 
according to the Arabic way of speaking, bound 
with two chains. 2°22, Syr. kébél (a late word 
borrowed from Aramaic. The Arab. kabal is 
probably a loan-word from the Aramaic). There 
are two passages in which this word is used, both 
referring to fetters of iron, Ps 10518 and Ps 149°. 
8. pi, oat (Is 454, Nah 3” fetters of captives, Job 
368 fig.). Horses and other animals are usually 
tethered by ropes fastened to the fore foot and 
the hind foot on one side. W. CARSLAW. 


FEVER.—See MEDICINE. 
FIELD.—See AGRICULTURE. 
FIERY SERPENT.—See SERAPHIM and SERPENT. 


FIGS (o3xn té’énim, the fruit of the jig tree, 
which is myn ¢é’éndh; in NT cvef is the jig tree, 
and cixoy the fig).—The fig tree, Ficus Carica, L., 
is cultivated everywhere in the Holy Land, and 
also grows spontaneously in many places. It is 
a tree of moderate size, seldom attaining a height 
of 15 ft., but its spreading branches often cover a 
circle with a diameter of 25 to 30 ft. Fig trees 
are habitually planted near houses, and the people 
sit in their shade, and that of the vines which 
grow over the trellises. This familiar sight did 
not fail to be noted in OT and Apocr. as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity (1 K 4”, Mic 4%, Zee 3%, 
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1 Mac 14”). There are numerous varieties of figs 
cultivated, some of which bear a tart, blackish 
fruit, others a sweet, greenish or whitish one. 
The branches are straggling and naked in winter, 
but when the rains are nearly or quite over, small 
green knobs appear at the ends of the twigs. They 
are the young fruits, 25 pag, ‘ green figs’ (Ca 21°). 
The leaf-bud now expands, and the new pale green 
leaves soon more or less overshadow the little figs. 
This is a familiar sign of early summer (Mt 24°), 
Hence a fig tree with leaves must already have 
young fruits, or it will be barren for the season. 
The first figs ripen late in May or early in June. 
They are called in Heb. 122 bikkirdh, in Arab. 
bakirah, that is, first ripe, Is 284 (AV hasty fruit), 
Jer 247, Hos 9, Mic 7}. 

When our Lord came to the fig tree near 
Bethany (Mk 11°), just before the passover, 7.e. 
from late in March to the middle of April, ‘the 
time of figs was not yet,’ that is, the season for 
ripe figs had not come. Among the various ex- 
planations of Christ’s action which may be given, 
the only ones which seem to us worthy of con- 
sideration are the following: (1) That being 
hungry, and seeing from a distance that the tree 
had leaves, and therefore was not dead, he came, 
not to find new figs, but to find and eat any figs 
of the last season which might have remained over 
on the tree. The expression ‘if haply he might 
find anything thereon’ implies that he did not 
expect to find much. One or two figs will often 
stay an empty stomach marvellously. According 
to this opinion, the offence of the fig tree was the 
fact of not having what must have been a very 
exceptional relic of a former harvest. (2) That, 
finding leaves, he knew that there should be young 
fruit, and hoped that there might, even at that 
early period, be ‘the first ripe figs,’ bikkirdh. 
According to this interpretation, the fault of the 
fig tree was in not having a precocious fig or two 
before the time, ‘for the time of figs was not yet.’ 
We will not dispute the possibility of finding a 
winter fig or two on a tree (although during a 
residence of thirty-three years in Syria we have 
searched and inquired in vain for them), or of the 
exceptionally early maturing of some variety of 
figs, perhaps not now cultivated. Neither of these 
theories, however, accords with our conception of 
Christ’s justice. In neither case would the fig 
tree be blameworthy. We are not held account- 
able for extraordinary attainments in religion. 
(3) Christ was at the moment hungry. Orientals 
do not eat early in the morning. Labourers and 
artificers come fasting to their work, and often 
toil an hour or two before eating. So it is pre- 
sumable that our Saviour, in his morning walk 
of two miles from Bethany to Jerus., had not 
broken his fast. ‘The physical sensation of hunger 
as a basis gave direction to his thoughts, as he 
happened to see a mest familiar spectacle, a fig 
tree, at a distance, with fresh, young foliage. The 
fact that it is mentioned that ‘the time of figs was 
not yet’ (AV), or ‘it was not the season of figs’ 
(RV), would seem to prove that Christ would not 
have thought it strange had he not found winter 
Jigs or precocious first fruits. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that he could have condemned the tree for 
that. But, when he arrived, he found no fruit at 
all. Immediately the disappointment of unsatisfied 
hunger was lost in the moral lesson which flashed 
across his mind. A fig tree with leaves should 
have at least green fruit. This one had none. 

"There was pretension, which, in the moral sphere, 
is hypocrisy. Having leaves and no fruit, it was 
a decewer. The ripeness of the fruit is not the 
point. If it had had wnripe fruit, it would not 
have been condemned. It was condemned because 
it had nothing but leaves, 


The failure of the fig and vine was a sign of 
great distress (Jer 5!7 8, Jl 17, Hab 37-38), Figs 
were dried and pressed into cakes for food (1S 25%*). 
These were used as poultices (2 K 20’, Is 387). 
Fig leaves are thick, palmately lobed, and often 
a span or more across. There is no good reason 
to doubt the identity of the leaves which Adam 
and Eve used to make aprons (Gn 3’). 

G. E. Post. 

FIGURE.—4. Dt 4°°‘ Lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, the similitude of 
any figure’ (Sp sémel, Driver ‘statue.’ The word 
is found also 2 Ch 337-15 EV ‘idol,’ and Ezk 8*° 
EV ‘image.’ The meaning ‘statue’ is confirmed 
by the Phen. inscriptions. See Driver on Dt 4% 
and Davidson on Ezk 8*). The Eng. word seems 
to be used in the obsolete sense of the distinctive 
shape or appearance of a person or thing. The 
Gen. version has ‘a graven image or representacion 
of anie figure’; the Bishops’, ‘a graven image and 
picture of any maner of figure.’ Cf. Chaucer, 
Monk's Tale, 232— 

* And thanne had god of him [Nebuchadnezzar] compassioun, 

And him restored his regne and his figure ’— 

i.e. his proper shapeasaman. So Shaks. Hamlet, 
I. i, 41— 


‘In the same figure, like the king that’s dead.’ 


2. 1 K 6” ‘he carved all the walls of the house 
round about with carved figures of cherubims’ 
(niybpp mikla‘éth occurs only in this ch. and the 
next: 61° EV ‘was carved,’ i.e. ‘was carving of’; 
6 EV ‘carvings’; 7°! EV ‘gravings’). ‘These 
: $ 2 a 

earved figures’ (as the single Heb. word is here 
tr¢) were representations of cherubim cut in relief 
on the wood of the doors. See CARVING. For 
this use of the Eng. word, ef. Caxton, Cato, A iii. b, 
‘to adoure the ymages and other fygures humayn’ ; 
and Milton, Lycidas, 105— 
‘Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim.’ 

3. Is 445 ‘The carpenter . . . maketh it [the 
image] after the figure of a man’ (mi2a tabhnith). 
The Heb. is frequent for the outward appearance 
of a person or thing. It occurs long with sémel 
(above) in Dt 416 and is tr¢ ‘likeness.’ The Eng. 
word is used in the same sense as 1 above. Ci. 
He 1° Wye. ‘be is the schynynge of glorie, and 
figure of his substaunce’; and Mk 16” Tind. 
‘ After that, he appered unto two of them in a 
straunge figure.’ 4. Ac 7* ‘figures which ye made 
to worship them’; and Ro 5% ‘ who is the figure of 
him that was to come’ (ros). Sanday-Headlam’s 
note on the Greek word is as follows— 

réros (rorrw) : (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (réy 
tisoy tay HAwy, ‘the print of the nails,’ Jn 2025), in particular the 
‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) inasmuch as such a stamp bears 
the figure on the face of the die, ‘ copy,’ ‘figure,’ or ‘ representa- 
tion’ ; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, ‘mould,’ 
‘pattern, ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the 
word type which we have adopted from the Greek of NT, ‘an 


event or person in history corresponding in certain character- 
istic features to another event or person.’ 


In Ac 7# the meaning is ‘representations’ or 
‘images of gods’ (the second meaning above) ; in 
Ro 5" it is ‘type’ (the fourth meaning above). 
5. He 9*4 ‘Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figures of 
the true; but into heaven itself’ (dvrirura ray 
arnbwov, RV ‘like in pattern to the true’); and 
1 P 37 ‘The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us’ (6 kal ajuds dvriruroy viv 
cbfer Bdricua, RV ‘which also after a true likeness 
doth now save you [reading duds with edd.], even 
baptism,’ RVm ‘in the antitype’). The antitype 
(70 dvrirvrov) is the event or person in history 
that corresponds with the type (6 rtvmos)—see 
Sanday-Headlam above. The one that occurs first 
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in history is the type, the second the antitype. 
Hence in He 9*4 heaven is the type, the holy 
place in the tabernacle the antitype; but in 1 P 3¥ 
the water of the deluge is the type, of which 
baptism is the antitype. See TYPE, and ef. Cart- 
wright, Cert. Relig. (1651) i. 222,‘The Rock... 
was a Type and a Figure of Christ.’ 6. He 9° ‘a 
figure for the time then present,’ and 119 ‘ Ac- 
counting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead ; from whence also he received him 
in a figure’ (rapa8odk7, RV ‘ parable,’ in both). The 
meaning of 9° is clear, but 11° is much disputed. 


There are two favourite interpretations: (1) ‘ As a parable,’ 
se, of the resurrection. Wyclif (‘in to a parable’) and the 
Rhemish (‘for a parable’) decline to commit themselves.* 
Tind. in ed. of 1534 translates ‘for an ensample,’ and is 
followed by Coverdale; but in 1526 ed. he had boldly ‘as an 
ensample of the resurrection,’ and this was adopted by Cranmer, 
and very nearly by the Bishops (‘in a certaine similitude of the 
resurrection’), This tr gives a well-recognized sense to rapaoa%. 
The objection felt againstit is that Isaac was actually not raised 
from the dead. Hence the favourite interpretation at present 
is that of AV ‘in a figure,’ 7.e. figuratively ; Isaac was not really 
dead, but he was as good as dead, and so figuratively was raised 
from the dead (see Westcott, ad Joc.). Cf. Geneva ‘in a sort.’ 
The objection is that zapx80a% has not elsewhere this meaning. 

7. 1 Co 48 ‘ And these things, brethren, I have in 
a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos’ 
(uerecxnudtioa). The Gr. verb tr? ‘in a figure 
transferred’ elsewhere means to change one’s form 
or appearance (cxjua) into some other form, 
2 Co 11-14-15 (AV ‘transform,’ RV ‘fashion into’ 
or ‘fashion as’) and Ph 32 (AV ‘change,’ RV 
‘fashion anew’). Here it is the truth stated that 
is to change its application: applied by the 
apostle to himself and Apollos, it really applies to 
the Corinthians.}+ 8. Sir 499 ‘he made mention 
of the enemies under the figure of the rain’ (é 
duBpw, RV ‘he remembered the enemies in storm,’ 
RVm ‘in rain’). 

RV gives ‘figure’ for AV ‘interpretation’ in 
Pr 16, but with ‘interpretation’ in marg. (ny dp), 
elsewhere only Hab 2° (EV ‘proverb,’ RVm 
‘riddle’); and for AV ‘fashion,’ Ac 7# rvzos (see 
FASHION). RV _ also introduces the verb ‘to 
figure,’ not in AV text, Lv 26! (‘figured stone’ as 
AVm, Heb. mayp j2s, AV ‘image of stone’); and 
Nu 33° (‘ figured stones,’ Heb. n'sv>, AV ‘ pictures’). 
See IDOLATRY and STONE. This meaning of the 
verb (evidently ‘adorned with figures or designs’) 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Rich. LI. 111. iii. 150— 

‘I'll give my jewels for a set of beads, ... 
My figured goblets for a dish of wood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FILL.—As a subst., meaning a full supply, fill 
is used of food, Lv 25, Dt 2374; of drink, 2 Ks 1”, 
Jth 72; and metaphorically of Jove, Pr 7* ‘ Come, 
let us take our fill of love until the morning.’ Cf. 
S. Rutherford, Letters, xxxv., ‘those who live long, 
and get a heavy fill of this life’; and Shaks. Trov. 
and Cress. V. viii. 4— 


‘Rest, sword; thou hast thy fill of blood and death.’ 


The verb to fill is frequently used by Wyclif 
(and other wy, writers) in the sense of execute, 
accomplish, modern Pulp. Thus Gn 27° (1388) ‘ he 
hadde go in to the feeld to fille the comaundment 
of the fadir’ (1382 ‘ that he fulfille the heest of the 
fader’); Lk 91 (13880) ‘forsothe Moyses and Elye 
weren seyn in mageste ; and thei seyden his goynge 
out, which he was to fillinge in Jerusalem’ (1388 
‘which he should fulfille’). So once in AV, 2 Es 4% 
‘when the number of seeds is filled in you’ (im- 
pletus fuerit ; RV ‘ fulfilled’). 


* But the Rhem. NT has a marginal note, ‘ That is, in figure 
and mysterie of Christ dead, and aliue againe.’ This margin 
probably gave AV the word ‘figure.’ fi 

+ Field (OW, ad loc.) suggests ‘ by a fiction’ for EV ‘in a figure.’ 
In illustration of the Gr. verb he quotes 1 S 288 ‘Saul disguised 
himself’ (Sym. verecynudricey éxvrav) ; and 1K 14? ‘ Arise, I pray 
thee, and disguise thyself’ (Theod. wzracynucricoy cénveroy). 


To ‘fill up’ is to fill to the full, the prep. up, like 
Gr. xard, intensifying the verb: as Mt 23” « Fil] 
ye up then the measure of your fathers’ (r\xpu- 
care);* 1 Th 2'6 ‘to fill up their sins alway ’ (eis 7d 
dvamdnpOoat); Col 1% ‘Who now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s 
sake, which is the church’ (dvravarAnpd, RV ‘hill 
up on my part,’ which is Lightfoot’s tr.) +; Mt 916 
‘No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, for that which is put in to fill it up 
taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse’ (7d 7Ajpwpya adrod, lit. ‘its filling’; RV ‘that 
which should fill it up’); so Mk 22); Rev 15! ‘in 
them is filled up the wrath of God’ (éredéo0n, RV 
‘is finished’). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. 11. ii. 116— 

‘To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FILLET.—Two words are tr? so: (1) mn Ait, 
Jer 527! of that which would ‘compass’ the pillars 
which king Solomon had made in the house of the 
Lorpb, and which the Chaldeans brake to carry 
the brass away; AVm ‘thread’; RV ‘line,’ which 
is the translation in 1 K 7% of both AV and RY. 
See PILLAR and TEMPLE. The same word is used 
for the scarlet ‘thread’ which Rahab placed in 
her window (Jos 238), and for the threefold ‘ cord’ 
which cannot be broken of Ee 4% (2) [pwn] 
hashik, only found in plu. and with suttixes, 
Ex 271% 11 36% 3810 11. 12. 17-19, of that which clasped 
the pillars in the tabernacle, those of the pillars of 
the court being overlaid with silver, those of the 
pillars at the door with gold. See PILLAR and 
TABERNACLE. The verb pen hishshak, to furnish 
with fillets, is tr? ‘ fillet’ where it occurs, Ex 2717 
‘the pillars . . . shall be filleted with silver,’ 38}8 
‘the pillars ... were filleted with silver,’ 38% 
‘[Bezalel] filleted them’ (RV ‘made fillets for 
them’), 

A fillet is a little thread (Lat. filum, a thread, 
Fr. fil, dim. filet). Its oldest and commonest appli- 
cation is to a ribbon for binding the hair. Thus 
Spenser, /Q I. lii. 4— 


‘From her faire head her fillet she undight’ ; 


and Fuller, Holy Warre, 125, ‘They pleaded that 
the Crown was tied on Guy’s head with a woman’s 
fillet.’ But it came to be used early, and is still in 
use, for any narrow strip of binding material. 
J. HASTINGS. 

FINE. — For the subst. Fine see CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS. The adj. ‘fine’ is of frequent 
occurrence, but only in a few cases does it re- 
present a Heb. or Gr. word. These are: (1) xiv 
tébh, 2 Ch 3°-8 ‘fine gold,’ Ezr 8?" ‘fine copper,’ 
La 4! ‘most fine gold’ (in Gn 2” it is tr¢ ‘ good,’ its 
usual tr?, ‘the gold of that land is good’). Aram. 
ay tdbh, Dn 2 ‘fine gold.’ (2) pry sdrik, Is 19° 
‘fine flax,’ lit. ‘combed flax,’ as RV. (3) 15 pdz, 
Ca 54 ‘most fine gold,’ Ges. ‘refined gold.’ (4) 25 


* Cf. Shaks. K. John, ui. i. 556— 
‘I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her.’ 

+ This is the only occurrence of the particular compound dy 
ave-ranpow in biblical Greek. Lightfoot gives classical quota- 
tions, in order to bring out that the special force of ay7/ is 
“from another quarter.’ That is what is sought to be expressed 
by ‘on my part.’ But T. K. Abbott (‘Intern. Crit. Com.’ wm 
loc.) points out that d&veranpéw itself, in the two instances 
where in NT it isused with torépnux (1 Co 1617, Ph 290), expresses 


. a supply coming from a different quarter from the deficiency. 


He finds the idea of balance in the évz/, and hopes it is not an 
over-refinement to suggest that zvravarAnpéw is more unassuming 
than dveranpéw, ‘since part of the force of the word is thrown 
on the idea of correspondence.’ Christ’s afflictions are incom- 
plete till Paul brings his quota of affliction to add to them. And 
every Christian must bring his quota of affliction to add to 
them before they are complete. For the afflictions are not 
the afflictions of the Redeemer, but of His Body the Church. 
They are His afflictions just because the Church is His Body. 
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hélebh, Ps 811° 14714 ‘the finest of the wheat,’ lit. 
as AVm and RVm ‘fat of wheat’: the fuller 
phrase ‘ kidney-fat of wheat’ is found in Dt 32". 
(5) xaapés, Jth 105 ‘fine bread’ (RVm ‘ pure’). 

Tn all other cases ‘fine’ goes with its subst. in 
order to bring out the full meaning of the subst. in 
the Heb. or Greek. It is used (1) along with linen 
for wy shésh, Gn 41%, Ex 254 etc., Ezk 161-18 277; 
for ya biz, 1 Ch 47 15%”, 2Ch 24 314, Est 1° 8%, 
Ezk 2736; for 710 sddhin, Pr 31% (RV ‘linen gar- 
ments’), Is 3%; for pox *éédn, Pr 7° (RV ‘linen 


of the yarn’); for Biccos, Lk 16%, Rev. 18"; for | L. 


(adj.) Bicowos, 1 Es 36, Rev 181% 198.14; and for 
cwébev, Mk 15% (RV ‘a linen cloth’). (2) With 
flour for nbb sdleth, Lv 2} etc., Nu 6" etc., 1 K 4”, 
2K 71-1618, 1 Ch 9% 23%, Ezk 16% 29 464; and for 
ceutdads, Sir 35? 38", Bel’, 2 Mac 18 15, Rev 18%. 
(3) With gold for 1» pdz, Job 281", Ps 19° 1191, 
Pr 82, Ca 5, Is 1312, La 4?; for ona kethem, Job 31%, 
Pr 25%, Dn 105 (RV ‘pure gold’); and for pin 
hartiz Pr 34, Zee 9°. (4) With brass for yadkonl- 
Bavoy [-os], Rev 1 2)8 (RV ‘ burnished’). Thus the 
adj., which was introduced to mark a distinction 
in the Heb. and Greék words, has been used so 
freely as to obliterate any distinction, and RV has 
done little to restore it. ‘Fine’ means ‘ finished’ 
(Lat. jinitus, Old Fr. fin), and hence of superior 
quality, and that is its meaning in all those 
places. RV, however, has introduced the word in 
the sense of ‘ broken small,’ ‘of minute particles,’ 
Dt 92 ‘as fine as dust’ (reyd px, AV ‘small as 
dust’). 

The verb to fine (mod. ‘ refine’) is derived from 
the adj., and signifies to make pure. It occurs 
only Job 28! ‘Surely there is a vein for silver, and 
a place for gold where they fine it’ (371, RV ‘which 
they refine’). ‘Fining’ is used twice, Pr 17° ‘the 
fining pot is for silver’ (A1xD, Amer. RV ‘refining 
pot’), so 274, ‘Finer’ occurs only Pr 254 ‘a vesse 
for the finer’ (77s, Amer. RV ‘refiner’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FIR (vina bérésh; once wnina béréthim, Ca 1"; 
dpxevOos, Kédpos, mlrus, Kumdpiscos, mevkn; abies, 
cupressus). From the numerous words by which 
the LXX has tr? the Heb. original, it is clear 
that the learned men of that day were not agreed 
as to the identity of the tree intended. In a 
considerable number of passages the tr™ is not 
the name of a tree at all. The conditions required 
in the tree are—(1) That it could supply boards 
and planks and timber for doors (LXX TEvKLVAL, 
1 K 6%-*4), (2) That it could supply beams (LXX 
Kédpwot, 2 Ch 3°) for the roofing of the temple. 
These must have been large, and very strong. 
(3) That it was useful in shipbuilding (Ezk 27°). 
The LXX in this passage has transposed the words 
for cedar and fir, giving as follows: ‘The cedar 
from Senir was built for thee, the planks of the 
decks were taken off the cypress of Lebanon, of 
which to make for thee pine masts.’ It uses here 
kumdptooos for the transposed word. It is not clear 
why the word pine in the last clause was added. 
Perhaps it refers to the resinous quality of the 
wood. (4) It was suitable for musical instruments 
(2S 6°). The LXX, however, in this passage 
renders the word béréshim by év loyi, in strength, 
and not by the name of any tree. This corre- 
sponds with the parallel passage 1 Ch 138 ‘with 
all their might,’ where the Heb. text is tp-b>a 
on instead of ovina yy $53. If we adopt the 
reading of 1 Chin 18, the abruptness and apparent 
unseasonableness of the mention of the wood of 
which the musical instruments were made is 
avoided, and the two passages satisfactorily recon- 
ciled. The slight clerical error which would thus 
be corrected is obvious on a comparison of the 
two texts side by side. Budde has adopted this 
amended reading in his new edition of the text 


of Samuel. Should we also adopt it, there would 
no longer be any necessity to consider the adapta- 
tion oF the bérésh to the manufacture of musical 
instruments (see Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 
Pinus Halepensis, Mill., has been proposed as 
the equivalent of 6bérésh. But its wood is not 
durable, and would hardly have been chosen for 
the beams of the temple. Two other trees have 


been proposed as the equivalent of bérésh, either 
of which would meet all the requirements: Juni- 
perus excelsa, M.B., and Cupressus sempervirens, 
The former is called in Arab. lizzdb and 


“JUNIPERUS EXCELSA.’ TALL JUNIPER. 


sherbin. It grows in the alpine and sub-alpine 
regions of Lebanon and Antilebanon, up to an alti- 
tude of 9000 ft. Its comus, when not hacked by 
the woodman, is ovate-lanceolate. Its trunk is 
straight, and its wood very solid and durable. 
It has dense ascending branches, small appressed 
leaves, and black berries as large as a marrowfat 
pea. The wood is well stored with resin—a fact 
which threatens the tree with extinction, as the 
remaining forests are fast being cut down by the « 
tar smelters. Its trunks make solid and inde- 
structible beams, and its wood, which is reddish 
and fragrant, is suitable for boards, planks, ship 
timber, and otker purposes. But, notwithstanding 
the suitableness of the juniper as a tree to the 
requirements of the case, the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, 
L. This tree has qualities resembling those of 
the last named. It has a straight trunk, hori- 
zontal, somewhat straggling branches, forming an 
ovate-oblong comus, small appressed leaves, and 
globular galbules, about an inch in diameter, com- 
posed of woody, shield-shaped scales. Its wood is 
useful for all the purposes indicated for the fir. 
Its name, xumdpiccos, is one of the most frequent 


FIRE 


translations of it in the LXX. 
Arab. sarw and sherbin, both of which are the 
equivalent of cypress in that language. Contrary 
to an opinion cited in Oxf. Heb. Lex., under the 
head wna, it is found in abundance in Lebanon 
and Antilebanon. A variety of it, with ascend- 


*CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS.’ 


WILD CYPRESS. 


ing branches, forming a lanceolate comus, is the 
familiar cemetery cypress, so common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oriental cities. Many of these have 
tall straight trunks, which would make massive 
beams and ship timbers. G. E. Post. 


FIRE (in OT most commonly wx, op, rupicuds, 
also Wx, AvN, MIB; in Dn occurs Aram. 73; in NT 
mop, also upd, ds) denotes primarily the ordinary 
hii of combustion, with its accompaniments of 

ight and heat. The Scripture references to it 
are too numerous to classify exhaustively. Those 
which deserve special attention fall into two 
groups, according as the word is used in a literal 
or in a figurative sense. 

I. LITERAL USAGE.—Here we may distinguish 
—1. Fire accompanying God’s presence. Besides 
numerous metaphorical allusions in connexion 
with theophanies, there are several references to 
fire as a physical phenomenon appearing on such 
occasions. See Gn 15”, Ex 3? (the burning bush), 
Ex 1918, Dt 49° (Mt. Sinai), Ex 40, Nu 9%, Dt 1°, 
Ps 784 1059 (the guiding pillar). 2. Sacrificial 
fire. (a) Sacrifice by fire was a primitive mode of 
worship (Gn 8” 22%). (6) Under the Mosaic law 
fire was a most important means of offering the 
various prescribed sacrifices, which are described 
as ‘offerings made by fire unto J”.’. For this pur- 
pose a fire was kept continually burning on the 
altar of burnt-offering (Lv 6, 1 Es 6%). Accord- 
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It_is called in | ing to Lv 9% it had a miraculous origin, and it 


was similarly rekindled in Solomon’s temple (2 Ch 
7+). Some find a reference to this perpetual fire 
in Is 31° (but see Cheyne, Delitzsch, im Joc.), and 
in the name Ariel (the hearth of God?) applied to 
Jerus. in Is 2927. In 2 Mac 1-2 there is a 
legend about the hiding of the sacred fire at the 
fall of Jerus., and its discovery by Nehemiah after 
the Exile. For the story of a later rekindling see 
2 Mac 10°. (c) Mention is made of special answers 
by fire when sacrifices were offered elsewhere than 
at the regular sanctuary, as in the cases of Gideon 
(Jg 67), Elijah (1 K 18%), and David (1 Ch 21°), 
(ad) Fire was used for offering incense. It was 


carried in censers (Lv 16! 1°), or placed on the altar 


of incense (Ex 307), and the incense sprinkled 
upon it. To use any other than the sacred fire 
for this purpose was to offer ‘strange fire,’ the 
offence for which Nadab and Abihu perished (Lv 
101, Nu 34 26%). (¢) Human sacrifice, especially 
child sacrifice, by fire was practised by certain of 
Israel’s neighbours (Dt 12%, 2 K 17%). It was 
strictly forbidden in the law (Lv 18”, Dt 18°), but 
is repeatedly mentioned as a sin of Israel (2 K 172’, 
Jer 7°! 19° 32%, Ezk 167 20°6- 51), being carried on in 
particular by Ahaz (2 K 163, 2 Ch 28%) and Manasseh 
(2 K 21%, 2 Ch 33°). The scene of these rites was 
Topheth in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 7#4). See 
W. R. Smith, BS, pp. 352, 353, and Driver, Deut. 
p. 222. 3. Lightning. In such expressions as 
‘fire from heaven,’ ‘the fire of God,’ ete., which 
describe at times a destructive agency (Ly 10?, 
2K 1, Job 1), and at times the token by 
which sacrifice was approved (2 c, above), some 
such phenomenon as hghtning is evidently to be 
understood, as also when ‘fire and hail’ are men- 
tioned together (Ex 97% °4, Ps 105°? 1488). 4, Fire 
for domestic purposes. Its use in this respect was 
twofold. (a) For the preparation of food, as for 
roasting flesh (Ex 12, 2 Ch 35%, Is 4416, 1 Es 1%), 
for broiling fish (Jn 21°), for baking (1 K 17¥, 
Jer 738), (6) For warmth, as in Is 441%, Jer 36”, 
Mk 14°4, Lk 225, Jn 188, Ac 28%. In Pal, fire is 
only occasionally used for heating, and there are no 
regular fireplaces except in kitchens, but portable 
braziers or ‘fire-pans’ are employed. The larger 
houses have special ‘winter rooms’ (Jer 36”, Am 
35), In these a cavity is made in the middle of 
the floor, in which the ‘stove’ (ns) is placed. When 
the fire has burnt out a wooden frame is placed 
over it, and this is covered with a carpet so as to 
retain the heat (Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 107 ; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. 141; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 124). The 
Arabs in the desert use as a hearth a hole lined 
with stones (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, i. 209). 
The use of fire on the Sabbath for domestic pur- 
poses was forbidden in the law (Ex 35°; Jos. Wars, 
II. vili. 9). 5. Fire in metallurgy. Fire has been 
employed from the earliest times for refining, cast- 
ing, and forging metals. Among the Scripture 
allusions to this use are Ex 3274 (the golden calf), 
the various references to ‘molten images,’ and also 
Is 4412 5416, 2 Es 16%, Sir 25,1 P17. 6. Fire as a 
destroying agent. Among the effects of fire de- 
struction is naturally prominent. Death by fire (or 
possibly burning after execution by another method) 
was the penalty for certain offences (Lv 20% 21%, Jos 
715.25), and was also a mode of inflicting vengeance 
(2S 12° [2], Jer 29”, Dn 3": , 2 Mac 7°). Conquerors 
burned the idols of vanquished nations (2 K 19%, 
Is 37), and the Israelites were specially enjoined 
so to destroy those of the Canaanites (Dt 7°, 1 Mac 
5%), Fire was a common means of destroying 
cities and property taken in war; and_ hence “a 
fire shall go forth,’ ‘I will send (or kindle) a fire, 
are formule which occur frequently in the pro- 
phetical books. Setting a crop on fire was one 
way of provoking a quarrel (Jg 15*°, 2 8 14%), 
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and provision was made in the law (Ex 22°) for 
making good the damage done by fire accidentally 
raised. Fire was a convenient method of destroy- 
ing obnoxious writings (Jer 36%, 1 Mac 1°), The 
disposal of human bodies by burning was quite 
exceptional among the Hebrews (1 S 31”, Am 61), 
but the refuse of the bodies of animals used in 
sacrifice was destroyed by fire (Lv 4% 6 1677, 
He 134). Garments infected by ‘leprosy’ were to 
be burnt (Lv 13%: 57), and it was also common to 
burn rubbish of various kinds, as stubble (Is 5%), 
chaff (Mt 32, Lk 31”), and tares (Mt 13%). Topheth 
(2 e, above) is said to have become in later times a 
receptacle and burning-place of rubbish. (This is 
doubted by Robinson; see BRP? i. 274.) Fire is 
contemplated as the means by which the visible 
universe is to be destroyed (2 P 37”). 17. Fire asa 
purifying agent. This use arises from the previous 
one in cases where impurities are of a combustible 
nature while the material to be purified is not so 
(Nu 31”). 

II. MeTaAPHoRICAL USAGE.—Many of the fore- 
going properties and uses of fire have suggested fig. 
applications of the word. Thus we find it em- 
ployed as a symbol—1. Of God Himself. (a) Of 
His glory, in such visions as those described in 
Ezk 1+ 10%7, Dn 79 10° (6) Of His protecting 
presence (2 K 617, Zec 25). (c) Of His holiness 
(Dt 4%, He 12%). 2. Of God’s righteous judgment, 
which tests the deeds of men (Zec 13°, Mal 32, 
1 Co 3). 3. Of God’s wrath against sin (Is 66! 16, 
Jer 44 21”, La 23:4, Ezk 215! 9971, Am 5° 74 etc.). 
4, Of the punishment of the wicked (Ps 68? 97°, 
Is 4714, Ezk 2818, Mt 13% 5°, 2 Th 18). Topheth or 
Gehenna (I. 6 above) suggests the language in 
Is 66%, Jth 161’, Sir 717, Mt 18°, Mk 94-48, Fire 
is the emblem of the danger which the saved 
escape (Zec 3%, Jude 7). ‘Eternal fire’ and ‘the 
lake of fire’ are images of the punishment of the 
lost (Mt 2541, Jude 7, Rev 192° 2019-14-15 978), 5, Of 
sin (Is 918 65°), and particularly of lust (Hos 7°, 
Sir 231°), and of the mischief of the tongue (Pr 167", 
Ja 3°). 6. Of trouble and affliction (Ps 66”, Is 432, 
Jer 51%, Hab 2). 7. Of religious emotion (Ps 39°), 
and especially of prophetic inspiration, as ‘the word 
of the Lord’ (Jer 5! 20° 23”). 8. Of the law (2 Es 
13%), 9. Of the Holy Spirit (Mt 34, Lk 316, Ac 23), 

Reference is apparently made in 2 Mac 10° to 
the method of procuring fire by striking steel 
against flint. With regard to fuel, the material 
used for the sacrificial fire, both in primitive and 
in later times, was wood (Gn 22?.6, Ly 6). Special 
arrangements were made for supplying the altar 
fire. The Gibeonites were made ‘hewers of wood’ 
for the house of the Lord (Jos 9”), and after the 
Exile a special wood-offering was appointed for the 
ce (Neh 10* 131). It is called by Josephus 
the festival of Xylophoria (Wars, 11. xvii. 6). For 
ordinary purposes the staple fuel was charcoal 
(see COAL), but other materials were also used, 
such as thorns (Ps 58° 118”, Ec 78 Is 332) and 
grass (Mt 6, Lk 1278), The asphaltum found 
near the Dead Sea is combustible, as is also the 
‘stink-stone’ found in the same neighbourhood, 
which is burnt along with camel’s dung (Burck- 
hardt, Travels in Syria, p. 394). The last men- 
tioned, as well as other kinds of dung (Ezk 4%), is 
also used alone as fuel (Niebuhr, Travels in Arabia, 
ii, 282; Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 369). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

FIREBRAND.—See BRAND. FIREPAN.— Sce 

CENSER. 


FIRKIN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
FIRMAMENT.—See Cosmocony, 
FIRSTBORN.—See FAMILY. 


FIRST-FRUITS (o'53, in Lv 23” nna, LXX 
mpwroyevyipata; mMmvxy dmrapx7). —The custom of 
offering first-fruits was shared by the Isr. with 
many other ancient nations, and it is also found 
in many savage religions. Frazer (Golden Bough, 
ii. 68-90) cites many examples to show that the 
new corn was eaten sacramentally in order that 
the worshippers might share in the divine life of 
the corn-spirit, with which it was assumed that 
the grain was instinct. The eating of the first- 
fruits is, then, similar to the earliest form of animal 
sacrifice, in which the victim was regarded as 
divine, and the essence of the sacrifice lies in 
the communal feast and the participation of all 
the worshippers in the divine life. The two still 
remain separated by an important difference. The 
divine animal probably belonged to the kin of the 
worshippers, and the sacrificial meal strengthened 
the bond of kinship by a distribution of the com- 
mon life. There is no reason for assuming this 
in the case of the corn-spirit. He gives, further, 
several instances of the offering of the first-fruits 
to the deity, in which the sacramental idea is 
absent (Golden Bough, ii. 373-384). The offering 
is in these cases of the nature of tribute or thank- 
offering. It is considered unsafe to eat of the 
new crops till the god has received his share, 
and the rite thus falls into the same category 
as numerous others familiar to the student of 
ritual and custom. The offering of the first-fruits 
does not sanctify the rest of the crop, but it makes 
it lawful food (W. R. Smith, #S,? 241). 

The Heb. first-fruits belong to the latter class ; 
they are tribute, not the staple of a sacramental 
meal. The history is not in all points clear, partly 
owing to the shifting sense of the terminology. 
It is essential, if confusion is to be avoided, to 
keep the regulations of the codes distinct, and 
take them in their chronological order. 

(a) In the oldest legislation (JE) the first-fruits 
of the harvest are required (Ex 231° 34). Twice 
the curious phrase occurs, ‘the first of the first- 
fruits’ (apD2 nvna Ex 23 3475, so in Ezk 44*). 
This is taken by some to mean the first-ripe, by 
others the choicest, of the first-fruits. But prob- 
ably ‘of the first-fruits’ is added to explain ‘the 
first,’ the first, that is, the first-fruits. It seems 
probable that in Ex 22” first-fruits are referred 
to in the words ayny apydo (lit. ‘thy fulness and 
thy tear,’ paraphrased in RV as ‘the abundance 
of thy fruits and of thy liquors’), on account of 
the mention of the firstborn in the parallel clause. 
If so, the first-fruits can hardly be confined to 
cereals, but will include wine and oil (‘thy 
liquors’), The LXX gives dmapyal ddwyos kal 
Ayvod (‘ first-fruits of thy threshing-floor and wine- 
press’). A feast was connected with the offering, 
‘the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labour’ 
(Ex 2316), ‘the feast of weeks, even of the first- 
fruits of wheat harvest’ (Ex 34”), The amount 
to be offered is not stated ; it seems to have been 
left to the discretion of the offerer. It is inter- 
esting to observe that a man brought Elisha as 
a gift ‘bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves oi 
barley, and fresh ears of corn’ (2 K 4). 

(6) In Deuteronomy (D) the Isr. is ordered to 
bring of his fixgt-fruits in a basket to the central 
sanctuary and present it to the priest, with a pro- 
fession of gratitude to God for deliverance from 
Egyp. bondage and the possession of the fruitful 
land of Palestine. A feast then follows, in which 
the Levite and the stranger are to share the 
offerer’s hospitality (Dt 26'"). According to 184 
the priest is to receive the first-fruits of corn, 
wine, and oil, and the first of the fleece. The two 
regulations seem to be in conflict, and it has been 
supposed that 184 is a later addition. Possibly 
there is no discrepancy. The basket of first-fruits 
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may be only a portion, and this may be the first- 
fruits meant in 184, the rest being kept for the 
feast, or it may be the whole and the feast not 
made of the first-fruits at all. (See Driver, Deut. 
p. 290. He decides for the latter alternative.) It 
is not clear what was the relation of the first- 
fruits to the Tithe. Several scholars regard them 
as really identical, but this is not certain. See 
TITHE. 

(c) As Dt 18* claims the first-fruits for the 
Levitical priests, so Hzekiel, whose legislation 
forms the transition to the Priestly Code, claims 
for the priests (i.e. the sons of Zadok) ‘the first 
of all the first-fruits of everything,’ and, in addi- 
tion, the first of the dough (44°). 

(zd) In the small code known as the Law of 
Holiness (H) it is enjoined that on the day after 
the Sabbath a sheaf of the first-fruits of the har- 
vest should be brought to the priest, who should 
wave it before the Lord. A burnt-offering and 
a meal-offering are to accompany this ceremony, 
and, till it is accomplished, no bread, parched 
corn, or fresh ears must be eaten (Ly 2310-14), 
Seven weeks later two wave loaves of two-tenths 
of an ephah of fine flour and leavened are to be 
offered as first-fruits (Ly 237. The additional 
regulations in 23!8-*0 are for the most part a later 
insertion interpolated from Nu 28?7-2%), 

(e) In the Priestly Code (P) the réshith and the 
bikkirtm seem to be distinguished. In Nu 18” 
the best of the corn, wine, and oil, that is, the 
réshith, belongs to the priest. In the next verse 
the dikkirim of all that is in their land also belong 
to the priest. Probably, the d:kkirim should be 
interpreted as the first ripe raw fruits, while the 
réshith will be the prepared oil and wine and corn. 
(So Wellhausen, Nowack, and RV.) Accordingly, 
we find in Neh 10® that the bikkirim of the 
ground and of the fruit trees were brought into the 
house of the Lord, while the réshith of dough, heave- 
offerings, fruit, wine, and oil were brought into the 
store-rooms of the temple (107 12"). The distinc- 
tion is observed in LXX and by Philo and Josephus. 
In Nu 15 +1 it is enacted that the first of the dough 
also shall be given as a heave-offering. According 
to Ly 2" leaven and honey might be included in 
the first-fruits, though they could not be part of 
any offering made by fire. The meal-offering of 
first-fruits consisted of parched corn in the ear 
with oil and frankincense. Part of the corn and 
oil with all the frankincense was to be burnt 
(Ly 2'4-16), An interesting law, which rests on 
the same principle as the law of first-fruits, is 
that of Ly 19-25, which ordains that the fruit of 
a tree shall not be used for the first three years 
after it is planted (‘three years shall they be as 
uncircumcised unto you’), and shall be consecrated 
to God in the fourth year. In the fifth year it 
may be eaten. 

(f) In the later period a distinction was made 
between the bdikkirim and the tériméth (nian 
oblations) ; the fullest treatment of the subject 
is in the two tracts of the Mishna which bear 
these names. The bikkirim were taken from 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. The fruits were offered fresh by those 
who dwelt near Jerus., and dried by those who 
came from a distance. The companies came in 
a procession headed by the ox for the sacrifice, 
and marched to the music of pipes. They were 
met in Jerus. by the chief priests. The offerers 
then carried their wreathed baskets on their 
shoulders to the temple courts, and were wel- 
comed by the Levites with the singing of Ps 30. 
Then the baskets were given to the priests, and 
the formula (Dt 26°) was repeated. The ¢éri- 
moth were a tax for the support of the priests, and 
used only by them, and were levied on every kind 


of fruit of the ground and of trees. The choicest 
of the fruits were to be given; not more than ay 
or less than yg of the crop was expected. There 
was also the Hallah (nbn), which was the first of 
the dough, »; of the whole piece in the case of 
private individuals, and = in that of public 
bakers. 

LITERATURE.—Nowack, Heb. Archiiol. ii. pp. 255-257; Well- 


hausen, Prolegom. pp. 157, 158; Schiirer, HJP um. i, 237-242 
See also Philo, De festo cophini and De preemiis sacerdotum. 


A. S. PEAKE. 


_ FIRSTLING.—A firstling * is the first (in time) of 
its kind, Pr 3° Cov. ‘Honoure the LoRDE with thy 
substaunce, and with the firstlinges of all thine 
encrease.’ In Macbeth, tv. i. 147, Shaks. uses the 
word of the first thoughts of the heart and the first 
acts of the hand— 
‘From this moment 

The very firstlings of my heart shall be 

The firstlings of my hand.’ 
In EV it is used only of the firstborn of beasts, 
though the Heb. words so tr® (132 or 77\93, and 
wz) are used also of the firstborn of women. 


FISH.—Fishes are very abundant in the inland 
waters of Pal. and Syria, except the Dead Sea, 
as well as in the adjacent Mediter. and the Nile. 
Even the intensely salt springs by the Dead Sea 
swarm with certain kinds of fish, while the water 
of that sea, which contains a large percentage of 
chloride of magnesium, is fatal to all animal life. 
Thousands of fish are borne by the rapid current 
of the Jordan into that sea, and, as soon as they 
reach its waters, are stupefied, and fall a prey to 
cormorants and kingfishers, or their bodies are 
washed up on the shore and feed the ravens and 
vultures. Tristram mentions forty-three species 
of fish found in inland waters. Of these the large 
number of twenty-two are peculiar to Pal. and 
Syria, and of this number fourteen are peculiar 
to the Jordan Valley and one to the mountain 
lake of Yamini, S.E. of the cedars, and three 
inhabit only the Damascus lakes. Many of the 
species swarm in immense shoals in the Sea of 
Galilee and in the warm fountains by its shores, 
as well as in the Jordan and its affluents, the 
Leontes, the Orontes, and the lakes of Antioch, 
Hems, etc. Fresh-water fishes are also very 
abundant in all the perennial streams which flow 
into the Mediter., often ascending long distances, 
and not infrequently leaping up the rapids and 
cascades to reach their spawning places. |The 
adjacent Mediter. is also well stocked with a large 
number of species of fish. 

The large number and great fecundity of fish 
is expressed in the Heb. name 337 ddg, from An 
to multiply abundantly. They were taken from 
the earliest times, and many of them used as food 
(Gn 923), Not a few of them are highly specialized 
in form and aspect ; yet, while a considerable num- 
ber of land animals and birds and even insects 
had names in Heb., not a single species of fish is 
named in the Scriptures. The only attempt at 
classification was into clean and wnclean (Ly 11°:?). 
The former comprised those which had fins and 
scales; the latter, all others. This distinction 
was recognized in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. iii. 58, 59), and under el-Hakim, who pro- 
hibited the sale of unclean fish (Lane, Mod. Egyp. 
i. 132). The good and bad fish (Mt 13) may have 
referred to this distinction, or to some other 
standard of excellence. The writer has seen @ 
fisherman on the Mediter. coast in his anger beat 
to a jelly the head of a tish to which he objected. 


* From first and ling a suffix with varying force but generally 
dimin., seen also in changeling, darling, fatling, fondling, 
foundling, gosling, hireling, inkling, nestling, nurseling, seedling, 
stripling, starveling, underling, worldling. 
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At other times they cast them away on the shore, 
or back into the water. 

The Hebrews seem to have classified together all 
creatures living in the waters, whether ‘whales’ 
AV, or ‘sea-monsters’ RV (Gn 17; Heb. tan- 
ninim), or ‘great fish’ (Jon 17 Sita 3 dag gddhél), 
or the ‘living creature that moveth’ (Gn 1”), or 
Setishial(vse’)s ‘ 

The fish was an object of idolatry in all the 
ancient world. The Philistines worshipped Dagon, 
the Fish-god (1S 54), who was represented with 
the body of a man and the tail of a fish (but see 
DaGon, p. 544%). Hence it was forbidden to make 
an image of a fish (Dt 418), which to the Heb. 
included, as before said, all living creatures in 
the water (Ex 20%). G. E. Post. 


FISHER.—Fisher, says Bradley (Oxf. Eng. Dict.), 
is now archaic, being superseded in ordinary use 
by ‘fisherman.’ AV has followed previous versions 
in giving ‘fisher’ in Is 198, Jer 16! Ezk 47! (29, 
only plu.), Mt 43829, Mk 1127 (adcevs), though it 
has ‘fisherman’ after Tind. and the others (except 
Wye. and Rhem.) in Lk 57 (a\cevs). For the ‘ fisher’s 
coat’ of Jn 21’ see COAT. 


FISHING.—The natural history of Palestine fish 
has been little studied. Along the coast there 
are the usual Mediterranean varieties, with an 
undue proportion of mullet. Some 33 varieties of 
fresh-water fish have been counted in the Jordan 
Valley, where fish swarm in Galilee as remarked by 
Tristram, and in the waters of Merom one may see 
tons taken in oneday by adrag-net. The fact that 
the fish of this basin resemble African species was 
first observed by Josephus. ‘There are several 
kinds of fish in it (Galilee), different both to the taste 
and sight from those elsewhere.’ Also he says of 
the Capharnaum fountain, ‘it produces the Coracin 
fish’ (BJ 11. x. 8). Several Nilotic species abound. 
The Chromides, carp-like, are called by the Arabs 
‘combs,’ from their flat shape and projecting spines. 
Of the Siluridz, sheat fish (Clarias Macracan- 
thus, Arab. Berboot) grows to the size of 8 or 4 ft.; 
its flesh is much prized. Most abundant are the 
barbel and bream, while dace, bleak, and loaches are 
found. . Eels are in many streams, and swarm in 
the Orontes. Near Tripoli is a pool full of sacred 
fish. Fossil fish, beautifully preserved in the 
Lebanon limestone, are of existing genera. While 
not strictly fish, we may mention that along the 
coast are dolphins, seals, and whales—the two 
latter very rare. The ‘badger skins’(AV Ex 26%) 
were probably of the Red Sea dugong, a marine 
mammal, whose skin is used now; and the Hebrew 
term wna corresponds to Arab. twhas, which includes 
this animal. 

Fishes technically are not mentioned in the 
creatwe acts of the fifth period except as included 
in the terms yw, lit. ‘swarmer’ (AV ‘moving 
creature’), and o9t:n oping (AV ‘great whales,’ 
RV ‘great sea-monsters’). The first of these 
terms occurs more specifically Lv 11! on pow. 
‘he dominion of man, however, it is interesting 
to note, is given over fish, o:7 +37 (Gn 1°, renewed 
Gn 9?, cf. Ps 88). 

Fish were a staple article of diet in Egypt, and 
their loss part of the plague (Ex 7}*”), The 
Israelites murmured, ‘we remember the fish we 
did eat freely’ (Nu 115), The ceremonial law 
declared all that had not ‘fins and scales’ an 
‘abomination’ (Lv 11°12), The repeated prohibi- 
tion of worship of anything ‘that is in the water 
under the earth’ (Ex 204), ‘the likeness of any 
fish» that is in the waters beneath the earth’ 
(Dt 4’), was needed, for the Philistines worshipped 
Dagon= ‘little fish’ (1S 52; but see art. DAGON). 
It has also been alleged (but see Baethgen, Rel.-ges. 


60) that ‘Sidon was the fish goddess of Pheenicia’ 
(Tristram). This cult existed both in Assyria and 
India. Solomon, in his wisdom, ‘spake of the 
fishes’ (1K 4%), In the time of Nehemiah, fish, 
probably cured, were brought by the Tyrians to 
Jerusalem (Neh 131%), where we know there was a 
‘Fish-gate.? See JERUSALEM. 

The ‘great fish (512 23 Jon 12’) prepared’ for 
Jonah has been supposed to be a shark or whale. 
Both AV and RV tr. kos in Mt 12” ‘whale’ (RVm 
‘sea-monster’). The fact that a killer-whale, 21 
ft. long, can swallow porpoises and seals would 
imply that a much larger whale might swallow a 
man. Part of the skeleton of a whale, 43 ft. long, 
is in the museum of the Syr. Prot. College, Beirit. 
The carcass of this whale was cast by a storm on 
the coast near Tyre. 

As a type of restoration, Ezk 47%? tells us that 
in the Dead Sea ‘shall be a very great multitude 
of fish.’ ‘These fish shall be according to their 
kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding 
many.’ 

Fish in NT brought a livelihood to the apostles ; 
they are one of the ‘good gifts’ (Mt 7!) twice 
miraculously multiplied to the multitudes (Mt 
17/78 15348), Broiled fish was eaten by our 
Saviour (Lk 244) and given by Him to the disciples 
(Jn 219-15), The discrimination between good and 
bad fish is used as a type of final separation of classes 
of men (Mt 13%). ‘To the early Christians the fish 
became a sacred symbol, the Greek word ix6vs 
being formed by the initial letters of the four 
Gr. words used in the confession, ‘Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour’ (‘Iyjcotds Xpiords, Geod vios, 
Zwrjp). See D.C.A. s.v. Ixus. 

As formerly, so now, in the East fishing is the 
occupation of the simple and poor, and wholly un- 
known as a pastime. The methods and means 
have likewise changed but little. These were 
principally— 

(1) The small net cast by hand, 079 (Ezk 26° 
323 4719, Hab 15-17, Mic 77, Ec 7%), déxrvov (Mt 4” 
etc.), dudiBrAnorpov (Mt 418, Mk 1%). This is very 
commonly employed still. The present writer has 
watched its use at Tabigha (probably Bethsaida), 
etre fish gather at the outlet of streams into the 
ake. 

(2) The seine, n> (Is 198) or nq229 (Hab 1%), 
caynvn. This was used in two ways—either let 
down into the deep and drawn together in a 
narrowing circle and then drawn into the boat or 
boats (Lk 5*°), or as a semicircle drawn to the 
shore (Mt 13%). Both these methods are seen 

aily. 

(8) The hook, 725 (Is 198, Job 414), aay, 1 (Am 4), 
dyxucrpov (Mt 17°”). This was used with a line, 
ban, but no mention is made of a rod, as fly-fishing 
is unknown. Hab 1 mentions all the three 
methods we have described. 

(4) The harpoon or spear (Job 417), EV ‘ barbed 
irons’ (nav), ‘fish spears’ (27 dyby). This is a 
method depicted on Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments. At present it is practised only at night 
by torchlight. : 

In spite of the mistranslations ‘fish pools’ 
(Ca 74 AV), ‘ponds for fish’ (Is 19! AV), there is 
no evidence that the pools of the Bible were used 
for fish culture. 

The Turkish Government now taxes fishing as 
an occupation, and also takes 20 per cent. of the 
price of the fish sold in the seaports, and collects 
this again if the fish are taken to another port. 
The fisheries of Merom and Galilee are farmed out 
to contractors, who forbid all others to engage in 
the trade. 

As an occupation fishing has been honoured by 
the selection of its followers as apostles; by being 
the object of Jesus’ special favour on two occasions 
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(Lk 5!*-, Jn 21); and chosen as the type of earnest, 
skilful soul-saving (Mk 1’, Lk 5”). 
W. K. Eppy. 
FISH-GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


FISH-POOL occurs in AV of Ca 74 ‘ Thine eyes 
are [like] the fish-pools of Heshbon,’ but the exact 
translation is simply ‘pools’ (so RV; Heb. nizra, 
LXX Nya). See Hitzig, ad loc., and art. HESH- 
BON. Equally unwarrantable is the introduction 
of ‘fish’ in Is 19”, where AV, following Ibn Ezra, 
tr. way>piy ray ‘eyrba “all that make sluices [and] 
ponds for fish. The passage is obscure (see 
Skinner, ad loc.), but probably the correct tr® is 
that of RV, ‘all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.’* It is possible that the elsewhere 
unexampled ‘pix (for ‘21y) was a play suggested by 
the employment of the ‘workers for hire’ in the 
construction of water-tanks (0°14; so Del. quot- 
ing Ehrentreu, ad Joc.). The LXX, while agree- 
ing with this tr® of way pay (AumnOhoovTar Kal Tas 
yuxas movécovow), gives ‘manufacturers of strong 
drink’ (sro:obyres Tov ¢DAov),t+ instead of ‘ workers for 
hire.’ They must have read 12¥ for 73¥. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FITCHES.—AV gives fitches in the text in 
two places. 4. Ezk 4°. Here the Heb. is npe2 
kussemeth, tri in AVm and RV spelt. We believe 
the plant intended is the kirseneh or kirsenneh of 
the Arabs, Vicia Hrvilia, L. The same Heb. word 
is used in two other places (Ex 9%, Is 28%), where 
AV has rye and RV spelé (see RYE). 2. Is 2875-27, 
Here the Heb. is nsp kegah. This is the nutmeg 
flower, Nigella sativa, L., a Ranunculaceous plant, 
cultivated everywhere in the East for its black 
seeds, which are used as a condiment and a 
medicine, It is called in Arab. shiniz, or shihniz, 
and habbat el-barakah, v.e. the seed of blessing, or 
el-habbat es-sauda, i.e. the black seed. An Arab. 
proverb says, ‘in the black seed is the medicine 
for every disease.’ Avicenna recommends it in 
dyspepsia, and for bronchial and other affections. 
Orientals often put a pinch of the seeds on the 
middle of the upper surface of the flat loaves of 
bread before baking. In baking they adhere. 
Pliny alludes to their use by bakers (Nat. Hist. 
xix. 52). They are believed to assist digestion. 
They have a warm aromatic flavour and carmina- 
tive properties. Like other seeds produced in 
small quantities, as cummin, they are often beaten 
out with a stick, as mentioned in Is 2877, instead 
of being threshed out with the mérag. 

G. E. Post. 

FLAG.—Two Heb. words are tr? by flag. 1. iny 
(dhu; dxe [in LXX of Sir 40° this was supposed 
till 1896 to represent the Heb. *dAii] Bovrouor) 
occurs in three connexions. (a) Where the kine 
feed in an *dhw (Gn 417138), (6) Where Bildad 
asks, ‘Can the rush (“23, rdévpos) grow up without 
mire? can the flag (inx, Botrouov) grow without 
water?’ (Job 8"). (c) In a passage (Hos 13%) 
where both AV and RV, following the LXX, give 
brethren for ony *dhim, which the Oxf. Heb. Lew. 
regards as a plural of inxs, abbreviated from ony 
*athdwim, the context seeming to point to a water 
plant, withering before the E. wind, which dries 
up its spring. In the passage in Job the géme 
and the ’4hw occur in the two members of a 
parallelism. RVm gives for géme ‘ papyrus,’ and 
for ’Ahw ‘reed-grass’ (ef. Ebers, Hgypten wu. die 
Biicher Moses, 338{.). The latter is no more 
definite than flag, and therefore only confuses 
the question of identity by another term. We 

* Rashi has ‘ponds of rest,’ where the waters rest and are 
retained! Ibn Ezra gives ‘where are the souls of the fish’; 
this is also adopted by Kimchi in his Lewicon (‘pools in which 
they hunt fish’); in his Comm. he mentions it, but he himself 


offers the same explanation as the RY. : 
t Properly ‘ beer,’ which was a favourite Egyptian beverage. 


have the authority of the LXX that the géme 
was the mdzupos, papyrus, and the dha, Botrouor, 
which some believe to be Cyperus esculentus, L., 
the edible galingale, and others Butomus wmbel- 
latus, L., the flowering rush, both swamp plants. 
iny (Gn 41*38) should be rendered ‘in the flower- 
ing rushes,’ or ‘in the sedges,’ or ‘in the fens.’ 
Similarly, the doubtful ony ’éhim (Hos 13%). The 
same indefiniteness is found in the Arab. term 
rabi', which means literally ‘spring,’ and refers 
to ‘spring herbage,’ and half, which refers to 
Granunee and Cyperacee in general. It is also 
found in the English ‘ grass.’ 

2. 3D (stéph, eros, carectwm) is used (a) of the 
sedgy or reedy plants on a river’s bank (Ex 2:5, 
Is 19%); (6) of weeds (Jn 2°), meaning sea-weeds. 
From the presence of these, and perhaps of other 
marine growths, as of coral, the Red Sea was 
named *j0"D: (yam-stiph). G. E. Post. 


FLAGON occurs five times in AV, but in onl 
one of these instances is the tr™ retained by RV, 
namely Is 22%, where both VSS tr. mba > by 
‘vessels of flagons.’? 533 or 5a; (when not used for 
a musical instrument) generally means a leather 
pitcher. Here it is perhaps an earthenware bottle. 
On the other hand, RV introduces ‘ flagons’ in two 
instances where it is not found in AV, namely 
Ex 25” 376 (in both niyp). This tr is probably 
correct (see CUP), although RV gives ‘cups’ for 
the same Heb. word in Nu 4’. In all these three 
passages AV has‘ covers.’ In the remaining four in- 
stances where AV gives ‘ flagons,’ the Heb. is aywix 
(25 69, 1 Ch 16%, Hos 3? [mazy yw], Ca 25 [nivouix] ; 
cf. nyin vp wy ‘the raisin-cakes [AV ‘ founda- 
tions’] of Kir-hareseth,’ Is 167). The meaning of 
this word is a ‘pressed cake . . . composed of 
meal, oil, and dibs’ (W. R. Smith, OTJC! 434, 
n. 7). Hence in 2S 6”, 1 Ch 16°, RV gives ‘cake 
of raisins’ for AV ‘flagon [of wine],’ in Hos 3} 
‘cakes of raisins’ for ‘flagons of wine,’ and in 
Ca 2° ‘raisins’ (RVm ‘cakes of raisins’) for 
‘flagons.? The LXX has in 28 6 Adyavov dd 
tnydvov, in 1 Ch 16? dmopeirn, in Hos 3! réupara 
peta orapldos, and in Ca 2? wpa. Luther, who like 
AV adopted a false Rabbinical derivation and 
interpretation of nvwxy, tr. in 25 6” and 1 Ch 16° 
ein Néssel Wein, and in Hos 3! eine Kanne Weins. 
In Ca 2° he has Blumen. In Kautzsch’s AT we 
find for 2S 6” and 1 Ch 16° Rosinenkuchen, and 
for Hos 3! and Ca 2° Traubenkuchen. See further 
under Foon, p. 32%, J. A. SELBIE. 


FLAX (anwp pishidh, dlvov, linwm).—The Heb. 
and its equivalents in Gr., Lat., and Eng. are 
used (1) for the growing plant (Ex 9°); (2) for 
the stalks when cut (Jos 2° pya onwa, AwoxdAayn, 
stipule lini); (3) for a wick made of the fibres 
(Is 42° 4317, AV ‘tow,’ RV ‘ flax,’ marg. ‘a wick’). 
The root form nwa pésheth, with suffix nwa pishti, 
LXX 60évd pov, is also used for the flax fibres 
(Hos 2?:%), The plural of the same, nna pishtim, 
is used for the hackled fibres (Pr 31%, Is 19°) ; 
these are twisted into cords (Jg 15!) or woven 
into stuff (Dt 22"). The shorter fibres are called 
ny; né‘dreth = tow (Jg 16°, Is 1%). The plural 
pishtim is also used for linen (Lv 13*-%), as well 
as for linen garments (vv.4", LXX tuarly orir- 
mulvw, Ezk 4417 crodas \vas). 

Flax, Linwm sativum, L., is a plant of the 
order Linacew, which has been cultivated from 
the earliest periods of the world’s history. It is 
a perennial, with slender stalks, 2 to 3 ft. high, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, and showy blue flowers. 
Its stalks produce the strong fibres out of which 
linen is manufactured. These stalks were dried 
on the flat roofs of the houses (Jos 2°), then 
steeped in water to cause the decay of the pulp, 
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then hackled (Is 19) to straighten the fibres and 
comb out the shorter ones, which are tow (Jg 16°, 
Is 12). It was regarded as a crop of importance 
(Ex 9#!, Hos 2%). Linen garments were used by 
the priests, ete. (Lv 137) ; the material is usually 
spoken of as ww shésh (a name still retained in the 
Arab. shdsh, which is used for the grade of cotton 
cloth known in English as cheese-cloth). The mum- 
mies of Egypt were swathed in linen bandages. 
G. E. Post. 
FLAYING.—See Crimes AND PUNISHMENTS. 


FLEA (vine par'ésh, dos, pulex).—An insect, 
Pulex irritans, L., universal in warm climates, 
and a great pest to man and the animals which 
it infests. Insignificant as it is, its bite is very 
irritating, often causing considerable swelling and 
intolerable itching, which robs its victim of many 
an hour of sleep, and makes him ridiculous in his 
frequently vain efforts to catch his tormentor. 
The habit of the natives of the East of sleeping 
in the same clothes which they wear by day, and 
spreading their beds on the mats on which they 
sit, contributes much to the multiplication of the 
insect in their houses and camps. Fleas swarm 
esp. in the filthy tents of the Bedawin, and in 
stables and dog kennels. The flea is mentioned 
by David (1S 24"),* who compares himself to 
this contemptible insect, in order to ridicule the 
insensate character of Saul’s persecution by liken- 


ing it to the vain hunt above alluded to. In Ex 
81° RVm has ‘fleas’ for ‘lice’ (wh. see). 
Gai Rost 


FLESH, represented by ra, 1N¥ in OT, and by 
odpé and xpéasin NT.  x¥ occurs very seldom in 
comp. with the constant word wa, but seems to 
cover some of the same meanings, particularly flesh 
for food, and flesh of consanguinity. Cf. Ps 7376 
787-27, Py 111’, Jer 51°, Lv 25%. xpéas is only used 
twice in NT, and each time in the phrase xpéa 
gpayetvy, Ro 1471, 1 Co 8%. It is impossible to do 
justice to the biblical uses of this term Flesh with- 
out clearly distinguishing at least the following 
five meanings :— 

1. Substance of an animal body, whether of 
beast or of man (e.g. Gn 412, Lv 4, Job 31%, 1 Co 
15®). For this use of the term in its application 
to FooD and to SACRIFICES, see under these words. 
It denotes the living human body in such places as 
Ex 4’, Lv 13° 1744, Indeed, through a great part 
of OT flesh is equivalent to the whole human 
Bopy, on the principle mentioned s.v., in which 
application, it is to be noted, that the LXX often 
renders 1¥3 (sing.), in accordance with Gr. idiom, by 
the plural cdpxes (e.g. Gn 40%, Nu 12, Job 3275), 
and even by cua (e.g. Lv 15%, 1 K 2177), 

2. Lelation, of consanguinity or by marriage 
(e.g. Gn 24 3777, Neh 5°, Is 58’, Mt 19°, 1 Co 10%). 
The literal word is used in the orig. in places where 
the versions, our own included, employ a peri- 
phrasis ‘near of kin’ (e.g. Lv 18° 25%), In the 
same significance, the fuller phrase ‘flesh and 
bones’ is peculiarly biblical (e.g. Gn 2% 294, Jo 92, 
2S 51191218, Eph 5%, cf, Lk 249), 

3. Creature nature generally, human nature 
particularly. In this use it can denote all terres- 
trial beings possessing life (Gn 71); especially the 
finite earthly creature in contrast with God and 
with the spirit which immediately comes from 
God. ‘The Egyptians are men, and not God; and 
their horses flesh, and not spirit’ (Is 31’). The 
frailness and dependence of man is the thing 
marked by this contrast (e.g. Gn 63, Job 34, Ps 
564 789, Is 40°8 quoted 1 P 1%). There is a per- 
sistent tendency in translators and commentators 
to ignore this peculiarly biblical antithesis, and 


*Its mention in 18 2620 is due to corruption in MT (see 
Driver, Wellh , Budde, ad Joc.). 


confound it with the Greek antithesis between 
material and immaterial. Further, though finite 
and creaturely weakness is implied in it, there is 
not necessarily any moral disparagement, ¢.g. ‘ all 
flesh’ is used for the ‘whole human race’ in con- 
nexions that are most honourable, ¢.g. Ps 65° 
14521, Is 405, Jl] 2°. Conclusive as to this is the 
use of ‘flesh’ for the human nature of our Lord 
(Jn 14, Ro 1° 95, 1 Ti 31%). In the same line with 
this stands the more expanded phrase ‘flesh and 
blood’ for human nature on its earthly side in 
contrast with something greater than itself (Mt 
1617, 1 Co 15°°, Gal 17%, Eph 6%, He 2"*, to which 
should perhaps be added Jn 1). This phrase is 
peculiar to the NT, though germane to the OT 
idea ‘the life of the flesh is in the blood,’ and the 
beginning of the usage can be traced to the OT 
Apocr. writers (cf. Sir 148 17%). It is common in 
Rabbinical literature. This whole biblical use of 
the term ‘flesh’ in application to man means that 
he is so called from his creaturely nature, or from 
his nature on its creaturely side. 

4% As one constituent of human nature (the 
corporeal) combined or contrasted with the others. 

OT usage presents a variety of such combina- 
tions. The whole of man is expressed as ‘flesh’ 
and ‘soul’ in Ps 631, Job 13 14%; as ‘flesh’ and 
‘heart’ in Ps 73%, Ezk 447-9, Ke 11) Pri4%s as 
‘flesh,’ ‘heart,’ and ‘soul,’ Ps 84, in all which a 
duality of outer and inner, or lower and higher in 
man, is plainly intended. But so far is ‘flesh’ 
from being despised in these contrasts that it is © 
joined with the higher elements in the relation of 
the whole man to God and to his future (?) hopes, as 
in Ps 63! 16? 842, Job 197°. In the NT its use in this 
sense for the lower element in man, without any 
ethical disparagement, though not very frequent, 
is still clear. In a sufficient number of passages it 
occurs coupled with ‘spirit,’ in the Pauline writ- 
ings as well as others, to show that these two are 
the natural elements of which man is made up, 
exactly as ‘flesh’ and ‘soul,’ ‘flesh’ and ‘heart’ 
are in the OT (e.g. Mt 264, Ro 2% *, 1 Co 5°). 
‘Flesh’ is used by St. Paul of corporeal presence, 
cognizable by the senses, in contrast to fellowship 
in ‘spirit’ (2 Co 518, Col 21-5), indeed of man’s 
earthly or bodily life without moral qualifica- 
tion (Gal 2, Ph 1°). Even when man’s sinful 
state is the topic, the dual nature is sometimes 
expressed in the usual terms ; ‘ desires of the flesh 
and of the mind’ (Eph 2°), ‘defilement of the flesh 
and spirit’ (2 Co 7), seem to mean that man’s 
nature, in both its constituent parts, is affected by 
sin. There is a use of this antithesis, between 
flesh and spirit, in application to Christ, which 
points to lower and higher elements in His person- 
ality quite peculiar to Himself (e.g. Ro 14,1 Ti 
318, ] P 318), 

5. Its ethical or doctrinal sense. Besides the 
morally indifferent applications of flesh already dis- 
cussed, there is in the NT, and esp. in the Pauline 
writings, a use of it which is charged with ethical. 
or doctrinal content. It is thus used once in 
contrast with ‘mind’ (Ro 7”), more frequently 
with ‘spirit’ (Ro 84567 RV8.912.13, Ga] 516-25 8), 
In the samg manner the adjectives ‘fleshly,’ 
‘carnal’ are contrasted with ‘spiritual’ in Ro 744, 
1 Co 34% 4, 2 Co 1”, Col 28 ‘fleshly mind,’ orig. 
‘mind of the flesh.’* That in the connexions 
cited above flesh with its adjective has reference 
to the principle of sin and its seat in man’s fallen 
nature, while ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritual’ refer to the 
principle of the regenerate or divine life in man, 


* There occurs in the same writings a quite unethical use of 
‘carnal’ as equivalent to ‘corporeal’ or ‘earthly,’ e.g. Ro 1527, 
1 Co 91, 2 Co 3 104, He 716 ; for the complications both of read- 
ing and rendering in these passages, created by the use of 
capuxes OY cdpxves, see Trench, V.7'. Synonyms, s.v. 
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will hardly be questioned. But various have been 
the accounts given of the rationale of this meta- 
phorical or indirect use of flesh and ‘fleshly’ in a 
theological or doctrinal sense. Writers like Hol- 
sten, Pfleiderer, Schenkel make strenuous efforts, 
without much success, to derive this peculiarly 
Pauline application of the term from the older 
sense of it as denoting the weakness and frailty of 
man’s nature. The only account which seems to 
satisfy all the ideas involved is that the ‘carnal’ 
denotes the sinful element in man’s nature, be- 
cause that element entering his nature now in the 
ordinary course of human production is an inherit- 
ance of the flesh; whereas the ‘spiritual’ is that 
which comes into it from above, or is given in the 
New Birth. This explanation is confirmed by our 
Lord’s words, reported in Jn 3°. For some further 
remarks on this question and on the possible con- 
nexion of all the meanings of flesh here noted, see 
PSYCHOLOGY. J. LAIDLAW. 


FLESH-HOOK.—See Foon. 


FLESHLY, FLESHY.—Modern editions of AV 
have retained the distinction between ‘fleshly’ and 
‘fleshy’ of 1611. Fleshly is that which belongs to 
the flesh and not the spirit, carnal. It occurs in 
NT 2 Co1®, 1 P 2" (capxixés), Col 2)8 ‘fleshly mind’ 
(vods ris capxés, ‘mind of the flesh’). In Ad. Est 
14 the meaning is apparently simply mortal 
(cdpxivos). Fleshy is that which is made of flesh 
(and not of stone), soft, tender, Sir 176, 2 Co 3? 
(cdpxwos). The distinction did not appear in the 
earlier versions: Wyc. Tind. Gen. Bish. have 
‘fleshly’ in 2 Co 3%, Cov. has ‘fleshy.’ Nor was it 
observed by Eng. writers of the day: T. Wright 
(1604), Passions, V. iv. 212, says, ‘ Fleshy concupis- 
cence deserveth rather the name of Mercenarie 
Lust then Love,’ and Culpepper and Cole, Anat. 
I. xvii. 45, ‘Such as are given to fleshy desires 
have larger Kidneys than ordinary.’ But once 
made it is well worth maintaining. 


J. HASTINGS. 
FLESH-POT.—See Foon. 
FLIES.—See FLY and PLAGUE. 


FLINT (in OT wrnbn, dxpéromos, crepe mérpa ; 73, 
axpbrouos, mérpa, Whpos ; WS, oreped mwérpa; in Apocr. 
axporomos, KoxAaé) is the term by which the fore- 
going Heb. words are rendered, in AV generally, 
and in RV uniformly. The reference in every 
case is to a rock or stone whose characteristic 
quality is hardness or sharpness. The Gr. equiva- 
lents have a general rather than a definite mean- 
ing, dxpérouos being elsewhere (Sir 40% 4817) tr@ 
‘hard (RV sheer) rock,’ while in Is 27! 51! oreped 
mwérpa stands in LXX for wx (rock); though, on the 
other hand, in Job 2274 x is represented in Vulg. 
by stlex. On the whole, flint is the substance 
which best fulfils the conditions stated, and in the 
passages where small stones rather than masses 
of rock are referred to it is probably the true 
rendering. 

wondn corresponds to Assyr. elmé%u (ZDME xl. 728), which 


seems to mean any hard stone used for peeing fire, even rock 
crystal or diamond. According to Hommel (PSBA, xy. 291), 


elméiu is abbreviated from algamt$u (Heb. wna5y zk 1311.13 
3822), both being variants of gilgamish or gibilgamish, which is 
a synonym of Gidubar, an ancient Bab. fire deity. 

Flint is the name given to the rock from which 
Moses brought water in the wilderness (Dt 8", 
Ps 1148, Wis 114). Flints were the primitive 
instruments of circumcision (Ex 4% RY, Jos 5° 
RV). In the latter passage LXX expands niaqn 
ons into paxalpas merplvas éx mérpas dKpordmov. 
The LXX additions to Joshua relate how these 
knives of flint were preserved as a memorial in 
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Timnath-serah, and were buried with Joshua there 
(2144 249%), In 1 Mac 10% the absence of flints in 
a plain is given as a reason why cavalry should 
not be encountered there, as slingers would thus be 
ata disadvantage. The word used is «éxdaz, and 
it is found in a similar connexion in the LXX of 
18 14%, which, however, does not correspond with 
the MT (Wellhausen, Text der BB. Sam. 87, 88; 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 82, 83). In the Song of 
Moses ‘oil from the rocky flint’ (Dt 32%) is a 
poetical way of describing olives growing on rocky 
soil (see Job 29%). In Job 289, to illustrate man’s 
power and skill, it is said that the miner puts forth 
his hand upon the flinty rock, and overturns the 
mountains. The hoofs of the Assyrian horses are 
compared to flint (Is 5%), which is also an emblem 
of prophetic resoluteness (Is 50’, Ezk 33). 

Flint is a form of silica, a mineral which occurs 
in its purest condition as quartz. Flint is found 
in bands and nodules in certain calcareous rocks, 
notably in chalk, in various parts of the world. 
It is exceedingly hard, and breaks with a glassy 
fracture and sharp edges. When pieces of it are 
struck together, or against steel, sparks are 
emitted, and this method of obtaining fire has 
been used from the earliest times. It is probabl 
alluded to in 2 Mac 10%. Flints are often dark 
coloured owing to impurities. Their origin is one 
of the problems of geology not yet completely 
solved, but it is supposed that the siliceous frame- 
work of certain marine organisms was dissolved, 
and afterwards deposited in cavities, or actually 
substituted for the material of other organic 
remains. 

A great part of Palestine and the Sinaitic penin- 
sula is composed of Cretaceous strata, which pass 
on the W. into Nummulitic (Eocene) limestone. 
In both of these formations flints are found; and 
in some of the strata, especially those which line 
the Jordan Valley, they are particularly abundant 
(Green, Physical Geology, 231-33; Hull, SWP 61). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

FLOCK. — Four Heb. words are tr? flock: — 
4. sy ‘éder, molurov, dyé\n, This word, when 
used alone (Gn 29% 8, Jg 5%, 1S 17%4, Ps 782, Ca 17 
ete.), usually signifies a flock of sheep or goats, or 
both mingled. It corresponds to the Arab. kati’. 
The exception to this is Im Gn 321629, where it is 
tr? drove. jNx *27y (Gn 297, J] 115, Mic 58) signifies 
jlocks of sheep, and 722 °17y, in the same sentence 
in Jl, is herds of cattle, and niyn ay (Ca 4 6°) flock 
of goats. mm ry (Jer 13") is the flock of J”, that 
is, God’s people (cf. Zec 10°), and obma7 vy (Ca 65) 
a flock of ewes. ry 92%» the tower of ‘éder (the 
jlock) (Gn 357) is a place near Bethlehem, men- 
tioned again (Mic 48) as the ‘hill’ (marg. ‘ Heb. 
Ophel’) of the daughter of Zion. Some suppose 
it to have been a tower on the hill Ophel at 
Jerusalem. If Ophel be Zion, the allusion would 
be perfect in its details. See HERD. 

2. js 26’. This word, which means sheep, is 
the original of most of the passages in OT tr? 
flock. It corresponds to the Arab. ddan, but dan 
refers to sheep as distinguished by having wool, 
from goats, which are known by the name of 
maz. Z6’n may include both, Gn 38” RV (cf. 
AV) ‘I will send thee a kid of the goats from 
the flock’ (z6’n). In some cases the context makes 
it clear that it does not include both, as in 1S 25° 
‘he had three thousand sheep (z6’), and a thou- 
sand goats (‘izzém), and he was shearing his sheep 
(z6’n) in Carmel.’ Where 26’n and bdkdr are men- 
tioned together, they are always tr‘ jlocks and 
herds. It would be better, in every case where 
the context does not clearly demand the rendering 
flock, to translate 26’n sheep. : 

3. JNv mp mikneh hazzd’n (Gn 47"), is tr? AV, 
RV ‘flocks,’ RVm ‘cattle of flocks.’ It would 
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have been better rendered possession of sheep, and 
mikneh habbdkdr, in the same verse, possession of 
oxen (cf. Ee 2°). 

4 npn mikneh (Ps 78%), is tr? AV, RV ‘flocks.’ 
It is elsewhere generally rendered ‘cattle’; once 
‘ possessions’ (Ec 27). 

The NT words for flock are motuvy and roluvior, 
the latter of which is used exclusively in a fig. 
sense of the Church (Lk 12°, Ac 2078, 1 P 5? etc.). 

G. E. Post. 

FLOOD (Gn 6-91”).—A story connected with the 
early history of man, which tells how, in con- 
sequence of their sins, especially those of violence, 
God destroyed by a flood the whole race, excepting 
only Noah and his family and two (or seven) pairs 
of every animal. These were saved in a huge ark 
or chest, which Noah had been directed to make 
when first warned of the coming flood. As the 
waters were abating, Noah sent forth a raven 
which did not return, and afterwards a dove twice 
at a week’s interval, in order to ascertain whether 
the ground was dry. This was shown to be so by 
the dove returning the second time with an olive 
leaf in her mouth. The ark finally settled on Mt. 
Ararat. On leaving the ark, Noah offered up a 
sacrifice which appeased God, who promised never 
again to destroy the earth with a flood. 

Simple and uniform as this story appears, it is 
a fact admitting of no reasonable doubt that the 
account of Genesis is really composed of two Flood 
stories, which, while agreeing in general ‘purports 
differ considerably both in character and detail. 
One belongs to the early source of the Hexateuch 
known as J, the other to the post-exilic P, They 
may be clearly distinguished here by the names of 
God and other well-known characteristics of these 


documents. The sections ascribed to J in Kautzsch’s 
- -5. 7-10. 12. 16b-17. 22-2: 2b-3a. 6-12. » 20- 
AT are 618 71-5 7-10. 6b-17. 38 3a. 6-12. 13b. 2-2 to 


Pp 69-22 78. 11, 18-16a. 18-21 724a_Q2a Q8b-5. 13a. 14-19 Q1-17 (on 
78-9 see below). It will be sufficient to notice that 
in P we find the minute directions regarding the 
construction and size of the ark, the blessing of 
Noah, the laws against murder and eating blood, 
the covenant of the rainbow; in J only we have 
the picturesque narrative of sending out the raven 
and the dove, and the sacrifice of Noah, which 
so pleased J” that He determined never again to 
curse the ground. In some respects the accounts 
of J and P contradict each other. (a) According 
to P one pair of every kind of animals is to be 
selected (618-29), according to J seven pairs of clean 
and two of unclean (7”-*). But in 7° 9, where the 
actual entry is made, a reviser has, it would seem, 
combined the statements of J and P so as to agree 
with P. Asit stands, the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals in that verse is purposeless, 
and indeed has the eftect of emphasizing what 
appears like an act of disobedience on Noah’s part, 
who took only one instead of seven pairs of clean 
animals as directed in 7°. In J this verse must 
have run much as follows: ‘Of clean beasts, seven 
and seven, of unclean beasts, two and two, went 
unto Noah into the ark.’ In P the statement 
was probably, ‘Of the fowl after its kind, and of 
the cattle after its kind, and of everything that 
creepeth upon the ground after its kind, two of 
every (sort) did he bring into the ark, as God 
commanded Noah.’ (b) According to P it was 150 
days before the waters began to subside (8*), and 
it was 8 months and 13 days before the tops of the 
mountains were visible (cf. 7"! and 8°), and a whole 
year and 10 days before the earth was perfectly 
dry (84). According to J the duration of the 
Flood was only 40 days (7! 8°), and even before 
this the water had considerably abated (82>: 2. 6-10. 
12. 18b),  (¢), What is in P a covenant with Noah 
that the waters should ‘no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh’ (9), is in J the self-deliberation of 
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J” in consequence of Noah’s sweet-smelling sacrifice 
(871. 22), See HEXATEUCH. 

I. HistorIcIry OF THE FLOoD.—Until compara- 
tively recent times the belief in a deluge covering 
the whole world and destroying all men and animals 
except those providentially preserved in the ark 
was practically universal among Christians. The 
fossil remains of marine animals, and the Flood 
traditions common to people in so many different 
parts of the world, were pote appealed to as 
establishing the truth of the Bible story. Our 
increased knowledge of geology on the one hand 
and of comparative mythology on the other have 
now shown the little value of such evidence, and 
on these and other grounds this belief has been now 
surrendered by most biblical scholars as untenable. 
(a) It has been frequently pointed out thatthe whole 
quantity of moisture contained in the world, whether 
in an aqueous or vaporous form, if all reduced to 
water, would not be nearly enough to cover the 
highest mountains, supposing that the earth’s sur- 
face was in anything like its present condition. 
But there is no evidence or scientific probability 
that the whole surface was ever so contracted or so 
levelled as to admit such a possibility. (6) Again, 
a thorough examination and a comparison of the 
numerous Flood myths make it impossible to refer 
them all to one singleevent. (c). Anthropological 
science points in the same direction. The diversity 
of the human race and of language alike makes it 
extremely improbable that men were derived from 
a single pair, and this, together with what we 
know of the early civilization of man, makes it 
impossible that a universal Flood should have 
occurred within at least many centuries of the 
time assigned by biblical chronology. The early 
relics of primitive man found in caves, ancient 
graves, etc., all over the world, point to an un- 
broken succession of human beings, their advance 
in civilization developing by gradual stages, and 
the whole extending over many thousands of 
years. 

(d) But, after all, the most obvious difficulties 
are those which lie on the surface in the narrative 
itself, supposing that it describes a flood extending 
over the whole world as we now know it. Noah is 
said to have collected together animals of every 
kind, one pair at least of each. Let us try to 
imagine the long journeys necessary to different 
parts of the world, including the Tropics and the 
Arctic Regions, and that in an age when the diffi- 
culties and dangers of travelling must have made 
it almost impossible, and the difficulty of captur- 
ing and bringing home the animals when captured. 
How many years will it still take the Royal 
Zoological Society, with all the resources of 
modern civilization, to collect even single speci- 
mens of all the known larger animals of the world, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of species still 
unknown, nothing of the myriads of insects, 
crustacee, etc., included in the ‘creeping things’ 
of the Bible! Again, the dimensions of the ark 
could not possibly have allowed room for the 
housing of all the creatures; for, supposing that 
they were shut up in separate cells (‘nests,’ Gn 6! 
RVm), almost as much space would have.been 
ee for passages to get at them as for the 
cells themselves. We have also to take into 
account the immense amount of room required 
for the storage of food, especially that needed for 
the larger animals, such as hay for the elephants, 
and animals of different sorts for the carnivore, 
besides all the food necessary for some time after 
the Flood, before revived vegetation should make 
fresh food procurable. Even if we could suppose 
that the dimensions of the ark permitted all this, 
how would it have been possible to keep all these 
animals alive? The polar bear would have re- 
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quired very different conditions from the tiger or 
the boa-constrictor. How, again, is it conceivable 
that eight persons should have been sufficient to 
attend to the wants of all these animals, as well as to 
their own? But besides all this, there is no pro- 
vision for making the ark seaworthy. It is merely 
a huge wooden box liable to capsize, and quite in- 
capable of weathering a storm. The difficulties 
here pointed out readily suggest the true answer. 
The Flood was not in the writer’s view universal, 
as we should understand a universal Flood, simply 
because the world he is writing of is a totally 
different world from ours. It is a very little 
world. Men and animals are all living within 
easy reach of each other. Man is still the lord of 
creation. He can gather together the animals to 
be saved, whether beast of the field or fowl of the 
air, at his will. No difficulties, even such as would 
have occurred in the writer’s own day, have any 
place in that ideal world of the distant past, where 
holy men walked with God, and there was no need 
of miracles, because everything was of course so 
different. That the writers and compilers of Genesis 
sincerely believed the story we need have no doubt, 
but in the light of scientific and historical criticism 
it must be frankly recognized as one of those many 
stories or legends which are found in the folk-lore 
and early literature of all peoples. 

II. THE RELATION OF THE BIBLE FLOOD STORIES 
TO SIMILAR STORIES OF OTHER PEOPLES.—It was 
formerly supposed that the many Flood stories 
found in different parts of the world were all 
traditions of the Bible Deluge brought by various 
peoples from the ancient Gade of the human race. 
A comparison, however, of the stories with one 
another and with the Bible narrative makes it quite 
clear that they stand severally in a very different 
relation to the latter, and are due to many different 
causes. We may roughly divide these stories, 
according to their resemblance to the Flood story 
of Genesis, into the following classes :— 

i. First and foremost stands the Babylonian or 
Accadian account of the Deluge. This is so like 
the Bible story, both in its general drift and many 
of its details, that it cannot be other than a 
different version of the same. The Babylonian 
legend itself exists in two forms. One is contained 
in the fragments of Berosus, an Egyptian priest of 
the 8rd cent. B.c., who wrote a history of Babylon. 
The second is contained in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion on tablets preserved in the British Museum, 
and first deciphered by George Smith in 1872. 

(a) Of these the first is very short and of com- 
paratively little importance, except that some 
differences of detail in comparison with the other 
prove that the Babylonian story had a wide cur- 
rency. The main differences are the clay which 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Flood, finds on the legs 
of the birds when they return for the second time, 
and the translation of Xisuthros’ daughter and the 
pilot of the ship, as well as that of Xisuthros him- 
self and his wife. 

(6) The story of Berosus is altogether thrown 
into the shade by the far fuller and more circum- 
stantial account found on the Accadian tablets. 
These contain an epic poem in 12 parts. Each 
part is connected with a sign of the Zodiac, and 
the 11th, containing the Flood story, has the sign 
corresponding to Aquarius, ‘the water-bearer.’ 
In this part the deified Sit-napisti, or, as the name 
is sometimes written, Khasisadra (Xisuthros), com- 
municates the history of the Flood at the mouth 
of the Euphrates to his grandson Gisdubar (the 
Nimrod of Genesis). Ea, the god of wisdom, 
reveals to Sit-napisti the intention of the gods 
of Surippak—Anu, Bel, etc.—to bring a Flood, 
and commands him to build a ship, and save 
what he can of the germ of life. Sit-napisti 
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expostulates on the absurdity of building a shi 
on dry land, but finally Draken The making of 
the ship is then given in some detail, among other 
things its dimensions (according to G. Smith, 
600 cubits long, 60 broad, 60 high; omitted by 
Sayce), and the pouring of bitumen over its sides, 
inside and out. Food was brought into the ship, 
including beer and wine, and also all that he had 
of gold and silver. ‘Slaves and concubines, the 
cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons 
of the people: all of these did I bring up.’ The 
ship was built by the help of the sun-god Samas, 
who fixed the season for the Flood on the evening 
before Sit-napisti shut the door. <A highly poetical 
description is then given of the storm, brought 
about by the direct agency of the gods of wind, 
water, etc., so terrible that even the gods trembled 
and sought refuge in the heaven of Anu, where 
they crowded in a heap ‘like a dog in his kennel,’ 
and gods and goddesses wept for pity. For six 
days and nights the storm continues, and subsides 
on the seventh. The sea begins to dry. Sit-napisti 
opens the windows and sees the corpses floating on 
the water. On the horizon he sees land, and the 
ship is steered for the mountain of Nizir, which it 
reaches the second day. On the seventh day after 
this he sends forth a dove, which finds no resting- 
place and returns ; then a swallow, which does the 
same ; and lastly a raven, which feeds on the carrion 
and does not return. The animals are sent forth 
to the four winds, and a@ sacrifice is offered on an 
altar which he builds on the peak of the mountain. 
The gods smelt the savour, and ‘gathered like flies 
over the sacrifice.’ Thereupon the great goddess 
lighted wp the rainbow which Anu had created. 
Bel, angry with the gods that his will had not 
been fully carried out, alone refused to come to the 
altar. He stayed by the ship and would have 
stopped the exit of the survivors; but Adar 
explained that Ea had revealed the counsel of 
the gods to Sit-napisti. Then Ea himself ex- 
postulates with Bel for wishing to destroy the 
faithful with the sinners. Better at any rate to 
send wild beasts, or famine, or plague. fter all, 
it was only by a dreain that he had revealed the 
determination of the gods. Then Bel enters the 
ship and very graciously makes a covenant with 
Sit-napisti, saying that henceforth he and his 
wife are to be as gods, and Sit-napisti is to dwell 
at the mouth of the river. (Sayce, Fresh Light, 
ch. ii.) 

This story is said by experts to be as old at least 
as 3000 yearsB.c. That the early Hebrews derived 
the story from Babylonia, and not vice versd, may be 
considered a practical certainty. While Babylonia 
from the days of the Patriarchs was highly ad- 
vanced in civilization, the Jews, even far down 
into their history, were comparatively simple and 
far less civilized even than the Canaanitish tribes, 
who themselves derived their culture from Babylon. 
The Babylonian language and script had already 
before the Exodus become naturalized in Palestine, 
and been made, as the’Tel el-Amarna tablets show, 
the official means of communication between the 
Babylonian court and the various Canaanitish 
tribes. Thus there was more than one channel by 
which a popular story of Babylonia might become 
part of Jewish folk-lore. At the same time the 
variations in the story suggest that it is likely to 
have passed through many mouths before it reached 
its Bible form. Even the differences in its religious 
character are more probably due to gradual changes 
of thought and feeling than to a single literary 
process. It is, however, quite possible that if 
several variations of the story were, as is probable, 
current, some few particulars in the Bible story 
may be actually more original than in the Accadian 
version. The sending out of the birds in the latter 
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is rather pointless, as the non-return of the raven, 
which fed upon the corpses, proved nothing. 
Both the J and P stories are derived from the 
Babylonian, each document selecting for the most 
part, and sometimes enlarging upon, those details 
which best accorded with its own character and 
aim, 

ii. A very large number of Flood stories bear 
only a very general and probaly accidental re- 
semblance to the biblical or Accadian Deluge. 
The mere fact that a legend has to do with a flood, 
even though it be a universal one, is not enough 
to constitute any real relationship to the Bible 
Deluge-story. For such legends can be proved to 
have arisen from several different causes. These 
causes may be roughly divided into three classes : 
4. Some theory of Creation which connects it 
with water as perhaps a creative element. Flood 
stories dealing with Creation bear comparison with 
‘the deep’ of Gn 1? rather than with Noah’s Flood. 
Thus the Binnas in the Malay Peninsula held that 
the earth was originally completely covered with 
a hard crust. God in early ages broke through 
the crust, so that the water covered the whole 
world. Out of the water He afterwards let rise 
Mt. Lulumet and other hills, as well as the plain 
on which the Binnas now live. This conception of 
the centre of the world as a vast body of water we 
find again in a Flood story of the Acawoio (British 
Guiana), and is probably to be understood in the 
biblical phrase ‘the water under the earth’ 
(Ex 204), the idea being that the land floated on 
the water. 

2. Most frequently, however, the Flood story 
is the highly coloured tradition of some historical 
event or extraordinary natural phenomenon. 

A. Among island and coastland peoples (a) the 
early settlement of their ancestors, who came in 
boats across the ocean. In such stories the par- 
ticular land in which they live was the land of 
refuge from the great Deluge. In the story of the 
Binnas this tradition is combined with the notion 
of Creation. The primeval man and woman were 
created in a boat, which moved over the waters 
until at last it stranded on dry land. (6) The 
appearance or disappearance of an island by a 
voleanie eruption. Thus the inhabitants of the 
Minahassa (the northern volcanic peninsula of 
Celebes) relate that the land originally rose out of 
a flood; and the stories of the Fiji and Pelew 
islanders appear to have originated from the dis- 
appearance of islands by volcanic action. (c) A 
tidal wave resulting from an earthquake. The 
Flood story current among the Eskimo in the 
Prince of Wales Peninsula is expressly connected 
with an earthquake. In a story of the Makah 
Indians (Washington Territory) it is related how 
the water flowed into the land from the Pacific, 
until Cape Flattery became an island. Similar 
features are found in the stories of some other 
Indian tribes—among them the Araucanians (in 
Chili), with whom the Flood is the result of an 
earthquake accompanied by volcanic eruptions. 

B. Among inland peoples the causes of Flood 
stories are (a) very frequently the overflow of some 
river, especially where, by the bursting of its banks, 
a large plain is inundated. This is the case in 
China, where, however, the Flood stories have 
hardly passed out of the region of sober history into 
that of myth, and deal with floods similar to those 
which have been known to have taken place,—the 
last two during the 19th cent. in 1852 and 1881. 
In the second of these no fewer than two millions 
are said to have perished. The Chinese Flood 


stories, then, are evidently not derived from 
Babylonia, and we should avoid yielding to the 
temptation of appealing to the early connexion 
in language and script between China and Baby- 


lonia.* (b) The formation of a lake or inland 
sea, or its disappearance by the water eating 
out a channel for itself through soft rock, such 
as limestone. Livingstone tells a legend describ- 
ing how the Dilolo Lake in Central Africa (on 
the southern border of the Congo State) came 
into existence as the consequence of a woman’s 
curse pronounced upon a native chieftain who 
relusee hospitality. The inhabitants of Thibet 
relate how once a flood covered the whole country 
and destroyed the ape-like inhabitants. By the 
compassion of a god the waters were drained off, 
and the new people taught civilization. In Santa 
Fé de Boga in Colombia there is a es that 
there was once a huge flood brought about by the 
witchery of a wicked woman, who caused the Rio 
de Bogota to overflow and fill the basin-like plain 
of Cundinamarca. Her good husband changed 
her into the moon, and opened the present outlet 
through the limestone rock by which the water 
now flows down over the Falls of Tequendama 
(cf. Schwarz, Sintfluth, noticed in Expos. Times, 
vili., 1897, 271f.). (c) The melting of the winter 
snows. In the district of the Indian tribe of the 
Chippewas there is a story telling how a mouse 
once gnawed through the bag which held the heat, 
and this escaping, the melting snow became a flood, 
which covered the whole world. 

8. Not infrequently, and sometimes in con- 
nexion with one or more of the causes already 
mentioned, the Flood story appears to have 
originated in an attempt to account for some 
otherwise unexplained fact, as—(a) The dispersion 
of peoples and difference of language. ‘This is 
especially frequent among, if not indeed peculiar 
to, the Indian tribes of N. America. Among the 
Thlinkeets in the North West the difference of 
speech between them and the rest of mankind is 
naively accounted for by the breaking of the ark 
in two, their ancestors having been in one half, 
those of all other races in the other! More 
frequently, the dispersion is the result of the boats 
drifting away in the waters of the Deluge, as, ¢.g., 
with the Bella Coola Indians (between 52° and 53° 
N. lat. on the coast of the Pacific). The ancient 
rock-carvings found among the aborigines of 
Mexico, in which, as it is said, a dove is depicted 
distributing gifts of speech in the form of tongues 
to the survivors of the Flood, would be a striking 
illustration of this kind of Flood story, could we 
be certain that this interpretation of it is correct ; 
but it is at least doubtful. (6) The red colour of 
some of the N. American tribes. This colour is, 
according to the Crees, the direct consequence 
of the Flood, the Red Indians of to-day being the 
descendants of the single woman who was rescued, 
when the waters had all but covered her (see below, 
III. 9). On the other hand, the Herero, a native 
tribe of South Africa, relate that it was the Flood 
that brought to their ancient home the white man 
and woman from whom they are descended ; hence 
their pale colour. (c) The existence of fossil 
remains on dry land, and even on hills. It is 
curious that the same evidence which, from the 
days of Tertullian at any rate, has been frequently 
adduced as ‘evidence of the Bible Flood has been 
appealed bo by several different peoples as evidence 
of their own Flood stories ; and if the remains did 
not in every, or perhaps in any, case actually give 
rise to the story, they certainly helped to give it 
credence and permanence. With the Leeward 
islanders the mussels and corals on their hills are 
a standing proof of an ancient flood, in which all 


* See, ¢.g., ‘The Origin of Chinese Culture and Civilization,’ 
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but one small coral island were immersed. The 
Samoan islanders call attention to the fish which 
have been turned into stone; and the central 
Eskimos of N. America can still see the outer 
shells of many mussels, fish, sea-dogs, and whales 
which were left upon the dry land by the Flood. 
(dq) The same Eskimo tribes give a similar ex- 
planation of glaciers. They are the icebergs left 
on the tops of the mountains by the receding 
waters. 

It is also important to observe that the cause of 
the Flood story has very often a special connexion 
with the locality to which it belongs. Thus we 
notice that the melting of the ice is a frequent 
cause with the extreme northernly tribes of N. 
American Indians. Earthquakes are a common 
feature in the Flood legends of tribes on those 
coastlands of America where they frequently occur. 
The submergence or emergence of islands accounts 
for those of tribes inhabiting volcanic districts. 
In China the Flood stories are associated with the 
bursting of the banks of the great rivers where such 
events occur, and are accompanied with great loss 
of life and property. Still more remarkable is it, 
on the other hand, that in Africa, where the over- 
flow of the great rivers is a regular and expected 
phenomenon, and, in fact, has become necessary 
to cultivation, and therefore cannot be considered 
as the result of special divine agency, Flood 
stories are singularly rare, and never of this 
kind. 

iii. Very frequently an old myth has become 
mixed up with, or at any rate coloured by, the 
Babylonian or Bible story. Thus the account of 
the Grecian Flood (Deucalion’s) as given in the 
de Ded Syrd of the pseudo-Lucian, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D., differs from the earlier form of the 
story as contained in Ovid (Met. i. 163-487), for 
instance, by the addition of several details belong- 
ing to the Babylonian and biblical stories, such as 
the name Sisythes (= Xisuthros), the building of a 
chest, the saving in it of Deucalion’s family and 
pairs of every animal. Plutarch similarly intro- 
duces Deucalion’s sending out the dove to ascertain 
the weather (!), according as it returned or remained 
behind. This colouring is probably, however, in 
most cases due to the teaching of Christian mission- 
aries, who would naturally emphasize and uncon- 
sciously, or perhaps even intentionally, exaggerate 
points of resemblance between native folk-lore and 
Bible stories. Andree (see Literature below) aces 
a story to show how easily the Bible Flood could find 
its way into the folk-lore of an imaginative people. 
A missionary heard a Flood story from a native 
Hottentot which bore a suspicious resemblance to 
that of the Bible, and yet he was assured that it 
had been handed down from early ages. Shortly 
after he met another missionary, who told him that 
he had himself taught the native the Bible story. 
It is not always easy to say positively that a 
legend has been influenced by the Bible Flood, but 
in the following cases it may be considered highly 
probable :—(a) When the legend resembles the 
Bible story in one or more definite particulars, but 
in general drift or in its more important features 
differs widely from it. In that of the Mandari 
(a branch of the Kohls, East India), the flood out 
of which a brother and sister only had been rescued 
under a tree, is put an end to by the serpent 
Lurbing, im connexion with whom appears the 
rainbow. Inthe Lithuanian story the rainbow is 
sent to comfort a pair of wretched survivors, and 
counsels them to obtain offspring by jumping over 
the bones of the earth. The Lummi Indians 
(north of Washington Territory) have a story that 
an old man escaped on a raft to a mountain, and 
thence twice sent forth a crow, which returned the 
second time with a leaf. (6) When the parts 


corresponding with the Bible story break the 
context, and do not fit in well with the rest. 
This is obviously the case with a story of the 
Algonquins (an Indian tribe of N. America), 
preserved in a very curious pictographic document, 
where, in the middle of a passage describing how 
some of the people were rescued on Turtle Island, 
the mention of a boat, as though an independent 
means of rescue, is very awkwardly introduced. 
(c) Where two forms of the story exist, in one of 
which the biblical features occur and in the other 
are absent. When, as with Deucalion’s Flood, 
the former is known to be later, the probability 
of interpolation may be considered a certainty. 
Among the Mandans, an Indian tribe on the 
Missouri River, according to a current Flood legend 
the ark is a tower-like building, and the supposed 
model of the building, which is preserved as a 
relic in a public place, is in shape like a wooden 
cylinder. But not only is this model called ‘the 
great canoe,’ but, in the festival which commemor- 
ates the Flood, the representative of ‘the First 
Man,’ who was saved therein, tells how ‘the great 
canoe’ stranded on a high mountain. Moreover, 
the festival is always arranged to take place when 
the willows are in leaf, because, so they say, it was 
a branch of that tree, with all its leaves on, which 
the bird brought back to the ark. It is clear that 
we have here a confusion between two stories—an 
ancient legend according to which the survivors 
were saved in a tower, and the Bible Flood. (dj 
Where the Flood legend is mixed up with other 
stories from the Bible. Thus in that of the Papagos 
(an Indian tribe, east of California), Montezuma, 
the hero of the Flood, is so ungrateful to his de- 
liverer, that he presumes to build a house whose 
top is to reach to heaven, whereupon the great 
Spirit sends his thunder and destroys the building. 
This evident borrowing from the Tower of Babel 
story makes us suspect that his sending out the 
jackal after the Flood to see how far the land 
extended, originated in the sending forth of birds 
from Noah’s ark. In one of the Mexican legends, 
current in the neighbourhood of Cholulu, an 
artificial mountain, raised as a memento of the 
mountain in the caves of which the seven giants 
were saved from the Flood, threatened to reach 
to heaven, whereupon the gods sent down fire and 
destroyed several of the builders. This legend, 
connected with a half-finished pyramid, shows 
how readily Bible stories found their way among 
the aborigines of Mexico, and explains why 
features of the Bible Flood so often occur in the 
Flood myths of various Mexican tribes. In the 
story of the Mandari, above referred to as giving 
special prominence to the Bible feature of the 
rainbow, the creation of man out of carth stands in 
close connexion with the Flood. Similarly, the 
Flood story of the Macoushi (near British Guiana) 
relates how the first man found, on waking out 
of a deep sleep, a woman standing by his side. 
After this we can feel very little confidence in the 
originality of the statement that after the Flood the 
rat sent out by a survivor returned with an ear of 
maize in its mouth. This is evidently nothing 
else but a local adaptation of the dove and the 
olive branch. (e) The stories of the Papagos and 
Macoushi give another ground for suspecting 
biblical influence, namely, where some well-known 
features of a class of Flood legends appear so 
changed as to agree with the Noachian Deluge. 
The object of the sending forth of animals in the 
Indian stories is, as a rule, to obtain earth to create 
dry ground for the survivors. A rat is sent forth 
as well as other animals for this purpose in the 
legend of the Ojibways and the Chippewas, a fish 
in those of the Sac and Fox Indians. But in the 
stories of the Papagos and Macoushi the object 
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is, as in the Bible, to discover the extent of dry 
land. 

In some cases, however, the appearance of bibli- 
cal details may be after all a mere coincidence. 
The likelihood of such coincidence becomes far 
greater than we might have thought when we 
take into account the very large number of Flood 
stories and the singular variety of detail. The 
following is an attempt to give as shortly as is 
practicable some idea of the extraordinary extent 
- of this variety. 

III. VARIETY OF DETAILS IN DIFFERENT FLOOD 
LEGENDS.—(1) The Beings destroyed by the Flood 
are often described as strange or unnatural beings, 
such as baneful monsters (Persian Bwundehesh) ; 
ape-like men (Thibet) ; descendants of a primeval 
man and woman, who were drowned in the sea 
and became a whale and a crab; the descendants 
appear, however, to have been human in form, at 
any rate capable of religious and moral delinquency 
(Andamanese) ; giants (later Scandinavian dda) ; 
men, one tribe of whom consisted only of women, 
another of men with dog-like tails (Fiji islanders) ; 
gods of the earth upon whom the Flood was sent at 
the request of the nether gods (the Sac and Fox 
Indians) ; a demigod (Ojibways, see above); im- 
perfect men (Quiché Indians of Guatemala) ; the 
descendants of gods and men (Miztecs of Mexico, 
ef. Gn 614). 

(2) The reasons for the Flood are differently given. 
Very frequently to get rid of these monstrous 
forms of life (in the Bundehesh a second Flood is 
necessary to purify the world of the poison which 
the monsters still left behind them); as in the 
Bible, to punish men for their wickedness (An- 
damanese) ; or, more frequently, for some definite 
crime or offence, as the refusal to wash and work 
(Mandari); killing and eating a huge serpent 
(Dyaks of Borneo); cooking a fish in violation of 
a sacred promise (Gipsies of the Sieben Gebirge) ; 
the crime of the demigod Menaboshu against the 
water-serpents in killing their king and three sons 
in revenge for the destruction of his little pet 
wolf (Ojibways); the inhospitality of a local S. 
African chieftain towards a woman who, in con- 
sequence, brought about a local flood through her in- 
cantation (Dilolo Lake) ; the insult perpetrated on 
a sea-god by a fisherman who fished in sacred waters 
and caught the god by his hair (Leeward Islands) ; 
the injury done to the raven by ‘the wise man,’ 
who had punished it by throwing it into the fire 
(Hare Indians, North America). In one case, as 
already noticed, the Flood is the result of a 
quarrel between the gods of the nether and upper 
world (the Sac and Fox Indians). 

(3) The direct cause of the Flood is usually the 
rise and overflow of the sea, or of some river or 
lake; rather less frequently a prodigious storm 
and rainfall. An exceptional case is the melting 
of the winter snow (Chippewas, see above, II. 2 Bc). 
Once it is occasioned by the blood flowing from a 
slaughtered giant (later Hdda). Occasionally, the 
Flood consists of hot water (Finns). In the legend 
of the Quiché there is a second Flood of resin after 
one of water, and occasionally fire takes the place 
of water (so with the Yuracarés in Bolivia, among 
whom a legend of this sort has many parallels with 
the Flood stories of other peoples). In an Eskimo 
story the people are destroyed by heat as well as 
by the water. In one case the Flood is caused by 
the accidental breaking of a jar (examined through 
curiosity) containing the waters of the ocean 
(Haiti Island). Similarly, a flood is caused by an 
inquisitive ape taking away the mat placed in a 
hollow tree to stop up the water which communi- 
cated with the water beneath the earth (Acawoio, 
British Guiana). 

(4) The Flood generally seems to have come 


unexpectedly; but sometimes the survivors were 
forewarned, as a rule by a god, but occasionally 
through the medium of animals. In the sacred 
books of India it is the fish, which is no other 
than the incarnate Vishnu, or, in one form of the 
legend, even the great Brahma himself. In the 
legend of the Cherokee Indians (N. America) it is 
a dog which tells his master, having first attracted 
his attention by standing up to his neck in the 
water and refusing to stir. In one of the Peruvian 
stories it is the lamas which warn their shepherd. 
He had noticed that they looked sad and gazed at 
the stars, upon which he inquired the cause, and 
was told of the coming Flood. : 

(5) The Flood is generally represented as wnt- 
versal, though originating in some definite place ; 
but sometimes it is purely local. 

(6) Men are usually drowned, but in one legend 
some of them are devoured by sea-monsters (Algon- 
quins). In several of the Peruvian Flood stories 
they are changed into fish, and in one instance 
the dead bodies become salmon and frogs (Maidu, 
near Sacramento). 

(7) The number of survivors varies very greatly 
in the different stories. Where the inhabitants of 
the world are monsters, they are, of course, all 
destroyed. Sometimes even men are all destroyed, 
and a new set of men created. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, they appear to have all escaped 
(Kabadi, a south-east district of New Guinea). As 
a rule, the survivors are very few, most frequently 
a single family, or even less; in several cases only 
one man or woman. Once it is only the coyote 
(prairie-wolf) of all living beings (Wappo, Cali- 
fornia); in another story it is the coyote and the 
demigod Montezuma (Papagos); in another the 
raven and his mother (Thlinkeets, Indian tribe of 
N. America, see below, III. 9). 

(8) The reason why the particular survivors were 
permitted to escape is generally left unexplained. 
But when it is explained, it is usually, of course, 
because they had no part in the cause for which 
the Flood was sent. Thus in the Gipsy legend 
(see above, III. 2), while the wife who cooked the 
fish is struck by the first lightning flash of the storm 
which preceded the Flood, the husband, who was 
faithful to his promise, was saved. In the legend 
of the Leeward Islands (see above, ITI. 2), however, 
by a strange want of poetic justice, the penitent 
fisherman succeeds in appeasing the wrath of the 
god, and he and his family alone escape. . 

(9) The methods of escape exhibit also great 
variety. In many cases it is by fleeing to a moun- 
tain or an island, the latter generally being left 
unimmersed by the rising water, not so much from 
its elevation as from its sacred character (Algon- 
quins, Victoria, Leeward Islands, Greece, etc.). 
Sometimes the place of refuge is the top of a tree 
(Karens in Burmah, Tupi in Brazil, Acawoio in 
British Guiana), or underneath (!) a tree (Mandari), 
or in caves (Mexicans of Cholula); once in the hole 
of a huge crawfish in a rice field (Uraus, a branch of 
Kohls) ; in a tower expressly built for the purpose 
(Mandans, see above, II. iii. c). The most usual 
method of escape, however, is by a boat or raft of 
some kind. In one of the Fiji stories, two gods 
themselves come in a boat, and fish the drowning 
bodies out of the water. The raft or ship is usually 
allowed to drift, but sometimes, as in the Accadian 
story, it is regularly steered. In the legends of 
India it is towed by the god-fish with a rope tied 
to his horn. Sometimes, to prevent its drifting 
away, it is secured by a rope, fastened either to a 
stone acting as an anchor (Kamtschatka), or, more 
frequently, to a tree (Pelew islanders, Twanas of 
Puget Sound, Washington Territory). Occasion- 
ally, as in the Bible story, the means of escape is a 
floating chest (Banar in Cambodia); in one legend 
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a nut-shell, which conveniently fell from a god, 
who was eating nuts in heaven during the Flood, 
on to the topmost peak of a mountain, whither men 
had fled for refuge (Lithuanians). Usually, as in 
the Accadian and Bible stories, the ark lands on 
a mountain ; but, curiously enough, in some of the 
Persian legends the mountain of refuge itself 
floats like a boat. Other means of escape are still 
more quaint. In one legend the raven and his 
mother, presumably in a pre-raven state of exist- 
ence, put on birds’ skins and fly up to heaven, 
which the former, in his impetuosity, hits so 
violently that his beak gets stuck. In this pre- 
dicament he is obliged to wait till the waters reach 
him (Thlinkeets). In another the single surviving 
maiden succeeds in catching hold of a bird, which 
flies up with her to a rock of safety (Crees). 

(10) The Flood usually disappears by subsidence 
or evaporation ; but, in dedlased instances, it flows 
away down a hole (Deucalion’s Flood, Tinney 
Indians), or into a rift in a mountain, and so finds 
its way into the sea (Maidu). 

(11) The survivors in several legends send out 
animals from their various retreats, usually to 
dive down into the waters, that they may get 
earth, out of which new land is created. Of this 
we have a characteristic example in the story of 
the Ojibways, in which the surviving Menaboshu, 
after having stood on the topmost peak of a 
mountain for five days, with the water up to his 
mouth, in despair prays a passing sea-gull to dive 
down and discover whether the land has been 
entirely washed away. After the gull has dived 
several times to no purpose, Menaboshu sees the 
stiffened body of a musk-rat floating by. Having 
restored it to life, he sends it down on a similar 
quest. After a long while the dead body of the 
musk-rat appears on the surface with a few grains 
of sand in its claws. These Menaboshu throws on 
the water, and they become little islands, which 
grow and join together until they form habitable 
earth. In the stories of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
it is a fish which returns with its huge mouth full 
of earth; in that of the Chippewas, the beaver, 
otter, musk-rat, and northern diver, all dive down, 
and the last returns with mud in its webbed feet. 
Sometimes, as in the Bible, and presumably the 
Accadian stories, the animals are sent forth to dis- 
cover whether or where the land is dry (Papagos, 
etc., see above, II. iii. ¢). 

(12) The survivors, hard put to it for food, some- 
times feed on fish, which they either cook by 
putting them under their armpits (!) (Tolowa in 
California), or with fire procured by rubbing sticks 
together, at which the god is angry, and turns the 
fish into dogs (an old Mexican story in the Codex 
Chimalpopoca). Fire is obtained in a similar way 
in the legend of the Dyaks of Borneo. In the 
Andamanesian story an arctic bird sends down a 
firebrand from heaven. In one of the Peruvian 
legends, meals are provided for the two surviving 
brothers by two parrots. 

(13) There is a very curious variety with regard 
to the methods by which the world was re-peopled 
after the Deluge. When all the inhabitants were 
destroyed, there was, of necessity, a new creation. 
Most frequently, as in the Bible, the new men 
were simply the offspring of the few survivors, but 
in several legends they appear as propagated in 
some strange and miraculous manner, as by stones 
thrown over the survivors’ heads (Deucalion’s 
Flood, Acawoio and other Indian tribes on the 
Upper Orinoco). In one story cocoa-nuts are thrown 
with a similar result (Maypuri and neighbouring 
tribes of S. America). In the Lithuanian story 
men come into being by the survivors leaping over 
the bones of the earth. According to the Pelew 
islanders, it was by intercourse of the gods with a 


woman whose dead body was brought to life, and 
indwelt for a time by a goddess. Another legend 
ascribes it to the union between the single surviv- 
ing maiden and a great eagle (Crees). Still more 
curious is the legend of the Wappo, who ascribe 
the re-peopling of the world to the coyote, which 
planted the tail feathers of various birds in the 
places where wigwams formerly stood. According 
to the Tinney Indians, it was brought about by 
the gods changing animals into men. 

(14) The deification of Xisuthros after the Flood 
in the Accadian story has hardly a parallel in the 
myths of other peoples. Sometimes the survivor 
is already a sort of god(Papagos). In the story of 
the Pelew islanders the gods wish to deify the last 
woman, whom they had already restored to life, 
but are prevented by the malice of the bird Tariit 
(Rallus pectoralis). 

If we now examine these legends in connexion 
with their locality, we shall find that features 
which repeat themselves (leaving out of considera- 
tion what has been borrowed from the Bible story) 
in several legends are of two kinds: (a) those 
which characterize the legends of neighbouring or 
related tribes ; and (0) those which appear sporadic- 
ally, so to speak, in far separated peoples. As 
examples of the first we may notice, generally, the 
tendency to combine Flood stories with animal 
fables common to almost all tribes of American 
Indians, and more especially the fables of the coyote, 
the jackal, and the raven, each of which marks off 
a definite group of tribes. We may instance also 
the floating mountain, which is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Peru. In many cases the second 
class belongs to the form which the legend would 
be most likely to take. Itis more likely that men 
would escape a flood by going up into a mountain, 
or by means of a boat or raft, than in any other 
way, and therefore we find this to be most fre- 
quently the case. But when we consider the great 
multiplicity of stories, it is not at all surprising 
that, in a few isolated cases, the imagination of 
different peoples should independently hit upon 
the same idea. Where so many methods of escape 
suggested themselves, it might easily have occurred 
to more than one people that the boat of safety 
was like a chest, or, again, that the boat was tied 
by arope. In the same way we may account for 
the really far stranger incident, the subsequent 
creation of men out of stones. 

It is of the greatest importance to notice that 
this second class of similarities is by no means 
confined to features contained in the Bible story. 
Those who argue for the truth of the latter on the 
eround that several of its details are confirmed by 
other legends, are in danger of proving too much. 
The same argument makes equally for the truth of 
other details not found in the Bible. If all these 
stories are really the traditions of one single event, 
does not the evidence point to a boat rather than 
an ark, if indeed the survivors did not merely 
ascend a mountain; and is not the statement of 
the boat being moored by a rope, which appears in 
legends so widely scattered, at least as probable as 
that of the sending out of animals, on the presence 
of which, in different legends, so much stress is 
often laid? For, as a matter of fact, the stories 
which contain this feature are often liable to the 
suspicion of a Christian colouring on the grounds 
above given, and indeed it is just this picturesque 
touch which would inevitably most strike the 
imagination, and most easily find its way into 
the popular stories of a people. It must also be 
borne in mind that there is a vast difference be- 
tween sending out animals to ascertain how far 
the waters were dry, and begging them to dive 
down under the water to obtain earth for making 
dry land. The clay on the feet of the birds in the 
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Babylonian story is connected with the first, 
that on the feet of the diver in the story of the 
Chippewas with the second. In a word, all that 
the multifarious Flood stories really can be said to 
prove is, that there was among a very large number 
of ancient peoples the belief in a Flood, and often, 
though by no means so frequently, in a universal 
Deluge ; but this alone does not prove that they all 
describe one real event, still less that the one true 
account of that event is the Bible Flood. It is 
rather the case that a thorough study and com- 
parison of these stories make both these hypo- 
theses extremely improbable. 

IV. THE CAUSE OF THE ACCADIAN FLOOD STORY. 
—Four theories as to the origin of the Flood story 
are possible. That it was originally (1) a mere 
product of the fancy, (2) a nature myth, (3) a 
cosmogonic fable, (4) the poetical presentation of 
some natural occurrence. The first is contrary to 
the analogy of similar legends among all peoples, 
and hardly needs serious discussion. The second 
has in its favour the connexion of the Flood story 
with Aquarius, and possibly, perhaps, the location 
of Sit-napisti at the mouth of the Euphrates; but, 
on the other hand, this watery subject, supposing 
the story to be already in existence, was specially 
suited for this particular zodiacal sign; and the 
mouth of the Euphrates might be deemed a fitting 
place for the deified hero of the Flood. The third 
finds some analogy among the Flood legends of 
other nations, but the analogy of the great 
majority of Flood stories is strongly in favour of 
the fourth, and there can be no doubt that it is 
correct. 

The question then arises, ‘What event is likely to 
have given rise to the Accadian story?’ (a) That 
it was a universal Deluge is, for reasons already 
given, quite out of the question. (0) Writers have, 
however, still maintained (and founded their argu- 
ments on scientific grounds) that this Flood was 
much more than a local flood, and really covered 
a very considerable area. Among these is the late 
Professor Prestwich, a man who, on account of his 
geological researches, is entitled to the highest 
respect (see Literature). He maintains the view, 
that long after the appearance of palzeolithic man 
there was a submergence of the crust of the earth, 
chiefly in Western Europe, but extending to the 
N.W. of Africa, though probably not asfaras Egypt, 
causing a great inundation of the sea, which rose 
(relatively speaking) at its highest to about 1500 ft. 
on the Continent, and 1000 ft.in England. It seems 
to have risen suddenly and to have subsided soon ; 
that is to say, the inundation did not probably last 
more thana year or two at most. It destroyed avast 
amount of animal and some human life, so that some 
species of animals became extinct in regions which 
they formerly inhabited: for example, the lion, 
panther, spotted hyzena, caflir cat, hippopotamus, 
African elephant in Europe and N. Africa, and all 
the then existing mammaliain Malta. Theproofs of 
this inundation are: (1) the various forms of what 
the Professor calls distinctively Rubble Drift 
(distinct in character from the Glacial Drift in its 
various forms of breccia, etc.), and (2) a sedimentary 
deposit (/oess) found on mountains (distinct from 
all valley deposits left by rivers). It seems prob- 
able to him that, when the Flood rose, animals of 
all sorts were driven to the mountains, where some 
escaped, from which the submerged districts were 
again re-stocked after the Flood. In one instance 
(at Palermo) it would appear that the light-footed 
animals, which would have had little difficulty in 
making their escape, survived, whereas the hippo- 
potamus became extinct. Without attempting to 
call in question the geological arguments on which 
this view is maintained, it will be readily seen 
that it is extremely difficult to make it square with 
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the evidence of the Flood traditions of different 
peoples, to which Professor Prestwich himself 
appeals to fortify his case. Had this view been 
correct, we should certainly have expected to find 
wide recollections of the Flood throughout the 
region where it occurred, and more faint traditions 
in other parts. But this is by no means the case, 
and the district of Babylonia, from which the most 
important and graphic Flood story originates, is, 
according to our present knowledge, wanting in 
those geological phenomena on which the Professor 
depends (indeed they have not yet been discovered 
even in the east of Europe), and therefore is 
apparently beyond the region of the supposed 
Deluge. On the other hand, in Europe Flood 
legends are comparatively scarce, and usually of a 
ver oy pre type (Edda, Lithuanians, etc.) ; in 
N AW. frica they are altogether absent. Again, 
they are most frequent by far in Northern and 
Central America, regions far removed from the 
supposed locality of the Flood. Thesame objection, 
though not to the same extent, lies to the view 
that the Accadian Flood story is to be referred to 
geological changes in Thibet, by which what was 
once a great inland sea became a plain (see above, 
II. 2 B 6). 

Judging from the genesis of similar legends, this 
Accadian story is far more likely to have originated 
in Babylonia itself, and to be due to some local 
cause. The same analogy, if we take also into 
account the character of the country, suggests that 
our choice lies between a great overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates caused by an extraordinary 
rainfall, and the incursion of a tidal wave through 
an earthquake somewhere in the south. Edward 
Siiss, whose views are mentioned by Andree, is 
inclined to think that both these causes were at 
work. He argues from the description of the 
Accadian story, which speaks not only of the 
earth trembling, and the breaking out of the floods 
below the earth, and the waves of the storm-god 
reaching up to heaven—expressions which point to 
an earthquake accompanied by a tidal wave—but 
also of the whirlwind, and the thunder, and the 
overflow of the canals. Del. (Gen. 1887, p. 164), 
Haupt (Amer. Journ. Philol. ix. 423f.), and esp. 
Huxley (Zssays on Controverted Questions, 586 fi., 
619), agree with Siiss, and Dillm. (Gen.§ p. 175) in- 
clines to the same view. Andree gives several 
instances, recorded in history, showing to what 
an enormous distance an earthquake affects the 
movement of the sea. For example, an earthquake 
which took place in Peru on the 13th of August 
1868, caused a great wave which struck the Sand- 
wich Islands on the following day, and on the day 
after washed the coastlands of Australia and New 
Zealand. How terrible the destruction wrought 
by a local inundation may be, is shown by the 
eyclone which struck the coast of India on Nov. Ist, 
1864, and involved the loss of 60,000 lives. It is 
not so very surprising that in Babylonia, as in 
many other countries, such a flood should by long 
oral tradition have been magnified into a universal 
Deluge, from which only a few survived. 

It has been necessary in this article to lay con- 
siderable stress on points of resemblance between 
the Flood™story of the Bible and the numerous 
Flood legends of other peoples. We have shown 
that, looked at from a merely historical point of 
view, they stand on a similar footing, and, in fact, 
that the Bible story is merely a later variant of one 
of them. Here, however, the resemblance ends. 
In tone and religious character the Bible story is 
immeasurably above all others. It is true, indeed, 
that the God of the Flood, Who took pleasure in 
the sweet smell of Noah’s sacrifice, stands far 
below the God of the psalmist, Who delighted not 
in burnt-offerings and sacrifice, but in a broken and 
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troubled spirit. But for all that, it is a God who 
hated iniquity, transgression, and sin as utterly 
unworthy of His own creation, not a deity avenging 
a merely personal insult, far less, as in the original 
story, a troop of gods wrangling with each other 
in jealous rivalry. Even though it be true that 
the Israelites found this Flood story handed down 
from the religious mists of a far distant past, a 
religious student of Scripture will have no difficulty 
in recognizing that divinely guided religious feeling 
and insight by which an ancient legend became 
the vehicle of religious and spiritual truth. 


LiTsRATURE.—George Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
new ed. by Sayce; KAT'2, 55-79 ; Sayce, HOM, 107 ff. ; J. Prest- 
wich, On Certain Phenomena belonging to the close of the last 
Geological Period, and on their bearing upon the Tradition of 
the Flood, Macmillan, 1895; Andree, Die Flutsagen, ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet, Brunswick, 1891,—an excellent work 
giving a summary of the Flood legends of a large number of 
races, and made much use of in this article; Charles Hard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, Cambridge, contains some 
Flood legends, see esp. pt. 1. iii. 3, pt. 1. 11. pp. 162-164; F. 
Lenormant, Origines de Vhistoire dapres la Bible, Paris; see 
also in this DB the art. BABYLONIA, p. 221. 
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FLOOD.—A flood is a flow of water. In early 
Eng. (as in late) it is used of the flow of the tide, 
as Trin. Coll. Hom. (1200) 177, ‘For swiche flode, 
and for swich ebbinge the prophete nemmeth this 
woreld se.’ But in the earliest quotation in Oxf. 
Eng. Dict. it is applied to a stream,—an application 
which has long since dropped out of prose, though 
it is still in use poetically. In this sense ‘flood’ 
is of frequent occurrence in AV. The following 
is a complete list of the passages in which the 
word is found. 

1. A stream: Job 14" (ndhdr, usual word for 
‘river,’ RV ‘river ’); 20!” ‘the floods, the brooks 
of honey and butter’ (néhdr, RV ‘the flowing 
streams’); 28" ‘he bindeth the floods from over- 
flowing’ (ndhdr, RV ‘the streams that they trickle 
not,’ RVm ‘ Heb. from weeping,’ the allusion is to 
the use of lime or clay to prevent water perco- 
lating into the mine—Davidson) ; Ps 988 (n@hdr) ; 
Job 284 ‘ the flood breaketh out from the inhabit- 
ant’ (nahal, usual word for ‘brook,’ here under- 
stood of the miner’s ‘shaft,’ RV ‘he breaketh open 
a shaft away from where men sojourn’) ; Ps 741° 
‘Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood’ 
(nahal, in ref. to the stream from the rock in the 
wilderness) ; Is 44° ‘I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods ore the dry ground’ 
(nézélim, ptep. of ndzal, to flow, RV ‘streams’). 
In Apoer., 2 Es 16° (flumen, RV ‘river’), Ad. 
Est 11" ‘a great flood’ (zorauds wéyas, distinguished 
from puxpa myy7, ‘a little fountain’; RV ‘river’) ; 
Sir 2138 39” (xaraxAvopds). This meaning is found 
in Shaks., but more rarely: Much Ado, I. i. 318— 


‘What need the bridge much broader than the flood?’ 


2. A special river: (a) The Huphrates, Jos 24? 
‘Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in old time’ (7739 72y3, RV ‘beyond the River’) ; 
so 24 (n2yp ‘from,’ ete.), 244+ 15, In Apoer., 2 Es 13“ 
‘the most High . . . held still the flood, till they 
were passed over’ (statwit venas fluminis, RV 
‘stayed the springs of the River’); 1 Mac 7° 
‘Bacchides . . . who ruled beyond the flood’ (é 
7 wépav Tod Torapyov, RV ‘in the country beyond 
the river’). Cf. Rev 9'4 Wyc. ‘Vubynde foure 
aungels, that ben bounde in the great flood 
Eufrates’; Milton, PL i. 419— 

‘With these came they who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Badlim and Ashtaroth.’ 
(6) The Nile: Ps 78“ (om di3, RV ‘their streams’) ; 
Am 885s 954s ; the Heb. is yé’r, the word for the 
Nile, the River, as RV ; in 8% and 9°° Mizraim ‘< of 
Egypt’ is added, but that is quite exceptional. 
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Sometimes RV translates boldly by ‘Nile,’ Is 
197 ter-8 (AV ‘ brook’), 23:19(AV ‘river’), Jer 467 8 
(AV ‘flood’), Zee 104 (AV ‘river’). Cf. Ac 72 
Wye. ‘whanne he was put out in the flood, the 
daughter of Farao took hym up.’ (c) The Jordan: 
Ps 66° ‘they went through the flood on foot’ 
(ndhdr, RV ‘river’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘by the 
Baptism of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
thou didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other 
waters, to this mystical washing away of sin’ (so 
1552, 1559, and Scot. Liturgy, 1604; but in 1662 
changed to ‘ the river Jordan’). 

3. An overflow of water, a torrent: Job 2216 
‘whose foundation was overthrown with a flood’ 
(lit., as Dav., ‘was poured away and became a 
flood,’ RV ‘was poured out as a stream,’ Heb. 
nihdr) ; Ps 326 <in the floods of great waters’ (aud 
oar ox, RV ‘when the great waters overflow’); 
69? (nbay shibbdleth, the word which baffled the 
Ephraimites to pronounce, see SHIBBOLETH) ; 69% 
‘waterflood ’ (shibbdleth mayim, 1611 ‘ water flood’) ; 
90° ‘Thou carriest them away as with a flood’ 
(onan, lit., as Cheyne, ‘thou stormest upon them’) ; 
Is 28? ‘a flood of mighty waters overflowing’ 
(zerem, properly a flood of rain, a downpour; RV 
‘tempest’); Jer 47? ‘an overflowing flood’ (nahal, 
RV ‘stream,’ Cheyne ‘torrent,’ who says, ‘It is 
in autumn-time that the torrents of Palestine 
become dangerous, and water-courses, dry or 
almost dry in summer, become filled with a 
furiously rushing stream’); Dn 97 11, Nah 18 
(shéteph). In Apocr., Wis 5” ‘the floods shall 
cruelly drown them’ (zorayudés, RV ‘ the rivers shall 
sternly overwhelm them’). In NT, Mt 7%? 
(worapot), Lk 6% (rdjupupa, fr. root of miurdnm, 
to fill) ; Rev 12%: 16 (orauds, RV ‘ river’); and 12” 
‘that he might cause her to be carried away of 
the flood’ (zorauopspnrov, RV ‘carried away by 
the stream’). 

4. Noah’s flood is always designated in Heb. 
mabbil, in LXX karaxdvouds, and in Vulg. dilwviwm 
(whence Eng. ‘deluge’). The reff. in OT are Gn 
617 76 7. 10. 17 OU dis. 15. 28 191. 32 1110, Ps 290; in Apocr., 
2 Es 39-19, Wis 104, Sir 40!* 4417-18; and in NT, 
Mt 24°. 99, Lk 1727, 2 P25. See preceding article. 


The only doubtful ref. is Ps 2910 ‘The Lorp sitteth upon the 


flood’ (av byarby, RV ‘sat as king at the Flood’). The 
majority of recent commentators take it with RV to be aref. to 
Noah’s Flood. ‘The storm,’ says Kirkpatrick, ‘ reminds the poet 
of the great typical example of judgment and mercy, in which 
Jehovah’s judicial severity was exhibited.’ The chief argu- 
ment in favour is the use of the word (observe that it has the 
article ‘the Flood’). Against is the unexpectedness of the 
reference to the Flood, and the prep. (?) ‘at,’ ‘to,’ or ‘on.’ 
Kirkpatrick says of the prep.: ‘we may render, Sat for the 
Flood ; with His seat on His throne in order to execute that 
memorable judgment (Ps 97).’ The tr= of AV (which is that of 
Geneva Bible) makes the ref. to be to a flood of water in the 
storm itself. This is clear from the note in the Gen. Bible. 
Johnson (Speaker's Com.) agrees. But the storm is a storm of 
wind, not of water; of rain there is no mention in the psalm, 
although it may be argued that it is presupposed. Cheyne 
carries the psalmist’s mind beyond the Noachic Flood to the 
original meaning of the word. That is ‘destruction’ ; ‘a wast- 
ing flood’ being only secondary. He therefore boldly ignores 
the Flood and any ref. to water, and tr. ‘At the storm 
Jehovah sat enthroned’ (Book of Psalms, p. 81, and Crit. Note 
on p. 380).t 


5. It is only in poetic parallelism that ‘flood’ 
is used of the sea: Ps 242— 
‘He hath founded it [the earth] upon the seag, 
And established it upon the floods’ ; 
Ps 933 #7, Jon 23 (all ndhdr); and Ex 158 (nézelim, 
of the waters of the Red Sea). In Apocr., 2 Es 
415. 17. 19. 21 ( Huctus, RV ‘ waves’). 


* So plainly in AV, since the marg. ref. is to Gn Or, and the 
Gr. is zeraxavods : bub RV omits the ref., and prints flood, 
not ‘Flood’; and the recently discovered Heb. text gives 
‘river’ (Cowley and Neubauer). ; 

+ This cancels the ‘ Parchment’ trn ‘ Jehovah has seated him- 
self above the flood,’ and its note, ‘either the deluge or the 
heavenly ocean already referred to in v.%.’ 
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6. Finally, the word is thrice used metaphoric- 
ally: 2S 225=Ps 184 ‘the floods of ungodly men 
made me afraid’ (Sy5a *dn3, lit. ‘streams of Belial’ ; 
RV ‘floods of ungodliness’; see Selbie, Cheyne, 
and Hommel in Expos. Times, viii. [1897] 360, 423, 
472; and Baudissin, Cheyne, Jensen, 20. ix. 40, 91, 
283, 332). Cf. Shaks. Timon of Athens, I. i, 42— 


‘You see this conference, this great flood of visitors.’ 


Also 1 Mac 64 ‘a flood of misery’ (rorauss, RV 
simply ‘a flood’), Cf. Milton, On Time, 13— 
‘And joy shall overtake us as a flood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FLOOR.—The word ‘floor’ is now most familiar 
as the part we tread on in a room; but it once as 
readily suggested the platform on which corn was 
threshed. Hence in AV (after earlier VSS) 
‘floor’ stands as the tr of 2) géren, fourteen 
ee which elsewhere is mostly tr* ‘ threshing- 

oor.’ 


The Heb. word occurs altogether 36 times: it is trd ‘thresh- 
ing-floor’ (1611 two sep. words) 19 times (Gn 5010, Nu 1520 
1827. 30, Ru 82, 1S 231, 28 66 2418. 21.24, 1 Oh 139 2115. 18. 21. 22. 28, 
2 Ch 31, Jer 5193), and ‘floor’ 11 times (Gn 5011, Dt 1514, Jg 687, 
Ru 33.6.14, Ts 2110, Hos 92 133, J] 224, Mic 412), RV gives 
‘tbreshing-floor’ everywhere except Gn 5011, Is 2110, and J1 224, 
retaining ‘ floor’ in these places. Elsewhere géren is tr4 ‘ barn- 
floor’ 2K 627 (1611 ‘barn floor’; RV ‘threshing - floor’), 
‘threshingplace’ 2S 2416 (1611 ‘threshing place,’ RV ‘thresh- 
ing-floor’); ‘a void place’ 1K 2210=2 Ch 189 (RV ‘an open 
place’), ‘barn’ Job 3912 (RV ‘threshing-floor’), ‘corn’ Dt 1613 
(‘after that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine,’ RV 
‘after that thou hast gathered in from thy threshing-floor and 
from thy wine-press’), and in Hos 9} [all] the fuller phrase kol- 
gornéth ddgdn is tr2 ‘ cornfloor’ (1611 ‘ corn floor’). 


The only other OT word is 71x iddar, which 
occurs only Dn 2% and is tr? ‘threshing-floor’ 
(op-aqy, EV ‘summer threshing-floors’). In NT 
déd\wy occurs only Mt 3”, Lk 3" and is tr® ‘floor,’ 
RV ‘threshing - floor.’ In Apocr. area is tr 
‘floor’ 2 Es 4 (so RV), 4%-8 (RV ‘threshing- 
floor’). See AGRICULTURE. 

For the floor of a room see HousE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FLOTE.—The timber for the temple, being cut 
in Lebanon, was conveyed by sea to Joppa in flotes : 
1K 59 (nin25, RV ‘raits’), 2 Ch 236 (nitbar). The 
logs themselves would form the raft; hence in 
1 Ks 5” it is said that for the building of the 
second temple the timber was brought to the 
haven of Joppa, not ‘ by rafts’ (AV, as if cxedlacs), 
but ‘im rafts’ (RV, cf. LXX cyedlas). In 1 K 5? 
LXX reads cxedias, in 2 Ch 2) cyxedlacs. 

AV 1611 spells ‘flotes’ at each occurrence. 
Modern editions give ‘flotes’ in 2 Ch 216* and 
1 Es 5%, but ‘floats’ 1K 5%. Scrivener restores 
‘flotes,’ and is followed in Camb. Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 


FLOUR.—See Foon. 


FLOURISH.—Two stages may be marked in the 
use of the verb to flourish : 4. To flower, blossom, 
said (a) literally or (6) metaphorically, as (a) Lyte 
(1578), Dodoens, 11. xx. 117, ‘It beginneth to floure 
at the toppe of the stalke, and so goeth florishing 
downewarde.’ Soin AV Ee 12° ‘the almond tree 
shall flourish’ (yx, RV ‘shall blossom’); Ca 6" 
7? of the vine (n22, RV ‘bud’; cf. Chaucer, Par- 
sonnes Tale, § 43, Student’s ed. 697, ‘To smelle 
the sote savour of the vyne whanne it florissheth’) ; 
Is 17" ‘in the morning shalt thou make thy seed to 
flourish’ (M757, RV ‘thou makest thy seed to 
blossom’); Ps 90° of the grass (jx: Del., Cheyne 
‘blossoms’). (0) Metaphorically of persons or 
things: Ps 103 ‘As for man, his days are as 


* Why was jlotes left in2Ch? Because less read, and reck- 
oned of less pre ane So in the Heb, Bible some explain 
the presence of Hsh-baal, 1 Ch 833 933, when the name was 
changed in 2 S into Ish-bosheth. 


grass: as a flower of the field so he flourisheth’ 
(ps2 12 71¥7 psp, lit. ‘as the flower of the field so he 
flowereth’: so Ps 721° 927 13218, all gézg [in Hiph.], 
which means to bring forth flowers, and is tr* 
‘blossom’ in Is 27° as well as[in Qal] Ezk 77°) ; 
Sir 39% ‘flourish as a lily’ (dv@joare dvOos; RV 
‘put forth flowers’). 2. To shoot up quickly, or 
grow vigorously, again said literally of plants and 
metaphorically of persons and things. Thus Ezk 
17*4 in the Wyclifite version of 1388 is ‘ Y made the 
drie tree to brynge forth boowis,’ but the earlier 
version has ‘ Y made the drye tree for to florisshe,’ 
which is retained in AV. In this sense are all 
the remaining instances of the word, the Heb. 
being some part of n19, or (in Ps 921*) the adj. jiy2 
(Aram. }377 Dn 44); the Greek dvafddkew, Sir 118 
1122 4612 4919, Ph 41°; and the Lat. florére, 2 Es 6”. 
J. HASTINGS. 
FLOWERS.— Visitors to Palestine unite in their 
enthusiasm over the flowers. Everywhere they 
brighten the landscape with their brilliant colours, 
white, yellow, blue, violet, purple, maroon, crim- 
son, scarlet, brown, and even black. Fields, many 
acres in extent, are aglow with anemones, ranun- 
culi, poppies, chorisporas, silenes, clovers, milk 
vetches, chamomiles, groundsels, crocuses, colchi- 
cums, irises, ixiolirions, gladioli, and tulips. The 
hedges are gay with their wealth of broom, roses, 
and brambles. The sandstone is clothed with 
pink and white rock-roses, and dainty little 
heaths. The hillsides are adorned with the lavish 
blossoms of the styrax, the redbud, the arbutus, 
and the myrtle. Even the bleak shingle of alpine 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. above the sea, is covered with 
large patches of Vicia canescens, Lab., and JV. 
gregarva, Boiss. et Held., with their beautiful 
racemes of blue and white flowers. The table- 
land of Moab is gorgeous with deep purple irises. 
Finally, the deserts have a rich and varied flora, 
numbering over 400 species, not found in other 
localities. Flowers are an emblem of beauty (Mt 
675), but at the same time of frailty and insta iktey 
(Job 142, Ps 103", Is 28! 40%, Ja 1° ete.). The com- 
ing of flowers is a sign of spring (Ca 2”). ‘The 
flower of her age’ is the bloom of a maiden’s youth 
QiCors G. E. Post. 


FLOWERS in Lv 15%-* signifies the menstrual 
discharge (733, RV ‘impurity’). So Andrew, Bruns- 
wyke’s Distyll- Waters, A iii. ‘the same water . 
causeth women to have her flowers, named men- 
struum.’ In the same sense Fr. flewrs ; but both are 
now obsolete. 


FLUE-NET.—In Hab 1m ‘flue-net’ is given as 
an alternative for ‘drag’ of the text (Heb. n>»). 
The form fiz is found in French, and fluwe for a 
fishing-net in Dutch. The flue (together with 
the ‘trammel or hooped net whatsoever’) is for- 
bidden to river fishermen in early laws. The 
word is still in occasional use, as Three in Norway 
(1882), vi. 44, ‘Seven boats . . . were out with<a 
huge flue net.’ Coverdale has ‘ yarne’ in this and 
the foll. verse, and is followed by the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles. 


FLUTE.—See Music. 


FLUX.—Ac 28° ‘the father of Publius lay sick 
of a fever and of a bloody flux,’ 7.e. lit. a flow of 
blood (from fluxus, ptep. of flwére, to flow, through 
Fr. flux; the spelling in 1611 is ‘ flixe’ [‘ bloody- 
flixe’], a spelling derived from the Fr. pronuncia- 
tion with i—Bradley); Gr. dvcevrepia in TR, but edd. 
prefer the later form ducevrépiov ; RV ‘dysentery.’ 
The AV tr® comes from Wyclif, who in ed. 1380 
has ‘ Sothli it befel, the fadir of Puplius for to ligge 
trauelid with feueres and dissenterie, or flix,’ thus 
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using ‘flix’ without the adj., for it often stood 
alone in early Eng. as a synonym for dysentery. 
But the ed. of 1388 has ‘ blodi flux.’ So in Mt 9” 
Wyclif (1380) gives ‘And loo! a womman that 
sutiride the flix, or rennynge of blood (Gr. 
aluoppootca) twelve yeer, cam to byhynde and 
touchide the hemme of his clothe,’ but ed. 1388 
‘the blodi flux.’ And so T. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640), p. 216, ‘The siege was no sooner begun but 
the plague seised on the Christian armie: whereof 
thousands died; amongst others, Tristram, King 
Lewis his sonne: And he himself of a flux followed 
after.’ But p. 94, ‘ King Almerick himself, wearied 
with whole volleys of miseries, ended his life of a 
bloudy flux.’ See MEDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 


FLY.—In 18 14” (reading yyy with Keré, for 
Kethibh »y) and 15! (nym) AV gives (and RV re- 
tains) ‘fly upon the spoil,’ a more forcible render- 
ing than that of the previous versions ‘ turn to’ (the 
Bishops’ have ‘gate them to’ in 14%), In 1§ 254 
‘flew upon’ (AV ‘railed on’) is used figuratively : 
oy ‘bird of prey’ comes from the same root. 

In Ly 117+” occurs the curious combination 
‘flying creeping thing’ (Ayn pw). As Driver 
points out (art. CREEPING THINGS, see also Com. 
on Dt 14° where the phrase is ‘every creeping 
thing that flieth’), the Heb. word here used does 
not describe creeping but swarming creatures ; so 
that the tr™ should be ‘winged swarming things,’ 
not as in RV ‘winged creeping things,’ the refer- 
ence being to insects like the locust. 


FLY, FLIES.—Two Hebrew words are translated 
Sly :—1. 211 2ébhiibh, pvia, musca. This word is 
found only in two places (Ec 101, Is 738). It corre- 
sponds to the Arab. dhwbdb, which is specially 
applied to house fies, but is also iaderstocd in the 
general sense of insects resembling them. It is used 
in Arab. as an emblem of weakness, ‘he is more frail 
than the fly’; and of contemptibleness, ‘he is more 
contemptible to me than the buzzing of the fly.’ 
‘The refuge of the fly’ is a proverb, applied to him 
who is protected by his ignobleness. ‘The father 
of the tly > signifies a person with a stinking breath 
(cf. Ee 10'). It is also said of such a person that he 
is ‘more stinking in breath than the father of the 
fly.’ From these qualities dhubdb has come to 
*‘ signify evil or mischief. An unlucky man is ‘a fly 
man.’ The same expression is also used to denote 
demoniacal possession, or insanity, or ignorance. 
More or fewer of these various significations in the 
Arab. may have obtained also in the Heb. word, 
which would account for the god of Ekron being 
called Baal-zebub (2 K 1°), ‘the god of flwes.’ See 
BAAL-ZEBUB. 

2. ty ‘arébh, xvvopua, omne genus muscarum, 
EV Ex 871 swarms of flies, AV Ps 78 105% 
divers sorts of flies, RV swarms of flies. In all 
three passages LXX gives xuvéuua, dog-fly, a word 
the significance of which in Greek is not clear. 
The Rabbins interpret ‘drd6/ as referring to a mix- 
ture of noxious insects, as if from 2y ‘drab, to 
mix. Some have argued from Ex 8* ‘there 
remained not one,’ that the fly referred to must 
be a definite species, which was sent as a plague, 
and totally destroyed at its close. But even if the 
expression ‘not one’ is to be pressed to its literal 
interpretation, it would not necessarily imply 
that the swarms were all of one kind. They might 
have been ‘divers sorts.’ The fact that the 
swarms of flies ‘devoured’ the Egyptians, has been 
supposed to imply that they were flies that bit 
them. But, apart from the fact that a biting fly 
could hardly be said to devour its victim, the true 
interpretation is to be sought in the comparison of 
the two members of the parallelism, ‘flies which 
devoured them, and frogs which destroyed them.’ 


Both are strong expressions of the ruinous nature 
of the plague, and in both the reference is probably 
more to the corruption of their food and drink than 
to the destruction of their bodies. As it is im- 
possible to determine whether a particular insect, 
or a mixture of insects, is intended, we may accept 
swarms of fires as conveying the essential meaning 
in the passages in question. See PLAGUE. 

_ A resident in the cooler parts of Europe and 
America can hardly realize the number and _per- 
sistence of the flies which swarm in Egypt and 
Syria. They not only defile food, but convey con- 
tagion, particularly that of ophthalmia, diphtheria, 
and, one kind of fly, that of malignant pustule. They 
also deposit their eggs in wounds and sores, and 
sometimes in the nose and ears of filthy people, and 
their larve hatch out, and fill these cavities, to the 
great distress and injury of the unfortunate patient. 


~ He POST: 

FODDER occurs only once in AV (Job 6 as tr™ 
of a, strictly mixed food, farrago [see Oxf. Hebd. 
Lex.]). RV not only retains the term here, but 
introduces it in Jg 19%, where the denom. vb. ba 
(‘give fodder,’ AV ‘ give provender’) occurs. The 
same Heb. word >a occurs in Job 24°, but here 
RV has ‘ provender’ (AV ‘corn’), and in Is 30% 
(AV and RV ‘provender’). This last term (see 
PROVENDER) is more frequently the tr® of sispp 
Gn 24%. 82 4927 4324. Jo 191% See further under 
AGRICULTURE. 


FOLD.— (A) In OT.—4. m3 (only in plur.), 
properly the walls or fences erected to shelter and 
defend the flock, Nu 321 % 36, Zeph 2%. 2. 725 Is 5!” 
Mic 2" prob. means ‘pasture’ (so RV), but both 
the text and the meaning of this passage are 
doubtful (see Nowack, ad loc.). 3. 7730, a tran- 
scriptional error for x}2p (from sb2 ‘shut up’) in 
Hab 3”, The correct form appears in Ps 50° 78”. 
4, m3 ‘farm’ or ‘homestead’ (28 7), including 
both farm-house and lands; often used in con- 
nexion with sheep and shepherds (Is 651°, Jer 331), 
and also poetical for ‘habitation,’ whether of men 
or flocks (Is 237°, Jer 31% of Jerus. ; Pr 3° of the 
righteous; Ex 15, 28 15% of J”). 5. [ax3] only in 
pl. const. nix3 ‘pastures’ (J1 2”, Ps 65'%, Jer 231°, 
Am 1?, where see Driver’s note). 6. o5¥, which in 
AV of Ps 68 is tr4 ‘pots,’ prob. means ‘sheep- 
folds’ (so RV), like 7. onsyn Gn 494 (of Issachar 
“couching between the sheepfolds’ [RV], ‘ between 
two burdens’ [AV]), Jg 5!° (of Reuben ; see Moore’s 
note). 8. In Is 13” where AV has ‘neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there,’ it is a: verb 
that is used, 7277, which RV accurately tr. ‘make 
their flocks to lie down.’ 9. In2 Ch32° nvyyd ony 
cannot mean as in RV ‘flocks in folds’; the AV 
‘cotes for flocks’ is prob. correct, although this 
involves a transposition and the reading a iy) nipx 
(see Kittel in SBOT, ad loc.). 

(B) In NT.—4. atry, the enclosed space or court 
within which the sheep were penned, Jn 10!*'6, 2. 
row. In Jn10!° AV has ‘there shall be one fold,’ 
a mistranslation which suggests an erroneous 
doctrine of the Church. The meaning is correctly 
given by RV ‘they shall become one flock’ (cf. Mt 
261, Lk 28, 1 Co 9"). 

Folds were used mainly as a protection at night 
from wild beasts (cf. Gn 31°, 1 8 174). They con- 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded by a stone wall 
(Nu 3236), by preference near a well (Ex 2°, Ps 
237), and had often the extra protection of a tower 
(Gn 352(2), 2 Ch 26, Mic 48). The flocks were 
carefully counted as they passed in and out (Jer 
333), Sometimes a number of flocks might be kept 
in one fold under the charge of a ‘ porter’ (9upwpés), 
who opened to each shepherd as he came to reclaim 
his flock (Jn 10%). See further under SHEEP, 
SHEPHERD. J. A, SELBIE. 
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FOLDEN.—This earlier ptep. of the verb to fold 
is found in Nah 12° ‘ while they be folden together 
as thorns’ (RV ‘like tangled [Amer. RV entangled] 
thorns’). The meaning is that the thorns are 
intertwined so as to form an impenetrable hedge. 
The tr comes from the Geneva Bible, ‘For he 
shall come as unto thornes folden one in another,’ 
with the marginal gloss, ‘Thogh the Assyrians 
thinke them selves like thornes that pricke on all 
sides, yet the Lord wil set fyre on them.’ For this 
sense of the verb to fold cf. Mt 27 Wye. ‘thei 
foldynge a crowne of thornis,’ and Ca 7° Cov. ‘The 
hayre of thy heade is like the kynges purple folden 
up in plates.’ The Heb. (0°220) is used in Job 81” 
of roots entwined round a heap of stones, EV ‘ His 
roots are wrapped about the heap.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOLK was at one time used as equivalent to 
‘nation’ (Ger. Volk). Thus Ac 10 Wye. ‘in eche folk 
he that dredith God and worchith rightwisnesse is 
accepte to hym’; Ps 33 Cov. ‘Blessed are the 
people that holde the Lorpz for their God, and 
blessed are the folke whom he hath chosen to be 
his heritage’ (a tr™ preferred by ‘ Four Friends’: 
see Psalms Chron. Arranged, 1891, p. 387) ; 2 Es 5*6 
Coy. ‘ Amonge all ye multitudes of folkes thou hast 
gotten the one people.’ So in AV Jer 51 ‘the 
people shall labour in vain, and the folk in the 
fire’ (D287; RV ‘the nations for the fire’). So in 
Pr 30% the meaning is ‘nation,’ though the applica- 
tion is to the ‘ conies,’ after Cov. ‘the conyes are 
but a feeble folk’ (Heb. ov). But in Gn 33” (oy) 
the word is used of a chieftain’s followers or re- 
tainers, a special sense which is now only Scottish. * 
Cf. G. Pettie (1581), Tr® of Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
ili. 170, ‘The maister of the house... ought... 
to shewe himselfe more seuere towards his owne 
folke, then towards others.’ In NT the word is 
thrice used for people or persons indefinitely (Mk 
6°, Jn 5%, Ac 51°), and there is no corresponding 
Greek word. In the last passage a plural form is 
employed (‘sicke folkes’ in 1611), which is now 
used only of relatives, esp. in the phrase ‘ young 
folks,’ the word ‘folk’ being itself collective. See 
KINSFOLK. J. HASTINGS. 


FOLLOW, FOLLOWER.—In the OT ‘follow’ is 
sometimes the tr™ of the adv. x ahar (often in 
plur. constr. ‘1ns), after, with some verb meaning 
to go or walk, thrice with 7 to be (Ex 232, 2S 21°, 
1 K 167). This verb is often omitted, however, a 
pregnant Heb. idiom being the result, as 1S 137 
‘all the people followed him trembling’ (1 n8 s5, 
literally, as AVm ‘trembled after him’); Am 7} 
‘the Lord took me as I followed the flock’ (nN» 
j8sa, lit. as AVm ‘from behind the flock,’ RV 
‘from following’). Still more idiomatically, the 
verb ‘to fill’ is used with this adv., and then the 
Eng. is ‘follow fully’ or ‘wholly,’ as Dt 18° ‘he 
hath wholly followed the LorD’ (mm ‘any nbn, lit. 
‘he hath filled up after the Lorp,’ or as AVm 
‘fulfilled [to go] after’). 

Occasionally, the meaning is to follow so as to 
overtake, to pursue, when the Heb. is 7A, as Ps 
38” ‘TI follow the thing that good is.’ Then the 
Eng. is most often ‘follow after,’ as Gn 444 ‘Up, 
follow after the men; and when thou dost over- 
take them, say unto them.’ The force of these 
passages is probably lost to the modern Eng, 
reader. Thus in Is 5" ‘Woe unto them that rise 
up early in the morning, that they may follow 


* Cf. Kethe’s version of Ps 1003 (as it first appeared in Daye’ 
Psalter, 1560-61)— ay yes 
‘The Lord ye know is God in dede 
with out our aide, he did us make: 
We are his folck, he doth us fede, 
and for his shepe, he doth us take.’ 
Modern editors have altered ‘folck,’ which represents ‘ people’ 
in the prose versions, into ‘ flock,’ which represents nothing. 


FOLLOW, FOLLOWER 


strong drink,’ though RV retains ‘follow,’ the word 
conveys the sense of determined pursuit (LXX 
didxew, Vulg. sectari, Luther sich befleissigen). Cf. 
Shaks. Coriol. Iv. v. 104— 


‘Since I have ever followed thee with hate.’ 


In Ps 238 ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life,’ the Heb. is the same 
(n2771), but the Eng. is probably rather ‘accom- 
pany me,’ as 1Co 10% Tind. ‘There hath none 
other temptacion taken you, but soche as foloweth 
the nature of men.’ 


To the Heb. text 1577, 7.¢. ‘pursue’ of Jg 393 (EV ‘Follow 
after me’), Moore prefers 379, #.¢. ‘follow down,’ after LKX Kaza- 
Pare eriow nov, and the Heb. of the next clause. 


Another Heb. phrase tr‘ ‘follow’ is lit, ‘at the 
feet of,’ as Jg 8° ‘the people that follow me’ (*>:3, 
lit. ‘at my feet’); so Ex 115, 18 2577, 1 K 20, 
2K 3°. Finally, the Heb. verb p23 to cleave to is 
occasionally translated ‘follow close after,’ Jer 427%, 
or ‘f. hard after,’ Ps 638 (and in Hiph. 1S 14, 28 
16, 1 Ch 102); or ‘f. hard upon,’ 1 S 31? (Hiph.) 
‘And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and 
upon his sons.’ Cf. Job 13% Coy. ‘ Wilt thou be 
so cruell and extreme unto a flyenge leaf, and 
folowe upon drye stubble?’ and Bingham (1623), 
Xenophon, 115, ‘They dare and will be readie to 
follow upon us if we retire.’ RV adds Jg 20” 
‘the battle followed hard after them’ (AY ‘over- 
took them’), 

In 2 Mac 4% zpoa-yopetw in its solitary occurrence 
in bibl. Greek is tr4 in AV ‘followed the matter’ (oi 
mponyopnoavres, RV ‘they that were spokesmen’). 
The word is common enough in class. Greek in the 
sense here intended, viz. to speak for, or claim a 
right, in public. The Eng. of AV means to pursue 
the matter to its accomplishment, to prosecute the 
affair ; for which cf. Hum. Town (1693), i. 30, ‘ giving 
his lawyer double Fees, that his Cause may be well 
followed’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 1. i. 21— 

*O! sucha day, 
So fought, so followed, and so fairly won, 


Came not till now to dignify the times, 
Since Cesar’s fortunes.’ 

No other obsolete or unusual expression seems to be used in 
the Apocr. which is not represented in OT or NT. But the 
variety of words trd in AV ‘follow’ is instructive. The foll. 
are found: ézeAcviéw, Jth 1518, Sir 2328 (RV omits), 2 Mac 417 836 ; 
tZezorovbéw, Sir 52, Three 18; iraxorovbiw, Ad. Est 154, Sir 466; 
zaraxorovbéw, Ith 116; rapexorcvbéw, 2 Mac 811; d:6zm, Sir 1110(RV 
‘ pursue’) 278 2919 (Gr. didxwy EpyornGelas, AV ‘he that under- 
taketh and followeth other men’s business for gain,’ RV ‘ under- 
taketh contracts for work’) 315 342; xaradimzw, Sir 2717 (RV 
‘pursue’); ropedouas, To 45; ropedouos oriow, Sir 4610, RV ‘walk 
after’; tairopsvopeces,2 Mac 228 (Gr. 70 di erixopeder Bees trois Urey poenmois 
THs txirouns arovovyres, AV ‘labouring to follow the rules of an 
abridgement,’ RV ‘and again having no strength [marg. ‘making 
no effort’] to fill in [marg. ‘enlarge on’) the outlines of our 
abridgement’); é2Zpyoucs dricw, 1 Mac 227(RV ‘come forth after’); - 
yivopens xpos, 2 Mac 1129 ; GyAcw, Sir 5118 (AV ‘ earnestly I followed,’ 
RY ‘I was zealous for’), 2 Mac 416 (AV ‘followed so earnestly,’ 
RY ‘earnestly followed’); civeus, 2 Mac 94 (RV ‘ accompany’). 
Besides those verbs there are the expressions ty droyeypammtvny 
éxioroAny, 1 Es 216, AV ‘these letters following,’ RV ‘the letter 
following’; 7% vroyeypapuéve, ‘as followeth’; +H éyouévn, ‘on 
the day following’; and in 2 Es sequor 67-9 1118, subsequor 735, 

In NT the most frequent word is the simple verb 
akodovdéw, which is used 77 times in the Gospels of 
following Jesus, and only once otherwise (Mk 141) 
of following the man with the pitcher of water. 
We find also of its compounds tr? either ‘ follow’ 
or ‘follow after’: (1) é&axodovbdw, to follow out or 
to the end, 2 P 116275; (2) éraxodovdéw, to follow 
close upon, Mk 16, 1 Ti 5° (EV ‘diligently 
followed’), 5°4 (‘Some men’s sins are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment; and some men 
they follow after,’ 7.e. may be undetected by man, 
but follow them hard to God’s judgment-seat), 1 P 
271; (3) karaxodovdéw, to follow behind, used only of 
women in NT, Lk 23, Ac 16!7; (4) rapaxorovdéw, to 
follow close, to follow up, tr? ‘follow’ in AV only 
in ‘Mk’ 16” ‘these signs shall follow them that 
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believe,’ but the same vb. is used in Lk 1? of 
following up the details of a narrative (AV ‘having 
had understanding,’ RV ‘having traced the course’), 
also in 1 Ti 4° of closely following Paul’s teaching, 
so as to teach alike (AV ‘good doctrine whereunto 
thou hast attained,’ RV ‘ which thou hast followed 
until now), and in 2 Ti 3” so as to ipeeviee it (AV 
‘hast fully known my doctrine,’ RV ‘didst follow 
my teaching’) ; (5) cvvaxodovdéw, to follow by one’s 
side, to accompany a leader, Mk 5% 14°, Lk 23%, 

As radhaph in OT is almost invariably tr? by dubkw 
in LXX, so didéxw itself is sometimes tr? in NT by 
‘follow,’ He 12 ‘Follow peace with all men,’ 
1 Th 5% ‘f. that which is good,’ 2 Ti 2” ‘f. right- 
eousness,’ and Lk 17”; or ‘follow after,’ Ro 9% 31 
14%, 1 Co 14', Ph 34, 1 Ti 68. RV has ‘ follow 
after’ throughout, except Ph 3 ‘press on.’ The 
compound xaradiwxw is used in Mk 1%, its only 
occurrence, and tr? in EV ‘followed after’ ; but, as 
Gould says, that tr™ is inadequate, since the card 
gives the idea of hard, persistent search, as in our 
phrase ‘to hunt down,’ hence rather ‘pursued him 
closely.’ In all those passages, however, the Eng. 
‘follow,’ even with the addition of ‘after,’ is now 
inadequate. 

In the tr® of some of the compounds of dxodovbéw 
the sense of ‘ follow’ is very nearly ‘imitate.’ This 
is unmistakably the meaning where the Gr. is 
papetc Oar, 2Th 3” 9%, He 13’, 3 Jn". Thus in He 13’ 
‘whose faith follow.’ RV has always ‘imitate.’ 
Cf. T. Adams (1615), Spirit. Navig. 41, ‘Glasse 
among stones is as a foole amongst men; for it 
followes precious stones in colour, not in virtue.’ 
So psunrjs in all its occurrences (1 Co 4'§ 11}, Eph 
5}, 1 Th 16 24, He 6%) is rendered by ‘ follower’ in 
AV, by ‘imitator’ in RV; and cuvpiunris, Ph 3", is 
in AV ‘followers together,’ in RV ‘imitators 
together.’ Cf. Burke (1781), Corresp. ii. 487, ‘ We, 
who ought to have taken the lead in so noble a 
work, are but ill followers even of the examples 
which are set to us.’ 


In 1 P 313 the edd. prefer %yAwru/ after the best MSS to 
Msenrai of TR, hence ‘ zealous’ in RV for AV ‘followers.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
FOLLY.—See Foou. 


FOOD.—I. The material eaten for the sustenance 
of the body is often mentioned in the Bible, in AV 
most commonly as bread, but often as meat, 
occasionally as food or victuals. box ma’akhal, 
or victual in general, is used about 29 times, 
always in its literal sense; o75 lehem, literally 
bread, is used for food in general about 230 times, 
and is often used figuratively (see BREAD). 3 
*okhel is used 42 times for food or victuals in the 
literal sense, and the cognate ’okhlah is used by 
Ezekiel for fuel, in the sense of food for the fire. In 
the NT BpSya is the word used 17 times, and rpod% 
16 times. fpacrs is used 4 times by St. John and 
5 times in the Epistles, often in a metaphorical 
sense. The commonest metaphorical uses are (1) 
that which refreshes the soul, doing the will of God, 
Jn 4°; and in a cognate sense Christ our Saviour 
is the food of the soul, Jn 6%; (2) advanced doc- 
trinal teaching, 1 Co 3?, He5'4; (3) mere cere- 
monial observances, He 9? 13° (for other uses see 
BREAD). 

IL. Foop-sturrs.—According to Gn 1 theoriginal 
food of mankind consisted of fruits and seeds which 
the earth produced naturally. In this respect 
man resembled those of the higher mammals which 
are most nearly allied to him in structure, which 
are for the most part herbivorous and frugivorous. 
After the primary dispersion the spoils of the 
chase were added to the primitive dietary even 
from the earliest times, for the broken bones of 
wild animals and the shells of molluscs which had 
served as food are among the earliest traces of 


primeval man as yet discovered. There were 
mighty hunters even before Nimrod (Gn 6" 109), 
and implements of the chase were among the first 
of man’s inventions. 

_ In process of time, as agricultural and pastoral 
industries developed, the produce of the tilled field 
and of the herd and flock supplied men with 
additional food-stuffs (Gn 473420) The ex- 
pression of the divine sanction for these additions, 
recorded in Gn 9°, seems to have for its special 
object the injunction of the taboo concerning the 
eating of blood. 

A. The inhabitants of the Bible lands lived chiefly 
on vegetable food. At the present day, bread, 
olives and oil, butter, milk, and cheese, fruit and 
vegetables, with meat on special occasions, or in 
particularly wealthy households, make up the 
dietary of most of their descendants in the East 
(Thomson, i. 98). The staff of life was, and is, 
bread made of cereal grains, especially wheat, 
millet, dhftrah, and barley, to which is now added 
rice, unknown in Bible times (see BREAD). 

(a) Parched corn is 5 times mentioned as an 
article of diet, and is coupled with bread in Lv 23". 
One form of this, called *>2 (al4), was made of the 
common, nearly ripe wheat by heating the grain 
on an iron ‘girdle’ (Lane, i. 251; Robinson, ii. 50), 
or by binding the ears into wisps and roasting them 
over the fire (id. iii. 393). In Arabic kali means 
anything done in the frying-pan, and the material of 
the parched corn may be meal, or polenta, or flour, 
or else the unground grain. It is a common food 
of labourers (Ru 214), and is sold ready prepared in 
Eastern towns as a convenient food for travellers. 
David brought 3 pecks of it to his brethren at Elah 
(18 17"); and Abigail brought 5 pecks to David’s 
men (1 § 2518). In Ly 2 ‘ oreen ears of corn dried 
by the fire’ are mentioned, and in Ly 23% these 
are coupled with parched corn. ‘This form is made, 
according to Abu’l Walid, of finer garden wheat, 
which is called Ssq2 karmel (2 K 4”). In RV this 
is called ‘bruised corn of the fresh ear,’ alluding to 
its being beaten in a mortar (Pr 2777). When this 
bruised corn was dried in the sun it was called nips 
riphoth (Pr 27%, 28 17), Grain of this kind was 
used to cover the well in which Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan were hidden at Bahurim (LXX dpagad, 
Vulg. siccans ptisana). The flour and parched 
corn of 281778 is called &eupov kal éAguror, flour and 
polenta or meal in LXX (see Herod. vii. 119). 
“AAgirov is used in Homer for barley-meal only, 
but Hippocrates uses this word for meal in general. 
For classic and Hebrew usage of polenta see 
Gruner, de oblatione Primitiarum, in Ugolini, vol. 
xvii. Royle has:contended that falc is not corn, 
but some leguminous plant, as kalee is the Hindi 
for pulse; but R. Salomon in his Commentary on 
Aboda Zara says that there are two kinds—one of 
corn and one of cicer or lentiles. For mention of 
parched peas see Plautus, Bacch. iv. 5. 7, and 
Horace, de art. poet. 249. Robinson speaks of a 
variety of this parched corn which is first boiled, 
then bruised in a mill to take off the husk, then 
dried ; this is named burgoul (ii. 394). According 
to Burckhardt, burgoul is wheat boiled with 
leaven and dried in the sun, cooked by being 
boiled with butter and oil. It is the common dish 
with all classes in Syria (Votes, i. 59). k 

(6) The leguminous plants, beans and lentiles, 
form an important part of the diet of the Western 
Asiatics. These were probably included in the 
oy zér6%m, or pulse of Dn 12, which was despised 
but sufficient nourishment (v.!); in Theod. the 
word is orépyara (LXX éompia, RVm herbs), which 
meant any vegetable food; see the name of the 
herbseller in Aristoph. Lysist. 457. In 28 17% the 
word pulse is not in the Hebrew. : 

Lentiles (owiy,’ddashim, LXX ¢gaxés), the seeds 
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of Ervum lens, which is still, as formerly (28 23"), 
cultivated in Palestine, and used as food (Thomson, 
i. 253; Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 65). There are two 
varieties, one pale red the other dark brown, and the 
pottage made by boiling either of these is savoury 
(Gn 25%), pleasant to the taste, and red, hence 
Esau called it ‘the red, this red’ (see incident in 
Diog. Laert. vii. 3). In Egypt lentiles were called 
dréana (Pap. Anastasi, iv. 15), and in Assyria 
a’ssu. In Greece they were used as food by the 
poor (Aristoph. Plutus, 1004-5 ; and Pherecrates, ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 159). The Romans regarded lentiles 
as an Egyptian plant (Virg. Georg. i. 228; and 
Martial, Zpig. xiii. 9), and they were sometimes 
used as a bread-stuff (Athenzeus, Deipnos, iv. 158 ; 
see also Ezk 4°). An allied species of vicia is used 
as a camel-food by the Arabs, and called kersenna 
(Robinson, ii. 83). Lentile flour is sold in this 
country under the name ‘revalenta.’ Lentiles 
were brought by Bavrzillai to David in exile (28 
17%). Pottage is sometimes made by boiling the 
lentiles with meat, more commonly a little suet is 
added to the water when boiling (Kitto). 

Beans (515 pol, LXX xvapos), the seeds of the 
common bean, Vaba vulgaris, are also used_in 
Palestine for food, especially by the poor. The 
bean is originally a native of Persia’ and was some- 
times used as a bread-stuff, as it is still in Savoy 
and other parts of Europe (Ezk 4°; Pliny, xviu. 
12); it is sometimes eaten parched or roasted (Theo- 
critus, Jd. 7. 65 ; Robinson, iii. 87). Food of this 
kind was brought to David in exile (28 17%, but 
LXX omits the parched pulse). More commonly, 
beans are boiled in oil with garlic (Shaw, Travels, 
i. 257) or in water, and made into pottage, with 
or without meat; sometimes they are eaten with 
butter and pepper. Robinson describes raw beans, 
soaked in water until they sprout, as part of the 
Lenten fare of the monks at Mount Sinai (i. 259). In 
Egypt beans were used, and have been found some- 
times in mummy cases; they were called kat’a, ari, 
and sometimes pir, but the last was probably the 
bean of the Nelwmbium lotus, and kat'a is tr. by 
Lieblein the Opuntia fruit. Birch and Eisenlohr 
tr. khep in the Harris papyrus as ‘ bean’ ; if so, they 
formed a part of the offering to Ptah; although 
Herodotus says that they were not eaten in Egypt, 
and were accounted impure (ii. 37). For sina 
prejudices against beans, see Porphyry, de Adbsti- 
nentia, 1. 26; Diog. Laert. viii. 19; Clement Alex. 
Strom. iii., and other authors. The high priest was 
forbidden to eat beans and lentiles on the day before 
the great Day of Atonement (Gemara, Joma, i. § 4), 
and the Flamen Dialis was forbidden to eat them 
also, as they were thought to dull the senses and 
cause disturbing dreams. For other superstitions 
concerning beans see Pliny, xviii. 12. 

Husks (xepdria) in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk 15") are the dark purple horn-like pods of 
Ceratonia siliqua, the Cheeta tree of the Arabs 
and of the Talmud. This is a large handsome 
spreading tree common in Mediterranean countries, 
whose sweet, fleshy pods, the caroba beans of the 
Italians, are used as food by the poor (Robinson, 
ii. 250). In Greece and Italy they were used by 
the Stoics as a disciplinary food for youths (Persius, 
iii. 55; Juv. xi. 58), and Horace’s reference, Ep. 
II. i. 123, is well known. In Palestine, where the 
tree is fairly common, the beans are used as cattle 
food (Shabbath, xxiv. § 2), and are occasionally 
mentioned in the Talmud (see Maimon. in Demci, 
ii. § 1, and Buxtorf, s.v.). Pliny refers to their use 
in feeding swine (xv. 24; see Columella, vii. 9), and 
in Italy they are thought to give a sweet taste to 
the animal’s flesh. They are imported into this 
country, and are sometimes called ‘locust-beans’ 
or St. John’s bread, from a mistaken notion that 
they were the dxpldes of Mt 34. Steeped in water 


they are used to make a pleasant, sweetish drink 
(see Pliny, xiii. 16 and xxiii. 8). 

Fitches in Ezk 4° (kussemoth) were cereal grains, 
probably spelt (see BREAD). The same word in 
AV of Is 2875-27 is in Heb. nsp kegah, LXX peravécov, 
and signifies the black cummin, which is the seed 
of a ranunculaceous plant, Nigella sativa, a native 
of the Eastern Mediterranean countries. These 
seeds are beaten out of the pod-like follicles with a 
matteh or staff, and sprinkled on bread as a car- 
minative, as we use caraway seeds (Pliny, xix. 7). 
They have a hot but not unpleasant taste. The 
plant is called kizah by the Arabs and kuzatw in 
the Assyr. plant list, and in Vulg. is named git. 
For references to the use of these seeds, see Plautus, 
Rudens. v. 2, 39; Ausonius, 344, 8 ; Dioscorides, iii. 
83; Pliny, xix. 8, xx. 17, ete: 

(c) Of cucurbitaceous plants, melons, cucumbers, 
and gourds are mentioned in the Bible. The 
two former are fruits much relished in Egypt 
(Nu 11). 

Cucumbers (a'x¥p kishshwim, LXX cixvor) are the 
fruit of Cucumis chate (the khata of the Arabs) and 
C. sativus, the common cucumber. Both species 
grow freely in Egypt (Nu 11°) and in Palestine, 
and, according to Kitto, are eaten by all classes to 
an extent that would scarcely be credible in this 
country ; and Forskal says this is the commonest 
fruit in Egypt (Fl. Zgypt. 168). Finn speaks of 
Arabs eating cucumbers by the wayside for 
refreshment (Byeways in Palestine, 2). Robinson 
saw fields of them (iii. 344), and Thomson describes 
a garden of cucumbers with a booth for a watch- 
man (Is 18). As birds do not eat them, a scarecrow 
is useless in such a place (Bar 6”). In Assyr. they 
are called kissw and in Egyptian skheptu. Hippo- 
crates speaks of them as eaten when green (de Vict. 
Ratione, ii.). The fruit of the chaté is longer and 
greener than the common cucumber. They are 
often eaten with vinegar or bread, or filled with 
mince-meat and spices. Tristram notes Arab chil- 
dren bringing to school as their dinner barley-bread 
and cucumber, which they ate rind and all. 
Forskal describes the method whereby a delicious 
drink is made from its juice. 

Melons ( onvax ’adbattihim, LXX réroves, Nu 115), 
called by the Arabs battikh, are grown and used 
abundantly both in Egypt and Palestine. Both 
the water-melon (Citrud/us vulgaris) and the flesh- 
melon (Cucumis melo) are cultivated, and both 
were probably included under this name. The 
Talmudists distinguish these, calling the former 
melapepon and the latter ’dbattihim (Maaseroth, i. 
$4; Terumoth, viii. § 6; Chilaim, i. § 2), but in 
Aruch they are both known by their Heb. name. 
It is singular that in Coptic they are called by 
their Greek name. 

Wild Gourd (yp), in plural pékdim, 1 K 68 7%, 
or pakkudth, 2 K 4°, tr. in former passage ‘ knops,’ 
in the latter ‘wild gourd,’ is the fruit of the vine- 
like Citrullus colecynthis, which is common in the 
Jordan Valley. ‘To human nature it is of so 
mortal bitterness that little indeed, and even the 
leaf, isa most vehement purgative. They say that 
it will leave a man half dead, and he may only 
recover his styength by eating flesh meat’ (Doughty, 
i, 132). It is very rare in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, hence the son of the prophet who gathered 
it did not know the plant, but mistook it for the 
non-poisonous Cucumis prophetarum or globe 
cucumber common in Samaria. In an Arabic 
version of La 3” the text is rendered ‘he hath 
sated me with colocynth,’ so proverbial is its bitter- 
ness. Its elegant shape suggested its imitation in 
the ornamenting of the carved panelling of the 
temple and of the edge of the molten sea. In 
Assyr. it is pikkuti. 

Jonah’s Gourd (jp? kikayén, LXX xodoxtvOn) 
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was supposed from the likeness of the name to the 
Egyptian kiki (Herod. ii. 94) to be the Ricinus 
communis, the Palma Christi or castor-oil plant, 
a rapidly-growing herb which Pliny describes as 
becoming almost tree-like and capable of afford- 
ing shade; even in our gardens its growth under 
favourable conditions is extraordinarily rapid. It 
is not quite clear what the Aiki of the hieroglyphic 
texts was, a8 ricinus is in Coptic called jrsmis, 
which represents the ancient form kesmes or kesbet. 
Maimonides in Shabbath, ii. 1, says, however, the 
oil of kik is from a plant called by the Arabs 
kherua, which is ricinus. Tristram objects to this 
identification, as the ricinus is not a climbing plant, 
but the passage in Jon 4§ does not describe it as 
such ; he supposes the plant to have been the roof- 
gourd or Lagenaria vulgaris of which Pliny states 
that ‘shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity 
it soon covers the arched roofs of houses and 
trellises’ (xix. 24). The Vulg. renders it hedera or 
ivy, and this occasioned a controversy between 
Jerome and Augustine (see Hieron. in Jon 4° and 
Epist. 89). In early Christian art the plant is 
fancifully represented as a trailing melon-like 
plant covering a trellis-work, as on the sarcophagus 
in the Lateran from St. Peter’s crypt (Parker’s 
Photog. No. 2905; see also Bellorius, de Antig. 
Lucernis, pl. iii. fig. 30, for a representation on a 
lamp). An undetermined species of climbing plant 
in Assyrian was called kakulla. 

(ad) Of alliaceous vegetables there are three 
mentioned as favourite foods of the Israelites in 
Egypt—onions, leeks, and garlic(Nu 11°). All these 
are still much cultivated in Bible lands, and are in 
constant use among Orientals either raw or cooked. 

Onions (Oya bézalim, LXX xpdupmvov), the bulbs 
of Allium cepa. These are commonly eaten raw 
as a relish with bread, or boiled with meal (Robin- 
son, ii. 211), or with lentiles (Terwmoth, x. 1; 
Martial, Hpig. iii. 376), or with beef (Apicius, 224). 
By the Assyrians the onion was called swrsu, and 
by the Egyptians het (Copt. mejol). Herodotus 
tells that on the casing of the great pyramid was 
inscribed the value of the onions, garlic, and 
radishes eaten by the builders (ii. 25). The later 
Latin writers say that the onion was deified by 
the Egyptians (Juv. xv. 9; Plut. de Iside, 353). 
Pliny (xix. 6) says that garlic and onions are 
invoked by them when taking an oath ; and Lucian 
(Jup. Trag. 42)says that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
were especially devoted to this cultus. There is, 
however, no native evidence for this. Among the 
Greeks onions were highly esteemed, and Homer 
speaks of Hecamede giving Patroclus an onion as 
a relish (27. xi. 630); but Lucian describes them as 
food for the poor (Dial. Mer. 14.2; Ep. Sat. 28). 

Leeks (vyn hazir, LXX mpdoa). The Heb. name 
used in Nu 11° literally means ‘ green herb,’ and is 
rendered grass, hay, or green herb in 15 other 
passages; but as fake are not human food, the 
translators have here followed the LXX, leeks 
being supposed to resemble grass in habit and 
colour. Leeks are eaten raw with bread, or sliced 
and put into vinegar, or boiled in pottage (Arte- 
midorus, i. 67). Nero is said to have on stated 
days fed only on leeks and oil to improve his voice 
(Pliny, xix. 6). The Egyptian leek was particu- 
larly esteemed by the Romans. It was known as 
Gga (Copt. égi), while the Assyrians called it 
ezallu usuratti. Ludolf translates Adzir ‘lettuce,’ 
and Scheuchzer says that it probably means the 
Nelumbium lotus; but the balance of evidence is 
in favour of the common leek (Adliwwm porrum). 

Garlic (nw shim, LXX cxcpdov). The cloves or 
bulbs of Adliwm sativum were so commonly used 
as flavouring that the Jews were reproached for 
their liking for these strongly-scented herbs. In 
Shabbat Jehuda they are said to smell foully of 
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garlic; and Salomon Levi defends their taste in 
Lheriac. Jud. i. § 20. In Egypt this plant was, 
and is still, much used (Herod. ii. 125; Wilkinson, 
i, 169; Lane, i. 257). Garlic was supposed to have 
the power of neutralizing the poison of the asp, 
and its use by penitent criminals was believed to 
purify them and absolve them of guilt. In Maaser 
shen, v. § 8, garlic is called the ‘Lord of tears.’ 
At the present day it is much prized in the East as 
a remedy for many ailments and as an antidote for 
many poisons ; Pliny enumerates 61 ways in which 
it was recommended medicinally, and Prudentius 
speaks of an altar to the garlic as being erected at 
Pelusium. The Egyptians called it sesen (Copt. 
sesen). 

Bitter Herbs (0°95 mérorim, LXX mxpldes, Vulg. 
lactuce agrestes) are mentioned in Ex 12°, Nu 94, 
and referred to in La 3"(EV ‘bitterness’), Bitter 
salads are often eaten with meat in Egypt, Syria, 
and elsewhere, the commonest plant weed for this 
purpose being the lettuce (Lactuca sativa), the afa 
of the Egyptians, called by the Hebrews hazereth 
(probably the Assyrian haserotiu). According to 
the rabbinical writers (Pesachim, ii. § 6), there were 
five bitter herbs which might be eaten with the 
paschal lamb : the endive (Lactuca endivia) was the 
second of these, called by them wlshin (probably 
the Assyr. harussu) ; it also is common in Egypt. 
The third is called thamkah, described by Maimon- 
ides as a garden endive, the cichoriwm of Pliny 
(xix. 6), but said in Aruch to be a carduus, in the 
Gemara to be a gingidiwm, probably the Artedia 
squamata of botanists, a bitter aromatic umbellifer- 
ous plant. In Zematt David it is said to be a kind 
of helminthia which grows near date palms. The 
fourth, harhabina, was probably marrubiwm, or the 
horehound, but according to Lightfoot the beet ; 
and the fifth, maror, is called in Aruch a pot-herb, 
possibly Inula Helenwwm or Elecampane, which 
was a plant highly esteemed as a stomachic in the 
Regimen sanitatis of Salernum. Maimonides says 
it was a bitter coriander, which, according to 
Varro, was often pounded, mixed with vinegar, and 
sprinkled over meat; but Lightfoot thinks that 
maror is horehound (Ministeriwm Templt, X11. v. 2). 

It is probable that the words of the ordinance 
of the passover were not meant to specify any 
particular bitter herb. According to Pesachim, 
li. § 6, the herbs might be eaten fresh or dried, but 
must not be soaked, stewed, or boiled. Delitzsch 
gives marru and muraru as the names of bitter 
garden plants (Assyr. Handworterbuch, 427). 

For Mandrakes see MEDICINE. 

(e) The fruits mentioned in the Bible are not 
very numerous. 

Almonds (1p¥ shdkéd, LXX xdpvov) are mentioned 
in Gn 43" as part of the present sent by Jacob to 
the Egyptian viceroy. They are said not to be 
common in Egypt, and the Egyptian name of the 
fruit is doubtiul. Brugsch believes it to be the 
tree called net’; but the Coptic uses the Greek 
name, which means any nut. According to 
Heracleon, Epicharmos, and Philyllius, xdpvoy is 
specially used for the almond, the bitter almond 
being distinguished in Greek as xdpva mxpd_or 
duvyddda (see Athenzeus, Deipnos, ii. 38). The 
almond was supposed to prevent the intoxicating 
effect of wine, and was consequently taken at wine 
banquets (Pliny, xxiii. 8; Plutarch, Quest. Conviv. 
vi. 4). This tree grows wild on Carmel and in 
Moab, and is cultivated extensively in Palestine, 
The Heb. name means ‘hastener’ in reference 
to its early blossoming, hence the paronomasia In 
Jer 12% ‘The blossoms, which look white at a 
distance, are compared to grey hair in Ec 12°, and 
their shape was the pattern from which the cups 
of the seven-branched candlestick were made (Ex 
253), Aaron’s rod was probably an almond branch 
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(Nu 178); but there was an old tradition that it 
was of storax wood, and that its bearing almonds 
was miraculous (see the verses falsely attributed to 
Tertullian, contra Marcion. iv. 117). In Gn 30% 
the almond tree is named nb Jéz, the word from 
which the old name of Bethel was derived. Robin- 
son notes a sweetmeat made of a mixture of 
almonds and dates as a present given to distin- 
guished guests (i. 115). The ancient Medes mixed 
almonds with their bread. f ; 

Apples (ma tappiiah, LXX prov), mentioned in 
Ca 23-5 78 85, Pr 25", J] 11, cannot be the fruit to 
which we give this name, as it does not grow freely 
in Palestine, of which country it is not a native 
(see H. C. Hart, PH F'St, 1885, 282). Thomson says 
that. he has seen it growing luxuriantly (i. 172), 
but Tristram believes that he has mistaken the 
tree (N.H. of Bible, 334). Robertson Smith, on 
philological grounds, has defended the claims of 
the common apple (Pyrus malus) to be identified 
with the tappiah, but its scarcity renders this 
very improbable (Journal of Philology, xiii. 1885, 
p. 65). Kitto believed it to be the citron, which 
now grows freely in Palestine, and is described in 
Jos. (Ant. XIII. xiii. § 5) as one of the trees whose 
boughs were used at the feast of Tabernacles; but 
the citron is a native of N. India and China, and 
was probably of late introduction. Tristram has 
claimed the apricot as the apple of Canticles. It 
is a very widely cultivated tree, but is a native 
of Armenia (hence called by Dioscorides pov 
"Apucviaxdvy, HP i. 160), and is probably also a 
late import. The characteristics suggested by 
the texts are—(1) a shady tree, (2) with golden 
coloured fruit, (8) which is fragrant, (4) and 
pleasant to taste, (5) and which is the symbol of 
love. All these conditions are fulfilled by the quince. 
The tree is not very large, but it is one under 
whose shade one nould sit or lie, as in the texts, 
and it is as suitable for this purpose as the vine or 
fig tree. Its fruit is extremely fragrant, and some 
varieties might be called golden by contrast if 
gathered in a silver filigree basket (Pr 25"). It is 
pre-eminently the fruit of love (see the mass of 
evidence on this gathered in Celsius’ Hiero- 
botanicon, i. 255ff.). The quince is called uidov 
without any adjective by some of the Greek 
authors (see, however, J7. ix. 542, where the ufrov 
tree is called tall), and is the first of the apples 
described by Pliny (xxiii. 6). In the light of the 
description in the passage in Ca 8° the weight of 
evidence is in favour of regarding this tree as the 
quince, which, though unpleasing to the taste of most 
Europeans, is yet eaten with relish by many in the 
East, and esteemed most wholesome. Athenzeus 
says that full ripe quinces are better food than 
any other kind of apple (Deipnos, iii. 20). For 
a discussion on the nature of the tappiah, see 
Houghton, PSBA, 1889, 42. The quince has a 
special name in the Talmud, parish (see Kelaim, 
i. 4), and in Arabic, which forms the basis of 
Robertson Smith’s argument; but in Jerus. Tal- 
mud, according to Abu’l Walid, parishim means 
asparagus ; see Guisius, in loco, Chilaim (I. iii.) 
A common tradition identifies the quince with the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Dates, the fruit of the date-palm, Phenix dacty- 
lifera, though given in the AVm 2Ch31]> as a 
possible translation of wai débash (elsewhere 
rendered ‘ honey’), are not otherwise mentioned in 
the Bible. This is remarkable considering how 
frequently palms are referred to, and it has been 
supposed that the word honey in the phrase so 
often used in the Pentateuch descriptive of Pales- 
tine may refer to dibs or date-honey made by 
boiling down the fruit. This sweetmeat was made 
in Babylonia where palms abounded (Herodotus, i. 
193), and was also made at Jericho (Jos. BJ Iv. vili. 


§ 3). LXX translates p12 in 2S 167 goles, ‘dates,’ 
and the palm is put among the fruit trees in J] 1”. 
As a cultivated tree the palm is little grown now 
in Palestine west of the Jordan. In Egypt the 
date-palm was called dm and ba, and dates benrd. 
In Assyria the date-palm was gisimmaru, and date- 
honey dispu. According to pete (i. 148), there 
is no worse food than the date, and he reports the 
Arabs as saying that when the date is eaten alone 
human nature decays. For references to the palm 
in classical and Oriental literature, see Celsius, 
Hierobot. ii. 445 ff. 

Figs (n3xn t@’'éndh, LXX ovxi), the fruit of Ficus 
carica, next to the grape the most highly prized of 
all the fruits of Bible lands, and 53 times mentioned 
in the Bible. Mohammed says of it that if any 
fruit has really come from Paradise it must have 
been the fig. Botanically speaking, what is called 
the fruit is the soft fleshy receptacle within which 
are the flowers and later the grain-like, hard, dry 
achenes. Hence the ancient authors speak of the 
fig tree as bearing fruit without flowers (Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, ii. 16); but as the fig itself is the inflor- 
escence, the language of Hab 3" is strictly correct. 
The buds or young figs appear before the leaves, 
hence a fig tree in full leaf should have its fruit 
developed. The precocious tree of Mt 21° and Mk 
113 was therefore unnaturally barren. The fig 
tree bears every year (Thomson, ii. 101), but the 
Rabbinists speak of a variety called benoth shuah, 
which only brings forth fruit each third year 
(Maimon. Demai, i. 1, and Bartenora in Shebiith, 
v. v. 1), and it has been supposed that this is 
referred to in Mk 11%. The manuring of such an 
unpromising tree is alluded to by Cato, as in the 
parable, Lk 13°. 

The first crop, called mpa2 bikkiirah, mpbdpopo, 
begins to redden in March and is ripe by June; 
unripe figs are called 035 paggim (hence the 

lace-name Bethphage, ‘house of green figs’). 

XX calls the unripe figs in Ca 2% dun; but 
according to Theophrastus (vi. 8) and Hippocrates 
(574. 23) these are winter figs, which grow under 
the leaves and do not ripen. The early figs are 
the most delicious and refreshing (Is 284, Jer 247, 
Mic 7!, Hos 9}°), and are easily shaken off (Nah 3”). 
See Macrobius, ii. 16. The untimely figs of Rev 
68 are olynthi. 

The summer figs, 722 (2 S 16"), ripen in August and 
September (see also Mic 71, Am 81). These are either 
eaten fresh or dried in the sun (Shabbath, viii. § 6), 
or made into cakes called mbay débélim (1 S 2538 302, 
2 K 207, 1 Ch 12”, Is 382). In making these the 
figs are sometimes first beaten in a mortar, then 
pressed into acake(Taanith, xxviii. 1). These cakes, 
called by LXX za\d6n, were either round or square 
(see Terumoth, iv. § 8; Baba mesia, ii.). Herodotus 
uses the name rad6n of other fruit cakes (iv. 23), 
but Athenzeus distinguishes fig cakes as 7. Zuplaky. 
Such cakes are still used by the Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, i. 51), and with barley-bread are the common 
food of poor travellers in the East. The town 
Beth-diblathaim means the house of the two cakes 
of figs. On the two crops of figs see the du¢édpov 
ouxhs of Arist. Eccles. 708. 

A third crop of winter figs appears in August, 
and ripens atthe end of November. These some- 
times hang on the tree when the leaves are shed, 
unless the tree be exposed to frost. 

Figs are liable to disease, both from parasitic 
fungi and from insects. There are several species 
of both, which attack the fruit and cause it to be 
shed prematurely, or to shrivel and become uneat- 
able (Jer 248 297), For reflections on this vision 
see Hieron. Comment. in Jer., on 5%, 

Sycomore Figs (Appv, pl. shikmim or shikméth in 
Ps 78%") are the small fig of the Ficus sycomorus, a 
bluish-purple fruit eaten by the poorer classes, but 
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considered unwholesome and indigestible (Dioscor. 
i, 182). The tree grows to a large size, and is 
found in Palestine in the lower lands from Joppa 
to Egypt (1 K 10%, 2 Ch 1%; see Bartenora in 
Shebuth, ix. 2). Jerome notes that they are easily 
killed by frost, and so they were destroyed by the 
storm-plague in Egypt (Ps 78%). As in the hollow 
receptacle the flowers which bear stamens are at 
the upper and those bearing pistils at the lower 
part, it ensures fertilization to pinch or incise 
them, thereby facilitating the entrance of the 
insects whose movements in the plant promote 
fertilization ; this is known as caprification (Pliny, 
xiii. 14; Theophrastus, iv. 2). Amos calls himself 
a odin bdles, or scratcher of sycomore fruit, in 
allusion to this (LXX xvifwy cuxduwa, RV ‘dresser 
of sycomore trees’). The superintendence of this 
was probably the function of Baal-hanan (1 Ch 
27%). This tree is abundant in Egypt, and of its 
wood most mummy coffins are made; as its 
branches generally arise from the trunk low down, 
it is easily climbed (Lk 194). The fruit was free 
from tithing among the Jews (Demai, i. 1). 

Mulberries (soa daca, LXX cvkdmvos) are not 
mentioned as fruit; but as the tree is common in 
Palestine, and as the berries are now eaten freely, 
they were probably used in Bible times. The trees 
are named in 2 S 5% and 1 Ch 14”, and the place 
named from them ‘ Baca’s vale’ in Ps 84% Our 
Lord refers to the tree under the name sycamine 
in His lesson on faith (Lk 17°). For a description 
of the marvels of this tree see Pliny, xvi. 41, where 
it is described as being as remarkable as a creature 
possessed of animation (see also xxiii. 7). 

Nuts (oma botnim, LXX repéBivGos) are the fruit 
of the Pistacia vera. This tree is a native of 
Syria, although not very abundant, and was 
brought into Europe by the Romans. The nut is 
the stone in the centre of the greenish drupe, and 
its kernel is oily, soft, and not unpleasant to taste. 
It is mentioned only in Gn 43". The tree is often 
mentioned, but its name nx ’édh or ’élén is trans- 
lated oak or teil tree, as Is 6° (RV terebinth tree). 

Olives (n1 zayith, LXX édaia), the same name for 
both tree and fruit. These are often mentioned in 
Scripture (37 times in OT and 18 in NT), and the 
Olea Europea is a native of Palestine, and much 
cultivated for the sake of the oil extracted from 
its drupes. In Egypt the tree was called degam, 
and was esteemed in early days as a specific for all 
ailments (see Papyrus Hbers, p. 47; in the Harris 
Pap. itis called degetu). The tree is small, slow 
of growth, and irregularly branched. Its wood 
is hard and fine-grained, and its leaves like 
those of a large privet, but whitish beneath. 
It has a small white flower growing in racemes, 
and its fruit is well known. The wild plants of 
the olive are sometimes used as stocks on which to 
graft cultivated varieties with larger fruit (Ro 
1127). The low size of the tree made the olive leaf 
brought by the dove to Noah significant (Gn 81). 
These trees are cultivated in orchards or olive 
yards (Ex 23"); when ripe they are beaten (Dt 
24°) in order to strike off the fruit (in Is 17° and 
24!8 badly tr. ‘shaken’), and the fruit is brought to 
the oil mills, which consist of circular stone basins 
in which the drupes are crushed by a heavy stone 
wheel that is rolled over them. The mass is then 
put into small wicker baskets, which are piled over 
each other in a m’azgerah or handpress, in which 
they are squeezed either by means of a long lever 
or a screw. The ancient presses were all lever 
presses. After the first pressing the pulp is put 
into copper pans, sprinkled with water and 
heated, and then pressed again. Where there is 
water-power the press is larger, and the mill is 
called a mutrtf; in this the olives are pressed in a 
stone cylinder, within which an iron-shod shaft 


rotates. In old presses the pressure of the lever 
was supplemented by heavy stones (Thomson, i. 
286). The oil is allowed to stand until the sedi- 
ment subsides, and it is then poured off; sometimes 
salt is used to clarify it. Among those who have 
no oil presses the pulp is put in hot water and the 
oil skimmed off. The fruit is sometimes kept until 
soft and black before crushing. It is possible that 
in this state it may sometimes have been trodden 
by the feet, but that is never done now (Mic 6"). 
The oil is kept in cisterns of stone or cement (1 Ch 
27°8), or in jars (khawabies) kept in cellars. For a 
description of the oil presses see Robinson, BRP 
li. 365; and Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 286 ff. 
Gethsemane means an oil press. 

The oil of the olive was one of the most im- 
portant products of the Holy Land : corn, wine, and 
oil were its three staple crops. ‘Certe oleo et vino 
gaudebat Palestina pre Aigypto’ (Reland, Pales- 
tina, ccclvii.). The oil is used in cookery (Lv 2#), 
and is spread on bread (Ex 29”), or burnt in lamps 
for lighting (Ex 25°), or used externally for anoint- 
ing. This use is referred to in Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9°). The excessive use of oil was a luxury 
which brought men to poverty (Pr 212”). Olive oil 
is called ni 2¥ shemen zayith; the finer oil which 
runs out of pounded olives without compression is 
distinguished as mn kathith (Ex 27”, Lv 24 etc.). 
Olive oil was one of the exports from Judah to 
Tyre (Ezk 271”). Oil was occasionally carried as a 
part of their provisions by travellers (Lk 10*4). 

The olive tree is liable to a parasitic mould 
disease, a mildew which causes it to cast its fruit 
or makes its flower to shrivel (Dt 28”, Job 15%). 
It is also liable to be attacked by insects (Am 4%). 
The olive tree is used as a type of heavenly favour 
(Ps 528, Hos 14°, Jer 1179), and of family prosperity 
(Ps 128%). Oilis used metaphorically as expressive 
of divine grace (see ANOINTING); or the salutary 
reproof of the righteous(Ps141°). The oil of joy is 
spoken of in Is61°, see Erman, p. 231. The oil tree, 
‘ez shemen of Neh 8%, 1 K 6%, Is 41°, is generally 
believed to be the zackum or Balanites Aigyptiaca, 
a native of the Jordan Valley, and one whose oil 
is esteemed as a useful medicine. 

Pomegranates (jim rimmén, LXX p6a), used both 
for the tree and the fruit. This is also an abundant 
fruit in Palestine, of which it is a native, and is 
mentioned 32 times in the Bible. Pomegranates 
were among the fruits brought back by the spies 
from Eshcol (Nu 13”). The tree (Punica granatum) 
grows to about 20 ft. in height, and has myrtle-like 
leaves and scarlet flowers, which come out early 
in the spring (Ca6"). The fruit is well known, and 
was a favourite with the Jews; its bright colour is 
referred to in Ca 4°. Its sour juice was, and is, used 
in cookery (Russell, i. 85; Thomson, i. 286) and in 
making cooling sherbet, as we use lemons. The 
juice is sometimes fermented (Dioscorides, v. 34), 
but the wine is rather tasteless unless spiced (Ca 
8’). ‘In this fruit Nature has shown to us a grape, 
and indeed not must, but wine ready made’ (Pliny, 
xxiii. 6). The pomegranate supplied a pattern 
for ornament (1 K 7°, Ex 28%, In RV ‘pome- 
granates’ in 1 K 7}* is tr. ‘ pillars’). 

Vines (j22 gephen; in Nu 64, Jg 1314 y»0 yaa gephen 
hayyayin, the wine-vine). The Vitis vinifera was 
the fruit tree most abundantly cultivated in Pales- 
tine and Egypt in ancient times. It is a native of 
the hilly countries north of Syria, but early spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. Grape 
kernels have been found in mummy cases of the 
llth dynasty in Egypt, dating from about B.C. 
2000. A special variety with dark red grapes is 
called piv sérék (Is 5%, Jer 27, Gn 49"); these 
grapes have very small kernels. Figuratively, the 
unpruned vine in the sabbatic year and jubilee is 
called 13 naztr, being compared to the untrimmed 
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hair of the Nazirite. The colocynth plant in 2K 
499 is called gephen sddeh, a vine of the fields. A 
wild grape-vine bearing worthless grapes is called 
gephen nokri in Jer 271, ‘the degenerate plant of a 
strange vine.’ Palestine, especially in its hilly 

arts, is well suited for vine-growing—‘ Apertos 

acchus amat colles’ (Virgil, Georg. ii. 113). The 
valley of Eshcol, named from its bunches of grapes, 
produced the great cluster which the two spies 
carried home between them on a staff, Nu 13” 
(see Wagenseil, Sota, 709"). Modern travellers 
have seen bunches of 10 to 12 1b. in weight; still 
larger bunches up to 19 lb. have been grown in 
this country under glass. The hills about Jezreel, 
where Naboth’s vineyard was situated, were famous 
for their vines, as were the grapes of Ephraim 
(Jg 82). The Moabite hills of Sibmah (Is 16°, Jer 
482), and those of Heshbon and Elealeh, were also 
renowned, and those of Engedi (Ca 14) in Judah. 
It was in the hill-country of Judah that the sérék 
grew (Gn 49"), and the valleys of Sorek and Eshcol 
were named from these, as was Beth-haccherem, 
‘the house of vines,’ near Tekoa (Jer 61). A bottle of 
Bethlehem wine was a present fit for a king (18 
162°). The wines of Lebanon (Hos 147) and of Helbon 
(Aleppo *) (one of the exports from Syria to Tyre, 
Ezk 2738) are also named (Robinson, BAP iii. 472). 

In preparing the vineyard, the stones had to be 
gathered out of the soil (Is 5’). This is noticed by 
Cato (De Re Rustica, 46), who says that the vine- 
yard should be ‘bipalio delapidato.’ It needed 
also to be fenced with a hedge (Mt 21°), a stone 
wall (Nu 22”), or a ditch, to protect it from the wild 
beasts, such as jackals (Ca 2%, Ezk 13%), boars 
(Ps 8018), and from robbers (Jer 49°). The favourite 
site was a hillside (Is 51, Jer 315, Am 93%), and the 
plants are set about three paces from each other in 
rows (Robinson, ii. 80f.). When the vines grew 
up they were sustained on stout stakes, over which 
the branches were trained (Ezk 19!!-12), This was 
also the practice in Egypt; see Lepsius, Denkmdler, 
li. 53, 61. All these conditions may be observed to 
this day, although the Mohammedan rule has dis- 
couraged viticulturein Palestine. There is usuallya 
tower (mvpyos) in a large vineyard, as described in 
Mt 21°, in which the watchers of the vineyard stay. 
Vineyards were called in Heb. 073 kerem. In Am 
54 this is coupled with 1p7 hemed, ‘pleasant,’ in Is 
27? with pq hemer, ‘of wine,’ but Targ. reads hemed 
here also, and LXX «adds. The towers in the vine- 
yards for the keepers or vine-dressers (0°75) (Ca 1°) 
are mentioned in Chilaim, v. § 3, but in smaller 
vineyards they lived in booths (Is 18). The vine- 
yard must not be sown with two kinds of seed, 
else the whole produce was forfeited as a w1p kédesh, 
or sanctified thing (Dt 22°); but trees of other sorts, 
as fig trees, might be planted in a vineyard (Lk 
13°, Mic 4*). Ramses mr. had olive trees in his 
large vineyard, which was called the ‘spirit of 
Egypt,’ Pap. Harris, i. 8. 7. : 

The vine-buds appear in March, and send out 
new branches, which are called omy sarigim. 
These are not tendrils, for in Gn 40 they are 
described as bearing fruit ; when living, these new 
branches are green, but when the surface is eaten 
by locusts the skeleton branch looks white (J1 1”). 
The tendrils are called orb1b: zalzallém in Is 185, or 
salsilléth in Jer 6° (see BASKET). The flowers 
appear in early April, and have a slight fragrance 
(Ca 24-38), This was the time when the vines 
were pruned, hence it is said in the passage that 
in the spring-time the period of the v2) or pruning 
of vines (RVm) has come (so LXX, Aq. Symm. 
Targ. Vulg.). AV follows Parchon and Kimchi 
in rendering it ‘the time of the singing of birds is 
come.’ The reference to the pruning of vines in 
Jn 15° is familiar. 

* But Schrader (COT? ii. 121) disputes the identification. 
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The grape (13) ‘éndb) grows in clusters, which 
are named dvix ’eshkél, LXX oragudj. The fruit- 
bearing branch is in Nu 13” called nya; zémérah, 
which is the word used in the phrase descriptive of 
the worship of the sun in Ezk 8" ‘they put the 
branch to the nose,’ usually taken as referring to 
an old Persian custom of holding a bundle of vine- 
rods, called barsom, before the face of the priest 
when praying to the unextinguished fire of the 
Pyreetheia (Strabo, ed. Casaubon, xv. 733). Fora 
different meaning see Tract Joma, 77%. 

The ripening grapes are called 1p2 béser in Is 18°, 
and nearly the same word is used in Job 15*. 
These are sour and set the teeth on edge (Ezk 18”). 
Sickly vines sometimes drop their grapes in this 
stage (as in Job 15*), the result of a blight. In June 
or July the early grapes are ripe (Is 18°), and in 
September the vintage (732 dazir) begins. This is 
a season of rejoicing, and during the grape-harvest 
the people live in booths in the midst of the vine- 
yards. It has been conjectured that the ordinance 
of the Feast of Tabernacles was a mode of turning 
this custom to the service of religion. This vintage 
season -was celebrated at Shechem (Jg 97”). The 
grapes are cut with a 17210 mazmérdéh, or pruning 
hook (Is 24, J1 3#°), which is called 539 maggdl, or 
sickle in J] 3%, and are collected in baskets. 
There was no vine-harvest in the sabbatic or 
jubilee year. For particulars on viticulture see 
Thomson, The Grape Vine; and Barron, Vine 
Culture. 

The best grapes were dried in the sun into raisins, 
which were compressed into psx zimmiuk, or cakes 
(Kimchi). Abigail brought 100 such cakes to 
David (1 § 2518), and David refreshed the fainting 
Egyptian with two such cakes (1S 30%). Similar 
cakes were brought by Ziba to David (2 S 16'; see 
also 1 Ch 12”), These raisins, as well as fresh 
grapes, were forbidden to the Nazirite while under 
his vow. To him all that comes of the grape, from 
the o3579 harzannim, or kernels, to the 31 zag, or 
husks, was taboo (see Jg 13). The nivwsy “dshi- 
shéth, given by David to those who accompanied 
him in bringing the ark to Jerusalem (2 S 6%, 
1 Ch 16%), and tr. in AV ‘flagons of wine,’ were 
probably cakes of raisins, as in RV, which has 
made a similar change in Ca 2°. The reading in the 
AV is supported on Talmudic authority, but this 
rests on a very doubtful etymology. For the use 
of these fruit-cakes by travellers see Russell, i. 82. 
Cakes of this kind were used as offerings to Baal 
(Hos 3}). 

The grape gatherers were forbidden to glean, the 
niddyy ‘6leléth or gleanings being left for the stranger, 
the widow, and the fatherless. In the prophetic 
picture of rebellious Jerusalem as a vine, the fruit 
is described as being completely gleaned, the 
gatherer turning his hand back into the tendrils of 
the vine (Jer 6° ; see also Jer 499). 

A portion of the grape-harvest is used in making 
artificial honey or dibs, the juice expressed from 
the grape being boiled into a syrup, ‘dulcis musti 
Vulcano decoquit humorem, et foliis undam trepidi 
despumat aheni’ (Virg. Georg. i. 295). The Heb. 
name is ¥23 débash, or honey, and it was an article 
of commeree exported from Palestine to Tyre 
(Ezk 27}”),~and sent by Jacob to Egypt (Gn 434), 
(See Dates, above.) Dibs forms ‘a part of the 
food of the present inhabitants of Palestine’ 
(Thomson, i. 279; Russell, i. 82). It was, and is, 
the ordinary sweetener of cakes and pastry (Lv 
24, Robinson, iii. 381). 

Most of the crop was carried in baskets by 
girls and children to the wine-presses (see descrip- 
tion of the shield of Achilles, J/. xviii. 562 ff.). 
These were cavities either hollowed out of the 
rock or built on the ground, and lined with 
masonry and cement (Mt 21%). Each press, called 
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ni gath, LXX )yvés, was made of two parts. The 
upper was the mn pirdh (LXX rpodjviov), or wine- 
press proper (Is 63° 5?). From the bottom of this 
a pipe, 3s ginndr, leads into the lower receptacle or 
am yekeb (LXX trodjnov, the ‘fat’ or vat of Jl 
24 and 3 as in Mk 12! AV, wine-press RV). The 
names yekebd or gath are used, however, for the 
whole wine-press. In Hag 2'* the purdh is called 
the press-fat (AV) or wine-fat (RV, see Aboda Zara, 
iv. 8). In these presses the grapes were trodden. 
The whole process is shown in several Egyptian 
pictures (Lepsius, ii. 13, 53, 96, iii, 11°; Wilkin- 
son, i. 385), in one of which the treaders are repre- 
sented holding by cords from the roof over the 
ptrdh. Sometimes flat stones are put over the 
grapes to assist the treading. The garments and 
feet of those treading are dyed with the ‘blood 
of the grape’ (Dt 32%, Is 63°). As they trod they 
shouted (Jer 48%) and sang their vintage songs 
(Is 16°). It has been supposed that there is a 
line of one of these preserved in Is 658 (see Smith, 
OTJC? 209). The same customs are still observed 
wherever wine is made in the East (Robinson, i. 
431 and ii. 81). The wine-press is a favourite 
figure with the prophets, typifying God’s judgments 
on sin (Is 63%, La 1%, Rev 14”). 

The first part of the juice which entered the 
yekeb was the first-fruits (Ex 22”), and was offered 
to God. In Egypt the residuum from the press 
is put into a sack and squeezed by wringing; see 
peel cae il. 53. 

here is no mention in the Bible of the subse- 
quent processes of wine-making, but probably the 
expressed juice was left in the ‘fats’ until fer- 
mentation had set in (Hag 2%), or put, as repre- 
sented in the Egyptian picture (Wilkinson, i. 385), 
into jars, or, when fermented, it was transferred 
for storage to large ox-skins. These at the present 
day are kept ranged around the storehouse or 
cellar, which is called in 1 Ch 2727 a osin ?dzar 
at | fa lap Bruce speaks of ox-skins capable of 
holding 60 gallons, and greased on the outside to 
prevent evaporation (Travels, iv. 334; see Athenzus, 
li. 28. Herodotus speaks of camel-skin vessels, ili. 
9). When the deposit of the tartarous matter or 
lees (nInw shémarim, LXX rpvyéas, d6&a, or PUAayua) 
had taken place, the clear supernatant wine was 
poured off into a new vessel (Jer 4844), and this is the 
well-refined wine of Is 25°. In this passage shémarim 
is used in alliteration with shémdnim, ‘fat things,’ 
in the earlier clause. Drinking the lees is used 
allegorically in the sense of the bitter penal conse- 
quences of sin (Ps 75°; see also Zeph 1”, Jer 4814). 

Wine is known by nine names in the OT, but 
these do not necessarily mean different kinds. The 
varieties of wines are named from the locality of 
their production. Thus we read of the wines of 
Kerotim, Tolim, Bethrima, Bethlaba, and Signa 
as those suited for the service of the sanctuary 
(Menachoth, viii. 6). Other well-known wines were 
those of En-gedi, Acco, and Gaza. In Egypt the 
wines of Bubastis (Herod. ii. 126), of Sebennytus, 
and of Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. 779; Atheneeus, 1. 
33) were highly esteemed. Saronitic wine was so 
strong that it needed two parts of water to dilute 
it (Shabbath, |xxvii. 1), and Babylonian wine needed 
also to be diluted (Berachoth, i.). See Kimchi 
(Comm. on Hos 14°). 

The commonest word used for wine is }: yayin, 
a loan word from a non-Semitic root. This occurs 
143 times, being first mentioned in connexion with 
Noah’s drunkenness. It is the word used for wine 
in the blessing of Jacob (Gn 49") ; it is said to 
cheer God and man (Jg 9%), and to make glad the 
heart of man (Ps 104). Repentant and returning 
Israel is to be rewarded by again drinking the 
wine of her vineyards (Am 914), as she had done 
before (Ec 97). It was to be given to them of heavy 
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heart (Pr 315), but its use had to be limited, for it 
was intoxicating, as in the cases of Nabal(1S 25°"), 
Lot (Gn 19%), Amnon (2 § 13%), the drunkards of 
Ephraim (Is 28), It was the wine used by Job’s 
family (Job 1%); but king Lemuel was dissuaded 
from its use, because it is said to prevent judgment 
(Pr 81°), and to cause vomiting (Is 287 54, Hos 7°). 
It is called a mocker (Pr 20!; see also Jer 23°), It 
was this form of wine with which Melchizedek 
welcomed Abraham’s return (Gn 1438). It is usually 
rendered oivos by LXX. In general, this word is 
used when wine is spoken of as a beverage. 

winn térésh occurs 38 times, and is rendered by 
LXX by olvos, pdé (Is 658), or éOvopua (1S 1%, Jer 
13, Hos 44). It is so called because it takes pos- 
session of the brain and inebriates (Gesenius ; but 
most moderns reject this etymology). In enumerat- 
ing the products of the land, corn and wine (¢érdésh) 
are mentioned 21 times, and oil is coupled with 
tirésh 15 times. The Targumists, Onkelos, and 
Jonathan render it by hamer. It is said to take 
away the understanding in Hos 4", and its intoxi- 
cating qualities are referred to by the Talmudists, 
‘Tirosh easily takes possession of (v7, a play 
upon the word) the mind,’ Sanhedrin, Ixxvi. § 1. 
In Joma, lxxvi. 2, it is said, ‘If thou abuse it 
thou shalt be poor (wv), if thou rightly use it thou 
shalt be head (wxn)’; and in the Gemara on this, 
‘Wherefore is it called tirosh? Because all taken 
by it shall be poor.’ In Jer 40! ” the words yayin 
and virésh are used as synonyms, and in general 
tirésh is translated ‘new wine’in AV. It has been 
argued that ¢irésh meant grapes, because the phrase 
is used ‘to gather ¢irésh’ ; but the same is used of 
yay, and both are spoken of as trodden out, 
yay in Is 16”, térésh in Mic 6%. Collating all 
the references, it seems as if ¢érdsh was especially 
used for wine as the produce of the vineyard. See 
further, Driver, Joel and Amos, 79f. 

12 shékar, LXX olxepa, is the word tr. in general 
‘strong drink,’ which occurs 23 timesin OT. It 
was used for the drink-offering (Nu 287), and was 
permitted to be bought with the tithe money and 
consumed at the temple (Dt 14°), In excess it 
caused merriment (Is 24°, Ps 692) and intoxication 
(Is 56!) ; itis often coupled with wine, as if another 
intoxicating fluid; Ibn Ezra says it was made 
from palm-juice or wheat, Kimchi says from fruit 
juice, Jerome from grain, grapes, or honey (Lpist. 
ad Nepotianum, ii. 11), so it may have been like 
the barley wine of the Egyptians (Herod. ii. 77), 
or like arrack, which is at present often used 
in Palestine (Robinson, iii. 195). It is mentioned, 
among other places, in Lv 10°, Nu 6%, Dt 29%, Jg 
1347-14, 1 § 15, Mic 2". Strong drink was to be 
given to those ready to perish (Pr 31°), which has 
been supposed to refer to the practice of giving in- 
toxicants to deaden the pain of execution. Light- 
foot says that it was the practice of wealthy women 
in Jerusalem to provide the strong drink for this 
purpose (Hor. Heb. xi. 366). The vinegar given to 
our Lord may have been intended for this purpose. 
Shékar seems to be named from its effects (12¥ ‘to 
be drunk’). 

spn hemer, used twice in Heb. (Dt 32%, Is 27°, but 
last probably mistake for 197) and six times in 
Aram. (Ezr 6° 722, Dn 5! 2» 4-23), seems to be derived 
from the sparkling, foaming appearance of ferment- 
ing wine. In Is 27? the clause in which it occurs 
appears to be another line from a vintage song. It 
was wine of this kind that Cyrus gave for the 
temple use (Ezr 6°). In Dt 32} it is called the pure 
blood of the grape, i.e. not mixed with water ; but 
RV has tr. it the blood of the grape, wine. It is 
red wine in Is 272, and it was the wine which 
Belshazzar drank out of the temple vessels (Dn 5}). 

D’py ‘dsis, a poetical synonym meaning that which 


is trodden out. It is the new wine of Ca 8?; the 
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sweet intoxicating wine of Is 496, the sweet wine 
lamented by the drunkards in Jl 15, and_that 
which is supplied to the restored remnant of Israel 
as a blessing (J1 318), It is rendered in LXX véua, 
yrvkacuds, but the sweet wine of Am 9! is é7. 
It is probably the same as ‘the sweet’ of Neh 8, 
where it is called n'pann mamtakkim, or sweetnesses. 

xab sdbe’, intoxicating drink in general, the wine 
of Is 122, which was spoiled by mixture with water, 
or that in Hos 418, which had become sour, or that 
which drenched the drunkard to helplessness 
(Nah 1”), 

yop mesek, in Ca 8? 1p mezeg, LXX xépacua, is 
mixed wine, to which spices have been added to make 
it hotter and improve its flavour. In Pr 23%, Ps 758, 
Is 65" it is called mimsak. In Pr 9° it is used 
metaphorically for the inspiring drink supplied by 
wisdom, and in Is 5” for the strong drink whic 
warps the judgment. In Pr 23” it is a parallel 
synonym for yayin. 

yon homez, or vinegar, is sour wine, the common 
refreshing drink for labourers, forbidden to the 
Nazirite while under his vow (Nu 6°), used in the 
harvest field (Ru 24), and prophetically mentioned 
in Ps 692. In Pr 107 LXX renders it dudaé, an 
unripe grape. 

In NT the word commonly used is olvos, as at 
the marriage feast at Cana. This wine in excess 
produced pedvors (Jn 2°). New wine was regarded 
as inferior to old (Lk 5%). IDvedxos, ‘new sweet 
wine,’ is mentioned in Ac 2% as that by which the 
Jews thought the apostles were intoxicated at 
Pentecost. It cannot have been unfermented, as 
that would not have produced the effect, and 
Pentecost was eight months after the vintage. 

The collecting of juice from the grapes, which 
the chief butler in his dream squeezed into the 
cup, was plainly only a symbol, as in the dream he 
saw the whole process of budding, blossoming, and 
fruiting taking place. There is no evidence of any 
such custom as squeezing grapes into a cup for 
royal or guest refreshment. There are several 
figurative names for wine: ‘the fruit of the vine’ 
(Lk 2238), ‘the blood of the grape’ (Dt 32"); the 
former reminds us of Pindar’s dpécos duméXov (vii. 3), 
or of the name of the vine otvov pijrnp in Aischylus 
(Perse, 614). 

The study of the names applied to wine shows 
that they are, for the most part, evidently syn- 
onyms, and that the substance indicated by them 
all was one which, if used to excess, was liable 
to cause intoxication. An attempt has been made 
to obtain a textual support for total abstinence 
by differentiating intoxicating from unfermented 
wine in the biblical terminology; but it is only 
special pleading without adequate foundation. 
The teaching of Scripture as to the pernicious 
effects of intemperance in any form is clear and 
explicit, and the Apostle Paul has stated the case 
for total abstinence in Ro 14 in a way which does 
not require the treacherous aid of doubtful exegesis 
for its support. 

The wine stored in the large skins in the cellar 
was drawn for use into smaller skins, the bottles 
of Scripture, called npn hémeth in Gn 2134, ba; 
nébel, 1 S 14 10°, 2S 16! (this word is used figura- 
tively for the clouds in Job 38%), or 43 néd, Jos 
98, Jg 4,18 16%. This word is also used figura- 
tively in Ps 568 in alliteration with ndd, ‘wander- 
ing,’ for there is no evidence of the use of lacry- 
matories among the Jews. The néd was liable to 
shrivel if hung up in the heat (Ps 1198), In LXX 
and NT bottle is doxés. These were made of goat- 
skins, prepared by cutting off the head, tail, and 
feet, and then drawing off the skin from the body 
without other cutting, and stuffing it with straw, 
into which wooden wedges were then driven, to 
stretch it to its fullest capacity. The hair was 


left on the outer surface, the tail and limb holes 
were closely sewn up, and the neck hole left open. 
The skin was thereafter tanned with oak or acacia 
bark. These skins are prepared in this manner at 
the present day, and are called zwmzammim or 
mattaru. When filled, the neck hole is tied round 
with a thong. Robinson saw about 500 of these 
bottles in one tanyard (ii. 75). The larger bottles 
are of he-goat skins, the smallest of the skins of 
kids. This variety of size is alluded to in Is 22”. 
When active fermentation is in pie these 
skins become much distended, and are liable to 
burst. This is especially liable to occur with new 
skins of young animals, which are called 7\x, as in 
Job 32% These are called in Vulg. laguncule. 
Skins which are old are liable to crack, and 
cannot bear the tension of the carbonic acid pro- 
duced during fermentation. This is referred to 
in Mt 91’, Mk 2”, Lk 5°”. The preservation of the 
wine did not mean keeping it from fermentation,— 
for, with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been im- 
possible to do so,—but the storing of it in a bottle 
which could resist the strain. One of these bottles 
was a load for a man (1S 10%). 

Wine was largely used in Egypt, and the figures 
of drinking feasts, and the painting of an inebri- 
ated female from a tomb of the New Empire, are 
well known (see Wilkinson, i. 392, 424, ete.). There 
is an interesting letter written by the scribe Amen- 
em-apt to Penta-ur, in which the evils of intem- 
perance are graphically described (Pap. Sallier, I. ix. 
9, etc.). The commonest beverage in Egypt was 
beer, made from barley, and called hek. ‘The wine 
made from the grape, also commonly used, was 
called arp, and date wine was called bak. Among 
the presents to Ptah enumerated in the Harris 
Papyrus were 2366 wine vessels of one form and 
820 of another; and in the inventory of presents on 
pl. 72 of that papyrus are 486,303 vessels of beer. 
The Persians were also much addicted to wine 
(Herod. i. 133), and the royal wine of Est 17 is re- 
ferred to by Athenzus (Deipnos. i. 51); it was 
called Chalybonian, and Posidonius says that it is 
made in Damascus. Figuratively, the washing of 
garments in wine means plenty and prosperity (Gn 
4911), Wine of astonishment, Ps 60° (RV stagger- 
ing), is a figure of God’s judgment on sin, making 
its objects helpless, as if intoxicated. This is called 
the cup of staggering in Is 512”, 

The Vine of Sodom (Dt 32°) is probably, as 
Seetzen and Robinson have supposed, the ‘dsher or 
Calotropis procera, an asclepiadaceous plant, whose 
fruit looks attractive, but is full of dry cottony 
hairs. These are the ‘grapes of gall.’ Pococke 
supposed that it referred to diseased pomegranates, 
and Hooker conjectures that the colocynth may 
have been meant; but its fruit has no resemblance 
to grapes (see Wild Gourd, above). Elliot suggests 
oak galls as referred to, and Hasselquist the ege 
pe either Solanum melongena or S. Sodomeum ; 

ut the first identification is most probably correct, 
more especially as the Calotropis, while not«very 
common, grows abundantly in one locality by the 
Dead Sea. 

Walnut: (\19 ’ég6z, capva) is not mentioned as a 
fruit ; bat a garden of nuts, which is mentioned in 
Ca 64, is taken by the rabbinical authorities as 
meaning a garden of walnuts. The Arabs call the 
tree gyaus, and it is very common in Palestine. 
The common walnut, Juglans regia, is too well 
known to need description. 

Fruit is referred to metaphorically in the sense 
of (1) the result of a course of conduct (Ro 624) ;x 
(2) the work of the Holy Spirit in the conduct 
(Gal 5%, Eph 5°) ; (3) children (Ps 127%); (4) praise 
(Is 573°) ; (5) the results of industry (Pr 312 *4), ete. 

Mallows (m>> malléiah, LXX dmor, Vulg. Ar- 
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borum cortices) are spoken of in Job 30‘ as plants 
eaten by starving outcasts. They have been vari- 
ously identified as nettles by R. Levi, as possibly a 
mesembryanthemum by Kitto, as mallows (malva) 
by Thomson (L. and B. i. 291), as Corchorus olito- 
rvus by Sprengel; but are most probably the salt- 
wort, as in the RV, the Atriplex halimus or sea- 
purslain, which is called by the Arabs mulluah, 
and grows on the shores of the Dead Sea and of the 
Gulf of Akabah. It is a plant with sour leaves, 
and has been known to form a part of the diet of 
the people in periods of scarcity. Thomson saw 
poor people cutting coarse green food of this kind 
as a relish for bread (ii. 345). The mallow in 
Arabic is called khiibbarzeh. In a parallel passage 
in Job 245 the poor are said to cut ba for their 
children, which may be cattle food (Is 30%) or 
coarse vegetables in general, and probably the nik 
or greens which the prophet went to gather were 
of the same nature (2 K 4°). The Syriac uses this 
name malliah for the nq or ‘nettle’ of Zeph 2°. 

Juniper roots (075 réthem). This occurs along 
with the last as part of the food of the outcast in 
Job 304, but the word occurs also as the name of 
the tree under which Elijah sheltered (1 K 19%), 
and in the phrase ‘coals of juniper’ in Ps 120+. 
LXX renders it ‘Pa@uév or ‘Paudé, and in Job pifas 
EdNov. Symm. tr. it plifay olrwy dypiwy, and Josephus 
does not name the tree, but calls it ‘a certain 
tree’ (Ant. VII. xiii. 7). The Syriac VS calls ita 
terebinth, and Clement a Paliwrus (Pedagog. iii. 
236). The later Jewish authorities, however, 
recognized it as the desert broom, Retama retem, 
which the Arabs call retama. It is a shrub with 
pale pink flowers and very bitter roots. It grows 
about 10 ft. high, and in many places in the desert 
is the only shrub under which one could shelter. 
Robinson describes it in such places; and one of 
the wilderness stations of Israel was called Rithmah 
=broomy (Nu 3348). The roots were used as fuel 
(Ps 1204), and the Revisers have put ‘to warm them’ 
in marg. of Job 304, which, considering the uneat- 
able nature of the roots, is a more intelligible ren- 
dering. The word 027 may be regarded as a 
derivative of the verb onn ‘to heat,’ in which sense 
the same word occurs in Is 4744. This sense is taken 
by some Heb. commentators, as R. Levi ben-Gerson 
(7m loc.), but the rendering of the text is that in 
the Gemara, Aboda Zara,i. Juniper roots are often 
used for fuel in the wilderness (Thomson, i. 345). 

B. Animal food consisted either of flesh or of 
animal products, such as milk, eggs, and honey. 
Flesh was habitually used only in royal or great 
houses, and among ordinary people was chiefly 
used at feasts. Its sources were restricted by law 
among the Jews, by custom among the neighbour- 
ing nations. The word 1x¥%, which literally means 
flesh meat (Ps 78”: 27), was sometimes used for food 
in general (Ex 217°). 

The division of beasts into clean and unclean, 
mentioned in the story of the Deluge (Gn 7”), was 
written in the light of later legislation, but em- 
bodies a distinction which can be traced back to a 
very early period of human history. The two lists 
of clean and unclean animals (Ly 11%* and Dt 14%) 
are practically identical. The mammals permitted 
to be eaten were the ruminants proper, except the 
camel, which, with the hyrax, hare, and swine, 
are prohibited by name. There is reason to believe 
that this selection is of more than arbitrary value, 
and that the danger of the transmission of parasitic 
diseases by the flesh of these is less than in the 
case of ,the excluded forms (see Guéneau de 
Mussy, Htude sur Vhygiene de Moise). For fanci- 
ful representations of the forbidden animals as 
types of vices, see Eusebius, Prep. Evang. viii. 9 ; 
Clement, Pedag. ii. 10; Novatianus, de cibis 
Judaorum, ili. 
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The permitted mammals named in Dt are ten. 
(a) The three domestic groups, oxen, sheep, and 
goats. The first group was called in general mp7 
béhéméah, or cattle (Dt 144), neat cattle being distin- 
guished as 173 bakar, LXX des, tr. the herd, as dis- 
tinguished from the flock. The calf is in Heb. 
oiy “égel (Is 27) ; an ‘égel marbék or fatted calf was 
killed for Saul by the witch (1 S 28%); see also Gn 
18’ (where the calf is ben bakar, ‘the son of the 
herd’) and 6 otreurds udcxos of Lk 15%. rw shér 
(LXX pécxos) is used for a bullock, as in Ly 22”, 
Neh 5%, or else 15 par, as in Nu 88, Ps 22; and a 
heifer is called ‘eglath bakar (Gn 159, Dt 218) or 
parah (Gn 41°, Nu 197). Bulls are named (poet.) 
oan *abbirim (Is 34’, Ps 22}2), and cows or cattle 
in general o’a>x ’alaphim. The commonest breed 
were black or brown, short limbed and small, and 
they were principally kept in the valleys and 
in the low country. Fat oxen were part of Solo- 
mon’s daily provision (1 K 47%) ; these were fed in 
a diay or stall, and hence are called stalled oxen 
(Pr 151”); Solomon had also pasture-fed oxen (1 K 
43, see also Elisha, 1 K 19%). The aurochs or 
wild bull (the Hebrew ré’ém) was probably seldom 
captured, even in nets (Is 51”). he butfalo was 
not originally a native, but has been imported inte 
Palestine since Bible times. 

From the flock ;Xs zén (Gn 4?) the food animals 
were by taleh, or sucking lambs (LXX dpvés yaha- 
Onvés), asin 18 79. A hogget or lamb from one to 
three years old was named w33 kebes (Nu 7) or 
ava keseb (Lv 37), LXX Guvos or dpvds. In Aramaic 
a young sheep is called 12x ’immar, as in Ezr 6°; a 
ewe is 207 rahél (Gn 31°); and a fatted sheep 7a 
kar (2 K 34); while sheep in general are called 
ny seh (Jg 64). The commonest breed of sheep in 
Palestine is the fat-tailed variety, whose tail is 
wide and fiat, and may weigh 10 lb., most of which 
is pure fat. This fat tail (RV) is the my ’alydh 
or rump (AV) of Ex 29% (see Herod. iii. 118). 
In Northern Palestine and Syria there is also a 
short-woolled small sheep, resembling the merino ; 
both are varieties of the one species Ovis Aries. 
The lamb was the commonest of all meats for 
feasts, and is still the animal often killed for a 
guest (Doughty, i. 16). The ram, bs ’ayil, possibly 
the beden or wild-goat (Gn 15°), was also used as 
food (Gn 31°8). For the use of lambs see 2 § 124, 
Is 537, and the paschal lamb (Ex 12°). 

The goat (vyy sar) was commonly kept in flocks 
in the more mountainous districts, while the sheep 
was fed in the lower pastures; the two species of 
goat, Capra hircus and C. mambrica, were not ap- 
parently differentiated by name; the former is the 
common goat, the latter has a sheep-like head and 
long pendulous, flapping ears. The male or he-goat 
of the former breed is the wn tayish, Gn 30%, Pr 30%, 
and of the latter ay ‘attdéd (Gn 31°), or in Aramaic 
ex zéphir, as Ezr 6". The ty ‘éz may have been the 
Capra Algagrus or Sinaitica, both of which are 
natives of Bible lands, and probably the source of 
Esaw’s savoury meat. The kid, *13 gédé (Dt 14”), is 
mentioned as the material for a small feast (Jg 6” 
134). Compare the ép:dos of the parable (Lk 15”), 
and the elder brother’s implied comparison between 
the kid and the calf. As the lamb is useful for his 
fleece as well as his flesh (Pr 27%), the kid is 
commonly used by the poorer or more economical 
classes (see 1 Es 1’). Rebekah used it for making 
Isaac’s savoury meat (Gn 27°). : 

The thrice-repeated taboo concerning seething a 
kid in its mother’s milk (Ex 23! 3426, Dt 147) has 
been interpreted: (1) As a prohibition of the 
slaughter of the mother and offspring at the same 
time (as in Ly 22°). (2) As forbidding the killing of 
the young animal before it was eight days old; we 
learn from the passage just quoted that an animal 
was not eaaed to be sacrificed until it had reached 
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that age, and it has been thought that it was also 
unclean as food. (3) The most probable explana- 
tion is that it had reference to some custom among 
the surrounding nations, such as that described by 
Cudworth and Spencer (de legibus Hebr. ritual. 
ii. 335), in which a kid was boiled in its mother’s 
milk, and the broth sprinkled on the ground as a 
sacrifice to propitiate the harvest gods and ensure 
fruitfulness. (4) Michaelis has supposed that 
mother’s milk is a euphemism for butter, and that 
the food forbidden was meat drenched with butter. 
For other views on this 7ayin to'ébdh, or abomina- 
tion, see Tract Chuilin, viii. § 4, and Maimonides, 
More nebochim, ii. 48. 

Milk and its derivatives formed an important 
element of the food of the Bible peoples, Pales- 
tine is described as a land flowing with milk and 
honey (Ex 3° and eighteen other places). 19 halab, 
LXX ydda, is used for fresh milk (Ca 5!, Is 28%), 
or of cream from which butter is made (Pr 30%). 
Milk of goats was esteemed the best (Pr 277’), then 
that of sheep (Dt 324). Cow’s milk is rarely as 
good as either of the others, on account of the 
unsuitability of the pasture, and is not often 
specified in the Bible. Camel’s milk was probably 
used by the patriarchs, as we infer from Gn 32” ; 
but it sours more quickly than other milk, and 
often pains strangers when they first take it 
(Doughty, i. 216). 

Milk is used as a drink with meals (Gn 183, 
Ezk 25*), and so is coupled with wine (Ca, 5}, Is 55?). 
When the pasturage is good, sweet milk is still 
handed round after an Arab meal. It is also offered 
as refreshment to travellers. Jael opened for 
Sisera a ndd, or leathern bottle of milk (Jg 49), 
which Deborah (Jg 55) calls a séphel ’addirim, ‘a 
cup of the nobles’ (EV a lordly dish). Goat’s milk 
is spoken of as the staple drink of servants (Pr 
277"); and, as the Hebrew children were mother- 
nursed, milk was their sole sustenance until they 
were weaned, hence the metaphorical sense of 
milk-feeding in 1 Co 3’, He 5". The comparison 
of the law to milk was used by the Jews; thus 
Kimchi on Is 55! says, ‘ As milk feeds and nourishes 
a child, so the law feeds and nourishes the soul.’ 
Milk mixed with flour or rice, and eaten with 
salad, or occasionally with meat, forms a large 
part of the food of the poor in Aleppo (Russell, 1. 
118) and elsewhere. Among some Jews milk is 
not eaten with meat, on account of their interpre- 
tation of Ex 23 (see above). 

Butter (nyon hem’dh, LXX Botrvpov) is used for 
cream and thick preparations of it, as well as for 
butter proper. In Is 7” it probably means cream, 
and in Jg 5% the milk which was called Aalabd in 
Jg 4" is named hem’dh; but it was liquid enough 
to be kept in a skin bottle, and was used to quench 
thirst. The ‘butter’ of Gn 188 was probably 
soured milk, which is now much used in the East, 
and called leben (Burckhardt, Bedowins, i. 240). The 
process of churning is called y* méz, or ‘ pressure,’ 
in Pr 30*. It is now performed by rocking a skin 
of milk upon the knees (Doughty, i. 221), or by 
beating with a stick a skin of milk hung up in a 
frame, or jerking a skin thus suspended to and 
fro (Robinson, i. 485). The milk used is that of 
goats (Robinson, iii. 69) or cows (Dt 324); some 
forms of butter are semi-fluid, and hence the figura- 
tive language of Job 20" 29%, The amount of 
butter eaten by Arabs is large, when it can be 
procured. Kitto says that all well-prepared Arab 
food swims in it; and Burckhardt describes the 
Arabs as taking a cupful of butter as breakfast in 
the morning (see Robinson, i. 449). Melted butter 
is used, poured over bread in a bowl, as a breakfast 
dish, and is called samen (cf. Doughty, ii. 67£., 
208 f., 655 f.). Metaphorically, the smoothness of 
hypocritical words is compared to butter (Ps 5521) 


Cheese (777 Aariz) is mentioned as a delicacy sent 
by Jesse to the captain of the troop in which his 
sons were (1 S 1738), the expression used there 
meaning ten slices of curd. The [75¥] shaphah 
(pl. shaphéth) of 2S 17 was probably the leben, 
which here was made of cow’s milk. Cheese is 
often made of the milk of the ewe or of the goat. 

A third word, 7333 gébindh, means a clot, and is 
compared (Job 10”) with the material out of which 
the body develops (ef. 053 gélem of Ps 139°). 

The Arabs use dried milk, which they rub up 
with water when wanted (Doughty, i. 262) ; this 
they call mereesy. It is also mentioned by Burck- 
hardt (i. 60). 

(6) Besides the three domestic groups, seven 
forms of large game were allowed to be eaten; 
these were the fallow deer, Dama vulgaris (7:8, 
LXX é\ados, the hart of RV and AV, as in Ps 42, 
La 1°); the gazelle, Gazella dorcas (12% zébi, LXX 
dopxds, AV roebuck, 2 S 238), called by the Egyptians 
gahs, and often used as a sacrifice; the wild cow 
antelope, Bubalus boselaphus (wom yahmir, LXX 
moiyapyos, Vulg. bubalus, AV fallow deer, RV roe- 
buck), called shes by the Egyptians. 

These three were hunted (Dt 12%-”, Pr 65), 
and formed elements in Solomon’s daily provision 
(1K 4%). The other large game were: the ibex or 
wild goat, Capra beden, the neafu of Egypt; the 
Sinaitic ibex is also called Sy: (Job 391, Ps 104'5), hence 
the name of Heber’s wife Jg 417-38 (‘ax *akké, AV 
and RV wild goat); the addax, Antilope addax 
(wa dishén, AV and RV ‘pygarg,’ the ancient Egyp- 
tian nudu), an antelope with lyrate horns and white 
hinder part, not uncommon in some parts of West- 
ern Asia, and found in Palestine ; the oryx, Oryx 
beatrix (inn t°6, LXX dpvté, AV wild ox, RV ante- 
lope), a straight-horned antelope, extending in 
distribution from N. Africa to Persia; the African 
form, called in Egyptian maud, differs from the 
Asiatic in some respects, and is called O. leucoryx; 
it is very commonly represented as being sacrificed 
in Egyptian pictures; and lastly, the kibisch or 
moufion, Ovwis tragelaphus (121 zemer, LXX Kxapndo- 
mapdadis, AV and RV chamois). This isa mountain 
sheep which is found in Lebanon, Moab, and the 
Taurus, as well as in Corsica. Neither the chamois 
nor the giraffe is a native of Palestine. 

(c) The law of clean birds is one of exclusion. 
All carnivorous or predaceous birds and seabirds, 
together with the ostrich, raven, heron, and stork, 
are declared unclean. On the positive side, the 
birds named as articles of diet were six; (1) the 
pigeon (Columba livia, 3 yondh, LXX zepicrepa) ; 
(2) the turtle dove (Turtur communis, rin tér, LXX 
Tpuywv). These two were the commonest. birds 
used for food in Palestine, and the only ones 
admitted as sacrifices. (3) The partridge, of which 
two species are found in Palestine, Caccabis chukar, 
the large Indian partridge, and Ammoperdia Heyi, 
the small partridge of Judea (1S 26”). This bird is 
hunted, as it rans when pursued, and is slow to rise 
in flight (Robinson, iii. 403). Its nest is sought 
after on account of the eges, which are favourite 
articles of food (Jer 174, Sir 11*°), LXX renders 
it vuxrixdpaé, which is a kind of heron. The place- 
name Beth-hoglah means the house of the partridge. 
Partridges as food are represented on an Assyrian 
sculpture in the British Museum. (4) The quail 
(Coturnix communis, 12” séldv, LXX éprvyouijrpa), 
which furnished meat to the Israelites in their 
wilderness journey (Ex 16°). These are common 
in Egypt, where they are salted and eaten raw 
(Herodotus, ii. 77). The quail annually migrates in 
immense bevies across the desert nearly along the 
line of the Israelites’ march (Robinson, i. 260). (5) 
Fatted fowl, which were prepared forSolomon’stable 
(1K 4°), are called on4212. They were probably 
ducks or geese, so largely used in Egypt, where 
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they are called aptiw and terpu. 
parently not domesticated, but caught in nets, 
fattened and eaten (Lepsius, ii. 46 and 132). (6) 
Fowl in Neh 538 omsy zippdrim, were probabl 
domestic fowl introduced from Babylonia, to whic 
they had been brought from India, their native 
country. In NT times they had become domesti- 
cated in Palestine. It is said in the Mishna that 
fowl were not allowed in Jerusalem (Baba Kama, 
vii. 7) ; but this isa mistake (see Mt 26” and parallel 
passages). Our Lord was familiar with them and 
their habits, see Mt 23%’, where He quotes from 
2 Es 1°, 

Eggs as articles of food in early times were those 
of wild birds (Dt 22°, Is 10!4 59°) ; but with the in- 
troduction of geese from Egypt and domestic fowl 
from India they became muc 
a part of the diet, and now are very largely used 
(Lk 117), There is no reference to the ancient 
modes of cooking them, but at the present day 
they are boiled, or eaten swimming in hot butter 
and with honey (Finn. 141), or eaten with olives 
(26. 272), or boiled with rice (Robinson, i. 91), or 
fried in fat. 

The white of an egg (mon 14 rir hallaméth) of 
Job 6° may be either the material literally ex- 
pressed, see Tract Chull. 64a, or curdled milk; but 
is understood by some as a succulent, tasteless plant 
like purslain, Portulaca oleracea, as in the RVm. 
This plant is common in most places in Palestine, 
and is in Arabic associated with imbecility. Golius 
quotes the proverb ‘more foolish than purslain,’ 
Sentent. Arab. 81. For other meanings see 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, sub voce. 

Doye’s dung, mentioned in connexion with the 
famine during the siege of Samaria, has been 
variously understood by commentators. It is said 
(2 K 6”) that one imperial pint of it was sold for 
about 12s. 6d. os n hdriyonim, or as it is in 
Keré 03723 dibyénim, is understood by Josephus 
literally, and he supposes it to have been used as 
a condiment in place of salt (Ant. Ix. iv. 4). The 
threat in Rabshakeh’s appeal to the Jews (2 K 187) 
isin favour of this view. Others have supposed that 
this material was used for fuel, as the cow dung 
in Ezk 4%; and Harmer thinks it was used to 
manure melons and other vegetables grown within 
the city (Obs. iii. 185; see Morier’s Second Journey, 
p. 141). Fuller surmised that it might be the con- 
tents of the pigeon’s crop. Linnzeus and Smith 
identify it as the root of a liliaceous plant, the 
Ornithogalum umbellatwm or star of Bethlehem ; 
but this as well as Bochart’s conjecture, that it 
was a chick-pea or small species of cicer, and the 
view that it was a small species of sorghum, are 
without foundation, as there is no reason wh 
the price of these rare foods should be specified. 
On the whole, there is as much evidence for 
the literal interpretation as for any of these 
guesses. 

(d) No reptile was permitted to be eaten; of 
Jishes all that have fins and scales were clean ; but 
it is a remarkable fact that no species of fish is 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is there any discrimina- 
tion except good or bad (Mt 13%), and big and little 
(Jon 1”, Jn 214, Mk 8’). The Sea of Galilee 
abounds in fishes, which are delicate and well 
flavoured (Robinson, ii. 386). Altogether 43 species 
have been found by Lortet, Tristram, and others, 
of which 14 are peculiar to the lake and to the 
Jordan. One of the largest of these, Clarias macra- 
canthus, being scaleless, was unclean (kopaxlvos, Jos. 
BJ i. x. 8). The largest of the clean fishes are 
species of Chromis, which resemble the carp, and 
have large scales. One of these, Chromis Niloticus, 
called Moncht by the fishermen of Tiberias, has 
been found up to 5 lb. in weight; another, C. 
Tiberiadis, is peculiar to the lake, and very plenti- 
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ful; C. Andree and C. Simonis are also peculiar, as 
is the C. Hlavit Josephi. There are also four species 
of barbel of the genera Barbus, Scaphiodon and 
Capoeta, as well as one species each of dace, loach, 
and bleak, and two blennies, B. Lupulus and B. 
varius. Sea fishery was carried on at Tyre 
(Ezk 26°), and from thence preserved fish were im- 
ported into Jerusalem (Neh 131°), probably dried 
and cured. It was likely some dried fishes which 
formed part of the food with which the 5000 were 
fed. The fish-market at Jerusalem was probably 
at the fish-gate (2 Ch 334). The fishpools of 
Heshbon (Ca 7*) have been regarded as indicating 
that the Jews kept fish in them for use; but the 
word ‘fish’ is here an interpolation. Abundance of 
fish was one of the elements in the prosperity of 
Joseph, according to his blessing, Gn 49”. Fish 
was one of the staple foods in Egypt (Nu 11%). 
See picture of fishing in Baedeker’s Hgypé, p. 411, 
and Wilkinson, ii. 102. 

(¢) Four insects were allowed to be eaten accord- 
ing to the list in Lv; these were: (1) the nay ’arbeh, 
LXX Bpodxos, the swarming locust, Hdipoda migra- 
toria; (2) ay>d sol’dm, LXX drrdxns, probably Acry- 
dium peregrinwm, the bald locust of AV; (3) Sin 
hargdl, LXX dgroudxos (AV beetle), a leaping 
animal, and therefore not a beetle, probably the 
khardjala of the Arabs, which the Rabbins supposed 
to be a grasshopper, more probably the largest of 
the locusts, Zdipoda cristata; and (4) 13:7 hagab, 
LXX dxpis, probably the little black locust found 
in the Sinaitic desert which the Arabs call Faras 
el-jundi or soldiers’ horses, recalling the description 
of the locusts in Rev 9’. It is, however, not pos- 
sible precisely to identify these two latter forms. 
Locusts formed part of the food of the Baptist 
(Mt 34, Mk 1°). Doughty describes them as being 
Hi ee by salting, and then being stived into a 
eathern sack in which they kept good a long while. 
They mingle them, brayed small, with butter-milk. 
The best is the fat spring locust ; the later brood is 
dry and unwholesome (i. 203). Burckhardt says 
they are put alive into boiling brine, then dried in 
the sun, the head, legs, and wings being plucked 
off and then stored in bags. They are sometimes 
mixed with butter and spread on bread. They 
taste not unlike shrimps. On one of the Assyrian 
sculptures in the British Museum two slaves are 
represented with long sticks of locusts. 

Honey tookthe place of sugar in cookery, either the 
natural product (15 14%, Mt 34, Lk 24”, AV, not RV) 
or the artificial dibs made of grapes or dates, described 
above. True honey is collected by the bee, Apis 
fasctata (see BEE). It is found in hollows in rocks 
(Dt 32%, Ps 811%) or in hollow trees (1 8 14%), from 
which it drops on the ground. A shrub or tree 
on which was a honeycomb was called 7, a word 
used for honeycomb in Ca 51. Birds, jackals, and 
ants would soon reduce a lion to a dry skeleton, so 
that in a few days a swarm of bees might take 
possession of it (Jg 148). Herodotus tells us that 
the head of Onesilus, suspended over the gate of 
Amathus, became filled with honeycomb (v. 114). 
See also the account of the Egyptian practice of 
killing a calf and placing it in a favourable place, 
when in nine days bees swarm within the carcase 
(Virgil, Georg. iv. 300 ff.). Compare with this 
Pythagoras’ theory of the origin of bees, Ovid, 
Metamorph. xv. 27. z 

As honey is liable to ferment, it was forbidden to 
be used in any offering to God (Lv 24), the pre- 
servative material salt being used instead. Honey 
was one of the exports of Palestine to Tyre. Along 
with it is named the substance PANNAG, supposed 
by some to be a sweetmeat. LXX translates it 
‘cassia,’ and the Vulgate ‘balsam.’ In the Syriac 
it is said to be millet. 

At the present day honey is used by the Arabs 
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to sweeten cakes (Ex 16%) as we use sugar. It is 
sometimes, but not often, eaten by itself from the 
comb (Jg 14°), or as it drops from the comb (1 Ss 
14’), The liquid honey as it has dropped, called 
ms géph (Pr 16%, Ps 19"), is the best, and a cruse of 
this was part of the present brought by Jeroboam’s 
wife to Ahijah (1 K 14%), Honey was brought with 
the other provisions to David in exile (28 17”), 
and wild honey (ué): dyptov) was part of the Baptist’s 
diet (Mt 34). Butter and honey is expressive of a 
rich diet, see Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 54, but not 
Ts 715-22, Milk and honey are the products of a 
fertile land (Odyss. xx. 68). The effects of a surfeit 
of honey are graphically described in Pr 2516. Honey 
is still stored in jars or skins as of old (Jer 415). 

Salt (nb), eaten with food as a condiment to 
flavour it (Job 6°, Sir 397°), used to preserve food, 
and given to cattle (Is 30"), was extracted from the 
salt beds by the Dead Sea, or made by evaporation 
from sea water. There are masses of rock salt 
several miles in extent on the S.E. of the Dead 
Sea (Robinson, ii. 108), and the salt of Sodom is 
named in a Gemara; see also Josephus, Anf. XII. 
iii. 3, XIII. iv. 9. Much of this salt was very im- 
pure, hence it sometimes lost its savour as well as 
its preserving power, and was cast out on the land 
as waste (Mt 5%, Lk 14%). This was due to the 
rain washing out the salt and leaving only the 
earthy dross. Too much salt rendered the land 
barren, and to sow with salt meant to doom to 
perpetual desolation (Dt 29”, Je 9%, Zeph 2°, Jer 
178, Job 39°). Salt was to be used with all the sacri- 
fices (Lv 2!8, Ezk 48%, Mk 9 T'R). See 7. i. 449, and 
4ineid, ii. 133. For this purpose salt was sold in 
the temple market; see Maii, de wsw Salis Symbol. 
in rebus sacris Dissert., Giessen, 1692; Middoth, v. 3. 
The addition of salt to the animal sacrifice was 
peevanly a later arrangement. See Philo, ii. 255; 

ottinger, Jur. Heb. Leg. p. 168, and de Usu Salis 
in Cultw sacro, Marburg, 1706; Wokenius, de 
Salitura Oblationum, 1747. Salted incense is 
referred to in Ex 30%. Salt is much prized, both in 
Syria and Egypt. A Bedawi prefers salt to sugar 
when both are offered to him. It is an emblem 
of hospitality ; to eat bread and salt with one is to 
be bound to him by ties of hospitality, a covenant 
of salt (Lv 2, Nu 18, 2 Ch 13°). A similar 
alliance is expressed in Ezr 44. See Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung, 48; Beehrdt, de Federe Salis. For 
the washing of infants in salt see MEDICINE. It 
is possible that the Sidonian Misrephoth-maim of 
Jos 118 13° may have been a place of salt-pans 
where sea water was evaporated. 

Hyssop (1), which may be mentioned as an 
accessory to the feast of Passover, though in itself 
not a food-stuff, is a labiate herb of inconspicuous 
size, which was used by the Egyptian priests for 
food (Porphyry, de Abstinentia, 1v. 7), but is men- 
tioned in the Bible only as a means of aspersion, 
considered by Celsius to be the Hyssopus officinalis, 
a thyme-like plant. In Negaim, xiv. 6, there are 
five kinds recognized—the Greek (Origanwm Smyr- 
neum), the Egyptian (Origanum Ligyptiacum), the 
wild (O. Syriacwm), the Cochali (Origanwm maru), 
and the Roman (Satureja Juliana). As the hyssop 
had a firm stem and could be tied in a bundle, it 
was probably the 0. maru. Kitto conjectures that 
it is the poke (Phytolocca decandra); but this is 
not a native of Palestine. Royle, Tristram, and 
Stanley believe it to be the caper (Capparis 
spinosa) ; but this does not fulfil the conditions ; it 
is soft, smooth, and irregularly branched, besides 
it is mentioned under another name as mY2x 
"aibiyondh (Ee 12°, ‘desire’ AV, ‘caperberry’ RV). 
The flower-buds of the caper are supposed to 
stimulate passion and appetite, and were eaten 
with vinegar along with meat as they are still; 
hence the metaphorical use in the passage, whose 


real meaning is better conveyed by the AV than 
by the RV literal reading. j 

The following fruits or herbs are used with 
meats as condiments :— 

Anise or dill (Mt 22%), an umbelliferous plant, 
Anethum graveolens, whose fruits were used as a 
carminative. It is a native of Palestine. The 
allied Pimpinella aniswm is the anise of Pliny ; 
but the dilf is called by Hippocrates dvnov, and by 
Dioscorides dvixyrov, the word used in the text. 
Its properties are much the same as those of the 
caraway seed. For an account of references in 
classical literature see Pliny, xx. 17; and for a 
figure see Woodville’s Med. Botany. In Maase- 
roth, iv. § 5, Rabbi Eliezer says the seeds, leaves, 
and stem of the shabath or anise are liable to tithe. 
Dill is called in Arabic shibt. At the present day 
the fruit of Anethum is called dill, and that of 
Pimpinella is anise-seed. 

Coriander, the small round fruit of Coriandrum 
sativum to which the manna was compared, used in 
the same way as anise, especially in Egypt (Ex 16”, 
Null’). Itis an umbelliferous plant, and grows in 
Syria and Egypt (see Pliny, xx. 20; and for figures 
of this and the following plants see Woodville). 

Cummin, also an nanoliieeds plant (Cuminum 
sativum), whose fruit was cultivated as a carmina- 
tive, and was beaten with a rod off the plant when 
it was ripe (Is 28”, Mt 23%). In Heb. it is called 
j62, Kammén, and in Gr. xtpworv. For its use see 
Pliny, xix. 8. As to the doubt of its being tithed 
see Demai, ii. § 1. 

Mint (7dvo0cuov, Heb. 3735), the well - known 
aromatic labiate plant Mentha sylvestris, men- 
tioned with the last in Mt 23%. For its use among 
the Jews see Celsius, Hierobot. i. 546, and Pliny, 
xix. 47. See Uketzin, i. § 2; also Nedarim, 516; 
Shebiith, vii. §§ 1, 2. 

Mustard (civar:), the small seed of the common 
Sinapis nigra, which grows to a very large size in 
Palestine as the ‘ greatest of herbs’ (Mt 13%? 17”, 
Lk 13 17°), and is used as a condiment. See 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 453. The pungent 
seeds of a small tree, Salvadora persica, have been 
supposed by Dr. Royle to be the mustard of the 
parable; but this is rarely, if at all, found in 
Palestine, and is not an herb, butatree. The only 
claim is, that it is called in India kharjal, while 
khardal is the Arabic for mustard (see Royle, 
Journ. Asiatic Soc. 1844, No. xv., and Lambert, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. 449). 

To the miraculous food by which the Israelites 
were fed, the name Mannais given. This has been 
supposed to be the gummy exudation of the Tamarix 
mannifera, a shrub which grows in the wilderness ; 
but the whole description indicates that it was a 
miraculous food. 

Ill. Tasoos.—There are certain prohibitions 
specially mentioned in the Pentateuch. One of 
these, the kid in mother’s milk, has been already 
discussed. Blood is one of the most ancient of 
these taboos, and in connexion with it all animals 
which died of themselves or were killed other- 
wise than by being bled, were forbidden. Any 
such a3, nébéldh, or carcase, might be given to 
strangers, or sold to foreigners, but was an abomi- 
nation to the Jews (Dt 147). The eater of it 
was rendered unclean (Lv 17% 228). Likewise 
that which was torn of beasts (Ex 22%), while it 
might be eaten by the stranger, was not allowed to 
the Israelite (Lv 17%). Hunting by dogs was 
therefore not practised. The observance of this 
taboo of 5s piggil, or abominable flesh, is 
referred to in Ezk 4% and Ac 104 (may xowdv kat 
axd0aprov), and it was one of the four ‘ necessary 
things’ prohibited to the Gentile converts by the 
Jerusalem Council, Ac 15% (‘things strangled’), 
The eating of blood, which is one of the most ancient 
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prohibitions (Gn 9*) re-enacted in the Mosaic law in 
which it is frequently repeated, had not only a 
hygienic basis, but had reference probably to the 
drink-offerings of blood which were parts of the 
heathen rituals (Ps 164). It was thus a law of 
demarcation, and in Lv 19% eating with the blood 
and auguries are bracketed together. The poison- 
ous effects of bull’s blood are referred to by several 
authors; Midas (Strabo, I. xi. § 21) and Psam- 
menitus (Herodotus, ili, 15) are said to have been 
killed by it. 

The Fat of animals was also forbidden (Lv 7*°) as 
food, and in the sacrificed victims this is called ‘ the 
food of the burnt-offering’ Lv 3%. ‘ All the fat is 
the Lord’s’ (v.1®), see 1S 216, 2Ch77, Gn 44. What 
is peony referred to is the thick subcutaneous 
layer, and that around the kidneys and other 
viscera, as well as the fatty tails of the sheep. The 
‘fat things’ of the promised spiritual feast in Is 
25° as well as in Neh 8” are ninwin mashmannim, 
delicate things, not 25n héeb, suet. 

The Sinew that shrank (Gn 32%), which it was 
the custom of the Jews to avoid, was a tribal taboo 
although not specially interdicted by statute. It 
is not known what part is particularized by the 
name 7°} gid, as the word is a general one, used of 
the sinews of the whole body in the vision of dry 
bones, Ezk 378. Some have supposed it to be the 
great sciatic nerve at the back of the hip (Josephus, 
Ant. I, xx. 2), but that is not situated in the 
hollow of the thigh. This region, haph hayyerek, 
evidently means the groin, which was facing his 
antagonist when Jacob was wrestling. There are 
two sinews there which if cramped cause lame- 
ness—one the tendon of the psoas, which exactly fits 
the description, but is very seldom cramped ; the 
other, that of the adductor longus, is exceedingly 
liable to cramp when the thigh is twisted, and this 
causes agonizing pain and lameness, and would 
effectually disable a wrestler. I have known it to 
be severely strained in athletic exercises, causing 
lameness for several weeks. Some Jews have re- 
commended that the hind legs of animals should 
not be eaten, lest by accident this sinew should be 
partaken of by mistake. This was not the practice 
in early times, for Samuel’s cook set the thigh of 
the animal before Saul as the piece of honour (18 
94, AV and RVm tr. pw here ‘shoulder’). See 
Tract Chullin, 7. 

Swine, forbidden as food to the Jews, were eaten 
by the surrounding peoples in general. The 
Egyptians also considered the pig unclean (Herod. 
ii. 47), for a reason the Greek author forbears to 
mention, but which we learn from the Book of the 
Dead, as the demon Set once appeared in the form of 
apig. Hence they are never represented in the older 
monuments, but appear in those of the New Empire 
(Wilkinson, ii. 100). The foul habits and coarse 
feeding of swine, their supposed liability to glan- 
dular disease [which has given us the Latin name 
of such swellings ‘scrofula’(Celsus, V. xxviii. 7), and 
its Greek equivalent xoupdés (Hippoc. Aph. 1248)], 
and the notion that leprosy followed the eating of 
swine’s flesh, contributed to this dislike. After the 
Captivity, however, especially under Syrian and 
Roman domination, the keeping of swine was prac- 
tised for commercial purposes if not for food, hence 
our Lord’s references Mt 7°, Lk 15%, Mt 8 (see 
Thomson, i. 355 ff.). Swine’s flesh is taboo to the 
Mohammedan as well as to the Jew. Fora detailed 
consideration of this prohibition see Spencer, de 
legibus Hebreorum ritualibus, Cambridge, 1727, i. 

5 Bie 
i The Camel, which is eaten by the Bedawin, was 
forbidden by the Levitical code. It is coarse and 
rather dry meat. The milk, however, was used in 
patriarchal times (see above). It was probably 
camel’s milk which Jael gave to Sisera. 
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because it is not cloven-footed, was common in the 
hilly regions. In the North the commonest species 
is Lepus Syriacus, in the South L. Agyptiacus, and 
in the Arabah and Dead Sea district L. Sinaiticus. 
It is said to chew the cud from its habit of sitting 
in its form, but it is not a true ruminant. The 
same is the case with the shaphan or coney, which 
is the Hyrax Syriacus. 

The oldest taboo is that of the fruit of the tree nyzn 
yn ain ‘of the knowledge of good and evil.’ Con- 
jecture as to the actual tree meant is useless, but it 
1s worth noting that the banana was identified with 
it by many medizeval writers ; see Brocard’s Descript. 
Terra Sancta, xi. See also Celsius, Hierobot., in 
which it is supposed to be the quince. 

In the NT there is added the taboo of things 
offered to idols (Ac 2176, 1 Co 81). The early ecclesi- 
astics increased the stringency of the apostle’s 
ordinance, and by the Council of Ancyra (c. 7) it 
was forbidden to a Christian to eat in any place 
which was connected with idolatrous worship, even 
if he brought his own food. On the other hand, 
Gregory, in writing to Augustine (Zp. xi. 76), 
recommends that the heathen sacrifices of oxen 
should be allowed to be continued in the English 
temples to accustom the people gradually to the 
change of ritual, but that they should be made on 
saints’ days. For the tabooed vineyard on account 
of mixed seeds see above; and for rabbinical 
comments on taboos see Aboda Zara, especially 
v. § 9. 

The Ass, though an unclean animal, was eaten 
during periods of famine. In 2 K 6” it is said that 
during the siege of Samaria a NarwN rdsh-hdmér, 
or ass’s head, was sold for about £10. It has been 
supposed that this meant a measure of corn, but 
this is unlikely. In periods of dearth, distinctions 
of food are impracticable (Ezk 4'%) ; for parallels see 
Plutarch (wt. Artax. Mnemon, i. 1023, and Xeno- 
phon, Anad. i. §5). Even human flesh was eaten in 
such straits, see 2 K 6”, La 4, Ezk 5”, 

IV. Foop PREPARATION.—In primitive times the 
field, the flock, and the herd supplied all that was 
needful to the family, who procured it directly when 
wanted as in Gn 18°; but with the growth of towns 
and the consequent division of labour, food became 
a matter of merchandise. It was so in time of 
famine (Gn 42'), or to those on journeys (Dt 2%”), 
Markets or bazaars became established in the 
towns (Jer 377), and merchants and shopmen (1 K 
10) supplied the wants of the town-dwellers. We 
read of such sellers of victual in Jerusalem (Neh 13") 
and Samaria (Jn 48). In this way, bread, water, 
fruit, milk, and flesh are purveyed to the people of 
the cities of the East. 

Cookery was practised or supervised by the wife 
(Gn 18°), or by a slave (Gn 187). At set feasts there 
was a cook employed (1S 978) who killed the animals, 
and hence was called nav ¢abbdah, a word also applied 
to soldiers or executioners (Jer 39°). Some of these 
were female cooks (1 S 8!%) who dressed the meats, 
and differed from the nips or bakers, and the 
ninp2 who were perfumers or spice mixers (18 8% 
AY and RV ‘ confectionaries’). 

The animals were killed immediately before being 
cooked (Gn 18’, Lk 158); the throat was cut and 
the blood poured out in accordance with Lv 7° 
(see 1 S 148); they were then flayed (Mic 3°) and 
cut up into joints, except in the case of small 
animals such as lambs, which were cooked whole 
(Ex 124°). With larger animals the flesh was separ- 
ated from the bones, and these broken when the 
flesh was to be boiled (Mic 3%). The doubtful 
dm. Ney. 1D°2 is tr. in Job 157? collops. ’ 

Boiling was the ordinary method of cooking, 
hence $w2 dbdshal, to boil, is used of cooking in 
general (28138). The vessels used for this purpose 


The Hare (n337y), only mentioned as being unclean 
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were pots or caldrons of different kinds, which are 
called by six different names (see below). Some of 
the sacrifices were boiled, having first been flayed, 
the fat alone being burned (2 Ch 35%), This was 
especially the case with the sacrificial feasts, peace- 
offering, or hostia honorifica. In boiling, the caldron 
was first partly filled with water, and the flesh put 
in (Ezk 24%) ; sometimes milk was used, as Burck- 
hardt describes being done at the present day (i. 63), 
and occasionally the bones were used to make the 
fire burn briskly, as Ezekiel describes. When the 
scum rises it is taken off (Ezk 24°, but RV tr. a¥?7 
hel’ Ah, as ‘ the rust of the pot,’ not scum, LXX és). 
In Ezk 24 AV tr. mpin harkiah, ‘spice it well,” 
as if derived from npj to mix spices, but LXX has 
it édar7bOn 6 fwuds, and RV renders it ‘make thick 
the broth.’ Spicing, that is, mixing with savoury 
or carminative herbs, was used to render meat 
savoury (Gn 274), and such food was called ‘dainty 
meat’ (Pr 23% nyu matiam, but called manam in 
Ps 1414). Salt was also added, and when boiled 
the broth, p12 mdrak (Is 654 Keré, but the Kethib has 
parak, which means a stew or a mess of mincemeat 
in broth), was served separately (Jg 6°). In 
modern Hebrew, soup is npzp2 rakreketh. The 
broth may be used as a sauce for meat (Burckhardt, 
i. 63), or eaten with bread and butter (Gn 18°). 
Vegetables or rice or meal may be boiled in it or 
eaten mixed with it. Vegetable food was also 
boiled in water, with butter or with milk, to make 
pottage (Gn 25”, 2 K 4°), which was of the con- 
sistence of thick Scotch broth or thin porridge. 

Roasting was practised with small animals, such 
as the paschal lamb, which was cooked whole (Ex 
12%) over an open fire (Ex 128, 2 Ch 351%), which 
was of wood (Is 4415). Animals taken in the chase 
were also roasted (329 ha@rak, Pr 127"). Or the meat 
was baked in an oven, which may have been sunk 
in the ground (see BREAD). The paschal lamb was 
flayed before being roasted (2Ch 35"). Eli’s sons 
(18 24) sinned in that they took part of the flesh, 
which should have been boiled, and roasted it. 
They also seem not to have been content with the 
priestly share, which was ultimately fixed as the 
breast of the peace-offering and the right shoulder 
(Lv 7°-*)., The only method of cooking fish men- 
tioned in the Bible is broiling (émrés, Lk 2442, see 
Jn 21°) on the coals. In the Gizeh Museum there 
is a representation of shepherds broiling fish over 
the fire, and wiping the ashes from them with little 
bundles of straw (see Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de Vv Art 
dans Vantiquité, i.). 

V. VESSELS used in the conveyance and cooking 
of food. There were several kinds of basket (see 
Basket). The pots were of six kinds: 4. Yp sér, 
LXX réBys, called in Jer 1 a sir naphiah or boiling 
caldron. Of this kind were the flesh-pots of Egypt 
(Ex 16%) and the great pee used by the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 4°8), as well as the caldron of Ezekiel’s 
visions (11°-7 24°), and of Zechariah (14721), In the 
list of temple furniture this word is tr. ‘pot’ in 
1K 7* and ‘ pan’ in Ex 273, in which cases it was a 
brazen vessel for ashes, not for boiling. It is tr@ 
‘washpot’ in Ps 60° and ‘caldrons’ in Jer 528 (RV 
pots). 2. 17 did, usually tr. basket (which see), 
is the kettle of 1S 24 and the caldron of 2 Ch 35%, 
tr. A€Bns by LXX in the latter case. 3. The pan of 
1S 2%, 1K 7%, and 2 Ch 4° is 2 kiyyor, LXX réBys. 
This word is variously tr. ‘torch’ (Zec 12°, RV 
‘pan’), ‘laver,’ or washing vessel (Ex 3038 etc.), 
and seems to have been a shallow, wide-mouthed 
utensil. The orv3 of Lv 11%, which like the tanniir 
or oven could be broken down, was probably, as AV 
and RV render it in the text, a firehearth or range 
for pots (RVm has ‘stewpan’), perhaps of two 
sides as the dual indicates, LX X yurpérodes. 4 The 
caldron of Mic 33 is nobp kallahath, similarly tr. 
in 18 24, LXX yvrpa, an earthenware vessel for 


boiling. These were slightly glazed by means of 
salt and litharge. This may be referred to in the 
o3"p or silver dross of Pr 26%. 5. The pot of 1S 26 
is 4m» pardr, tr. ‘pan’ in Nu 118 (RV pots); in Jg 6 
it was a pot for holding broth, LXX xurpd. 6. The 
pan of 2 Ch 35" is andy gélahdh. This is the word 
tr. ‘cruse’ in 2 K 2”, and ‘dish’ in 2 K 21” and 
Pr 19% (AV tr. it here ‘ bosom’ as LXX xKé\zos). 

The caldron of AV Job 41” is properly translated 
‘rushes’in RV. The figure being that leviathan’s 
snortings make the pool in which he swims to boil 
like a caldron and the reeds to seem as if on fire. 

The 215) or flesh hook was a brazen fork (Ex 
273), which had three teeth (1S 2%). The hooks of 
Ezk 40® for hanging up the slaughtered carcases of 
the offered animals are called napy shéphattaim. 

The firepan or chafing dish of 2K 25” Ann 
mahtdh was used for carrying burning coals. 
These vessels were of gold in the first temple. 

The dishes or trays or other vessels in which 
food and drink were served are known by various 
names. Pottage was eaten out of the pot in which 
it was boiled (2K 44). Thomson describes the 
Bedawin sitting around a large saucepan and 
doubling their bread spoon-fashion to eat their 
lentil pottage (i. 253). Many of the vessels named 
were employed only in the temple service. 

Swux dgartdl, LXX wuerip, Vulg. phiala, only 
used in Ezr 1° and tr. ‘ charger,’ was a gold bowl or 
basin, said by Ibn Ezra to be the same as that 
called mizrak. 

}38 “aggdn, LXX xparhp, used in Ex 24° for a 
wash-vessel or basin for sacrificial blood, made of 
gold, silver, or brass. Its plural is tr. cups in Is 
224; see also Ca 7?. 

TON ’dstik, an oil vessel 2 K 4? tr. ‘ pot,’ after 
Kimchi, but more probably a flask or bottle. 

my ’argdz, a coffer or box, which could be slung 
to the side of a cart, such as that in which the 
votive offerings of the Philistines were sent (1 8 6”). 

p2p2 bakbuk, a wide-mouthed bottle or cruse for 
carrying honey (1 K 14°). It was of earthenware, 
and so was easily broken (Jer 191: 2°); LXX renders 
it Bixés, which is the name given by Herodotus to 
the Babylonian casks of palm wine (i. 194). 
Athenzus uses it for a drinking vessel (784 D). 
In Maltese a large vessel of this kind is called 
bakbyka. 

yaa gabia‘’, wine bowls (as Jer 35°, LXX xepdmuov), 
of earthenware, from which wine was poured into 

roblets. A silver cup used for drinking and 

ivination Gn 442; LXX xovév, said to be a Persian 
word. It is used for the pots of wine out of which 
J eremiah filled the £déséth for the Rechabites, Jer 
35°. 

nbs gah, LXX o7perrév dvOéuor, a round vessel 
for holding oil in a lamp Zec 4°, the golden cruse of 
Ee 12°, used also for the rounded bowls above the 
capitals of the temple-pillars in 1 K 7! and 2Ch 
412-13, possibly volutes such as those shown on the 
tablet of Samas in the Brit. Museum. 

12 kad, a pail or barrel to hold meal 1 K 174,.or 
water 1 K 18°. This name is given to Rebekah’s 
eS Gn 2414: 15% and to Gideon’s men’s pitchers 

g 7%; see also Ee 12°, 

"22 kéli, a vessel in general, of gold and silver 
Gn 24°, or*of clay Lv 11%, apparently so called 
irrespective of shape, used for the vessels of the 
temple Is 52", Ezr 17, Nu 4", 

dia kés, a wine cup as in Gn 404 4-21, Pharaoh’s 
wine chalice, the cup which passed around the 
circle at a meal 28 12%. See also Pr 23%, used 
metaphorically Ps 11° 1161, Is 512"-", Hab 2! ete. 

"2 and 32 were vessels of measurement, the 
former about 8 bushels, the latter about 4 pints. 
WN, also a measure, nearly equals the English peck, 
and is a little greater than the sddcos or ‘ bushel’ of 
Mt 5%. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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122 Léphér, a deep cup or chalice as 1 Ch 28”, 
Ezr 1”, and 8”, probably a cup with a cover. 

n22 mahdbath, a flat plate(?) for frying or baking 
bread Ly 6" 7°, 1 Ch 23”, Ezk 43. See BREAD. 

nana mahtah, a firepan 2 K 25", or an incense 
bowl Ly 16”, a coalpan Ex 273 25%8, LXX supeiov. 

_mipip ménakkiyah, a sacrificial dish Ex 25” 376, 
Nu 4’, Jer 52", probably a libation vessel. 

np1» médokah, a mortar in which e.g. the manna 
was beaten before being baked Nu 115. 

p12 a bowl; of these Hiram made a hundred 
2 Ch 4°, 1K 7* 4, See Hx: 25%, 1 Ch 281”, Nu 
7°, Zec 9, For the numbers of these gidd\o and 
orovéeia see Jos. Ant. VIII. iii. 7,8. It is a sacri- 
ficial bow] for dashing (pm) the blood in a volume 
against the altar (see Driver’s note on Am 6°). 

iNi nod, a skin bottle, see above under Wine. 

33 nebel, a skin of wine 1 § 1% 103, 2S 16!; this 
word is also used for an earthen vessel as in Is 2274 
304. It is also the name of a musical instrument, 
a lute (RV) or psaltery or viol Is 5”. 

1D saph, a basin or bowl for blood Ex 12”, 
Jer 52), for wine Is 512”, Zec 122. 

bep séphel, a bowl Jg 5% 6%; LXX dexdvn; also 
in 1 K 7° and 2 K 12”, 

ip pak, a vial or flask of oil 1 S 10!,2 K 9°; 
LXX ¢axés, probably the same as the bakbuk. 

mas gappahath, a water bottle 1S 26%, 1 K 19%, 
or an oil bottle 1 K 17”; an oryballus or round 
vessel with a narrow neck, see Thomson, ii. 21. 
See 2 K 913 for box of ointment. 

an2y gelahah, a dish or bowl in which sacrifices 
were boiled as in 2 Ch 35”, or a flat saucer for salt 
De 20S PT 92 262: 

niy3x gingeneth, in Ex 16°, was the pot in which 
the manna was laid up, a vase or jar according to 
Abw’l Walid and Sa‘adya. 

’ANdBaotpov of Mt 26’ was a vessel made of satin 
spar or Oriental alabaster, which is a variegated 
kind of marble of calcium carbonate, not the gypsum 
or calcium sulphate now called alabaster. Vessels 
of this kind are described by Theophrastus (de 
Odoribus, 41) and by Pliny (ix. 56) as elongated 
or pear-shaped with fairly narrow necks. Some 
alabastra were made of glass, gold (Plutarch, 
Vit. Alex.), or earthenware (Epiphanius, de men- 
suris et ponderibus, xxiv. 182). 

Ilivaé, the charger in which the Baptist’s head 
was sent (Mt 148"), was a flat dish. Finn refers to 
a case in which some Bedawin sent the head of an 
enemy on a dish on the top of a pillau of rice (p. 35). 
The zrapoyis of Mt 23> was a smaller dish on which 
dainty food was served. 

Of other NT vessels, rorjpuov is the drinking 
cup of Mk 74, and that used at the Last Supper 
Mk 14% ete. ééorys in Mk 74is a Latinism, a cor- 
ruption of sextarius, a pint measure. The word is 
used by Sicilian writers. xd\xoy in the same 
passage is a copper or bronze vessel of any shape. 
Ydplar NOwar at the feast at Cana (Jn 2%) were stone 
pitchers of considerable Se eek Early figures 
of these from sarcophagi and from the well-known 
ivory plaque in Ravenna are published by Bottari 
and Bandini, and an ancient hydria is shown as 
one of these in the Ch. of St. Ursula in Cologne ; 
for others see Didron, Annales Archéol. xiii. 2. 

VI. The usual MEALS in ordinary life were two— 
a mid-day meal or dinner, and an evening meal or 
supper, which was the more important. Break- 
fast was, and still is, an informal repast. That 
in Jn 213 was a meal after a night of toil, so 
‘dine’ in AV is replaced in RV by ‘break your 
fast’? (dpcrjcare). The meal at the Pharisee’s 
house in Lk 11°” is also, as in RVm, a breakfast or 
early meal. Peter, defending the apostles, points 
out that they could not be drunken, as it was only 
9 o’clock in the morning (Ac 2”). Early drinking 
of wine at such a time was a sign of degradation 
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(Is 5"), and eating in the morning is deprecated as 
culpable luxury (Ec 101%) and out of due season. 

It is still the custom in the East to make the 
morning repast a very slight one—a cup of milk, a 
piece of butter. Robinson describes melted butter 
(semen), or oil poured over bread, as a breakfast dish 
(ii. 70), or cakes baked on the ashes and broken 
up and mixed with butter in a dish (ii. 18). The 
morning meal of the Bedawi is about 9 or 10 
o'clock (Burckhardt, Notes, i. 69). Drummond 
notices how his negro bearers in tropical Africa 
rose from sleep and began their day’s work without 
food (Tropical Africa, p. 100). 

The mid-day meal or dinner in Egypt was at 
noon (Gn 431%), and probably was at the same time 
in Palestine (Ru 24). Abstinence from this is 
called fasting (Jg 20%, 1S 1474, 2S 12 3%), From 
these passages it is evident that the people were 
accustomed to ‘eat bread’ at mid-day. God pro- 
mised to Israel bread in the morning and flesh in 
the evening (Ex 16”). This early meal is the 
dpicrov of Lk 14%. St.. Peter’s intended meal, 
interrupted by Cornelius’ messengers, was at 
12 o’clock. This meal took. some time to prepare, 
so the good housewife began to make ready this pi 
while it was yet night (Pr 31). The meal is called 
nn *aruhah, asin Jer 40° 5254, 2 K 259, and Pr 1517. 
The noon meal is described in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, p. 156 ff. (Gardner’s ed.). It sometimes 
was a period of excess (1 K 20%). 

The supper after the day’s work is done (Ru 3’) 
is, and was, the more important meal (see Burck- 
hardt’s Notes, i. 69), ad the one at which flesh 
meat was more commonly used. At these meals 
the whole family was gathered together. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the law required dinner to be at 
the sixth hour on the Sabbath day (Life, 54), ze. 
at 12o0’clock ; but in § 44 he speaks of feasting with 
his friends at the second hour of the night=8 p.m. 
See also BJ I. xvii. 4, and the great supper of 
Ti} Hen 

In the patriarchal days they seem to have sat 
on the ground as they do at present. Abraham’s 
guests probably thus sat while he stood and served 
(Gn 188). Jacobsays to his father ‘ sit and eat of my 
venison,’ but that was probably because the blind 
old man was recumbent (Gn 27?%). Jacob’s sons 
also sat down to eat (Gn 37”), as the Egyptian 
shepherds are represented in a painting from 
Sakkarah, now in the Gizeh Museum. The Levite 
and his concubine sat down to eat (Jg 19°). Saul 
also sat at meat (1 S 20° *4), as did Samuel when 
he brought Saul to feast with him (1 8 9”), and 
Jesse and his family (1S 16"). The old prophet 
and his guest likewise took the forbidden meal 
sitting at a table (1 K 13”). Sitting at meat is 
mentioned in Pr 23}, Jer 168, Ezk 44°. Sitting, 
however, might have in some of these cases meant 
reclining, for Oholibah is described as sitting on 
a stately bed with a table prepared: before it 
(Ezk 23%), and the guests at Esther’s banquet 
reclined on couches (Est 78). The table is also 
mentioned in Ps 23°. Sitting on the ground was, 
however, regarded as a sign of humiliation and 
abasement in prophetic times, as in Is 376 471 52’, 
Jer 1385 RVm, La 2), Ezk 267%, ? 

In NT times the usual attitude was reclining 
and resting on the left elbow; as at the supper 
described in Jn 13%, John reclined in front of our 
Lord, and so when he leant back to speak to Him 
John’s head was on Jesus’ breast. It has been sup- 
posed from these expressions that the patriarchal 
custom changed, and that the practice of sitting 
as the Egyptians did was adopted by early Israel, 
the fashion changing in later time into the Greeco- 
Roman custom of reclining on a couch with a 
cushion for the left elbow, and the right arm free ; 
but it is probable that these changes were slight, 
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and that the phrase sitting at meat does not 
specify a posture such as that to which we give the 
name. Thus our Lord uses the piiaee of the 
attitude in His own time (Lk 148 17’ 22””), and the 
multitude whom He miraculously fed sat down on 
the ground (Jn 6”). Of the tables, we have pre- 
served a figure in the shewbread table on the Arch 
of Titus. They must have been high enough in 
the days of Adonibezek for the 70 captive kings to 
sit on a lower level (Jg 1’); but the same phrase is 
used in NT times of the crumbs falling to the dogs 
under the table (Mt 152”, Mk 7%), and Lazarus 1s 
said to have sat at table at the feast (Jn 12°). 
The couches or mattresses on which the eaters sat 
or reclined are never mentioned except in the cases 
given above, and the stool in the prophet’s chamber 
is the only material seat specified in the OT, except 
royal thrones. At ordinary meals it is probable 
that the family squatted around the dish, out of 
which they all helped themselves, even as is done 
at the present day by the Bedawin. For an account 
of the ancient tables see Athenzeus, Deipnosophiste, 
especially ii. 32. The costly couches for reclining, 
with ivory corners, are mentioned in Am 3” and 
64. Homer refers to sitting at food, J/. x. 578 ; 
Odyss. i. 145. 

The food at an ordinary meal at present consists 
of messes of lentile-pottage (111 na@zid) eaten with 
bread or wooden spoons (Robinson, ii. 86 ; Gn 25%). 
Sometimes this is thickened with vegetables, or 
pillaus of rice with or without meat, thin sheets 
of bread serving for plates, and used to sop up the 
gravy (Finn, 24). Sometimes bread, cheese, olives, 
and /eben make up the repast (Finn, 272). Doughty 
describes an Arab meal in which the family 
surrounded a vast trencher heaped with boiled 
mutton ‘and great store of girdle bread.’ Pieces 
torn off with the hand from the meat were lapped 
in the thin cakes of bread and handed to those 
who could not reach the dish (i. 46), Robinson saw, 
likewise, the guests surrounding a circular tray on 
which was a mountain of pillau of rice boiled with 
butter, and small pieces of meat strewed through 
it. Other dishes used are sausages stuffed with 
riceand chopped meat. Burckhardt gives a graphic 
account of the discomforts of such a feast to one 
unaccustomed to Eastern habits, Notes, i. 63. The 
poorer classes of Bedawin live chiefly on bread, 
eaten with raw leeks or radishes for flavouring, 
which is the ‘dinner of herbs’ (Pr 157; see Ro 142, 
Dn 1”). Forsuch a meal the son of the prophets 
went out to collect the ’éréth or herbs (2 K 49%), 
The Bedawi meal described in Ezk 25° consisted of 
bread, dates, and milk. For an ordinary meal 
there is generally one dish, so that the member of 
the family who cooks, when it is brought in, has 
no further work. Hence our Lord’s remonstrance 
with Martha, that one dish alone was needful 
(Lk 10”). It was the duty of the cook to bring in 
the dishes when prepared (1 S 9%), and that of the 
head of the family to distribute the portions 
(1S 1°), whose size might be varied according to 
his affection for the members of the circle. So 
Joseph gave Benjamin a fivefold mess, and Elkanah 
gave Hannah a double portion (but LXX says that 
he gave her only pepida lav, ‘a single portion,’ 
because she had no child), Very often, however, 
the circle help themselves when they can reach the 
disa, and as the meat has been cut up before being 
cooked it does not need any carving. At the 
present day the Mussulmans drink water or milk 
or /eben with their meals, but probably in earlier 
times wine was used asa drink. In ancient times 
barley or polenta was used as rice is now, and the 
pillau was the jAgurwpyeva xpéa of the classics (see 
Gruner, de Primit. Oblatione). The food carried 
on journeys consisted of bread, cakes of figs or 
raisins, parched corn, and water. The good 


Samaritan carried also wine and oil. Dough is 
sometimes carried tied in a wallet or cloth (see 
Doughty, i. 231). : 

VIL. FEAsts, or special meals, were provided 
on particular occasions, and are frequently men- 
tioned. These were of various kinds—(1) Feasts of 
hospitality for the entertainment of strangers 
(Gn 18), These might be at any time—Abra- 
ham’s was at the heat of the day, Lot’s (Gn 19*) 
was in the evening. For such feasts at the present 
day see Burckhardt, Robinson, Doughty, ete. 
(2) Entertainments of friends specially invited 
(Lk 1416 and many other passages). These were 
usually evening feasts. (3) Religious or sacrificial 
feasts, non-Jewish or Jewish, ‘eating bread before 
God’ (Ex 18%), eating of sacrifices (Ex 34% 29%, 
Lv 19° 6, Nu 292%, Dt 127 2787, 189%, 2S 6, 
1K 193%, Zeph 17); also at the offering of tithes (Dt 
145), Closely allied were (4) anniversary feasts, 
such as Passover (Ex 12"), Purim (Est 9”), and the 
Lord’s Supper. (5) Celebrations of the completion 
of a great work, such as the building of the temple 
(2 Ch 78), the carrying home of the ark (28 6%), 
a great deliverance (Jg 16%), or the ratification of 
a treaty (Gn 26” and 31°). (6) At the beginning 
of a great work or laying a foundation. A refer- 
ence to such a feast is in Pr 9°. (7) Harvest- 
homes (Ex 2315), sheepshearing (1 S 25°, 2S 13%), 
vintage (Jg 9”), and other agricultural events, 
were likewise the occasions of feasting. (8) 
Family events were celebrated by feasts 
relatives and friends: circumcision (Lk 27%), 
weaning (Gn 218), marriage (Jn 2', Gn 29”, To 
89, Jg 14°, Mt 222), the return of a wandering 
member (Lk 15”), funerals (2 S 3°, Jer 16’, Hos 9°, 
To 4"). Birthday feasts were not common among 
Jews, some of whom thought them profane (Light- 
foot, Iselius), probably because other nations, such 
as the Persians, honoured them so conspicuously 
(see Herod. i. 133). Birthday feasts are mentioned 
in Gn 40”, Job 14, Mt 14°). Among modern Jews 
the circumcision feast is an important occasion (see 
CIRCUMCISION). 

Any such feast was called amin mishteh, the 
primary meaning of which is a banquet of wine, 
such as that given by queen Esther (Est 5° 77). 
Abraham’s feast at Isaac’s weaning is called a 
mishteh gadél, or great drinking. Job feared lest 
his sons should be led into excess at their periodic 
feasts (15) Such drinking feasts are specially 
mentioned in 1 S 25°6, 2 § 1378, Dn 51, and reprobated 
by the prophets Amos (6°) and Isaiah (5"). In 
the NT «uo. are spoken of in Ro 13%, Gal 5%, 
and 1P 4%. The feast in 2K 6” is named 5 
kérah, perhaps because the prisoner guests sat in 
a ring (ef. 253 in 1S 16%). 

For these banquets the food animals were slain 
early in the day (Is 22%, Pr 9?, Mt 22+), and a 
second invitation sent to remind just before the 
feast (Est 614, Pr 9°, Mt 22°), The guests on arrival 
were sometimes welcomed with a kiss (To 7°, Lk 
7 ; see Goezius, de Osculo, in Ugolini, xxx.), and_ 
provided with water to wash their hands, as they 
put their hands in the common dish (Mk 7°; see 
Odyss. i. 136). These washings were made burden- 
some by traditional rituals (Mk 728). When the 
visitors came from a distance they were supplied 
with water to wash their feet. So Abraham did 
for the angels at their noontide feast (Gn 184), and 
Lot for their evening feast (Gn 19°). So the old 
man at Gibeah did for the Levite and his concu- 
bine (Jg 19"), See our Lord’s rebuke to Simon 
(Lk 7), His own practice (Jn 134), and apostolie 
reference (1 Ti 5%). The anointing of guests is 
referred to in Ps 235, Am 6%, Lk 738, Jn 123 (see 
ANOINTING; and in addition to the literature 
quoted there, see Weymar, de Unctione Sacra 
Heb., in Ugolini, xii.; Reinerus and Verwey, de 
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Unctionibus, and Graberg, de unctione Christi in 
Bethania, in Ugolini, xxx.). The crowning of 
guests with garlands is mentioned in Is 28!, Wis 
28, Jos. Ant. XIX. ix. 1. See Plutarch, Symp. 
Il. i. 3, and Martial, x. 19. After these pre- 
liminaries they sat down, males and females 
together (Ru 24,158 14, Job 14, Lk 10%) ; and grace 
was said in Jewish feasts (Mt 14%, Lk 9%, Jn 64), 
The guests were arranged in order of rank (Gn 
43°, 1S 97 20%, Lk 14°, Mk 12°, Jos. Ant. xv. 
ii. 4), the highest occupying the ‘chief room,’ 
the seat on the protoklisia. In Assyr. feasts they 
are represented as sitting (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 411). 
For Jewish practice see above. According to the 
Tosaphoth to Berachoth, vi., each guest had a 
separate table, but Pr 231 speaks of sitting at meat 
with the host; and David says that he sat at table 
with Saul (1S 205). The food was distributed 
either by the cook or by the head of the house 
(28 6%, Gn 43%), and the most honoured guest 
received the largest portion (Gn 43%4; see Herod. 
vi. 57), or else the tit-bit (1S 9%). To guests who 
could not come, presents of food were sometimes 
sent (2S 118, Neh 8!, Est 919-22), 

At a feast in NT times the guests reclined on a 
triclinvwm,the couches being arranged on three sides 
of a square, the fourth side being open for serving, 
and strangers might stand Broned on the outer 
side (see Rashi, ad Berachoth, 466. 16; Pesachim, 
vii. 13). A wine cup was passed round con- 
taining wine mixed with three parts of water 
(Shabbath, viii. 1); to this there are many meta- 
phorical allusions in which the cup in the hand of 
the Lord is spoken of (Ps 758, Jer 25" ; see Buxtorf, 
Synagog. Jud. xii. 242, and Werner, de Poculo 
Benedictionis). The guests were entertained with 
musie (2 8 19%, Is 52, Am 6*%5, Lk 15%; see 
Maimonides, de Jejuniis, 5), dancing (Mt 14°), and 
riddles (Jg 14°). After the feast the hands were 
washed, as they were soiled by eating. Finn saw 
a guest taking handfuls of buttered rice from the 
dish, out of which he squeezed the butter between 
his fingers and licked it as it lowed down (Byeways, 
171; Burckhardt, Notes, i. 63). Grace was said at 
the close of the meal (Dt 8”, Ro 14°; see Berachoth, 
vi. § 8). Wedding feasts were given by the bride- 
groom (Jg 14"), but the arrangements were carried 
out under the direction of a symposiarch or ruler 
of the feast, and they sometimes lasted seven days 
(Jn 2°, To 78; see Selden, de Uxor. Heb. ii. 11). 
Wedding garments given to guests are mentioned 
in Mt 224, 

The giver of the feast sometimes marked dis- 
tinguished guests by giving them a sop of bread 
held between the thumb and finger. A Wwplov of 
this kind dipped in the hardseth was given by our 
Lord to Judas. Sops are used to catch and convey 
pieces of meat (Lane, i. 193; Burckhardt, i. 63). In 
Proverbs the laziness of the sluggard is said to be 
such that he will not even lift up a sop (1974 261). 

For metaphorical allusions to feasts see Is 25°; 
the feast of angels at the finishing of creation is 
referred to in Job 387. For Jewish feasts in 
general see Buxtorf, de conviviis vet. Hebreorum. 


Lireraturse. — For food-stuffs see Bochart, Hierozoicon, 
Frankf. 1675; Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Palestine; Post, Flora of 
Palestine; Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 1894 ; Celsius, Hierobo- 
tanicon, Amst. 1748; Hiller, Hierophyton, Tiibingen, 1723; Rosen- 
miller, Botany of the Bible, Edinburgh, 1840. For customs, 
Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, Paldstina, etc. (ed. Gesenius), 
Weimar, 1823, the same writer's Notes on the Bedowins and 
Wahdbys, Lond. 1830, and his Travels in Arabia, Lond. 1829 ; 
Robinson, BRP (8 vols. 1867) ; Thomson, Land and Book (3 vols. 
1881-86) ; Doughty, Arabia Deserta (2 vols. 1888) ; Finn, Byeways 
in Palestine. Talmudic quotations in the above article are from 
Surenhusius (Amsterdam edition). A. MACALISTER. 


FOOL.—A.INOT. Thewords tr‘ by ‘fool,’ ‘folly,’ 
‘foolishness,’ are the following: 1. 533, 7233 (opp. 
no7 in Dt 32°, see Driver, ad Joc., and on 22”) 3215. 21), 
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2. 2°02, 202, mbps, m>°DB, 590, bap, mbzp (the root 
203 means possibly ‘ to be thick, plump, sluggish’), 
3. 8, 7218; nbay (root-conception possibly the same 
as in the preceding). 4, >2inp, mbdin, mbdin (from 
a root suggesting the idea of wild frantic folly). 
5. >2p, 1229 (from a root ‘to be insipid’), only in 
Job 1724", Jer 23, 6, nba (supposed by Dillm. to 
be connected with Eth. tahala, ‘to err’), Job 48. 

_ All these terms denote something distinct from 
imbecility on the one hand and insanity on the 
other hand. It isin the forms under 4 only that 
the notions of ‘folly’ and ‘madness’ come together 
(cf. Job 12”, Is 44% with 1 S 2118, Jer 25%), Asa 
tule, different words (derivatives from 2%) are used 
for ‘madman’ and ‘madness.’ The OT idea of 
‘folly’ can be best understood from the antithesis 
it forms to ‘wisdom.’ Wisdom is not a theoretical 
or abstractly scientific apprehension of things, but 
such a practical immediate insight into their 
reality and manner of action as enables one to use 
them to advantage. Correspondingly, a fool is not 
one who is deficient in the power of logical thought, 
but one who lacks the natural discernment and 
tact required for success in life. Both wisdom and 
folly are teleological conceptions, and rest on the 
principle of adjustment to a higher law for some 
practical purpose. This general idea is, however, 
applied with considerable variety as to particular 
shades of meaning. 

(a) In the widest sense folly is lack of common- 
sense in ordinary affairs (Gn 31%, 1S 25% [533, nda3], 
2671 [5207], 2 S 151 [S2p]). Here the element of un- 
reasonableness and inexpediency is most prominent. 

(6) A moral and religious element enters into the 
conception where it expresses flagrantly sinful 
conduct such as offends against the fundamental 
principles of natural law and usage. In this sense 
fools are great sinners—impious, reprobate people. 
But the original idea is retained in so far as the 
thought of sudden divine retribution lies in the 
background, it being considered the height of folly, 
by violating the elementary rules of religion and 
morality, to expose one’s self to the untimely end 
which frequently befalls the fool (Jos 7%, 253% 
(cf. Driver, i loco), Job 2! 308 5% 8 fall Sas, nda], 
Ps 107!7 [2 y]). A profounder and more spiritual- 
ized turn is given to this idea in some of the psalms, 
where it is applied to sin as such (Ps 38° 69° [nbax], 
ef. 28 24 [5203]). This whole usage, with its 
identification of what is sensible and right, be- 
speaks a high development of the popular moral 
sense in Israel. 

(c) A special usage connected with the foregoing 
characterizes as folly sexual sins of various kinds 
(Gn 347, Dt 2271, Jg 192. 25. 24 206-10, Jer 29%). The 
standing phrase is ‘folly in Israel,’ ‘which ought 
not to be done,’ the implication being that such 
offences go against all reason in undermining the 
foundations of society as well as destroying the 
holiness of Israel. 523 and 7233 are regularly used 
in this meaning; a synonym is 1 ‘lewdness’ ; 
ef. further the sense of mba; in Hos 2”, and of the 
verb in passages like Jer 14%, Mic 7°, Nah 3°; 
further, 7923 in Job 428, 

(d) Inasmuch as in the Mosaic law a special norm 
has been given for the wise guidance of Israel’s 
life, disregard of this law is equivalent to foolish- 
ness. Apostate Israel is ‘a foolish (33) people 
and unwise’ (Dt 325); the Gentiles, not possessed of 
such a revelation, are ‘a foolish nation,’ ‘a no- 
people’ (Dt 322; cf. Dt 4%, Jer 4” [>29]). The 
heathen diviners stand revealed as fools when the 
divinely-guided course of history foretold to Israel 
mocks their prognostications (Is 194-18 44”, Ezk 13°). 
Especially the higher classes among Israel might be 
expected to have profited by this wisdom (Jer 5%). 

(ce) A more specialized meaning is assumed by the 
term ‘fool’ in the so-called Hokhma-literature of 
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the OT (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some psalms 
and prophetic passages). Here also foolishness 1s 
the opposite of wisdom. But wisdom has developed, 
out of the unreflecting instinctive gift of seeing 
right and doing right, into the conscious art of 
successfully ordering the whole of individual life 
and conduct in harmony with the teleological 
principles of the divine government of the world, 
especially as embodied in the revealed law. Hence 
wisdom and folly are here introduced as personi- 
fications; and the divine wisdom, as the arche- 
typal source of every teleological arrangement, 
is distinguished from human wisdom, Wisdom in 
this sense is ‘practical virtuosity in the entire 
domain of ethics’ (Riehm); it is equivalent to 
methodically applied religion and morality, as 
appears from the frequent interchange between it 
and the terms denoting piety and righteousness. 
Folly, asits contrast, is presented under two aspects, 
being either confined to a simple disregard of the 
rules of wisdom, or proceeding to open denial of the 
principle of divine government on which these 
rules are based. In the former character the fool 
is elaborately depicted in Proverbs. While wisdom 
consists primarily in circumspect behaviour, self- 
control, self-restraint, and teachableness, the fool 
is he who lets his undisciplined nature have free 
play—the self-reliant, self-pleased, arrogant, indo- 
cile, hasty with words, contentious, envious, quick 
to anger, intemperate, credulous, sluggish, given 
to pursuit of vain things, unable to conceal his 
own folly and shame. As easily seduced, he is 
called ‘ns ‘simple,’ as unreceptive of instruction 
either by counsel or experience >p3, as by nature 
stupid 1yz, as insensible to the claims of God or 
man 533; cf. the definition of 52; in Is 32° (in Pr 
533 occurs only 177! 30%, Sux 19t., Sp 49 t.). 

Folly, in the most advanced sense of a systema- 
tically conceived and applied theory of life opposed 
to that of wisdom, is equivalent to practical atheism. 
The fool (533) is he who has said in his heart, 
‘There is no God’; by which, not a theoretical 
denial of the divine existence, but a practical 
negation of God’s moral government is meant 
(Ps 14! 53! 398, Is 91”). Synonymous with 52: in 
this meaning is p> ‘ mocker.’ 

B. IN NT. Analogies for most of the above 
meanings may be found in NT, usually with asome- 
what larger admixture of the intellectual element. 

(a) Foolishness appears as the lack of common- 
sense perception of the reality of things natural 
and spiritual, or as the imprudent ordering of 
one’s life in regard to salvation; ddpwv, pwpds, 
dvdnros (Mt 7° 2317 25%, Li 114 19% 2425, Gal 31: 8), 
_ (0) The OT 533 as a moral reprobate reappears 
in the pwpé of Mt 5”, a term of opprobrium dis- 
tinguished by its ethical import from the Aramaic 
‘Paxd, occurring in the same verse and expressing 
merely intellectual imbecility. 

(c) Of the natural foolishness belonging to the 
heathen mind, the only remedy for which lies in 
the wisdom supplied by revelation, we read in Ro 
20, Tit 3°. The counterpart of the OT idea of 
the law as an institution for the wise guidance 
of Israel is furnished by St. Paul, who represents 
the gospel as a teleological arrangement in which 
the highest wisdom is manifested and recognized 
by the believer (Ro 11%). Inasmuch, however, as 
the Gentile mind sustains a radically wrong re- 
lation to the moral world, it faiis to see this 
marvellous adaptation and decries the gospel as 
foolishness. Even the converted Greek is under 
temptation to justify its reasonableness from the 
worldly point of view by such a presentation as will 
mieverialie alter its character. Hence the sharp 
antithesis, 1 Co 121-25 214 318-23 410 the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness to God, the foolishness of 
Christ crucified is the wisdom of God. 


(d) In Ro 16%, Eph 5% 1” we are reminded of 
the Hokhma usage. The fool under whose mask 
St. Paul speaks 2 Co 111°" corresponds in a formal 
sense to the boasting fool of Proverbs. 

LrrerATURE.—Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder; Oheyne, 
Job and Solomon; Oremer, Wérterb. der NT Gr., 8.vv. coges, 
copie; Delitzsch, Proverbs (Introduction); Kuyper, Encycl. 
ii. 65-71; Oehler, Theol. of OT, part ili.; Riehm, <Alttest. 
Theologie, 850-859 ; Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien ; Smend, 
Lehr, der alttest. Religionsgeschichte, 508-525. 

GEERHARDUS VOS. 

FOOLERY.—Sir 22% ‘Talk not much with a 
fool . . . and thou shalt never be defiled with his 
fooleries’ (od wh poduvO Gs ev TE evrwaryua atrod BS, 
-yuart A; RV ‘thou shalt not be defiled in his 
onslaught’). The form in A, évrivayya, is found in 
Aq. at Is 28? 322, and in Symm. Theod. at Is 287; 
neither form elsewhere in Greek. The verb from 
which the subst. is derived, évrwdccw, is used in 
LXX, 1 Mac 2°6 and 2 Mac 4! of casting stones, and 
in 2 Mac 11" of charging an enemy. It is probably 
with the last passage in mind that RV renders 
‘onslaught.’ Edersheim (Speaker's Com.) prefers 
the more etymological tr® ‘that which he throws 
out,’ but understands that either saliva is meant 
literally, or that it is used figuratively for foolish 
words; Bissell follows Fritzsche and Bunsen, and 
renders slaver, ‘which, of course, is used for low 
and foolish words.’ For the Eng. word, ef. Shaks. 
Winter’s Tale, Il. ii. 185— 

‘Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousies,— 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine,—O, think, what they have done, 
And then run mad, indeed ; stark mad! for all 
Thy bygone fooleries were but spices of it.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOOT (51, rovs).—There are various ideas con- 
nected with the foot due to its position as the 
lowest part of the human body. rs 

1. Subjection, Jos 10%, 2S 22°9, Is 49°, 1 Co 15- 27, 
The foot on the neck is seen on the Egyptian 
monuments. The promise made to Joshua of 
possessing every place that the sole of his foot 
should tread upon, is literally claimed and acted 
upon by Islam. The Sultan is the Shadow of God, 
the token of the Almighty’s presence and power ; 
military conquest is therefore a triumph of the 
faith and an inalienable possession. After the war 
with Greece in 1897, this article of belief created a 
religious dilemma with regard to withdrawing from 
conquered Thessaly. 

2. Humility, as in the relationship of disciple 
sitting at the feet of master (Dt 33°, Lk 10°, Ac 293), 
and generally of inferior to superior in the act of 
obeisance and worship (Nu 16%, Ru 21°, Ezk 118, 
Mt 18”, Rv 5% ete.). Such prostration forms part 
of the ordinary Moslem devotions. 

3. Defilement, Ex 3°. Contact with the common 
earth was considered defiling, and gave rise to the 
Oriental rule about removing the shoe, and on 
certain occasions washing the feet before entering 
sacred places, such as buildings devoted to worship, 
shrines, and in houses the carpeted rooms where 
prayer is offered. Shaking the dust from the feet 
is an easy and often-repeated act on the dusty 
roads of the East. The shoe or slipper is not 
usually removed, but the foot is held out and 
shaken with the shoe hanging down from the toes, 
until the dust falls out. It was a symbol of scorn- 
ful and complete rejection (Mt 104, Ac 13%). The 
same thought is now more commonly expressed by 
shaking the collar ofthe coat (cf. Ac 18°). 

The feet were put in stocks (Job 18%), fastened 
with fetters (Ps 1058; see CHAIN). They were 
also adorned with anklets (Is 338). 

When the word of God is called a lamp to the 


feet (Ps 119), the reference is to village or town 


life, with ditches, refuse, and dogs in the pathway. 
A lantern was carried in the hand, or by a servant 
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walking in front. Until recently, before the 
streets began to be lit by lamps at distant intervals, 
any one found walking at night without a lantern 
was liable to be arrested as a thief. In the 
journeys of the desert the direction is by the stars; 
or where there is a path the horse or baggage 
animal is trusted to keep it. 

Washing the feet was rendered necessary by the 
heat and dust of the road, and by the open sandals 
or loose shoes that were worn. As an attention 
rendered to a guest, both on account of the 
humility of the service and the comfort to the 
traveller, it belonged to the inner graces of hospi- 
tality (Lk 7%, Jn 13°, 1 Ti 5"). 

For ‘ foot-breadth,’ Dt 2°, RV gives ‘ for the sole 
of the f. to tread upon.’ For ‘foot’ of laver Ex 388 
RV gives ‘ base’ (73). By the lex talionis (Ex 21, 
Dt 19?!) ‘ foot for foot’ was exacted. In Dt 112° a 
contrast is drawn between the climate and the 
methods of cultivation characteristic of Palestine 
and of Egypt. When Israel was in the last-named 
country they ‘sowed their seed and watered it with 
the foot.’ The reference here appears to be to the 
use of some machine by which water was raised and 
distributed forirrigation purposes (see Lane, Modern 
Ee: ed. 1871, ii. 25 ff), but the precise 
method is doubtful (cf. the full and interesting note 
in Driver’s Dewt. p. 129, and in 2nd ed. p. xxi).* 

G. M. MACKIE. 

FOOTMAN.—This word is used in two different 
senses: 1. A foot-soldier, always in plu. ‘footmen,’ 
foot-soldiers, infantry. The Heb. is either on 
ragli (always sing. except Jer 12°, where the mean- 
ing is, however, not foot-soldiers but foot-runners ; 
see below), or more fully $n wy ish raglé (Jg 20%, 
28S 84, 1 Ch 1841938), The Greek is mostly zefol 
(1 Es 891, Jth 14 25 19 22 720 97, 9 Mac 114 137), but we 
also find dvdpés 1 Mac 94, dddayé 1 Mac 10%, duvd- 
pets 1 Mac 12%, and zefcKol (x! -4) 1 Mac 165. Foot- 
men probably composed the whole of the Isr. 
forces(1S 4° 15?) before the time of David. From 
Solomon’s day onwards Israel certainly possessed 
also chariots and cavalry (1K 4% EV). See 
Army. The Eng. word is used freely in old 
writers in this sense, as Malory, Morte Darthur, 
I. ix. ‘ And when he came to the sea he sent home 
the footmen again, and took no more with him 
but ten thousand men on horseback’; I. xiv. ‘ever 
in saving of one of the footmen we lose ten horse- 
men for him.’ 

2. A runner on foot: 1S 22!7 ‘And the king 
said unto the footmen that stood about him, Turn, 
and slay the priests of the LORD’ (ox 2 razim; 
AVm ‘or guard, Heb. runners’; RV ‘guard,’ 
RVm ‘Heb. runners’). ‘Runners’ would be the 
literal, and at the same time the most appropriate 
tr®. The king had a body of runners about him, 
not so much to guard his person as to run his 
errands and do his bidding. They formed a recog- 
nized part of the royal state (1 S 8U,2S 15!) ; they 
served as executioners (1S 22!7, 2K 10”); and, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, 
they brought back official tidings of its progress or 
event (2S 18, and see AHIMAAZ). Out of this 
running messenger the Persian kings developed a 
regular postal system (Est 3%, and see Post). 

Runners were at one timein England an essential 
part of a nobleman’s train. Thus Prior (1718), 
Alma, i. 58— 

‘Like Footmen running before Coaches 

To tell the Inn what Lord approaches.’ 
But the Bee (1791) says ‘their assistance was 
often wanted to support the coach on each side, to 


* In modern Syria, where level irrigated ground like that of 
Egypt is planted with vegetables or mulberry trees in rows, 
the field or patch is laid out in shallow drills, and, as each re- 
ceives its sufficiency of water, a little earth is taken from the 
end of the next drill and patted by the naked foot into a dam, 
so that the water may pass to the drill next in order. 


prevent it from being overturned.’ The modern 
footman has a different function, but he is the 
lineal descendant of the ‘running footman,’ as he 
came to be called, of an earlier day. 

In Jer 12° both the Heb. (m7) and the Enc. 
(footmen) seem to be used in the more general 
sense of racers on foot: ‘If thou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses?’ Cf. Webster 
(1654), Appius and Virg. 1. i.— 

‘T have heard of cunning footmen that have worn 
Shoes made of lead, some ten days ’fore a race, 
To give them nimble and more active feet.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOOTSTOOL.—Although this word occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible, it is remarkable that only 
twice at most is it used in its literal sense. In OT 
it appears in 2 Ch 9'8 as tr® of wap (fr. wap ‘tread 
under foot’), the golden footstool of Solomon’s 
throne, but here Kittel (see his note in Haupt’s 
OT) would read w32 ‘lamb.’ The one clear refer- 
ence to a literal footstool is in Ja 2° ‘ sit under my 
footstool’ (srordéd.éy ov). Everywhere else, both in 
OT (1 Ch 28?, Is 66}, La 2!, Ps 99° 1101 132°) in 
all of which it is tr® of 0:3:7 049, the word o47 being 
poet. or late) and NT (Mt5®, Mk 12°6, Lk 204°, Ac 2% 
7°, He 18 10®, all vrorddiov trav odd, tr4 by RV 
with strict accuracy ‘footstool of my [thy, his] 
feet’ instead of AV ‘my [thy, his] footstool’),* it 
is used metaphorically. Originally ’m 047, spoken of 
God, seems to have designated the ark, 1 Ch 28%, 
but was naturally extended to include the whole 
of the temple, La 2} (see notes of Thenius and Lohr), 
Ps 99° 1327 (cf. Is 60, Ezk 437). In Ps 110! the 
vanquished foes of the Messianic King are put as 
a footstool under His feet. In Is 66! earth is the 
footstool of Him whose throne is heaven. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FOR.—Both as prep. and as conj. ‘for’ has some 
archaic or obscure uses that deserve attention. 

1. When the meaning is on accownt of, as Gn 20° 
‘Behold thou art but a dead man, for the woman 
which thou hast taken’ (7y, RV ‘because of’). 
The RV has changed ‘for’ into ‘ because of’ in 
Ezk 64 (Heb. bx); Gn 203, Est 9°, Hos 9% (Heb. 
°y); Ly 164, La 48, Dn 5! (Heb jp); 2S 132 (Heb. 
maya); 2K 168, Jer 97 38° (Heb. 355); Jer 11” 
(Heb. 55:2): and into ‘by reason of’ in Ly 17¥+ 
(Heb. 2); Dt 28%’, Is 319, Ezk 2738, Hos 8”, Zec 2! 
(Heb. yo). In NT dré, ev, &vexa, éri with dat. and 
dud with ace. are all used in this sense, and tr® 
‘for.’ When the Gr. is dud, with acc., RV changes 
‘for’ into ‘ because of’ in Jn 4°, Ro 3% 13°, 1 Co 7°, 
Col 15, He 2°, Rev 4"; and into ‘by reason of’ in 
1 Co 7°85, 2 Co 914, He 5% For this meaning cf. 
Chaucer, Romaunt, A 1564— 

* Abouten it is gras springing, 
For moiste so thikke and wel lyking, 
That it ne may in winter dye, 
No more than may the see be drye.’ 


Sometimes the meaning approaches that of against, 
as 2 K 16% ‘the king’s entry without, turned he 
from the house of the Lorp for the king of 
Assyria’ (352, RV ‘because of’); so Ps 274 Wye. 
‘dresse thou me in thi path for myn enemyes’ ; 
and Is 32? Cov. ‘ He shalbe unto men, as a defence 
for the wynde, and as a refuge for the tempeste.’ 
2. For means instead of, or im exchange for, as 
in Dn 88 ‘the great horn was broken; and for it 
came up four notable ones’ (non, RV ‘instead of 
it’); Is 617 ‘ For your shame ye shall have double ; 
and for confusion they shall rejoice in their 
portion’ (npn); so Nu 8 (naa, RV ‘instead. of’) ; 


* In Mt 2244 for AV ‘till I make thine enemies thy footstool 
BV gives ‘till I put thine enemies under thy feet (ius &y Oa) robs 
xO pois cov dxoxerw [TR dxorddioy] ray woday rou). 

+ On the translation and meaning of this important passage 

i see especially Kalisch, in loc. 
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Gn 4717 (a, RV ‘in exchange for’); Pr 21'8 >>, RV 
‘in the stead of’); Nu 18% (abn, RV ‘in return 
for’). Cf. Philem 1° Wye. ‘now not as a servaunt, 
but for a servaunt a most dere brother.’ 

3. For is occasionally equivalent to as: Is 43° 
‘I gave Egypt for thy ransom’ (7752, RV ‘as thy 
ransom’); Mt 21% ‘they took him for a prophet’ 
(ds); 1 P 236 ‘not using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness’ (as). Cf. Merlin (E.E.T.S.), ii. 642, 
‘Thei clayme Bretaigne for thiers, and I clayme 
Rome for myne’; Defoe, Rob. Crusoe (Gold Treas. 
ed. p. 522), ‘I was never pursued for a Thief 
before.’ 

4. For, as a conj., is used to introduce the cause 
or reason. Sometimes modern usage would prefer 
‘because’ or ‘seeing that,’asin Wyclif, Select Works, 
iii. 105, ‘ And for God made alle thinges to help of 
mankynde, therfore we sholde axe thes thynges of 
God’; and p. 110, ‘And ones they reprovede 
Crist, for his disciples wesche nought here hondes 
whanne they sholde eete, as here custome was’ ; 
and Tindale’s tr® of 1 Jn 3” in Hzpositions, 191, 
‘And wherefore slew he him? For his deeds were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous’ (in edd. of NT 
1526 and 1534 ‘because’). So in some places of 
AV, as Jn 1147 ‘What do we? for this man doeth 
many miracles.’ In the foll. passages RV changes 
‘for’ into ‘because’: Nu 21727432”, Dt 147,18 94, 
Job 155 3216, Jer 204 51", Ezk 3618, Dn 9”, Mt 23%, 
Lk 138 441 64 9128, Ac 2918, Eph 5%, Ph 1”, 1 P 414, 
1 Jn 3°, Rev 12”: to which Amer. RV adds Jer 
371, 1 Jn 3%. Some of those changes, however, are 
due to a change in the construction of the sentence, 
especially Ezk 3618. There is, indeed, no glaringly 
obsolete example of ‘for’ in this sense in AV, such 
as we find so often in Shaks. Cf. Tempest, I. ii. 


272— 
‘And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorred commands, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 
Into a cloven pine.’ : E : i . 
5. The foll. phrases are archaic or obsolete: 


(1) for all, Ps 78° ‘For all this they sinned still’ 
(nvi-ba3); Jn 2111 ‘for all there were so many, yet 
was not the net broken’ (rocotrwy dvTwr). f 
Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1162— 


‘The sowe freten the child right in the cradel ; 
The cook y-scalded, for al his longe ladel.’ 


(2) For because, Gn 22'6 “By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lorp, for because thou hast done this 
thing . . . that in blessing I will bless thee’ (jy: ‘> 
wx, RV ‘ because’); Jg 6” ‘Alas, O Lord God ! for 
because I have seen an angel of the LorD face to 
face’ (j2-9y3, RV ‘forasmuch as’). So Knox, Hisé. 
110, ‘Let him be judged of you both foolish, and 
your mortall enemie: Foolish, for because he 
understood nothing of Gods approued wisdome; 
and enemie unto you, because he laboured to 
separate you from Gods favour’; and p. 159, ‘One 
of the Bishops sons thrust thorow with a Rapier 
one of Dundie, for because hee was looking in at 
the Girnel door’ ; Barlowe, Dialoge, 76, ‘ W. Why 
do ye then despise the vniuersall churche, because 
some of them be noughte. N. Mary for because 
the more somme of the euyll, surmountethe the 
lesse number of the good.’ (3) For that=‘be- 
cause,’ Ex 1678 (a), * ‘See, for that the Lorp hath 
given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days’ (3); 1 Es 715 
(87x), 1 Mac 4°8 (xal, RV ‘and’); Jn 12189 Co 124 
(RV ‘that’), 1 Ti 1? (all 67); He 735 (el, RV ‘if’) 
5? (émel), 2Co 54 (TR éredh, edd. é¢’ 3), Ro 5! (ég’ 6) 
Ja 45 ‘For that ye ought to say’ (dvr) rod néyewy, 
RVm ‘Instead of your saying’). RV shows a 
fondness for this phrase, omitting it from AV only 
where marked above, and adding Jg 52%, Ezk 16° 


2330 (Heb. 2); Nu 121%, Neh 2, Is 19% (Heb. 
wy); Jn 2% (64 76 with inf.); 2 Th 218 (ari). “Cf. 
Shaks. Mer. of Venice, I. ili. 43— 

‘JT hate him for he is a Christian, — 

But more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis.’ 
(4) For to: The infinitive of purpose used often to 
be strengthened by for, an idiom that is still in use 
locally. Thus Gn 43 Tind. (1530), ‘Joseph made 
hast (for his hert dyd melt upon his brother) and 
soughte for to wepe’ (changed in Matthew’s Bible 
of 1537 into ‘where’); Pr. Bk. 1549 (Keeling, p. 
33), ‘To be a light for to lighten the Gentiles’ (the 
‘for’ is onan in the 1552 ed. and afterwards) ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 215, ‘As for his good father, 
he was content to let go the staff of his age for to 
be a prop to the Church.’ Although in AV this 
‘for’ seems always to express purpose, 1t was 
formerly added to the infin. even when no pur- 
pose was expressed, as Berners, Froissart, I. cxxvl., 
‘The king of England being at Airaines wist not 
where for to pass the river of Somme.’ The ‘for’ 
is retained or omitted in AV at the mere good 
pleasure of the translators. Moon (Eccles. English, 
117) gives a curious list: Gn 3138 ‘for to go,’ Ru 18 
‘to go’; Is 41” ‘for to come,’ Jer 40* ‘to come’; 
Gn 415 ‘for to buy,’ 427 ‘to buy’; and so on 
through a list of fifteen couples. The RV for the 
most part leaves these inconsistencies alone; but 
it adds some of its own. Thus in AV tra is tré 
‘for to’ in Mk 3”, Jn 10 115%, Ac 17% 225, Eph 2%, 
Rev 9% 124; RV changes all into ‘that’ with subj. 
except Ac 22°, which it leaves untouched. Again, 
in Mt 118 RV retains ‘for to see,’ but in the 
parallel passage, Lk 77, omits the ‘for,’ though the 
Greek is the same. 

6. ‘For’ as the tr® of dvri, repli, or t7ép (and it is 
the frequent rendering of each of these prepositions) 
assumes considerable theological importance. The 
RV has been particularly careful and discriminat- 
ing in this case. Beyond that, the English reader 
must consult the exegetical commentaries, and 
such articles as ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORAY occurs once in RV (28S 3” ‘from a 
foray,’ AV ‘from [pursuing] a troop’). The Heb. 
word 773, which frequently means @ marauding 
band (e.g. 1S 30% 28, 1 K 11%), seems in this 
instance to bear the transferred but natural sense 
of an expedition of such a band. 


FORBEAR, FORBEARANCE.—In the still com- 
mon meanings of abstain from, refrain, or desist, 
forbear is used in AV both absolutely and with an 
infin. following. Thus absolutely, 1 K 22% ‘Shall 
I go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I 
forbear?’; Zec 11! ‘If ye think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear’ (both 51m, the usual 
word so tr); 2Co 128 (deidouc). Or with foll. 
infin., Pr 2411 ‘If thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain’ (pwvnrox; RV ‘Deliver them that are. 
carried away unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain see that thou hold back,’ taking ox as 
a particle expressing a wish, not as a conj. ‘if’; 
so Oxf, Heb. Lex. and most edd.; RVm Harbant 
thou not to déliver’); Ezk 247 ‘Forbear to Cry 
(05 pasa, lit. ‘sigh, be silent’; RV ‘Sigh, but not 
aloud’; Skinner, ‘Sigh in silence’: the Geneva 
Bible gives ‘Cease from sighing’; Bishops’, ‘Mourne 
in silence’; Douay, ‘Sigh holding thy peace’; 
Segond, ‘Soupire en silence’; Siegfried, ‘Seufze 
still’); 1Co 9° ‘Have not we power to forbear 
working?’ ([rod] wh épydfecbac) ; Eph 6° ‘ forbearing 
threatening’ (dvidvres Thy dmeidjv; T. K. Abbott, 
‘giving up your threatening,’ which they had been 
accustomed to use before they were Christians). 

Forbear is used once in AV (and retained in RV) 
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reflexively, a construction which is very rare: 
2 Ch 357 ‘forbear thee from meddling with God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not’ (aban 
airy, Oxf. Lea. ‘leave off provoking God’). Here 
forbear means restrain thyself, refrain: cf. Ad. 
Est 16" Cov., ‘he coude not forbeare him self from 
his pryde.’ : 

But the most noticeable use of ‘forbear’ is as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of bear with, be patient 
with. 'The examples are, Neh 9° ‘Yet many years 
didst thou forbear them’ (omy qnm, lit. as AVm, 
‘didst protract over them’; LXX elAxvoas [A *A-] 
er’ avrovs; Vulg. ‘protraxisti super eos’); 2 Es 19 
‘How long shall I forbear them, unto whom I 
have done so much good ?’ (wsguequo eos sustinebo) ; 
Eph 4?=Col 3 ‘ forbearing one another’ (dvexduevor 
édd7jrwv). So Tindale’s tr. of Rev 2? ‘thou cannest 
not forbeare them which are evyll’; T. Adams, 
II Peter, on 1, ‘ Rotten kernels under fair shells, 
full of Herod’s and Naaman’s exceptives: in this 
forbear us’; Livingstone, Memorable Character- 
istics (Wodrow, Select Biog. i. 324), ‘somewhat 
forborn for their non-conformity’; and Shaks. 
Othello, 1. ii. 10— 

‘with the little godliness I have, 
I did full hard forbear him.’ 

RV introduces ‘forbearing’ in this sense into 
the text of 2 Ti 2% from AVm, the text of AV 
being ‘patient’ (Gr. dvetlkaxos, lit. ‘patient of 
wrong,’ from fut. of dvéyoua to bear, and xaxdy 
wrong) ; and it is in this sense only that Forbear- 
ance occurs, Ro 24 3” (dvox%4), both of God’s for- 
bearance with men; and in RV, Ph 4° ‘Let your 
forbearance be known unto all men’ (70 émuekés ; 
AV ‘moderation,’ RVm ‘gentleness’: Vincent, 
‘From exés, reasonable, hence not unduly rigorous’ ; 
Wye. ‘pacience,’ Tind. ‘softenes,’ so Cov. Cran.; 
Gen. ‘patient mind,’ so Bish.; Rhem. ‘ modestie,’ 
after Vulg. modestia, Luther ‘ Gelindigkeit,’ Weiz- 
sicker ‘Lindigkeit,’ the French VSS ‘douceur.’ 
The idea, says Vincent, is ‘Do not make a rigorous 
and obstinate stand for what is your just due’). 
See next article. J. HASTINGS. 


FORBEARANCE, LONG - SUFFERING. — For- 
bearance is the tr. in AV of NT of dvox7, and long- 
suffering of waxpoduuia. Their close connexion in 
meaning is shown by their combination in various 
passages. Thus in Ro 2+ the wealth of God’s 
‘forbearance and long-suffering’ is mentioned as 
designed to lead men to repentance. In Ro 3% 
the f. of God is the ground, not of the forgiveness 
of sins, but of their pretermission; not of the 
annulling, but of the suspension of His punish- 
ment. The same combination is required of 
Christians in Eph 4?; they are to walk worthy 
of their calling, ‘with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love,’ where the last words in- 
terpret the first. In OT dvoxy seems to occur 
only in 1 Mac 12” in the technical sense of ‘truce’ ; 
the corresponding verb is used in a wide range of 
meanings, which, however, are easily connected 
with each other. Maxpé@vuos, again, in the LXX 
is the regular rendering of the Heb. may yy. It 
is most frequently used of God, and in combina- 
tion with such words as 7rodvéAeos, olkripuwy, éder- 
pov. It designates that attribute of God in 
virtue of which He bears long with that which 
provokes His anger, and does not proceed at once 
to execute judgment upon it. 

Where paxpoduuia is used of men, the meaning 
is sometimes rather different. It becomes akin 
to patience as well as to forbearance. Thus it 
is combined with drouov) in Col 1" and with 
xaxomddeva (-la WH) in Ja 5"; cf. also2 Ti3”. These 
examples, as well as those in He 6”, Ja 5”, Sir 24, 
prove that Trench’s distinction is hardly accur- 
ate, viz. that paxpovpia will be found to express 
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patience in respect of persons, drouovy patience in 
respect of things. In the passages just quoted 
Maxpobuula is shown in bravely enduring the pressure 
of what seem adverse circumstances, the trials of 
the good life, and is better reproduced by ‘ patience’ 
or ‘endurance’ than by ‘long-suffering.’ A real 
parallel to this use is found in 1 Mac 83, where we 
are told how the Romans subdued all Spain by 
their counsel and their waxpoduula ; where the word 
evidently means their stubborn persistence, that 
quality in virtue of which, though sometimes de- 
feated in battle, they were always victorious in 
war. But though this sense of waxpofuula is repre- 
sented in NT, the prevailing one is that which is 
akin, not to endurance but to forbearance; it is 
a slowness, like that of God, in avenging wrongs, 
a restraint of anger, a gentleness and meekness 
in dealing with those who treat us unjustly. The 
synonymous word in this direction is rather rpadérns 
than trouovj. There is a difficult passage about 
God’s long-suffering in Lk 187. If we compare 
Sir 327 6 kvpios od wh Bpaddyy obdé wh waxpoOuujoe 
ém’ avrois, ws dv cuvtplwn doddy dvedenudvey, it can 
hardly seem doubtful that the evangelist meant 
by his last words, ‘though he shows long indul- 
gence to them,’ 7.e. to the enemies of the elect ; if, 
however, ém’ atrots must refer to the elect, then 
there seems no clear meaning to be got but by 
confining the force of the ov to the first clause, 
and saying that God surely does not exercise long- 
suffering (this would be the effect of the interroga- 
tive ui) where the interests of His elect are at 
stake, but avenges them speedily. But whatever 
we make of this case, there is no doubt that long- 
suffering and forbearance are characteristically and 
conspicuously qualities both of the divine and of 
the Christian character. As distinguished from 
each other, dvoxy suggests that it is merely a 
temporary restraint that is being practised; this 
may be the case with uaxpodvuia also, indeed it is 
the case, and hence such warnings as we have in 
Ro 2, but it is not suggested by the word 
itself. J. DENNEY. 


FORBID.—To forbid is to order one not to do a 
thing, and the proper construction is a personal 
object and an infin., as 1 Th 2!6 ‘ Forbidding us to 
speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved.’ 
But custom allows the omission of the person, as 
Lk 23? ‘We found this fellow perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar’; or of 
the infin., as Nu 11% ‘ My lord Moses, forbid them,’ 
Mt 3" ‘But John forbad him.’ But when ‘forbid’ 
is found with an impers. object and that alone, the 
construction is quite irregular. There are two 
instances, 2P 2! ‘a dumb ass speaking with 
man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet’ 
(RV ‘stayed’),* and Ac 10 ‘Can any man forbid 
water that these should not be baptized?’ In 
both cases the Greek verb (xwAvewv) is that usually 
translated ‘forbid,’ and in Greek writers it has the 
meanings of ‘restrain’ (as 2 P 26) and ‘refuse’ (as 
Ac 10*"), but the Eng. verb ‘forbid’ has not pro- 
perly these meanings, and should not have been 
used. In both places ‘forbid’ is as old as Wyclif, 
who, following the Vulg. prohibere, used the word 
very freely : compare its use in Ac 11” ‘ Who was Y, 
that myghte forbeede the Lord, that he gyue not 
the Hooli Goost to hem that bileueden in the name 
of Jhesu Crist ?’ ; 

From Wyclif also comes God forbid, the strong 
and striking translation of abby Aalildh and of wh 
ryévolTo. 


Hdlilah is a subst. formed from the verb kdalal to pollute or 
(ceremonially) profane, the suffix being locative. It is used 


* Of. Paraphrase 6210 (1775)— bl hs 
“The contrite race he counts his friends, 
Forbids the suppliant’s fall.’ 
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only ag an exclamation, Ad profanwn! Away with it! Far 
be it! Twice it stands alone in the sentence, 1 S 144 202 (adn 
nin x5, RY ‘God forbid ; thou shalt not die’). Sometimes a 
pronoun accompanies it, 1S 230 ("9 abn, EV ‘Be it far from 
me’), so Gn 182», 1S 209 2215, But most frequently it is con- 
nected with the sentence by a conjunction, ]D with infin. 
Gn 1825 447.17, Jos 2416, 18 1223, 2$ 2317, 1Ch 1119, and 
(attached to the ‘profane’ thing) Job 3410 (yup by5 nbbn, 
EV ‘Far be it from God that he should do wickedness’); or 
DN 1S 1445 247, 2 § 2020, Job 275. The exclamation tended to 
assume the form of an oath, and in four places the name of J” 
is added, 1S 247 2611, 28 2317, 1Ch 1119, The shorter form 
n25i7 is used Gn 18% dis, Job 3419, 

The LXX translates the word variously: by “ yévoro 
Gn 447.17, Jos 2229 2416, 1 K 213; by wxdauds (with or without 
j401, vot) Gm 1825 dis, 1 S 230 1228 202.9 2215 246 2611; by treds poor 
[4, 0s6s] 2 S 2020 bis 2317, 1 Ch 1119; by $4 Kipios 18 1445; and by 
beh taos cin JOb 279, 

The Vulg. is more uniform, rendering by Absit (hoc) a me (ie, 
etc.) in all places except Gn 1825> nequaquam, 447 where absit 
of Old Lat. may have dropped out, 18 1449 Hoc nefas est, and 
Propitius sit mihi Dominus in 18 246 2611, 2 § 2317, 1 K 213. 

Wyclif followed the Vulgate, the later version having ‘ Fer 
be it fro me, thee,’ etc., wherever Vulg. has Absit (hoc) a me, te, 
etc., and ‘The Lord be merciful to me’ in 1S 246 2611, 2 S 2317, 
1K 213; while Gn 447 is ‘Whi speketh oure Lord so,’ and 
1S 1445 * This is unleueful.’ The earlier version is less uniform, 
thus Jos 2229 ‘ God shilde fro us this hidows gilt,’ 1 Ch 1119 ‘ God 
sheelde,’ 1S 1445 ‘that is felony.’ So, wherever “4 yévoiro 
occurs in NT the earlier Wyc. vers. has ‘Fer be it,’ but the 
later has always ‘God forbede.’ And this phrase was accepted 
by Tindale, and after him by nearly all the Versions both in OT 
for haliléh and in NT for “4 yévorro. 

AV and RY translate hdlildh by ‘God forbid’ (‘The Lord 
forbid’ 1 S 246 2611, 1 K 213, and ‘My God forbid it me’ 1 Ch 1112) 
everywhere except Gn 1825 bis, 1 § 230 209 2215, 2 § 2020 bis 2317, 
where the Wyclifite phrase ‘Far be it from’ or ‘Be it far 
from’ hag been retained. This phrase Amer. RV prefers 
throughout OT, 

As we have seen, “7 yévoro is only one of the renderings of 
hdlilah in LXX. Of the others uyxduu4s occurs twice in NT, 
Ac 1014 118 (EV ‘Not so, Lord’), and tredés vos once, Mt 1622 
(EV ‘Be it far from thee, Lord’). But u%yévoiro is found fifteen 
times, all but Lk 2016 being in St. Paul’s Epistles, and in twelve 
of St. Paul’s fourteen instances it is used to express the apostle’s 
abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be falsely drawn 
from his argument. See Burton, VZ' Moods and Tenses2, p. 79. 
EY translates everywhere by ‘God forbid,’ a phrase which 
is undoubtedly more forcible than the original, and for 
which Lightfoot suggests ‘Nay, verily,’ or ‘Away with the 
thought.’ 

‘God forbid’ occurs also in Apocr., 1 Mac 221 ‘God forbid that 
we should forsake the law and the ordinances’ (“asws jyiv 
zurareizesy, RV ‘Heaven forbid,’ RVm ‘Gr. May he be pro- 
pitious. Cf. 28 2317 Sept.’); 910 ‘Then Judas said, God forbid 
that I should do this thing’ (M4 wo yéveiro roijous, RV ‘Let it 
not be so that I should do this thing’). J. HASTINGS. 


FORCE.—The subst. ‘force’ has become restricted 
in meaning since 1611. It then signified a man’s 
personal might, as Jer 23! ‘their course is evil, 
and their force is not right’ (23, Cheyne ‘their 
might or heroism’); even physical strength, as 
Dt 347 ‘his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’ (nb, only here, but adj. nb is moist, fresh, 
of fruit, Nu 6°, or of growing or freshly-cut wood, 
Ezk 17%, Gn 30°’, hence ‘neither had his freshness 
fled ’—Driver) ; Job 401° ‘his force is in the navel 
(RV muscles) of his belly’ (jis, here of behemoth, 
in 18% of man’s strength); Am 2! ‘the strong 
shall not strengthen his force’ (nd). Cf. Ps 102% 
(Sternhold and Hopkins)— 


‘My wonted strength and force he hath abated in the way.’ 


Force as a personal attribute is now restricted to 
strength in action or application, as it is in Ezk 344 
‘with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them’ 
(7213) ; and in the phrase ‘take by force,’ which in 
Mt 11, Jn 6%, Ac 23° is the tr™ of the single verb 
dpmagev, to seize. 

The phrase ‘of force’ is now replaced by ‘in 
force.’ It occurs He 9” ‘a testament is of force 
after men are dead’ (@éBaos); and in a slightly 
different sense, 2 Hs 7° ‘the good deeds shall be 
of foree, and wicked deeds shall bear no rule’ 
(tustitiee vigilabunt, RV ‘shall awake’): cf, 987 
‘the law perisheth not, but remaineth in his force’ 
(permansit in suo honore, RV ‘in its honour’). 
The phrase was also used in the sense of ‘ by com- 
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pulsion,’ as we still use ‘ perforce’; so often in 
Shaks. as J Henry IV. i. i. 120— 
‘Will this content you, Kate? 
It must, of force’ ; 
Jul. Ces. Iv. iii. 2083— 
‘Good reasons must, of foxce, give place to better’; 


Milton, PL iv. 813— 


‘No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness’ ; 


and i. 144— 
‘Our conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty)’— 

though Craik thinks ‘ of force’ in the last passage 
may mean ‘in power.’ 

For Force, Forces=military strength, see ARMY. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORD (1392, 77392. In Jg 125% AV needlessly 
substitutes ‘ passages’ for ‘fords’; in 28 15% 17° 
RV has ‘fords’ (may) where AV has ‘plains’ (may). 
See Driver’s note, ad loc.).—Fords were important 
landmarks in early OT times, when there were no 
bridges across rivers. There seem to have been 
two principal fords across the Jordan—(1) that 
opposite Jericho (Jos 2’, Jg 3%, 2S 19%), used to 
this day for crossing from Pal. into Moab, except 
in early summer when the river is in flood (Jos 3*) ; 
(2) Bethabara (the reading of TRand AV, but WH 
and RV have Bethany) where John baptized (Jn 1*). 
The site has been identified by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey, and described by Conder as the 
spot called ‘Aédrah, where the Jalfd river, flowing 
down the Valley of Jezreel, debouches into the 
Jordan (Tent Work in Pal. p. 229). Some of the 
fords of the Jordan, of which about forty were iden- 
tified by the Pal. Survey, are impassable in spring or 
early summer, as the waters, swollen by the melt- 
ing of the snows of the Lebanon and adjoining 
regions, rise and overflow their banks, covering the 
alluvial plains on either side. Such was the case 
when the Isr. under Joshua crossed on dry ground 
by command of J” to besiege Jericho (Jos 3%). 
Amongst the other fords mentioned in Scripture 
are those of the Jabbok (Gn 32”) and the Arnon, a 
river descending from the tableland on the east of 
the Jordan Valley, and at the time of the Isr. 
invasion forming the boundary between the 
Moabites and the Amorites (Nu 21°), also referred 
to in Is 167. The Romans were probably the first 
great bridge-builders over the streams of Palestine. 
(See, further, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 266, 337 n. ; 
Moore, Judges, 102f. 214; Driver, Text of Sam. 
245, 257.) E. HULL. 


FORECAST.—In the phrase ‘forecast devices,’ 
Dn 117-5 (naynp avin, RV ‘devise devices’), the 
meaning is ‘ contrive beforehand,’ as Golding (1587), 
De Mornay, xiii. 203, ‘ At the first sight the thing 
which was forecast by good order, seemeth to 
happen by adventure.’ In Wis 17" the word 
occurs in the sense of ‘think beforehand,’ ‘ for- 
bode’: ‘Wickedness . . . always forecasteth 
grievous things’ (N%* zpoethndev, but B rpocethyndev, 
whence RVm ‘hath added’). 


FOREFRONT.—In earlier use the ‘forefront’ 
was opposed to the ‘ backfront,’ as Evelyn (1659), 
To R. Boyle, 3 Sept. ‘To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot 
walled in of a competent square,’ and Leoni (1726), 
Alberti’s Archit. 1. xxxix. 2, ‘From the... Fore- 
front of the Work I draw a Line quite thro’ to 
the Back-front.’ But the ‘back’ being no longer 


called a ‘front,’ ‘forefront’ is mostly replaced by 
of (1) 35 face, 
Ds bi overagainst the 
2 8115; (3) yw tooth, 


‘ front.’ It is used in AV as tr® 
2 K 16%, Ezk 4019 is 471; (2) 
Jace, Ex 26° 2897, Ly 8°, 
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1S 14°; (4) wh head, 2 Ch 2077; and rpbcwmov face, 
1 Mac 4°7. RV changes Lv 8° ‘upon the mitre, 
even upon his forefront,’ into ‘upon the mitre, in 
front’; and 1S 145‘ The forefront of the one was 
situate northward’ into ‘The one crag rose up on 
the north.’ RV also adds Jos 224 ‘in the ore. 
front of the land of Canaan’ (bn-by, AV ‘over 
against’); and Ezk 40% os *« And from the forefront 
of the gate at the entrance unto the forefront of 
the inner porch’ (obx ‘abby jinwA ayer upby, AV 
‘from the face . . . unto the face’). 


FOREGO.—Sir 7 ‘Forego not a wise and good 
woman: for her grace is above gold’ (uh dordyer 
yuvakds cops kal ayabfs, RV ‘Forgo not a wise 
and good wife’). The Gr. verb occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only in 8° ‘ Miss not the discourse of the 
elders’ (RV ‘aged’). In NT it is found only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Ti 1° (EV ‘swerve’), 62 
(EV ‘err’), 2 Ti 2)8 (EV ‘err’), and at each 
occurrence RVm gives ‘miss the mark,’ which 
is its lit. meaning (4 and oréyos,a mark). The 
meaning here is almost certainly that suggested 
by Wahl noli separari ab uxore sapiente, ‘do not 
separate yourself from, z.e. do not divorce a wise 
wife.’ And that is probably the meaning of AV, 
which seems to be a new tr®, the earlier Versions 
having uniformly ‘ Depart not from a discreet and 
good woman,’* with the addition, ‘that is fallen 
unto thee for thy portion in the fear of the LorD,’ 
after Vulg. quam sortitus es in timore Domini. 
For in earlier Eng. ‘forgo’ had the meaning of 
forsake, as Cursor Mundi (1340), 13,280, ‘ Petur and 
andrew . . . with o word haue thei ship forgone’ ; 
and Shaks. Henry VIII. ul. ii. 422— 

* Crom. O my lord, 

Must I then leave you? Must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master?’ 
And this sense is still in use poetically, as in Mrs. 
Browning, Catarina to Camoens, iv.— 
* And if they looked up to you, 


All the light which has forgone them 
Would be gathered back anew.’ 


The spelling of modern editions of AV is forego, but forgo, 
which is the spelling of 1611 (‘forgoe’), is the correct form. 
Forego is a different word, and means ‘to go before,’ as 
Fotherby (1619), Atheom. 1. iii. 2. 214, ‘The cause doth 
alwayes his effect fore-goe.’ The prep. in ‘forgo’ is for (Ger. 
ver), not fore, and reverses the meaning of the verb, as in 
forbid, fordo, forget, forswear, forspent, forspoke. In forbear 
and forgive it adds force to the simple verb. 

J. HASTINGS. 


FOREHEAD (nsn, puérwrov).—This word occurs 
repeatedly in the Bible, both in a literal and in a 
metaphorical sense. It was upon his forehead 
that the high priest wore the plate of gold inscribed 
‘Holy to the Lorp’ (Ex 28%); the stone slung by 
David entered the forehead of Goliath (18 17%) ; 
leprosy broke out in the forehead of Uzziah when 
he sought to burn incense (2 Ch 26), In Jer 3° 
‘a, harlot’s forehead’ is the type of shamelessness ; 
in Ezk 37-89 the people in their obstinacy are 
described as ‘of an hard forehead,’ but the 
prophet’s forehead is to be made hard against 
them, his determination is to be equal to their 
own. In Ezk 9**- a mark is directed to be put on 
the forehead of the faithful in Jerusalem. The 
name for this mark is 11 ¢av, a letter (n) which may 
have been used in much the same way as a X 
amongst ourselves (cf. Job 31%, where, however, 
the sense appears to be somewhat different; see 
Davidson’s and Dillmann’s notes, ad loc.). It is 
even possible that the reference in Ezk is to 
practices such as that described in Is 44° ‘ Another 
shall mark on his hand, Unto the LORD.’ See 
CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, vol. i. p. 538°. These 
OT passages suggested the NT usage (Rev 73 94 
1316 141-9 175 204 22%), 

* Except Wyclif (1382), ‘Wile thou not gon awei fro a wel 
felende womman, and a good.’ 
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In Ezk 16”, where AV has ‘I put a jewel on 
forehead,’ RV gives more Sorte tly f put a ee 
upon thy nose’ (3py~by O73 jay). - 

For Lv 13"*- (‘forehead bald’) see BALDNESS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FOREIGNER occurs four times in AV. It is the 
tr® in Ex 12 of avin (RV more accurately ‘so- 
journer’), in Dt 153 and Ob” of "33, and in 
Eph 2% of mdépoxos (RV ‘sojourner’). RV sub- 
stitutes ‘foreigner’ for AV ‘stranger’ as tr’ of 
123732 In_Ly 23%, and of 33 in Dt 17% 23% 292, 
Amer. RV makes the same change in Ru 2,2 
15°, where the Heb. word is the same. 

A cognate term is alien(s), which occurs in AV 
of Ex 18° as tr® of 13 (RV correctly ‘sojourner’), 
of 733 33 in Is 61°, and of 33 in Dt 142 (RV 
‘foreigner’), Job 19%, Ps 698, La 5% RV adds 
Ex 12®, Ezk 447-9, Pr 5, where AV has ‘ stranger,’ 
and Ps 1447-4, where AV has ‘strange children’ 
(Heb. in all these 733 °33), 

Strangers is the favourite rendering in AV, not 
only of 33 or 733732 and 7; (see below), but also of 
3 and ayin. The latter circumstance is specially 
unfortunate, because it obscures to the Eng. reader 
the distinction between the foreigner and the gér, 
which in Heb. is marked clearly enough, and on 
which not a little depends for the understanding 
of many passages. The gér is indeed a foreigner 
by birth, but he resides in Israel and is protected 
by the community; whereas the foreigner proper 
(233) is not only an alien by birth, but has neither 
home nor rights in Israel. It would have been 
well if RV had are instead of occasionally, 
substituted ‘sojourner’ for ‘stranger’ as the tm 
of 13, and left ‘stranger,’ ‘foreigner,’ ‘alien’ to 
represent such words as "33 and 1. 

e shall now examine the linguistic usage of 
the last two Heb. words and their equivalents in 
LXX and NT. 


(a) 11 (ar) in its root meaning appears scarcely to differ from 
gér, although ultimately the two words have very different 
connotations. The orig. sense of both is one who turns aside 
from the way (sc. to lodge somewhere). It is easy to connect 
this with the idea of a stranger or alien. Amongst other 
applications 9} is used to designate one who is not of a priestly 
family, Ex 2933 3033, Nu 310.38 187 (all P), Ly 2210.12.13 (H), or 
who does not belong to the tribe of Levi, Nu 151184(P). The 
plur. 0°] is a frequent designation of foreign (generally hostile) 
peoples in contrast to Israel, Hos 79 87, Is 17, Ezk 721, Jl 317, 
Ob 1 etc. The LXX equivalents are waadrpios and cAroyeris, 
the former of which occurs not infrequently in NT, the latter 
only once (Lk 1718 of the Samaritan leper). 

(6) "133 (nokhri) or 1337]3 (ben-nékhar). If the root idea here 
is strangeness, perhaps ‘stranger’ might with advantage be 
reserved as the special trm of these two equivalent terms. 133 
is || mba ‘exile’ in 2S 1519 (of Ittai the Gittite); it is opposed 
to a ‘brother’ (My), t.e. a fellow-Israelite, in Dt 153 1715; it is 
used of the stranger who directs his prayer towards the temple 
of Israel’s God, 1 K 841=2 Ch 62; of the foreign wives (ni"733), 
Ezr 102; of foreign garb (’733 vaabp perhaps referring to the 
uniform of the foreign body-guard), Zeph 18 (cf. noybe ‘every- 
thing foreign,’ Neh 1390), The commonest LXX equivalent is 
e&rrorpios (cf. Ac 76, He 119-34). dAroyev4s also occurs (6.9. 
Gn 1727, Ex 1243, Lv 2225, Is 563.6) and &Aadrdguacs (Is 26 61°), 
This last, which is the favourite LXX tra of n’ny55 (Philistines), 
occurs only once in NT (Ac 1028 of Cornelius). Another 
favourite LXX rendering of 33 is Zévos (e.g. 2S 1519 of Ittai). 
It is the exact opposite of éa: eae The only instances of its 
occurrence in NT are Mt 2590.38.43 277, Ac 1721, Eph 212-19, 


He 1113, 8 Jn 5. 
As in olden times foreigner and enemy were almost convert- 


ible terms, we find both 7] and 33 used so as to include the 
idea of hostility or barbarism (cf. Is 17, Ps 543, Ezk 119, Hos 79 
[all 0°97), Ps 1844.45 [033 °33). The same meaning of hostile is 
contained in the &Aadrpio: of He 1134, 1 Mac 138 27, Sir 4518 etc.). 


PRESENCE AND POSITION OF FOREIGNERS IN 
IsRAEL.—In the early stages of their history, the 
relations of Israel to foreigners did not differ essen- 
tially from those of other nations. As the law, 
however, was gradually introduced, the attitude 
of Israelites to non-Israelites underwent a material 
change, until ultimately the ‘nations outside 
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Israel became the ‘heathen,’ while the stranger 
domiciled in Israel, the ‘gér,’ became the ‘ prose- 
lyte’ (Bertholet). : ; ; 

(a) The pre-Deuteronomic Period.—Our earliest 
sources contain abundant references to foreigners, 
whether passing strangers or residents in Israel. 
Trade was frequently the motive of their visits. 
The two words for ‘merchant,’ 175 and 525, both 
mean originally ‘traveller’; in Pr 31° and Job 41° 
‘Canaanite’ is synonymous with ‘trader,’ showing 
that in early times the travelling merchantmen in 
Palestine had been, not Israelites, but Canaanites. 
The danger of travelling alone (Jg 5°) was avoided 
by caravans, some of the most important of whose 
trade-routes traversed Palestine (Gn 37%, 1 K 10?, 
Is 8% [Eng. 9"] 60%7, Ezk 267). It must never be 
forgotten that from the occupation of Canaan 
downwards Israel was in constant contact with 
foreigners in the shape of the large remnants of 
the original inhabitants of the land. Our different 
sources offer different explanations of the survival 
of the Canaanites, but they all agree as to the fact 
(Ex 23%, Dt 72, Jg 2% 31%). We have the well- 
known story of the Gibeonites (Jos 9), as well as 
a whole list of Can. towns enumerated amongst 
the various Isr. tribes (Je 127); in 1° it is the 
Isr. that dwell among the Can., while Issachar 
is actually tributary to the latter (Gn 49%). In 
Jg 54 (cf. 12) we hear of Amalekite remnants, 
in Jg 5% (cf. Ex 18%), Nu 10%, 18 15° of Kenites, 
Midianites, etc. The Jerahmeelites, the clans of 
Caleb, Othniel, Kenaz, etc. (1S 3014”), appear to 
have been of Arabian or Edomite origin. Even 
at the era of the Exodus the early narrative JE 
speaks of a ‘mixed multitude’ which attached 
itself to Israel (Ex 128, Nu 114). Shechem was 
still a Can. city in the time of Abimelech (Jg 9); 
Jerus. continued in the possession of the Jebusites 
down to the time of David (2S 5%), and even 
after its conquest by the latter we find Araunah 
the Jebusite still in possession of property there 
(2S 24; ef. Jos 15%, Jo 121); Rahab’s descendants 
dwell in Israel ‘to this day’ (Jos 6%, JE) ; Gezer 
is first taken from the Can. by the Pharaoh who 
was Solomon’s father-in-law (1K 9"). 

The general attitude to foreigners was one of 
hostility, where some special agreement or safe- 
guard was not present. Driven out from his old 
settlement, Cain protests, ‘Whosoever findeth me 
shall slay me’ (Gn 44). The Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5), the story of Samuel and Agag (1S 15%), 
the cruelties of David to his prisoners (2S 8? 12°), 
illustrate the prevailing temper towards a foreign 
foe. Conduct passes uncensured when non-Israel- 
ites are concerned, which would have been con- 
sidered improper towards a fellow-countryman 
(Gn 12 Abraham and Pharaoh, Gn 26 Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gn 30°" Jacob and Laban, Ex 3” the 
‘spoiling’ of the Egyptians). 

The position of the foreigner being so precarious, 
people were slow to leave their own country, esp. 
as this implied also abandoning the ‘service and 
losing the protection of their ancestral gods (1S 
26°). Amongst the most frequent causes that led 
to such self-expatriation were famine (Gn 121 
Abraham, 261 Isaac, 474 Jacob and his sons, Ru 11 
Elimelech and his family, 2 K 8 the Shunam- 
mite), blood-feud (Gn 41° Cain, Ex 2) Moses, 28 
13°4 Absalom) or political reasons (1S 272 David 
1 K 11” Jeroboam, 1117 Hadad). : 

There were, however, three circumstances that 
helped to mitigate the lot of the stranger in a 
strange land—(1) The hospitality to strangers, 
which is one of the noblest virtues of ancient 
peoples: ‘the stranger did not lodge in the street, 
but I opened my doors to the trayeller’ (Job 3122 ; 
ef. Gn 18, 19, 24, 43, Jg 13.19, 28 124 1K 17). 
Public inns in the modern sense (the Eastern khan 
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is something quite different) were unknown and 
unneeded. In Lk 10% we first hear of an inn 
(ravSoxetov) where the host (avdoxevs) takes pay- 
ment for accommodating travellers. While spies 
naturally received no consideration (Gn 42°, Jos 
23), the narratives of Gn 19 and Jg 19 show 
how scrupulously the old Israelites guarded their 
guests. In an age when the altar was univer- 
sally an asylum (see ALTAR, p. 76°), the helpless 
stranger was frequently considered to be under the 
special protection of the god of the land, hence 
ine ‘fear of God’ (Gn 20! 4218) was an extra safe- 
guard to him. (2) The alliances with other nations 
of which we read must have exercised a consider- 
able influence upon Israel’s attitude towards 
foreigners (1 K 158% Asa with Benhadad, 2 K 16° 
Is 7! Pekah with Rezin, 2 K 168 Ahaz with Tiglath- 
pileser, 2 K 174 Hosea with So, 2K 20% Is 39 
Hezekiah with Merodach-baladan, Ezk 17% Zede- 
kiah with Egypt). Those who had fought shoulder 
to shoulder against a common foe would not be 
strangers in each other’s country. One of the 
most familiar results of this intercourse is seen 
in the syncretism in religious matters, against 
which the prophets protest (Is 17°, Ezk 8"* etc.). 
(3) Israel’s own trading enterprises, which carried 
her citizens beyond the confines of Palestine (Ezk 
27" to Tyre, 1K 97 10% 22% to Ophir, 20%* to 
Damascus), taught the Israelites to sympathize 
with the feelings of a stranger who came to 
sojourn in their land (Ex 23%). 

n Israel, as in most Oriental nations, the king 
encouraged the presence of foreigners at his court, 
and depended upon their fidelity more than upon 
that of his own subjects (1S 217 22° Doeg the 
Edomite, 2S 158 20’ 1 K 144 Cherethites and 
Pelethites, 2S 1519 Ittai the Gittite, 2 K 11*9 Car- 
ites). By foreign marriages the Isr. king also 
sought to strengthen his position. Amongst Dayid’s 
wives were Abigail a Kalibbite, Maacah a Geshur- 
ite (1S 2542, 2 S 3%), while his sister was married to 
Ithra an Ishmaelite (1 Ch 21’, not Israelite 2 S 17”), 
Solomon’s harem included, besides Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidon- 
ians, and Hittites (1 K 11’). The wife of Ahab 
was Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16%). Intermarriages with the Can. 
are forbidden in Ex 345 (JE), and there were 
doubtless many in Israel who disliked mixed mar- 
riages (Gn 29! 24°87, Nu 121, Jg 14%); yet these 
must have been quitecommon. Unfortunately, the 
story of Dinah and Shechem (Gn 34), which is of 
composite origin (Wellh. Comp. 47 f.,312f.; Kuenen, 
Abhandl. 255 ff.; see also artt. SHECHEM, SIMEON), 
has been so often worked over that it is impossible 
to draw inferences from it with certainty, but Jg 
3°". doubtless gives a true picture of the condition 
of things (cf. Gn 38, Jg 85,1 K 74). It was really 
more through amalgamation than by war that the 
Can. were subdued. The tribe of Judah con- 
fessedly contained a large admixture of Can. 
elements (see CALEB), and Ed. Meyer’ goes. the 
length of maintaining (7A W, 1886, pp. 1 ff.) that 
Joseph was originally a Can. tribe. It is this pro- 
cess of amalgamation that helps to account for 
the rapid increase in the number of Israel’s warriors 
between the time of the judges and the early days 
of the monarchy (cf. Jg 58 with 2 § 24%), 

Besides foreign traders and resident gérim, there 
must always have been in Israel a number of 
foreign slaves, either taken captive in war, or 
bought from Phoen. or other traders (Gn 17!2, Ly 
254", Nu 3125), See SLAVES. 

(6) The Period of the Deuteronomic Legislation.— 
To protest against religious eynere tien aed always 
been a chief part of the prophet’s work. The 
Worship of the Tyrian Baal, and the corrupting 
influences of foreign civilization, were specially dis- 
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tasteful to Elijah, whose feelings were shared by 
Elisha and the usurper Jehu (2K 9. 10). It is 
significant that Jehonadab the son of Rechab is 
associated with Jehu (2 K 10%), for the whole 
raison Wétre of the Rechabite movement lay in 
opposition to Can. civilization and in attachment 
to the primitive simplicity, alike in religious and 
secular matters (Jer 35, cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. 
of Isr. 84f.). The attitude of the prophets who 
have left us their writings is equally clear (Am 2 
3b 5u. 25 68 85, Hos 919 gis g10 10!8 1Q't. 144). Speci- 
ally noteworthy is Hos 9! ‘Rejoice not, O Israel, 
like the peoples,’ where already ‘ peoples’ is almost 
=‘heathen.’ The same disinclination to foreigners 
appears in Is 26 104 1710 28% 301-5 (protest against 
joreign alliances), Zeph 1° 11, Jer 236! 10% (although 
this last may be a late interpolation) 351% 375, 
These feelings find expression in the highest degree 
in the Deuteronomic ‘law-book’ of Josiah’s reign 
(2 K 22). Israel is a ‘holy people’ (Dt 75), and the 
land must not be ‘defiled’ (21?) or ‘caused to sin’ 
(244). The relation of Israelites to non-Israelites is 
henceforth determined by law. The watchword is 
separation. The old injunction of Ex 23% (JE) is 
repeated in much stronger terms in Dt 71> 2016-18 
(where the present aversion takes the form of a 
past command to exterminate the Can.), and 
special stress is laid upon the prohibition of inter- 
marriages with Can. (Dt 7°, Jos 232). Further, in 
Dt 15° and 23”, the foreigner (nokAri) is expressly 
excluded from participation in two of the Israelite’s 
privileges—that of having a creditor’s claims 
waived every seventh year, and that of borrowing 
without having to pay interest. In Dt 14 he is 
allowed to use for food the flesh of an animal that 
has died of itself, a concession which, although 
made in the same passage to the gér, is ultimately 
withdrawn from the latter, and pronounced to be 
improper for any dweller in the land of Israel 
(Lv 175). See GER. 

It is well to remember that universalism as well 
as particularism may be traced in the conduct and 
the teaching of the early prophets (cf. 1 K 178° 
Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 2 K 5 Elisha 
and Naaman, Is 2?4=Mic 41 the oracle of the 
mountain of the Lord’s house). This element found 
expression, however, in the direction of proselytiz- 
ing the gér, not in that of cultivating friendly 
relations with foreigners proper. For the develop- 
ment of this subject see GER. 

(c) The Exilic and Post-Exilic Periods.—lf an 

approximation of gér to Israelite was fostered by 

the Deut. legislation, and grew as time went on, 
upon the other hand the gulf between Israelite 
and foreigner became always wider. Even in the 
‘unclean’ land of their exile (Ezk 41), where 
sacrifice could not be offered, Israel could cling to 
her Sabbaths and to circumcision, and probably 
meetings akin to those of the later synagogue con- 
tributed to the maintaining of her separate exist- 
ence and manner of life. The legislative pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel is specially instructive for our 
subject. The uncircumcised foreigners who kept 
guard in the temple (2 K 11), and probably per- 
formed other services (see CHERETHITES), are hence- 
forward to be strictly excluded (Ezk 44°), and 
such functions are to be discharged by the Levites 
(cf. 44% priests to marry only virgins of the seed 
of the house of Israel or the widow of a priest). 

The exiles who returned from Babylon had to 
solve the problem of their relations with the other 
inhabitants of Judza and with their neighbours. 
A large number of the original inhabitants had 
never been carried captive at all, Edomites and 
others had taken possession of unoccupied settle- 
ments, and the colonists planted by the Assyr. 
king in Samaria (2 K 17%) had probably also 
encroached on Judza. The majority of the old 
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inhabitants, and a section of the returned exiles 
were quite willing to coalesce with their neich. 
bours (Neh 13%, Mal 2"), but, thanks to the fiery 
zeal of Ezra and Nehemiah, such an incorporating 
union was prevented. The unsparing rigour with 
which the two reformers carried out their work is 
matter of history. See Ezra, NEHEMIAH. It was 
a veritable crisis. Weapons of various kinds were 
used on both sides. It may be that literature was 
pressed into the service. If Dt 23*8 be, as Well- 
hausen and Cornill think, a later interpolation, it 
may date from this period, while the Book of Ruth 
may have been a manifesto issued by the party of 
toleration. The triumph of the puritan party was 
completed when the covenant was sealed (Neh 10°), 
‘that we would not give our daughters unto the 
peoples of the land, nor take their daughters for 
our sons,’ and when the Torah (P) was accepted as 
the norm of Israel’s conduct (Neh 8). The ideal 
of P, even more than of D, is a holy people dwell- 
ing in a holy land, and serving God according to 
the prescriptions of His law (Nu 35%, cf. Ly 19°5-31), 
The narrative portions of P carefully omit or 
modify what does not tally with this conception 
(e.g. no mention of Moses’ sojourn in Midian, or 
his relations with the priest of that people; 
Balaam, again, could not be a prophet of J”, but 
becomes a Midianite counsellor, by whose in- 
strumentality Israel was led into immorality). In 
accordance with the above conceptions, Ezra de- 
liberately sought to erect a hedge, not only around 
the law, but around Israel, and thus to prevent all 
contact, except what was absolutely unavoidable, 
If the 
gér had become the proselyte to be welcomed, the 
nokhri had become the heathen to be shunned. 
For the further development of the subject see 
GENTILES, HEATHEN. 

LITERATURE.—Bertholet’s monograph, Die Stellung d. Isr. u. 
d. Jud, zu d. Fremden (to which the above article has special 
obligations); Driver, Deut. xxxif., 98, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTIC2 279, 364f.; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 67; Schiirer, HJP 
i. i. 51-56; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 339f., 350, 479; Thayer, 
NT Lex., and Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. s. carroyevts, &drOrpios. 

’ . A. SELBIE. 

FOREKNOW, FOREORDAIN.—Both these words 
translate the same Greek verb mpoywéoxev, the 
former in Ro 8”, the latter in 1 P 1. ‘ Fore- 
ordain’ does not appear before 1611, but Tindale 
introduced ‘ordain before’ in 1 P 1°, which was the 
more surprising that in Ro 8” he translated both 
verbs correctly, ods mpoéyyw kal mpowpicerv, * those 
which he knewe before, he also ordeyned before.’ 
Both verbs are rare in English, the earliest certain 
example of ‘foreordain’ found by Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
being Norton’s tr® of Calvin’s Institutes (1561), 
lii. 202, ‘Some to be foreordeined to saluation, 
other some to destruction,’ though the ptep. is 
found in the Prol. to Wyclif’s Mark (1420), ‘The 
for-ordenede John.’ RY tr. 1 P 1” correctly ‘was 
foreknown,’ and retains ‘ foreordain’ for poopifev 
wherever it occurs, Ac 478 (AV ‘ determine before’), 
Ro 8%: 89 (A'V ‘ predestinate’), 1 Co27(AV ‘ordain’), 
Eph 1-4 (AY * predestinate ’). 


FOREKNOWLEDGE.—As an attribute of God, 
foreknowledge is simply a special case or aspect of 
omniscience. God knows all things, therefore not 
only the present and the past, but the future also, 
must lie open to His sight. This is implied in all 
His promises, whether they refer to the individual 
only, as where offspring is promised to Abraham 
(Gn 1814), or are on a national scale, as when the 
glory of Abraham’s descendants is foretold ( Gn 18"). 
It is implied also in the warnings which God gives, 
or causes to be given, as in the story of Lot and 
Sodom (Gn 19), or in that of Moses before Pharaoh 
(Ex 8-11). Toan earlier Pharaoh God shows in a 
dream ‘what he is about to do’ (Gn 41), and 
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similarly, at a later period, to Nebuchadnezzar 
‘what shall be in the ieee days’ (Dn 27), In 
all such cases, however, it may be objected that 
they are less examples of foreknowledge than 
declarations regarding His own future action on the 
part of One who has full power of doing what He 
wills; that they illustrate therefore omnipotence 
rather than omniscience. This close association of 
the two attributes must always be allowed for in 
the usage of Scripture. Where all events are re- 
ferred to the direct action of the Deity, it is not 
strange that He should know and foretell what He 
is about to do. It may be the sense that thus to 
foreknow and bring about events demonstrates the 
existence and activity of the divine, or it may be 
that the course of the world was already regarded 
as possessing a relative independence, which forms 
the ground of the appeal to the foreknowledge of 
God as proving His superiority to the idols of the 
nations. Such an appeal occurs more than once in 
Deutero-Isaiah,e.g. Is 42° ‘Behold, the former things 
are come to pass, and new things do I declare; 
before they spring forth I tell you of them’; 461° 
‘Declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things that are not yet done; saying, 
My counsel shall stand’; cf. also 445-6 48% 5 6 In 
the NT Jesus asserts foreknowledge on the part of 
God of what is yet hidden even from the Son (Mk 
13°2); and St. James (Ac 154), quovillg the words of 
Amos (9+ 2), substitutes for ‘the LoRD that doeth 
this,’ ‘the LoRD who maketh these things known 
from the beginning of the world.’ All the references, 
indeed, to the fulfilment of prophecy, which are so 
frequently found in the NT, are intelligible only on 
the assumption that they are taken as evidencing 
the foreknowledge of God. 

It is, however, in its application, not to events 
generally, but to salvation, and that both of the 
individual and of the community, that the question 
of the divine foreknowledge has arrested the 
attention, engaged the thoughts, and sometimes 
tried the hearts of men. ‘True piety refers all 
things to God, and rejoices to see in the individual 
life of faith and love the manifestation of divine 
activity. It seems to it that, were the case other- 
wise, there could be no assurance of salvation, and 
the peace which is the most priceless possession of 
God’s children would be impossible to them. It is 
argued that, as God is both able and willing to 
bring about the salvation of the individual, He 
must know beforehand, not only His purpose to do 
so, but its fulfilment. We refer Sivan along 
with all other events, to the Divine Will; but, as 
God is not only Supreme Will but Supreme In- 
telligence, before, or accompanying the forthputting 
of that will there must be an act of knowledge. 
Thus foreknowledge comes to be associated with 
ELECTION and PREDESTINATION (which see) as a 
constitutive element in the ultimate ground of the 
salvation made known in Christ. But in proportion 
as this conclusion removes difficulties on the one 
side, it raises them on the other. While theoretic- 
ally admitting the determinative influence of the 
divine action upon the course of events in general, 
we recognize that to us they are contingent, and 
we are not perplexed by a difficulty which we 
scarcely feel. ut with the question of personal 
salvation it is different. Foreknowledge here im- 
plies a determinative action which seems to leave 
no room for choice, or moral freedom. Further, 
experience shows that there are gradations in the 
extent of spiritual privileges accorded, and infinite 
variations in the degree to which men avail them- 
selves of these. Are we then to argue a limitation 
of the divine power, or of the divine will, to save? 
The interests of piety and morality, the facts of 
religion and experience, seem incompatible here, the 
one demanding an absoluteness of determination 
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which the other cannot admit. It is the difficulty 
which has divided schools of earnest men and 
powerful thinkers, like the Augustinian and the 
Pelagian, the Calvinist and the Arminian, which in 
various forms and degrees enters into and moulds 
men’s whole conception of the religious life. Into 
its later phases we cannot here enter; we must 
confine ourselves to stating the data of the problem 
as they are presented in Scripture. 

In the OT the question in this special form scarcely 
occurs. The prophets regard Israel as having been 
chosen from among the peoples of the earth to be 
God’s special heritage (Dt 7%8, Neh 97-8, Is 418-9 
441.2) ; ae the thought of a decree affecting the 
eternal destiny of individuals could not present 
itself to those who had only a dim concep ior of the 
future life, and who voeareed religious blessings as 
coming to the individual only through his member- 
ship of the elect nation. In the NT the difficulty 
is for the most part not acutely felt, the two sides 
of the problem being in turn referred to without 
any apparent sense of antagonism or incompati- 
bility. Thus Jesus recognizes the Father’s action 
in revealing to babes what is hidden from the wise 
and prudent (Mt 11”: 6), declares that to some it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, while from others it is withheld (Mt 132-1), 
says that many are called, but few chosen (Mt 
22144; cf. Jn 64 12%). On the other hand, He 

reaches the gospel of repentance (Mt 42"), and 
Teens over Jerusalem for neglecting or abusing 
her opportunities (Mt 23°”). Nowhere is it made an 
excuse for the rejection of salvation that any one 
has not been incnded in the saving purpose of 
God. 

It is in connexion with certain passages in the 
writings of St. Paul that the questions in regard to 
foreknowledge definitely arise. These are two. 
How far does foreknowledge imply predestination, 
decision of the fate of an individual anterior to his 
personal existence and therefore to his own moral 
choice? and, What is the relation of foreknowledge 
to the ground of salvation ; is there anything fore- 
known which accounts for the saving choice falling 
upon one and passing by another? In Ro 8%-* we 
read: ‘For whom he foreknew (ods mpoéyrvw), he also 
foreordained (AV did predestinate) to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, . . . and whom he fore- 
ordained, them he also called ; and whom he called, 
them he also justified; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.’ Here the process of salva- 
tion is represented as a chain, as a succession of 
stages, of which the origin was a divine purpose 
based upon a divine foreknowledge. The word 
mpoywoéokw in its ordinary classical use means 
simply ‘to know previously,’ ‘to have knowledge 
of beforehand,’ and hence, since ‘all demonstra- 
tion depends on previously existing knowledge’ (é« 
Tpoywwokonevar Taca ddacxadla, Arist. Hth. Nic. vi. 
3), present knowledge leads to forecasting the 
future by tracing out the probable course of events ; 
cf. 2 P 3 ‘Ye therefore, beloved, knowing these 
things beforehand, beware.’ But, with men, the 
course of events can at best be foreknown only with 
a high degree of probability, it is never more than 
an inference founded on experience; but God’s 
foreknowlélge must, we argue, be absolute, and 
involves the actual occurrence of that which is the 
object of it,—if it refers to time mpdyrwors seems 
inevitably to involve wpéecis. There is, however, 
a certain vagueness in the way in which mpoéyvw is 
used in Ro 8”, which is still more apparent in Ro 
11° ‘God did not cast off his people which he fore- 
knew.’ There is something wanting to fill up the 
conception. Cremer (Bibl.-Theol. Lex.) therefore 
Suggests taking these passages in connexion with 
another class of passages, where the simple verb is 
used, of which 1 Co 8? may be taken as an example : 
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‘If any man loveth God, the same is known of 
him’ (éyywora: br’ abrod), The union between God 
and man thus expressed is represented in mpoéyvw 
as anticipated and determined upon ‘in the divine 
counsels before their manifestation in history.’ 
Another shade of meaning which mpoywdcxew in 
these texts appears to bear is that in the chain of 
events leading to salvation it denotes the sedf- 
determination of God to that work. With the zpo- 
optgev the first active step to its fulfilment has been 
taken, but the foreknowledge of God implies His own 
adoption of the plan. It thus, as Cremer remarks, 
ideally precedes even the éx\éyeoda: of Eph 145 ‘Even 
as he chose (é&eAéEaro) us in him before the foundation 
of the world . . . having foreordained (zpoopicas) 
us unto adoption as sons,’ ékAéyecOar expressing ‘a 
determination directed to the objects of the fellow- 
ship’ into which God has resolved to enter with His 
people. Ilpéyvwors thus ‘denotes the foreordained 
fellowship between God and the objects of His 
saving counsels, God’s self-determination to enter 
into such fellowship preceding the realization 
thereof.’ This definition establishes the place of 
foreknowledge in the order of the saving acts, but 
does not free it of the difficulty which its connexion 
with that order involves. In the self-determination 
of God to save, if this has an individual application, 
the whole problem is raised. It is evident that the 
apostle, anxious to establish the Christian’s faith 
upon a sure foundation, overlooks for the moment 
the bearing of his explanation upon the question of 
moral choice. There is no reason to think that he 
would ignore the latter. His Epistles are full of 
appeals which recognize the moral nature and 
responsibilities of man. But the key to his attitude 
is probably to be found in that personal experience 
which he describes in Gal 1, where, as Lightfoot 
remarks, he heaps up words to emphasize the point 
he is maintaining (‘the sole agency of God as dis- 
tinct from his own efforts’), ‘the good pleasure of 
God, who separated me (set me apart, devoted me 
to a special purpose), even from my mother’s womb, 
and called me through his grace.’ As he felt that 
he had been destined and was being prepared for 
his high office, even when he had been unconscious 
of it, and had been making in the eprorive direction, 
so it was with humanity in general ; man was mov- 
ing towards the goal prepared for him, and God’s 
purpose in spite of human recalcitrancy was being 
realized. But neither in the one case nor in the 
other did the leadings of Providence mean that the 
human will was being set aside. 

But now, turning to the other question, has the 
mpoéyvw of Ro 8 11? any pe qualitative import? 
God knows, foreknows, His people—what consti- 
tutes them His people, is there anything in them 
or about them which accounts for foreknowledge 
becoming foreordination, which explains the ground 
of election? Here opinions differ, and it is probable 
that each exegete will read into the word what 
agrees with his general doctrinal standpoint. Thus, 
to take one or two examples, Cremer appears to 
think there is no such import, the conception being 
complete in itself, and the word not indicating ‘a 
decision come to concerning any one’; Grimm (V7 
Lex., Thayer’s ed.) holds the meaning to be that 
“God foreknew that they would love him, or (with 
reference to what follows) he foreknew them to be 
fit to be conformed to the likeness of his Son.’ This 
explanation (that of foreseen love) is adopted also 
by Weiss (NZ' Theology, § 88), while Godet (omans, 
Fng. tr. ii. 109) takes ‘faith’ to be the other object 
of foreknowledge, the condition of salvation which 
God foreknew that His people would fulfil. It is 
doubtful, however, whether St. Paul had followed 
out his thought on this side into a definite form. 
He was concerned with the purpose of God, not 
with the ground of that purpose. Both in Gal 1”, 
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as we have seen, in reference to himself, and in 
Eph 1°: 4 in reference to the Church, he lays stress 
upon the fact that God’s action is ‘according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace’—‘ according to the purpose of him 
whe worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will. 

To these indications from the Pauline writings, 
the occurrences of mpoywidoxev and mpbyvwors in 
other parts of NT (Ac 2% 26°, 1 P 122, 2P 317) 
add nothing in regard to the questions we have 
been considering. St. Paul founds upon election, 
as the method appointed by Providence for the 
education of humanity, his religious philosophy of 
history. Some are set apart for special privilege, 
but have also laid upon them special duty. The 
Jews are set aside until the Gentiles be come in; 
salvation is extended to the Gentiles in order that 
the Jews might come to share its blessings; but 
‘God does not cast off his people which he fore- 
knew’; His purpose is not abandoned, but worked 
out according to the dictates of infinite wisdom and 
perfect love. It has been suggested (Plumptre, 
Lipp. of St. Peter, in ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’) 
that in the words ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father’ (1 P 1”) ‘we find, perhaps, the secret of their 
(the apostles’) acceptance of this aspect of the 
divine government. The choice and the knowledge 
were not those of an arbitrary sovereign will, 
capricious as are the sovereigns of earth, in its 
favours and antipathies, seeking only to manifest 
its power, but of a Father whose tender mercies 
were over all His works, and who sought to mani- 
fest His love to all His children.’ ‘In what way,’ 
says the same writer, ‘the thought of man’s freedom 
to will was reconcilable with that of God’s electing 
purpose, the writers of NT did not care to discuss. 
They felt, we may believe, instinctively, half- 
unconsciously, that the problem was insoluble, and 
were content to accept the two beliefs, which 
cannot logically be reconciled.’ In this condition 
of unsolved antinomy the Bible leayes all such 
doctrines as those of grace and election, a heritage 
of discussion and speculation to age after age of 
the Church ; yet, however difficult to the intellect, 
constantly receiving its practical solution and 
reconciliation in the Christian experience of the 
soul, which is at once conscious of its own moral 
responsibility and of its dependence upon God. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans, il.cc.; the Biblical Theologies of 
Beyschlag, Bovon, and Schmid ; Cunningham, Historical Theo- 
logy, ii. 441 ff.; K. Miller, Die géttliche Zuvorersehung und 

rwihlung ; Bruce, Providential Order of the World (1897), 
Lect. x.; and the Literature at end of articles ELECTION, 
PREDESTINATION. A. STEWART. 


FOREPART.—The forepart (always one word in 
1611) is either the front portion of a thing (Heb. 
op face), Ex 2827 397° (of the ‘ephod’), 1 K 6” (of 
the ‘oracle’), Ezk 427 (of the ‘chambers’ of 
Ezekiel’s temple, RV ‘before’); or specifically 
the prow or bow of a vessel (rpwpa), Ac 27%, where 
it is opposed to the ‘hinder part’ (so 1611) or 
stern (mpiuva). RV gives ‘foreship’ in the last 
passage, so as to correspond with v.*? (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. word), where AV and 
RV have ‘foreship.’” The Oxf. Lng. Dict. queries 
if ‘forepart’ is obsolete in this sense ; it has found 
no later instance than Dampier (1699), Voyages, U. 
i. 74, ‘The head or fore-part is not altogether so 
high as the Stern.’ For illustration of ‘fore- 
part,’ meaning generally the front, take T. Adams, 
IT Peter, on 12 ‘There is a helmet for the head, a 
corselet for the breast, a shield for the foreparts; 
but no guard, no regard for the back’; and 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 994 eso): 
‘Every door also was filled with persous who had 
adorned every one their fore-part against their 
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house with something of variety and_ singular 
excellency, to entertain him withal as he passed 
in the streets,’ where the ‘ fore-part’ is explained 
by the editor as ‘the space lying between a house 
and the public street or highway, the plot of 
ground forming a garden or fore-court.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FORERUNNER (rpédpou0s) occurs once in Apocr. 
and once in NT. Wis 128 ‘Thou sentest hornets 
as forerunners of thy host’; He 6” ‘whither as a 
forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ The meaning of 
both these passages is illustrated by the classical 
usage of mpddpouos as a aren eta (Herod. i. 60, 
iv. 121,122; Alsch. hed. 80; Thue. ii. 22, ete.). It 
was applied especially to the light-armed soldiers 
who were sent in advance of an army as scouts. 
A special corps of mpédpouo was attached to the 
Macedonian army (Arrian, Anab. i. 12; Diod. 
xvil. 17). When a king was to travel, a forerunner 
was sent to see that the way was in good order 
(Is 40%; cf. Mal 31). Both these OT passages are 
applied in NT to John the Baptist as the fore- 
runner of Jesus (Mt 11°, Mk 12, Lk 72”). In Lk 9” 
Jesus sends ‘messengers before his face to make 
ready for him.’ Cf. Jn 14% ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ The kings of Israel had runners 
before their chariots (1S 8"); Doeg the Edomite 
was the mightiest of Saul’s runners (1 S 21’, reading 
ox? for oyi); Absalom and Adonijah prepared 
fifty men to run before them (28S 151, 1 K 1°); 
Elijah ran before the chariot of Ahab (1 K 18%). 
See further under GUARD, RUNNERS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FORESHIP.—In AV, Ac 27% only, ‘ under colour 
as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship’ (1611 ‘ fore-ship,’ Gr. rpdépa, the bow of a 
ship). RV adds v.“. See FoREPART. It was 
Tindale that gave ‘forshippe’ as the tr® of mpdpa 
in y.*° and ‘foore parte’ in v.44. The translators 
of AV retained the variety according to their 
precept, ‘that nicenesse in wordes was alwayes 
counted the next step to trifling’ (The Translators 
to the Reader). ‘Foreship’ is still in use. For 
the anchorage of ships see Smith, Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, 132, and art. SHIP. 


FORESKIN.—See Circumcision. 


_FOREST.—There are five Heb. words for collec- 
tions of trees and shrubs :—4. ww ya‘ar, dpuuds. 
This word, which is by far the most common, is tr. 
sometimes forest (Jer 46%, Mic 32), more frequently 
wood (Dt 19° RV ‘forest,’ 2K 274, Ps 962 etc.). 
Its Arab. equivalent, wa‘r, signifies difficult, and 
is used for rugged and stony regions, whether 
wooded or not. The expression ‘thickets of the 
forest’ (Is 918) refers to a forest with taneled 
undergrowth. =; 

2. v9n horesh is used twice for collections of 
trees :—(a@) Wood (1S 28” ete.), where (reading wnn) 
LXX has the proper name Katyy. RV text has 
wood, marg. the proper name Horesh (wh. see 
and cf. Driver, Text of Samuel, ad loc.). Many 
believe that the reference here is to a town and 
not to a forest. (6) Forest (2 Ch 274), where it is 
tr? in LXX by dpuuéds. The same word is used for 
dense foliage (Ezk 31° ‘shadowing shroud’). It is 
also used for a ‘bough’ (RV ‘wood’) Is179. The 
LXX here tr. ‘of the Amorites and the Hivites,’ 
and this is probably correct. In every instance of 
the genuine occurrence of this word, the proper 
meaning appears to be ‘ wooded height.’ 

3. 320 sébhak, thicket (Is 98 10%, Jer 47). This 
word is given as a proper name in LXX (Gn 228 
ZaBéx). Itis also tr* by dpuuds, Ps 745 (AV ‘thick 
trees,’ RV ‘a thicket of trees’). 

4. pay ‘abhi, ddon, ‘thickets’ (Jer 49), called so 
on account of the darkness of such places. 


5. omp pardés, wapddecos. This is a word of 
Persian origin, found in Sanskrit, paradezga ; 
Armenian, pardes; Syriac, pardaysi; Arab. 
firdaus. Jt is used once (Neh 2°) of a royal (AV) 
‘forest’? or (RVm) ‘park,’ under the care of an 
officer, whose permission had to be obtained in 
order to fell wood within its limits. It is twice 
used for orchards (Ca 48, Ec 2° pl. RV ‘ parks’). 

Pal. and Syria were doubtless much more heavily 
wooded in ancient times than now. Numerous 
forests are mentioned in Scripture. (1) The wood 
lands of the Canaanites and Rephaim clothed the 
mountains of Samaria and Galilee, and extended 
apparently to Beth-shean (Jos 17%"*). Tabor is a 
representative of thiswoodof Ephraim. For another 
‘wood of Ephraim’ see (9) below. (2) There was a 
forest near Bethel, clothing the sides of the ravines 
coming up from the Jordan Valley (2 K 2”). 
(3) The ‘forest of Hareth’ was on the W. slopes 
of the Judean hills (1 S 22°). (4) A forest in the 
hill-country, probably near Aijalon (1 S 14%: 8, cf. 
y.51), where Jonathan ate the honey. (5) The 
‘fields of the wood’ (Ps 132%) refer to the region of 
Kiriath-jearim, the ‘village of the woods’ (1 S 7”). 
(6) The forests where Jotham ‘built castles and 
towers’ (2 Ch 274) were in the mountains of Judah. 
(7) If horesh (1S 23” etc.) refers to a wood, then 
there was a forest at the edge of the Judean 
desert, near Ziph. The LXX seems to regard it as 
a place, Kalvyy, Conder located it at Khurbet- 
Khureisa. Tristram, however, thinks that a 
forest was intended. (8) The latter opinion is 
strengthened by the allusion (Ezk 20*:*) to the 
‘forest of the south field’ and ‘forest of the south’ 
(AV), and ‘ forest of the field in the south’ (Negeb), 
‘forest of the south’ (RV). These must have been 
forests of S. Judea, overlooking the Judzan 
wilderness and et-Tih. (9) There were extensive 
forests in Bashan (Is 2°) and Gilead (2 S 18° ‘the 
wood [RV ‘forest’] of Ephraim’). (10) Lebanon 
was noted for its forests (1 K 7), as also Carmel 
(2K 19%), RV trs\$o73 in this passage ‘fruitful field’ 
(se. of Lebanon, which seems demanded by the con- 
text). Forests are mentioned in Apocr. (1 Mac 4*). 

Forests were an emblem of pride (Zec 11°). They 
were contrasted with cultivated ground, as an 
emblem of neglect (Is 2917). 

Notwithstanding the ravages of conquerors, and 
the improvidence of the people, there are still con- 
siderable wooded regions, even in W. Palestine. The 
slopes of the hills, and not a few of the sides of the 
ravines, are clothed with thickets, and in a few 
places there are groves of trees, as on the flanks 
of Carmel and Tabor. Gilead and Bashan have 
quite extensive open woods of oak, terebinth, 
arbutus, and pine. There are still traces of the 
old cedar groves of Lebanon, and large open 
groves of pine, oak, cypress, juniper, and spruce. 
There are also many scrubs of dwarf oaks and 
carobs. Willows and poplars and plane trees are 
abundant along the watercourses, and tamarisks 
along the seashore and in the deserts. Acacias 
are fairly numerous in the valleys around the 
Dead Sea, and southward to Sinai. Terebinths, 
carobs, evergreen oaks, ash, hackberry, and Pride of 
India are scattered freely over the whole country. 
Large forests of full-grown trees are found in N. 
Lebanon, and in the heart of Amanus in N. Syria. 
In the latter chain are large districts, wholly 
occupied by forests of cedar of Lebanon, beech, 
pine, oak, hornbeam, cypress, spruce, and yew. 

G. E. Post. 

FORETELL.—Thrice ‘foretell’ occurs in AV, 
each time for a different Gr. verb, and twice in 
the sense of ‘tell beforehand,’ not specially pro- 
phesy or prognosticate : Mk 13% ‘Behold, I have 
foretold you all things’ (poeipnxa, RV ‘I have 
told you all things beforehand’) ; 2 Co 13? ‘I told 
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you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, 
the second time’ (mpoelpnxa xal mpoléyw, RV ‘I 
have said beforehand, and I do say beforehand,’ 
RVm ‘plainly’ for beforehand). For this mean- 
ing see Shaks. Tempest, Iv. i. 149— 


‘These our actors, 
' As I foretold you, were all spirits’ ; 


and III Henry VI. tv. vii. 12— 

* For many men that stumble at the threshold 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within.’ 
In the third instance the meaning is prophesy, 
predict, Ac 3% ‘all the prophets... have like- 
wise foretold of these days’ (TR mpoxariyyedar, 
but edd. xarjyyeav, whence RV ‘they also told 
of these days’). _[mpoxarayyé\\w is accepted b 
edd. in Ac 38 (AV ‘God before had shewed,’ RV 
‘God foreshewed’), and 752 (EV ‘shewed be- 
fore ’)]. J. HASTINGS. 


FOREWARD.—In 1 Mac 9" it is said of the 
army of Bacchides, ‘they that marched in the 
foreward were all mighty men.’ The Gr. for ‘they 
that marched in the foreward’ is of mpwraywnoral, 
whence comes our ‘protagonist.? The same 
word occurs in 2 Mac 15*, where Judas is called 
0 Tpwraywrvicrys vrép Tov motitav, AV ‘the chief 
defender of the citizens,’ RV ‘the foremost cham- 
pion of his fellow-citizens.’ It signified first the 
principal actor in a play, and then the person 
taking a leading part in any enterprise, the one 
who ‘plays first fiddle,’ in fact, as Liddell and 
Scott suggest. The Eng. phrase ‘in the fore- 
ward’ comes from Geneva, ‘they that foght in 
the forewarde were all valiant men.’ The fore- 
ward (=‘front-guard’) was the foremost line of 
an army, its vanguard ; thus Caxton (1489), Sonnes 
of Aymon, 1. 41, ‘Fyrste of alle came the fore- 
warde wyth the Oryflame’; and Shaks. Rich. III. 
V. iii, 293— 

* My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot.’ 
RV translates, ‘the mighty men that fought in 
the front of the battle’; which is almost a return 
to Wyclif (1382), ‘the first of the bateil al the 
mighty.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FORFEIT.—From Old French forfait or forfet 
after late Latin forisfactum, a trespass, or fine 
(Lat. forts without, and facere to do), a ‘ forfeit’ 
was originally an act outside of righteousness, and 
‘to forfeit’ was to act unrighteously, to sin. 
Thus Berners, Froissart, I. cccexxxi. ‘Sir, ye 
know well the Flemings that be yonder have 
done us no forfeit’; and Chaucer, Parsones Tale, 
275 (Student’s ed. p. 6823), ‘ And al this suffred Jesu 
Crist, that neuere forfeited.’ From this the mean- 
ing passed early into the expression of a penalty 
due for transgression, a fine; and the verb came 
to signify to lose, or lose the right to, something, 
a meaning in which both subst. and vb. are still 
used. But in its only occurrence in AV the vb. 
‘forfeit’ (the subst. is not found) is used with 
direct reference to the authority or executive 
power to confiscate; and in that sense it is 
marked by Oxf. Eng. Dict. as obsolete: Ezr 108 
‘And that whosoever would not come within 
three days, according to the counsel of the princes 
and the elders, all his substance should be for- 
feited’ (n0n', AVm and RVm ‘devoted’). Cf. 
Dn 2° Wye. (1382), ‘your housis shuln be maad 
commoun or forfetid.’ 

RV introduces ‘forfeit’ into Dt 22° ‘ Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; 
lest the whole fruit be forfeited’ (#77, AV 
‘defiled,’ RVm ‘consecrated’; Driver, ‘lit. 
become holy or sacred, i.e. be forfeited to the 
sanctuary’); Mt 16%, Mk 8% ‘forfeit his life’ 
(SnurwOn THv Wuxhv atrod, AV ‘lose his own soul’) ; 
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and Lk 9” ‘and lose or forfeit his own self? (éaurov 
dé dmodéoas 7) (nutwOels, AV ‘be cast away’). In 
the remaining occurrences of {nuwody (1 Co 3% 
2 Co 79, Ph 38), RV renders ‘suffer logs.’ , 
J. HASTINGS. 
FORGE, FORGER.—Forge and fabricate come 

both from Lat. fabricare, the former through the 
Old French forgier, the latter directly. To 
‘forge’ is therefore to make or shape, as Ex 
44, Wye. (1382), ‘Who made the mouth of man, 
or who forgide (1388 ‘made’) the dowmbe and 
the deef, the seer and the blynde?’; Tindale, 
Works (ed. Russell, 1831), i. 93, ‘The power of 
God... altereth him, changeth him clean, 
fashioneth and forgeth him anew.’ It is espe- 
cially used of shaping metals by fire and hammer ; 
and in this sense RV uses the subst. forger, Gn 
4" <Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting in- 
strument of brass and iron’ (wrirsp wy, AV ‘an 
instructer [m. ‘whetter’] of every artificer in 
brass and iron’; so RVm). The passage is 
difficult, perhaps corrupt; it is fully discussed 
in Dillmann and in Spurrell. But in AV ‘forge’ 
and ‘forger’ are used only in the metaphorical 
sense of framing or inventing lies: Job 134 ‘ye 
are forgers of lies’ (1p¥-"bab) ; Ps 119% ‘The proud 
have forged a lie against me’ (3p¥ “by av); and 
Sir 51? ‘lips that forge lies’ (épyafoudvwv Weddos). 
The Geneva tr. of Lk 198 is, ‘If I have taken from 
any men by forged cauillation, I restore hym foure 
folde.’ And Shaks. Rich. II. tv. i. 40, gives— 

* If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou liest ; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
FORGETFULNESS.—Forgetful in the sense of 

heedless, neglectful, is perhaps still in use collo- 
quially, but in literary English we should not 
now say as AV after Tindale in He 13? ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers’ (rjs ¢idokevlas pi) 
émavOdverbe, RV ‘Forget not to show love unto 
strangers’). ‘A forgetful hearer’ (Ja 1%) is more 
modern, but RV prefers ‘a hearer that forgetteth’ 
(axpoarhs émudnouworfs, lit. ‘a hearer of forgetful- 
ness,’ as in 24 ‘judges of evil thoughts’ = evil- 
thoughted judges’). 


In Sir 2314 the meaning is again, probably, heedless and so 
unmannerly, ‘Remember thy father and thy mother, when 
thou sittest among great men. Be not forgetful before them, 
and so thou by thy custom become a fool’ («4 rors éxsAcOz). 
But the passage is obscure. Wyclif has it, ‘Lest perauenture 
God forgete thee in the sighte of hem,’ after Vulg. Ne forte 
obliviscatur te Deus in conspectu illorum ; and he (or the Vulg.) 
is followed by Rogers’, Coverdale’s, the Bishops’, and the Douay 
versions ; the Geneva has ‘lest thou be forgotten in their sight.’ 
RY slightly alters the construction of the sentence, and so gets 
a new meaning— 


‘Remember thy father and thy mother, 
For thou sittest in the midst of great men ; 
That thou be not forgetful before them, 
And become a fool by thy custom.’ 


The great men are presumably the father and mother; if so, 
‘great ones’ would have been better; the Gr. is simply ava 
wico pesyiorevov. Ball, in QPB, follows Fritzsche and AV, and 
explains, ‘Low language reflects upon one’s upbringing.’ 


Forgetfulness occurs in Ps 88!” ‘Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark? and thy right- 
eousness in the land of forgetfulness?’ (™¥3 77y), 
where ‘ forgetfulness’ is not the condition of losing 
all recollection, but of being forgotten, oblivion,—a 
meaning which Bradley (Oxf. Eng. Dict.) marks 
as probably obsolete. The condition of losing 
recollection might be represented as a blessed one, 
as in Shaks. IJ Henry IV. Ul. i. 8— 

‘Osleep! O gentle sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness?’ 
But the Psalmist’s thought is rather as in Norton 
(1561), Calvin’s Inst. Iv. xviii. 704, ‘This Masse 
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,.. Shamefully ... putteth his death in forget- 
fulnesse’; and Gray, Elegy, 1. 85— 


‘For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind ?’ 


This is the meaning also of Wis 17° ‘they were 
scattered under a dark vail of forgetfulness’ 
(apeyye? AHOns mapaxaddpparr, Vulg. tenebroso ob- 
livionis velamento’); but in 147° 164, Sir 11%, the 
word is used in its usual sense of a tendency to 
forget. J. HASTINGS. 


FORGIVENESS.—In OT three words especially 
are used to express the idea of forgiveness—33 * 
‘cover’ or ‘pacify’; nop (root meaning unknown) ; 
xy ‘lift up’ or ‘away.’ AV and RV render all 
three usually ‘forgive,’ sometimes ‘pardon.’ The 
first and second are always used of divine forgive- 
ness—the first, rarely (Ps 78%, Jer 18”, Dt 218, 
2 Ch 3038), the second, frequently (e.g. 1 K 8, 
Ly 4%) ; the third is in common use of ordinary 
human forgiveness as well (¢.g. Gn 50”, Ex 10”, 
18S 15% 25%). In nearly all instances the context 
implies repentance for the offence, and an inten- 
tion to avoid a repetition of it, as a condition 
of the forgiveness; and as a result of it, that 
the offender is placed again in the position which 
he occupied before the offence, in the old covenant 
relation to God, or in the same friendly relation 
as before to the person affected. Under the sacri- 
ficial system the repentance and the amends 
are represented by the sacrifice which is offered 
by the offender through the priest (see Oehler, 
Theology of the OT, § 139); but in other cases 
in the Psalms and the Prophets there is no 
suggestion of more than acknowledgement of sin, 
repentance, and that intention of amendment which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘turning to the Lord.’ 
Forgiveness is a free act on the part of God or of 
man; it restores the offender to the state in which 
there is no obstacle to his communion with him from 
whom he has been alienated; it gives peace of 
mind (Ps 32), a consciousness of the divine mercy 
(Ps 103); it removes the fear of punishment and 
quickens love (28 12%, Job 338, Ps 1032). Nor is 
it only an individual matter; the whole nation 
may be alienated from God through neglect of his 
will, and may by forgiveness be restored,—such is 
the burden of many a prophetic exhortation. 

It has been said that ‘no permanent state of 
reconciliation’ was established under the old cove- 
nant; that there was only such forgiveness for 
the past as might enable men to begin again to 
seek justification through the works of the law. 
It has also been maintained that the old covenant 
furnished only a ‘passing over’ of sin, a ‘closing 
the eyes’ to it on the part of God—by which, 
though satisfaction was not made, though there 
was no real remission of sin, punishment was 
forgone. The consideration of these questions 
involves the whole subject of ATONEMENT (wh. 
see); but it may be stated here that neither the 
national and individual experiences recorded in the 
OT, nor the words and general language used, 
seem to suggest any fundamental difference in 
the idea of forgiveness from that which we find 
in the NT. When St. Paul in a particular passage 
(Ro 3”) uses, with reference to sins committed by 
men living under the old covenant, a word (mdpeats) 
different from that (decors) which is in common use 
in the NT to express ‘forgiveness,’ he has in mind 
a different thought. He is arguing that because 
in former ages God had not exacted from men the 
punishment which was due for their sins (cf. Ac 


* On this important term see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., also Driver, 
Deut. 243, 425f., and art. PROPITIATION. 


1416, 173°), his forbearance had been misunderstood ; 
he had ‘passed by’ sins till the world was in danger 
of forgetting that he was a God of righteousness ; 
and the time had come for a signal exhibition of 
his hatred of sin in the propitiation made in Christ 
Jesus (see Ro 3”: % RV, the sense of the argument 
islostin AV). With men such ‘passing by’ might 
involve forgetting, it could not be the same as 
‘forgiving’; with God it would be neither (see 
Trench, Synonyms, § xxxiii.). No argument with 
regard to the nature of forgiveness under the old 
covenant can be drawn from the passage. Indeed, 
so far as the relation between the individual and 
God is concerned, there is nothing to indicate that 
the forgiveness granted by God in the experience 
of his people before the coming of Christ was 
different in kind from that which Christ pro- 
claimed. A difference in the requirement of it 
from men in their relations with one another, no 
doubt, may readily be detected between the teach- 
ing of the OT and the NT. It is here that the 
real development in the ethical teaching of the 
NT on the subjectis to be found. The duty of 
forgiving injuries and wrongs committed against 
oneself or others cannot be said to occupy the pro- 
minent place in the OT that it has in the teaching 
of Jesus. It must be recognized that in this respect 
there is a real distinction to be drawn. But true 
as it is that the revelation of the divine will and 
of theideal of human life and character, the power 
of the whole revelation made in Christ, has im- 
measurably facilitated the individual’s opportunity 
of conscious enjoyment of the divine forgiveness, 
and stimulated his readiness to bestow forgiveness 
in his measure upon others; yet it is none the less 
true that the same forgiveness of sin was offered 
to previous generations of men—‘they are not to be 
heard, which feign that the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ The materials for deter- 
mining the idea of forgiveness are, however, so 
much richer in the NT than in the OT, that we 
turn to it rather than to the OT for the elabora- 
tion of the idea. 

So closely, indeed, is the principle associated 
with the teaching and work of Christ, that for- 
giveness has been called ‘ Christ’s most striking 
innovation in morality,’ and the phrase a ‘ Chris- 
tian’ spirit is commonly regarded as synonymous 
with a disposition of readiness to forgive an 
injury. The pagan ideal of manly life was to 
succeed in doing as much good to your friends and 
as much injury to your enemies as possible ; and if 
it be not true that forgiveness was a virtue unknown 
in the ancient world, it was at all events not one 
that was demanded or proclaimed as a duty by any 
ethical system. Indeed it is clear that without a 
sense of the need of personal holiness and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, without—in the widest meaning 
of the phrase—a conviction of sin, there could be 
no true repentance, no sense of the need of forgive- 
ness. And such a conviction of sin neither Gree 
nor Roman religion produced. ‘ 

The words which are used in the NT are the Gr. 
representatives of the Heb. wordsin the OT. We 
have, though rarely, the word (xaAvrrw) meaning 
‘cover’ or ‘hide’ (Ro 47, 1 P 48, Ja 5%, all quoted 
from LXX); and once, with reference to former 
times, the word for ‘ passing by ’ (Ro 3”) ; but by far 
the commonest word is that which expresses the 
idea of ‘sending away,’ or ‘letting go’ or ‘releasing’ 
(4peous), which is rendered in this connexion either 
‘forgive,’ ‘forgiveness,’ or ‘remit,’ ‘remission.’ 
The noun occurs in this sense eleven times in the 
synoptic Gospels (not at all in Jn) and Ac (Mt 2678, 
Mk 14 3%, Lk 177 33 2447, Ac 288 531 1043 1338 2618 
eight times in Lk and Ac, a favourite word of 
St. Luke), and four times elsewhere (Eph 1’, 
Col 14, He 921018). In eleven of these instances 
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there is added ‘of sins,’ in one ‘of trespasses,’ in 
one the same words are in the immediate context, 
and in the two remaining instances the word stands 
absolutely. (AV renders nine times ‘remission,’ 
six times ‘forgiveness.’) The verb with the same 
meaning occurs about forty times in the synoptic 
Gospels, once in Ac (8”), three times in Jn [Gospel 
once (20°8), 1 Ep. twice (1° 2!")], and twice elsewhere 
(Ro 4’, Ja 5%). It is found predominantly with the 
usual word for ‘sin’ (duapria) or ‘sins’ expressed 
or implied in the context, but other words—‘ debt,’ 
‘trespasses,’ ‘iniquities’—are alsoused. The verb 
implies the complete removal of the cause of offence. 
The sin is taken out of the way, out of sight. The 
debt is cancelled: the debtor released from his 
obligation (cf. Mt 187-35), As far as the offender 
is concerned, the trespass is done away. He no 
longer has the sense of sin, of guilt and liability 
to punishment; he is restored to the harmonious 
relations which existed before. (It is noticeable 
that though this is the favourite word of the 
Gospels and Acts, it is scarcely found in the NT 
outside them: the idea of forgiveness is merged in 
the wider ones of justification and salvation). 
Instead of this word St. Paul uses one (yaplferdae 
ten times) which has the special sense ‘confer a 
favour on,’ ‘be gracious to’—of men towards one 
another and of Christ in relation to them (2 Co 27: 1 
1238, Eph 4°, Col 2% 338). St. Luke has this word 
twice (Lk 7%: #), each time of a debt (AV ‘ frankly 
forgave’), and twice he has also a word (droNvw, 
6*7 %is), meaning to ‘loose from,’ ‘release,’ ‘set at 
liberty.’ In the Apocalypse the nearest equiva- 
lent 1s found probably in the idea of the blood 
‘loosing’ from sin and ‘cleansing’ (e.g. Rev 1° 7#; 
ef. 1 Jn 1% )- 

The teaching of the NT as to forgiveness is 
sufficiently represented by (1) the sayings of Christ 
which led up to St. Peter’s question and the answer 
to it (Lk 17% 4, Mt 18-17 and 182-22), and the 
Parables of the Prodigal and of the great Debtor 
(Lk 151-32, Mt 1878-8) ; (2) the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer (with the comment which is added Mt 
61% 15, cf. Mk 11% 26); and (3) the allusion to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Mt 12% and 
parallels), and St. John’s mention of sin ‘unto 
death’ (1 Jn 51"). 

(1) The teaching is given much more fully in Mt 
than in Lk, but the full essence of it isin the words 
of Lk, ‘If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him.’ It is clear at 
once that, if certain conditions are satisfied, the 
teaching of Christ admits of no limitations to the 
law of forgiveness. The account in Mt more 
vividly enforces this point. It represents Christ 
as at first only enunciating the general principle. 
St. Peter seeks for further guidance, wishing to 
reduce the principle to the compass of a definite 
rule, and asking, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?’ and itis in answer to his question that 
the words are elicited which raise the duty out of 
the sphere of mere numerical calculation—‘I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Untilseventy 
times seven.’ There is to be no limit whatever to 
the readiness of a follower of Christ to forgive. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that some- 
thing is required on the part of the offender before 
he can be the recipient of forgiveness. ‘If thy 
brother . . . turn again to thee, saying, I repent’ 
—this is the condition: there must be the con- 
sciousness of sin, the free avowal of error (cf. 
Lk 15”), the recognition of wrong-doing and the 
turning away from it, and, it seems, the willingness 
to make amends (cf. Lk 198). That there must be 
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such repentance * (change of mind, acceptance of a 
new ideal of life) is still more plainly shown in the 
account of Mt: the Christian is not to remain 
passive till the offender of his own accord comes 
to him penitent and begging reconciliation—he is 
on the contrary, to adopt all rational means he can 
to bring home to him the error and evil of his 
conduct; and should he still remain inpenitent 
and obdurate, there is no forgiveness for him—he 
places himself outside the pale of Christian life— 
‘Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’ 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son shows the same 
relation between forgiveness and repentance. The 
wish to leave the father—the revolt against his 
will, his plan of life—was the sin: the return is 
in itself sufficient proof of repentance, even 
though it was prompted by the sense of failure 
and physical hunger; the father recognizes it as 
such, and hastens to meet and welcome the 
offender, and forgives him before he has had time 
to put into words his confession of sin; the son is 
in that moment restored to the position in his 
father’s household which he had forfeited. (The 
teaching of the apostles as described in Ac lays 
similar emphasis on repentance as a first condition 
of salvation [e.g. Ac 2°5], baptism being from one 
point of view the outward mark of repentance). 
So, too, the publican goes down to his house 
‘justified’ because penitent (Lk 181). 

Similarly, a readiness to forgive others is laid 
down as a condition for a man’s own forgiveness 
(cf. Mt 612, Mk 11”: 2, Mt 5’). The Parable of 
the great Debtor shows that the absence of a for- 
giving spirit in men prevents their being themselves 
forgiven. 

(2) The instances of Christ’s teaching which 
have been cited might be interpreted as having 
reference only to relations between men, though 
it is scarcely conceivable that the parables are 
not intended to be significant of the relations of 
mankind as sons to God the Father, the ideal of 
character. The clausein the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6%, 
Lk 114) makes it evident that human forgiveness 
and divine forgiveness are represented as strictly 
analogous. There is indeed no indication of any 
fundamental difference between the forgiveness 
which the Christian wins from God and that which 
he in turn bestows upon his ‘brother.’ It is the 
same phrase which is used throughout—a phrase 
denoting actual ‘remission’ of sin; and it is used 
by Christ of his own action, and alike of God’s and 
ob man’s part in the mysterious process. If it were 
not so, it would be mockery to offer up the petition, 
‘Forgive us our trespass, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ The comment on the clause, 
which Mt appends to the Prayer, and the similar 
saying, which Mk introduces in connexion with the 
exhortation to faith in praying, forbid any differ- 
entiation (cf. Col 3%). The statements are quite 
general. Forgiveness is to be won by repentance 
and confession, whatever the nature of the offence, 
whoever the persons concerned may be. (In view 
of the indisputably general application of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and the other 
references to forgiveness, it seems impossible 
to accept the interpretation of Mt 18%” which 
would limit its teaching to relations between 
Christians). ; 

(3) There are, however, two references which 
seem to set a limit to the possibility of divine 
forgiveness. One is the case of the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit ; the other is St. John’s 

* Two words are used which imply change of mind (involving 
regret for the course pursued and change of conduct for the 
future) Mt 417, Mk 15, Lk 157-10, and change of will Mt 2129 
(on the question whether the distinction holds or not, see 
Trench, Synonyms, § Ixix.); and there are also words which 
mean ‘ turning * or ‘conversion,’ Lk 2282, Mt 183, 
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allusion to ‘sin unto death.’ The first of these 
references declares that there is a supreme sin for 
which no man ean ever hope to be forgiven— 
‘All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme’ (Mk 3°); but with these 
sins and blasphemies there is pointedly contrasted 
one—‘ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin,’ and it ‘shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which 1s to come’ 
(Mt 12%), All that can be said with certainty as 
to the nature of this sin is that the opposition of 
the scribes and Pharisees to Christ was a sign and 
indication of it, and that the Pharisaic charge that 
it was by the powers of evil that he was enabled to 
perform his works of healing, was the immediate 
occasion of his denunciation of it. Augustine 
regarded the sin as deliberate persistence in evil 
(for other interpretations see Westcott, note on 
1Jn 5"). Itwould appear from the rest of Christ’s 
teaching on forgiveness that it was in any case of 
such a character as to deaden and destroy the 
spiritual sense in him who yielded himself up to 
its influence, so that repentance would become 
impossible to him. The idea of unpardonable sin 
is further suggested by St. John’s exception of 
‘sin unto death’ from the subjects of intercessory 
prayer (1 Jn 5%). To one who thus sins the way 
of forgiveness is closed; at least it is not to be 
opened through the intercession of his brethren, 
which in other cases would avail. 

There remains to be considered the problem of 
the significance of Christ’s ery from the Cross, 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do’ (Lk 23%), It is evident that it is a prayer 
for the forgiveness of those who have not repented, 
who have not even come to knowledge of their 
guilt. It cannot, however, be regarded as limited 
in its scope to the Roman soldiers, and excluding 
any reference to the share in the final tragedy 
taken by the party of the scribes and Pharisees. 
The soldiers could not be thought of as in any real 
sense needing forgiveness for carrying out their 
orders in what they could only consider an 
ordinary execution: even Pilate was treated as 
comparatively guiltless. The cry must therefore 
be the supreme expression of the human sympathy 
and love of Christ, of the great principle which he 
had always inculcated. -The sin embodied in the 
conduct of the Pharisaic party he had condemned 
in burning words; towards it there could not be 
any change of feeling ; but they might be brought 
to repentance late though it was, and the words 
which are under consideration are a prayer for that 
result, a loving hope for the enlightenment of those 
blind leaders of the blind. It may be a hope 
against hope, but the ery does not constitute an 
exception to the principles and conditions of 
forgiveness which are to be drawn from other 
parts of the NT. It is a crowning example of 
‘forgivingness,’ if so be that the divine mercy 
may transcend the usual conditions of the bestowal 
of the boon. Such a spirit of ‘forgivingness’ may 
be present (it has been noticed that it is required 
in all cases from the individual who has been in- 
jured), whether ‘forgiven-ness’ (the remission of 
the offence as regards the person who has offended) 
ensues or not. The word ‘forgiveness’ is capable 
of the active and of the passive sense. In the 
active sense it is clear that it is an ordinary 
Christian duty ; in the passive sense, before it can 
be realized the conditions which have been elicited 
must be fulfilled. 


Literatore.—Oehler, Theol. of OT; Schmid, Bib. Theol. of 
NT; Martensen, Christian Ethics ; Seeley, Hcce Homo ; Dorner, 
System of Christian Doctrine. See also Literature under arts, 
ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION, J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 
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FORM.— Numerous as are the Heb. and Gr. 
words tr? ‘form,’ the meanings of the word in 
AV and RV may be reduced to the following: 
1. Shape, as an orderly arrangement of parts, 
Gn 1? ‘The earth was without form’ (4h, RV 
‘waste’; so in Jer 4%); Wis 11” ‘thy Almighty 
hand, that made the world of matter without 
form’ (é dudppou tAns, RV ‘out of formless matter’). 
Cf. Shaks. K. John, U1. i. 253— 


‘ All form is formless, order orderless.’ 


2. Such orderly arrangement as produces beauty, 
comeliness, Is 52/4 53? ‘he hath no form nor come- 
liness’ (ayn); Wis 15° ‘they desire the form of a 
dead image, that hath no breath’ (el6os; Farrar, 
‘he yearns for the unbreathing beauty of a dead 
image’), For this meaning see Shaks. Mids. 
Night's Dream, I. ii. 233— 

‘Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity.’ 
3. The special or characteristic shape of a person 
or thing, Ezk 8? ‘And he put forth the form of 
an hand, and took me by a lock of mine head’ 
(m32n; so 108); Dn 3 ‘Then was Nebuchadnezzar 
full of fury, and the form of his visage was 
changed’ (ody); Mk 16”, Ph 2° 7 (uop¢7j, the char- 
acteristic form of the Son of God and His char- 
acteristic form as the Son of Man; see Gifford, 
The Incarnation, p. 22 ff.; and art. FASHION). Cf. 
Shaks. Com. of Errors, I. ii. 200— 

‘Thou hast thine own form. 

No, Iam an ape. 
If thou art changed to aught, ’tis to an ass.” 


Milton, Comus, 1. 70— 


‘Their human countenance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear.’ 


And Par. Reg. iv. 599— 


‘True image of the Father, whether thron’d 
In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from Heay’n, enshrin’d 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 
Wand’ring the wilderness.’ 


4 The representation or pattern of anything, 
Ezk 8 ‘And behold, every form of creeping 
things . . . pourtrayed upon the wall round 
about’ (n322); 2 Ch 4’ ‘he made ten candlesticks 
of gold according to their form’ (syn, RV ‘ac- 
cording to the ordinance concerning them’); Ezk 
4311 quater (nx); Ro 6” ‘that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you’ (rvros, RVm ‘ pattern’) ; 
2 Ti 18 ‘Hold fast the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me’ (jrorvrwos, RV ‘ pattern’). 
So Wyclif’s tr. of 1 Th 17 ‘so that ye ben maad 
fourme, or ensawmple, to alle men bileuynge’; 
and Locke, Human Underst. It. iii. 230, ‘To 
make abstract general Ideas, and set them up 
in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, as 
Patterns, or Forms (for in that sense the word 
Form has a very proper signification ).’ 5. Out- 
ward aspect (a); often the mere outward appear- 
ance as opposed to the inner reality (b): Thus (a) 
Job 4° *Tt stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof’ (nAyqD, RV ‘appearance’); 1S 2844 
‘And the woman said unto Saul, I saw gods 
ascending out of the earth. And he said unto 
her, What’ form is he of?’ (aya); Dn 2°! 3% (7, 
RV ‘aspect’). So Shaks. Coriol. m1. iii. 109— 


‘Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art’ ; 


and Henry V. ul. vi. 72, ‘Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, 
a rogue: that now and then goes to the wars, to 
grace himself at his return unto London under the 
form of a soldier.’ (6) 2S 14% *To fetch about 
this form of speech hath thy servant Joab done 
this thing’ (1370 32, RV ‘to change the face of 
the matter’); Ro 2”, 2 Ti 35 ‘Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof’ (both 
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Moppwors, which is not so purely as cxf#ua the mere 
outward form, but seems to be so used in both 
these passages, esp. 2 Ti 3°, and that is clearly 
the meaning of AV. See Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 2”), In illustration, take again Shaks., Henry 
Vos it 6— 

* And other devils that suggest by treasons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forms, being fetch’d 

From glistering semblances of piety’ ; 
and Othello, 11. i. 243, ‘a knave very voluble, no 
further conscionable than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane seeming, for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden - loose 
affection.’ 


The word ‘form’ has been occasionally introduced into RV 
when it is not in AV. It is used to tr. (1) Heb. 790M in all 
its occurrences except one, either for AV ‘likeness’ (Ex 204, 
Dt 423.25 58), or ‘similitude’ (Nu 128, Dt 412.15. 16), or ‘image’ 
(Job 416), The exception is Ps 1715 ‘I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness,’ where RV gives ‘form’ in marg., 
Amer. RV in text. (2) 1y) in 1K 625 737 for AV ‘size’; but 
not in the only other occurrence of that word Jon 26 (EV 
‘bottom’—‘I went down to the bottoms of the mountains,’ 
AVm ‘Heb. cuttings off’), (8) 10s Lk 322, Jn 537 (AV ‘shape’), 
1 Th 522(AV ‘appearance’). (4) réaes Ac 2325 (AV ‘manner’), 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORMER.—This comparative adj. was at one 
time freely used to express the more advanced of 
two positions. Thus Wyclif (1388), after saying 
that Jacob ‘departide (1382 ‘dyuydide’) the puple 
that was with hym... in to twei cumpenyes,’ 
adds (Gn 327), ‘ And he comaundide to the formere 
(1382 ‘forther’), and seide, If thou schalt mete 
my brothir Esau,’ ete.; and Knox, Hist. 88, ‘ Fiftie 
horse and men of the first rank lay dead at once, 
without any hurt done to the Scottish Armie, 
except that the Speares of the former two rankes 
were broken.’ In this way ‘former’ is used in 
Zec 148 ‘ Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; 
half of them toward the former sea, and half of 
them toward the hinder sea’ (yn7—7 o7, AVm and 
RV ‘the eastern sea’); the ‘eastern’ sea being 
the Dead Sea, and the ‘hinder’ or ‘ western’ sea 
(j7NN7 on) the Mediterranean. 


FORNICATION. — See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS. 


FORSOMUCH. — Wis 12 ‘Forsomuch then as 
thou art righteous thyself’ (dixaros dé dy, RV ‘ But 
being righteous’); and Lk 19° ‘forsomuch as he 
also is a son of Abraham’ (xa0é71, RV ‘forasmuch 
as’). The form is rare. Far more common is 
*forasmuch,’ which occurs eh aie: times in 
AV, and was introduced generally by Tindale (it 
does not seem to occur in the Wyclitite versions). 
Tindale always keeps the parts of the word dis- 
tinct, ‘for as moche’; AV always presents an 
undivided word. It is Rogers (Matthew’s Bible) 
that gives ‘for so much’ in Wis 12; but in Lk 
19° AV is the first to use that form (perhaps by 
a slip of the pen or the printer), Tindale and 
others having ‘for as moche.’ 


FORSWEAR.—To ‘forswear’ is to undo one’s 
swearing, in accordance with the meaning of for 
(see under Fornco). In AV it is always used 
reflexively, ‘to forswear oneself,’ with the mean- 
ing to swear falsely, to perjure oneself: 1 Es 1% 
«And after that king Nabuchodonosor had made 
him to swear by the name of the Lord, he for- 
swore himself, and rebelled’ (édcopxjcas dréorn) ; 
Wis 148 ‘they . . . lightly forswear themselves’ 
(émvopxodow taxéws); and Mt 5% ‘Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths’ (od« émiopxjoes; AV is Tindale’s tr, 
Wyclif has the intrans. form, ‘Thou shalt not 
forswere’: with which we may compare T. Adams, 


II Peter, on 14 ‘Peter swore like a ruffian, and 
forswore like a renegade, till Christ looked on 
him, and then he wept’). For the AV tr® ef, 
Shaks. JZ Henry VI. v. v. 75— 


© Clarence. Did’st thou not hear me swear I would not 


do it? 
Q. Margaret. Ay, but thou usest to forswear thyself: 
*Twas sin before, but now ’tis charity.’ 


FORT.—See War. 


FORTH.—As Germ. fort from vor, so ‘ forth’ is an 
adverb formed from ‘fore’; and its general mean- 
ing is ‘to the front.’ When used with such verbs 
as ‘bring’ or ‘come’ it means forward into view, 
as Pr 25° ‘ Put not forth thyself in the presence of 
the king’ (RV ‘put not thyself forward,’ RVm 
‘Heb. glorify not thyself’); Jn 8 ‘I proceeded 
forth, and came from God’ (é4\d0v, RV ‘I came 
forth’). In this, its most characteristic meaning, it 
is used both literally and figuratively, and accom- 
panies a great many different verbs, as bring, Gn 12 
‘Let the earth bring forth grass,’ Is 41” ‘bring forth 
your strong reasons’; come, Job 142 ‘He cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down’; put, Mt 13% 
‘Another parable put he forth unto them’ (rapé@yxev 
avrots, RV ‘set he before them’); stretch, Ex 25° 
‘the cherubims shall stretch forth their wings on 
nigh’ (RV ‘spread out’); shoot, Gn 40 ‘her 
blossoms shot forth’; send, Ex 157 ‘ Thou sentest 
forth thy wrath’; show, Mt 14? ‘mighty works 
do show forth themselves in him?’ (ai duvdwes 
évepyodow, RV ‘these powers work’); and in like 
manner: set, Lk 11; stand, Jer 464, Mk 3°; cald, 
Is 314; bud, Ca 7; spring, Job 387; creep, Ps 
104%; reach, Pr 31”; shed, Ac 2°, 

Sometimes the idea expressed is motion from a 
confined place to a more open, as 2 8 22%=Ps 18° 
‘He brought me forth also into a large place’; Nu 
248 « As the valleys are they spread forth’; 28 113 
‘at the time when kings go forth to war.’ This 
meaning is also expressed by ‘abroad.’ When 
‘forth’ is used, it is always with a verb of motion ; 
never as in Shaks. Comedy of Errors, I. ii. 212— 

*Sirrah, if any ask for your master, 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.’ 

Then ‘forth’ expresses generally movement away 
from a place, as Gn 3%‘ God sent him forth from 
the garden’; and more particularly movement 
onwards from a given point, as Jos 18"! ‘the coast 
of their lot came forth between the children of 
Judah and the children of Joseph’ (RV ‘the border 
of their lot went out’); Mt 9° ‘Jesus passed forth 
from thence’ (RV ‘ by’); Ph 3% ‘ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before’ (RV ‘stretching 
forward’). Cf. Ezk 6 Coy. ‘from the wildernesse 
off Deblat forth’; and Ps 728 (Stern. and Hopk.) 
‘His large and great dominion shall from sea to 
sea extend : it from the river shall reach forth unto 
earth’s utmost end.’ 

It is in this last sense only—‘forward from a 
given point ’—that ‘forth’ is used with expressions 
of time. These are: (1) ‘from this time forth’ (72D 
Ps 113? 11518 1218); (2) ‘from that time forth’ (ary 
sang Neh 46; soma ny 1324; dad rére, Mt 16%2( RV 
omits ‘forth’]) ; and (3) ‘from that day forth’ (d7’ 
éxelyns THs Hugpas, Mt 22%, Jn 11°). 

In many of the foregoing expressions modern 
usage would prefer ‘forward’ or ‘out.’ In the 
following examples ‘out’ is distinctly the modern 
word: with put, Ac 9% ‘ Peter put them all forth 
(so Gn 8°, Je 62, Mt 9”) ; with break, 28 5% ‘The 
Lorp hath broken forth upon mine enemies ; with 
give, Ezk 18° 8 ‘ He that hath not given forth upon 
usury’;* with se¢, Ezk 27% ‘they set forth thy 


* Cf, Pref. to AV 1611, ‘He gaue foorth, that hee had not seene 
any profit.’ 
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comeliness’; with spread, Ezk 47!° ‘a place to 
spread forth nets’ (RV ‘for the spreading of nets’) ; 
with cast, Jon 1512; Jet, Lk 20° ‘A certain man 
planted a vineyard, and let it forth to husbandmen’ 
(RV ‘ out’); look, Ca 2° ‘he looketh forth at the 
windows’ (RV ‘in,’ Heb. }>); or omitted alto- 
gether, as in Jn 2" ‘Jesus .. . manifested forth 
his glory.’ 

The phrase ‘forth of,’ which occurs in AV Gn 8% 
918, Jg 1151, 2 Ch 2344, Job 56, Am 71’, Jth 27, has 
sometimes been taken to be a prep., as by Abbott 
(Shaks. Grammar, § 156). It seems, however, to 
be a contracted form of ‘forth out of,’ which is 
found Gn 8! ‘Every beast . . . went forth out of 
the ark.’ Thus Gn 81°‘ Go forth of the ark’ ; Jg 
113! ‘whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me’; Am 7!” ‘Israel shall surely go 
into captivity forth of his land’ (RV ‘out of’) ; and 
even 2 Ch 2344 ‘Have her forth of the ranges’ (RV 
‘forth between the ranks’). In illustration of the 
phrase, cf. Knox, Hist. 365, ‘Herewith was the 
Queen more offended; and commanded the said 
John to passe forth of the Cabinet, and to abide 
further of her pleasure in the Chamber’; and his 
tr™ of Ps 18!° (Works, iii. 320), ‘he hath drawen me 
forth of many waters’; and so Bacon, Essays (‘ Of 
Prophecies,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 150, 1. 13), ‘In 
Vespasians Time, there went a Prophecie in the 
East: That those that should come forth of Iudea, 
should reigne over the World.’ A further ellipsis 
sometimes takes place, the ‘ of’ being omitted (not in 
AY), as Shaks. Mids. Night’s Dream, I. i. 164— 

‘If thou lov’st me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FORTIFICATION, FORTRESS.—See WAr. 


FORTUNATUS (oprovvaros), a member of the 
Church at Corinth, is mentioned in the first 
Epistle to that Church (161”) as having visited St. 
Paul at Ephesus, along with Stephanas and 
Achaicus. They had gone as deputies to seek the 
apostle’s help and advice regarding certain ethical 
questions, and especially regarding marriage, 
meats offered to idols, and spiritual gifts, and to 
strengthen the tie between him and the Corin- 
thians. The state of affairs which their state- 
ments disclosed is dealt with at length in the 
Epistle in which they are mentioned, and which 
most likely they carried back with them, perhaps 
in company with Titus. Weiss suggests that the 
way in which the names are mentioned, seems to 
show that F. and Achaicus in some way belonged 
to the house of Stephanas. The name F., which 
is Roman, was a very common one, and hence it is 
precarious to identify St. Paul’s visitor, as some 
have proposed to do, with the F. mentioned by 
Clement of Rome (Zp. 59). W. Muir. 


FORTY.—See NUMBER. 


FORUM.—Only in Appii forwm (so 1611, not 
Forwm as in mod. ed.) Ac 28", one of the stages 
in St. Paul’s journey to Rome. The Gr. ’Arziov 
pbpoy is a transliteration of the Lat., which has 
been taken directly into English. Wyclif trans- 
lated the word: ‘the cheping of Appius’; so did 
the Geneva translators, ‘the Market of Appius,’ 
whom RV follows. But the other versions present 
various forms of the Lat.: Tind. ‘ Apiphorum’ 
(though he translates the other name ‘the thre 
taverns’), so the Great Bible; Cov. ‘Apiforum’ ; 
the Rhemish ‘ Apij-forum’; Matthew’s Bible, the 
Bishops’ Bible, and AV ‘ Appii forum.’ See Appius 
(MARKET OF). 


FORWARD, FORWARDNESS.— Forward is used 
both as adj. and as adv. in AV, but the adj., 


FORWARD, FORWARDNESS 


though independent in early Eng., seems to have 
boenlost, and afterwards re-formed from the adverb. 
So the adv. properly comes first. 

As an adv. ‘forward’ means ‘towards the front,’ 
as opposed to ‘ backward,’ as Job 23° ‘Behold I go 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him,’ and Nu 32” ‘ For we will not 
inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or for- 
ward, because our inheritance has fallen to us 
on this side Jordan eastward’ (msdn, ‘further on,’ 
as 1S 20” ‘the arrows are beyond thee,’ ayn) 79°, 
lit. ‘from thee and onwards’). So Berners, F’rois- 
sart, I. xvii. 18, ‘All his barones went out of the 
cite, and the first nyght they lodged vi. myle for- 
warde.’ In the same sense it is applied to time, as 
Ezk 39” ‘from that day and forward’; 4377 ‘upon 
the eighth day, and so forward.’ Cf. Stubbes, Anat. 
Abus. ti. 34, ‘If sixtie would serue, they must have 
an hundred, and so forward.’ A bold expression is 
found in 2 Es 3° ‘before ever the earth came for- 
ward,’ that is, into existence (anteguam terra 
adventaret), a tr retained in RY, though it is 
perhaps unique in Eng. literature. 

When used figuratively with certain verbs ‘for- 
ward’ has the meaning of ‘advance the interests 
of, help the progress of an undertaking.’ The verbs 
in AV are (1) set, 1 Ch 23+ ‘to set forward the work 
of the house of the LorD’ (33>, RV as AVm ‘to 
oversee’: so in Ezr 3°% RV changes AV ‘set 
forward’ into ‘have the oversight,’ though in 2 Ch 
3412 ‘to set it forward’ is accepted for the same * 
Heb. with RVm ‘to preside over it’; and in 34% 
‘overseers’ of AV is changed into ‘set forward,’ for 
Heb. ovny3p). The phrase is applied to evil works 
as well as to good, Job 30% ‘they set forward my 
calamity’ (iy) ; Wis 1438 ‘ the singular diligence of 
the artificer did help to set forward the ignorant to 
more superstition ’ (zpoerpévaro, RV ‘ urged forward 
by the ambition of the artificer’). To those ex- 
amples RV adds 1 Co 16° ‘that ye may set me for- 
ward on my journey,’ and 2Co 1, 3 Jn ® (all zpo- 
méumw), Where the meaning is somewhat different, 
to start one upon a journey. Shakespeare often 
uses the phrase intransitively (never trans. as here), 
as I Henry IV. i. iii. 38, ‘ Weare prepared. Iwill 
set forward to-night.’ The expression ‘set forward’ 
in this literal sense is also found in AV, but only 
in Nu, where it occurs 15 times of the marching of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness. (2) Help, only 
Zee 1% ‘they helped forward the affliction’ (1y 
nyt, RVm “helped the evil’), that is, the heathen 
not only acted as God’s instruments in chastising 
Israel, but went further. (3) Haste, only 1 Es 1” 
‘the Lord is with me hasting me forward’ (ém- 
oreviuv). (4) Bring, only 3 Jn © ‘whom if thou 
bring forward on their journey after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well’ (RV ‘set forward,’ as above). 
The same meaning is found intransitively with go in 
Gn 268 ‘waxed great, and went forward’ (aba 
ba) wba, lit. as AVim, ‘went going’; RV ‘grew 
more and more’); and Ad. Est 134. The literal 
sense occurs in Nu 2*4 105 and (‘go on forward’) 
18 10% Cf. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. (Globe ed. p. 21 
1. 3), ‘Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of seeing some innocent amusement 
going forward’; and Shaks. Mids. N’ ight’s Dream, 
Iy. il. 17, ‘If our sport had gone forward, we had 
all been made men.’ 

In modern English ‘forward’ as an adj. means 
presumptuous, impertinent. This meaning is found 
as early as the beg. of the 17th cent. ; thus, Warner, 
Alb. Eng. 1X. xlvii. 221, ‘They tould how forward 
Maidens weare, how proude if in request.’ But it 

*The only remaining occurrence of the infin. is 1 Ch 1521. 
where AV has ‘to excel,’ AVm ‘to oversee,’ and RV ‘to 
lead.” The meaning is undoubtedly always ‘to preside over,’ 
whether workmen or more especially a choir of singers. The 


ptcp. seen in 2 Ch 3413 is found in the title of many psalms 
and translated ‘the chief (RV Chief) Musician,’ ve 


FOUL 


does not occur in AV. There the adj. means either 
ready, 2Co 8 ‘to be forward a year ago’ (rd 
dékew, RV ‘to will’), or zealous, 2 Co 8" * being 
more forward, of his own accord he went unto you’ 
(cmovdatétepos, RV ‘very earnest’); Gal 2! ‘which 
I also was forward to do’ (écmovéaca, RV ‘was 
zealous’); and 1 Mac 1}, where the zealis in a bad 
cause (mpocOuundnody tives), Cf. Hall, Contempla- 
tions (Works, ed. 1634, ii. 52), ‘ What marvell is it 
if God bee not forward to give, where we care not 
to aske, or aske as if we cared not to receive?’ 
and (for the meaning ‘ ready’) Livingstone (Select 
Biographies, Wod. i. 229), ‘ Xr. James went back 
with him, and finding him forward to go in with 
him . . . believed him.’ 

Forwardness occurs once in Shakespeare, and 
then in later writers frequently in the mod. sense 
of over-confidence, presumption. As You Like It, 
I. ii. 159— 

‘Since the youth will not be intreated, 

His own peril on his forwardness.’ 
But in AV the only meaning is readiness or zeal. 
Once it is in a bad cause, Wis 14!” (crovd4 ; RV 
‘zeal’); elsewhere only 2Co 88 (c7ovdy, RV 
‘earnestness’), and 9? ‘I know the forwardness of 
your mind’ (riv rpoduulay buav, RV ‘your readi- 
ness’). So Hall (Works, ii. 16), referring to the 
Wise Men from the East, says, ‘God encourages 
their holy forwardnesse from heaven.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOUL (Old Eng. ful) is of the same root (Sans- 
krit pa, to stink) as Gr. réov and Lat. pis, purulent 
matter, as from a sore, and its earliest meaning is 
loathsome, whether to sight or smell. It is applied, 
for example, to blood, Wis 11° ‘a perpetual running 
river troubled with foul blood,’ in reference to the 
Egyptian plague (alware AvOpwoer, the only occurrence 
of this adj. in bibl. Greek, lit. ‘with blood like 
gore,’ RV ‘with clotted blood’). In this sense 
‘foul’ is applied to disease, as Shaks. Hamlet, 
Iv. i. 21— 

‘But, like the owner of a foul disease, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life’ ; 
and Lear, I. i. 167— 
‘ Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul disease.’ 

2. From this to moral uncleanness the step was 
easily and early made. In AV it is so applied only 
to unclean spirits, and only twice, Mk 9°, Rev 18? 
(both dxd@apros). 

The adj. 2xcOupros is used 22 times in NT with redux (Mt 2, 
Mk 11, Lk 5, Ac 2, Rev 2) and once with rve¥ze docipeoviov (Lk 433), 
Tindale translates by ‘unclean spirit’ generally, but he gives 
‘foul spirit’? in Mk 127 58 725, Lk 436 618 829, and is always 
followed by Cov., Cran., Gen., and (except in Mk 725) Bish. 
Wyclif., and the Rhem. NT, after Vulg. spiritus tmmundus, 
have ‘unclean spirit’ everywhere. AV seems quite accidentally 
to retain ‘foul’ in Mk 925 ; but in Rev 18?it is probably retained 
for variety, the same Gr. word as applied to birds being trd 
‘unclean’ in the same verse. RV gives ‘unclean’ everywhere. 


Since dxdé@apros is properly ceremonially unclean, 
the moral element is less prominent than when 
movnpos is applied to mvedua (Mt 12%, Lk 77 8? 11°8, 
Ac 19! 13.15.16) AV ‘evil’ or ‘wicked,’ RV always 
‘eyil’), and consequently ‘ foul’ with its suggestion 
of separation through loathsomeness is a very 
appropriate tr®, and is frequently used of evil 
spirits, or their abode, in English literature. 
Thus Shaks. Tam. of Shrew, Indue. ii. 17— 

‘0, that a mighty man of such descent, 


Of such possessions and so high esteem, 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit. 


Cf. Watts, Ps exxi. (L. M.) 25— 
‘On thee foul spirits have no power.’ 


Shaks. has ‘foul devil’ (Rich. III. 1. ii. 50), and 
often ‘foul fiend’ (14 times, of which 11 are in K. 


FOUNDATION 61 


Lear and always in the mouth of ‘ Edgar’), as 
Rich. LT. i. iv. 58— 
‘With that, methoughts, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me.’ 

3. ‘Foul’ is often set in opposition to fair, and 
that (1) in the sense of ugly. Thus Chaucer, Clerk: 
Merchant (E. 1209)— 

‘If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparaille ; 

If thou be foul, be fre of thy dispence, 

To gete thee frendes ay do thy travaille.’ 
This is the meaning of Job 16'6 ‘My face is foul 
with weeping,’ though RVm gives ‘defiled,’ as if a 
closer rendering of the Heb. (1279n); but the Heb. 
root is to be red, and the most probable tr® ‘my 
face is red with weeping.’ So Livingstone, Select 
Biog. 306, ‘ When he came out all his face was foull 
with weeping.’ (2) As applied to weather: 1 Es 9° 
(xetuody), 91 (pa xetmepiv}), and Mt 16* (xe.uoy). 

4. Foul is twice found in AV with the meaning 
of disgraceful: Sir 54 ‘a foul shame is upon the 
thief’ (alcxvvn; RV ‘upon the thief there is 
shame’); 20%‘ A lie is a foul blot in aman’ (uapos 
movnpés). Examples of both phrases are found in 
Shaks. Thus Rich. IIT. I. iii. 249— 

‘ Hast. False-boding woman, end thy frantic curse, 

Lest to thy harm thou move our patience.’ 

Q. Marg. Foul shame upon you! you have all moved mine’; 
and Much Ado, il. i. 64— 

‘Nature, drawing an antick, 
Made a foul blot.’ 

5. The Amer. RV introduces ‘foul’ in the mod. 
sense of dirty: Is 196 ‘ And the rivers shall become 
foul’ (AV ‘And they shall turn the rivers far 
away’; RV ‘And the rivers shall stink’). So 
Job 30% Cov. ‘Their dwellinge was beside foule 
brokes.’ This is the meaning of the verb ‘to foul’ 
in Ezk 32? 3418-19, its only occurrences, where it re- 
fers to the polluting of running water. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOUNDATION.—In the OT the words ‘found’ 
and ‘foundation’ are for the most part tr™ of 70: 
and its derivatives, which are freely used in a 
metaphorical as well as aliteral sense. The foun- 
dation stones of some of Solomon’s buildings are 
described as huge and costly (1 K 7”). In con- 
nexion with the laying of the foundation stone 
various superstitious rites were widely practised, 
the offering of a human victim being a not in- 
frequent accompaniment of the ceremony (see 
Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 22, 51, 55; Strack, 
Der Blutaberglaube, 68). It is possible that the 
record of such an incident was embodied in the 
original form of the tradition preserved about Hiel 
the Bethelite, ‘ He laid the foundation [of Jericho] 
on (? 2) Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates 
thereof on his youngest son Segub’ (1 K 16*4). 

In NT ‘foundation’ is used in two distinct 
senses, an active and a passive. In the former sense 
it represents xaraBody (properly ‘ founding’), which 
(except in He 11" karaBor orépuaros, used of Sarah) 
is confined to the collocation xavaBody xdcpov, ‘ the 
foundation of the world,’ Mt 13 25%4, Lk 11°, 
Jn 1774, Eph 14, He 4° 9%, 1 P 1”, Rev 138178 In 
the passive sense ‘the foundations of the earth’ 
(v8 "7D1D, once Job 38° ory ‘ pedestals,’ once Ps 104° 
ma ‘ bases’) frequently appears in OT, Mic 6’, 
Ig 2418 4021, Jer 31°”, Ps 82°, Pr 8%. The passive 
sense of the word is in NT represented by euéhuos 
(both literal and metaphorical). This word is 
used, eGus in our Lord’s simile of the two buildings 
(Lk 64%), as well as in St. Paul’s simile of the 
building tested by fire (1 Co 3). In 1 Co 34 the 
Church’s foundation is Christ, in Eph 2” she is 
built upon the foundation of (the gospel of) the 
apostles and (NT) prophets, Jesus Christ being 
the chief corner-stone. : d 

In Jer 50%, where AV has ‘foundations,’ the 


FOUNTAIN 


meaning of nix is prob. ‘bulwarks’ (RV) or 
‘buttresses’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lew.). In Is 16’ * raisin- 
cakes’ seems to be the meaning, not ‘foundations * 
(see FLAGON). The ‘gate of the foundation’ (1y¥ 
sion) in 2 Ch 23° is obscure. Perhaps we should 
read 10'v ‘the gate Sur,’ asin 2 K 11%, or npn 'Y 
‘the horse gate’ (see Ouf. Heb. Lex. s. %0:). In 
2Ch 33 for AV ‘these are the things wherein 
Solomon was instructed,’ RV substitutes ‘ these 
are the foundations which Sol. laid’ (taking 75:7 as 
Hoph. infin. of 79). RV further gives ‘founda- 
tions’ for ‘ posts’ in Is 64 as tr. of nisy, a derivative 
from Dyin metaph. sense. Finally, in two instances 
(Ps 894 972) where AV tr. ji92 ‘habitation, RV 
gives the correct sense ‘ foundation.’ 
J. A. SELBIE. 

FOUNTAIN.—1. A fountain is a natural outflow, 
or spring, of water, and is in this way distinguished 
from a well of artificial construction (see WELL). 
Palestine, owing to its physical structure, is especi- 
ally rich in fine springs of water. Remarkably 
appropriate is the statement (Dt 8”), ‘ For the Lord 
thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains (nixy.) and depths 
springing forth in valleys and hills.’ 

2. The Cretaceous limestone of which W. Pales- 
tine is mainly composed being open and porous, 
the rain (or snow) which falls during the winter 
months percolates downwards and forms under- 
ground reservoirs in the strata, which burst forth 
along the sides of the Jordan depression, as also 
on the western flanks of the central table-land.* 
Equally favourable is the geological structure of 
the eastern sides of the Jordanic depression for the 
production of springs; for the heavy falls of snow 
which cover the Lebanon and Hermon ranges in 
winter give rise to copious fountains which supply 
the head waters of the Litany, the Jordan, and the 
rivers of Damascus. Not less remarkable are some 
of the fountains of the region of Trachonitis and 
the Perzea, which have their sources in the volcanic 
mountains of the Hauran, and their outlets into the 
Jordan by the Hieromax and the Jabbok. Fine 
springs are also numerous along the western shore 
of the L. of Tiberias, scattering verdure and 
fertility along their course. Amongst the Edomite 
mountains and those of the Sinaitic peninsula the 
most important fountains are those of the Wady 
Musa, which flows down through the city of Petra ; 
the ‘Ain Abu Werideh (or el- Weibeh), and ‘Ain 
Ghurundel in the Arabah; the Wady el-Ain at 
the entrance to the grand gorge of es-Sik, between 
Jebel Mus& and ‘Akabah ;+ and those which de- 
scend from the flanks of Jebel Mtsa (Mount Sinai) 
itself. The spring of ‘Ain Kadis, which issues forth 
at the base of a limestone cliff in the Badiet et-Tth 
(Wilderness of Paran), has been identified, with 
much probability, as the site of Kadesh-Barnea.t 

3. Thermal Springs.—Many of the springs which 
flow directly into the Dead Sea and the lower 
waters of the Jordan have a high temperature, 
due partly to the existence of voleanic rocks 
(basalt), still highly heated, with which the waters 
come in contact; and partly to the depth below 
the surface to which the underground waters de- 
scend before issuing forth into day. 

The following are the most important thermal 
springs § :— 

4. Hammam (or Hammath), situated on the W. 

* The average rainfall at Jerus. is about 30 inches, nearly the 
whole of which falls between Noy. and Feb. ; in the Lebanon it 
is probably considerably greater. See Glaisher, ‘Meteorological 
Observations at Jerus.’ in PEJ'St, 1887-98. 

+ Described by Riippell, Miss Martineau, Dean Stanley, and 
Major Kitchener (Mount Seir, App. 208). 

t This fountain was discovered by Rowlands, and his identifica- 
tion of it with Kadesh-Barnea has been supported by Holland 
and Trumbull after personal inspection of the spot (Kadesh- 
Barnea, 1884). 

§ Some of the Jordan Valley springs appear to burst forth 
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side of the Sea of Tiberias, near to which Herod the 
tetrarch built the city of that name.* Temp. 143°3° 
Fahr., water sulphurous.t 2. Yarmuk, N. of Umm 
Keis (Gadara). Temp. 109° Fahr., water sulphur- 
ous.t 3. Zerka Main (Callirrhoé), ten principal 
warm and sulphurous springs, of which the lowest 
reaches a temperature of 143° Fahr.§ Here Herod 
the Great bathed during his last illness.|| 4 
‘Ain Zara enters the Dead Sea on the E. side. 
Temp. 109° Fahr.7 5. ‘Ain es-Sultdn, in the Plain 
of Jericho (el-Ghér), W. of the Jordan. Temp. 
71° Fahr. (See ARABAH, JERICHO.) 6. ‘Ain el- 
Beida enters the Wady el-Jeib S. of Jebel Usdum. 
Temp 91° Fahr. 7. ‘Ain el-Khubarah, W. of the 
Dead Sea, water sulphurous. Temp. 88-93° Fahr.** 
8. ‘Ain Feshkhah, W. of the Dead Sea. Temp. 
82° Fahr.{+ 9. The springs of Anon (‘Ainmun) near 
to Salim in Samaria, where John baptized (Jn 3”). 
According to Conder the head springs issue from 
an open valley, surrounded by desolate hills ; but 
the water gushes forth over a stony bed and 
rapidly produces a fine perennial stream surrounded 
by oleanders.tt 10. Kishon. The springs forming 
the head waters of the Kishon are remarkable for 
their copiousness. Stanley describes them as ‘ full- 
grown from their birth.’ They rise at the foot of 
Mt. Tabor and form a chain of pools and springs, 
together with quagmires and swamps, which were 
fatal to many of Sisera’s army §§ (Jg 54). The 
river enters the Mediterranean at the northern 
base of Mt. Carmel. 11. Banidés. The springs at 
the head of the Jordan at Banidés(Czsarea Philippi) 
issue from a cavern above the town, constituting 
the ‘upper sources,’ and are augmented by a still 
larger fountain below, which is known as ‘the 
lower springs’; so that the Jordan is full-grown 
from its birth.|||| 412. The Jerusalem fountains. 
Jerus. in former times was supplied from several 
sources ; but we are here concerned only with the 
natural fountains. Of these the most remarkable 
are the Upper Springs of Gihon, 11 which are inter- 
mittent, and break out underground in the Kidron 
Valley (Wady en-Nar), forming the chief source of 
this stream, from whence the water is carried by 
an underground conduit to a pool, now known as 
the ‘ Fountain of the Virgin’ (Ain Umm ed-Deraj), 
to the west side of the City of David. This con- 
duit, 1760 feet (or 1200 cubits) in length, was 
constructed by Hezekiah on the approach of the 
Assyrian army (2 K 20”, 2 Ch 32%). In 1880 a 
pupil of Schick observed an inscription which was 
afterwards deciphered by Sayce and Guthe. It 
contains in old Heb. characters a record of the 
construction.*** This fount is the only natural 
spring of water at Jerusalem, and is the chief source 
of supply of pure water at the present day. The 
pools of Solomon, near Bethlehem, were formerly 
the chief sources of supply for Jerus., and were 
conducted into the city by an upper and lower 
conduit hewn in stone, now fallen into disuse. 
The pools are supplied by a fine spring which issues 


along the line of the great ‘fault,’ by which the valley #8 tra- 
versed. (See ARABAH.) 

* Jos. Ant. xv. ii. 3. t Lynch, Of. Rep. p. 202. 

t Robinson, Phys. Geog. Holy Land, 24. 
ae elas Land of Moab, xiii. 247; Conder, Heth and Moab, 

5, i ~ 

| Jos. Ant. xvit. vi. 5. This spring isalso supposed to be that 
called ‘En-eglaim’ (spring of the calves), Ezk 4710, 

“[ Lartet, Voy. d’Haplor. 291. 

** Tristram, Land of Israel, 305. tt Ib. pp. 252-255. 

tt Tent-Work in Palestine, p. 50. §§ Zb. pp. 69, 97. 

lll The springs rise at a level of about 1000 feet above the Medi- 
terranean, and are joined by the waters of the Hasbany coming 
down from the western slopes of Hermon (Conder, Tent-Work 
215; Tristram, Land of Israel, 584). ss 

4{§| Explored by Robinson in 1838, and by Warren and Conder, 
SWP pt. 0. 346 (1886), also Recovery of Jerusalem, 257. 

*** Generally known as the Siloam Tablet ; SWP ii. 346 (1886) ; 
Recovery of Jerusalem, 257 ; ZDMG (1882), pp. 725-750; Sayce, 
H oe Me ff. ; Driver, Hed. Text of Sam. xv. ; Pilcher, PSBA, 
x1X, . 
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forth from the limestone rock above the upper pool. 
The water is still carried by a conduit to Bethle- 
hem, and also fertilizes ‘the gardens of Solomon’ 
in the valley below. E. HULL. 


FOUNTAIN GATE.—See GATE and JERUSALEM. 
FOUR.—See NuMBER. 


FOURSQUARE.—Now that ‘square’ is confined 
to that which has fowr equal sides, ‘foursquare’ is 
looked upon as redundant, though writers like 
Ruskin, steeped in biblical phraseology, use it 
still. Formerly ‘square’ meant simply equal- 
sided, and the number of sides had to be expressed. 
Thus ‘ fivesquare,’ 1 K 67™, taken from the text of 
the Geneva Bible, ‘the upper poste and side postes 
were fiue square.’ ‘ Foursquare’ is used of the altar 
of burnt-offering (Ex 27! 38), of the incense-altar 
(Ex 30? 37%), and of the high priest’s breastplate 
(2816 39°), the meaning being clearly expressed in 
30? ‘A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit the breadth thereof; foursquare shall it be’ 
(3329). It is also used of the borders of the brazen 
bases in Solomon’s temple (1 K 7% ya79); of the 
inner court of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 40) and of 
the ‘holy oblation’ (48°) ; and, finally, of the holy 
city, new Jerusalem (Rev 21", rerpdywvos). 


FOWL.—The word ‘ fowl,’ now restricted to the 
domestie cock and hen, ‘ the barn-door fowl,’ was 
formerly applied to all feathered animals, and occa- 
sionally even to all winged creatures. Thus Sir 11 
in Wyclif’s tr® of 1382 is ‘Short in foules (Vulg. 
in volatilibus) is a bee,’ though Purvey’s Revision 
of 13888 gives, ‘A bee is litil among briddis.’ 
Indeed, when Wyclif has to make a distinction 
between feathered and unfeathered creatures that 
fly, he uses ‘fowl’ of the latter: Ezk 39!” ‘Saye 
thou to eche bryd, and to alle foulis’ (q32-ba tisyd 7x, 
Vulg. dic omni volucri et universis avibus), though 
Rogers and Coverdale reverse the order, ‘Speake 
unto alle the foules and euery byrde.’?* And AV 
uses ‘fowls’ of unfeathered winged creatures in 
Ly 11” * All fowls that creep, going upon all four, 
shall be an abomination unto you’ (Alva pw 75). 
This is Wyclif’s tr® ‘Alle of foules (1388, ‘ Al 
thing of foulis’) that goth on foure feete’; after 
Vulg. Omne de volucribus quod graditur super 
quatuor pedes; and Tindale’s, ‘all foules that 
crepe and goo upon all iiii. shalbe an abhominacion 
unto you.’ The LXX has mdvra ra éprerd tov 
merewov ; RV ‘All winged creeping things’ (see 
art. CREEPING THINGS).t T. Adams (Works, 
ij. 13) distinguishes ‘fowls’ from ‘flies’: ‘the 
eagles hunt no flies so long as there be fowls in 
the air.’ He thus uses ‘fowls’ exactly as we now 
use ‘ birds,’ and that was its commonest use by 
far. Thus Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 181, 
|. 22), ‘Why, doe you not think me as wise, as 
some Fowle are, that ever change their Aboad 
towards the Winter?’ 

RV accepts the AV rendering ‘fowl’ or ‘ fowls’ 
throughout OT, except Lv 11”, Ezk 39", already 
noted, and in the three passages in which the Heb. 
is ory ‘ayit, a bird of prey: Gn 15" (RV ‘birds of 
prey’), Job 287 (RV ‘bird of prey’), Is 18° (RV 
‘ravenous birds’). Cf. Bacon, Hssays (p. 240, 1. 2), 
‘But now, if a Man can tame this Monster, and 
bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, 


* The Geneva Bible of 1560 translated more accurately (as 
LXX Elzty zavrl épvéw weresva), ‘Speake unto euerie feathered 
foule.’ This was accepted by AV, with marg. ‘to the fowl of 
every Wing.’ RV has ‘Speak unto the birds of every sort’ ; 
Siegfried, Sprich zu den mannigfach beschwingten Vogeln. 

+ This use was either unknown to or ignored by Shakespeare 
when he wrote, Comedy of Errors, m1. i. 79— 


‘I pray thee, let me in. 
Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish have no fin. 
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and with her fly other ravening Fowle, and kill 
ey it is somewhat worth’; and Milton, PL 
x — 
“A flock of ravenous fowl.’ 
In Wis 19% ‘a new generation of fowls’ (véay 
yeverw sdpvéwv) is changed into ‘a new race of 
birds.’ In NT the Gr. (always plu.) is either dpveov 
(Rev 1917-21) or rerewév (Mt 676 134, Mk 44 S20 ie 85 
124 13, Ac 10? 11°), and, except in the two places 
in Ac, RV changes into ‘ birds.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOWL. — Neither in AV nor in RV has any 
system been followed in the rendering of the 
various words for birds in the Heb. original. 
These words are—4. "jy ‘éph. This word signifies 
collectively birds or winged creatures, It is often 
in the construct state with nynwn the skies. It cor- 
responds with the Arab. twir, the root of which 
seems to signify to fly. It ought to be tr? every- 
where birds. It is, however, more generally tr@ 
fowl, but also often birds (Jer 4*). It is usually 
collective (Ezk 31°), but sometimes singular (?) 
(Gn 17-9, Ly 1733). It is sometimes used for 
carrion birds (2 S 212). 

2. ory ‘ayit, usually collective (in Is 46" singular, 
applied to Cyrus) for birds of prey, is, however, tr® 
in AV fowls (Gn 15"), RV birds of prey; also 
AV fowls (Job 287, Is 18°), RV birds of prey and 
ravenous birds, AV and RV vib wy ravenous birds 
(Ezk 394). 

3. By gippér isin many places a collective term 
for birds, from the root 153 zdphar, to ‘ twitter,’ or 
‘chirp,’ or ‘ whistle’ (cf. Arab. safar, to ‘ whistle’). 
It is used collectively, Gn 15", Lv 14453, Dt 144 
etc., where it is tr? AV and RV ‘birds’; Dt 4.7 
Neh 538, Ps 88, where it is tr? EV ‘fowl.’ It 
is sometimes in construct state with msxba (Ezk 
17% etc.), at others with 73> (Ps 148”). Zippér, 
like its Arab. equivalent ‘ws ftir, is also used for 
the smaller twittering birds, particularly the 
sparrow (Ps 84° etc.). 

The zgippor is said to nest in the cedar (Ps 104”), 
to flee to the mountains (Ps 112), to be taken in 
nets and snares (Ps 124’, Pr 6°, Am 3°). Four 
different ways of taking animals and birds are 
alluded to in a single passage (Job 18%). In all 
there are seven different Heb. words for the various 
sorts of traps. The ‘cage full of birds’ (Jer 5°’) 
may refer to the custom of hanging cages of birds 
on the trees, on which birdlime or snares are 
placed, or near which the sportsman lies concealed, 
to entice the birds by the singing of the captives 
(but see CAGE). The voice of the zgippdér (Ke 12') 
is the morning song, announcing the dawn. 

4%, 732 bya ba‘al-kdndph (Pr 1"), the ‘ possessor of 
a wing,’ is a figurative expression for a bird. 

5. In NT (and Sir 43") rerewd (or rd 7.) is general 
for birds, by which it is trin RV, while AV gives 
fowls (Mt 134, Lk 13°). When birds of prey are 
intended d8pvea is used (Rev 191"). 

Birds are divided into clean and unclean (Dt 
1411-20), Liv gives the list only of the unclean birds 
(1133-20), The ‘fowls that creep’ or ‘creeping 
thing that flieth,’ RV ‘winged creeping things’ 
(Lv 112-3, Dt 14”), may refer to such as the bats, 
and the insects that do not leap as well as fly (see 
full discussion in art. CREEPING THINGS). The 
birds allowed in sacrifice were ¢wrtle-doves and 
pigeons (Lv 1"), and zippédrim (Lv 14***). The 
last were prob. any twitterers or clean birds except 
the two above mentioned. Among the birds men- 
tioned as having been used as food are ques; 
partridges, fatted fowls (barburim, 11K 4%, see 
Cock), and fowl (zippér, Neh 5%). The last may 
refer to small birds. It is prob. that the sparrows, 
sold two for a farthing and five for two farthings 
(Mt 10%, Lk 12%), were for food. They and other 
small birds are caught and sold in immense numbers 
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at this day, and at prices similar to those of our 
Saviour’s day. Cocks and hens are mentioned in 
NT, and were doubtless used for food. 

The migrations of birds are especially noteworthy 
in the Holy Land, as a Gomis. midway between 
the tropics and cooler regions of the north. They 
are noted in Scripture (Ca 24-4, Jer 87). 

Their singing is also alluded to (Ec 124, Ps 1041), 
and their jlight (Ex 194, Dt 324-12), 

Eggs were eaten (Lk 11¥). The eggs of wild 
birds, on which the hen was sitting, could be 
taken, but not the hen at the same time (Dt 22°). 
Ostrich eggs are mentioned (Job 3944, see OSTRICH). 
‘Eggs that are left’ (Is 104) may refer to the 
supplementary eggs of the ostrich, or to the nests 
that have been deserted owing to fright of the 
parent birds. Eggs of serpents are alluded to (Is 
59°). For the expression ‘sitteth on eggs’ (Jer 
17 RV, AVm ‘ gathereth young’), see PARTRIDGE. 
Birds’ nests are often found in places of worship 
(Ps 848), For general subject of birds, their habits, 
etc., see NATURAL HISTORY. G. E. Post. 


FOWLER is marked by the Oxf. Eng. Dict. as 
‘now rare,’ the more commonplace ‘ bird-catcher ’ 
being its substitute. It is found in AV, Ps 1247 
(war, ptep. of [wp] to lay snares); Hos 9% (wap: 
[all]) ; Ps 918, Pr 6° (vp, found also in Jer 5%, AV 
‘he that setteth snares’; RV ‘fowlers,’ which is 
Wyclif’s word). Shaks. has the word but once— 
Mids. Night’s Dream, Ul. ii. 20— 


$ As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye.’ 
For Fowling see under HUNTING. 


FOX (byw shii‘dl, dddant, vulpes).—There can be 
no doubt that shi@‘dl meant both jackal and fox. 
It is used in the sing. only once in OT (Neh 4°), 
where the intention is doubtless to refer to a 
small animal, and fox is more likely to be meant 
than jackal. The plural shi‘dlim is used in a 
number of places in OT. AV has tr‘ it in all of 
them foxes. In two of these (Jg 154, Ps 631°) the 
context makes it pretty certain that the jackal is 
intended. In the first passage Samson is said 
to have caught 300 shé‘dlim. This would be 
well-nigh impossible in the case of foxes, which 
are shy, solitary animals, but not difficult in that 
of jackals, which are gregarious. In the second 
the expression ‘they shall be a portion for foxes’ 
implies a carrion-eater. Foxes may sometimes 
join other animals in feasting on the slain, but it 
is jackals that share with vultures the carrion of 
a battlefield. In the other passages of OT shii‘dlim 
may mean either animal, though the context points 
rather to the habits of the fox than to those of the 
jackal, Thus La 5’ represents shi‘dlim as walking 
on the ruins of Zion, and Ezk 134 ‘ shd‘Além in the 
deserts’ (RV ‘waste places’), and Ca 2% speaks of 
‘the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines’ 
(RV ‘vineyards’). A special word for jackals 
occurs in OT oy (see DRAGON under o%3", and 
JACKAL), 

The Gr. d\dérnf means the fox only. In NT the 
sing. occurs once (Lk 13”), where Herod is spoken 
of as a fox. Here the reference is to the well- 
known cunning of this animal. It occurs twice in 
the plu. (Mt 87°, Lk 9°) ‘foxes have holes.’ 

The fox of Syria does not differ essentially from 
the common fox of Europe, Vulpes vulgaris, L. 
Its body is about 14 in. long, and its bushy tail 
almost as long. It is of a grey colour, has a long 
pointed snout, and small cunning eyes. It is a 
nocturnal animal, prowling about houses and en- 
campments. It captures poultry, and small birds 
and animals. It is also very fond of grapes, and 
both it and the jackal do much mischief in vine- 
yards. (Ee 1B, Leto 


FRAME 


FRAGMENT.—The word kddopa (from kddew, to 
break) is used in the plu. («Adcpara) of the re- 
mains of the loaves and fishes in the account of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand (Mt 149, Mk 
6%, Lk 92’, Jn 6! 18), the Four Thousand (Mt 15°, 
Mk 88), and in the reference to these miracles (Mk 
g}9- 20) and it is used nowhere else in NT.* 

The Versions have offered a great variety of trn. Wyclif 
varies between ‘ broken gobbets’ (Mt 140), ‘ relefis’ (Mt 1537, 
Mk 88, Jn 612.13), and ‘broken meat’ or ‘metis.’ Tind. has 
‘gobbets’ in Mt 1420 and Mk 643, elsewhere ‘ broken meate’ 
(1526 ed. in Mk 820 ‘levinges’). Rogers (Matthew's Bible) 
introduces ‘ scrappes’ (Mt 1420), has ‘ gobbettes’ in Mk 643, and 
“broken meate’ in the rest. Coverdale gives ‘broken meate’ 
everywhere except Mk 64% ‘broken ener The Great Bible offers 
‘fragments’ as a new tr= (Mt 1420), and ‘leauinges’ (Mk 820), 
says simply ‘ baskettes full ther of’ in Mk 64°, and for the rest 
has ‘broken meate.’ The Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles follow 
the Great Bible in all places except Mk 64% ‘fragments,’ and 
(Gen. 1560 only) Mt 1537 ‘fragments’ again. The Rhemish NT 
prefers ‘fragments’ everywhere except Mt 1420 ‘leauings.’ 
AV accepts ‘fragments’ in all but the two passages which 
refer to the miracle of the Four Thousand, where it falls back 
on the rendering ‘broken meat.’ RV chooses ‘ broken pieces’ 
(which has appeared only once before, Mk 643 Coy.), and uses 
it consistently throughout. 

- Why were the Revisers not content with AV 
‘fragments’? ‘ For some mysterious reason,’ says 
Sir Edmund Beckett (Should the Revised New 
Test. be Authorised? 1882, p. 91), ‘they prefer 
“broken pieces” to ‘‘fragments that remained 
over” of the two sets of loaves and fishes. We 
have all heard of ‘ broken victuals”; but the 
victuals were once whole, and had been broken. 
Each piece of bread or fish is a piece, and not 
broken, though broken off, if they will be so pre- 
cise. But a fragment is a piece broken off. So 
here is another miserable bit of pedantry of some 
kind, and for some unknown reason, which only 
turns right into wrong for nothing; for the AV is 
certainly quite as accurate a translation : indeed 
the Durham Greek professor said more so.’ 

But there are two good reasons. In the first 
place the word ‘ fragment’ carries, and has always 
carried, a sense of contempt. Shaks. uses the 
word seven times, and this is always present, 
mostly prominent. The aptest instance is perhaps 
Troi. and Cress. V. ii. 159— 

‘ The fragments, scraps, the bits, and greasy reliques 

Of her o’er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.’ 
Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, iv. 16 (p. 195), ‘ Yea, 
now full willingly would the Christians have 
accepted the terms formerly offered them; and 
now their hungrie stomachs would make dainties 
of those conditions which before, when full of 
pride, they threw away as fragments.’ In the 
second place the ‘broken pieces’ were not frag- 
ments of larger pieces ; all that the disciples gave 
to the multitude were ‘ broken pieces,’ and these 
which were gathered up were the broken pieces 
that were in excess of the requirements. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRAME.—To ‘frame’ (from Old Eng. framian, 
to profit, succeed) is primarily to make good pro- 
gress, to prosper, as Melville, Diary, p. 272, ‘The 
Bischope haid lurked a yeir or twa lyk a tod in 
his holl, as his custom was when things framed 
nocht with him.’ Then it is used in a neutral 
sense, to get on well or ill as the case may be, as 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xxxii., ‘But let us, how- 
ever mattérs frame, cast over the affairs of the 
bride upon the Bridegroom.’ And then come the 
various transitive meanings of preparing, fitting 
for use. In AV the verb is used with a direct 
object, except once with a foll. infinitive. 

l. To contrive, to manage, Jg 12% ‘he could 
not frame to pronounce it right’ (ja 1215 p>, lit. 
‘fix to speak so,’ perhaps ‘fix the mind,’ i.e. 
catch the slight difference in the pronunciation). 

* Its occurrences in LXX are Lv 26 621, Jg 953 195, 1 § 3012, 


28 1121. 22, Hzk 1319; where EV give ‘piece,’ except Jg 19° 
‘morsel’ (of bread), and Ezk 1319 ‘ handful’ (of barley). 
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Cf. Return from Parnass. Iv. vy. 62 (2nd pt.), 
‘Schollers must frame to liue at a low sayle.’ 

2. To direct, Hos 54 ‘ They will not frame their 
doings to turn unto their God’ (im N, lit. as 
AVm ‘ on will not give’; RV as AVm. ‘Their 
doings will not suffer them to turn unto their 
God,’ with AV text in marg.). Cf. Rutherford, 
Letters, No. clxxxvii., ‘Frame yourself for Christ, 
and gloom not upon his Cross’: Ps 145% (L. M.), 
Stern. and Hopk.— 

‘ Therefore my mouth and lips I’ll frame 
To speak the praises of the Lord.’ 

3. To form, Is 29!6 ‘Shall the thing framed say 
of him that framed it, He had no understanding ?’ 
(mys? tox ay2; Amer. RV ‘ formed’); and in RV, 
Job 108 ‘Thine hands have framed me and fashioned 
me’ (‘saxy; AV ‘made me’). So Ps 106”, Stern. 
and Hopk.— 

* Upon the hill of Horeb they an idol-calf did frame’ ; 
and Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 1. i. 51— 


* Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time.’ 


4, To fit together, make, Eph 2” ‘all the build- 
ing fitly framed together’ (cuvappodoyoupérn) ; He 
11° ‘the worlds were framed by the word of God’ 
(xarnpric@a) ; and in RV, Eph 46 ‘all the body 
fitly framed and knit together’ (cuvapuodoyovpevov). 
Cf. Spenser, /Q 1. ii. 30— 

* And, thinking of those branches green to frame 

A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rift there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same.’ 

5. To devise, Ps 50% ‘thy tongue frameth 
deceit’? (nxn); 9429 ‘which frameth mischief’ 
(ny*) ; Jer 18" ‘ Behold, I frame evil against you’ 
(ayy) ; and in Amer. RV, Dt 317 ‘I ‘know their 
imagination which they frame’ (n¥y, lit. ‘do,’ 
EV ‘go about’). So Barclay (1514), Cyt. (Percy 
Soe.) 23— 


* Than frame they fraudes men slyly to begyle’ ; 
and Ps 10?, Stern. and Hopk.— 


* In these devices they have framed 
Let them be taken sure.’ 


6. To express, embody, 2 Mac 15 ‘speech 
finely framed delighteth the ears of them that 
read the story’ (7d rs xaracKevfs Tod Adyou; RV 
‘the fashioning of the language’). AV isa modifi- 
cation of the Geneva tr*, ‘the setting out of the 
matter,’ and may be illustrated from Milton, PL 


v. 460— 
* His wary speech 
Thus to th’ empyreal minister he framed.’ 

As a subst. ‘frame’ occurs twice in AV, and 
means something constructed. 1. The structure 
of the body, Ps 10314 ‘he knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust’ (331s). To this 
RV adds Ps 139% ‘ My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret’ (‘pxy, AV ‘my 
substance,’ AVm ‘or, strength; or, body’); and 
Amer. RV, Job 41” ‘his [leviathan’s] goodly 
frame’ (a2y po, EV ‘his seely proportion’). So 
frequently in Paraphrases in Verse (1775), as 574— 


* With sympathetic feelings touch’d 
He knows our feeble frame’ ; 
and 514— 
* We know, that when the soul uncloath’d 
Shall from this body flie, 
"Twill animate a purer frame 
With life that cannot die.’ 


2. The structure of a city, Ezk 40? ‘a very high 
mountain, by which was as the frame of a city’ 
(vy-m3202, Davidson, ‘a building of a city, that is, 
a city-like or citadel-like building’). 

3. RV adds Nu 42, a frame jitted together for 
carrying things upon (nin, AV ‘bar }). 

: Sui J. HASTINGS. 

FRANKINCENSE (732) lébhéndh, MBavos, AuBav- 
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wrés).— Lebhéndh is erroneously tr’ in some places 
in AV ‘incense’ (Is 433 60%, Jer 6% ete. In RV it 
is correctly rendered frankincense). Incense, how- 
ever, is the proper rendering of another word mvp 
kétérah. This substance was compounded of f. 
and other aromatic gums, and seasoned with salt 
(Ex 30%), or sweet, i.e. not so seasoned (Ex 25%, 
Ly 16"). All incense not so made was a strange 
incense, and could not be offered (Ex 30°, ef. 
‘strange fire’ Ly 10?). 

F. is the fragrant resin of an Indian tree, Boswel- 
lia serrata, Stackh., procured by slitting the bark. 
It is imported through Arabia (Is 60%, Jer 6”). It 
is known in Arabia by a name kindred to the 
Heb., z.e. lubdn. It was one of the gifts offered 
by the Magi (Mt 2"). The ‘incense’ of both AV 
and RV (Rev 8°) should be ‘ frankincense.’ 

G. E. Post. 

FRANKISH YERSION.—Scee VrrsIons. 


FRANKLY.—In Lk 7” the verb éyaplcaro is tr@ 
‘he frankly forgave.’ The older VSS have simply 
‘he forgave’ (except Wyclif, 1380, ‘he gaf frely’), 
and RV returns to that. The purpose of the AV 
translators was, no doubt, to bring out on a special 
occasion the special force of this word, which, as 
Bruce says (Lzpos. Gr. Test. ad loc.), is a warmer 
word than dgiévar, and was welcome to St. Luke 
as containing the idea of grace (xdpis). It occurs 
only in the writings of St. Luke (Lk 77! #4, Ac 314 
251-16 9724) and St. Paul (Ro 8, 1 Co 2%, 2Co 
ZEISS Gall 3? bphr4ePhsl22 2? e Coli Zisis sae. 
Philem *”). 

The Eng. word ‘frankly’ is uSed, not in the 
mod. sense of candidly, openly, but in the old and 
literal sense of freely, unrestrainedly, as in Elyot, 
The Governour, li. 234, ‘ puttynge out of their citie 
their women and all that were of yeres unhabill 
for the warres, that they mought more frankely 
sustayne famyne’; and in Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
I. i. 106— 

*O, were it but my life, 
V’ld throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FRANTICK.—Sir 4% ‘Be not as a lion in thy 
house, nor frantick among thy servants’ (g¢avracvo- 
xom@v, lit. ‘conceiving fancies,’ RV ‘fanciful’: 
Fritzsche understands ‘suspicious,’ ‘mistrustful,’ 
argwohnisch, and is followed by Ball [QPB]; but 
Bissell thinks the AV tr. suits the context best, 
and translates ‘as a crazy man’). Tindale has 
‘frantick’ for AV ‘lunatick’ in Mt 17° ‘Master 
have mercy on my soune for he is franticke’; and 
Sir T. More (Workes, p. 270) uses the word in nearly 
the same sense of Luther, ‘And therfore among 
many folishe wordes of Luther, as foolishe as euer 
heretyke spake, he neuer spake a more frantike, 
than in that he saith that God hath nede of our 
faith.’ 


FRAY occurs in Zec 1”! of the terrifying of the 
‘horns’ of the Gentiles, and ‘fray away’ in Dt 28”, 
Jer 78 of the driving away of wild beasts from a 
dead body (all as tr™ of 1797). Amer. RV prefers 
‘frighten.’ ‘Fray’ is also found in 1 Mac 14” 
“every man sat under his vine and his fig tree, and 
there was none to fray them’ (ov« fv 6 éxpohar 
atrovs, RV ‘to make them afraid’); and ‘fray 
away’ in Sir 22 ‘whoso casteth a stone at the 
birds frayeth them away’ (drocoBet ard). 


Fray is what philologists call an aphetic form of ‘affray.’ 
That is to say, the old vb. ‘affray’ lost its unaccented initial 
vowel by aphesis [4¢:évai], as ‘esquire’ became * squire, and the 
like; and this happened to ‘afiray’ while still spelt afray, a 
spelling preserved in its past ptep. ‘afraid’ ( =‘afrayed’). To 
‘fray’ is therefore originally to ‘disturb’ (Anglo-Fr. afrayer, 
late Lat. ex-fridare, from ex and fridus [Old High Ger. fridu), 
‘peace’), a meaning well illustrated by the examples in AY. 


FRECKLE FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY 


i oy of death in his favourite poem Job 319 
i ial fore oe a new turn to the pares! Unlike 
Job, he regards such freedom as the reverse of a benefit = 
which Kirkpatrick describes as ‘a far-fetched interpretation. 
There is no question, however, that the phrase recalls Job 319 
to our minds, and yet that the word is used here, and here only, 
ina bad sense. It means either separated from human friend- 
ship, or more probably from divine protection. Delitzsch’s 
interpretation, set free, discharged, from the responsibilities of 
life, like Lat. defunctus, is less appropriate to the context. The 
cognate subst. nvan [Mw] is used in 2K 155=2 Ch 2621 of 
the separate house ‘or lazaretto to which Uzziah was confined. 
(2) Ac 2228 ‘And Paul said, But I was free born.’ The Gr. is 
simply ’Ey2 33 za) yeyivynucn, ‘But I was even born’; the word 
to be supplied is, however, ‘Pais, ‘Roman,’ from the previous 
verse : so RV ‘But I am a Roman born.’ 

RV adds Is 45% ‘he shall let my exiles go free’ 
for AV ‘let go my captives’ (nv). : 

2. Unhindered, unimpeded, as Shaks. Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, V. ii. 732, ‘For mine own part, I 
breathe free breath.’ So 1 Es 4°? ‘And that all 
they that went from Babylon to build the city 
should have free liberty’ (tadpxew rHy édevbepiar, 
RV ‘should have their freedom’); 2 Th 3! ‘Pray 
for us, that the word of the Lord may have free 
course’ (rpéy7, lit. ‘may run,’ as AVm and RV). 
The AV tr" is a combination of Tind. ‘maye have 
fre passage’ and Rhem. ‘may have course’; RY is 
a return to Wyclif’s ‘that the word of God remne.’ 
RV adds with this sense 1 Co 7 ‘If the husband 
be dead, she is free to be married to whom she 
will’ (€devépa, AV ‘at liberty’). 

3. Exempt, Dt 24°‘ When a man hath taken a 
new wife he shall not go out to war, neither shall 
he be charged with any business; but he shall be 
free at home one year’ (773), 7.e. exempt from public 
duties. 1Ch 9 ‘the Levites, who remaining in 
the chambers were free’ (a7:»5, RV ‘free from 
service’); 1 Mac 157 ‘ And as concerning Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary, let them be free’ (éAev@epa, se. 
from tribute); Mt 15°=Mk 7 ‘he shall be free’ 
—words added in italics to complete the sense 
without equivalent in Greek ; they are omitted b 
RV; Mt 177° ‘Then are the children free. R 
adds He 13° ‘Be ye free from the love of ee a 
(apurdpyupos 6 rpémos, AV ‘ Let your conversation be 
without covetousness’; RVm ‘Let your turn of 
mind be free’: Vaughan is more modern and 
literal, ‘ Let your disposition be unavaricious’). 


In Hos 1011 Coy. uses both forms, ‘Yee as a lyon roareth he, 
that they maye be afrayed, like the children of the see: that 
they may be scarred awaye from Egipte, as men scarre byrdes: 
and frayed awaye (as doues use to be) from the Assirians londe.’ 
The only occurrence of the vb. in Shaks. is Toil. and Cress. 
Im, ii, 24: ‘She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short, as 
if she were frayed with a sprite.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FRECKLE.—In Ly 13° Tindale uses this word 
as tr® of Heb. béhak, which occurs only in this 
place: ‘Yf there appeare in their flesh a glister- 
ynge white somewhat blackesh, then it is but 
frekels growen upp in the skynne: and he is 
cleane.’ Wyclif’s tr™ (1882) was ‘a wemme of 
whijt colour,’ (1388) ‘a spotte of whijt colour’ 
(after Vulg. macula coloris candidi, whence also 
Douay, ‘a spotte of white colour’). Cov. preferred 
‘a whyte scabbe,’ Gen. ‘a white spot.’ But the 
Bishops’ restored ‘freckle’ (in sing. ‘a freckle’), 
and that was accepted by AV, ‘a freckled spot.’ 
RV prefers ‘a tetter,’ for the Heb. means more 
than we now understand by ‘freckle,’ though that 
word formerly described an eruption on the skin, 
as in Whitehead, Goat’s Beard— 


‘The freckles, blotches, and parch’d skins, 
The worms, which, like black-headed pins, 
Peep through the damask cheek, or rise 
On noses bloated out of size, 

Are things which females ought to dread.’ 


The word occurs also in Preface to AV 1611, ‘A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though hee 
haue made many slips in his life (els, there were 
none vertuous, for in many things we offend all), 
also a comely man and louely, though hee haue 
some warts vpor his hand, yea, not onely freakles 
vpon his face, but also skarres’—where also the 
word probably means more than it does now. See 
TETTER. J. HASTINGS. 


FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY.—The adj. free 
‘has been a chief heirloom from Saxon times, and 
has made a figure in all stages of the national 
story. Perhaps no other Saxon adj. is comparable 
for length and variety of career. Originally mean- 
ing lordly, noble, gentle, it has with each change 
of the national aim so changed its usage as still to 
take a prominent place. In the growth of the 


municipal bodies the privileged members were 
designated free-men; in the constitutional struggles 
it managed to represent the idea of liberty ; and 
in these latter days, when social equality is the 
universal pretension, it signifies the manners 
thereon attendant in the modern coupling free and 
ia rete Philology of the Eng. Tongue®, 413. 
he most modern meaning to be found in AV is 

also the most common, and it may be best to begin 
with that and work backwards. 

1. At liberty, not fettered, whether physically, 
as Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1235— 


‘My heels are fetter’d, but my fist is free’; 


or morally, as Locke, Human Underst. 1. xxi. 8, 
‘So far as a man has a power to think or not to 
think, to move or not to move, according to the 
preference or direction of his own mind, so far is 
a man free.’ So Job 3” ‘The small and great are 
| there; and the servant is free from his master’ 
| (wan, the common Heb. word), and 1 P 2% «As 
| free, and not using ee liberty for a cloke of 

maliciousness, but as the servants of God’ (é\evOepos, 
the common Gr. word). 


Passages deserving attention are: (1) Ps 885 ‘ Free among the 
dead’ (wan o’nd32, RV ‘cast off among the dead,’ RVm ‘cast 
away’). Hitzig, Ewald, and others tr. ‘among the dead is my 
couch’ (taking '¥4 from W5n, something spread, a couch, after 
the doubtful occurrence in Ezk 2720); but most edd. now, as 
AV or RV (taking the word as the adj. usually trd ‘free’). 
Cheyne in ‘ Parchment’ Psalms (1884) gives, ‘I am one turned 
adrift among the dead’; but in Book of Psalms (1888), ‘I am a 
freedman among the dead,’ remarking there, ‘The psalmist 


nothing’). 


4. Acquitted after trial, often equivalent to 


innocent, as Shaks. Hamlet, 1. ii. 590— 


‘He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears.’ 


In AV, Nu 519: 28-81RV ; and the verb Ro 67 ‘ For he 
that is dead is freed from sin’ (Sedicalwrar, RV ‘is 
justified’), i.e. is acquitted from the guilt of sin. 

1 


5. Voluntary, gratuitous, Ex 21" ‘then shall 
she go out free without money’ (0:7, RV ‘for 
’)} So the phrase ‘free gift,’ 1 Es 2° 
(evxais, v.e. votive offerings, RV ‘gifts that were 
vowed’); Jth 4! (éxovo. ddéuara), 1 Mac 10° (déua, 
RV ‘a gift’) ; Ro 51-16-18 (y¢o.cua [not in v.38, but 
understood there also], a word which is almost 
peculiar to St. Paul, occurring elsewhere only in 
1 P 4, and ‘is used of those special endowments 
which gome to every Christian as the result of 
God’s free favour (xdps) to men, and of the 
consequent gift of faith’ — Sanday - Headlam, 
Romans, p. 358 ff. It is tr’ ‘free gift’ only in Ro 
526, to which RV adds 6%; elsewhere simply 
‘gift’). So again we find ‘free offering’ for the 
ene ‘freewill offering’ in Ex 36°, Am 4°, Jth 

6. Generous or even noble, the earliest meaning 
of the word according to Earle (as above), who 
quotes Shaks. Troi. and Cress. tv. v. 1389— 


‘I thank thee, Hector: 
Thou art too gentle and too free a man.’ 


FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY 
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a a 
This is Chaucer’s meaning also in Nonne Preestcs | 2 Co 11”, Rev 21° 22", where the prominent thoucht 


Tale, 94— 


‘For certes, what so any womman seith, 

We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and free.’ 
This sense occurs twice in AV, 2 Ch 29*! ‘ And the 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank offer- 
ings; and as many as were of a free heart burnt 
offerings’ (RV ‘ willing’), and Ps 51” ‘uphold me 
with thy free spirit’ (RV ‘with a free spirit,’ 
Amer. RV and RVm ‘ willing’; both 12°33, which as 
a subst. means ‘prince,’ ‘noble,’ in Pr 257 and 
elsewhere). 

On Ps 5112 Earle (The Psalter of 1539, p. 290) says, ‘So 1535 
(Coverdale’s Bible] after the Vulg. et spiritu principals confirma 
me’—which, again, is after Sept. rveduari jyemovina ortpiroy (ee. 
Here there can be no doubt that ‘free’ was used, not in any of 
its lower senses, as when it is the equivalent of liber as opposed 
to servus; or even in the sense of liberal, bounteous in gifts; 
but (inclusive perhaps of this latter) with special eye to that 
higher sense of lordly, noble, generous, princely, royal; which 
is conspicuous in the best medieval usage of the word, and 
which qualified it to represent principalis and jyeuovizov. Keble 
brought this out well— 

‘With that free Spirit blest, 
Who to the contrite can dispense 
The princely heart of innocence.’ 

Keble, it should be added, has also suggested the correct 
translation. What the psalmist prays for is not, as AV, that he 
may be upheld by God’s free Spirit, but, as RV, that under the 
influence of the Spirit of God his own spirit may become willing 
or spontaneous in the right. 

Freedom in Ac 228 ‘ With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom,’ is Roman citizenship (modrela, 
RV ‘citizenship’). See CITIZENSHIP. RV has 
changed ‘liberty’ of AV into ‘freedom’ for Gr. 
édevepia in Gal 51-15%, ] P 26 though retaining 
‘liberty’ for the same Gr. word in Ro 8”, 1 Co 
10%, 2Co 3", Gal 24, Ja 1% 2", 2 P 2 In every 
case but the last it is the freedom of those who are 
not under law but under grace; ‘freedom’ is 
therefore the best word, and might have been used 
throughout. See LIBERTY. 

Freely is found in the sense of (1) wnrestrainedly, 
as in Ly 14 Wyc. ‘And whanne he had left the 
sparewe to fle in to the feeld frely’; and in AV 
Gn 21° «Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat’ (S2xn Sox, lit. ‘eating thou shalt eat,’ as 
AVm;s0 18 14°); Ad. Est 16% ‘that the Jews 
may freely live after their own laws’ (xpic@a, RV 
‘live’); Ac 2 ‘let me freely speak unto you’ (éfdv 
elrely peta tappyolas, RV ‘I may say unto you 
freely’); 26° ‘I speak freely’ (mappyovafsuevos 
AadS); to which RV adds Jn 2” ‘when men have 
drunk freely ’ (ray wedvo0&cuv), lit. ‘when they are 
drunken,’ as Lk 12”, andas Vulg. here ‘ cum ineb- 
riati fuerint.? Wyclif has ‘whanne men ben 
fulfillid’ (1382 ‘filled’); Tind. ‘when men be 
dronke,’ so Matthew’s and the Great Bibles; Cov. 
‘whan they are dronken’; but the Geneva pre- 
ferred ‘when men have wel droncke,’ and it was 
followed by Bish., Rhem., and AV. RV is a com- 
promise between the two older translations. 

(2) For nothing, gratuitously: the most common 
meaning. It occurs in Nu 11° ‘We remember the 
fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely’ (on ‘gratis,’ 
or as RV ‘for nought’). ‘Freely’ was Wyclif’s 
tr™ [1388, but 1382 ‘ gladly ’], and he no doubt used 
the word in the sense of ‘for nothing’ after LXX 
dwpedy and especially Vulg. gratis, which gave 
the Douay ‘gratis’; ‘freely’ is the Bishops’ word 
also; but all others ‘for nought’ (Tind., Rog.), or 
‘for naught’ (Cov., Gen.). Also in 1 Mac 10% ‘I 
freely set at liberty every one of the Jews’ (a¢lyu 
éhevbépay dwpedy, RV ‘I set at liberty without 
price’); cf. Lk 48 Tind. ‘frely to set at liberty 
them that are bruised’ (an attempt to express 
the pregnant phrase dmocretha TeOpavopévous ev 
adéce, lit. ‘to send away the shattered [so as to 
be]in release’). Andin NT dwpedy ‘as a gift,’ from 
dwped, a gift, is so rendered in Mt 108%, Ro 3%, 


is the grace (gratis) of the giver, as Mt 108 § freely 
ye received, freely give.’ And this is no doubt the 
meaning in Ro 8” and 1 Co 2” where yaptfoua is 
tr* ‘freely give.’ Tllustrations are Ex 21% Wye. 
‘sche schal go out freli without money’ (AV ‘free,’ 
RV ‘for nothing’); Is 52° Cov. ‘my people is frely 
caried awaye’ (EV ‘for nought’); and Shaks. 
Winter’s Tale, 1. i. 19, ‘You pay a great deal too 
dear for what’s given freely.’ 

(3) Voluntarily, spontaneously, approaching the 
meaning of ‘generous,’ ‘noble’ given last for 
‘free’: Ps 54° ‘I will freely sacrifice unto thee’ 
(73732, RV ‘with a freewill offering,’ after most 
commentators, but Cheyne prefers ‘with a free 
will’ both here and at Nu 15%); Hos 144 ‘I will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely’ 
(7373, LXX ouordyes, Vulg. spontanee, Wyc. [1382] 
‘of my free will,’ [1388] ‘ wilfuli’; Rog. ‘ wyth al my 
heart,’ Gen. ‘frely,’ Dou. ‘voluntarily,’ Cheyne 
‘spontaneously’). And this is the meaning of 
‘freely ’ in Ezr 2° (RV ‘ willingly’) 7%, where it is 
used to bring out the force of the Heb. verb. This 
is Milton’s meaning (PZ viii. 443) where God ad- 
dresses Adam— 

‘My image, not imparted to the brute ; 


Whose fellowship therefore, unmeet for thee, 
Good reason was thou freely shouldst dislike.’ 


Freeman : 1 Es 3!9 (é\evGepos) ; 1 Co 772 ‘ the Lord’s 
freeman’ (dzre\evOepos, RV ‘freedman’), so as to 
bring out the spiritual emancipation and to dis- 
tinguish from the natural ‘freeman’ (é\eUGepos) 
following. RV adds Col 31 (édevGepos, AV ‘ free’). 

Freewoman: 1 Mac 2", Gal 422-3 99, all éheubépa, 
of the natural condition, and directly opposed to 
‘pbond-slave’ (1 Mac) or ‘bondmaid’ (Gal). RV 
adds Gal 451, J. HASTINGS. 


FREEWILL OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


FREQUENT.—In the sense of crowded, well- 
attended, ‘frequent’ is common in writers of the 
17th cent. and earlier, as a ‘frequent assembly ’“— 
Sanderson, Works, ii. 242, 258, a ‘ frequent college’ ; 
‘the College was sa frequent as the roumes war 
nocht able to receaue them’—Melvill, Diary, 50. 
The sense in which the word occurs in AV is akin 
to this, but more exactly well-acquainted, convers- 
ant: 2 Co 11% ‘in prisons more frequent,’ exactly 
as Knox, Works, iv. 139, ‘Be frequent in the 
prophetis and in the epistillis of St. Paul.’ The 
Gr. is mepiccorépws, and RV follows Bish. and Rhem. 
‘more abundantly,’ the other VSS having ‘more 
plenteously.2 Amer. RV and RVm give ‘fre- 
quent’ in 1S 3! for ‘open’ of AV, ‘the word of 
the Lord was precious in those days ; there was no 
open vision’ (7753 }i17 ps). 


FRET.—To ‘fret’ is primarily to eat up, con- 
sume (for, intensive prefix, and etan to eat, like 
Ger. ver-essen), as in Alisaunder of Macedoine 
(E.E.T.S.) i. 1159— 


‘Fayre handes and feete freaten too the bonne.’ 


But avery early meaning and very common is to eat 
into, gnaw, corrode, as of a disease, and the word 
being used in this sense by Tind. in Lv 13° 
144, it was retained in AV. The uses in AV, 
then, are— 

4. Transitively: 1. Literally to eat away, cor- 
rode, Ly 135) 144 ‘a fretting leprosy’ (ny 
nqxpD), and 13% ‘it is fret* inward’ (np79). So 


* It will be observed that in Lv 135 ‘it is fret inward,’ fret is 
the past ptep. Of. More, Utopia, i. Lumby, p. 46, 1. 14), ee 
he (and that no marveile) beynge so touched on the quicke, an 
hit on the gaule, so fret, so fumed, and chafed at it, and was in 
such a rage that he could not refraine himselfe from chidinge, 
skolding, railing, and reviling,’ Similar forms are lift’ Gn 727, 
Lk 1623; ‘ whet’ Ps 643 Pr. Bk. 
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Fuller says of the death of Godfrey (Holy Warre, 
Bk ii. ch. 6, p. 51), ‘It may be the plague took him 
out of the hands of that lingring disease, and 
quickly cut off what that had been long in fret- 
ting’; and Shaks. makes Lear in the bitterness of 
nis soul say of his daughter Goneril (Lear, I. lv. 


276)— 
‘If she must teem, ‘ 
Oreate her child of spleen ; that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; . 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks. 


The tr of Ps 3912 in the Great Bible of 1539 was ‘When thou 
with rebukes dost chasten man for sinne, thou makest his 
bewtye to consume awaye, like as it were a mothe.’ In 1540 
the explanatory phrase ‘fretting a garment’ was added, which 
being thereafter adopted into the text appears in the Pr. Bk. 
version. Cf. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. ii. 5, “As 
for the corruptions and moths of history, which are epitomes, 
the use of them deserveth to be banished, as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed, as those that have fretted and cor- 
roded the sound bodies of many excellent histories, and wrought 
them into base and unprofitable dregs.’ 

2. Figuratively, in two senses. (1) To vez. 
Tindale says (Hzpos., Parker Soc. p. 31), ‘And 
the nature of salt is to bite, fret, and make 
smart’; whence Adams passes to the fig. sense 
(II Peter, p. 47 on 14) ‘Do we cut, and fret, and 
trouble you: remember we are salt, the sharper 
the better.’ So in AV, Ezk 16 ‘Because thou 
hast not remembered the days of thy youth, but 
hast fretted me in all these things’ (139m; Amer. 
RV ‘raged against’). (2) To disquiet oneself, Ps 
37) «Fret not thyself because of evildoers’ (andy, 
so 377-8, Pr 2419); Is 8?! ‘ when they shall be hungry 
they shall fret themselves’ (4ypn7, Del. ‘it is roused 
to anger’; Cheyne, ‘he shall be deeply angered’ ; 
Skinner, ‘he shall break out in anger’). 


The AV tr» is partly from the Gen. ‘he shal euen freat him 
self,’ and partly from the Bish. ‘they will bee out of patience.’ 
‘He is out of pacience’ is Ooverdale’s; Wyc. [1882] ‘it shal 
wrathen,’ [1388] ‘it schal be wrooth,’ and the Douay ‘he will 
be angrie,’ are both nearer the meaning of the verb, being both 
after the Vulg. ‘irascetur’; but both miss the force of the 
special form [Hithpael], which is found only here. The LXX 
gives Avrzf4oecbs; Luther, ‘werden sie ziirnen.’? A very close 
parallel occurs in Sir Thomas Wiat (Skeat’s Specimens, p. 225)— 


‘ And whilst they claspe their lustes in armes a-crosse, 
Graunt them, good Lord, as thou maist of thy might, 
To freate inward, for losyng such a losse.’ 


2. Intransitively, be irritable, chafe, grieve, the 
modern meaning: 1S 16*And her adversary also 
provoked her sore, for to make her fret’ (any70 Way2), 
and Pr 19° ‘his heart fretteth against the LORD’ 
(Ayr). So Shaks. Jul. Coes. Iv. iii. 42— 


‘Fret till your proud heart break.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

FRIEND.—Heb. history has supplied the world 
with an example of true friendship, as romantic 
and beautiful as any in Grecian story; and Heb. 
literature, though it contains no treatise de 
Amicitia, abounds in proverbs, setting forth, as 
eloquently as Laelius himself, the nature of this 
fine human relation, the claims which it makes 
and the blessings which it brings. If Jonathan and 
David are the Pylades and Orestes of the Bible 
the pithy sayings of the Hokhma Lit. contain the 
philosophy of friendship. A genuine attachment 
is possible only between the virtuous—this is im- 
plied in all the directions given in the Book of Pr 
to the young man for his guidance in life, and ex- 
pressly indicated in the warnings of 13” 287, where 
the word (ny5) rendered companion is that else- 
where often translated friend. That even natural 
ties cannot compare with the bond of friendship 
for strength and endurance, is said, not without a 
touch of satire, in 18% ‘He that maketh many 
friends doeth it to his own destruction ; but there 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ 
David, in his lament, describes the affection 


of Jonathan for him as ‘passing the love of 
women.’ That, as Lord Bacon puts it in his Essay, 
the principal fruits of friendship are healthful 
and sovereign, both for the affections and the 
understanding, comes out in the striking proverb 
(2737), ‘Tron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend’; while the anguish 
inflicted on a true heart when one trusted and 
loved proves false or unkind, is exhibited in a 
concrete form in the behaviour of Job’s three 
friends, and in many a passionate cry wrung from 
that patriarch (Job 64:7 19), or from a psalmist 
under similar provocation (Ps 41’). 

Among the duties of friendship Cicero places 
high that of frankness in reproof and counsel ; and 
this could not fail of characteristic recognition in 
the proverbs of Israel, ‘ Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend ; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful’ 
(Pr 278), while in 179 are indicated the tact and 
delicacy necessary in the discharge of this duty. 

Pr 27° is the Heb. equivalent for the saying that 
‘old friends are best’ ; and that poverty and trouble 
are, like length of time, tests of the genuineness of 
friendly profession, in contrast witb the pretended 
attachment of flatterers and parasites, is the theme 
of proverbs like 14 19*7. True friends are rare 
with the great and powerful, yet, as Bacon says, 
they set a higher rate than others on the rare 
possession, and the Bible gives many instances of 
the confidence of intimacy between kings and 
subjects, e.g. David and Hushai; prophets and 
apostles and their disciples, e.g. Elijah and Elisha, 
Paul and Timothy. 

But, while the Bible presents an ideal of friend- 
ship equal to that demanded by other literature, 
it does not leave it there. It elevates it in a 
manner all its own to a transcendent height. It 
presents it, not only as a human relationship, but 
one possible between God and man. Abraham was 
the friend of God (2 Ch 207, Is 418, Ja 2%). With 
Moses, too, J” spake ‘ face to face as aman speaketh 
unto his friend’ (Ex 33"), and the Son of God used 
the name friend in preference to servant, not only 
of the apostles, but also of all for whom He laid 
down His life (Jn 15%: 14-15), 

There are nine Heb. words or phrases rendered 
friend in the AV. Those of most frequent occur- 
rence are connected with the roots 19x, expressing 
affection, and ny sociability, the most common 
being yi, rendered 41 times friend, 104 times 
neighbour, and sometimes companion and fellow. 
The most usual equivalents in LXX and Vulg. are 
gitos and amicus. As a term of salutation the 
vocative ératpe is three times in NT rendered 
Friend (Mt 20'8 2212 26°). 

Of course the term friends sometimes implies no 
more than political associates or allies, e.g. 1 S 30”, 
Jer 20% 6, A. §. AGLEN. 


FRINGES (Heb. nyy zizith).—In the time of our 
Lord, the Jews, especially those of the Pharisaic 
party (cf. esp. Mt 235), attached the greatest 
importance to three material reminders or ‘ sensible 
signs’ of their obligations under the Law. These 
were the: zizith (EV ‘fringes’), the téphillin or 
phylacteries (wh. see), and the mézézah (Dt 69 112) 
on the doorpost. Of these the first-named was the 
sign to which the greatest virtue was ascribed. 
Its observance is first required by the law of Dt 
(22), where we read ‘Twisted cords (a3, LXX 
orperrd: AV, RV incorrectly ‘fringes,’ but RVm 
‘twisted threads’) shalt thou make thee upon the 
four corners (‘arba‘ kanphéth, AV ‘four quarters,’ 
RV ‘four borders’) of thy mantle (lit. ‘covering’ 
as Ex 227 (Heb. 75], see below) wherewith thou 
coverest thyself.” The object here termed gédilim 
acquired later the special designation zizith my'y,— 
it is so rendered by the Targum Jerus. i. (pseudo- 
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Jonathan) in Dt 22!2,—for there can be no doubt 
that we meet the same enactment in an expanded 
form in the priestly legislation: ‘And the Lorp 
spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes * 
in the borders (so AV, RV ; more correctly ‘ tassels 
upon the corners’; cf. RVm) of their garments 
throughout their generations, and that they put 
upon the fringe of each border (7.e. the tassel of 
each corner) a cord of blue’ (Nu 15°*7-%8), There 
can be no question that the interpretation sug- 
gested by the EV, that a fringe attached to the 
hem of the garment is intended, is quite erroneous. 
We have only to turn to Hag 2”, where a still 
common Eastern practice is referred to, to see that 
kdndph applied to an article of dress can only 
mean ‘ corner’ or loose flowing end of a garment. 
Now, the Hebrews seem to have worn as an outer 
garment a large piece of cloth of the shape of a 
Scotch plaid (generally called simlah, see DREss), 
which also served as a covering (nio2) by night 
(Ex 22°6).t To the four corners of this garment, 
then, the ‘twisted cords’ of Dt were clearly 
intended to be fastened. The more extended 
enactment of the Priestly Code, however, evidently 
contemplates a more elaborate arrangement of a 
tassel attached to each corner by a cord of blue. 
To these tassels the Greek translators give the 
name kpdo7eda, the term exclusiveiy used by the NT 
writers. It has even found its way into Targ. Onk. 
(p03) (cf. Dalm. Gram. Aram. 149) in both passages 
from the Pentateuch. The simlah was worn like 
the Greek himation, which is its NT equivalent, the 
loose end being thrown over the left shoulder. It 
was the zizith attached to this corner (r. kpaomédou 7. 
iwariov) that was reached with comparative ease by 
the woman with the issue of blood approaching 
our Lord in the crowd from behind (Mt 9”, Lk 8%). 

When we attempt to go behind the prescription 
of the Torah, there is reason to believe that we 
have here an ancient custom,§ perhaps with 
originally magical or superstitious associations 
(see W. R. Smith, RS 416, note; Nowack, Hed. 
Arch. ii. 123) taken up and impressed with a new 
sionificance by the Hebrew legislation. Even so 
late as NT times a special virtue was supposed to 
be attached to the ‘tassels on the four corners’ 
(Mt 14°6, Mk 6°; cf. the special sanctity of the 
four horns of the altar, Lv 4’%-, 1 K 1°). To the 
more spiritually minded, however, they were, as 
they were intended to be, continual reminders of 
the obligation resting on J’”s people to walk in 
His Law, and to keep all His commandments (see 
esp. Nu 15% 4), 

With the change in the fashion of the outer 
garments of the Jews, and with the increasing 
frequency and cruelty of heathen and Christian 
persecution, the Jews gradually ceased to wear 
the tassels in the way prescribed by the original 
legislation. A special article of clothing was 
devised of the shape of a modern chest-protector— 
one part covering the breast, the other the back— 
with the necessary aperture in the centre for the 
head to pass through. This garment, to which the 
names of tallith (m>v) and ’arba' kanphoth (Dt 
222) were given, had the tassels attached to its 
four corners, and was worn as an undergarment, a 
practice still observed by all orthodox Jews. The 
more zealous, however, wear it so that one or 


*The MT has here ny’y in the singular, but probably we 
ought to read with the Samaritan n\y°3 ; cf. LXX zpéowredu. 

+ Cf. 18 1527 244. 5.11 where the LXX renders 433 by the exact 
terms 7d rrepiyioy ris dirAol das, for which see Jevons and Gardner, 
Manual of Gr. Antigq. 52. 1208 . : 

t That one and the same garment is intended in Dt and Nu is 
confirmed by the Targum of Onkelos, which in both passages has 
mind, 

§ The practice of wearing tassels was known to the ancient 
Persians, as appears from the monuments of Persepolis. 
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more of the tassels may be visible. The tallit/, 
now described came, later, to be known as fallith 
katén or ‘small tallith,’ to distinguish it from the 
tallith gadol, ‘large tallith’ or prayer-shawl. The 
latter more nearly corresponds in shape to the 
ancient simlah, being a quadrangular piece of 
white woollen (or silken) cloth to which the tassels 
are attached in the manner about to be described. 
It is worn universally by the Jews during the 
daily service in the synagogue, either thrown over 
the head or round the shoulders, but always so 
that the tassels shall be visible in front. Special 
prayers are said before and during the act of 
adjusting the tallith. 

The rabbinical prescriptions with regard to the 
nvy’y or tassels have been elaborated with charac- 
teristic detail, and fill many pages of the Jewish 
codes (see literature at end of art.). Only a very 
few of these need be cited here. From a reference 
in the Mishna (Menakh. iv. 1) it would appear that 
the former practice of making the zizith by twist- 
ing three white threads with one of blue (or blue- 
purple) was falling into desuetude, perhaps owing 
to the increasing dithculty of procuring the ex- 
pensive dye required ; and that it was henceforth 
permissible to use white threads alone so long as 
the numbers were complete (see Levy, Worterd. 
s. voc. 13y). Somewhat later we learn from the 
curious, and in part obscure, paraphrase of Nu 158 
in the Targum Jerus. i. eet onathan) appar- 
ently based on Talmudic ecision, that the threads 
must be spun expressly for the purpose, not made 
of the refuse of the loom, and that they must be 
tied with five knots (jp). According to the 
prescription still in force, it is required that four 
(white) threads (jn) shall be taken, of which one 
—technically called the shanvmesh or ‘ servant’— 
shall be considerably longer than the rest. A 
small hole or eyelet (1p3) is made in each corner of 
the ¢allith three thumb-breadths (05111) from each 
margin ; through this the four threads are drawn 
and the ends brought together. A double knot is 
tied close to the margin of the ¢allith, the shammesh 
is then twisted tightly 9 times round the remaining 
7 threads and another double knot is tied; then 
round 9 times and a knot; then round 11 times 
and a knot; and finally round 13 times and a knot, 
and the gizith is complete. Various mystic signifi- 
cations are attached to the number of knots and 
twistings. The most interesting, perhaps, is that 
which deduces from the whole a symbol of the 
complete Torah: thus the numerical value of the 
letters of the word myy is 90+10+90+10+400= 
600, which with the 8 threads and the 5 knots 
makes a total of 613, the exact number, according 
to rabbinic calculation, of the positive (248) and 
negative (365) precepts of the Torah. This has led 
to the exaggerated statement that the wearing of 
the zizith is of equal merit with the observance of 
the whole Law. 

Males only are to wear the ¢allith (so already 
Targum pseudo-Jonathan on Dt 22°). This is 
compulsory after the 13th year, when the Jewish 
boy becomes a bar-mizvah, but the small tallith 
may be worn earlier. The size of the latter is said 
by Maimonides to be such that a boy, just able to 
walk alone, shall be completely covered by it. It 
is not necessary to wear the ¢allith at night; this 
is inferred from the words of the Law, ‘that ye may 
look upon it and remember’ (Nu 15%), an injune- 
tion impossible of fulfilment in the darkness of the 
night.* As an illustration of the importance 
attached to the wearing of the zizith, the following 
anecdote is frequently quoted. The son of a 
famous Rabbi was asked which of the command.- 
ments above all others his father had especially 

* This question was one of the differences between the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai (Hdiyyoth, iv. 10). 
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charged him to keep. His reply was: ‘The law 
concerning the zizith. On descending a ladder my 
father stepped on one of the threads and tore it off. 
He refused to move from the spot till it was re- 
placed’ (Shabd. 1180). See also DRESS. 


LITERATURE.—The rabbinical prescriptions are found in the 
authoritative codes of Maimonides (Yad Ha-hazakah, Hilkoth 
Zizith) and Joseph Caro (Shulhan Aruk Yoré Déa, ch. 
Viil._xxiv.). A convenient compendium of the latter work is 
the oon nS Wy nou y DIN YT 15d, Wilna, 1883 (rules 
concerning the zizith, pp. 83-88). Also in the tractate Zizith in 
Raph. Kircheim, Septem libri Talmudict parvi Hierosolynitani, 
Frankfort, 1851; Hiller, De vestibus jimbriatis Hebraorum, in 
Ugolini Thesawrus, vol. xxi. More easily accessible is Boden- 
schatz, Kirchliche Verfassung d. heutigen Juden, 1748, pt. iv. 
pp. 9-15; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, pp. 160-170. Art. 
‘Fringes’ in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. See also Driver on 
Dt 2212. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


FROCK.—‘ A linen frock’ is named in Sir 404 as 
the dress of the poor in contrast to the ‘purple’ 
of the rich (duéddwov, lit. ‘raw linen’; RV ‘a 
hempen frock’; the word occurs only here in 
bibl. Greek). The ‘frock’ was once the cover- 
all of the English labourer, and still remains as 
‘smock-frock.’ See DRuss. 


FROG (ynpy zéphardéa‘, Barpaxos, rana).— An 
amphibious animal, noted in two connexions in the 
Bible. 4. As one of the pees of Egypt (Ext823 5 
Ps 78* etc.). 2. As a form assumed by unclean 
spirits (Rev 1614), It is also mentioned in Wis 
191°. The frog referred to in the story of the 
plagues is the Ranula esculenta, L., the edible 
‘rog. It is found in all stagnant waters in the 
Holy Land. The Arab. name for the frog, dufda, 
bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew. 

G. E. Post. 

FROM.—Following the Gen. Bible, ‘from’ is 
used in 1 Es 33 as equivalent to ‘away from’: ‘ But 
when they are from the wine, they remember not 
what they have done.’ This is the only occurrence 
of a meaning that is common in Shaks. Thus 
Macbeth, it. i. 132— 


‘For ’t must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace’ ; 


and Jud. Ces. 1. ili. 35— 


‘But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves.’ 


FRONTLETS.—See PHYLACTERIES. 


FROWARD.—Froward is the Northern form of 
‘fromward,’ as we have ‘to and fro’ for ‘to and 
from.’ Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ii., ‘As cheerfully 
going towards, as Pyrocles went frowardly from- 
ward his death.’ Froward is thus the opposite of 
‘toward,’ and is used by Spenser (/Q VI. x. 24) 
in the literal sense of turned from— 

“And eeke them i i 
That two of aia an ome pit “ ney ore 
But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore.” 

In AV ‘froward’ is always figurative, turned 
from in sympathy, opposed, hostile, as in Ps 1826 
‘with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward’ 
(dnann vpyny, RV ‘with the perverse thou wilt 
show thyself froward’). Then, by an easy transi- 
tion, that which goes the wrong way to accomplish 
its ends, twisted, tortuous, not straightforward. 
Thus Dt 32° Tind., ‘ The frowarde and overthwarte 
generation hath marred them selues to himward’ 
(wpy), EV ‘perverse,’ which does not adequately 
express the sense, says Driver. Tindale’s ‘froward’ 
is better than ‘perverse,’ for its meaning is just 
what Driver gives as the meaning of the Heb, 
here, ‘the opposite of what is sincere, straight- 
forward, and frank,’ denoting ‘a character which 
pursues devious and questionable courses for the 


purpose of compassing its ends.’ Thus Latimer 
(Sermons before Edw. VI., Arber’s ed. p. 115), 
‘The herte of man is naughti, a croked, and a 
froward pece of worke.’ Still, ‘froward’ was 
frequently used in the sense of obstinate, as 
Aye doves Sermons (1550, Arber’s ed. p. 103), ‘The 
father draweth not by force violentlye them that 
be stubborne and frowarde, but by loue them that 
be gentyll, and come wyllyngly.’ And the union 
of the crooked with the obstinate gives perversity. 
RV prefers ‘perverse’ in 2S 2277=Ps 18% (as 
above), Pr 2 (not Amer. RV) 3 11%; and Amer. 
RV further in Dt 32”, Pr 2! 612 818 10%! 167 % 225. 
RV gives ‘crooked’ in Pr 8% 218, and Amer. RV 
‘wayward’ in Pr 2% 4% 172, and ‘cunning’ in 
Job 5%, But ‘froward’ is introduced into 2S 22” 


(AV ‘unsavoury’), Pr 232 (AV ‘perverse’). It 


will be observed that the ideas represented by this 
word refer to conduct, especially in public life ; it 
is therefore of most frequent occurrence in Pr, 
where ‘froward’ is found 14 times, elsewhere only 
7 times. 


Wyclif rarely uses the word; not in any of the places where 
it occurs in AV, his words being ‘shrewd,’ ‘perverted,’ or 
‘wayward.’ But it is found in Dt 2118 (1382), ‘If a man gete a 
rebel sone, and a fraward (1388 ‘ overthewert’), that herith not 
the fadres and modres heest’ ; and as a various reading in 2 Ti 
34, The introduction of the word so freely into Pr was made by 
Rogers and Coverdale. Its single occurrence in NT is from 
Tindale, 1 P 218 ‘Servauntes obey youre masters with all feare, 
not only yf they be good and courteous; but also though they 
be frowarde’ (1526 and 1534). The Gr. is czodscs, which means 
tortuous as of a river, and then ethically not straightforward. 
Here, says Salmond, it means not exactly ‘capricious’ (as 
Luther), or ‘wayward’ (as Rhem.), or even ‘ froward’ (as Tind. 
Cov. Rog. Cran. Gen. Bish. AV, RV), but ‘harsh’ or ‘ perverse,’ 
the disposition that lacks the reasonable and considerate, and 
makes a tortuous use of the lawful. 


The adv. frowardly occurs only Is 57!7 ‘and he 
went on frowardly in the way of his heart’ (351 
anv, lit. ‘he walked turning away,’ as AVm and 
RVm; Amer. RV ‘backsliding’). For the Eng. 
word cf. Knox, Hist. 137, ‘Then began she to 
frowne, and to look frowardly to all such as she 
knew did favour the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

Frowardness is used only in Pr 2% 6% 10°, niasaa, 
a word which is found only in the plu. and means 
lit. ‘turnings about,’ i.e. ‘lines of action, or modes 
of speech, adopted for the sake of escaping un- 
pleasant realities, or evading the truth, perversions 
of truth or right’—Driver on Dt 32°; see his note. 
The word is tr? by the adj. ‘froward’ in Pr 8 
(‘the froward mouth,’ lit. ‘the mouth of evasions’) 
10%! 16; by ‘very froward’ in Dt 32”; and by 
‘froward things’ in Pr 22 16% Cf. Barlowe, 
Dialoge (Lunn’s ed. p. 106), ‘And no meruell, 
thoughe Saull fared the worse for hys people, 
wher as Moyses the most faythfull seruaunte of 
god was partely by their frowardnes debarred 
fro the pleasaunt lande of behest.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRUIT. — Palestine is always described as a 
fruitful land (Ps 107*4, Is 51). The number of 
‘kindly fruits of the earth’ produced here is«very 
large. The great diversity of climate makes 
possible the cultivation of plants from almost every 
quarter of the globe. The following list of the 
productsyof the soil may be taken as an index, not 
exhaustive but illustrative of the capabilities of 
this ‘land of promise’ :—Fitches (Is 28” 27), opium 
Poppy, mustard, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, cress, 
radish, flax, sorrel, rue, vine, Indian fig, jujube, 
lemon, orange, citron, lupine, beans, horsebeans, 
peas, lentils, chick peas, mash (Vigna Nilotica, L.), 
carob, strawberry, blackberry, peach, plum, aimond, 
apricot, nectarine, apple, quince, medlar, Photinia 
Japonica, hawthorn, pomegranate, myrtle, water- 
melon, cantelope, squash, pumpkin, cucumber, 
coriander, dill, fennel, caraway, anise, celery, 
parsley, parsnip, carrot, carthamus (bastard saffron), 
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chicory, lettuce, artichokes, potato, tobacco, tomato, 
ert, henbane, nightshade, castor oil, sesame, 
olive, fig, sycomore, mulberry, hemp, walnut, edible 
ine, saffron, banana, date, colocasia, maize, wheat, 
arley, sorghum, sugar cane. G. E. Post. 


FRUIT.— The figurative, and indeed all ‘the 
literal uses of the word ‘fruit,’ except the primary 
one of the fruit of fruit-bearing trees, are sug- 
gested by the Hebrew idioms, and belong to what 
may be called biblical English. Thus it is used 
of the general products of the earth, Ex 23” ‘And 
six Sa thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather 
in the fruits thereof’ (my:an, RV ‘increase’). It is 
also used of the offspring of animals, including 
man, as Ps 127% ‘Lo, children are an heritage 
of the LorD: and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward’ (78, the common word for ‘fruit’). In 
this sense notice La 2” ‘Shall the women eat their 
fruit, and children of a span long?’ (93). 

Tt has been maintained (Psalms Chron. Arranged, pp. 150, 
446) that ‘fruit’ in Ps 7216 has this meaning in AV, ‘There shall 
be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon’(‘75). This 
might be true of Wyclif’s tr= (1388), ‘Stidefastnesse schal be in 
the erthe, in the higheste places of mounteyns; the fruyt 
therof schal be enhaunsid aboue the Liban’; and more con- 
fidently of Coverdale’s, ‘There shalbe an heape of corne in the 
earth hye vpon the hilles, his frute shal shake like Libanus,’ 
though the ‘his’ probably refers to ‘corn.’ But the Geneva 
tr. is ‘An handful of corne shalbe sowen in the earth, euen in 
the top of the mountaines, and the frute thereof shal shake 
like the trees of Lebanon: and the children shal florish out of 
the citie like the grasse of the earth,’ with the marg. note, 
*Vnder suche a King shalbe moste great plentie, bothe of frute 
and also of the increase of mankinde.’ And there is little 
doubt that AV followed the Gen. Bible here. 

Whether in the Heb. ‘fruit’ refers to the fruit of the earth 
or of the King’s body is another matter. Ewald takes it to 
be the King’s offspring, his posterity, as in Ps 2110; so also 
Burgess, ‘Let His fruit be abundant, on the top of the hills, 
like (the cedars of) Lebanon,’ who compares Ps 9212 and Hos 145. 
Cheyne refers the ‘fruit’ to the people, ‘May abundance of 
corn be in the land, upon the top of the mountains may it 
wave; [and the people]—like Lebanon be its fruit.’ 

Figuratively four meanings are found: 1. The 
product of effort, as Pr 31°! ‘Give her of the fruit 
of her hands’ (78); Ro 138 ‘I purposed to come 
unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that I might 
have some fruit among you also, even as among 
other Gentiles’ (xaprés). 2. Benefit, profit, Jn 4% 
‘And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal’ (kapmés, cf. Eng. ‘har- 
vest,’ the same word philologically). Ro 67) ‘What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed ?’ (xaprés). 3. By a strongly idiom- 
atic Heb. phrase, ‘The fruit of the lip,’ that is, 
praise, Is 57 ‘I create the fruit of the lips’ (33, 
cf. vb. in Pr 10*), an idiom that was accepted into 
bibl. Gr., He 13" ‘By him, therefore, let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God SNS Seg that is, 
the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name’ 
(xaprés from LXX of Hos 14°), "5 for op). 4. 
Of moral consequences of action, Is 31° ‘the fruit of 
their doings,’ ef. Jer 17° 2114 ete. This differs 
from (1), for it is often undesigned, and from (2), 
for it is often used of punishment. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRUSTRATE.—2 Es 10% ‘Forsake me not, lest 
I die frustrate of my hope’ (ut non frustra moriar), 
and Jth 112 ‘That my lord be not defeated and 
frustrate of his purpose’ (drpaxros). So Hooker, 
Eccl. Polity, 1. xi. 4, ‘It is an axiom of nature 
that natural desire cannot utterly be frustrate’ ; 
and Knox, Hist. 29, ‘King Henry frustrate re- 
turned to London, and after his indignation de- 
clared, began to fortify with men his frontiers 
toward Scotland.’ Such past participles, formed 
in imitation of the Latin, are common in Eliza- 
bethan English. Shaks. uses this form still more 
boldly as an adj., Tempest, 111. ii. 10— 

* The sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land.’ 
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The meaning is ‘defeated,’ ‘baulked.? The same 
sense is found with the infin. in Ezr 45 ‘Hired 
counsellors against them to frustrate their pur- 
pose’ (1977); and with the finite verb in Is 4425 
‘(the LorD] that frustrateth the tokens of the 
liars’ (199, Wye. [1382], ‘voide makende tocnes 
of deuynoures’; Cov. ‘I destroy the tokens of 
witches’; Del. ‘who brings to nought the signs 
of the lying prophets’). And in the same sense 
RV adds, Job 5” ‘He frustrateth the devices of 
the crafty’ (192, AV ‘ He disappointeth’). But in 
Gal 2 the meaning is different, ‘I do not frus- 
trate the grace of God’ (d@eré, RV ‘make void’), 
ze. not ‘baulk,’ ‘thwart,’ or ‘disappoint,’ but 
‘nullify,’ ‘render inoperative,’ ‘make of no avail 
or value.’ So Elyot, The Governour, ii. 385, ‘To 
suche persones as do contemne auncient histories 
. .. it may be sayd, that in contemnynge histories 
they frustrate Experience.’ 


Goodwin, therefore (Works, i. pt. 2, p. 205), misses the point 
when he says, ‘It was God’s great design to advance grace, 
and therefore he calls their stepping aside from the doctrine 
thereof, a frustrating of the grace of God, Gal. ii. ult., which 
men do by mingling anything with it; it is a frustrating of the 
grace of God, because it frustrateth the great design of God, 
for to frustrate is to make void a design.’ Dr. Gwynne (in Jvc.) 
brings out the meaning thus: ‘I do not moke void the atuning 
grace of God by seeking to justify myself; for if righteousness 
come by law, then, indeed, Christ died needlessly, and the grace 
of God is made of none effect.’ The older versions are inaccurate 
or inadequate, Wyc. ‘cast not awei’ (after Vulg. non abiicio), 
so Cov. Rhem.; Tind. ‘despyse,’ so Rog. Cran.; Gen. better 
‘abrogate’; Bish. ‘reject.’ Augustine is right—non tirritam facio. 


J. HASTINGS. 
FRYING-PAN.—See Foon. 


FUEL.— The Hebrews indicated fuel by a 
figure as the ‘food of fire’ (Is 9°19 [Heb. * 18] 
vy nboxp, EV ‘fuel of fire’; Ezk 156 215? mday). 
In ancient as in modern times, wood was no doubt 
the principal fuel, either in its natural state or 
prepared as charcoal. There is no suflicient evi- 
dence of the use of mineral coal as fuel. With 
regard to the use of wood as fuel, we may assume 
that the variety of woods employed for this 
purpose was as great as it is in Syria to-day (see 
the list prepared by Postin PHF St, 1891, p. 118 ff.). 
The term ovyy (lit. woods) is applied equally to the 
‘sticks’ or twigs gathered by individuals (Nu 
15°? 33, 1 K 173° 12), and to the faggots or logs 
prepared by felling and cutting up the trees of 
the forest (Lv 17% 412). A few of such trees are 
named in Is 441416, Shrubs of every variety were 
used for the same purpose, such as the rdthem 
(oni Ps 1204 ‘coals of zunzper,’ more correctly as 
RVm ‘coals of broom’), a shrub very largely used 
as fuel by the Arabs of the present day (Palmer, 
Doughty). Reduced to charcoal (see below), the 
rothem (Arab. ritm) is said to throw out an intense 
heat. References to thorns (0p, o’y}p) as fuel are 
numerous in Scripture; the ’dfdd (ayy Ps 58 
[Eng. °]), probably the buck-thorn (see THORNS 
AND THISTLES), is mentioned in particular. The 
use of chaff, which includes the chopped straw 
(¢ibn) from the threshing-floor, is likewise referred 
to (Mt 312), as also of withered herbage (xép70s, EV 
‘ crass’) in general (Mt 6°, Lk 12”). 

The Hebrews, as we have remarked above, were 
familiar with the advantage, as fuel, of wood in 
the form of. charcoal, for such, without doubt, 
was the ‘coal’ of Scripture (see CoAL). The 
ancient Egyptians, acc. to Wilkinson (ed. 1878, 
ii. 35, 36), used faggots of wood for heating water 
and boiling meat, but preferred charcoal for roast- 
ing. However this may have been among the 
Hebrews, the fuel used for the brasier (nx Jer 
362 AV ‘hearth,’ RV ‘brasier’) or chafing-dish 
(vy tp Zec 128, RV ‘pan of fire’), by which the 
houses of the upper classes were warmed in winter, 
was undoubtedly charcoal (cf. Jn 18 21%). No 
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such luxury would be found in the houses of the 
oor, who had to content themselves with a fire of 
ogs or twigs placed in a depression in the floor of 
the living-room. The smoke from such a hearth 
(perhaps 4772>—although this word is in our extant 
literature ‘used only of the altar-hearth, Lv 6 
[Eng. 6°]—mod. Arab. the same) escaped as best 
it could through the door or the latticed window 
(Hos 13%, EV ‘chimney’). Chimneys in our sense 
were not known, although, by a corruption of the 
text, 2 Es 64 is made to speak of ‘the chimneys of 
Zion.’ 

It is uncertain to what extent the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of animal dung as fuel. 
This form of fuel, as is well known, is very exten- 
sively used in the East, both by the nomads and 
the fellahin. The dung of the camel is the 
favourite fuel of the Bedawin, while the Syrian 
peasant carefully collects the droppings of his 
cattle, which he uses either in the natural state 
when sufficiently dry, or mixed with straw. From 
the incident recorded in Ezk 4 we may at least 
infer that this form of fuel was not unknown (see 
esp. v.), although, as the country was more 
extensively wooded then than now, there would 
not be the same necessity as now exists for 
having recourse to it. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


FUGITIVE.—1. Simply one who flees, as from 
danger or punishment (the modern, as it is also 
the earliest, meaning of the word, after Lat. 
Sugitivus). So Is 15° ‘ His fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar’ (RV ‘ Her nobles flee unto Zoar,’ with ‘ fugi- 
tives’ in marg. The reading is doubtful and 
difficult, see the Comm.); Ezk 1724 ‘And all his 
fugitives with all his bands shall fall by the sword’ 
(so RV and Oxf. Heb. Lex., but reading again 
doubtful). 2. A deserter from duty. This sense 
belongs to fugitwus also. So Jg 124‘ Ye Gileadites 
are fugitives of Ephraim’; Cov. ‘runnagates.’ 
That this is the meaning of EV is certain, but 
Moore holds that it is a misinterpretation, the 
Heb. word (os) meaning not ‘runagate,’ but 
‘survivor’ (see his note); 2 K 25" ‘the fugitives 
that fell away to the king of Babylon’ (ws nai 
by 1553, RV ‘those that fell away, that fell to the 
king’); Jth 16" ‘as fugitives’ children’ (&s ratdas 
avTromodovvTwy, RV ‘as runagates’ children’); 2 Mac 
8* (the only example of the adj. in AV) ‘He 
came like a fugitive servant through the mid- 
land unto Antioch’ (dpamrérov tpdrov, RV ‘like a 
fugitive slave’). So Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. Iv. 
ix. 22— 

‘But let the world rank me in register 

A master-leaver, and a fugitive.’ 
3. A Wanderer, as Foxe, Act. and Mon., iii. 747, 
‘If thou wert an honest Woman, thou wouldest 
not. . . run about the Country like a Fugitive.’ 
This is the meaning of Gn 4!2:14 «gq fugitive and a 
vagabond’ (72 y3, ptep. of yy to wander; LXX 
orévey Kal tpéuwy [preserving the paronomasia], 
Vulg. vagus et profugus; Luther, ‘unstiit und 
fliichtig’; Wye. [1382] ‘vagaunt and fer fugitif,’ 
[1338] ‘unstable of dwellyng and fleynge aboute’ ; 
Cov. ‘a vagabunde and a rennagate’; Bish. ‘a 
fugitive and a vagabond’). Shaks. presents a 
close parallel in J Henry VI. 111. iii. 67— 


‘When Talbot hath set footing once in France, 
And fashion’d thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then but English Henry will be lord, 
And thou be thrust out like a fugitive?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
FULLER.—The fuller’s art is mentioned in both 
OT and NT only in connexion with himself. In 
the former the fuller’s field (2 K 181”, Is 73 362) is 
the only word used, and indicated an open field on 
the west of Jerus. where cloths were fulled and 
spread out in the sun to dry. The process of 


fulling in those times is unknown to us except 
indirectly, partly from the epyanOnOe of the word 
(on\2, yvadev’s), and partly from an eyp. picture. 
It seems to have consisted in washing the material 
with some preparation of lye, beating or rubbing 
it, and exposing it to the rays of the sun. This 
ensured a considerable amount of cleaning and 
bleaching ; and the remains of ancient Egyp. linen 
show that the result of the art, rude as it may 
have been, was highly satisfactory. In NT the 
only reference to it (Mk 9°) is where the garments 
of Jesus at His transfiguration are said to have 
become ‘glistering, exceeding white; so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them’ (RV); and this 
description shows that the reader was familiar 
with the fuller’s art and its beautifying effects. 
The dress of Egyp. and Jewish priests was made 
of white linen, and among their higher classes of 
very fine material, whose lustre was enhanced by 
art. Fulling is still carried on in the E., probably 
very much as it was practised in ancient times, 
nee is often employed before dyeing cloth and 
yarn, to remove impurities and improve the process 
of colouring; but it is rapidly being superseded 
by the modern mode of bleaching. 
J. WORTABET. 

FULLER’S FIELD, THE (01233 mv, 6 dypés yradéws, 
ager fullonis), was the scene of Rabshakeh’s inter- 
view with Eliakim and others (2 K 181", Is 367), 
and of that between Ahaz, Isaiah, and his son 
(Is 7%). In each case it is named in connexion 
with the phrase ‘conduit of the Upper Pool,’ 
which is ‘in’ or ‘on’ ‘the highway of the Fuller’s 
Field.’ The conduit apparently crossed the high- 
way at a point close to the city, as conversation 
carried on there could be heard by the people on 
the walls (2 K 18%). The place cannot now be 
identified with certainty. En-rogel we know was 
a resort of the fullers; whence probably its name 
was derived. The same is true of Birket Mamilla, 
in the vale west of the city. The former, lying in 
the bottom of the valley S.E., would have been 
difficult of approach, and hearing from the walls 
impossible. The higher aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools crosses the valley a little above Birket 
Mamilla, and seems to have entered the city close 
by the tower Psaphinus, at the N.W. angle. 
This, however, could hardly be called ‘the con- 
duit of the Upper Pool.’ From Birket Mamilla a 
conduit takes water to the Pool of Hezekiah, 
passing under the wall northward of the Jaffa gate. 

irket Mamilla being the ‘upper’ of the two 
pools in the valley, there is at least a possibility 
that the Fuller’s Field was located here. On the 
N., however, an ancient conduit entered the city 
E. of the Damascus gate. Its course without the 
wall has not been traced. It may have come from 
the large pool some distance out, to the left of the 
Nablis road. On this side the city was easiest of 
approach ; the land here would perhaps best suit 
the description implied in av ‘arable land’; 
Josephus (BJ v. iv. 2) speaks of ‘The Fuller’s 
Monument,’ at the E. corner of the N. wall; and 
Arculf mentions a gate west of the Damascus gate, 
which at the time of his visit (towards the end of 
the 7th cent.) was called Porta Ville Fullonis, 
‘Gate of the Fuller’s Farm’ (ef. Euseb. HE ii. 23). 
These considerations point to the location of the 
Fuller’s Field on the N. of the city. But there is 
no evidence to warrant any certain conclusion. 


FULNESS.—See PLEROMA. bee: 
FUNERAL.—Scee BuRIAL. 

FURLONG.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
FURNACE.—In OT five words are tr? furnace 


FURNITURE 


in EV. 4. j¥a29, a kiln for burning limestone into 
lime, or for smelting ore, chiefly iron. The former 
was constructed of lime-stones arranged in con- 
centric layers in the form of a dome, with an 
opening at the top for the escape of air and 
smoke, and another at the bottom for supplying 
the hollow of the dome with fuel. In this case, 
as well as in furnaces for smelting, great and 
long-continued heat was required, and the com- 
bustion caused a thick and dark column of smoke 
to ascend. It is this appearance that is referred to 
in the account of the destraotion of Sodom and 
Gomorrah: ‘and, lo, the smoke of the land went 
up as the smoke of a furnace’ (Gn 19%). 2. pry, 
an Aram. word still in use in Syria (Arab. attwn) 
for the lime-kiln described above. It occurs only 
in Dn 3, but there repeatedly as the ‘furnace’ 
into which Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
were cast. 3. %by, Ps 12%, but the text here is 
quite uncertain. (See Cheyne, ad loc. and Lapos. 
Times, viii. 170, 287, 336, 379.) 4 2 (Arab. ‘ir, 
a blacksmith’s fireplace), a smelting furnace, for 
iron (Dt 4, 1 K 8°, Jer 114), but especially for 
gold (Pr 17° 2771), used metaphorically (Is 48, 
urnace of affliction). 5. 73m, sometimes tr. ‘fur- 
nace’ (Gn 151"), and sometimes ‘oven’ (Lv 2676)— 
the latter being probably the correct tr®. The 
Arab. word tannur is still in use on the Lebanon for 
a special kind of oven in which women bake bread. 
A pit is dug in the earth, and a hollow cylinder 
of pottery, about two feet in diameter, is let down 
into it. Fire is kindled at the bottom, and, when 
the smoke subsides and the cylinder is sufficiently 
heated, a thin circular layer of dough, spread out 
on a pad, is deftly stuck to the inner side of the 
eylinder. The cakes, which are about a foot in 
diameter, are considered a very good kind of bread. 
The same word in Gr. of NT (Mt 138%) and in 
Arab. {kdmivos, kamin) means a furnace. In Syria 
the word is still in use for furnaces employed in 
heating public baths, and the heat generated in 
them is very great. J. WORTABET. 


FURNITURE.—In Gn 31* it is said that Rachel 
had taken the images (RV ‘ teraphim’) belonging 
to her father, and put them ‘in the camel’s fur- 
niture.’ The Heb. [13] occurs only here (52377723), 
and designates a basket-shaped palanquin which 
was placed on the camel’s saddle, chiefly for carry- 
ing the women. See Dillmann, 7 Jloc., who quotes 
Knobel and refers to Burckhardt, Bedouins, ii. 
85; W. G. Brown, Zravels, 453; Ker Porter, 
Travels, ii. 232; Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 54; see also 
art. CAMEL. The Eng. word is apparently original 
to AV. The older Eng. VSS were misled by the 
Vulg. stramenta cameli, and Luther’s die strew 
der Kamel (mod. edd. die Streu der Kameele), and 
render ‘straw’ or ‘litter,’ though Gen. Bible has 
‘saddle’ in marg. (Wye. 1382 ‘the literyng of a 
camele,’ 1888 ‘the strewyngis of the camel’). 
The AV and RV word ‘furniture’ is used in the 
general sense of equipment, accoutrement, as in 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Press ed. p. 112), 
‘Wherefore, let it please thee to accept of our 
Palace for thy place of residence, and of the 
Houses of the best men in our Town for the re- 
ception of thy Soldiers and their Furniture.’ 

The same word is given in AV 7 times (Ex 
317-8 dis. 9 3514 3983 Nah 2°) as the tr. of ‘2 kéli, 
which is usually tr¢ ‘ vessel.’ RV prefers ‘ vessel’ 
in Ex 318 * and 354, but gives ‘furniture’ as the 
tr. of the same Heb. in Ex 25°, Nu 3°71,25 24” 
(AV all ‘instrument’); Ex 40°, Nu 1°? 415.16, 
1 Ch 979 (AV all ‘ vessel’). 

For an account of the furniture of an Eastern 
house, see HOUSE. J. HASTINGS. 


FURROW.—This is the tr™ in AV of the follow- 


ie 


FURY 73 


ing Heb. words. 4. 773 Ps 65 (RV ‘ridges’), 
This word, which is most families to us in ae 
sense of a ‘troop’ (e.g. 1S 308% 3 and oft.), means 
literally a ‘cutting,’ and (in plur. fem. ni773) appears 
in Jer 48%” in connexion with cuttings in the flesh 
as a sign of mourning, 2. my or muyn Ps 129%, 
where the word is used metaphorically, ‘The 
plowers plowed upon my back, they made long 
their furrows’ (ony Kethibh, omiyp Keré). The 
only other occurrence of this word is in the obscure 
expression in 1 S 1414 ayy spy ayy *yna2, which is tré 
in AV ‘within as it were an half acre of land 
[which] a yoke [of oxen might plow]’; AVm ‘half 
a furrow of an acre of land,’ RV ‘ within as it were 
half a furrow’s length in an acre of land,’ RVm 
‘half an acre of land.’ There is the strongest 
reason to suspect the originality of MT. LXX has 
év BoNiot kal xdxdakw rod medtov, and it is not im- 
probable that the Heb. expression originally speci- 
fied the weapons used by Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, although in that case we have probably 
here a gloss transferred from y.9 (see Wellhausen 
and Driver’s notes, ad loc., also Budde in SBO7). 
3. amy, Ezk 177°, where RV rightly substitutes 
‘beds,’ as in Ca 5! 6? [all]. 4 oba Job 3158 39%, 
Hos 10412". The same word (in plur.) is tr? by RV 
‘furrows’ in Ps 65", where AV has ‘ridges.’ 5. In 
Hos 10° the Kethibh has onvy, Keré onsiy ‘ furrows.’ 
Many modern scholars (following LXX, Vulg. and 
Pesh.) would read onisiy, ‘ transgressions.’ The pas- 
sage appears to be hopelessly corrupt. AV (text) 
‘when they shall bind themselves in their two 
furrows,’ is of course meaningless. RV proposes 
‘when they are bound to their two transgressions’ ; 
but even this fails to yield a satisfactory sense. 
Probably Nowack is not far wrong in his con- 
jectural tr® wm sie zu ziichtigen wegen ihrer beiden 
Vergehungen, ‘to punish them for both their 
transgressions.’ Similarly Guthe (in Kautzsch’s 
AT), wenn sie fiir thre zwei Verschuldungen 
Liichtigung empfangen, ‘when they receive 
pe mens for their two transgressions.’ The 
atter will be their wrong choice of a king 
and their idolatry, or perhaps the reference may 
be to the two calves at Bethel and Dan (see 
Nowack and Wellh. ad loc., and ef. Siegfried- 
Stade, s. jiy). See further under AGRICULTURE. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
FURTHER.—To ‘further’ in the sense of ‘help 

forward’ is used of persons in Ezr 8* ‘they 
furthered the people, and the house of God? (ixy3). 
So Chaucer, Hous of Fame, 2023— 

* And gaf expres commaundement, 

To whiche I am obedient, 

To furthre thee with al my might.’ 

Furtherance occurs in Ph 1”: * as tr. of rpoxor7, 

which in 1 Ti 4", its only other occurrence, is tr? 
‘profiting.’ RV gives ‘ progress’ in all. On the 
other hand RV introduces ‘furtherance’ into Ph 
15 2% to express the force of e/s with the ace. (els 
ro evayyéov, ‘in furtherance of the gospel,’ AV 
‘in the gospel’). Cf. Healey (1610), Sé. Aug. Citie 
of God, I. xi. 19, ‘The pompes of the funeralls are 
rather solaces to the living then furtherances to 
the dead.’ 


FURY.—The Heb. word 725 héméh, which is 
once (Est 12) tr4 ‘anger,’ and often ‘wrath,’ is 
66 (spn of Dn 11“ and Aram. xen, xoq of 31-1 
make 69) times tr ‘fury.’ Of these occurrences 
61 refer to God, and then Amer. RV prefers 
‘wrath,’ except in Is 42 66% *fierceness.’ Fury 
is also the tr. in AV of jinn hdrén in Job 207; RV 
‘ fierceness,’ as the word is a few times tr? in AV. 
In the Apoecr. ‘fury’ occurs as the tr. of @upds 
Sir 12 45!8 48, Bar 13 (RV always ‘wrath’); of 
@uuot Wis 7 (AV ‘furies,’ RV ‘ragings’) 10°, 
2 Mac 4% (both AV ‘fury,’ RV ‘rage’); and of 
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dddorwp 2 Mac 


gasp, he said, Thou like a fury takest us out of | creant’). 


this present life’ (2d pév, dddorwp ; the only occur- 
rence of the word in biblical Greek, though it is 


GABBATHA 


79 «And when he was at the last | found also in 4 Mac 9* 11% 18” ; RV ‘Thou, mis- 


See ANGER. J. HASTINGS. 


FUTURE.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 


G 


GAAL (by3, ace. to Wellh. Isr. wu. siid. Geschichte, 
p. 26=‘ beetle,’ cf. Arab. ja‘ul; see Gray, Hebr. 
Prop. Names, p.110), Jg 9°*" son of Ebed (73y, LXX, 
A” ABed, B’1dBnX, prob. error for Iw875, Obed r2'y ; 
ef. LXX 1 Ch 237 1147 267, 2 Ch 231. Less prob. 
ToBmr, 1.6. bav=)syav ‘J” is Baal,’ altered to Ebed 
to avoid offence).—Gaal, apparently a Canaanite 
and a new-comer to Shechem, was the ringleader 
of a revolt against Abimelech, son of Gideon. He 
first ingratiated himself with the Shechemites, and 
then adroitly seized the occasion of the earns 
vintage-festival to incite them to revolt and make 
himself their leader. Zebul, Abimelech’s officer 
in Shechem, heard of the plot, and sent a warning 
to his chief. Following Zebul’s advice, Abimelech 
marched against the town and surrounded it with 
ambuseades under cover of night. Gaal, from the 
entrance of the gate, noticed the approach of 
Abimelech’s men, and pointed them out to Zebul, 
who replied first with an ironical answer and then 
with an open taunt, bidding him go forth and fight 
with them. In the battle which followed, Abime- 
lech completely defeated the rebels, and Zebul 
drove out Gaal and his brethren from the city. The 
context suggests that the revolt was one of ‘ native 
Shechemites against the half-Israelite Abimelech’ 
(Moore). Gaal poses as their champion. It is by 
no means clear that Gaal was an Israelite, and that 
his object was to rouse the Israelite population 
against the Shechemite ruler. W. R. Smith, Th. 7. 
xx. 1886, p. 195 ff., would place v.78 after v.22; and 
Budde, Richt. u. Sam. p. 118, after v.», But no 
transposition is needed. In v.* read with LXX s12y; 
for 329 ‘Do not the son of Jerubbaal and Zebul 

. . make slaves of the men of Hamor?’ Another 
simple alteration is 12y (perf.) proposed by Moore, 
‘Were not . . . subject to Hamor?’ V.% for 798") 
read pk) ‘and I would say.’ V.* for apts 
~ ‘deceitfully’(?) read m2982 ‘in Arumah,’ ef. v.2. 
ony can hardly be right: Stade suggests on 
onyps5 but the text is doubtful. See further under 
ABIMELECH. G. A. CooKkE, 


GAASH (vy:).—A mountain in Ephraim, S. of 
Timnath-serah or Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jos 24°, 
Jg 2°. The torrent-valleys (ao73) of G. are men- 
tioned in 2 § 23=1Ch 11%, 


GABAEL (B Taa7j\, A Tauafd).—4. A distant 
ancestor of Tobit (To 11). 2. A friend and kinsman 
of Tobit, residing at Rages in Media. To him 
Tobit, when purveyor to the king of Assyria, once 
entrusted, asa deposit, 10 talents of silver (Vulg. 
only : ‘dent it under a bond, because G. was needy’), 
To 1%. For years the money was not claimed. 
The reason for this is given with great variety in 
the VSS (1%). When, however, blindness and 
poverty came on Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, 
after prayer, the long-forgotten treasure (To 41), 
and wished his son Tobias to fetch it (4). Tobias 
found a guide, Raphael in disguise, who said he 
had lodged with G. (To 5°), When Tobias married 
Sarah in Ecbatana he sent Raphael for the deposit 
(9*). G. welcomed him, and brought forth the 
bags with seals unbroken, returning with Raphael 
to the wedding feast. All the VSS, except B and 
Heb. of Fagius, tell of a hearty blessing which G. 


gave the bridegroom when he met him (9°). Instead 
of this, B (so EV) says, ‘Tobias blessed his wife,’ 
and Heb. Fag. ‘Tobias was blessed still more, 
with Sarah his wife.’ 

Heb. Fag. uses the form >»’ay, except in ch. 10, 
where we have 5x33, as always in Munster’s Heb. 
Itala preserves the form most accurately, ‘Gabahel,’ 
ox733= ‘ God is high.’ T. MARSHALL. 


GABATHA (la8d6a).— One of two eunuchs 
whose plot against Artaxerxes (the Ahasuerus, 
i.e. Xerxes of canonical Est) was discovered 
and frustrated by Mardocheus (Mordecai), Ad. 
Est 121. In Est 27 he is called BIGTHAN and 
in 6? BIGTHANA. 


GABBAI (23, cf. Talm. °33 ‘tax-gatherer’).—A 
Benjamite (Neh 118), but text doubtful (see Smend, 
Listen, p. 7). 


GABBATHA occurs only in Jn 19% ‘And he 
[Pilate] brought Jesus out and sat down (éxdécer, 
not—according to Justin, Apol. i. 35, and the Gos- 

el of Peter, éxdbicav atrov él xabédpay xpicews—‘ set 
nim ’) on the judgment-seat at a place called the 
Pavement (Ac@écTpwrov), but in Hebrew Gabbatha’ 
(EBpatorl 6¢ TaBS8abd). 

The passage offers serious philological and topo- 
graphical difficulties. 

(a) AcOécrpwroy is clearly ‘ pavement,’ especially 
of mosaic work (éessellatwm) ; cf. in the OT, Est 
16, Ca 3, 2 Ch 1%, but especially Aristeas (ed. 
Schmidt, p. 30, 3), where on the temple of Jeru- 
salem it is said: Td 6¢ wav dagos AObcTpwrov 
xabéornke. 

(6) This particular Pavement was called in 
Hebrew ‘Gabbatha.’ It is not necessary or pos- 
sible, though it is generally attempted, to seek in 
Gabbatha the exact equivalent of the appellativum 
NAdcrpwrov (Onomastica sacra, ed. Lag. 189, 87. 
202, 62, TaBGab& AcBdcTpwror). 

(c) The Greek MSS offer scarcely any variety ; 
some uncials have Ta8a6a ; so also the Harclensian 
VS in the edition of White ; but according to Bar- 
hebreeus it had snx22s1; a few minuscules have 
Karg¢aéa. Interesting in this connexion is the 
spelling of the Peshitta, sp521, with the remark 
of Barhebreus, that the 1 is to be pronounced 
hard like 3 and the 5 both times soft (ef. Duval, 
Gr. Syr. p. 30); the Cureton and Lewis MSS are 
unhappily defective, but the Arabic Tatian has 


Lraras Kafiftad (thus cod. A, the text of Ciasca 


\issS; in the translation Ciasca and Hogg re- 
tained Gabbatha). The Evangeliarium Hiero- 
solymitantm shows xn21, but codex C (in the 
forthcoming edition of Mrs. Lewis) sna3. On the 
deformations of the word in the MSS of the Latin 
Bible, see Wordsworth- White. The confusion 
with Golgotha (first hand of cod. Sinaiticus) is 
found elsewhere (Oliverus, Descriptio terre sancte, 
p- 20, 9, codd. DX Golgatha, U Graken, 

In this state of the evidence it is safest to pre- 
suppose an Aramaic N33, as st. emph. of a feminine 
noun x23 from the root 133. But the origin and 
meaning of na is disputed. 

1. In Mt 26% we find xnai in the Evang. Hier. 


GABBE 


for rp¥8d.ov ; cf. Ethiopic gab(b)atd=patella, Dillm. 
Lex. 1168, and Latin gabata, Martial, 7. 47, 11. 3. 
Schwally (Idioticon) identified this with our Gab- 
batha. But this xnz2 seems to be a dialectic form 
of xp52 (fem. of 43), Thesaur. Syr. 1791; cf. xppe> 
and xnpa, 7b. 766, 1792. 

2. Neither can it be=sn52 (xn5‘2) ‘ vault,’ caudpa, 
e&édpa, Waris (Vogiié, Inser. Sémit. i. p. 50, n. 70, 
1b. n. 50; Targ. Jer. xx. 2, 3, Naz. 56%), because of 
the vowel i in the first syllable, though the mean- 
ing would be very appropriate : an arch, niche, or 
cupola, under which the tribunal was placed on 
a mosaic pavement. 

3. Generally it is derived from 13 ‘back’; but 
neither for the form nor for the meaning (Anhéhe, 
‘height’; Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram. p. 
10) can examples be given. In the OT we have 
}inz2 ; in the Mishna the plural niaa; for x22 Targ. 
Ps 6816, Lagarde printed 322; Levy, p. 123, 
has 323; Gesen. r. 98, 96% we have x7 nna21 
17; more frequent is xn223, Dalman, Gr. des 
Aram. § 25. i. 8, where also an example of spelling 
with 5 is given. 

4, Others thought of the root ya3, i.e. of an 
Aramaized *xnyai ‘hill’? (comp. a2v=aynw, nav if 
=*nyaw). (Theroots 23, 43, and 42 are closely allied ; 
ef. further y22 Lv 21°= Ss laras is ex- 


plained caverna by Barsalibi; War.as 5 ; 


spelunca fornicata, Julian, ed. Hoffm. 139. 21). 
The exact form and meaning must therefore be 
left in suspense. 

(d) No place called AcOécrpwrov or Gabbatha is 
mentioned by Josephus, or in any other known 
source besides the NT. But frequently we hear of 
a place called n13 (=vords), especially of the nz} 
mia ‘the hall of hewn quaders,’ where the San- 
hedrin assembled (Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 190). It 
has been attempted to identify these two places. 
Tradition seeks Gabbatha near the so-called 
‘Ecce homo Arch.’ Compare the articles JERU- 
SALEM, PILATE, PREZTORIUM, TEMPLE. For the 
sitting of the judge on the sella, see Schiirer, 
I. ii, 15 n. 8, and the literature there quoted, 
especially Josephus, Ané¢. XVIII. iv. 6, where 
Philippus is praised : rod @pédvov els dv xplveve Kade- 
Gdmevos ev Tats dbots Erouévov . . . éx TOD dkéos Ldptcews 
Tov Opdvov 7 Kal TUXOL yevouevns KabESbuevos AKpoaro. 

Ex. NESTLE. 

GABBE (A Td86y, B K488y; AV Gabdes), 1 Es 

52),—_In Ezr 27° Geba. 


GABRIAS (B Ta@pias, x» TaBpet, indecl. Greek 
forms of 22 [Aram. "73p], shortened form of 5x72: 
‘man of God’; omitting, as was customary, the 
name of the deity. Syr. and Heb. Fagii preserve 
the complete form).—Acc. to To 14 Gabrias was 
the brother of the Gabael to whom Tobit entrusted 
10 talents of silver. In To 4 the Gr. reads 
TaBatrw 7@ Tod TaBpla, x TaBpel, which AV and 
RV render ‘ the son of Gabrias,’ thereby introducing 
an apparent contradiction, probably gratuitously. 
Compare "Iovdas IaxéSov, Ac 1%, with Jude}. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

GABRIEL (5x23, in LXX and NT Tapia, vir 
Dei, ‘man of God’) appears in both OT and NT. 
In Dn 8 G. is the ‘man’ who interprets Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and the he-goat; in 9?!*- he ex- 
plains to Daniel Jeremiah’s prophecy about the 7 
years (Jer 25" 29!) as 70 weeks of years, and 
amplifies details. In NT G. is named by Lk 
alone ; he foretells the birth of John to Zacharias 
(14), and acts as the angel of Annunciation to 
Mary (1°). Different in some ways as the later is 
from the earlier presentation, yet both can be 

* Luther, who had at first translated P/flaster (Pavement), 


seems to have thought of the root 711 ‘to be high,’ since he 
coined the word Hochpjlaster (High-pavement). 


GAD vhs) 


easily united as parts, not only of one character, 
but even of one aspect of it, viz. that of bearine 
divine sympathy and comforting promise to those 
in need. These appearances are quite in accord- 
ance with the notion of G.’s character afforded by 
the later and more developed Jewish angelology. 
The developed angelology of Dn is indeed used as 
an argument for the later date of that book 
(Driver, LOT® p. 508). If the ‘one like the 
appearance of a man’ (Dn 1038) be G., as would 
appear from the fact that his message resembles, 
even in its words, that of G. in 8 and 9, then G. is 
a companion of Michael, and both are members 
of a class, the ‘princes’ or guardian-angels of the 
nations. In Enoch 9, G. is one of four great arch- 
angels ; but, comparing this with Lk 1” and other 
references, he is one of seven (Rev 8”) who present 
the prayers of the saints and go in and out before 
God (To 12%), The Targums add G. as a gloss to 
other parts of Scripture; according to pseudo- 
Jonathan, the ‘man’ who showed Joseph the way 
towards his brethren (Gn 37") was G. ; again, with 
Michael and others G. takes part in the burial of 
Moses (Dt 34°); G. is also the angel whom the 
Lord sent to destroy the host of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 327!), About the name Gabriel there is 
nothing distinctive, but it was probably a proper 
name from its first use: the personality, however, 
is very definite. Assuming that the supra-natural 
beings of the earlier books of the Bible are either 
the shrivelled-up descendants of the nature-spirits 
of primitive Semitic superstition (ads) or sub- 
ordinate personal beings fully representing God 
at a definite time and place (o’ax>p) (Schultz, OT 
Theol. ii. 215 f.; W. R. Smith, Hncy. Brit.’ art. 
‘Angel’), it is clear that G. belongs to the latter 
rather than the former. Nor has his connexion 
with, far less his derivation from, any of the seven 
Amshaspends of Zoroastrianism, the seven Baby- 
lonian planets, or the seven councillors at the 
Persian court (Ezr 7/4), been made out. He is the 
messenger of J”: a characteristic Jewish idea, 
though the number of the archangels—seven— 
may have been derived from foreign sources. We 
possess but little description of the special form 
under which he presented himself ; to Daniel he is 
simply ‘the man G.,’ though an elaborate and 
striking picture is drawn of the ‘man’ (G.?) in 
Dn 10% St. Luke is equally reticent, but calm- 
ness and sublimity are added: ‘I amG. that stand 
in the presence of God.’ In Dn 97 G. is ‘ caused 
to fly swiftly,’ but the passage is not clear; RVm 
“sore wearied’ seems somewhat inept ; ‘ gleaming 
in splendour’ (Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 226 n. 2) is 
more likely, though it proposes an emendation of 
the original. 

G. appropriates to himself the function of reveal- 
ingGod. He brings the divine into the phenomenal 
world. In this heis contrasted with Michael, who 
fights for God and the chosen people. Yet in G.’s 
character there is also a stern element. Mohammed 
asserts him to have been the revealer of the Koran, 
—probably in opposition to the later Jews, whose 
prince was Michael,—but Mohammed also Sige 
sents G. as fighting for him, ¢.g. at the head of 
3000 angels against the idolatrous Meccans. But, 
comparing Lk 1 (also perhaps Dn 10-* *!) with 
this, we see that these sterner aspects were not 
wanting even in the Jewish conception of Gabriel. 

A. GRIEVE. 

GAD.—Gad is another form of goad, and the 
gadfly (so correctly RV for 732 in Jer 46; AV, 
RV ‘destruction’) is the goad-fly, the fly that stings. 
Hence the favourite derivation for the verb to ‘ gad 
(though it is not very certain) is to rush about 
like animals stung by the gadfly. Perhaps better 
and more simply (after Skeat), to drive about 
(which was the orig. sense), goad; then rush 
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about as goaded. Cf. Dryden, Virgil's Georgics, 
iii.— 
‘their stings draw blood 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.’ 


Bacon expresses the usual meaning of the word 
clearly in Essays ‘Of Envy’ (Gold. Treas. ed. 
p- 30, 1. 21)—‘For Envy is a Gadding Passion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keepe 
home.’ With which cf. T. Adams, // Peter (on 1%), 
‘Man’s knowledge should not be a gadding harlot, 
whose feet cannot keep within doors; but a good 
housewife to stay at home.’ In AV we find, 
Jer 236 ‘Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way?’ (inn, lit. ‘why goest thou? 
mostly poetic in Heb., but in Aram. the usual 
word for ‘to go away’); Sir 25% ‘Give the water 
no passage; neither a wicked woman Bbetya > 
gad abroad’ (after Vulg. veniam prodeundi, w hich 
again follows the reading wappyclav éfddov; B has 
simply éfouclay ; NA mappyolay, whence RV ‘free- 
dom of speech’). 

Gadder occurs Sir 268 ‘A drunken woman and 
a gadder abroad causeth great anger’ (after the 
reading xai peuBds, but not Vulg., which has no 
corresp. words, but to the Gr. [épyh meyddn yur 
uéOvcos] adds et contumelia; RV follows Gr. ‘A 
drunken woman causeth great wrath’). Cf. Graf- 
ton, King John, An. 13, ‘In the mean while the 
priestes within England had prouided them a false 
and counterfeated prophet called Peter Wakefielde, 
a Yorkshireman, who was a hermite, an idle 
gadder about, and a pratlyng marchant.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

GAD (73, darpdsvrov, daluwy; Fortuna; also, probably, 
31, T¥x7).—Properly, the word should be used with 
the article 3: ‘the gad,’ z.e. ‘the (god of) good 
luck’; that being the meaning of the word, which 
is apparently the same as 13 gad, ‘fortune,’ Arab, 
jadd, Aram. sii gaddd, Syr. gadd. Gad was, 
therefore, originally an appellative, and its use 
as a divine name is due to its meaning. Examples 
of its appellative use are x13 wa ‘the unlucky’ 
(Buxtorf, 387); xnyzi ‘the fortune of Athe’ (de 
Vogiié, Palm. 148); noyma and 730y3, ete., in 
Carthag. inscriptions. The god Gad as Tuxn, 
‘Fortune,’ seems to illustrate the origin of the 
Old Pers. word for ‘God,’ baga,* which may be 
traced back to the Sanskrit bhaga, ‘ fortune,’ and 
Baethgen quotes in this connexion the Syr. phrase 
‘I swear by the Fortune (s7:) of the king’ (P. 
Smith, s.v.), ‘fortune’ becoming thus a protective 
divinity, to whom temples were built and statues 
erected. The worship of this divinity became 
greatly extended in ancient times, and numerous 
Gr. inscriptions in the Hauran give the Gr. 
equivalent word (Tv), the identity of which with 
Gad, notwithstanding the difference of gender 
(Gad being masc., Tyche fem.), does not admit of 
doubt. A trace of the Syr. worship of Gad is 
regarded as being indicated by the exclamation 
of Leah when Zilpah, her maid, bore Jacob a son 
(Gn 30"). The expression used is 732, which is 
translated in AV (following the Keré, 1 832 ba gad) 
‘a troop cometh,’ or ‘fortune is come.’ If, how- 
ever, the Kethibh be followed (with pointing 72a 
bégad), the word may be translated ‘with Gad *+ (in 
RV ‘fortunate,’ m. ‘with fortune’), a renderine 
favoured by many scholars. As the name of 
Gad is not met with in Bab. literature, it would 
seem to have been a native Can. word, retained 
by the Israelites in consequence of the tendency to 
polytheism which existed among them as late as 
the time of the Bab. captivity, when they ‘pre- 


* Also the Phrygian name of Zeus, Buyu/os. 
t The Targ. of the pseudo-Jonathan and that of Jerus. both read 
omy planet cometh.’ (Cf. also Ball’s note, ad oc., in Haupt’s 
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pared a table for Fortune [735],’ and filled up 
‘mingled wine unto Destiny ['3>2]’ (Is 654 RV), 
as did also the Babylonians and Assyrians for 
their gods (cf. Bel®, also Jer 51“).* By the 
astrologers Gad was identified with the planet 
Jupiter, called by the Arabs ‘Great Fortuna,’ 
and the question naturally arises whether the 
Assyrian Manu rabi,* ‘great Manu,’ identified 
by Letourneau with Meni or ‘Destiny,’ may not 
in reality be identical with Gad, Meni being, with 
the Arabs, ‘Lesser Fortuna.’ The Assyrians also 
worshipped a god named Kibi-dunki,{ a name 
meaning ‘Bespeak thou my good fortune,’ with 
whom Gad may also have been identified. The 
identification of Gad with the star of good fortune 
(py 2n2 kékab gedek), the planet Jupiter, is 
regarded as being of late date. 

Further testimony to the worship of Gad in 
Canaan is to be found in the place-names Baal-gad 
(Jos 1117 127 13°), where Baal was worshipped as god 
of fortune, and Migdal-gad (Jos 15%”), ‘the tower of 
Gad.’ The Hebrews also were so accustomed to 
regard the worship of Gad as a natural thing, that 
the words addressed by Esau to Isaac his father, 
‘let my father arise’ (Gn 27%), are explained in 
-Bereshith Rabba, p. 65, as an invocation to Gada 
or Fortune. 


LiTERATURE.—Dillm., Del., and G. A. Smith on Is 651, Del. on 
Gn 301.; Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, p. 120; Baethgen, Beitr. 
z. Semit. Rel. 76 ff. ; Ndldeke in ZDMG (1888), p. 479 ff. ; Siegfried 
in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. (1875), pp. 856-867. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

GAD (73, '45).—Son of Jacob by his concubine 
Zilpah, Leah’s slave-girl. Gn 30" RV, ‘Leah said, 
Fortunate! and she called his name Gad,’ follows 
the LXX, eirev Acta, Ev tixy, and Vulg. Dixit 
feliciter. Field mentions the Greek rendering, 
evrixnxa, ‘I have had good fortune,’ reading 733 
or 733. Perhaps we should tr. ‘ With the help of 
Gad’ (Ball, Sacred Books of OT). Dillm. has 
‘Gliickskind.’ So Kethidh; the Keré, punctuating 
differently, has 11 s2 ‘Gad or Fortune comes.’ So 
Symm. (#\Gev T'd46) Onk. and Syr. Aq. has 7d\Gev 
evfwta (‘ well-living’), which Field, on the authority 
of Jerome, ete., corrects to evfwria (‘the being well- 
girded’). The view taken by these authorities 
suggests that Gad here is either the divine name 
found in Is 65" (see preceding art.), or is connected 
with that name. The AV ‘a troop cometh’ 
treats 72 as equivalent to 7:73, probably on account 
of Gn 49%, which, however, is rather a play upon 
words than a serious etymology. Similar trans- 
lations are given by the Sam. Version (Dillm.) 
and the Gr.-Ven. #xe. orpdrevua. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

GAD (Tribe) ; for Name, see preceding article. 

i. EARLY HisTory.—The relation of Gad to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement, Gn 30% (J), 35% (P), that Gad and 
Asher were the sons of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave, ¢.e. 
probably, that Gad and Asher were closely con- 
nected, and either occupied a secondary position 
in, or were late accessions to, Israel. The separa- 
tion of the Palestinian territories of the two tribes 
shows that this statement refers to a period before 
the completion of the conquest of Canaan. It is 
noteworthy that the names Gad and possibly also 
Asher are connected with the names of Semitic 
deities. P (Gn 461%, Nu 26-1") enumerates the sons 
or families of Gad, and states (Nu 14 214 72 1020 1315) 
that, at the Exodus, the prince of Gad was Eliasaph 


_ * These lectisternia or tables for the gods are also referred to 
in connexion with ‘the queen of heaven’ in Jer 718, 

t WAT un. pl. 66. obv. 1. 2¢. 

t Ib. obv. 30¢, rev. 29f., tie latter passage reading ‘ Kibi-dunki 
of Assur (and) Istar (or, of the god and goddess) of Suti’ (prob- 
ably the people Suti transported by Kadigman-Muru’ ‘from 
east to west,’ i.e. to Amurri or Pheenicia). Kibf-dunki is 
probably the same as the deity Ikbi-dunki, who is described as 
musérib damati, ‘the dispenser of favours.’ 
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ben-Deuel (or Reuel), and that the Gadite amongst 
the twelve spies was Geuel ben-Machi. Buchanan 
Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 205) considers Eliasaph 
pre-exilic ; but places Deuel and Geuel in a list of 
which he says, ‘The probability appears to me 
great that the following seventeen are of late 
origin, and, probably, also of artificial character’ 
(p. 210). P also tells us that Gad numbered 
45,650 at the first census (Nu 1% 2"), and at the 
second 40,500 (MT Nu 2635), or 44,500 (LXX Nu 
267); and that Gad marched in the wilderness in 
the ‘Camp of Reuben’ with Reuben and Simeon 
on the south side of Israel (Nu 22-16), In Nu 15-16 
Gad occupies the eleventh place, beween Asher 
and Naphtali; in 1% MT and 26 MT, the third 
place after Reuben and Simeon, but in the cor- 
responding 1°%° LXX, the ninth place, between 
Benjamin and Dan, and in 262” LXX, the sixth 
place, between Zebulun and Asher. In Nu 24 
7” Gad occupies the sixth place, also after Reuben 
and Simeon. 

ii, THE CoNQuEST.—In Nu 32 Reuben and Gad 
receive E. Palestine from Moses on condition of 
aiding in the conquest of W. Palestine. Although 
this chapter owes its present form to P, the main 


facts were probably contained in J or E or both; 
but the references to ‘half Manasseh’ are editorial 
additions to the original narrative. Similar state- 
ments are made in Dt 3!2"!7 298, Jos 12° (D*) 138 
(D? P). Further, Jos 11238 412 (D?) tell us that 
Reuben and Gad fulfilled their promise, and Jos 
221-8 (TD?) that they afterwards returned home. 

Jos 229-84 tells how Reuben and Gad on their 
return erected a great altar by the Jordan—it is 
not clear on which side; how the other tribes 
supposed it to be a schismatic altar and prepared 
for war, but were appeased on learning that it 
had been erected as a token of the unity of Reuben 
and Gad with the other tribes (see ED). The 
narrative as it stands is one of the latest additions 
to P; but it seems to be based on JE, though it 
has been so entirely reconstructed by a late editor 
that we cannot recover the original story. Here 
again the references to ‘half Manasseh’ are editorial 
additions. 

iii. Tuk TERRITORY OF GAD.—Besides minor 
references, we have two main accounts of the 
territory : (2) Nu 32%-%6 (JE) assigns to Gad Beth- 
haran, Beth-nimrah, Dibon, Jogbehah, Jazer, 
Ataroth, Atroth-shophan, and Aroer, cities scat- 
tered over the district between the Jabbok and 
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the Arnon, and possibly farther north. Nu 3237-38 
(JE) assigns to Reuben, Heshbon, Elealeh, Kiria- 
thaim, Nebo, and Baal-meon—cities lying in a 
district about midway between the Jabbok and 
the Arnon. This suggests that Reuben held an 
enclave in the territory of Gad. See Map, in which 
the names of the above Reubenite cities are printed 
in italics. (b) Jos 13. Though this chapter comes 
to us from P, it is probably based on earlier sources. 
P knows less about the E. than about the W. tribes, 
and this ch. is obscure and self-contradictory; but it 
clearly locates Gad north of a line drawn from the 
north end of the Dead Sea, a little to the N. of 
Heshbon, and places Reuben south of the same 
line. This chapter is followed in the ordinary 
maps of Palestine. 

As to the northern boundary of Gad, the state- 
ments as to the division of Gilead between Gad 
and E. Manasseh are contradictory ; and the term 
Gilead was probably very elastic. The data are 
too obscure to determine any clear boundary 
between Gad and E. Manasseh, even as represent- 
ing any single account. In Nu 32% (P?) Moses 
gives the land of Gilead to Gad and Reuben; in 
Nu 32% (JE), Dt 3%, Gilead belongs to Machir 
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ben-Manasseh; in Dt 3” Moses gives half Mt. 
Gilead to Reuben and Gad; while in Dt 3% 
Reuben and Gad receive ‘from Gilead.’ Ap- 
parently in Jg 5 Gilead=Gad. In Jos 13%-%1 (P) 
G. has all the cities of Gilead, and Machir ben- 
Manasseh has half Gilead. In the list of Levitical 
cities in Jos 21°39 (P), 1 Ch 68-8, Heshbon, 
which is given to Reuben in Jos 13", is reckoned 
as belonging to Gad. Ramoth-gilead is given to 
Gad in Jos 20% (P) 21% (P), Dt 4%, 1 Ch 68 8, 
See Table, p. 78. 

iv. HISTORY AFTER THE CONQUEST.—First we 
may notice the general relation of Gad to the 
other eastern tribes. Apparently, the strength 
of Reuben was broken at some early date (see 
REUBEN), and this tribe became dependent on 
Gad, much as Simeon on Judah. Hence the 
situation in JE, in which Reuben occupies 4 
group of cities in the territory of Gad. P's 
arrangement in Jos 13 is probably a conjectural 
restoration, after Reuben and Gad had disappeared, 
embodying the general idea that Reuben lay to 
the south of Gad. Further, P’s idea in Jos of the 
close early confederation of Reuben and Gad with 
E. Manasseh is also late. It is doubtful whether 
the eastern settlement of Manasseh was made 
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before Israel crossed the Jordan, or later by 
Manassite clans, who recrossed the river from 
the West (cf. MANASSEH). But, in any case, the 
interests of Gad and E. Manasseh were separate 
and often conflicting; and the contradictory 
statements, some of which assign Gilead to Gad, 
while others make Gilead a clan of Manasseh, 
probably indicate that at an early date Gad (with 
its dependent Reuben) was practically Israel east of 
the Jordan, and that clans of Manasseh afterwards 
encroached upon Gad’s territory and occupied part 
of Gilead. According to Jg 5” neither Gad nor 
Reuben had any share in the victory over Sisera. 
Gad must have been involved in the Ammonite 
invasion, the deliverance by Jephthah, and the 
quarrel with Ephraim in Jg 11. 12. ‘Gileadite,’ 
used of Jephthah and his followers, may equal 
‘Gadite,’ or be a general term for ‘E. Israelite.’ 
The genealogies, if pressed, make Jephthah a 
member of E. Manasseh; Jg 124 may perhaps 
suggest that his followers belonged to clans of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which had migrated to 
the east of Jordan; but the verse is corrupt and 
obscure, cf. 11%. In any case, this Ammonite war 
illustrates the border raids and more serious in- 
yasions to which Gad, in common with Reuben 
and E. Manasseh, was exposed throughout the 


country into twelve districts, ‘which provided 
victuals for the king and his household.’ The 
description of the districts is vague and obscure, 
but it is clear that they do not coincide with 
tribal territories; and it is sometimes held that 
this new arrangement marks the close of the old 
tribal system. But Gad at any rate, having by 
this time absorbed Reuben, stood for S.E. Pales- 
tine, and continued to do so; see below on Moabite 
Stone. 

At the disruption Gad fell to the N. kingdom ; 
and Penuel, apparently Jeroboam’s capital (1K 
12%), probably lay within its territory. Jeroboam’s 
interest in the district would add to its prosperity, 
but tend to abolish distinct tribal organization, and 
to merge E. Palestine in the N. kingdom. Prob- 
ably, as the Moabite Stone speaks of cities taken 
from Moab by Omri, Moab recovered its inde- 
pendence at or soon after the disruption. Such 
recovery of Moab may have been chiefly at the 
expense of Reuben; but Gad also must have 
suffered through the gains of Moab, and profited 
by the conquests of Omri. Elijah, and probably 
(G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 580) the brook Cherith, 
are of Gilead, i.¢. probably Gad. 

In the long wars between Israel and Aram, E. 
Palestine was the battle-ground, and the brunt 
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history. Such a situation, Gad raided and raid- | fell upon E. Manasseh. 


ing, but_ more than holding its own, is well 
described in Gn 49°, the blessing of Jacob (J from 
older source)— 


‘Gad, the raiders shall raid him, 
But he shall raid upon their heel.’ 


In Jg 20. 21 (late post-ex. Midrash on earlier 
basis, possibly J, or J and E, see Moore and Budde 
in loc.) the eastern tribes took part in the war 
against Benjamin; Jabesh-gilead, the only city 
which furnished no contingent, was sacked, and 
its inhabitants massacred, only the virgins being 
saved as wives for the Benjamites. . 

During the wars with the Philistines, Gad was 
a, stronghold and refuge of the Isr. (1S 13’). After 
Saul’s death it became the main part of Eshbaal’s 
kingdom (28 28). Later on it afforded a rallying 
point for David’s adherents during the revolt of 
Absalom (28 177’). Amongst David’s mighty men 
was Bani the Gadite (2S 23%), Apparently, Gad 
was still strong and intact. It would profit by the 
strength of Israel under David and Solomon. In 
1 Ch 128 Gadites come to David when a fugitive 
from Saul; and in 127 Reuben, Gad, and E. 
Manasseh come to David at Hebron to make him 
king. 1K 47% tells us that Solomon divided the 


] Even under Ahab the 
point of contact was at Ramoth-gilead. Probably 
KE. Manasseh had practically disappeared in these 
wars, and Gilead again became synonymous with 
Gad. Gad itself also suffered (Am 1° 38), About 
the same time Moab revolted and captured Gadite 
cities in the South (Moabite Stone). Gad or Gilead 
shared in the renewed prosperity of Israel under 
Jeroboam I1., but shortly after, in B.c. 734, E. 
Palestine was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(2K 15”), and thus Gad disappears from history. 
Apparently, the territory was occupied by 
Ammon (Jer 491). Ezk 48? makes provision for 
Gad in the restored Israel. On the other hand, in 
Ob ” the E. tribes are so completely forgotten that 
Gilead is pfomised to Benjamin. In Rev 75 Gad 
ls enumerated among the tribes of Israel. 
LiTERATURE.—Buhl . a. alt. istt 5 i 
HGHL, 566-568, 7B 560 ade Richter apt, ‘stad, Gur’ 
145 ff.; Driver, Deut. 54f., 410f.; Moore, Judges, 150f., 1548. 
‘ W. H. BENNETT. 
GAD (73) is entitled the seer (aha 1 Ch 29%), 
David’s or the king’s seer (1 Ch 219, 2 Ch 29%, 2S 
24"), or the prophet (s*293, 1 S 225,28 241), His 
activity seems to have lain chiefly in the early 
Pave of the king’s life, at least it is not he but 
athan who appears prominently in that palace 
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intrigue which resulted in the accession of Solomon 
(1K 1%*-), The name might suggest that he be- 
longed to the tribe of Gad ; but the only additional 
support for this view is found in the fact that 
several of David’s chiefs came from that tribe (1 Ch 
128), As for Ewald’s suggestion, that Gad drew his 
inspiration from the school of Samuel, while this 
would agree well with his appearing immediately 
after David’s rupture with Saul (1 S 22°), it cannot 
be considered certain, so long as the existence of 
‘a school’ of Samuel is merely a conjecture. 

Gad is represented as having announced the 
divine condemnation on the royal census, and as 
having advised the erection of an altar on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor (2 S 2444 =1 Ch 21°*-). The Chroni- 
cler again (1 Ch 29”) names him as having written 
an account of some part of his master’s reign. A 
late conception associated him with the prophet 
Nathan (2 Ch 29) in the task of planning some of 
the king’s regulations with reference to the musical 
part of the service, while (1 S 22°) he is also stated 
to have acted as David’s counsellor in peril during 
the period when the two dwelt together in ‘the 
hold.’ A. C. WELCH. 


GAD, VALLEY OF (129 $n: [‘ torrent-valley ’], AV 
‘river of Gad’).—2 § 245. Taken in connexion 
with Jos 13” this passage would indicate that the 
river or valley of Gad was close to Rabbath-Ammon 
in the land of Gad; but, on the other hand, ‘the 
city that lieth in the valley’ is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Aroer on the river Arnon (now el- 
Mojib), Jos 13% 16, Dt 2°°. It appears to be certain 
that in 28 245, instead of ‘and they pitched in 
Aroer, on the right side of the city that is in the 
middle of the valley of Gad’ (wy Wyq poy whys ann 
337 Snimginz), we ought to read, ‘and they began 
from Aroer, and from the city that is in the middle 
of the torrent-valley, towards Gad’ (jn: -yiyp won 
‘n vyz). This emendation, originally due to Well- 
hausen (Text d. B. Sam. 217), was afterwards 
confirmed by Lue. kal #pEavro dd ’Aponp kal dd, 
x.7.\., and is accepted by Driver, Budde, ete. 
‘The city in the torrent-valley’ was possibly ‘A7. 
See for a full discussion, both of the text and the 
topography, Driver, Text of Sam. 285 f., Deuter- 
onomy, 45. C. WARREN. 


GADARA, GADARENES.—The country of the 
Gadarenes is mentioned in the Bible only in con- 
nexion with one incident, viz. the miracle concern- 
ing the legion of demons who were allowed to 
enter the herd of swine (Mt 88, Mk 51, Lk 8%), and 
it is improbable that the city on the seashore 
mentioned in the account of that incident can be 
identified with the city of Gadara, which was situ- 
ated at least 6 miles from the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and separated from it by a broad plain and the 
gorge of the river Hieromax. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the eastern side of the lake at the spot 
where the miracle actually occurred, which can be 
located with some certainty (see GERASENES), was 
situated in the sub-district under the jurisdiction 
of Gadara. Against this view is the statement 
of Josephus (BJ Iv. vii. 3), that Gadara was the 
capital of Perea, which is not ea to have 
extended farther north than the Hieromax, the 
territory beyond that being Gaulanitis. 

It has been suggested (Wordsworth’s Com- 
mentary) that the incident took place on the 
boundary-line of the jurisdiction of the cities of 
Gadara and Gergesa, and that the swine owners 
of these Greek cities belonged to both places. 
Thomson (The Land and the Book, ii. p. 36) points 
out that St. Matthew was from this region and 
personally knew the localities, and that his render- 
ing of Gergesa is most likely to be correct ; while 
St. Mark and St. Luke, being strangers to this 
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part of the country, may possibly have intended 
by mentioning the country of the Gadarenes to 
point out to their distant Greek and Roman 
readers the general position of the place where the 
miracle occurred ; Gergesa, or Gerasa, or Chersa, 
however pronounced, being small and unknown, 
while Gadara was a Greek city of importance, 
celebrated for its temples, theatres, and warm 
baths. See further under GERASENES. 

The city of Gadara has thus no known connexion 
with biblical history ; it was, however, a fortress 
of great strength, and took a leading part in the 
struggles between the Seleucid and the Ptolemies, 
and, from the strength of its position and its 
Hebrew name, it probably existed in early times, 
and according to the Mishna (Erubhin ix.) was 
fortified by Joshua. The name does not appear in 
history until Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
overcame Scopas, the general of the Egyptian 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes, at Paneas, near the 
fountain of the Jordan (B.c. 198), and recovered 
territory previously lost, including Gadara (Ané. 
XI. li. 3; Polyb. v. 71). It was again taken from 
the Syrians y Alexander Janneus the Has- 
monean king of the Jews, who, acting on a league 
of mutual defence with Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
invaded Cele-Syria and the territory adjoining and 
took Gadara after a siege of ten months (c. B.c. 100; 
Ant. XII. xiii. 3; BJ I. iv. 2), and enslaved the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to receive the law 
of Moses as proselytes of justice (Ané¢. XIV. xv. 4). 
The defeat of Alexander Jannzus by Obidas king 
of the Arabians, is related to have occurred at 
Gadara, a village of Gilead or Golan (Ané. XIII. 
xiii. 5; BJ I. iv. 4), probably not the same as 
the fortress of Gadara. 

Gadara was demolished by the Jews and rebuilt 
by Pompey the Great (B.C. 63) to gratify Demetrius 
of Gadara, who was one of his own freedmen, when 
he established the Roman supremacy in Pheenicia, 
Ceele-Syria, and Palestine; he left the inhabitants 
in a state of freedom and joined the city to the 
od ai of Syria (Ant. XIv. iv. 4; BJ 1. vii. 7). 

t counted from the era of Pompey, and became 
the seat of one of the five councils which Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria (B.c. 57-55), instituted for the 
government of the Jews (Ant. XIv. v. 4; BJ I. 
viii. 5). Augustus Cesar added Gadara to the 
kingdom of Herod the Great (Ant. XV. vii. 3). 
The inhabitants subsequently accused Herod to 
Cesar of maladministration and plunderings, but 
Cesar would not hear them (Ant. Xv. x. 2 and 38). 
On the death of Herod (B.c. 4), Gadara was trans- 
ferred to the province of Syria (Ant. XVII. xi. 4; 
BJ i. vi. 3). On the revolt of the Jews against 
the Roman dominion, they ravaged the country 
about Gadara, and the Greek inhabitants rose up 
against the Jews and put the boldest of them to 
death and imprisoned others (BJ Il. xviii. 5). 
Gadara was taken by Vespasian, on which occasion 
the inhabitants pulled down its walls to show that 
they wished for peace. It appears, however, to 
have still existed for many centuries as an im- 
portant city, for bishops of Gadara are mentioned 
as having been present at the general councils of 
the Church. The style of the existing ruins indi- 
cates its having flourished during the time of the 
Antonines, and the coins extant extend over the 
period from the rebuilding by Pompey to A.D. 239. 
Gadara was a fortress of considerable strength 
(Ant. XII. iii. 3; BJ Iv. vii. 3), situated near the 
Hieromax (Pliny, HN 16), east of the Sea of 
Galilee and over-against Scythopolis and Tiberias 
(Euseb. Onom. s.v.). It was situated on the top of 
a hill, at the foot of which, at 3 miles’ distance, on 
the bank of the Hieromax, were warm springs 
and baths called Amatha (Onom. s.v. ‘Gadara’; 
Itin. Ant. Martyr.). It had a district attached 
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called Gadaris (BJ Ill. iii. 1; Strabo, XVI. ii. 45). 
It was one of the cities of Decapolis, and is called 
by Josephus the capital of Persea (BJ Iv. vil. 3), 
though in another passage (BJ Ill. iii. 3) he gives 
the bounds of Perzea from north to south as from 
Pella to Macherus. It is frequently mentioned 
by Josephus in connexion with Ceele-Syria (Ant. 
XII. xiii. 3). The main roads from Scythopolis and 
Tiberias to Damascus and Gerasa passed through 
it. Josephus calls it a Greek town (Ant. XVII. 
xi. 4; BJ u. vi. 3), but it is evident from the 
historical accounts that many Jews were living in 
and around the city (BJ U. xviii. 5), and it is 
probable that the number of Jews living around 
may have fluctuated from time to time and have 
depended on the ecole nature of the government. 

The site of Gadara has been recognized at the 
ruins of Umm Keis, which extend over the summit 
of a high hill, 1200 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
east of the Jordan on the southern side of the 
gorge of the Sheri‘at el-Mandhir (Jarmfitk or 
Hieromax), about 6 miles south-east of the southern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret. At the foot of 
the hill, about 3 miles north of Umm Keis on 
the right or north bank of the Shert‘at, in a 
flat space below the cliffs, are the remains of the 
celebrated hot springs, baths, and buildings of 
Amatha, described by Eusebius, Antoninus Martyr, 
and Strabo. There are several hot springs along 
the bank of the river, but those clustered together 
at this spot are the most copious. The largest 
spring gives off more water than that of Tiberias ; 
the temperature is 110° Fahrenheit. The water 
is strongly impregnated with sulphur. These 
springs are much resorted to by the Bedawin 
for various diseases. The ruins about the baths 
are very extensive, giving the impression that this 
spot was also used as a favourite watering-place 
by the inhabitants of Gadara during inclement 
weather (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem). 

Umm Keis is situated at the extreme north- 
western border of the high land of Northern‘ Aylin, 
and commands a magnificent view of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Southern Jauwldn, the Jordan Valley, 
Galilee, and Mount Tabor. There could hardly be 
a second point in this part of ‘Aylin, which com- 
bines so perfectly the advantages due to a magni- 
ficent soil and a commanding position (Northern 
‘Ajlin). 

The ruins of Umm Keis contain the remains of a 
very handsome and extensive city, with buildings 
of great magnificence, which appear to have been 
oveithrown by an earthquake, many of the build- 
ings remaining as perfect in their ruin as though 
the shock had taken place yesterday. Josephus 
records an earthquake having occurred which 
devastated the country, B.c. 31 (Ant. xv. v. 2), 
and the ruins of Umm Keis may be due to an 
earthquake equally severe at a later period. There 
are to be seen among the ruins two large theatres, 
a basilica, a temple, the main street running east 
and west, with colonnades, the columns lying just 
as they fell, and many large private buildings, the 
whole surrounded by a city wall with gates. There 
is a large reservoir, and an aqueduct brought water 
into the city. The columns are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. The basalt paving is in 
places quite perfect, and retains traces of the marks 
of chariot wheels. The eastern theatre is in an 
almost perfect state of preservation; the approach 
to it would have been extremely grand, passing 
from the main street over a great platform sur- 
rounded by columns. A very interesting feature 
is the large Necropolis on the east and north-east 
side of the town, in which there are both rock- 
hewn tombs and sarcophagi; the former are cut in 
the limestone rock without any attempt at con- 
cealment. A flight of steps leads down to a small 


court, from which two or three doors give access to 
the chambers: the doors are of stone, many of 
them still perfect, with stone hinges similar to 
those found in the Hauran. These tombs are 
inhabited by the present dwellers at Umm Keis. 
Outside the town, to the east, the ancient name 
Gadara is still preserved in the name of the ruins, 
Jedir Umm Keis (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem ; 
Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlin; Macgregor, Fob 
Roy on the Jordan). The Christians of Nazareth 
were in the habit of holding a fair at Umm Keis, 
until in recent years, the Bedawin having overrun 
the country, they were obliged to desist. 
C, WARREN. 

GADDI (11 ‘my fortune’).—The Manassite sent 

as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13" P. 


GADDIEL (5x73 ‘God is my fortune’ *).—The 
Zebulunite sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 131° P. 


GADDIS (Kadéis, otherwise Taddis, A; Taddel, 8; 
bf 
Gaddis, Vulg. ; mr = Fad, Syr.; 1 Mac 2%), the 


surname of Johanan or John, the eldest brother of 
Judas Maccabeus. The name perhaps represents 
the Heb. 3, Gaddi (Nu 13"), meaning ‘my 
fortune.’ H. A. WHITE. 


GADI (71; cf. Nabatean ‘13 (2173), Euting, No. 
25; Palmyrene x73, de Vogiié, No. 32; Taddei B, 
Teddel, Paddel A, Daddt Luc.).—Father of Menahem 
king of Israel (2 K 15%: 1”). C. F. BURNEY. 


GADITES.—See Gap (Tribe). 


GAHAM (o73).—The eponym of a Nahorite clan 
whose identity has not been established, Gn 22”. 
Gaham is described as a son of Nahor by his con- 
cubine Reumah. 


GAHAR (77:).—A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr2*", Neh 7*), called in 1 Es 
5°° Geddur. See GENEALOGY. 


GAI (x3) is given as a proper name in RV of 
1S 172 ‘until thou comest to Gai,’ where AV has 
‘until thou comest to the valley.’ This last, how- 
ever, would demand 129 as in v.°. In any case, the 
valley (ravine) referred to in v.** must be different 
from that which separated the opposing forces. 
See ELAH (VALLEY OF). The LXX, as is noted 
in RVm, has réé@ (Gath), and this would suit the 
context (cf. Wellhausen, Budde, and Driver, ad 
loc.) Wellh. further proposes to treat Shaaraim 
not as a proper name, but, inserting the article 
(onyevn), as = ‘in the gateway.’ That is to say, 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines to the gates 
of Ekron, and the wounded fell down in the gate- 
way of both Gath and Ekron. An alternative, he 
suggests, is to view the two expressions, ‘until 
thou comest to Gath and to the gates of Ekron,’ 
and ‘even unto Gath and unto Ekron,’ as doublets 
due perhaps to the names of these two cities being 
in the former clause written indistinctly or in- 
correctly, in‘consequence of which an explanatory 
gloss was added on the margin and afterwards 
introduced into the text. J. A. SELBIE. 


GAINSAY.—To gainsay is to speak against, as 
Udal, Erasmus’ Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1, ‘And yf 
we wyll say, that wee have no sinne in us, we 
make God a lyar, and say agaynst hym: and he 
that gayne sayeth hym, must needs lye’; Rhem. 
NT on Jn 6", ‘The discontented and incredulous 
murmured and gainsaid it [the mannaj].’? Wyclif 


* According to Hommel (Ancient Heb. Tradition, 1897, 
p. 300), from the Arabic, ‘my grandfather is God.’ 


GAIUS 


has the older form agenseyen frequently, as Lk 
21% (1380) ‘I schal gyue to you mouth and 
wysdom, to whiche alle youre aduersaries schulen 
not mowe agenstonde, and agenseye.’ Sometimes 
the meaning is rather wider and almost the 
same as oppose or resist generally. Thus Job 112° 
Wye. (1382) ‘If he turne vpso doun alle thingus, 
or in to oon drawe togidere, who shal agensein 
to hym?’ (EV ‘hinder’); and Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘For, was there euer any thing proiected, that 
sauoured any way of newnesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storme of gaine-saying, 
or opposition?’ So in AV we have Jth 8% 
‘there is none that may gainsay thy words,’ 
where the Gr..is és dyricrijcerar Tots Adyors cov, 
lit. ‘ withstand,’ Geneva ‘resist’; and Ad. Est 13° 
‘The whole world is in thy power, and if thou 
hast appointed to save Israel, there is no man that 
can gainsay thee’ (8s dvrirdgeral oor; lit. ‘range in 
battle against thee’; Cov. ‘withstonde ner lett 
the’). And even when the orig. word expresses 
speaking against, the general sense of resist is 
often evident. 

The verb occurs in Lk 21” ‘TI will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist’ (after 
Wye., as above, who has the order ‘agenstonde 
and agensaye,’ as Vulg. resistere et contradicere, 
and as L, T, WH dyzicriva ote [T, WH 4] av- 
temeiv, while AV follows TR dyreureiy ot6é dyrt- 
orjvac); 2 Es 5% ‘they which did gainsay thy 
promises’ (gut contradicebant sponsionibus tuis) ; 
Jth 124 ‘Who am I now, that I should gainsay 
my lord?’ (dvrepotca 7H xuplw mov); and 1 Mac 14% 
‘to gainsay his words’ (dvreurety trols br’ atrod 
pnOnoouévos); RV ‘to gainsay the words that he 
should speak,’ 2.e. resist his commands. To these 
instances RV adds Ac 19° ‘Seeing then that these 
things cannot be gainsaid’ (dvavrippirwy [WH av- 
avTipjrw] ody dvtwy Tobrwr, the only occurrence of 
this adj., though the ady. occurs Ac 10”, as below; 
AV ‘spoken against’); Tit 29 ‘not gainsaying’ 
(uh avtiréyovras, AV ‘not answering again,’ AVm 
‘ gainsaying’). 

The adj. is found in Ro 107 ‘a disobedient and 
gainsaying people’ (dy7.Aéyovra). The subst. occurs 
in Ac 10” ‘Therefore came I unto you without gain- 
saying’ (dvavyrippyrws [WH dvavtipyrws]); Jude U 
‘and perished in the gainsaying of Core’ (kal 79 
dvtiN0yla rod Kopé daédovto; cf. LXX tdwp dvt- 
Noylas= Heb. 72°72 »p=Eng. ‘water of Meribah’ of 
Nu 2038) ; to which RV adds He 12° ‘ For consider 
him that hath endured such gainsaying (AV ‘con- 
tradiction’) of sinners against himself’ (dvriAoyiar, 
which in the other two occurrences, He 61° 7’, RV 
tr. ‘dispute’), The personal subst. ‘ gainsayer’ is 
found Tit 19 ‘to convince (RV ‘conyvict’) the gain- 
sayers’ (rods dvriAdyovras édéyxew ; Wye. [1380] ‘ to 
reproue hem that agen seyn’ [1388 ‘agenseien’], 
but in Prefatory Epistles of St. Jerome, ch. iii. 
[1388] Wye. has ‘He comaundide also to Tite, 
among othere vertues of a bishop... to with- 
stonde agenseyeris’). J. HASTINGS. 


GAIUS (Tdios).—The person to whom the Third 
Ep. of St. John is addressed. He is spoken of in 
terms of affection and respect as ‘ beloved’ (vv.} 
5.11), walking ‘in the truth’ (v.*), acting well to 
brethren and to strangers (v.°). But beyond this 
we know nothing of him. Some have thought to 
identify him with a Caius who is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) as_having been 
appointed bishop of Pergamum by John. Others 
have attempted to identify him with one or other 
of the men who bear the same name in the NT— 
the G. of Macedonia (Ac 19%), the G. of Derbe 
(Ac 204), the G. of Corinth (1 Co 1, Ro 16%). But 
these are all associated with the Apostle Paul, and 
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there is nothing in the Epistle itself or elsewhere to 
help us to an identification. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


GALAL (5):).—The name of two Levites 1 
91-16, Neh 117. See GENEALOGY. ee aa 


GALATIA (Tadaria) is understood by different 
scholars as the name of two distinct countries ; 
and, as the important associated questions are still 
under discussion, it is necessary to treat the term 
under two headings, and describe the history and 
geography of the two different countries which the 
term is said to denote. The fundamental question 
is this: Are the Churches of G., to which St. Paul 
addressed an Epistle, certain congregations in the 
northern part of the great inner plateau of Asia 
Minor variously enumerated by different advocates 
of ‘the North-Galatian Theory,’ or are they the 
congregations of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, in the southern part of the plateau, 
according to ‘the South-Galatian Theory’? Each 
of the related terms Galatians and Region of 
Galatia in like manner demands double treatment. 
St. Paul mentions the Churches of G. in Gal 12, 
1 Co 16!; and they are addressed with others in 
1P 11. Finally, there is a doubt whether in 2 Ti 4” 
Galatia or Gallia should be read, and, if Galatia is 
read, whether it does not denote Gaul (the modern 
France). 

While the opinions fall into two classes on the 
crucial question, there are varieties in each class. 
The South-Galatian theory is held both by those 
who can see no good reason to think that St. Paul 
ever was in North Galatia, and by those who 
consider that he travelled in North Galatia but 
made no important foundation there. The latter 
view is held by Zahn (Hinleitung in das Neue 
Testament). The North-Galatian theory in its 
common form maintains that the Epistle was 
addressed to the Churches of Ancyra, Tavium, 
Pessinus, and possibly other cities; but the most 
vigorous argument that St. Paul never was in 
Ancyra or Tavium is urged by Zéckler (SK, 1895, 
p. 79f.),* who, approximating to Zahn’s view, 
holds that St. Paul travelled little in Galatia, 
only in the extreme western and south-western 
parts, 7b. p. 59ff., but maintains, unlike Zahn, 
that he founded several Churches in that obscure 
district and addressed his Epistle tothem. Salmon 
(Introduction to NT, and arts. in Smith, DB) 
seems to come very close to Zéckler’s view,t 
though he translates the critical passage in Ac 16° 
in quite a different way (GALATIA, REGION OF). 
But these minor differences are comparatively un- 
important, relating to points of translation and 
antiquarian research;+ it is only the crucial 
question that is of fundamental consequence: To 
what group of Churches did St. Paul write his 
Epistle ? 

I. GALATIA PROPER, as used in the popular and 
ordinary Greek way (Roman Gallogrecia), was the 
name applied to a large tract of country in the 
interior of Asia Minor, after it was taken pos- 
session of in the 8rd cent. B.C. by certain warrior 
tribes who had migrated from Gaul towards the 
east. Irruptions of Gallic tribes into the eastern 
parts of Europe are first recorded in B.C. 281, when a 
small army under Cambaules attacked Thrace. In 
the following year (280) three large Gallic armies 

* i in Es i imes, vii. (1896) p. 236. Zockler 
barat ator aged Mle this Oe bet the latter 
informs me that this is a misunderstanding of his words, and 
that he does not hold the view. ? inde 

+ ‘St. Luke’s narrative Soon oe rooced ent 
Laing Seton Nines Seek ta taundine Churches there’ 
(SON een i ruction and translation 
Ce og pire reut e Carn oes (GALATIA, 
REGION OF). 
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advanced—one under Cerethrius against Thrace, a 
second under Brennus* and Acichorius against 
Paeonia, the third under Belgius against Mace- 
donia and Illyria. The young king of Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, was defeated and slain when 
he rashly gave battle with a small army. In 279 
Brennus and other chiefs marched south into 
Greece ; but a quarrel arose on the way, and two 
chiefs, Leonnorius and Lutarius, led away 20,000 
Gauls into Thrace. Brennus’ attempt was un- 
successful, and his army seems to have scattered 
in its retreat ; and part of it probably joined the 
Gauls who had invaaed Thrace. Many of the 
invaders of Thrace went on into Asia, Lutarius 
crossing the Hellespont in some Macedonian ships 
which he seized; Leonnorius crossing the Bosphorus 
at the invitation of Nikomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who wanted aid in his wars: the date of these 
events, so calamitous for Asia, was 278-277. 

No certainty is attainable as to the exact events 
and dates that followed. The Gauls ranged 
through most of western and central Asia Minor, 
a terror to all the inhabitants, plundering, slaying, 
burning. AntiochusI., king of Syria A.D. 281-261, 
was the first to offer any serious resistance ; from 
his victories he is said to have gained his title 
Soter (saviour); but his success was far from com- 
plete. During the uncertain wars of the following 

ears, the Gauls were often hired as mercenaries 
by the contending kings and generals, usually by 
the weaker against the stronger.  ‘ Alternately 
the scourge and the allies of each Asiatic prince in 
succession, as passion or interest dictated, they for 
a time indulged their predatory instincts anehesked: 
(Lightfoot). 

But Attalus 1., king of Pergamos B.C. 241-197, 
checked their power in a series of campaigns about 
B.C. 232, and confined them to a certain fixed 
country (previously part of Phrygia and of Cappa- 
docia or even of Paphlagonia), which was called 
henceforth Galatia. They had, however, probabl 
occupied parts of that country long before,+ find. 
ing it more open to actual settlement than the dis- 
tricts where many strong cities existed; and the 
result of Attalus’ operations was to circumscribe 
their territory, and to fix definite limits. 

In the sketch which Strabo (p. 567) gives of the 
Galatian constitution, he records the interesting 
fact that each tribe was divided into four cantons 
or tetrarchies, an old Gaulish custom mentioned 
among the Helvetii by Julius Cesar.t Originally 
each tetrarchy had a chief or tetrarch ;§ and there 
was a common council of 300 meeting in a grove 
called Drynemeton (Perrot thinks that it was 
situated near Assarli-Kaya, about 7 hours S.W. 
from Ancyra),|| and judging all cases of murder. 
This old system had wholly disappeared before 
the time of Strabo; the monarchy of Deiotarus 
and of Amyntas (44-25 B.c.) had destroyed the 
Jast traces of the original Gallic constitution, and 
the Roman provincial organization was hostile to 
it. Even in early time, when war broke out, a 
single chief seems to have been chosen in each 
tribe (Livy, xxxviil. 19). 

The defeat of the Gauls by a Roman army in 
B.C. 189 (Livy, xxxviii. 18 ff, who uses Polybius 
as his authority) broke their strength. They 
were placed between three powers, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Pergamos, and were pressed on by all. 
They were worsted by Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, about 164; and they seem to have fallen 
under the influence of the Pontic kings in the 
latter part of the 2nd century, for Phrygia was 

* Brennus is perhaps a title, not a personal name. 

t Perhaps by permission of the Pontic kings (Meyer). 

$ Bell. Gall. i. 12; see Mommsen in Hermes, 1884, p. 316. 

§ Hence the title tetrarch was wrongly given to the three 
chiefs nominated by Pompey in B.c. 64. 

|| Dry-, intensive prefix (Holder), not (with Perrot) ‘ oak.’ 


given by Rome to Mithridates Iv. in 129, and he 
could not well rule over Phrygia if divided from it 
by the great independent country of Galatia (Van 
Gelder, p. 277).* ‘The Mithridatic wars set free the 
Gauls from this yoke ; and their eagerness to aid 
the Roman arms against Pontus exposed them to a 
massacre ordered by Mithridates in 86. In 64, 
after the war was ended, Pompey appointed or 
recognized three tetrarchs, + Castor probably among 
the Tektosages, Brogitarus of the Trokmi, and 
Deiotarus of the Tolistobogii: Deiotarus also re- 
ceived Armenia Minor with part of Pontus, and, 
being much the most powerful, gradually made 
himself master of the Tektosages and Trokmi, 
and, finally, as the climax of a career of successful 
treachery and murder, he was recognized as king 
of Galatia by the Romans. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 408.c. His kingdom was given by 
Antony to the younger Castor, along with inner 
Paphlagonia, which Pompey in 64 had assigned to 
Attalus (Dion, xlviii. 33). Castor soon died ; and 
in 36 Antony gave Galatia to Amyntas, and Paph- 
lagonia to Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor 
(probably the elder), who reigned till B.c. 5, when 
his kingdom was incorporated in the province 
Galatia (see II.).+ 

According to our authorities, the Gauls entered 
Asia as an army, not separately in distinct tribes ; 
but afterwards they appear as divided into three 
tribes, who arrogated to themselves three distinct 
districts, the Trokmi claiming the Hellespontine 
coast, the Tolistobogii Aeolis and Ionia, z.e. the 
f£gean coastlands, and the Tektosages the lands 
of the interior (Livy, xxxvili. 16, where note the 
word postremo). This tribal classification persisted 
throughout later history, proving that either the 
original army was formed mainly from these three 
tribes, or that three successive swarms, each 
mainly recruited from one tribe, entered Asia 
Minor. It seems, however, to be certain that con- 
tingents from a number of different tribes swelled 
the armies that invaded Greece, Thrace, and Asia: 
similarly, in Gaul certain great tribes, e.g. the 
Aedui, had smaller tribes as dependants or clients 
(Cesar, Bell. Gall. vii. 75, iv. 6). From the 
ancient arrangement it would appear that the 
Tektosages were the first to seize Galatia, and 
that when the bounds were drawn by Attalus I. 
the Tektosages were forced into the centre and 
north of Galatia, with Ancyra as capital, the 
Trokmi were concentrated round Tavium on the 
east, and the Tolistobogii round Pessinus on the 
west. In this position we find the tribes in all 
later time. 

The boundaries of the country called Galatia 
varied greatly at different periods. Thus the chief 
centre of a people Troknades, at the modern 
village Kaimaz (between Eski-Sheher and Sivri- 
Hissar, on the ancient road from Dorylaion to 
Pessinus), was part of the Roman province Asia 
(CIL iii. No. 6997) ; and yet the name Troknades 
is undoubtedly Gallic, so that the place must 
have been at an earlier time included in the terri- 
tory of the Galate. That is perhaps the most 
westerly Font to which the territory owned by 
the settled Gauls ever extended ; and both it and 
even Orkistos, which lies farther east, were prob- 
ably taken from the Galatian state by Attalus 1.,§ 

* Phrygia Magna was given to Mithridates 1. (Justin, 38. 6) 
about B.c. 240; but it then included the country which soon 
after became Galatia. Moreover, the gift was perhaps a mere 
Pontic claim, never realized in fact. 

t See note § above. 

t See Niese, Rhein. Museum, 1883, p. 584 ff.; T. Reinach, 


Revue Numism. 1891, p. 383ff.; Ramsay, Revue des Et. Gr. 
1894, p. 251. 

§ It was perhaps at this time that Orkistos was placed under 
the control of Nakoleia (CIL iii. No. 7000); the Pergamenian 
system was favourable to the growth of powerful cities exerting 
authority over a large territory. 
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and passed along with the rest of the Pergamenian 
kingdom into the hands of the Romans (see ASIA). 
In late Roman time, probably when the province 
G. Secunda was created about 390, the name was 
extended so far to the west as to include the old 
Phrygian city Amorium, which was after this 
called a metropolis of Galatia (so Hierocles and 
most Notitie Episc.).* 

On the north the dividing line between Galatia 
to the south and Bithynia and Paphlagonia to 
the north is indeterminable. Close to the north- 
western corner lay the city he ee which was 
in the Ist and 2nd centuries a Bithynian city t+ 
(Pliny, EHpist. ad Traj. 77; Ptolemy, v. 1), but 
about A.D. 297 was made a city of Galatia. Near 
the north-eastern corner lay Gangra (Tchangri) 
and Andrapa (probably Iskelib), which were Paph- 
lagonian cities, and Eukhaita (probably Tchorum), 
a Pontice city, famous for the worship of St. 
Theodorus Stratiotes. 

On the east and south-east the dividing line 
between Galatia on the one hand, and Pontus and 
Cappadocia on the other hand, was also a varying 
one, running east of Tavium (Nefez-Keui), capital 
of the Galatian tribe Trokmi, and west of the 
Pontic city Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis (Sulu-Serai). 
Itis mentioned by Polybius that a certain territory, 
long disputed between the Gauls and the Cappa- 
docian kings, passed definitely into the possession 
of Ariarathes about B.c. 164. Basilika Therma 
(Terzili-Hammam) was well within Cappadocian 
territory in later time, and the disputed territory 
perhaps extended from it to the Halys or even as 
far as Lake Tatta. In the 4th century after 
Christ, the frontier between Galatia and Cappa- 
docia lay between the Galatian Galea (a village 
subject to Aspona) and the Cappadocian Andrapa 
(subject to Parnassos). 

Thesouthern limit was, doubtless, always quite 
vague, running across the level, treeless, sparsely 
populated plain of the Axylon, south of Amorium, 
north of Laodiceia-Katakekaumene, and touching 
or intersecting the large, shallow salt lake Tatta. 
The limit between Lycaonia on the south and 
Galatia on the north was probably never fixed very 
narrowly in this valueless plain; and, moreover, we 
know that certain large districts were sometimes 
held by the Gauls, and sometimes separated from 
their country. A considerable tract of country lying 
along the west side of Lake Tatta, and stretching 
west towards Amorium and Laodiceia, is assigned 
by Ptolemy to Galatia under the name Proseilem- 
mene, 2.€. mpocerAnupéevn (xépa), the ‘Added Terri- 
tory.’ The date when this territory was added to 
G. 1s uncertain. The opinion has been expressed 
doubtfully that it was separated from Lycaonia by 
Antoninus Pius (or possibly Hadrian) when the 
triple eparchy, Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria, was con- 
stituted a Roman province (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. 
of As. Min. pp. 251, 377); but that event seems 
not sufficiently important to have given a new 
name to the country, and the analogy of the 
similar name Epiktetos, 7.e. émlkryros Ppvyla, the 
‘ Acquired Phrygia,’ suggests that the transference 
of territory took place as a permanent and real 
change of rule at a much earlier period. Now, 
according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 95), the part of 
Lycaonia that adjoined Galatia was given to it 
as a tetrarchy. This Lycaonian tetrarchy was 
certainly close to Ptolemy’s Proseilemmene, and 
probably another name for it. Pliny says that 
the tetrarchy contained 14 cities, with Iconium as 
capital, and distinguishes it from Lycaonia Proper 


* Marquardt, Rém. Staatsalt. i. p. 359, errs in counting 
Amorium, Aizanoi, and Orkistos as cities of Galatia in the 
Roman period. 

+ Wrongly mentioned as perhaps the seat of one of the Churches 
of Galatia by many scholars. 
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(ysa Lycaonia), which extended along the fron 
of Mt. Taurus. Ptolemy, indeed, nee not mane 
Proseilemmene extend so far west as Iconium- 
but he is incorrect about the extent of all the 
divisions of this whole region. Lycaonia as a 
whole had been added to the Pergamenian kingdom 
by Rome in B.c. 190; but the kings were not 
strong enough to hold this distant territory, and 
part of it was probably taken by the Gauls about 
160; and this part afterwards passed under the 
power of the Pontic kings along with Galatia. 
Hence Eumachus, Mithridates’ general, who con- 
quered Pisidia, Isauria, and parts of Cilicia, 
evidently used Lycaonia as his basis of operations. 
Another possibility is that the part of Lycaonia 
held by Amyntas (see II.) was styled by him the 
Tetrarchy ; but that is, for several reasons, less 
probable. Amyntas’ part of Lycaonia, however, 
must have been nearly the same in extent as the 
Tetrarchy. In any case, the name Tetrarchy must 
have originated before the Roman provincial 
organization was instituted; and thus Iconium 
had an old connexion with Galatia (Studia Biblica, 
iv. p. 46 ff.). 

As to the relation between the immigrant Gauls 
and the older Phrygian inhabitants in Galatia, 
evidence fails; but the analogy of similar conquests 
and the general facts of this case warrant some 
probable conclusions. It is not to be supposed that 
the older population was exterminated or expelled. 
The Gaulish invaders werefew. The total number 
that first entered Asia under Leonnorius and 
Lutarius is stated as 20,000, of whom only half 
were fighting men; the rest were women and 
children (Livy, xxxviii. 16, borrowing from Poly- 
bius). Doubtless, other swarms followed, encour- 
aged by the success of the first; but that was the 
main army. In the continual wars and marches 
and raids of the following 46 years, the number of 
deaths was probably larger than the number of 
births ; and the total Gallic population that was 
settled in Galatia, when its bounds were fixed by 
Attalus about 232, cannot have been numerous. 
In a country nearly 200 miles long, such a popular 
tion must have been merely a small dominant 
caste amidst a much larger subject population ; 
and Van Gelder expresses the general opinion of 
historical investigators, that the Gallic invaders 
did not live in cities, or become agriculturists, but 
employed the natives as cultivators of the land, on 
condition of paying to the Gauls as lords of the 
soil a proportion of the produce, while the con- 
querors occupied themselves in war and in pastur- 
age, taking according to the usual practice one- 
third of the land, and leaving two-thirds to the 
older population (Cesar, Bell. Gall. i. 31). As 
Lightfoot, in his edition of the Epistle, p. 9, rightly 
declares, the population consisted of Phrygians, 
Gauls, and Greeks, to whom were afterwards added 
a considerable sprinkling of Romans and a smaller 
number of Jews; and Van Gelder rightly points out 
that the cities were mainly populated by the 
Phrygians, who practised the arts of peace and 
conducted all trade, while the Gallic chiefs dwelt 
in their fortified villages (¢povpia, castelia), keeping 
up a rude barbaric magnificence, and the mass of 
the Gauls led a pastoral and half-nomadic life 
when they were not engaged in war. As late as 
B.C. 189 the priests of the temple of Pessinus were 
opposed to the Gauls, and welcomed the Roman 
army of Manlius as deliverers; but that would 
hardly have been possible, unless the city had been 
really Phrygian and not Gaulish.* Van Gelder, 


* Korte (Athenische Mitthetungen des Inst. 1897, pp. 16 and 
89) shows that Pessinus was not conquered by the Gauls till 
some year between 189 and 164 ; and he publishes an inscription 
of about A.D. 80-90, which shows that of the ten leading priests 
at Pessinus five were Gauls and five belonged to the original 
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p. 188, says of such cities as Tavium, Pessinus, 
Ancyra, ‘those cities were in Galatia, but were not 
Galatian cities; they preserved Phrygian character 
and Phrygian customs, now affected with a Grecian 
tinge.’ All Jews, Greeks, and resident Romans 
would certainly be dwellers in the cities. In the 
governing cities, Ancyra, Tavium, Pessinus, a 
number of Gaulish families doubtless settled, and 
formed an aristocracy. Ancyra and Tavium, 
especially, were Gaulish strongholds from 250 
onwards (Manlius occupied Ancyra in 189) ; but 
Pessinus was more purely Phrygian. But, even 
in Ancyra, indubitably, the mass of the lower and 
trading classes was Phrygian or Greek. 

In B.C. 189 the Galatian tribes are pictured by 
Polybius and Livy as barbarians, devoid of any 
trace of Greek culture, fighting naked, without 
order or tactics, armed with swords and large 
wooden or wicker shields; and their pastoral life, 
remote from cities and intercourse, long preserved 
their native customs. As the military power and 
the vigour of the Gaulish conquerors declined in 
the 2nd and lst centuries B.C., they perhaps 
began to mix more freely with the older popula- 
tion; and the opinion has been expressed that 
they even adopted the native religion, on the 
ground that certain Gallic names occur at the 
great native sanctuaries, implying that Gallic 
families began to hold priesthoods: in the 2nd 
century the high priest of Pessinus, bearing the 
holy official Phrygian title Atis, had a brother 
Aiorix, and in the Ist century Brogitarus was 
priest at Pessinus, while Dyteutus, son of Adiatorix, 
was priest at Comana Pontica under Augustus. 
But although some Gaulish nobles assumed the 
place and swayed the enormous power that lay in 
the hands of the priest-kings of the great native 
temples,* it does not follow that the mass of the 
Gaulish people adopted the Phrygian religion. 

Further, it has even been asserted by some recent 
scholars that the Gauls adopted to a large extent 
the manners and customs of the Greeco-Phrygian 
population, retaining not very much of their Gallic 
ways and habits in the lst century after Christ ; 
but this opinion seems contrary to the evidence, and 
against natural probability.| The Gauls, though 
readily civilizable, have not been quick to throw 
off national character and put on foreign character- 
istics. Moreover, they seem to have long retained 
the Gallic language, for Strabo mentions that all 
three tribes spoke the same language and had the 
same manners; and so late as the 4th centur 
after Christ, Jerome declares that they were bi- 
lingual, fue tine Greek and a dialect like that 
used by the Treveri in Gaul (though changes had 
occurred).t Now, it is difficult to believe that a 
small caste amid a larger population could have 
adopted entirely the religion and customs of the 
surrounding population and yet retained their 
separate language. The first step in Hellenization 
was always the adoption of the Greek language. 
Moreover, Strabo, in speaking of their uniformity 
of character, evidently does not mean that they 
had all adopted the Greeco-Phrygian manners and 
ways, but distinctly implies that there was a 
common Gallic character among the various tribes. 
The ambition of their chiefs, who found that the 
shortest way to power lay in adopting the civilized 
priestly families (Woch. f. klass. Phil. 1898, p. 8); the arrange- 
ment was probably made B.0. 189-164. Gordium, a great 
emporium in 189, must have been Phrygian ; later, it was con- 
quered by Gauls, and disappeared from history. 

* On the priestly power see Hennig, As. Min. Reges Sacer- 
uae Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. pp. 10f., 101 £., 130 ff., 

+The name Gallogrecia is appealed to as evidence of the 
Hellenization of the Gauls; but this name is Roman in origin, 
and had no such implication among its originators. 


+t Mommsen (Rém. Gesch. v. p. 92) accepts the testimony of 
Jerome, which Perrot and Van Gelder try to discredit, 


methods of Greece and Rome, probably caused the 
first steps in change to be made. The chiefs con- 
nected themselves with the powerful priesthood, 
became priests themselves, and SSeeepe : the 
freer old Gaulish system was replaced by the 
tyranny of kings. The general opinion among 
those scholars who hold the North-Galatian theory 
seems to be right, that these Gauls, even in A.D. 50, 
retained much of the Gallic character ; and they 
vainly seek to support that theory by finding Gallic 
characteristics in the congregations to which St. 
Paul wrote his Epistle. When Livy (xxxvil. 8) 
speaks of caoleta stirpe gentis, as the fact of his 
own time, he refers to the decay of their warlike 
character rather than to any change of manners 
and customs.* Lightfoot (p. 12) rightly says, ‘ the 
tough vitality of the Celtic character maintained 
itself comparatively unimpaired.’ s 

No trace remains in local inscriptions (chiefly 
A.D. 100-250) of Gallic manners or language, and 
little of Gallic names; but that does not prove 
that the Gallic manners and language had been 
lost. A Gaul who received any education learned 
Greek; and all who wrote, wrote in Greek. The 
Gaulish language was a proof of barbarism, and a 
reason for shame (whence the contempt for Gala- 
tians which appears in the Cappadocian Fathers, 
see Ramsay, Historical Geography, p. 288); no one 
would blazon his want of education to the world, 
and it may be doubted whether any one could 
write who spoke only Gaulish. Moreover, the 
inscriptions almost all belong to the great cities, 
which were civilized seats of Greeco-Roman culture, 
inhabited by Greeks, Romans, Phrygians, Jews, 
and Romanized Gauls (the latter forming a small 
aristocracy). Ancyra was quite a Romanized city, 
civilized and rich; and Pessinus was so in a less 
degree. The native languages of Asia Minor, 
Phrygian, Lycaonian, ete., persisted through the 
Roman period, until destroyed by the language of 
the NT, but no traces of them remain in inscrip- 
tions (except a few execrations on tombs in the 
Phrygian language). 

In the time of St. Paul, therefore, there was prob- 
ably a great and marked difference between the 
rustic Gaulish population of Galatia, who retained 
much of the old ruder barbarian character, and 
were probably little affected by Greek manners 
or language,t and the population of the cities, 
who spoke Greek, and the majority of whom were 
not of Gaulish origin.t But, while continuing 
Gauls in feeling, the Galatian tribes in A.D. 50 
must have been to some extent affected in habits 
and standard of life during three centuries spent 
as a conquering caste amid more civilized peoples. 
The chief point to notice is that they were an 
aristocracy among inferiors; and the effect pro- 
duced by that long experience on a race always 
proud, free, and bold, must be estimated. 

It is not justifiable in any case to select one 
or two of the long list of vices in Gal 52, and 
quote some passage in which a similar fault is 
charged against Gauls; the list in these versés is 
chargeable against human nature, not specially 
against Gaulish nature. In 6%" niggardliness is a 
characteristic of the Galatians, and in 1° they 
change their religion quickly. It may be doubted 
whether either fact was characteristic of the Gauls; 
though fickle in some respects, they never were 
quick to change their religion, but rather the con- 


_ * The speech of Manlius, xxxviii. 17, is apparently Livy’s free 
invention, and contains a similar sentiment. 

t Similarly, Mommsen (Rém. Gesch. v. 92) shows that in Gaul 
the Gallic language continued in common use at least as late as 
the 4th century. 

t Salmon fully recognizes that the Christians of the North- 
Galatian Churches were not as a rule the Gauls, but the 
Phrygians; and that the attempt to find Celtic characteristics in 
Sr whom St. Paul addresses is a failure (Smith, DB? i. p. 
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trary ;* greedy to seek money they were said to be, 
but at the same time the fault to which they tend 
is to be too apt to spend even to ostentation. The 
further quality, that the Galatians are ‘a super- 
stitious people given to ritual observances,’ was 
peculiarly characteristic of the type of religion 
widely spread over Asia Minor, with its great 
seats at places like Pessinus, Pisidian Antioch, 
Comana, Ephesus, ete. We may say that the 
characteristics of the Galatian congregations are 
those of the general native population of Asia 
Minor, and not those of the Gauls. 

After the Roman imperial centre was trans- 
ferred first to Nikomedia, and afterwards to 
Constantinople, the Hellenization of Galatia pro- 
ceeded much more rapidly, for the north side of the 
plateau then rapidly advanced in civilization and 
importance (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. pp. 74, 197 ff.), 
while the south side, which had previously lain on 
the line of the greatest routes, declined. Chris- 
tianity spread the knowledge of Greek in the 4th 
cent. ; and hence we find expressions like that of 
Themistius (p. 360), that Galatia is almost wholly 
Greek. That, however, is a rhetorician’s phrase ; 
Jerome and the contempt expressed by Basil and 
Gregory show that it is probably exaggerated ; 
but, even if it be near the truth, it must not be 
applied to the Ist cent. 

Galatia Proper, as it was in the Ist or 2nd cent., 
was a rough oval in shape, extending about 200 
miles in length (east to west), and 100 miles in 
breadth at the most. It is probably the most 
monotonous and least picturesque country of Asia 
Minor, so far asit is known; but its north-eastern 
and eastern and southern parts are hardly explored. 
The climate is severe in the long winter ; and the 
want of trees over great part of the district (espe- 
cially near the lines of road, except part of that 
leading to Constantinople) makes the heat of 
summer great. There is a considerable extent of 
fertile soil (with much more pasture land, and 
barren undulating hilly ground) producing grain, 
fruits, cotton, tobacco, opium, etc. ; but, owing to 
difficulties in transport, the only important pro- 
ducts for commerce are wool and mohair (the fleece 
of the beautiful Angora goat). In the Byzantine 
period, after being ravaged by Persians and Arabs, 
Ancyra with Galatia in general (west of the Halys) 
passed into the hands of the Seljuk Turks, was 
held by the Latins for a short time, taken by 
Tartars, and finally captured in 1354 by the Turks 
under Suleiman. 

The earliest reference to Christianity in North 
Galatia is at Ancyra, where the local church (4 xara 
rorov éxkanola, cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phr. i. p. 272 f. No. 192) is mentioned about A.D. 
192 in an anti-Montanist treatise as having been 
affected by Montanism and saved by the writer 
(Euseb. H# v. 16). Many martyrs suffered there 
under Diocletian, some of whom may have been 
brought from other parts of Galatia for trial at 
the capital; the dates are not recorded, and only 
the names of most are known, but probably all 
may be placed in the great persecution (Clemens, 
Donatus, Papias, etc., 23rd Jan. ; Theodotus, etc., 
18th May; Plato, etc., 22nd July; Gaianus, 
Julianus, Rufinus, etc., 3lst Aug.; Marcellus, 
Silvanus, Gaianus, etc., 4th Sept.; Seleucus, 
Valerius, etc., 15th Sept.; Eusebius episcopus, 16th 
Sept.; children, 23rd Sept. ; Theodorus episc., 3rd 
Nov. or 6th Apr.; Eutychus, Domitianus, 28th 
Dec.). Any other early Churches in North Galatia 
have been overwhelmed in oblivion, and hardly a 
trace of them survives. AtJuliopolis, the martyrs 
Plato (22nd July,see above), Heuretos,and Gemellus 

* They were proverbially credulous of reports or of anything 


that flattered their vanity ; see Cesar, Bell. Gall. iv. 5; Mar- 
tial, v. 1, 10. 


were venerated in the 6th cent., but their connexion 
is uncertain.* At the Ancyran Council (A.D. 314) 
a full muster of Galatian bishops might be expected, 
but only Anecyra and Juliopolis were represented. 
The following bishoprics also can be traced in the 
4th cent.: Kinna, 325; Tavium, 325; Aspona, 
344; Pessinus, 403.+ But in the 5th cent. there 
come into our knowledge Mnizos, 451; Orkistos, 
4314; Petenissos, 451; Eudoxias, 451; Amorion, 
431; Myrikion, 451; and in the 6th or later, 
Verinopolis, 680; Kaloumne, 879; Klaneos, 680; 
Germa, 553. We cannot conclude with certainty 
that a bishopric did not exist in the 4th cent., 
though it was not represented at the early Councils; 
but, remembering that Galatia was situated so 
conveniently for the early Councils of Ancyra, 
Niczea, and Constantinople, we must see in this 
list, when compared with those of the more distant 
Byzantine provinces Lycaonia and Pisidia, a proof 
that Galatia was late in taking its proper rank in 
the Christian world. Ancyra and the road to 
Constantinople are the early home of Galatian 
Christianity ; and from thence it spreads. Above 
all, it is clear that western and south-western 
Galatia (where Zéckler and Salmon place the 
Pauline Churches, and where Zahn, etc., believe that 
St. Paul preached) are latest of all in being thor- 
oughly christianized, Germa, Klaneos, Myrikion, 
Eudoxias, Petenissos (only Pessinus, Orkistos, and 
Troknades [the latter two in Roman Asia] can be 
traced to the 4th cent.). The inference drawn 
from the bishops’ lists is confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence, which points to the conclusion that (ex- 
cept in Pessinus, where 4th cent. Christian in- 
scriptions occur) Christianity was late in taking 
root in south-western Galatia (Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachf. 1887, p. 383). There are a considerable 
number of Christian inscriptions in Tavium and 
other parts of East Galatia ; but all are of late date. 

The Galatian Jews have left few memorials. A 
rather bold speculation (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phr.i. pp. 648 ff., 673) assigns Jewish origin 
to some noble families of Ancyra; and a report 
is spread that a highly important Jewish inscrip- 
tion has been found there, but it is not yet pub- 
lished. Jewish names occur in several late in- 
scriptions, probably of Jewish Christians, e.g. at 
Pessinus, Matatas (according to Lightfoot, p. 11, 
but the text is untrustworthy, C/G 4088); at 
Eudoxias (Yiirme), Jacob the deacon [d]euxwvos 
and Esther; at Tavium, Daniel, ete. C/G 4129, 
which is Jewish, is wrongly assigned to Galatia 
by Schiirer (Jiid. Volk, i. p. 690), Franz, ete.; it 
belongs to Asia, being found near Dorylaion. The 
decree of Augustus, quoted as giving special privi- 
leges to Jews at Ancyra by Lightfoot, Schiirer, 
and many others, depends on an error; it was 
addressed to the Koinon of Asia (Studia Biblica, 
iv. p. 41 f.). The Jews settled in the Seleucid 
colonies of Phrygia (GALATIA II.) spread gradually 
to the great cities of Galatia Proper. 

II. GALATIA PROVINCIA is a complicated subject, 
and the mass of details is unintelligible, unless we 
observe the force which guided all the changes, 
viz. the Roman frontier policy, which sought to 
educate barbarous tribes up to the Roman standard 
by a gradual process, first placing them under a 
dependent and allied king, who could control them 

* On 15th April, martyrs in Taudia Galacie probably belong 
to Gallecia. A martyr, Dikasios of Tavium, of unknown date, 
is mentioned ; a Dikasios was bishop there in 325. , : 

+ Lagania is added by Le Quien ; but Erechtius, the bishop in 
question, was more probably of Egdaumana or Glavama, a 
Lycaonian see on the Galatian frontier, as appears from the 
forms Damanitanus, Gadanitanus, Gatmaneas, Planathon, etc. 

¢ Orkistos in A.D. 331 claimed to be wholly Ohristian in a 
petition to Constantine, C1D iii. 7000: it was at that time 
subject to Nakoleia in Asia, and could not therefore be a 
bishopric. Amorion, Orkistos, and Troknades were joined to 
Galatia about 386-395, Hist. Geogr. As. Min. p. 221. 
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by his presence and armies (Strab. p. 671), and 
then receiving them into the Empire as they be- 
came civilized and orderly. During the 1st cent. 
A.D. the province G. embodied the Roman spirit 
in central Asia Minor, as opposed to the native 
kingdoms bordering on it; and the history of G. 
Provincia is the history of Roman policy in its 
advance towards the Euphrates frontier—a long 
slow process, in which the Roman genius un- 
doubtedly was exerted to the utmost to influence 
and impress, to educate and discipline, the popu- 
lation of the various countries taken into the 
province Galatia (see also GALATIANS). 

The South-Galatian theory, then, takes the 
foundation of the Galatian Churches as an episode 
in the political and social history of the province ; 
and inasmuch as several questions in Acts turn 
on the exact boundaries of the province, it is 
necessary to be minute and accurate as regards 
its growth (which is nowhere described fully). 

Amyntas, formerly a secretary of Deiotarus, 
was made king of Pisidia by Antony in 39, at 
the same time as Darius, grandson of Mithridates, 
was granted the kingdom of Pontus, and Polemon 
(son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodiceia) that of a 
part of Cilicia (i.e. either Ketis, or more probably 
the whole of Cilicia Tracheiotis). All were de- 
pendent on Rome, and paid tribute ee Bell. 
Cw. y. 75). Amyntas’ kingdom included Apol- 
lonia and Antioch (a district which had been set 
free by Rome in B.C. 190, Strab. pp. 569, 577). 

In the interval between 39 and 36 Darius died 
or was disgraced. Polemon was his successor, and 
in 36, as king of Pontus, accompanied Antony to 
the Parthian war; and as a reward for his services 
therein Armenia Minor was added to his kingdom 
in 35 (Dion Cass. xlix. 33; ef. Plutarch, Ané. 38). 
Polemon lost his Cilician kingdom early in 36, and 
probably Pontus was given him in compensation.* 
Antony, returning from Tarentum, gave all 
Tracheiotis except Seleukeia to Cleopatra (Strab. 
pp. 671, 669) as part of a great Asiatic kingdom ;+ 
and a Cleopatran era was instituted, of which the 
year 1 ended 31st Aug. B.C. 36 (Porphyrius, ap. 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Grec. iii. 724). 

In 36 Amyntas received from Antony a large ac- 
cession of territory, viz. Galatia Proper with parts 
of Lycaonia and Pamphylia (Dion Cass. xlix. 32). 
His kingdom included most of the great plains 
between Lake Tatta and Taurus (Strab. p. 568). 
The gift of part of Lycaonia was evidently in- 
tended to make his territory continuous, so that 
the Galatian portion should not be divided from 
the Pisidian portion by alien territory. Iconium, 
therefore, was necessarily included in it, as other- 
wise continuity could hardly be attained. 

Amyntas and Polemon supported Antony at 
Actium, B.C. 31, but were confirmed in their king- 
doms by Augustus in 30. Amyntas received 


*It is beyond doubt (Raillard, Numismat. Zeitschrift, 1895, 
p. 23 ff.) that Strabo, pp. 493, 495, 499, 556, 560, 568, 578, is 
always alluding to the same Polemon, the famous king of his 
own country Pontus, and the trusted ally of Rome; it is in- 
admissible to separate one of these allusions from the rest as 
denoting some otherwise unknown Polemon. Strabo everywhere 
assumes that his readers recognize the one famous Polemon. 
But, as Mommsen clearly shows (Zphem. Epigraph, ii. p. 259 ff.), 
ib is impossible to suppose that this Greek king was the Roman 
M. Antonius Polemon ; the coins with that name on them belone 
probably to the period about A.p. 17-28. See below, notes. 

+ On the date, see Kromayer in Hermes, 1894, p. 574 f.; 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, i. pt.1, p. 293. Plu2 
tarch, Ant. 36 (cf. 54), and Dion Cass. xlix. 32. 3-5 (who omits 
Tracheiotis), are decisive as to the year, and Josephus (who gives 
34, Ant. Jud. xv. iii. 5-iv. 1) has made a mere error. 

{ Moreover, Amyntas proceeded to conquer Derbe, implying 
that he already had Iconium to start from. Previously 
Polemon’s Cilician kingdom had included Iconium (Strab. p. 
568); and hence in the Acta Pawli et Theclee his descendant 
Tryphaina had estates in the region of which Antioch was the 
governing centre (Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 396), and 
which included Iconium. 


Tracheiotis in addition, including Isaura (Strab. p. 
569), and he was permitted freely to enlarge his 
kingdom out of non-Roman territory. Part of 
Lycaonia, including Derbe and Laranda, had been 
seized by Antipater, once a friend of Cicero (ad 
Fam. xiii. 73); this was conquered by Amyntas 
(Strab. p. 569), but he soon afterwards perished, in 
B.C. 25, in attempting to reduce the Homonades, a 

eople on the borders of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and 

sauria (in the country south and east of Bey- 
Sheher lake). ; : 

The kingdom of Amyntas passed with his whole 
property to the Romans, and a new Roman pro- 
vince was constituted, called Galatia, doubtless 
because Amyntas had been since 36 currently 
known to the Romans as king of Galatia (compare 
AsIA). The sudden death of Amyntas caused 
great confusion ; months must have elapsed before 
news reached Rome, and instructions came back 
after deliberation. Lollius was named as first 
governor of Galatia Provincia. He needed an 
army to carry out the change. Thus time elapsed, 
and only in B.C. 20 was the question of frontier 
and bounds settled. Pamphylia was apparently 
not included in the new province, though some- 
times the old attachment remained (Tacitus, Hist. 
ii. 9). Tracheiotis was given to Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia, being tacked on to Eastern Lycaonia 
(7.e. Kybistra, etce.)* as an eleventh or ‘added’ 
Strategia of Cappadocia (évdexdry or éxixrnros, Strab. 
pp. 535, 587; cf. Appian, Bell. Mithr. 105, 114). 
Strabo (p. 671) says emphatically that the same 
extent of Cilicia Tracheiotis was ruled by Arche- 
laos as had been held previously by Cleopatra (36- 
31) and Amyntas (30-25) ;+ cf. also the inscription 
CIA iii. 545. Archelaos in A.D. 17 was summoned 
to Rome and degraded. He had been a weak 
prince, and when he, a few years previously, 
became temporarily insane, Augustus had appointed 
a tutor, and had also taken from him part of 
Tracheiotis, permitting Ajax about A.D. 11-12 to 
become high priest of Kennatis and Lalassis with 
right of coimage. Cappadocia became a province 
in A.D. 17, but apparently Archelaos, son of the old 
king, was allowed to retain Eastern Lycaonia and 
part of Cilicia, while M. Antonius Polemon be- 
came dynast of Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis,§ and 
reigned at least 11 years. In 36 Archelaos Il. was 
king in Tracheiotis, and his attempt to take a 
census after the Roman style caused a revolt in 
Ketis, which seems to imply that Antonius Pole- 
mon’s rule had passed to Archelaos (Tacitus, Ann. 
vi. 41; Eapositor, April 1897, p. 281). In 37 
Tracheiotis and Eastern Lycaonia were given to 
Antiochus, king of Commagene; and though he 
was disgraced soon, yet Claudius in 41 restored his 
kingdom.||_ He struck coins with the legend ATK A- 
ONOQN, implying probably that Laranda was added 
to his kingdom (it had been in the province since 

* This Lycaonian strategia, originally extending up to Derbe, 
was given by Pompey to Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, in 
B.C. 64; but Antipater seized Derbe and Laranda, defying the 
Roman policy (apparently in the troubles following 50, Strab. 
p. 535). The Roman governors of Phrygia and Cilicia, B.o. 60- 
50, retained the right of passage across by Kybistra from 
Wee to Tarsus (Cicero, Fam. xv. ii. 2, iv. 4; Att. V. xviii. 

+ Ketis musg be included in this kingdom, and cannot there- 
fore have been under separate dynasts with right of coinage, 
as some scholars have thought, at any period ‘between B.C. 36 
and the disgrace of Archelaos; but Aba ruled Olba under 
Cleopatra as overlord till 31 (Strab. p. 672). 

i Coins of his second year name Augustus, of his fifth year 
Tiberius (Waddington, Mélanges de Numism. ii. p. 126). 

§ He is mentioned by Strabo (p. 556), who makes him grand- 
son of Polemon, king of Pontus; but probably the text is 
falsely arranged, and Strabo refers to the son of Polemon (who 
first held rule without title under his mother, queen Pytho- 


doris, after Polemon died, and then about a.p. 17 or 18 was 
wrt) dynast of Olba; see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 
Tha): 
|| But he gave Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis to Polemon 11. king 
of Pontus (see below, Waddington, /.c. p. 129), 
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B.C. 25, but it was the key to Tracheiotis, and 
necessary for successful administration of the 
kingdom). Thus Derbe came to be the frontier 
city of the Roman Province ; and it was probably 
this important position that led to its receiving 
the honorary title Claudio-Derbe. 

G. Provincia had meanwhile been enlarged also 
on the north-east, and contained, when St. Paul 
visited it, the following districts in addition to G. 
Proper (all are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
lst century under these names) : (1) Paphlagonia, 
incorporated B.C. 5 (probably on death of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).* (2) Parts of Pontus, incorporated 
at various dates (Sebastopolis, Amaseia, and prob- 
ably Gazelonitis in B.C. 2-1, Comana in A.D. 
34-35), and called as a whole Pontus Galaticus, 
1.¢. Pontus belonging to G. as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, which was governed by 
Polemon I. (that kingdom was ruled by Polemon 
II, A.D. 37-63, his mother Tryphena being associ- 
ated with him until 54: + in 63 it also was incor- 
porated in Galatia, but retained the distinguish- 
ing name Polemoniacus). (3) PArygia, including 
Apollonia, Antioch, and Iconium (wh. see): as 
contrasted with Phrygia Asiana (Galen, 7. rp. dvv. 
ly. p. 312, vi. p. 515 Kuhn), it would naturally be 
termed Phrygia Galatica (a title preserved only in 
a note of martyrdom, Acta Sanctorum, 28th Sept., 
p. 563, where Galacie is printed): see PHRYGIA. 
(4) Pisidia, Ac 14%. (5) Part of Lycaonia, in- 
cluding the cities Lystra and Derbe, and some 
other places not yet organized as cities (such as 
Hyde, Barata, Perta, etc., summed up in Ac 14° 
as % meplxwpos) In contrast to Lycaonia ipsa 
(Pliny, VA vy. 95), t.e. the non-Roman country 
governed by Antiochus and styled Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (CIL x. 8660), it was doubtless called 
Lycaona Galatica, like Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica. (6) Isauria, the territory attached to 
the city Isaura, and called “Icavupixy (xwpa) by 
Strabo, pp. 568, 569. It has been maintained that 
the name G. was never employed in correct official 
usage to denote this large composite province, and 
that the proper and technical usage was to designate 
the province by enumerating its component parts. 
This position is untenable, and has been frankly 
abandoned by one of its champions, Prof. E. Schiirer 
(Theolog. Litteraturztg. 30th Sept. 1893). The 
following arguments are decisive against it. 

(a) Ptolemy devotes the successive chapters of 
his Book V. to the Roman provinces of Asia Minor: 
ch. 1. Iléyrov xal BiOuvias (the official name was 
strictly double, and so was the constitution in 
some respects) ; 2. 77s /dlas "Aclas (as distinguished 
from Asia the continent); 3. Avxlas; 4. Tadarlas 
(containing Paphlagonia, and parts of Pisidia, 
Lycaonia, and Isauria, with the cities Antioch, 
Lystra, Isaura); 5. Ilaud¢vdias (which he says is 
bounded by Galatia on the north). 

(6) Pliny (who often uses G. in the narrower 
sense of G. Proper) defines in v. 146, 147, Galatia 
(i.e. the province) as reaching to Cabalia of Pam- 
phylia and to the Milyz, and as containing Lystra 
and various cities in the Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Paphlagonian territories, altogether 195 peoples. 

(c) Tacitus (Hist. ii. 9) mentions Galatia and 
Pamphylia as being governed by Calpurnius 
Asprenas, implying that the two formed one 
great continuous district. Eutropius (vii. 10) and 
Syncellus (i. p. 592) apply the name G. to the 
whole province formed in B.C. 25 ; and they simply 
reproduce an old authority, using G. in a sense 
which it no longer bore in their time. 


* On the date, see Revue des Et. Grecques, 1894, p. 251. 

+ Imhoof Blumer, Zt. f. Numism. 1897, p. 269. 

} Paphlagonia Galatica and Pontus Galaticus are called 
Twaurix, Dion, 48, 83, 5(see Holder, Altk. Sprachschatz, p. 1591), 
and Steph. Byz. s.v. Képave (Strab. p. 560). 


(dq) A practical people like the Romans would 
never use as the strictly technical and official title 
of a province ‘Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pontus Galaticus.’ That 
accumulation of names was used for the sake of 
clearness on milestones, enumerating the Vie of 
the various districts of the province (CUZ iii. 312, 
318), and on honorary inscriptions to give addi- 
tional dignity to the governor of so many vast 
regions. These inscriptions belong to the later 
years of the century, when the constructive effort 
was exhausted, and the national spirit was reviving 
(Hadrian, at last, frankly recognized it). 

It is, however, clear that it was not the current 
and popular Greek usage to designate G. Pro- 
vincia by the name Galatia. The Greek-speaking 
natives, so far as evidence survives, called it the Gal- 
atic Province (C7G 3991), or ennmerated the parts. : 
It was only those who adopted fully the Roman 
point of view that employed the simple name 
Galatia ; and the use of that name must be taken 
as a sign that the person who uses it speaks as a 
Roman, and deliberately follows the Roman pro- 
vincial divisions, and would destroy those national 
distinctions which were opposed to the organized 
Roman unity. It is implied in the South-Galatian 
theory that St. Paul took that view (see GALA- 
TIANS II.). The author of Acts, however, did not 
take that view ; and he never speaks of the pro- 
vince as Galatia, but mentions its parts (see 
GALATIA, REGION oF, IV.). 

No information has been preserved to enable us 
to sketch the constitution of this vast province, 
except that it was governed by a pretorian 
legatus Augusti pro pretore, and had no legions 
stationed in it. The name Tadarixh “Erapyia, 
which the people of Iconium employed to desig- 
nate the province about A.D. 54 (CIJG 3991), 
clearly implies that the intention was to work the 
province into a unity, like Asia Provincia, and to 
override the national distinctions of Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, ete. Undoubtedly, this attempt ultim- 
ately proved a failure: the national characteristics 
were too strong, and revived after a time. But in 
the period of growth (B.C. 25 to A.D. 63) a vigorous 
effort was made to impose a Roman unity, ex- 
pressed by the Roman title G. Provincia, on the 
various races. If we could trust a rather bold 
interpretation of an inscription, which seems to 
make Apollonia a part of the Trokmi (Studia 
Biblica, iv. p. 53f.), 1t would even appear that the 
attempt was made to enrol the various parts in 
one or other of the three Gaulish tribes of G. 
Proper (ra rpla é6v7), just as Asia with its equally 
great variety of peoples was ‘the nation Asia’ 
(7’ Acta 7d €0vos, Dion Cass. liv. 30); so the term 
26vos is frequently applied in inscriptions to desig- 
nate any entire province, however varied its popu- 
lation was. Unfortunately, inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are very rare in the province Galatia. 

Ancyra was the capital of the province G. ; and 
it is probable that Colonia Czsareia Antiochia 
(see ANTIOCH) was a sort of secondary metropolis, 
being the centre of a system of Roman garrison 
towns (colonie) and military or imperial roads (dol 
Baowdixal, Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 32), 
and a place where ceremonies of the provincial 
cultus were held (op. cit. p. 396). Probably, the 
various parts of the province retained some 
separate individuality, though its nature is un- 
certain. Even after Pontus Galaticus and Pontus 
Polemoniacus had been merged in G. Provincia, 
they retained their separate names (in inscriptions 
and in Ptolemy), which implies that these artificial 
divisions of purely Roman origin had some real 
political distinction to preserve their separate 
existence. So also St. Luke seems to indicate 
some distinction between the districts of the pro- 
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vince (see GALATIA, REGION OF). Metropoleis of 
various districts are known from coins or inscrip- 
tions (Pompeiopolis of Paphlagonia, Laranda of 
Lycaonia, Sagalassos of Pisidia, Isaura of Isaurica, 
Amaseia and Neocesareia of the Pontic divi- 
sions); but the titles appear only in the 2nd or 
3rd century, and are no argument for the Pauline 
period. Whether the Koinon of G. was a pro- 
vincial institution or confined to Galatia Proper, 
cannot be determined ; but the Koinon of Lycaonia 
(which has been quoted as a similar institution) 
‘was not founded till Lycaonia was incorporated 
(probably by Pius) in the new province of the 
Three Eparchiai (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. p. 377). 

The number of Roman foundations made in G. 
Provincia between B.C. 20 and A.D. 50 is an index 
of the vigour with which the imperial policy was 
urged on in that region. Augustus founded seven 
colonies—Germa in North Galatia, and Antioch, 
Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, Olbasa in 
South Galatia, besides a system of roads and 
milestones measured from Antioch. Nothing com- 
parable in scale to this was done by him in any 
other part of the East. Under the succeeding 
emperors, we find several cities remodelled and 
Romanized in character and name: Pappa- 
Tiberiopolis, Claudio -Seleuceia, Claudio - Derbe, 
Claudio-Iconium, all in South Galatia. 

Owing to the enormous extent of the Province 
G., the greatest variety of soil and scenery and 
products are found in it, from the dead - level 
plains on the Lycaonian and Cappadocian frontier, 
with their vast herds of sheep (alike now and in 
ancient times, Strab. p. 570), to the picturesque 
mountains and deep glens of Pisidia. On the 
northern half, see I.; the southern half was a 
highly cultivated and rich country in the Ist 
century, containing many great cities, traversed 
by the two important roads from east to west—one 
from Cilicia through Iconium and Antioch to 
Apameia and the ANgean coast, one from Com- 
magene through Cesareia Capp. and Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene to Apameia.* All intercourse 
by land between inner Asia and the west passed 
through the great Roman cities of South Galatia. 
Hence the great stream of intercourse backwards 
and forwards between Rome and the East, which 
played such an important part in moulding Chris- 
tian history, affected these cities very strongly 
and developed them rapidly. Questions of doc- 
trine and ritual were debated there at an early 
time, and called for decision. Jewish emissaries 
from Jerusalem (Gal 17 4!” ete.) would natu- 
rally pass through them and affect them first. 
On the other hand, as Rome was the magnet that 
attracted all intercourse, it is not so easy to see 
how Jewish emissaries should affect Ancyra very 
early ; and utterly improbable that they should 
affect the towns in the western parts of Galatia 
Proper. 

That Jews in large numbers dwelt in the cities 
of Phrygia Galatica is well known. They were 
greatly favoured as colonists by the Seleucid 
kings; and their presence may be confidently 
looked for in all Seleucid foundations. Seleucus I. 
and his successors found them loyal and trusty 
settlers in their garrison cities, such as Antioch, 
Seana ete., cities which served to maintain the 
Seleucid power in a foreign land. The Jewish 
colonists had the right of citizenship, along with 
various special privileges of a kind which their 
religious ideas required, as regards burial, money 
grants in place of oil-distribution, ete. ; and their 
privileges and rights seemed to have been summed 
up in a body of city law, called in an Apamean 
inscription véduos Ty “Iovdalwy (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 538f., 668 f.). Seleucus I. 

* On the roads, see Histor. Geogr. pp. 43 f., 49 f. etc. 


granted them citizenship in all his colonies, im- 
plying that there were Jews in all, and his suc- 
cessors carried out the same policy (Jos. Ant. Jud. 
XII. iii. 1, § 119, 125); and Antiochus the Great 
about 200 3B.c. brought 2000 Jewish families 
from Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and 
Lydia (id. ib. § 148 ff.). These Seleucid colonies 
were almost all planted on the southern side of the 
plateau, and chiefly on the great lines of com- 
munication leading east and west; and the mass 
of Jewish colonists are to be expected in the cities 
along these routes. They penetrated farther 
north in the course of trade; but their settlement 
in North Galatia belongs to a period later than 
their establishment in the south. 

The Jewish colonists undoubtedly exercised 
great influence on the development of Asia Minor 
in the Roman period; but they have left few 
conspicuous traces of their presence. They adopted 
Greek and Roman names (at least in public life), 
and it is doubtful how far they retained any 
knowledge of Hebrew; hence they are hardly 
to be distinguished from the ordinary citizens, and 
the attempt to do so in ch. xv. (also xiv.) of Cztves 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia is very speculative. 
But they seem to have taken part in public life, 
and to have exercised great influence through their 
wealth and ability, as well as through the power 
of their peculiar and impressively pure religion. 
Even the marked analogy which existed in point 
of ceremonial between the Asianic and the Judaic 
religion increased the influence of the latter (see 
GALATIANS II.). 

Few Jewish or Jewish-Christian inscriptions 
can be detected in South-Galatian cities, because 
the names are usually unrecognizable and few 
emblems or Jewish formule are employed: in 
Antioch, Sterrett, Hpigr. Journ. No. 138 (cf. Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, p. 525 n. 1); and at Apol- 
lonia, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893; in Ieonium, CIG 
40010, 3998, 39955, 9270; and in Laodiceia 
Combusta, CIG 3989d, and Athen. Mitth. xiii. 
pp. 241, 254, 255, 258, 260. Among the few known 
inscriptions of Lystra and Derbe none have any 
Jewish appearance, except one with the name 
Mouisas at a village a little west of Derbe (Ster- 
rett, Wolfe Exped. No. 46). 

Christian inscriptions are comparatively numer- 
ous in Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia, especially 
in the country that lies north and north-west of 
Iconium ; and, though none are dated, yet style 
indicates that some must be as early as the 3rd 
century. Besides the Jewish-Christian ones just 
mentioned, others certainly or probably Christian 
(some perhaps Jewish-Christian) and early (omit- 
ting all that are later), are A. E. WMitth. 
Oesterr. 1896, p. 36f., Nos. 20, perhaps 19, 24; 
Sterrett, Hpigr. Journ. 142, Wolfe Haped. 555 
(see Hxpositor, Oct. 1888, p. 263), Jowrn. of Hell. 
Stud. 1890, p. 165, No. 23 (cross above omitted by 
editor), Athen. Mitth. xiii. p. 249 ff. Nos. 44, 49, 
53, 54, ete., with others unpublished. As is 
pointed out in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
pp- 511, 715f., epigraphic evidence would suggest 
that this district is one of those where Christianity 
took the earliest and strongest hold. Little is 
known about the later history of the Churches of 
Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia. It issuggested that 
St. Mark carried on evangelization in the eastern 
districts after about 60 A.D. ;* and his name is 
commoner than any other except Paul and John 
in the Christian inscriptions of the district (Athen. 
Mitth. xiii. p. 252 ff. Nos. 55, 56, 61, 92, 99; Sé. 
Paul the Trav. p. 351). Round Iconium, Antioch, 
and to a less degree Lystra, clings a great body of 

* Bartholomew, the apostle of the Lycaonians, is probably 


to be connected with the Inner Lycaones of the province Asi 
(Cities and Bishoprics, i. 709). * F ra 
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early tradition ; but Derbe is as little prominent 
in tradition as in the narrative of Ac, and the 
earliest known bishop seems to be Daphnus, 381. 

III. In2 Ti 4° Tischendorf with » reads els 
Tadley, WH eis Tadartay. The former reading 
would necessitate a new article containing an 
account of Gaul ([a\Na): even the latter reading, 
as many contend, refers to that country (cf. Theod. 
Mops. ad Joc.). Gaul is called Tad\aria by many 
Greek * writers ; and, beyond doubt, that was the 
current Greek name in the Ist and 2nd cents. ; but 
it may be doubted whether St. Paul, whose usage in 
names geographical is thoroughly Roman,+ would 
not here also employ the Roman term, if he meant 
Gaul. Moreover, 1t could not escape him that 
Tadaria would be ambiguous, and would naturally 
be understood as Galatia by Timothy, who was 
resident in Asia; and it is highly probable that 
he would not use that term to signify Gaul with- 
out employing some of the various ways of dis- 
tinguishing. We must conclude that either St. 
Paul meant the same country which he elsewhere 
calls Galatia, or the true reading is TAAATAN, 
which would readily be corrupted into TAAATIAN, 
Manuscript authority, however, is generally con- 
sidered decisive in favour of Talariay, though 
Tischendorf thinks otherwise. Against Tischen- 
dorf’s reading it has been stated that TaANa or 
Tdéddoe is: first used in Greek by Epictetus (or 
rather Arrian), Dissert. ii. 20. 17 (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 
3 note); but Strabo (p. 195) has Tadcxdv, used in 
a way suggesting that he recognized it to be the 
Roman equivalent to the Greek Tadarixdv. 

Fourth century tradition says that Crescens was 
sent to Gaul; and the Churches of Vienne and 
Mayence claimed him as their founder; but the 
latter claim is certainly improbable, and the whole 
tradition may be founded on a false interpretation 
of 2 Ti 4!°. There was a natural desire to connect 
the Gaulish Church with apostolic times; this 
would lead to the interpretation of G. in that 
passage as Gaul; the name TaA\May would be 
written as a gloss on the margin, and this false 
reading finally crept into a few manuscripts. 
Tillemont’s argument (Mémoires pour servir etc., 
i. art. 52, note 81, pp. 133, 263), that the evangeli- 
zation of Gaul did not take place so early as this 
supposed mission of Crescens, has never been 
seriously shaken, and remains the most probable 
view. 

Even more improbable is the view that in 
1 Mac 8? the reference is to Roman victories in 
Gaul. At the period in question, about B.c. 160, 
the Romans had recently conquered Cisalpine 
Gaul; but there is no reason to think that this 
not specially important event would produce any 
effect on the mind of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the Galatians were a terror in Asia for 
nearly a century; and even the victories of Attalus 
had only restrained the range of their power, 
but not broken it. But Manlius marched at 
will through their land, and defeated them in 
the heart of their country ; and this event would 
be noised through the Seleucid dominions, and 
would naturally suggest to the Jews the desira- 
bility of entering into friendly relations with a 
government that could exercise such power on the 
Seleucid frontier. 
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GALATIA, REGION OF, more strictly rendered 
Galatic Region (7 Tadaruch xaépa, Ac 18%; 4 Spvyla 
kat Dadarcxh xépa, Ac 16°), is a phrase difficult to 
explain, because it takes us into the popular topo- 
graphical terminology of a district and a period 
that are utterly obscure. 

I, According to the North-Galatian theory, and 
also according to Zahn, who holds the South- 
Galatian view in all essentials, this term is merely 
a synonym for Tadaria in the common sense of 
G. Proper. The difficulty in accepting this ap- 
parently simple interpretation is that the use 
of the term Vadarix) xupa, where Tadaria should 
be expected, is not supported by analogy. The 
only analogy quoted is éml Aykvtpas ras Tadarixjs, 
Arrian, Anab. ii. 4. 1; but this denotes, not 
‘ Ancyra of the Galatic country,’ as is assumed, but 
‘ Ancyra the Galatic’ as distinguished from Ancyra 
the Phrygian (77 Ppvyiaxcy, Strab. p. 567); Arrian, 
in describing the period of Alexander the Great, 
uses the word by anticipation. If the reference in 
Ac 16° 18% is to G. Proper, all Greek usage, earlier 
and later alike, demands that the noun Tadaria 
should be used ; and this is all the more eee | 
if (as is maintained on this view) it is coupled wit 
the noun ®puyia. The defenders of this interpreta- 
tion can hardly plead that the obscurity of the 
subject should be accepted as an excuse for their 
failure to explain the reason of this perplexing 
and unnecessary deviation from common nomen- 
clature ; because the adj. Tadarcxés is used with 
comparative frequency in the topographical termi- 
nology of that period, and always in a well-marked 
and characteristic way. This point needs careful 
study. There is a regular tendency to distinguish 
the scope of the derived adjective in -c«és from the 
simple word: thus, for example, of ’Arvadxol 
Bactneis are the whole dynasty of which the Attali 
were the most prominent members (Strab. p. 288): 
épya Tadarixd are deeds perpetrated by anybody 
similar to épya rév Tadtarév: Tadarckds xédmos, 
Dicedcxov médavyos, etc., are the bodies of water 
adjoining or pertaining to Galatia, Sicily, etc.: 
4 “Ioavpexh xopa was the whole region of which 
Isaura was the leading city, but it did not all 
belong to Isaura. Many examples might be 
quoted; but the closest parallel to the pair of 
terms Tadarixh xépa and Tadaria is AakwwKh yA 
and Aakwrla. <Aaxwvla is the old historic land of 
Lacedemonia; but Aakwyixh yj comprises the 
entire region which had passed under Spartan 
rule and been added to Laconia, including Mes- 
senia and the land near Pylos (Thue. ii. 25, iv. 41, 
y. 34; Xen. Hell. vi. 2.9 and 31). As Spartan 
power dwindled, y4 Aaxwy«} shrank in extent till 
it practically coincided with Laconia. The dis- 
tinction is analogous to that between ‘ British 
territory’ and ‘Britain’; the former being enor- 
mously wider than the latter. There are cases in 
which, for some special purpose, the wider term 
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may be used about the smaller country; but in 
ordinary expression the wider term is used only 
about the enlarged country. It is not safe to say 
more than that a tendency exists to observe this 
distinction ; as time goes on, its delicacy often 
leads to its being blurred.* In the adj. Padarixés 
the distinction is well observed. In an Iconian 
inscription of A.D. 54, the enlarged Galatia Pro- 
vincia is Dadarexh érapyela (CIG 3991); the part of 
Pontus included in the province is called Tadarixés 
in many inscriptions and in Ptolemy: similarly, the 
corresponding term Phrygia Galatica once occurs. 
If St. Luke used Padarixy xbpa where Tadarla would 
have been the simple and clear term, he contra- 
dicts all that we know of contemporary usage, 
and yet attains no conceivable purpose thereby. 
The Greek-speaking population of Asia Minor 
ordinarily called Galatia Proper Taharla, and 
Enlarged Galatia Tadarcxn (usually with some 
noun): only when they adopted the Roman point 
of view, Greek-speaking persons occasionally and 
for some special purpose used T'a\aria in the Roman 
sense of the Province. Analogy points to the con- 
clusion that the Greek Luke would use Tadarixy 
xépa to indicate the Province, which the Roman 
Paul calls Tadaria. 

II. Lightfoot argued that in Ac 16° ri Spvylay 
kat Tadarixhy xwpay must denote a single territory 
to which two epithets are applied, ‘the region 
which in ancient time was Phrygian and after- 
wards Galatian.’ This explains why an unusual 
term was adopted; but such antiquarian lore is 
quite out of keeping with the style of Acts. We 
require here a current term in popular speech, for 
that is the character of Lukan expression. Zahn, 
who, like many other scholars, holds that Spvylay 
here must be a noun, demands some case analogous 
to the double topographical epithet. Lightfoot gave 
only Lk 3!: we add some from Strabo, p. 195, 7d 
poddrov 6 viv Taddxdy re kat Tadarixov kadovor ; p. 788 
(of the Nile mouths) 7d peév Iln\ovotaxdy Kadetrat, 
70 6¢ KaywBixdy kal “Hpaxdewrixdy 3+ p. 802 (Xois is 
defined as) dmép ro LDeBevvurixod cal Parvirixod 
orouatos, %.€. above the Sebennytic-Phatnitic 
branch in the upper part, where these two branches 
are still joined, and which may bear either name ; 
p. 97, tiv LkvOexhy kat Kedrixjy, the (northern) zone 
that may be called either Scythian or Celtic (after 
the two chief races that inhabit its eastern and 
western parts); p. 670, rod Kudtcxlov cal Happudlou 
tpérov. ‘The Greek xai is used to connect alterna- 
tive names (Latin sive, sew, English or, alias) ;+ and 
the grammatical character of Lightfoot’s construc- 
tion seems clearly established by these examples. 
In Ac 18” Tadarixh xépa on his interpretation must 
be used needlessly for Galatia Proper. 

III. Gifford (Lxpositor, July 1894, p. 12) accepts 
Lightfoot’s construction, but interprets ‘ the border- 
lands of Phrygia and Galatia.’ Then Ac 18% men- 
tions ‘ the Galatic Province (Region) and Phrygia.’ 
This view has much to recommend it. It gives in 
16%a route leading direct from Iconium by Dorylaion 


*So sometimes with 7% Auzovix4 or xepe A. But in such 
cases a purpose can often be detected. Aristophanes stands 
alone in using Awzwyiz«i as ‘Laconian women’; but that was 
undoubtedly an Athenian slang term, perhaps in the sense of 
‘women of Laconian type’ (cf. A«zavizé, shoes of Laconian style). 
Such usages as réas Tarurien, city belonging to the Tuacres, 
2.€. Galatian city, roAewos Oscoxdizos, war in which the Thegsali 
take one side, are of a different class, 

t An exactly equivalent form is used by Ptolemy, iv. 5, 
"Hpaxzrwrizey orbuc 76 x0) KavaSix6v (on the sense of +d xeé in 
names, see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. p. 637 f.). 

t In Greek, esp. of later period, ~«/ often means ‘ or,’ Thue, vi. 
60, 1; 1. 35. 2; 42, 3; Ar. Hg. 256 (Neil); Aesch. Sept. 414f., 
1058; Eur. Supp. 895; Iph. Aul. 643; Plut. Q. Conv. iv. 2, 
655c; Postgate on Propert. v. 6, 51. The Roman sive is 
often used to connect alternative names, where the Greek 
form is either 6 xa/ or irizxAodwevos; see Marquardt, Rém. 
Leis Ss p. 27; Cagnat, Manuel d’Epigraphie Lat.2 
p. 57. 
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to Bithynia, making St. Paul turn direct towards 
that country when forbidden to preach in Asia ; 
then, when he came to Dorylaion over-against 
Mysia,* he was forbidden to cross the Bithynian 
frontier, and turned west. It then becomes, however, 
almost necessary to suppose that the prohibition 16° 
was given in Iconium or Lystra, and that St. Paul, 
abandoning his previous intention (15°) of going 
over all the Churches, omitted Antioch. Salmon 
interprets much in this way, but is clear that 
Paul went to Antioch, and translates Ac 16° as in 
next section, IV. (Smith’s Bib. Dict.” i. p. 1105). 

IV. Another explanation takes us into the 
obscure minutiz of the Galatic Province. The 
various parts of the province retained a certain 
distinction (see GALATIA II.), and were probably 
termed Regiones or x@par. The term Legio occurs 
in one inscription, mentioning a centurion charged 
with duty in the Regio of which Antioch was 
centre, ze. Phrygia Galatica,t+ while x#pa is 
understood in Strabo, pp. 568, 569, # “IcaupiKi 
(xépa), and in Ptolemy, v. 6, 17, 7 ’Avrixeari 
(xepa).t : 

The route taken by St. Paul in Ac 16*® and 18° 
led across two of the regions (x@par) of the Galatic 
Province, viz. the Galatic part of Lycaonia and the 
Galatic part of Phrygia; the former contained 
Derbe and Lystra, the latter Iconium and Antioch. 
In 18” two regions are mentioned, tiv Tadatixhy 
xépav kal Spvyiay: here it is grammatically equally 
possible to take @pvyiavy as noun and as adj.; for 
when two different names, expressed by two adjs. 
agreeing with the same noun, are coupled by xai, 
the regular usage is to express the noun only 
with the first (so in Strabo,§ tiv ’"Axuraviv peploa 
kal thy NapBwvirw, p. 191; 7d Mevdjovov ordua kat 
70 Tavrixdyv, p. 802; tod Alyalov meAdyous Kat Tod 
Tlaududcxod xa rod *Iootxobd, p. 121; in Epiphanius 
(Heres. 19), ris NaBarixijs xdpas xal "Irovpaias Kal 
Mwaircdos kal’ ApnXiredos ; and others innumerable |\). 
The two regions intended ought to be the xépa 
Avxaovia and the xépa Spvyla. Now, Roman 
Lycaonia was naturally always designated with 
reference to the other half, non-Roman Lycaonia. 
One pair of terms would be Lycaonia Antiochiana 
(found CZZ x. 8660) and Lycaonia Galatica (not 
actually found, but it may be assumed confidently 
on the analogy of Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica) ; another pair of terms would be ’Ayzi- 
oxtavy (xépa) as in Ptolemy, and Tadarixh xépa as 
in Ac 18%. The latter pair would be naturally 
used by a person speaking inside the country and 
not requiring to name it,{] the former by a person 
outside the country. The Phrygian region of the 
Galatic Province was called Spuyia xwpa by St. Luke, 
who seems to have always used this form of desig- 
nating the various regions of the province (but 
those who prefer to treat Spvyla as a noun in 18% 
may take the same sense from the noun as from 


* xaré aS in Ac 277; Thue. vi. 65 and 104; Herod. i. 76. 

tixarovrapyny peyewvepsov, Sterrett, Lpigraphic Journey, 
No. 92, who wrongly alters to [A]ey.; Prof. O. Hirsehfeld 
accepts the reading given above (and in the copy), see Berlin 
Akad. Sitzwngsber. 1898, p. 421. 

tIn that passage the two parts of Lycaonia (Galatica and 
Antiochiana)' are opposed to each other under the names 
Lycaonia agd Antiochiana ; they retained distinct names in the 
2nd century, but evidently great variety existed in the way of 
designating them, and Ptolemy selects an ill-fitting pair of 
names. 

§ Strabo, who very rarely uses the common article to hold two 
nouns together (an example, however, in p. 388), repeats the 
article with the second member. 

|| Strabo has two other forms, much rarer, zcarous rév cs 
"Adpimrixoy zal Tov sh cdg eos Pp. 925 +6 Kpyrixdy xed Sixerixdy 
xo) Loupddov rerayos Bale tori, p. 59. In the latter class we can 
usually see the intention to treat the whole as a unity made 
up of several parts; and the example quoted is so harsh as to 
be suspicious in text (if correct, the grammar is much worse 
than Strabo’s average). 

“] The author of Ac 1823 speaks from the point of view ofa 
person in the country, placing himself alongside of St. Paul. 
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Ppvyia with xépa understood, for in the inscrip- 
tions of Antioch the noun is often used to desig- 
nate Galatic Phrygia [CJZ iii. Suppl. 6818, 6819], 
and St. Luke may be allowed to speak as the 
people of Antioch wrote). Ac 18%, then, implies 
‘he made a mission tour* through the Galatic 
region (Derbe and Lystra) and the Phrygian 
(Iconium and Antioch), stablishing all the dis- 
ciples (in all the Galatian Churches).’ + 

Ac 16° is more complicated. It describes the 
journey from Lystra onwards, 7.e. through Galatic 

hrygia. Had the expression been ri pvyiav 
xwpay, there would have been less doubt; but the 
author, wishing to bring out with minute accuracy 
that his meaning was restricted to the Galatic part 
of the large country of Phrygia, added a second 
adjective to express ‘the Region that is Phrygian 
and Galatic,’? ze. ‘which was geographically 
Phrygia, but politically Galatia.’ + The verse, then, 
implies ‘they made a mission tour* through the 
' Phrygo-Galatic Region (Iconium and Antioch), [but 
no farther], because they were forbidden to speak 
the word in Asia (which they entered immediately 
on going onward from Antioch).’ 

It is objected that this view is too complicated 
and artificial; but the complicacy arises from our 
being forced to write a lost page of history con- 
cerning an obscure corner of the empire, before we 
can interpret the language of an author who 
assumes that we are as familiar as he was with 
the terminology of hisown time. Asterius, bishop 
of Amasia in Pontus Galaticus 400 A.D., under- 
stood 18°. exactly in this way, for in paraphrasing 
it he uses the words, tiv Avkaoviay cal tas THs 
Ppvylas modes (Hom. viii., Migne, Patrolog. Grec. 
vol. xl.). This testimony of a man familiar with 
the topography of Asia Minor should have great 
weight; and Zahn is not justified in setting it 
aside as.a false inference, into which Asterius was 
betrayed by taking Antioch in Ac 18” as Pisidian 
Antioch. Asterius places the journey through 
Lycaonia and Phrygia immediately before the 
visit to Asia (Ac 19), and therefore evidently 
understood tiv Tararixhy xopav cal Ppvyiay in that 
sense. No mere error about Antioch explains such 
a rendering of 18”, We have here a distinct testi- 
mony by an ancient authority in favour of the 
view stated in this section. W. M. Ramsay. 


GALATIANS (Taddrav), used only in Gal 33. 

I. According to the majority of scholars, it denotes 
the people of Galatia Proper, a mixed population, 
consisting of a minority descended from the three 
Gaulish tribes, and a large majority of the ancient 
population, Phrygians west of the Halys, Cappa- 
docians east of that river, with an intermixture 
of Greeks, Romans, and Jews. In the great cities, 
such as Ancyra, the Phrygians, etc., probably con- 
stituted the overwhelming majority, while Gauls 
were found there only as a small aristocratic caste ; 
but in country parts the Gauls were more numerous. 
That is the usual sense of the term G., and needs 
no proof. On the character of these Gauls, their 
position as a small conquering caste of barbarians 
among a more numerous and more educated 
population, and their relation to that older popula- 
tion, see GALATIA I. 

The general population of North Galatia was 
summed up as Galatai in ordinary ancient usage. 
But this term had no ethnological implication ; it 
did not mean that the people so designated were 


* On this sense of 3:70ev, see Hapositor, May 1895, p. 385 ff. 

+ Such is the reading of RV, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
etc. But probably Lightfoot was right (Biblical Essays, p. 285), 
that the TR and AV represent the correct reading here. 

{ This cannot justly be interpreted as describing any other 
country than the region of Antioch, Apollonia, and Iconium ; 
but Salmon, while translating by these words, interprets them as 
describing part of Galatia Proper (Smith, DB p. 1105). 
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all of Gallic descent, for it is doubtful whether so 
much as five per cent. of the total population was 
of Gallic origin, and it is practically certain that, 
in the great cities, an even smaller proportion ot 
the population was of Gallic descent.* The name 
Galatai meant really no more than ‘people of 
Galatia,’ though the usual ethnological fiction 
crept in, and Phrygians and Greeks were feigned 
to be of the three tribes, just as the composite 
province Asia was called an 26@vos (see p. 87°). It is 
quite unjustifiable to suppose that the Churches 
addressed by St. Paul, even if they were situated 
in North-Galatian cities, consisted of persons of 
Gallic blood to any important extent: the proba- 
bility is that such Galatian Christians would be to 
avery large extent free from any mixture of Gallic 
blood. Only in that form of the North-Galatian 
theory which is advocated by Dr. Zockler is it 
admissible to suppose that the Christian Galatians 
were to some extent Gauls (see p. 81, 84f.). The 
historical review given under GALATIA, and the 
authorities quoted there, furnish the proof of the 
statements here made. 

The origin of the peculiar Greek word Taddrns 
is doubtful; it probably arose among the Greek 
settlers on the Gallic coast at Massalia or Massilia, 
and means, according to Holder (Sprachschatz), 
‘noble,’ while Galli means ‘ warlike.’ Three terms 
occur in Greek writers, and it was only at a later 
period and in a half-hearted way that a distinction 
was drawn between Ta\drac as the people of 
Galatia in Asia, T'é\\o. as the people of Gaul or 
France, and Ké\rac as the generic name of all 
cognate tribes whether found in these two coun- 
tries or elsewhere; the last of these distinctions, 
which is universal among modern writers, can 
hardly be traced, even in embryo, among the 
ancients (though the use of Kedrixos in Strab. vii. 
5. 2, p. 314, approximates to it); but the Romans 
began sooner to appreciate the convenience of the 
distinction between Galli and Galate in political 
usage, and the geographers adopted it from them 
by degrees (traces of it appear in Strabo). 

II. It is maintained by other scholars, that, 
corresponding to the term Galatia Provincia, 
there was a Roman term Galate, indicating the 
body of provincials. It was necessary in official 
and legal usage to have a term designating the 
entire population of a province; and the term was 
always the ethnic derived from the official name 
of the province. Thus all the inhabitants of 
Africa were Afri (e.g. Juvenal, viii. 120; Pliny, 
Epist. ii. 11. 2), of Hispania Beetica Betici (Pliny, 
Epist. iii. 9. 3, etc.), and so on, even though 
several nations inhabited each province, some of 
which, e.g. Carthaginians or Greeks, regarded 
themselves as far superior to barbarian Afri, etc. 
The Romans used these generic terms when it 
was necessary to describe as a class the whole 
population; but ‘the same writer who at one 
time and from one point of view summed up the 
population of Sicilia Provincia as Siculi, would at 
another time and for another purpose pointedly 
emphasize the Greek character and origin of the 
people of Syracuse or Messana,’ and would dis- 
tinguish them from the Siculi as a different race. 
Similarly, the term Galate was for purposes of 
generalization employed by the Romans to sum 
up the entire population of the province Galatia ;+ 
but its use in this way is determined by the pur- 


* Slaves Sosias, Maiphateis, etc., called TaAdros in Delphic 
inscriptions, are by race Phrygian (Eapositor, August 1898). 

+ See Studia Biblica, iv. p. 26 ff., for a fuller discussion (which, 
according to Zahn [Einleitung, p. 180], ‘ ausfihrlich und uiber- 
zeugend handelt hievon’). ; i ; 

t For example, Tacitus speaks of levies from the provinces 0 
Galatia and Cappadocia, sometimes as habiti per Galatiam 
Cappadociamque dilectus (Ann, xiii. 35), sometimes, with his 
usual love of variation in language, as Galatarum Cappa- 
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pose and views of the speaker. Three points are 
involved in this use of the term: (1) the speaker or 
writer is generalizing about a set of inhabitants of 
the province ; (2) he has not in mind any thought 
of the racial character—as Phrygians, Pisidians, 
Galatians, etc.—of the persons addressed ; (3) he 
is speaking from the Roman point of view. All 
these three points are united in Gal 31. (1) St. 
Paul is addressing in a generalizing style people of 
two cities in Phrygia and two in Lycaonia, viz. the 
members of the four ‘Churches of Galatia.’ If it 
is possible to speak of the ‘Churches of Galatia,’ 
it must from the same point of view be possible to 
classify the members as ‘Galatians.’ (2) There is 
here no thought of racial character, only of classify- 
ing a group of towns by their common character, 
and no common characteristic lies so near as their 
common Roman relation. The policy of Rome was 
to prevent the subject cities from uniting with one 
another, and to unite them all closely to herself ; 
and their Roman relationship exists only in virtue 
of their forming part of a Roman province. Hence 
analogies from modern divisions, such as English 
counties, which opponents of this interpretation of 
the term G. bring forward, are inapposite: a 
native of an English county does not rank as a 
Briton in virtue of his belonging to the county, 
but a native of the province Galatia ranked as a 
member of the Roman Empire in virtue of his 
belonging to the province. Similarly, a modern 
governor might sum up members of a Society with 
branches in New Brunswick and Ontario as 
‘ Canadians,’ though even here the parallel is not 
complete, for New Brunswick was a part of the 
British Empire before it was federated with 
Canada, but Lycaonia was governed by a native 
prince before it was incorporated in the province 
Galatia. (3) Paul, the civis Romanus, naturally 
spoke from the Roman point of view. His whole 
career shows how thoroughly he accepted the 
existing political facts and inculcated loyal sub- 
mission to the reigning power. He classified his 
Churches according to the provinces, Achaia, 
Macedonia, Asia, Galatia. Especially after the 
decision in favour of religious freedom pronounced 
by Gallio, he recognized, also, that the liberal 
Roman administration was his ally against the 
Jews.* But, from the outset, the Pauline teach- 
ing was, as a practical force in society, tending to 
produce certain results, which the Roman policy 
also aimed at, viz. (1) spread of the Greek lan- 
guage as being used in the Christian books; 
(2) revolt against the power of the great religious 
centres with their stlenes of priests ; (3) educa- 
tion of the people; (4) development of a feeling 
of unity among members of different nations, ¢.e. 
destruction of national separation. 

But would the people of Pisidia and Lycaonia be 
willing to accept the title Galatz? It has been 
maintained that this is incredible, and that the 
burden of proof lies with those who assert that the 
names Lycaonian or Pisidian or Phrygian would 
ever be disowned by natives of that country. But 
two of the four Churches were in Roman cities, 
Colonie Lomane ; to judge from the analogy of 
colonia Corinth with its numerous Roman names 
(see CORINTH, p. 480°), there were almost certainly 
some Romans in the Churches: could these be 
addressed as Lycaonians? And the non-Roman 
population of a colonia shared in the honour of 
documque auxilia (Ann. xv. 6); and Syncellus, depending on 
an older authority, after mentioning the province Galatia, says 
that Augustus imposed taxes on the G., obviously meaning the 
whole people of the province. 

* From this point of view, the composition of Gal should be 
placed after the trial before Gallio, rather than (as Zahn, Hin- 
ete 12, puts it) before that event: perhaps at Antioch 
‘ t See Zahn, Hinleitung, § 11, A 4 (St. Paul the Trav. p. 
180 ff.). 


their city. The provincials, with Oriental facility, 
adopted the Roman ideas and titles, and learned 
to contemn the uneducated barbarians outside the 
pale of the empire, to pride themselves on being 
civilized and Romanized, and to adopt as marks of 
honour Roman names: thus the four Pauline 
Churches were at Claudio-Derbe, Colonia Julia 
Felix Gemina Lystra (sometimes with exaggerated 
Roman feeling, Lustra), Claudio - Iconium,* and 
Colonia Cesareia Antiochia. To cities which were 
proud of titles like these, it is surely beyond 
dispute that the national names, Phrygian or 
Lycaonian or Pisidian, were far less honourable 
than the provincial title. Among the Romans a 
national designation, Phryx, Afer, Syrus, etc., 
was a slave’s name; and among both Greeks and 
Romans the Phrygians were known as a race of 
slaves.t| The Roman Empire, moreover, which 
brought peace and fair government after centuries 
of war and oppression, was immensely popular in 
the Asiatic provinces. 

Accordingly, the possibility that St. Paul should 
address a group of Christians in two Roman colonies 
and two half-Romanized cities of the province 
Galatia as ‘Galatians,’ must be admitted. Whether 
he actually did so, is a matter of interpretation of 
Gal and Acts. 

The general type of religion and manners among 
the population of the Phrygian and Lycaonian 
cities seems to have been much the same: it was 
found also in the great North-Galatian cities 
like Ancyra and Pessinus (see GALATIA I.) ; and 
the Gentiles addressed in Gal, Eph, Col are of 
that type. A highly elaborate religious system 
reigned over the country. Superstitious devotion 
to an artificial system of rules, and implicit obedi- 
ence to the directions of the priests (cf. Gal 4°), 
were universal among the uneducated native 
population. The priestly hierarchy at the great 
religious centres, hiera, expounded the will of the 
god to his worshippers.t Thus the government 
was a theocracy; and the whole system, with its 
prophets, priests, religious law, punishments inflicted 
by the god for infractions of the ceremonial law, 
warnings and threats, and the set of superstitious 
minutiz, presented a remarkable and real resem- 
blance in external type to the old Jewish ceremonial 
and religious rule. It is not until this is properly 
apprehended that Gal 45-4 becomes clear and natural. 
Paul in that passage implies that the Judaizing 
movement of the Christian Galatians is a recurrence 
to their old heathen type. After being set free from 
the bonds of a hard ceremonial law, they were putting 
themselves once more into the bonds of another 
ceremonial law, equally hard. In their action 
they were showing themselves senseless (dvéyrot, 
Gal 31), devoid of the educated mind that could 
perceive the real nature of things. There is an 
intentional emphasis in the juxtaposition of dvéyrou 
with Taddra, for it was the more educated party, 
opposed to the native superstition, that would: most 
warmly welcome the provincial title; hence the 
address, ‘senseless G.,’ already anticipatés the 
longer expostulation (4°), ‘G. who are sinking 
from the educated standard to the ignorance and 
superstition of the native religion.’ 

Further, the great strength of the Jews in the 
cities of South Galatia and South Phrygia had 

roduced a peculiar mixed type of religion. The 
hrygian religion of Sabazios formed the founda- 
tion on which this mixed type was built up. 


* Created a colonia by Hadrian; older authorities say it was 
made a colonia by Claudius, and Zahn (Hinleitung, p. 186) 
wrongly follows them. 

t+ As Mommsen points out, the national designation as 
Lycaonian or Phrygian was the servile designation applied 
to slaves, horses, and marines (classiarii), who were originally 
servile (Hermes, 1884, p. 33 ff.). 

t Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 184 ff., 147 fi., 94ff., etc. 
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Sabazios was identified with the Jewish Sabaoth ; 
and the Most High God (deds tors) was adored 
in a form strongly influenced by Jewish elements, 
but yet in many cases indubitably pagan. Purely 
Jewish references to the deds tyros also occur, 
and are to be distinguished from the mixed 
worship. Considerable sections of the Phrygian 
people, especially in the centre and south, were 
affected by the semi-Jewish, semi-pagan cult ; and, 
as M. Cumont observes in his admirable paper, 
Hypsistos (Supplément a la Revue de Vinstruction 
publ. en Belg. 1897): ‘ces milieux, tout pénétrés 
didées bibliques sans étre étroitement attachés a 
la loi judaique, constituaient un terrain fécond 
pour la prédication chrétienne, et lon s’explique 
mieux, en tenant compte de cette situation, que 
la foi nouvelle, ait opéré plus de conversions en 
Asie Mineure, que dans toute autre région.’ The 
remark which M. Cumont makes about Asia Minor 
in general epee with most force to those districts 
where the Jews were specially strong. See also 
Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. pp. 667-676, 
also pp. 388, 533, 538, 566, etc. ; Schiirer in Theol. 
Littztg. 1897, p. 506. W. M. Ramsay. 


GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—i. AuTHOR- 
sHip.—The Pauline origin of this Epistle has never 
been called in question by a critic of first-rate 
importance, and until recently has never been 
questioned at all. In the early part of the 2nd 
cent. it formed a part of Marcion’s Avpostolicon. 
A little later it was included in the Syr. and Old 
Lat. VSS, and was recognized by the Muratorian 
Canon. It is cited as the work of St. Paul by 
Trenzus (Il. vi. 5, WI. xvi. 3, V. xxi. 1), by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 16); and it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 95; Oratio, 5) 
and by Athenagoras (Legatio, c. 16). And while 
the echoes of its language which have been detected 
in Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Hermas, are 
somewhat dull and doubtful, a clear reference 
to the Ep. occurs in Polycarp (Phil. 5), eidéres ofv 
Ort 6 Oeds od muKTnpiferar (Gal 67), and almost cer- 
tainly in the words (c. 3), fris éorly uarnp mdyTwv 
nuav (cf. Gal 4”), 

The internal evidence is irresistible. It has 
been felt that it is a real person who speaks in 
the Ep., a person engaged with earnestness and 
vehemence in a critical conflict. A Paulinist of 
the 2nd cent. would not be likely to dwell upon the 
fact that his master’s apostleship had been called in 
question, or to represent some of his earliest and 
most highly prized conquests from heathenism as 
slipping through his fingers. Esp. does the subject 
discussed in the Ep. speak for its early date. It is 
a polemical tract, a contribution to a controversy 
which was raging at the time of its appearance. 
As Gloél says, it is not a sermon, it is not a 
treatise, it is a sword-cut, delivered in the hour of 
greatest danger by a combatant who is assaulted 
by determined foes. The question, then, is, When 
was there any risk of Gentile Christians being 
compelled to submit to circumcision? It is idle to 
look for such a danger in any generation subse- 
quent to the year A.D. 70. Before that time there 
already existed throughout the empire strong 
Gentile churches of uncircumcised members. And 
if this letter is part of a conflict against real and 
not imaginary dangers, a place must be found for it 
in the earliest years of Gentile admission to the 
Christian Church. It can surprise no one that this 
admission should have been won only by conflict. 
To discard Mosaism might well seem to the Jews 
to be equivalent to discarding religion. The sur- 
prising thing is that the Gentiles were led to 
liberty by a Hebrew of the Hebrews. But what 
brought St. Paul to the front was not merely that 
he had been appointed Apostle and Defender of 


the Ht aith to the Gentiles, but much more that he 
perceived that this was a conflict involving the 
very existence of Christianity. Was Christ suffi- 
cient for salvation, or must other things be added ? 
This was the question which St. Paul saw to be 
involved in the question of circumcision. To his 
eye it was an alternative, Circumcision or the 
Cross. And this Ep. bears upon it the marks of 
having been written in the very heat of this con- 
flict. But if so, then it can have proceeded from 
no other hand than that of the man whose life was 
spent in the service and defence of the Gentiles. 


The first assault upon its authenticity was made by Bruno 
Bauer in 1850 (Kritik der Paul. Briefe). This critic maintained 
that it was a compilation from Ro and Oo, intended to correct 
the false impression of St. Paul conveyed by the Acts. In 1886 
Pierson and Naber published their Verisimilia. Laceram condi- 
tionem NT exemplis illustrarunt et ub origine repetierunt 
(Amstelodami), which has been well rendered ‘The NT in 
Tatters.’ They allege that the Epistles known as Pauline were 
really compiled by Paulus Episcopus (Paul the Bishop), who 
made use of letters or parts of letters which had already been 
addressed to Gentile churches by a missionary of reformed and 
spiritualized Judaism. This theory discredited its authors 
rather than the Epp. of Paul. (See Steck, Der Galaterbrief ; 
Kuenen, Th7', xx. (1886) 491ff., included in the Gesammelte 
Abhandiungen, tra by Budde, 1894, pp. 330-369 ; Van Manen in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir Protest. Theol. 1887 ; Zahn in Zeitschrift /. 
Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1889). Loman (Questiones Pauline, 
Amsterdam, 1882-86) supposed that the four great Epistles of 
St. Paul were written in his name to recommend universalistic 
Christianity in opp. to the original Christianity, which had been 
a Jewish Messianic movement centring in a mythical Jesus. 
Paul was not wholly mythical, but the canonical Paul was. 

Scarcely more serious or plausible than those assaults was 
that of Rudolf Steck of Bern, who, in 1888, published at Berlin 
his small volume, entitled Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit 
untersucht nebst kritischen Bemerkungen zu den paulinischen 
Hauptbriefen. In this publication Steck aimed at proving 
that the sketch of primitive church history offered by the 
Tiibingen school was as little in correspondence with fact as the 
outline given in the Bk of Ac, and that the four principal Epp. 
of St. Paul are as little entitled to be considered genuine as the 
smaller Epp. Baur had contented himself with saying, ‘There 
has never been the slightest suspicion cast upon these four Epp. 
They bear on themselves so incontestably the character of Pauline 
originality that it is not possible for critical doubt to be exer- 
cised upon them with any show of reason.’ Very good, says 
Steck, but where does Baur learn the marks of ‘ Pauline origin- 
ality’? Is he not perilously near a petitio principii? He rejects 
Ac as a true picture of Paul’s character : whence, then, does he 
receive the true impression? Accordingly, Steck applies to Gal 
the Tiibingen method, and finds that it is not genuine. Much 
has been derived from Ro, but it betrays a more fully developed 
Paulinism; and the borrowed expressions appear in Gal as 
stones from an old house built into a new wall. The date must 
be subsequent to A.D. 70, because Jerus. is said to be in bondage (!). 
The inviting of attention to the large letters in which Paul 
writes is a manifest attempt to palm off the Ep. as Pauline. 
This criticism was answered from the Tubingen side by Holsten 
and Holtzmann ; but by far the most effective reply is to be 
found in Gloél’s Die jiingste Kritik des Galaterbriefes auf ihre 
Berechtigung gepriuft (Erlangen, 1890). See also Lindemann’s 
Die Echtheit der Paulinischen Hauptbriefe gegen Steck’s Um- 
sturzversuch vertheidigt. Steck was followed by Vélter, who 
attempted to show (Die Komposition d. Paul. Hauptbriefe, 
Tubingen, 1890) that Gal is spurious and dependent on Ro 
and land 2 Co. [A full account of these assaults upon the 
genuineness and integrity of Gal is given by Knowling in his 
Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. See also Clemen, Die 
Hinheitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gottingen, 1894), pp. 100- 
125; and, on the other side, van Manen in Hapos. Times, Feb., 
March, April, 1898]. 


ii. THE PERSONS ADDRESSED.—These are desig- 
nated (12) ‘the churches of Galatia.’ Alone among 
the Epp. of St. Paul this is addressed, not to an in- 
dividual or to any single church, but to a group 
of churches. Where are we to look for these 
churches? For the name ‘Galatia’ has a wider 
and a narrower application (see GALATIA). Are 
‘the churches of G.’ to be sought for in the geo- 
graphically limited district inhabited by the Celtic 
Galatians, or in the wider region comprehended 
in the Rom. province, G.? The majority of critics 
hold that as in the Bk of Ac the term G. is used in 
the narrower sense to denote the district of G. 
proper, or original, so this Ep. is addressed to 
the churches of that remote country, which prob- 
ably existed in the towns of Ancyra, Pessinus, 


Germa, and Tavium in the N., and not to the 
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churches of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe 
in the §. Such is the opinion, ¢g., of Weiss, 
Lipsius, Sieffert, Lightfoot, Davidson, and Godet. 
On the other hand, the claims of provincial G. 
have been advocated by such critics as Renan and 
Perrot in France; Mynster, Weizsicker, Hausrath, 
Zahn, and Pfleiderer in Germany. And _ this 
opinion has recently been reinforced by the ad- 
hesion of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, whose personal 
knowledge of Asia Minor and acquaintance with 
its history lend great weight to his judgment. 


There are three sources from which light upon this question 
may be sought: the Bk of Ac, the other Pauline Epp., and this 
Epistle itself. In the Bk of Ac (1314-1424) we possess a pretty 
full account of the foundation of churches in 8. G., although it 
is to be noted that the writer uses the ethnographical names, 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, and not the political designation of the 
district, G. On the other hand, no account is given nor any 
notice taken of the founding of churches in N. G. And this 
silence is not sufficiently accounted for by the fact that at the 
time of the presumed founding of these churches St. Luke was 
not St. Paul’s companion, for other events of which St. Luke was 
not an eye-witness are fully described. But if St. Luke joined St. 
Paul immediately after the apostle had been so warmly received 
and so successfully engaged in N. G., as by the hypothesis he had 
been, then certainly it is strange that no notice should be taken 
of so remarkable a mission. No sure conclusion can be based on 
this silence, but it is more likely that a letter should have been 
addressed to churches regarding which we have some informa- 
tion than to those of which St. Luke tells us nothing. For it is 
to be considered that St. Luke must have known the intense 
interest which St. Paul took in the churches thus addressed, and 
would naturally have informed himself and others about them. 

The passage in the Bk of Ac (1648) in which St. Paul’s route 
from Derbe and Lystra to Troas is described, has been claimed 
both by the advocates of the N. G. and by the upholders of 
the 8. G. theory. According to Ramsay (Church in Rom. 
Emp. pp. 74-111), this journey was described by one who wrote 
under the immediate influence of St. Paul himself. It must 
therefore be accepted as exact and intelligible. Antioch in 
Pisidia may be taken as the starting-point, for probably it was 
while in that city, and while he was making arrangements for 
passing westwards through Asia to Ephesus, that it was made 
plain to him that he must not at this time proclaim Christ 
in Asia. Instead of going W., therefore, he turned to the N. 
‘ And they passed through Phrygia and the region of G.,’ and 
so reached Mysia. Now, it is not to be denied that if any one 
was so minded it was possible to go from Antioch to Pessinus 
in G., and from Pessinus to Germa, and at that point to form 
the design of entering Bithynia. But in this case the force of 
the topographical notice, that it was when they had come over 
against Mysia that they proposed to enter Bithynia, is entirely 
lost. 

Accordingly, Prof. Ramsay proposes another route, following 
the road which runs N.W., and not the road which runs N.}. 
This road would have led St. Paul and his party into Bithynia, 
but when they came so far N, as to be opposite Mysia, that is to 
say, as to have it lying to their left, ‘ the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
them not’ to enter Bithynia, and therefore, turning to the W., 
they skirted the southern border of Mysia, and so came to Troas. 
Certainly, this gives a route that has great probability in its 
favour. For (1) any one proposing to go from Lystra and Derbe 
to Bithynia would naturally go by the road passing through 
Dorylaion, and from this road, or any part of it, it would be out 
of the way to enter G. proper. And (2) to use Prof. Ramsay’s 
words, ‘From N. G. no possible route to Bithynia could be 
said to bring a traveller to a point ‘over against Mysia,’ still 
less ‘to the frontier of Mysia.’ Another strong point in favour 
of this route and undelayed journey is this, that in vv.6.7 (Ac 
16) a single definite journey is described. The statement, ‘ They 
passed through Phrygia . . . and when they came opposite 
Mysia,’ seems to leave no room for any such mission in G. as is 
required by the N. Gal. theory. It is not easily credible that 
had St. Paul intercalated into this journey a digression east- 
wards of about 300 miles into N. G., so important a mission 
would have been passed over in silence. 

This theory, however, implies a rendering and a construc- 
tion of Ac 166 to which exception has been taken. This verse 
as it stands in modern editions, reads thus: dijadov 38 chy 
Ppvyiay nai Varharinny dpa, xwrvvévees bad rod ‘ Ayiov Tlveipcros 
Aurnoes roy hoyoy tv vn ’Aciw. Prof. Ramsay contends that 
Ppvyiay is here an adj., not a substantive, and that the designa- 
tion rHy . . . x%#pey means ‘the country to which the epithets 
Phrygian and Galatic apply,’ ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory.’ 
This country, Phrygia-Galatica, lies in the southern part of the 
Rom. province G., and includes Iconium, Lystra, and Antioch 
of Pisidia. But in the only other Passages in which St. Luke 
mentions Phrygia (Ac 210 and 1823) he uses @puy/a as a sub- 
stantive. In the latter of these passages the expression +2y 
Torurizgy x dopey za) Ppvytay throws light on 166, It may be 
inferred that in both passages he had the same tract of country 
in view, and that as in 1823 dpuyi« is a substantive, so it is 
in 166, And as it is grammatically possible to render the dis- 
puted phrase ‘Phrygia and the Gal. country,’ it becomes very 
doubtful whether Prof. Ramsay’s rendering is tenable. 

It has also been supposed that the use of the phrase ‘ the Gal. 
country,’ and the avoidance of the simple ‘Galatia,’ implies or 
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suggests that St. Luke may have wished thus to indicate that 
he was speaking of the whole land that could be called ‘Gala- 
tian,’ rather than of the smaller country which originally was 
knownasG. This is plausible. But it may be that the writer 
wished to indicate that rural districts as well as cities were 
evangelized by St. Paul (see 146). : j 

Again, Prof. Ramsay’s construction requires a somewhat 
unusual and difficult relation of the participle zwAuJévres to the 
main verb 3.700. The natural construction undoubtedly is 
that which RV has adopted, involving that St. Paul and the 
rest passed through Phrygia and G. in consequence of having 
been prevented from preaching in Asia. But Prof. Ramsay 
maintains that the sequence of the verbs as they stand in the 
sentence is the sequence of time: ‘(1) they went through the 
Phrygo-Galatic land ; (2) they were forbidden to speak in Asia ; 
(3) they came over against Mysia; (4) they essayed to go into 
Bithynia; (5) the Spirit suffered them not; (6) they passed 
through Mysia ; (7) they came to Troas.’ 3 

In this uncertainty the suggestion of Dr. Gifford (Zzpositor, 
July 1894) is worthy of consideration. He supposes that the 
Phrygian and Gal. country is the borderland between the two 
countries, the E. edge of Phrygia and the W. strip of G. Leav- 
ing Antioch, St. Paul, instead of going W. to Ephesus in Asia: 
as apparently he had intended, went northwards through the 
Phrygian-Gal. borderland with the purpose of entering Bithynia ; 
but when he came opposite Mysia he was compelled to turn W. 
to the coast. 

In the other Epp. of St. Paul we find one significant allusion 
to ‘the churches of G.,’ 1 Co 161 ‘Concerning the collection for 
the saints as I gave order unto the churches of G., so do ye.’ 
Now, if by this designation we are to understand the churches 
of N. G. exclusively, then how is it that the churches of the S., 
which he so repeatedly visited and cherished, were not included 
in this great scheme of beneficence? On this allusion to ‘ the 
churches of G.’ Dr. Plummer has the following just observation : 
‘We are not entitled to conclude that because St. Luke, when 
historically relating the course of St. Paul’s journeys, describes 
the places visited by their precise geographical designations, St. 
Paul may not have used the word G. in a wide sense when in 
want of a word to include all the churches which he had founded 
in the Rom. province of G. In fact, if he had wished to include 
under one designation the churches of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, together possibly with others in the adjacent 
district, it is hard to say what other term he could have used. 
There is. . . no certain evidence that St. Paul founded churches 
in G. proper ; if he did, these, of course, would be included among 
the churches of G. But the question is whether we are bound to 
understand St. Paul’s use of the word as excluding all churches 
save those of G. proper? Now, it is not likely either that 
when he was organizing a collection for the poor Christians of 
Jerus., he would omit to appeal to the churches in the Gal. 
province with which his relations were so intimate, or that 
he would leave those churches unmentioned when writing to 
Corinth.’ 

In the Ep. itself (41315) there occurs an allusion to the 
circumstances in which he first preached the gospel to the 
churches now addressed, oidars O71 3: &cbévesay Ts capnos 
eonyyetioceuny duiv +o zporepov, Which can only mean, ‘you know 
that it was on account of an infirmity of my flesh I formerly 
preached to you.’ This statement implies that he was weak 
and ill when in the district referred to, and that but for this 
weakness he would not have preached in it. Prof. Ramsay in- 
geniously construes the situation thus: While on his first 
journey St. Paul caught a fever at Perga, and as its natural 
cure a change to the higher and purer air of Antioch was pre- 
scribed. He reached Antioch with traces of illness upon him, 
and with liability to its recurrence. This is possible; but may 
not the ‘weakness’ have been connected with the stoning he 
suffered at Lystra? It was after this stoning, which must have 
left very obvious marks upon him, that he —— in Derbe, 
Lystra itself, Iconium, and Antioch (Ac 141923), In this case, 
as in the course of events suggested by Prof. Ramsay, +o 
al ecbian' receives its proper sense, ‘on the former of my two 
visits.’ 

But whatever the weakness was, and however incurred, the 
fact remains that it afforded him an opportunity of preaching in 
a district where he had no intention of preaching: a district, 
therefore, which lay on the road to some more attractive field 
of operation. Now, it will scarcely do to say that G. proper lay 
on the road to nowhere, for, as we have seen, St. Paul a 
desire to enter Bithynia, and might, because debarred from Asia, 
have chosen to pass through the western edge of G. on his way 
to the more northern province. It seems, therefore, as easy to 
construe this ‘expression in keeping with the N. Galatian theory 
as with the §. Galatian. 

We find from the Ep. itself that emissaries from Jerus. had 
appeared among the Gal. churches, and it has been argued that 
such persons would scarcely have penetrated so far into the 
interior of Asia Minor as the N. Gal. theory supposes. But this 
is both to misconceive the accessibility of the region and to 
underrate the eager propagandism of the Jew and the antipathy 
to St. Paul. It is more to the purpose to point to 511 and to 
find in it an allusion to the circumcision of Timothy, which was 
well known among the S. Gal. churches, and might naturally 
be used as a handle against St. Paul,and a ground of charging 
him with inconsistency. 
a 

*The Greek interpreters understood the dcfevefe of per- 
secution. : Theodoret, €.9., SAYS: xalros zorAdy Egepov tal tov 
aarp Aripcioy, cinilouevos mal orpsBroijuevos xu) wvple daoutvey 

biva, 
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The internal evidence which the Ep. bears, that it was ad- 
dressed to Celts, cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Lightfoot 
and others have collected very interesting notices of the Celtic 
character, their sensuousness and impulsiveness, and so forth, 
and have adduced from the Ep. illustrations of these qualities 
which are certainly striking. But although these might serve 
as corroborative evidence to an otherwise strong argument, the 
insecurity of founding upon them is at once apparent when it is 
considered how difficult it is to grasp national character, and 
when we reflect that the Celtic character produces types so 
ee as the Irish, the Welsh, and the Highlanders of Scot- 
and. 


lili. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE.—The Galatians 
had received St. Paul with extraordinary demon- 
strations of friendliness (4%). They had felicitated 
themselves on their good fortune in having him 
for their guest, and they had received his gospel 
as a message from heaven, or as if Christ Jesus 
Himself had come among them (414). Churches 
had been formed, and they ‘ran bravely’ (57). 
That a second visit had been paid to these churches 
before this letter was written, is the natural infer- 
ence from some expressions which occur in it. The 
70 mpérepov of 4% might merely mean ‘formerly,’ 
and not definitely ‘on the former of two occa- 
sions’; neither is the expression of the 16th 
verse decisive (Wore expos tudv yéyova ddnbevwv 
dpiv), for it is possible that in these words he might 
be merely alluding to the change of feeling to- 
wards him produced by the representations of 
his enemies, or anticipating the resentment this 
letter itself might occasion. But when he uses 
such expressions as those which occur in 1° 
and 5°, and which point to emphatic warnings 
uttered when he was among them, it would appear 
that such warnings are incongruous with the cir- 
cumstances of his first visit, and must be referred 
to a second, when he perceived symptoms of de- 
fection from the gospel he had proclaimed. 

The symptoms he had observed rapidly de- 
veloped. - They were eae away from the free 
standing of faith to the bondage of the law; they 
were being circumcised, observing days and new 
moons and other seasons, and returning to the 
weak and begegarly elements from which St. Paul 
believed they had escaped (1° 4% 5%). In this 
retrograde movement St. Paul sees a renunciation 
of grace, a virtual renunciation of Christ (5*). He 
still tried to persuade himself that irreparable 
damage had not yet been done (51°); but assuredly 
the evil leaven was working among them, and ‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump’ (5%). 

This sad change had been wrought by the 
Judaizing party, and apparently in great part by 
one individual. This individual seems to have 
been a personage of some distinction. He exerted 
a fascinating power over the Galatians (31), and 
apparently claimed to speak with authority (1°). 
Whether St. Paul actually knew him is doubtful 
(see 5° doris édy 7, and 5’ and 3): that he knew 
him by name may be taken for granted. 

No special reason need be sought to account for 
the Judaizing party having emissaries in G. The 
question of the relation of Gentile Christians to 
the Jewish law was sure, sooner or later, to emerge 
in every church in which there were any Jewish 
Christians. Must a Gentile enter Christianity 
through Judaism? and to what extent is the 
Mosaic law binding on Gentiles ?—these questions 
must be answered, and the battle between legalism 
and liberty fought through to the end. Super- 
ficially, the Judaizers, who maintained that to 
become a Christian a man must also become a 
Jew, had a great deal to say for themselves. The 
law was a divine institution. The promises had 
been given to Abraham and his seed. The Messiah 
was the Messiah of the Jews. Jesus Himself had 
been circumcised, and had kept the whole law. 
The original apostles did the same. Was not this 
an obvious and infallible example? Besides, if the 


Gentile converts were not to keep the law, how 
were they to escape from the immoralities in 
which they had been brought up? And who was 
this Paul who taught them to neglect the law? 
What claim had he to be considered an apostle? 
He did not keep company with Christ while on 
earth, as the others had done; he was not called, 
as they had been, to the apostolate by the Lord 
in His lifetime; he had no external authentication 
of himself, like their letters of commendation from 
the mother-church at Jerusalem. The Judaizers 
did not scruple even to speak slightingly of his 
appearance, and to insinuate that his motives 
were impure and his conduct inconsistent with his 
teaching. When it suited him he practised circum- 
cision, as in the case of Timothy. If, therefore, 
he had not enjoined it on the Galatians, it was 
through a desire to please men (5!! 12°), 

All personal abuse and calumny St. Paul could 
no doubt have overlooked; what he could not 
overlook was the Judaizing adulteration or sub- 
version of the gospel of Christ. And the very 
speciousness of the arguments used, and the char- 
acteristic zeal for the law displayed by the 
Judaizers, all the more emphatically inspired St. 
Paul with the feeling that the crisis was of tre- 
mendous moment, and that his life-work among 
the Gentiles hung in the balance. For not only 
was he aware that to demand circumcision and 
impose the whole Mosaic law on the Gentile 
world, was to undertake a hopeless task, but 
also he perceived that it would obscure the 
gospel of Christ. He saw, as apparently no other 
man of influence saw, that to represent anything 
else than the cross of Christ as essential to salva- 
tion, was really to affirm that the cross alone was 
not sufficient. St. Paul recognized that it was 
either the law or Christ; that a man could not be 
justified by both. ‘Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will 
profit you nothing’ (5%); ‘ye are severed from 
Christ, ye who would be justified by the law: 
ye are fallen away from grace’ (54 xarnpyjOnre 
amd Xpiorod olrives év vow dixaodobe, ris xdpiTos 
éteréoare). The importance of the crisis cannot 
be over-estimated. ‘It really seemed as if the 
mighty enthusiasm of Pentecost might sink into 
respectable legalism, as if Christianity might be 
strangled in its cradle by the iron hand of the 
law, as if it might sink into an obscure Jewish 
sect, and disappear in the national ruin, instead of 
breaking its fetters, spreading its mighty spiritual 
pinions, and claiming the universal heaven as its 
home’ (Bishop Moorhouse, Dangers of the Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 21). 

DATE OF THE EPISTLE.—The date of the Ep. 
has been, and still is, contested. It has been 
assigned by different critics to the beginning, to 
the close, and to every intermediate stage of its 
author’s epistolary activity. It stands first in the 
canon of Marcion; but there is reason to believe 
that this canon was not arranged in chronological 
order (Tertul. adv. Marcion. v. 2). One or two 
modern scholars, as Michaelis, Koppe, Zahn, have 
placed it earliest among the Epp. of St. Paul; 
while Koehler and Schrader consider it the latest 
(Davidson, Introd. i. 73). Calvin held that it was 
written before the Council at Jerus., and that the 
visit to Jerus., which St. Paul relates in Gal 2, 
is the same as that which is mentioned in Ac 11”, 
and is not that of Ac15. This view has received 
the powerful advocacy of Prof. Ramsay (Expositor, 
Aug. 1895), who argues that the account of the 
journey in Ac 11. 12 is ‘in the most singular 
agreement’ with the narrative of Gal 2. Hausrath 
dogmatically pronounces that the Ep. was written 
in the autumn of 53, and on the following ingeni- 
ously discovered ground: ‘As the Gal. are on the 
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point of joining with the synagogue in celebrating 
the beginning of the sabbatical year (Gal 41°), 
lasting from Sept. 53 to Sept. 54, the Ep. must 
date from the autumn of 53, in which St. Paul 
crossed into Macedonia’ (Time of the Apostles, iil. 
188. Hausrath, of course, holds the S. Gal. theory). 
Renan, again, places the Ep. between the second 
and third missionary journeys, and dates it from 
Antioch. se 

The majority of continental critics, however, 
such as Weiss, Holtzmann, Sieflert, Lipsius, and 
Godet, place it very early in the Ephesian resi- 
dence, and consequently first of the four great 
Epp. In this finding they are considerably influ- 
enced by the ot'rws taxéws of 18. This expression, 
it is supposed, involves that no long time can 
have elapsed between St. Paul’s second visit to 
the Gal. churches and this letter. Lightfoot, 
however, has shown (Gal. pp. 41, 42) that this con- 
clusion rests on two erroneous assumptions: (1) 
that ‘so soon’ means ‘so soon after I left you’; 
whereas it rather refers to the time of their con- 
version ; and (2) that a period so indicated cannot 
embrace more than a few months; whereas 
‘quickness and slowness are relative terms,’ and 
the expression might have been used ‘though a 
whole decade of years had passed since they were 
first brought to the knowledge of Christianity.’ 
Warfield, irrespective of the otrws raxéws, finds 
reasons for placing the Ep. before the other three 
which belong to this period, ‘only a few weeks at 
most before 1 Co,’ 7.e. ‘about or somewhat earlier 
than the passover time of the year A.D. 57.’ His 
strongest argument is drawn from 1 Co 9? ‘If to 
others I am not an apostle, yet to you at least I 
am,’ in which he finds an alison to the recent 
disparagement of St. Paul’s apostleship among the 
Galatians. (Journ. of Hxegetical Soc. Paper read 
in Dee. 1884). 

Lightfoot and Salmon bring the Ep. down a few 
months later, and date it from Corinth early in the 
year A.D. 58. The resemblances between Gal and 
2Co and Ro are obvious. The ideas suggested 
in Gal 3 and 4 regarding the Spirit as the promise 
of the Father, and as the true emancipator and 
sign of sonship, are elaborated in Ro 8. ‘The 
impossibility of salvation by works, or of finding 
anything but a curse in the law, is taken up again 
in Ro and expounded at large. But neither can 
there be any doubt regarding the priority of the 
Ep. to the Galatians. The similarity and dis- 
similarity between the two Epp. are of that kind 
which tends to show that the Ep. to the Gal. 
could not have been written either after or con- 
temporary with the Ep. to the Rom., and that it 
was not, therefore, a compendium of it; nor is it 
probable that it was written very long before it. 
See Jowett, S¢. Pawl’s Epp.) i, 240 (2nd ed. om.). 

The similarity to 2 Co is also apparent. There 
is the same self-defensive tone and the same in- 
vective against those teachers who interfered with 
his work. In Corinth as well as in G. emissaries 
from Jerus. were at work ; but in the Cor. Ep. no 
elaborate exposure of their doctrinal error is given. 
The conflict between himself and the Judaizers has 
not reached the doctrinal stage. And hence it is 
argued that the Ep. to the Gal., in which this 
stage is reached, and in which, together with a 
defence of his apostolic authority, there is also an 
elaborate exposure of the error of the J udaizers, 
must be later than the 2nd to the Corinthians. 
This conclusion, though not certain, is highly 
probable. 

Recently, however, fresh indications of date 
have been pointed out by Ramsay and McGiffert. 
The former in his illuminating papers on the Ep. 
(Expositor, 1898) argues with much force that it 
was written from Antioch at the close of the 
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second missionary journey (Ac 18”). It was on 
that journey St. Paul had circumcised Timothy 
(Ac 16'), and this gave plausibility to the insinua- 
tion of the Judaizers that when it suited him he 
preached circumcision (Gal 5"). It was on that 
journey also he delivered to the Galatians the 
decrees ordained at Jerus. (Ac 164), and this might 
seem to give colour to the allegation that he was 
the mere messenger of the higher officials and not 
himself an apostle (Gal 1. 2). McGiffert, on the 
other hand, thinks it is unquestionable that in 
Gal 2 St. Paul is relating events about which the 
Galatians had no previous knowledge, at least 
from him; while it is incredible that he should 
have visited G. subsequent to these events without 
speaking of them. n these and other grounds, 
therefore, McGiffert (Apostol. Age, pp. 227-8) thinks 
it probable that the Ep. was written from Antioch 
previous to his departure on the second missionary 
journey. Subsequently, the Judaizers, while they 
might, as at Antioch, refuse to eat with the 
Gentiles, could scarcely urge their circumcision 
without seeming to break with the mother-church. 

CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle divides 
itself into three almost equal portions—a personal, 
a doctrinal, and a practical. In the first two 
chapters St. Paul disposes of the insinuations 
which the Judaizers had made against his authority 
and standing as an apostle. In the two following 
chapters he explains the relation of the law to 
Christ, or of Mosaism to Christianity. And in the 
closing chapters he refutes the allegation that 
liberty and licence are the same. 

To the disparagement of his apostolic standing, 
and consequently of the gospel he preached, he 
makes a threefold reply : (1) He declares himself 
to be an apostle, not sent merely from a Chris- 
tian community, or commissioned by a human 
authority, but by Jesus Christ ; and this he proves 
by a brief narrative of his movements subsequent 
to his conversion, by which it is made apparent 
that his gospel could not have been learned from 
men (ch. 1). (2) It was only after he had been 
preaching for many years that he went at length 
to confer with the apostles at Jerus. ; and even 
then, so far from receiving additional light or 
being reprimanded, he received from them ac- 
knowledgment and encouragement (2*!"). (3) In- 
stead of being instructed by the older apostles, or 
being obliged to occupy a subordinate place, he 
himself had occasion to rebuke St. Peter and 
assume the position of instructor (24-*}). 

Next, St. Paul examines the dogmatic signifi- 
cance of the demand that the Gentiles should keep 
the whole law. And first he appeals to their own 
experience. As Christian men they had received 
the Spirit. Had this all- comprehending gift 
become theirs by the observance of the law? 
They knew it was not so; they had received the 
Spirit as a gift. Believing God’s offer of the Spirit, 
they had accepted what God gave (3!>). Nor was 
this an exceptional or novel experience. It was 
the same with the typical justified man, Abraham. 
Whatever he enjoyed of God’s favour he had by 
faith (3°°), Indeed, so far from the law having 
power to_bless, it has only power to curse, and on 
this accoint and from this curse Christ came to 
redeem us (3!°4), Moreover, hundreds of years 
before the law was heard of, the promise had been 
given to Abraham, and could not be made of none 
effect by any subsequently introduced institution. 
The promise held the field. It was given irrespec- 
tive of the law, and could not be annulled by it. 
And yet the law was not superfluous. It had its 
use. It was added to instruct the conscience, that 
men might know their sin to be transgression, and 
might learn to crave righteousness. It was meant 
to stimulate men to crave the coming of the Spirit. 
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And thus it served the purpose of a schoolmaster, 
or of the guardian who took charge of boys under 
age. But when the fulness of time is come the 
guardian is no more needed, the full-grown son 
having received the spirit of his father (3!—4’), 
Lastly, out of the law itself St. Paul brings proof 
that there is a better thing than law, even liberty. 
This he does by allegorizing the story of Ishmael 
and Isaac. 

In the third division of the Ep. (5. 6) St. Paul 
proceeds to vindicate Christian liberty against all 
aspersions. First of all (52); he exhorts the Gal. 
to stand fast in their liberty, and to beware of 
coming under bondage to minute observances. On 
the other hand, he warns them against using this 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh (5-6). In a 
brief conclusion, written with his own hand in the 
large characters which distinguished it from the 
more clerkly writing of his amanuensis, he con- 
trasts his own devotedness and affectionate at- 
titude towards them with the selfish aims of the 
Judaizers. 

_ Hence, as Godet says, ‘This Ep. marks an epoch 
in the history of man; it is the ever-precious 
document of his spiritual emancipation.’ 

DIFFICULTIES RAISED BY THE EPISTLE.—1. J¢s 
discrepancy with the Acts of the Apostles.—Baui 
(Paul, c. v.) maintains that the autobiographical 
statements made by St. Paul in Gal 2 shed an 
unfavourable light on the Ac, ‘the statements in 
which can only be looked at as intentional devia- 
tions from hist. truth in the interest of the special 
tendency which they possess.’ Weizsicker (Das 
Apostol. Zeitalter, p. 87 ff., Eng. tr. i. 102) follows 
in Baur’s steps with pedantic rigour. 

(1) The first discrepancy which is discovered by a com- 
parison of the two narratives is that whereas St. Paul says 
that three years elapsed after his conversion before he 
returned to Jerus., St. Luke says (Ac 923), d¢ 32 txAnpoivro 
nwipes izavel (which Weizsicker inaccurately renders ‘nur 
einige Tage,’ ‘only a few days’), he was compelled to leave 
Damascus. To find here a discrepancy damaging to the trust- 
worthiness of Ac, is to neglect the consideration that St. Paul 
had a reason for giving the exact time, while St. Luke had no 
occasion to be definite and rigidly exact. (2) A second dis- 
crepancy urged by Baur has more weight. St. Luke says (926) 
that when St. Paul came to Jerus. he sought to attach himself 
to the disciples, but they feared him. How was it possible that 
the Christians of Jerus. should not have heard of his conver- 
sion? There was constant communication between the two 
places, and St. Paul was so outstanding a figure thatitis difficult 
to believe that his adhesion to the Christian Church should not 
have been known to all Jerusalem. It has been urged that his 
absence in Arabia may have withdrawn him from attention ; 
that he may not have occupied the outstanding position at that 
time which subsequent events suggest, and, indeed, although 
commissioned to Damascus, it seems to have been at his own 
request, and not because he was selected by the Sanhedrin. 
Besides, even in St. Paul’s own account (Gal 124), it appears that 
he was still known rather as the persecutor than as a convert. 
And, on the other hand, even in Luke’s account, it is apparent 
that some, é.g. Barnabas, knew of his conversion. The intro- 
duction by Barnabas has certainly the air of truth. No doubt 
difficulties remain ; but not such as discredit the account in Ac, 
considering the very different points of view of the two writers. 
(8) A third discrepancy is found in the statement of St. Paul, 
that he saw none of the apostles but Peter; whereas St. Luke 
says that Barnabas ‘brought him to the apostles... and he 
was with them going in and going out at Jerus., preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord’ (Ac 927.28), Weizsicker is here 
again inaccurate in alleging that St. Paul himself assures us 
that he got to know no one in the Church, and that he con- 
tinued for years to be personally unknown to the members. 
This is not what St. Paul says. He states that he saw no other 
apostle besides Peter, and that he remained unknown to the 
Churches of Judea. Whether he became acquainted with 
Christians who were not apostles, and whether he preached in 
Jerus. or not, he does not say. The discrepancy really amounts 
to this, that in the one account he is represented as being 
introduced to the apostles as a body, in the other to St. Peter 
alone. (4) The difficulties which Baur raises, and which Weiz- 
sicker inherits, regarding the visit to Jerus. which Luke inter- 
polates between the two mentioned by St. Paul, are trifling and 
fictitious. Weizsiicker’s ground for rejecting this visit is that 
‘Paul assures us he was seen by no one in Jerus.’ during the 
fourteen years which elapsed between the first and second 
visits mentioned in Gal. Where St. Paul makes this statement 
we do not know. (5) The discrepancies which the Tubingen 
school at one time found between Gal 2 and Ac 15 have been 
rather thrown into the background by the living members of 
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that school. Pfleiderer, ¢.g., says (Hibbert Lect. 103, 

p. 111), ‘the agreement as to the chief points is in any aie 
greater than the discrepancies in the details, and these dis- 
crepancies can be for the most part explained simply by the 
difference of the standpoint of the relaters.’ 


It is further objected that the conduct ascribed 
to St. Paul in the Ac is inconsistent with the 
attitude he assumes and the principles he main- 
tainsin Gal. In Ac he is represented as cireum- 
cising Timothy (16°), as shaving his head in fulfil- 
ment of a vow (1818), as attending the Jewish 
feasts (20'%), and as being at charges for four men 
who had a vow on them (21774), Such acts of 
conformity to the law are, it is thought, incom- 
patible with the principle St. Paul lays down in 
the Ep., ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 
you nothing.’ The solution is obvious. When 
St. Paul makes this strong statement, what he 
means is, If you observe the ordinances of Moses 
because you believe them to be necessary to 
salvation, Christ shall profit you nothing. To- 
gether with this fundamental principle he held 
also as an ethical maxim, that it is right to become 
all things to all men, a Jew to the Jew if need be. 
And when he observes the Mosaic ordinances in 
the temple, it is not because he believes they haye 
any virtue for salvation, but because he wishes 
to give no offence to his Jewish brethren. These 
Jewish observances have become to him matters of 
‘indifference, and only when they are lifted out of 
their proper position and considered essentials do 
they become dangerous. ‘ Neither is circumcision 
anything, nor uncircumcision’ (Gal 6%, cf. 1 Co 
78). That he did not yield when it was demanded 
of him as a matter of principle that he should 
circumcise Titus, is perfectly consistent with his 
circumcising Timothy as a concession to expedi- 
ency. No doubt St. Paul’s principle carried with 
it the inference that as circumcision and the 
keeping of the whole ceremonial law were un- 
necessary for the Gentiles they were unnecessary 
for Jews also. But if the Jew clung to the 
temple service, the stated hours of prayer, and 
other observances, while at the same time he 
recognized that Christ alone was sufficient for 
salvation, St. Paul rather defended than de- 
nounced his position. So long as the observances 
of the law were treated as matters of indifference, 
St. Paul was content to leave the Jewish conscience 
to the education which time must bring. His 
attitude towards things’ indifferent is fully ex- 
plained in 1 Co 8, 10?*-*, 

2. Collision with St. Peter at Antioch.—In Gal 
24-14 we find a description of a scene which is 
certainly derogatory to the dignity of St. Peter, 
and which casts suspicion even on his authority. 
Naturally, this has quickened in the interpreting 
mind a desire in some way to shield the great 
apostle. Clement of Alex. held that the Cephas 
of Gal 2 was not the apostle, but ‘one of the seventy 
disciples, a man who bore the same name’ (Euseb. 
HE %. xii. 2). Although many persons adopted 
this view, it was so manifestly untenable that the 
idea was started that the two apostles arranged 
the scene for the edification of the people, who 
might thus more clearly see the folly of Judaizing. 
The champion of this idea was Jerome, who, how- 
ever, says that it was first broached by Origen. 
A somewhat angry correspondence followed be- 
tween Augustine and Jerome, in which the former 
found it easy to expose the lameness of the pro- 
posed interpretation. He maintained that ‘to speak 
well of a falsehood uttered in God’s behalf was a 
crime not less, perhaps even greater, than to speak 
ill of His truth’ (see Augustine’s Letters, esp. 
28 and 40). Strangely enough, the idea seemed 
to attract many minds. Chrysostom advocated 
it, and Theodore speaks of it as at any rate a 
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possible view [‘sive consensu ipsam controversiam 
inter se simulaverunt pro aliorum utilitate, sunt 
vere quidem mirandi, eo quod omnia ad aliorum 
utilitatem facere adquieverunt’]. The point is 
treated with fulness in Lightfoot, Gal., 127-131. 
LITERATURE.—The four great Greek commentators, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Theophylact, are 
always lucid and sensible, although the two last named are 
for the most part reproductions of the two first mentioned. 
The late Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on the Epistle 
devoted several pages (pp. 223-232) to an account and estimate 
of the patristic and medieval writers who have dealt with it. 
To this nothing need be added except that the com. of 
Theodore can now be consulted in the convenient ed. of Dr. 
Swete published by the Camb. Univ. Press in 1880-1882. Among 
the Latin Fathers, Jerome and Augustine have both left exposi- 
tions of this Epistle, the former esp. being of value. Among the 
Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and Beza may be consulted with 
advantage. Estius, Bengel, and Wetstein contribute much 
from their special points of view. Among more recent exposi- 
tions the following are worthy of mention: Usteri, Komm. 
diber d. Gal. (1833); Schott, Epistole P. ad Thess. et Gal. 
(1834); Windischmann (Roman Cath.), Erkldrung d. Gal. (1843) ; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief (1852); Ellicott, Crit. and Gram. 
Comment. on Gal. (1854); Jowett, The Epistles of Paul (1859, 
2nd ed. 1894); Bisping (Rom, Oath.), Gal. (2nd ed. 1863); 
Hofmann, Die heil. Schrift NT, ii. 1 (1863); Lightfoot, St. 
Paul's Ep. to Gal. (1865); Meyer, Crit. and Eaegetical Hand- 
book (1870); Sanday in Ellicott’s NT (1879); Holsten, Das 
Evangelium d. Paulus (1880); Philippi, Gal. erkldrt (1884) ; 
Sieffert in the re-edited Meyer (1886); Palmieri (Rom. Cath.), 
Gal. (1886); Schaff in Iilustr. Popular Com. (1881); Beet, Com. 
on St. Paul’s Ep. to Gal. (1885); Findlay in Hxpositor’s Bible 
(1888) ; Goebel, Neutest. Schriften (1889) ; Cornely (Rom. Oath.), 
Gal. (1890); Lipsius in Hand-comm. (2nd ed. 1892); Zockler in 
Strack and Zéckler’s Kgf. Comm. (2nd ed. 1894); B. Weiss, Die 
Paulin. Briefe (1896) ; Zahn, Hinleit. in d. NT (1897). [Useful 
bibliographical lists will be found in Meyer, Sieffert, and Lipsius.] 
Marcus Dops. 
GALBANUM (73397 helbéndh, xarBavn, galbanum). 
—A gum resin, Ferula_ galbaniflua, Boiss. et 
Buhse ; and F. rubricaulis, Boiss. It is known 
in Arab. by the name kinnah, and in Persian 
as birzed. It occurs in the form of tears and 
lumps. The tears are round, yellow to brownish- 
yellow, translucent, and not larger than a 
pea. The lump galbanum is more common, and 
consists of irregular masses of a brownish or 
brownish-yellow colour, composed of agglutinated 
tears. Fruits with bits of stem and other im- 
purities are mixed with the resin. The odour is 
balsamic. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 56) declares it to 
be a product of a kind of giant fennel, growing in 
Amanus. There are many species of Ferula, 
Ferulago, Colladonia, and other large Umbelliferze 
in Amanus, but no such gum is now extracted 
from. any of them, and none of the plants reputed 
to yield galbanum grow there. Pliny (/.c.) and 
Virgil (Georg. iii, 415) say that its smoke drives 
away serpents. G. is imported from India and the 
Levant. It is mentioned only once in the OT 
(Ex 30) as an ingredient of the sacred incense, 
and once in Apocr. (Sir 241), G. E. Post. 


GALEED (ry3 ‘cairn of witness,’ LXX Bovvds 
paptupe?t, E -lov)—The name which, according to 
Gn 31%’, was given by Jacob to the cairn erected 
on the occasion of the compact between him and 
Laban. There is evidently a characteristic attempt 
also to account in this way for the name Gilead. 
The respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban 
are uncertain, for the narrative is not only of com- 
posite origin, but has suffered through the intro- 
duction of glosses into the text. Kautzsch-Socin 
remark that even if v.” belonged originally to E 
(which Wellh. strongly denies, setting it down as 
a gloss due to pure pedantry), it is certainly intro- 
duced by R in the wrong place. A. similar remark 


applies to v.*% ‘Therefore was the name of it 
called Galeed,’ which probably was derived from 
J. There is a confusion in the present text due 
to the attempt to harmonize E’s account of the 
erection of a mazzébah with the statement of J 
that it was a ‘cairn’ (51) that was erected. It is 
pretty certain that we should read ‘Laban’ in- 


stead of ‘Jacob’ in v.*° (so Wellh., Dillm.). The 
LXX seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative 
to order by means of transpositions. 


LirerATURE.—Commentaries of Del. and Dillm. ad loc. ; Ball 
in Haupt’s SBOT; Kautzsch-Socin, Genesis? 73; Wellhausen, 
Comp. d. Hex. 42f.; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 143, 156; Driver, 
LOT% 17. J. A. SELBIE. 


GALILZAN (ladAaios).—An inhabitant of Gali- 
lee. The apostles, who spoke with divers tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, were said by the crowd to 
be Galilzans, which made the matter all the more 
surprising (Ac 2’); a massacre of Galilezans by 
Pilate was reported to Jesus (Lk 131); Pilate 
spoke of Jesus as a Galilean (Lk 23°); Peter was 
told, when trying to conceal the fact that he was 
a Galilean, that it was useless for him to do so, as 
his speech * betrayed him (Mk 14”); the attitude 
of the Galileans towards Jesus is contrasted with 
that of the Jerusalemites (Jn 4”). In the article 
GALILEE some traits of the inhabitants are men- 
tioned, to which very much might be added. They 
were healthy, brave, and industrious; they de- 
Meas the resources of their province in a 
wonderful manner ; they were skilful merchants, 
and added to their wealth by shipping their 
commodities to other parts of the world; from a 
religious point of view, they were the most liberal- 
minded people of Palestine; they were enterprising, 
intelligent, and possessed a poetical talent of very 
high order; and in the great struggle with Rome, 
A.D. 66-70, they were the strongest defenders of 
liberty of whom the Jewish nation could boast. 

S. MERRILL. 

GALILEE (San, abeban, ovian ods, Padecdala).—It is 
singular that a province so well known as Galilee 
was in NT times, and occupying the place it did 
in the history of the Jewish nation, is mentioned 
but six times in OT (Dillm. also in Jos 12”). Three 
of these being identical (Jos 207 21°, 1 Ch 6%)—a 
mere statement of the fact that Kedesh, the city 
of refuge, was in Galilee—the number is reduced to 
four. When Kedesh is mentioned (in these three 
passages), also the invasion of Tiglath-pileser (2 K 
15”), and Solomon’s present of twenty cities to 
Hiram (1 K 94), Galilee is spoken of in the same 
familiar manner that it is in NT or in Josephus. 
There remains one instance only which attracts 
our attention, namely, Is91‘ Galilee of the nations.’+ 
This has always been admitted to be a difficult 

assage. The only biblical commentary is the 

istorical notice of Tiglath-pileser’s invasion (2 K 
15”), ‘he took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali.’ Here Galilee 
appears to be as well known as Gilead; and no 
hint is furnished as to its extent or character. 
The same can be said of the transaction between 
Hiram and Solomon (1 K 9); for whatever 
meaning the word ‘Cabul’ may have, it is evident 
that Solomon considered the twenty cities a proper 
and ample compensation for the favours he had 
received from Hiram. : 

Thus far we have gained little except to learn 
that the Bible gives us no account of the origin of 
the word Galilee, of how large an area it embraced 
at first, onof how it came to be applied to all the 
northern part of Palestine. 

Palestine west of the Jordan was, in the time of 
our Lord, divided into three provinces, Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee. The latter was the most 
northern, and occupied in general the territory 
that had been assigned by Joshua to the four 
tribes, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar. 


* Alluding probably to a Galilean habit of confounding the 
gutturals (Smith, HGHL 423 n.; Dalm., Gram. d. Aram. 5, 42f.). 
+ The word, which has regularly the art., ‘the gail,’ appears to 
mean ‘circle’ or ‘ district.’ Apparently, Is 91 gives the full title, 
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It extended to the Jordan on the E., the Leontes, 
Litany, on the N., the territory of Tyre, which 
was then a narrow strip of seacoast, on the W., 
and below the territory of Tyre it touched the 
Mediterranean and included Ptolemais (Accho) and 
Mount Carmel, and on the S. the line, which was 
irregular, passed near Ginea (Jenin), included 
Scythopolis or Bethshean to the E., Taanach 
and Megiddo to the W., and followed the Carmel 
ridge to the Mediterranean. Its extent in miles 
was about sixty from north to south, and about 
thirty from east to west. 

Josephus divides the province into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee extended east and 
west from Carmel to the Jordan; the S. line 
would be that already indicated as passing near 
Jenin, and the N. boundary included Arbela on 
the west of the Sea of Galilee, and also Jotapata 
(Jefat). Tarichea, Tiberias, Sepphoris (the capital 
of Galilee during a large portion of Christ’s life), 
Cana, and Nazareth were all in Lower Galilee. 
The boundaries of Upper Galilee are given by 
Josephus (Wars, Il. ili. 1; Life, 37), and were 
no doubt well understood by his readers; but it 
is difficult for us to indicate its limits, since the 
places noted still remain unidentified. The dis- 
trict extended from Bersabe on the 8. to Baca 
on the N., and from Thella, a place bordering 
on the Jordan, to Meroth on the west. 

In the year B.c. 47 Galilee had as military 
governor a young man then but twenty-five years 
of age, who subsequently became known to the 
world as Herod the Great. He had been appointed 
to this position by his father, Antipater, and proved 
a successful ruler. After his death, in B.c. 4, his 
son Antipas was made tetrarch of Galilee, and, 
since he was not banished by Caligula till A.D. 
39, he governed the province during the entire 
life of our Lord. During the reign of Antipas, 
Galilee was bounded on the E. by the dominions 
of his half-brother Herod Philip u. After the 
removal of Antipas, Galilee came under the rule 
of Herod AgrippaI., who died in A.D. 44 as described 
in Ac 12. Although these men ruled by the favour 
of Rome, they were still native rulers, and in that 
fact the inhabitants felt a degree of pride, because 
their dependent state was thereby made less 
apparent and no doubt far less galling. 

n comparing Galilee with other portions of the 
Holy Land, there are certain respects in which it 
can claim to be unique. In fact it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else on the globe another 
district of equal size whose natural characteristics 
are so wonderfully diversified as are those of 
Galilee. 

The white dome of Hermon was ever present to 
the inhabitants as much as if that mountain had 
risen from their own soil, and the same was true 
of the wide expanse of the Mediterranean to the 
west. The long line of seacoast with its cities of 
wealth and its composite life must be taken into 
the account, and on the other side the depression of 
the Jordan Valley, in which, 700 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, lay the Sea of Galilee. In 
Lower Galilee the group of Nazareth hills was 
picturesque; isolated Tabor had a grandeur and a 
beauty of its own, while in Upper Galilee but a 
single peak, Jebel Jermuk, reached a height of 
4000 ft. ; 2000 to 2500 ft. being the general eleva- 
tion. Nowhere were the mountains rugged, their 
gradual slopes and the intervening valleys were 
always attractive. The Esdraelon plain was of 
inexhaustible fertility, and so was the region about 
Lakes Merom and Tiberias. The climate was all 
that could be desired ; the temperature was mild 
on the seacoast, hot in the Jordan Valley, and 
always cool in the highlands. The air was in- 
vigorating, and no doubt it was owing partly to 
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this fact that the Galileans were always noted for 
being healthy, hardy, and brave. The forests, 
meadows, and pastures, the tilled fields and gardens, 
the vineyards and olive orchards, the broad acres 
covered with wheat and barley, the fountains, 
streams, lakes, and rivers, the prosperous cities 
and towns which dotted the land, made the aspect 
of the country singularly varied and attractive. 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33) upon the tribes 
occupying this territory there are suggestive hints 
as to its natural features and the peculiar pro- 
ductions of its fertile soil. Special characteristics 
of these highlanders are brought out in other 
portions of OT which are fully confirmed and 
illustrated by what we learn from other sources, 
regarding both country and people. The NT, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and modern research 
present attractive, not to say fascinating, pictures 
of this highly favoured land. 

How frequently in the Gospels are the ‘cities 
and villages’ of Galilee mentioned, leading us to 
suppose that its surface was thickly covered with 
flourishing centres of life. While Josephus praises 
the fertility and populousness of the entire pro- 
vince, he rises to enthusiasm when he describes 
the Plain of Gennesaret, ‘that unparalleled garden 
of God’ (Wars, Il. iii. 2, 8; x. 8). ‘For sixteen 
miles about Sepphoris,’ says the Talmud, ‘the 
region is fertile, flowing with milk and honey.’ 
‘The land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with 
fruitful fields and vines, and its fruits are renowned 
for their wonderful sweetness’ (Talm. Bab. Megilla 
67). Five of Solomon’s commissariat officers were 
assigned to this region, who furnished for the royal 
table fine flour, meal and barley, great numbers 
of fat oxen, also pasture-fed oxen, sheep, harts, 
gazelles, roebucks, and fatted fowl (1 K 4”: 8), 

In early times the forests of Galilee were 
extensive, and even in the country’s present 
degradation they are deserving of notice, for there, 
besides many flowering trees, shrubs, and aromatic 
plants, we find the vine, the olive, and the fig, 
the oak, the hardy walnut, the terebinth, and the 
hot-blooded palm, the cedar, cypress, and balsam, 
the fir tree, the pine, the sycomore, the bay tree, 
the mulberry, the almond, the pomegranate, the 
citron, and the beautiful oleander. And, amon 
other productions of the soil, Galilee can sti 
boast of wheat, barley, millet, pulse, indigo, rice, 
sugar cane, oranges, pears, apricots, and some 
other fruits, besides vegetables in great variety 
(Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, pp. 14-21). 

But a fine climate, a rich forest growth, great 
fertility of soil, and a wealth of vegetation pre- 
suppose an abundant supply of water, and in this 
respect Galilee was notably favoured. One might 
almost say that the lawgiver had this province 
specially in mind when he promised the Hebrews 
that they were to enter a ‘land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills’ (Dt 87). Lake Merom and Lake Tiberias 
both belonged to Galilee, and the latter was justly 
the pride of the nation. The Jordan flowed throug 
them both, and the water of both was sweet and 
clear. 

All of the Jordan north of the Sea of Galilee 
and one-third of its length to the south of that 
was reckoned to Galilee. The sources of this river 
at Banias and Dan are remarkable for their natural 
features and for the volume of water which in each 
bursts forth from the ground. From the eastern 
side of the watershed of Galilee numerous small 
streams flow into the Jordan, while those on the 
west side make their way into the Mediterranean. 
Of the latter one of the most celebrated was the 
Kishon (Nahr Mukatta), which took its rise near 
the foot of Tabor, and after a winding course 
across the plain of Esdraelon entered the sea near 
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the base of Carmel. This stream had a number of 
feeders from the north, from Mount Gilboa and 
the region of En-gannim, and also from the south. 
This is ‘that ancient river’ famed in the triumph 
song of Deborah and Barak (Jg 5). ; 

Near Acre another stream entered the Mediter- 
ranean, the Belus (Nahr Naman), regarded as the 
Shihor-libnath of Jos 1925, with which is connected 
the interesting tradition that from its fine sand the 
Pheenicians first made glass. It is a fact that this 
sand was so highly prized that numerous ships 
came here to convey it to the glass shops of Tyre 
and Sidon, then the most famous in the world. The 
supply was thought to be inexhaustible (Pliny, 
HIN xxxvi. 65). 

All vegetation in Galilee would be affected b 
the ‘dew of Hermon’ which is praised in Ps 133°, 
and snow from this mountain was carried as a 
luxury to Tyre and Sidon, and to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias the capitals of Herod Antipas. Springs 
and fountains were so abundant in Galilee that it 
would be next to impossible to count them. In 
addition to these, notice must be taken of the 
Hot Springs of this province, which had a world- 
wide fame as resorts for health and pleasure. 
Those at Tiberias were probably the most cele- 
brated, and their medicinal advantages were 
known even in Rome (Pliny, HN v. 15). The 
benefit to be derived from bathing in this hot 
sulphur water was so great that not only the 
common people but people of learning and rank 
came hither, seeking by this means to restore their 
health (Jos. Life, 16; Jer. Talmud, Shab. 3+). 
These springs had a rival in those of Gadara, about 
two hours S.E. of the Sea of Galilee, where still 
existing ruins of a small theatre, bath houses, 
paved courts, beautifully carved stone seats 
or chairs, dressing rooms, etc., indicate the lux- 
urious provision that was made for the guests 
(Merrill, Last of the Jordan, pp. 150-153). 

One would hardly expect to find that Galilee, 
directly under the perpetual snows of Hermon, 
would be subject to earthquakes; still such is the 
fact, and several very severe calamities are on 
record as having visited that country. In 1759 
Safed was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
another in 1837 killed five thousand people out 
of a total population of about nine thousand. 
Chasms opened in the earth, and the houses bein 
built on a steep hillside fell one upon another, an 
the ruin was terrible. Tiberias at the same time 
was visited in like manner, and half its inhabitants 
killed. The ravages then caused are still evident 
in ruined houses and in the cracked and twisted 
walls of the city, which have never been repaired. 

Although there had been a large deportation of 
its inhabitants by Tiglath-pileser, and no doubt 
much destruction of life in other wars, Galilee 
seems to have entirely recovered from these 
calamities, for there is abundant evidence that 
in our Lord’s time the country was densely popu- 
lated. The conditions of life there—climate, soil, 
enterprise, and industry, and a ready market for 
all products—favoured such a result. The exact 
number of its inhabitants at any given time may 
be a matter of speculation ; it has been reckoned 
from two millions to three millions at the begin- 
ning of our era ; but since it was then customary 
for people to congregate in cities and towns, we 
shall be aided in our judgement if we turn our 
attention briefly to them. When the division of 
the land took place among the four tribes, sixty- 
nine cities at least are mentioned by name. 
Josephus in his account of Galilee mentions by 
name about forty cities and villages. It is inter- 


esting to note that of the nineteen cities assigned 
to Naphtali sixteen were ‘fenced’ (sy29 ‘1y), Jos 
About the Sea of Galilee there were ten or 
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twelve flourishing towns. Were not this fact 
corroborated by historical evidence, it might be 
disputed were one to judge solely by the present 
ruined condition of that region. — 

Beyinning at Tiberias and going round by the 
S. we come first to Bethmaus, where was a syna- 
gogue, and which ee ae ranked as a city. 
Beyond that was Tarichea, famous for its ship- 
building and its fisheries, of whose inhabitants six 
thousand young men were sent by Vespasian to 
Corinth to work on the Isthmus canal, and thirty 
thousand more were sold as slaves (Wars, II. 
x. 10). A fine bridge crossed the Jordan where 
it leaves the Lake, and beyond that on the E, side 
was Gergesa, the scene of the demoniacs and the 
herd of swine (Mt 84), On the brow of the moun- 
tain E. of Gergesa was Gamala, ‘ the strongest city 
in that part’ (Wars, U. xx. 4), which withstood a 
siege of seven months, and was subdued only when 
Vespasian led against it three of hislegions. Near 
Gamala was Hippos, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis. At the N.E. corner of the Lake was 
Julias, which previous to our era bore the name 
of Bethsaida, and which Herod Philip Il. trans- 
formed into a beautiful and flourishing city, where 
he himself in A.D. 34 was buried in a costly tomb. 
On the W. side we have Chorazin, not far from 
the Lake, and Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Magdala 
directly on the shore. Capernaum was called 
Christ’s ‘own city’ (Mt 91); Bethsaida was the 
home of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, possibly also 
of Zebedee and his sons James and John; and 
Magdala is memorable for the touching story of 
Mary and her connexion with our Lord. Close to 
Magedala, just above the famous robber-caves of 
Wady Haman, was Beth-arbel, a stronghold from 
the earliest times (Hos 104). We have now 
reached our starting-point, Ziberias, which was 
a city of great political importance, having been 
rebuilt in magnificent style by Herod Antipas not 
long before Christ began His public ministry, 
when it became the capital of the province. 

No more than a glance at the country itself is 
needed to convince one that this province pos- 
sessed an unusual number of large towns, to some 
of which was attached special historic interest. 
There may be mentioned Safed, visible from the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘a city set upon a hill,’ 
one of the sacred cities of the Jews; Hazor, the 
royal city of king Jabin (Jg 4°); Cana, where our 
Lord’s first miracle was performed (Jn 2); Sep- 
phoris, the capital of the province till it was 
removed to Tiberias,—it was a strong place, where 
was a royal magazine of arms, and where the 
public archives were kept; Kedesh, one of the 
cities of refuge, and, under Tyrian rule, a centre 
of pagan worship; Jotapata, where one of the 
longest and most desperate sieges during the war 
with Rome took place; Tabor, conspicuous and 
beautiful in its position, and strongly fortified 
from the earliest times ; Japha, which ‘ had very 
strong walls and a large number of inhabitants’ 
(Jos. Life, 45); Zabulon, whose houses were built 
after the model of those of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Beirfit, that is, with great elegance and of unusual 
height ; sGabara, mentioned with Tiberias and 
Sepphoris as one of the largest cities of Galilee 
(Jos. Life, 25); Gadara, where Vespasian’s first 
blow was struck in his campaign in Galilee (Wars, 
Ill. vil. 1); Bethshean, interesting in its ancient 
history, and still more famous under its new name 
Scythopolis ; Ptolemais, where the Roman fleet 
and army gathered that had come to destroy the 
Jews as a nation; and, finally, Cesarea Philippi, 
which under the name Banias was a seat of idol- 
worship ten centuries before it was known to the 
Greeks, and by these people in turn transformed 
into a shrine of Pan under the name Paneas, 
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adorned by Herod the Great, and still more by his 
son Herod Philip 11., a place visited by Vespasian 
as the guest of Herod Agrippa I, and later by 
Titus, wonderfully attractive in its situation, but 
chiefly interesting to the Christian from its con- 
nexion with our Lord. This rapid review, which 
embraces only a few of the better-known places of 
Galilee, indicates that wherever we turn our eyes, 
_ on hillside or plain, we look upon town, city, or 
village of prosperous Galilee, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that its population was dense. 

Among the productions of Galilee, the olive was 
perhaps the most prominent. In the Blessing of 
Moses it is said of Asher, ‘let him dip his foot in 
oil’ (Dt 3374). The Rabbis said, ‘In Asher oil flows 
like a river,’ and ‘It is easier to raise a legion of 
olive trees in Galilee than to raise one child in 
Judea.’ Both Syrians and Pheenicians, and fre- 
quently people from a greater distance, obtained 
their main supply of oil from this province. Great 
stores of it existed in Jotapata, so that in the 
siege of that place by the Romans oil was heated 
and poured over the soldiers who were crowding 
up to the walls, and, as it was at the same time set 
on fire, the effect was terribly disastrous. Of the 
vast quantity of oil which Solomon gave yearly to 
king Hiram, 150,000 or 200,000 gallons, a large 
proportion was supplied from Galilee (2 Ch 2”). 
It is needless to add that the amount of revenue 
derived from this source was great. 

Next to the oil, the amount of wheat raised in 
Galilee was equally surprising. For this article 
the demand of Phenicia, whose ships went over 
the world, was enormous. In Ac 12”, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Herod 
Agrippa I. and the people of Tyre and Sidon, the 
latter succeeded in appeasing Herod’s anger, which 
for them was most fortunate, since without the 
supplies of various kinds which they derived from 
his country they could not live. 

Not only oil, wheat, and barley, but large quan- 
tities of dried figs, grapes, wine, pomegranates, 
honey, were raised and sent abroad, as well as 
numberless fatted fowl, sheep, and cattle. Flax 
also was produced in large quantities, which the 
weaving establishments and dye-houses of the sea- 
coast towns transformed into useful or costly and 
beautiful fabrics. 

Moreover, the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee 
must be mentioned as one of the chief industries 
of this province. Choice kinds of fish were 
abundant, and when properly prepared were sent 
over the world. Both Tarichea and Bethsaida 
seem to have derived their names from the fish 
factories for which they were famous. 

The Pheenician coast lying so near Galilee, all its 
industries, manufactures, commerce, and luxuri- 
ous living would only increase the market facili- 
ties of Galilee, of which her industrious inhabitants 
were ever ready to avail themselves. The pros- 
perity of Galilee was enhanced by the network of 
roads which covered it (see Smith, HGAL 425f.). 
These roads help to explain also the facility with 
which the dxAos assembled, which so often thronged 
our Lord. 

Besides its natural attractions, its varied pro- 
ductions and commercial facilities, its populous- 
ness and wealth, Galilee appeals to us more 
strongly than in any other way by its unique 
place in the religious history of the world. It was 
the cradle of the Christian faith. Joseph and 
Mary belonged to Nazareth, and there Jesus lived 
the larger part of His life. The peculiar influences 
of this mountain city, and its wonderful outlook 
over land and sea, no doubt had their effect upon 
the mind of Christ during His boyhood and youth. 
When He desired larger opportunities for reaching 
His fellow-men, He did not go out of His province 


to Jerusalem, Rome, or elsewhere, but removed to 
Capernaum on the shore of the Lake (Mt 9). A 
large proportion of the apostles, the men who 
helped to shape early Christianity, were from 
Galilee—namely, Peter, Philip, Andrew, James, 
John, all of whom were from Bethsaida ; Matthew 
from Capernaum; besides Bartholomew or Na- 
thanael, and James the Less, son of Alpheus and 
Mary, and possibly others, for even those who 
were not born there could by virtue of residence 
and labours be classed as Galileans (Ac 1), 
There is a tradition that the parents of the 
Apostle Paul came from Gischala in Galilee, 
which is not at all improbable when we remem- 
ber how large a number of Jews in the days of 
Herod went forth from Palestine to seek their 
fortunes in the distant commercial centres of the 
Roman world. Salome the wife of Zebedee, Anna 
the prophetess who joined in the-welcome to the 
infant Jesus, furnish hints as to the piety and 
intelligence of the women of this province. 

It is scarcely necessary to look back to the pre- 
Israelitish period. Still even then the Baal wor- 
shippers from the seacoast, who sought out the 
most attractive spots for their degrading rites, 
had crowded in and set up their altars in the most 
beautiful groves and on many of the hills of 
Galilee—Kedesh, Dan, and Ceesarea Philippi being 
some of the best-known of these idolatrous centres. 

It is a significant fact that the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, should have chosen 
Galilee as their religious centre. This becomes 
indeed a matter of great surprise when we con- 
sider the relations of the orthodox Jews to the 
Founder of Christianity and His followers as these 
are portrayed to us in the Gospels. They must 
have considered it a congenial atmosphere for 
their libraries, schools, and learned men, for here 
these flourished in a remarkable manner. During 
the long period of three or more centuries many 
synagogues were erected, and remains of some of 
these are still found at different places, those at 
Biram, Chorazin, and Tell Hum being familiar to 
everybody. Here, before A.D. 200, the Mishna 
had been compiled, 7.¢. the oral or traditional law 
to which Christ so often referred was given a fixed 
form by being written down, and also the com- 
mentary on this, known as the Palestinian Talmud, 
was made, having been completed about two 
centuries later. Tiberias, like Safed, became one 
of the sacred cities of the Jews, and here the great 
Maimonides and some other of their famous Rabbis 
were buried. 

Among the famous personages of Galilee may 
be mentioned Barak, one of Israel’s heroes ; De- 
borah, the author of a triumph song; the judges 
Ibzan, Elon, and Tola, who judged Israel forty 
years; the prophets Hosea (?), Jonah the son of 
Amittai, and Elisha the successor of Elijah. This 
was not Elijah’s birthplace, still he can be said to 
belong to Galilee, because this was the scene of a 
large part of his labours. 

The fascinating and inspiring natural objects so 
abundant in Galilee — vine-clad slopes, plains 
brilliant with flowers, and the beautiful lake deep 
within the bosom of the hills—could hardly fail 
to awaken the spirit of poetry ; and besides the 
well-known examples in proof of this, some eminent 
scholars, as Gesenius and others, would locate 
here the Song of Songs. eee 

Not only did our Lord, and also His disciples by 
birth or residence, belong to Galilee, but it 1s sur- 
prising to find so large a proportion of the Gospels 
picturing Galilean scenes and life : places, people, 
parables, miracles, healing ; rulers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, beggars ; everything so vivid that we seem 
to be walking with the Master along the shore 
and from village to village of His native land. 
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The Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5), the raising of 
the widow’s son (Lk 7»), stilling the tempest 
(Mt 8%), feeding the five thousand (Mk 6%), the 
transfiguration (Mk 9?), the marriage feast (Jn 2), 
the custom house (Lk 5”), the draught of fishes 
(Lk 5°), the mountain refuge for secret prayer 
(Mt 14%), the little child in the Saviour’s arms 
Mk 9°), and the marvellous explanation of the 
bread of life (Jn 6),—these and a multitude of 
other sayings and incidents which make up the 
Gospels take us at once to Galilee. The number 
and variety of natural objects which Christ intro- 
duces so frequently in His utterances, illustrate 
the extent and correctness of His habit of observa- 
tion. Nothing escapes His notice,—sky, earth, 
sea, fields, flowers, grass, grain, fruits, trees, fish, 
birds, and animals,—the salient facts of the world 
immediately about Him were grasped and made 
the basis of beautiful lessons. A very exhaustive 
article on this subject, entitled ‘Christ as a Prac- 
tical Observer of Nature, Persons, and Events,’ 
may be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1872, 
pp. 510-531, by the present writer. 

The part played by Galilee in the war with 
Rome will always command the admiration of the 
world. It was a life-and-death struggle, and her 
people rallied with the utmost enthusiasm to 
the defence of their fatherland. The fact that 
during the first year of the war Galilee stood 
alone has not received the attention it deserves. 
The forces that were, or might have been, 
gathered in Judza were not sent to her aid. From 
their camp at Ptolemais four veteran legions with 
their engines of war marched towards the hills of 
Galilee ; but it proved to be no holiday expedition 
on which they had started. The campaign was 
long and bloody; the highland patriots resisted 
with almost superhuman energy; the Romans 
were successful at last, but their victory was a 
costly one. The hardest fighting of the war was 
done on the soil of Galilee, and in that terrible 
year one hundred and fifty thousand of her people 
poneney From the days of Joshua to those of 

az-Cochba no Jewish army had shown greater 
valour than did the compatriots of Jesus of 
Nazareth—the men from the home-land of Christ. 
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S. MERRILL. 

GALILEE, MOUNTAIN IN.—After our Lord’s 
resurrection, the eleven disciples went away from 
Jerusalem ‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them (els tiv Tadidalav els 7d 
dpos ob érdéaro avrots 6 Incods).’? There the disciples 
saw and worshipped Him, and received His final 
commission (Mt 281%-20), No record or hint indi- 
cates to us what mountain is meant. For harmon- 
istic reasons the theory that the Galilean hill was 
the Mt. of Olives, whose north point is said to 
have borne the name ‘Galilee,’ has found favour 
in some quarters. This opinion scarcely needs 
refutation (see Keim, Jesus of Nazara, vi. 380 n.) 

S. MERRILL, 

GALILEE, SEA OF.—This appears in the Bible 
under several different names, which must first be 
noticed. Modern writers not infrequently speak 
of the ‘Lake of Tiberias,’ but this term is never 
used in NT. Moreover, Lk 51 is the only place where 
the name ‘Lake of Gennesaret’ (A‘uvn Devynoapér) 
occurs. In four instances it is referred to as ‘the 
Lake’ (Aluvn), Lk 5? 82: 28.33, and in several others 
as ‘the sea’ (@dd\acoa), Jn 62%, Twice John 
employs ‘Sea of Tiberias’ (@dd\acoa rijs TiBepiddos), 


61 211, but in the first case he had already men- 
tioned in a natural way the Sea of Galilee, and 
immediately added as an explanation for his 
Gentile readers that it was the same as the Sea of 
Tiberias. This reduces the use of the latter name 
to a single instance. ‘Sea of Galilee’ (@¢dacca 
ris TadtAalas) would seem to be the best known 
and most appropriate name, and this is used five 
times (Mt 4% 15, Mk 116 7#1, Jn 61). Glancing at 
the OT we find for this body of water two names, 
or properly one name spelled in different ways. 
The ‘Sea of Chinnereth’ (nq32 03) appears in de- 
fining the boundary of the land (Nu 34”), and 
again in defining the border of the territory of 
Gad (Jos 132’), ‘Sea of Chinneroth’ is given in 
describing the territory of Sihon that was con- 
quered by Moses (Jos 12%). Chinnereth (n733) is 
used once alone (Dt 3!7) and Chinneroth (n\733) 
also (Jos 112), both referring to the Sea of Galilee. 
Once Chinneroth is used for a district conquered 
by Benhadad (1 K 15”), and Chinnereth appears 
in Jos 19% as a ‘fenced city.’ It is perfectly con- 
sistent with Oriental usage for a city, a district, 
and a body of water adjoining it to be called by 
the same name, although it is quite possible that 
Dt 317 (see Driver, ad loc.), Jos 11? 19* all refer to 
the city Chinnereth or Chinneroth. 

To this brief survey of biblical names for this 
lake we may add that Gennesar (76 bdwp tot 
Tevyynodp, RV ‘the water of Gennesareth’) is given 
in 1 Mac 11%. Josephus had occasion to refer 
to this lake many times, and he always uses 
the name Gennesar (e.g. Ant. XII. v. 7). The 
change from the Heb. Kinnereth to Gennesar was 
a natural one (but see G. A. Smith, HGAL 443n.). 
Josephus adhered to the OT name in its changed 
form, while the NT writers, as we have seen, used 
the title ‘Sea of Galilee.’ 

As to the meaning of these names, Galilee is 
obviously derived from the province of that name, 
and Tiberias from the city on the west shore of 
the lake. Chinnereth may be from 33, ‘harp.’ 
Benzinger (Heb. Arch. 23) thinks this improbable ; 
and Fuerst suggests ‘basin.’ Gennesaret may 
have the same meaning as Chinnereth if we allow 
that it was simply transferred from the Hebrew ; 
or it may be from gan and sédr, ‘ prince’s garden,’ 
applied, of course, to the Land of Gennesaret, from 
which the Sea of Galilee is once called the ‘ Lake 
of Gennesaret’ (Lk 5?). 

The Sea of Galilee is 13 miles long and a little 
less than 7 miles wide in its widest part. Its 
greatest depth is less than 200 ft. It is not 
quite oval in form, although it appears to be 
so when looked at from the surrounding heights. 
It is more properly pear-shaped, having the 
small end at the south. Its level below the 
Mediterranean is about 700 ft. On the east 
side the mountain rises from its shore to an 
elevation of 2000 ft., the same as that of the 
great plateau of Bashan beyond. On the west 
side there is also a mountain wall, but towards 
the north the slopes are very gradual, and on 
the south the lake touches the plain of the 
Jordan Valley. To the eye it is a most attractive 
object, a beautiful body of water set deep in a 
vast basin‘among the hills. Not only the Jews, 
but people of many other races who were not 
natives of the soil, have praised the beauty of the 
Sea of Galilee. ‘Although God has created seven 
seas,’ said the Rabbis, ‘ yet He has chosen this one 
as His special delight.” They speak of its ‘ grace- 
fully flowing’ or ‘ gliding waters.’ The mountains, 
the peaceful shore at their base, the blue water 
overarched by the blue sky, form a landscape 
picture that has kindled the enthusiasm of many 
hearts. It is seen at present at its worst estate ; 
but in the time of our Lord this shore was a con- 
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tinuous garden, and even the matter-of-fact Pliny 
declared that this lake was ‘surrounded by pleas- 
ant towns’ (HN v. 15). 

These towns have been described briefly in the 
article GALILEE, but the list at least may be 
repeated :—Tiberias, and south of it Bethmaus, 
Tarichea, Sinnabris, Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, 
Julias, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, 
aud Beth-arbel. On the mountain to the S.E. 
was Gadara, Safed on its lofty summit to theN.W., 
and a castle was perched directly above Tiberias 
almost overhanging the lake. Through Wady 
Hamam the Horns of Hattin appeared, and to the 
north rose the magnificent dome of Hermon. 
This famous mountain is not one of a cluster, it is 
not hemmed in and dwarfed by surrounding peaks, 
but it stands alone, revealing its full grandeur. 
From the shore of the Sea of Galilee, if we add its 
depression of 700 ft. to the elevation of Mount 
Hermon, we look up to its summit a sheer height 
of over 10,000 ft. Among all the mountains of 
the world, such a view is seldom surpassed. 

The hills, which appear to surround the lake, 
recede from the shore a distance varying from a 
few hundred yards to half a mile or more, and this 
belt is generally level, so that, without cutting or 
filling, a carriage road could readily be constructed 
entirely round the lake; with a horse and carriage 
the circuit could be made in four or five hours. 
At two points, where the recession of the mountain 
is greatest, two charming plains are formed, 
namely, e/-Batiha on the N.E. of the lake, and 
Gennesaret on the N.W. They resemble each 
other, are equally fertile, but it is Gennesaret 
that has always received the most praise. See 
GENNESARET (LAND OF). 

The river Jordan enters the lake at the northern 
end, and passes out at the southernend. It brings 
down so much sediment at times that it appears 
like a very dirty stream : still the water of the lake 
itself is always clear ; it is also sweet and cool. 

The steep mountain wall on the E. side, already 
referred to, is voleanic, a part of the great lava 
formation which includes the Bashan plain and 
the Hauran mountains, where exist a score or 
more of extinct craters. The hot springs of 
Gadara, within 5 miles of the S.E. corner of the 
lake, those at Tiberias on the W. shore, and like- 
wise the earthquakes which visit that region from 
time to time, are indications that internal fires 
still exist. The latest recorded earthquake from 
which Tiberias suffered severely was in 1837, 
vividly described by the American missionary 
Rev. Wm. M. Thomson, well knownas the author 
of The Land and the Book. The region to the N. 
of the lake through which the Jordan passes, 
extending to Chorazin and Tell Hun, is simply a 
mass of large basalt boulders, packed so closely 
that it is next to impossible to get through them. 

The hot springs near Tiberias have been famous 
from the earliest history of the country, and the 
inhabitants still prize them for their medicinal 
uses. The volume of water is large, and, could 
they be properly cared for and managed by other 
than their present degraded owners, there is no 
reason why these springs should not become one 
of the most famous health resorts in the world. 
Except in midsummer the climate is delightful— 
in fact, tropical ; and when a person is chilled by 
the strong winds of mountain or tableland, the 
sensation of going down to the warm, even balmy, 
atmosphere of the lake shore is one of extreme 
pleasure. ; 

Equally with the hot baths, the fish of this lake 
have always been held in highest estimation. 
Laws traditionally dating from the time of Joshua 
(Bab. Talm. Baba Kama, 806) regulated this in- 
dustry, and, with certain limitations, made this 


fishing ground free to all. There were several 
choice varieties, and the inhabitants of the recion 
boasted that some of them were the same as those 
found in the Nile. There seems, moreover, to have 
been an inexhaustible supply of fish. Bethsaida 
on the north was a ‘house of fish’; Tarichea on 
the south was ‘a fish factory,’ and the trade in 
this commodity had enriched its citizens. On the 
part of the Jews there was not only a choice in 
kind but in quality as well, for they distinguished 
sharply between ‘clean’ and ‘unclean,’ a fact no 
doubt alluded to in our Lord’s parable of the net, 
where the ‘ good were gathered into baskets, and 
the bad were cast away’ (Mt 13%: 48), 

The lake is subject to violent storms, owing 
partly to the difference of temperature about it 
from that of the mountains or tableland so far 
above it, so that the event recorded in Mt 8%4, 
when Christ stilled the waves, was of no infrequent 
occurrence. From an eminence the writer has 
several times seen the clouds gather above the 
lake, a dense black mass, not covering a great 
area, and sink lower and lower towards the water 
as if about to smite the surface; and even should 
they not actually do so, they disturb it so that 
he are strong and boats are placed in great 
peril. 

From the way in which the NT speaks of boats 
and ships on the Sea of Galilee, we infer that it 
was covered with them. There seem to have been 
numbers of them ready at any given point. Given 
ten or twelve flourishing cities on or near the 
shore of the lake between which there was con- 
stant communication, it could not be otherwise 
than that the number should be great. These 
boats were engaged in fishing or traffic, or in 
carrying travellers or parties of pleasure from 
shore to shore. Some writers are slow to admit 
that there were ships of any size on the lake, 
although the Greek word for ship (otov) is used 
in the NT, whether the Sea of Galilee or the Medi- 
terranean is the body of water referred to. So far 
as this evidence goes, the boats might be as large 
in one case as in the other. On one occasion 
during the Jewish war, when a movement was 
planned against Tiberias, Josephus in a short 
time got ready two hundred and forty ships from 
Tarichea and its vicinity alone (Wars, Il. xxi. 8; 
Life, 32). In this city shipbuilding was a lucra- 
tive industry. At a later period during that 
war many of the soldiers and citizens of Tarichea 
took refuge from the Romans in ships, and four 
thousand to six thousand of them were slain— 
showing that the boats, to have held such a multi- 
tude, must have been of considerable size. Josephus 
speaks of ‘climbing up into the ships’ (Wars, III. 
x. 5), which implies quite a different craft than 
would be meant had he said ‘they stepped from 
the shore into their boats.’ In Jn 21° is found a 
reference to the small boat (rAodpiov) which always 
accompanies, being frequently towed after, a large 
ship the same as now. From all that we can learn 
of the facts, we certainly have a right to picture 
the Sea of Galilee in Christ’s time as dotted with 
white sails, just as we know that the shore was 
lined with cities and the whole basin full of life. 
Between its present state and its former prosperity 
the contrast is extremely painful. 

The Sea of Galilee was praised by the Romans 
and was the pride of the Jews, but it appeals to the 
Christian far more strongly than it could possibly 
have done to them, because of its connexion with 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is He that has made it 
immortal. Everywhere about this lake we trace 
His footsteps, and at every point locate some act of 
His blessed ministry. The memories of His life 
linger here as nowhere else in Palestine. He made 
one of its beautiful cities (Capernaum) His home 
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(Mt 4%). Here He called the fishermen Peter, 


Andrew, James, and John to be fishers of men (Mt 
418-22), also for the same purpose Matthew was 
called from the receipt of custom (Mk 2°”), Here 
‘multitudes’ came to Him ‘to be healed of their 
diseases,’ and ‘he healed them all’ (Lk 6"). Out 
of the large number of such cases we readily recall 
that of the nobleman’s son (Jn 44), the cen- 
turion’s servant (Mt 8°18), the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 915), the paralytic who was let 
down through the uncovered roof (Mk 21"), the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk 
121-28), the demoniac of Gadara on the eastern 
shore (Lk 8°6-4°), the blind man at Bethsaida (Mk 
822-26) and the curing of Peter’s wife’s mother of 
the fever (Mt 84-1’). Of another class of incidents 
which illustrate our Lord’s character and His life 
in Galilee, a few may be mentioned, as His walking 


on the water and stilling the tempest (Mt 14°), - 


and His feeding of the five thousand (Mt 14'*4), 
Still another illustrative class comes under the 
head of conversations, lessons, and warnings. In 
the leaven of the Pharisees hypocrisy was rebuked 
(Lk 12'); in the innocence of childhood humility 
was inculeated (Lk 94°48); the feast with Levi 
showed that social courtesies are to be observed 
(Mk 2%); that both patriotism and religion have 
their claims upon the individual is made clear in 
the paying of the tribute money (Mt 1774’); the 
signs in the sky as well as the sower in the field 
teach valuable truths (Mt 13! and ch. 16); and it 
was here in Galilee that the foundation principles 
of the New Religion were first promulgated and 
the nature of the Bread of Life unfolded (Mt 51-4, 
Jn 6). It is to some or all of these facts that 
Christ Himself alludes as ‘mighty works’ (Mt 
11°24), which would have moved the people of 
Tyre, or even those of Sodom, could they have 
witnessed them. 

Of the cities about the Sea of Galilee attention 
should be directed to Capernaum. There was 
some special reason why our Lord chose this as 
His residence. Its importance was not wholly 
commercial ; more than any other city of the north, 
one might say with truth of Palestine, with the 
single exception of Jerusalem, it was a centre of 
news. Roads led thence to Damascus and the 
Euphrates ; to the cities of the Mediterranean 
coast which were in touch with Europe; to the 
S.W. by Gaza and thence to Egypt; to the S. 
along the great mountain range to Shechem, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron ; to the Jordan Valley and 
the rich and populous country of Persea. Sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, travellers, messengers, officers, 
princes, men of many classes and from many parts 
of the world, passed through this place on business 
or pleasure. The fame of some startling event, 
some great healer, some teacher of unusual wisdom, 
would be carried thence with rapidity and in every 
direction. While this fact serves to illustrate 
further the busy life of this lake shore at a single 
point, we cannot help feeling at the same time 
that it makes more significant the other fact that 
Christ took up here His residence. The record is 
very simple, ‘leaving Nazareth...he dwelt in 
Capernaum’ (Mt 4"), Could it have been said, 
‘Jesus shut himself up in a cloister,’ how widely 
different would have been the history of Christi- 
anity ! 

iaienal Note.—It seems necessary to add the 
following note on the depth of the Sea of Galilee. 
In 1875 Lortet made soundings which corre- 
sponded in general with those already known and 
accepted by Palestinian scholars. He also found, 
as he supposed, near the north end of the lake 
where the Jordan enters, a hole ‘250 metres in 
depth,’ which would be over 800 ft. Having 
crossed the lake at or near this point many times, 
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and made soundings of his own, the present writer 
was certain that Lortet was wrong. The bottom 
of the hole would be 100 ft. lower than the surface 
of the Dead Sea. Moreover, had such a hole ever 
existed, it would very soon have been filled by 
mud brought down by the Upper Jordan. These 
facts were laid before the public. In 1890 another 
Frenchman, Th. Barrois, made soundings, but 
found nothing to corroborate Lortet’s impossible 
figures. Soon after, Lortet admitted that he was 
in error. The mischief having been done, the 
mistake is perpetuated because people quote Lortet 
without being aware of the corrections. Lortet’s 
book, La Syrie @ Aujour@’hui, was published in 
1884 (see pp. 505, 506), and Barrois’ notes may be 
found in the PH/'St for July 1894, pp. 211-220. 


LITERATURE.—In addition to what has been cited in the article, 
the reader may consult the following: Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christ, also his East of the Jordan; Neubauer, Géog. 
du Talm. 25, 45, 214f.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 439ff. ; Robinson, 
BRP2 ii.; De Saulcy, Journey round the Dead Sea, ete. ii. 
392 ff. ; Buhl, Geog. 113, 229; Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Buble, 285 ; 
Reland, Pad. i. 239, 240; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. ; Guérin, Galilée. 

S. MERRILL. 

GALL.—The Eng. rendering for two Heb. words. 
4. 1120 mérérah, or 72 méréréh, denotes ‘ bitter- 
ness,’ corresponding to the Arab. mérdrah. — It-is 
used in this sense (Job 1376), ‘thou writest bitter 
things against me,’ méréréth. The expression n73¥s 
nan ‘clusters of bitternesses’ (AV and RV ‘clusters 
are bitter’), Dt 32%, is a parallelism with grapes of 
gall, wry ‘innébhé-résh, i.e. poppy- heads (see 
below). This meaning led to its application to the 
bile (Job 16'*), and the gall bladder, as its re- 
ceptacle (Job 20”, To 6% etc.). The ancients sup- 
posed that the poison of serpents lay in the gall 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. 62; Job 20%). 

2. wx7 or win résh.—A plant characterized by its 
bitterness, ‘a root that beareth (résh) gall and 
wormwood’ (Dt 29}8), ‘the wormwood and the 
(résh) gall’ (La3'*). Jer (84 9) speaks of ‘water 
of (résh) gall.’ Figuratively, one in affliction is 
described as ‘compassed with (résh) gall and 
travail’ (La 3°). Judgment is said to spring up as 
hemlock (résh) ‘in the furrows of the field’ (Hos 10%), 
and is said to be ‘ turned into (résh) gall’ (Am 6”). 
It is impossible to tell with certainty what plant 
is intended. Some have supposed the poison 
hemlock, Coniwm maculatum, L., but this is not a 
field plant. Others have supposed the colocynth, 
Citrullus Colocynthis, L. This, although it has a 
bitter fruit, is not a plant of ploughed ground. 
Others, again, have supposed the darnel, Loliwim 
temulentum, L. This, however, is not bitter. The 
more probable view is that the poppy, Papaver, 
is intended, perhaps P. rheas, L., or P. nes fog 
L., the opiwm plant. A head of this plant is 
called in Arab. rés el-khishkhash, ‘head of khish- 
kh4sh,’ the word ras being the same as the Hebrew 
résh, ahead. They are called in Eng. poppy-heads. 

What was the (x0\%) gall that was mingled with 
vinegar (Mt 27%4, ef. Hu. Petr. 5, xodhv pera véous ; 
RV ‘wine,’ cf. Ps 69”), and the myrrh mingled 
with wine (Mk 15° écpupyicpévoy olvor)? Both 
of these evangelists add that, at a later period 
in the crucifixion day, a man soaked a sponge in 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave it to 
Jesus to drink (Mt 274, Mk 15%). Jesus evidently 
partook of it. John doubtless alludes to the same 
(1979-80), showing how our Saviour called for it 
by saying ‘I thirst’ (v.%8). John adds that the 
sponge dipped in vinegar was ‘put upon hyssop.’ 
Itis probable that the soldiers who mocked Christ 
by offering Him vinegar (Lk 23%), did so only to 
aggravate His thirst, and did not give it to Him, 
and that this refinement of cruelty led to the bond 
Jide offer which our Saviour accepted. How was 
it that He called for this draught after He had 
refused the one at first offered before His cruci- 
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fixion ? 
with frankincense in it was given to criminals, 
just before their execution, to alleviate their pain. 
Myrrh would have properties similar to those of 


It is well known that a cup of wine 


frankincense. It is possible that the gall of Mt 
was the same as the myrrh of Mk, the word 
myrrh being of the same root as the Heb. original 
of gall (Ps 6971), and, like it, at heen primarily 
bitter. Mt, according to Hengstenberg, gives the 
word xo\7, which agrees textually with the LXX 
of the psalm, that he may point out the pro- 
phetic character of the latter, and its fulfilment 
in Christ, while Mk gives the name of the sub- 
stance used. This substance is said by Mt to have 
been given in éf0s, which means both sour wine 
and vinegar, and by Mk in ofvos, which is the 
ordinary word for wine. Here again, acc. to 
Hengstenberg, Mt aims at textual conformity with 
the psalmist, while Mk gives the more familiar 
name. Jn also notes the prophecy of thirst (19°, 
ef. Ps 697), and its fulfilment in Christ. The 
motive of our Saviour, in refusing the potent 
anesthetic offered before His sacrifice was com- 
plete, would seem to have been His desire to endure 
all that was appointed for Him, in full conscious- 
ness of the purpose in view. He only consented 
to moisten His parched lips and tongue at the last, 
not to soothe His anguish, but to gain strength 
enough to enable Him to cry, ‘with a loud voice,’ 
‘It is finished,’ that is, ‘my work is done, and the 
world is saved,’ and then He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost. G. E. Post. 


GALLANT.—In Is 3371 as adj., and in Nah 2)™, 
Zec 11 as subst., ‘gallant’ is employed to tr. 
the Heb. word wx ’addir, which is also both 
an adj. and a subst. As an adj. ’addir signifies 
magnificent or majestic; and as a subst. a great 
one, a noble. In Is 337 the adj. is applied to a 
ship, and it is to be observed that in the same 
verse the word is used of J” (AV ‘glorious,’ RV 
‘in majesty’). In this sense of magnificent the 
Eng. word ‘ gallant’ is nearly obsolete. Bunyan 
(Holy War, Clar. Press ed. p. 8) uses it of a 
country (as ’addir is applied to a nation in Ezk 
3218, EV ‘famous’), ‘ Now, there is in this gallant 
country of Universe, a fair and delicate town, a 
Corporation, called Mansoul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GALLERY.—1. AV in Ca 7° reads ‘The king 
is held in the galleries.’ The Heb. is b»773, which, 
there is no reasonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses’ 
(so RV). The king is captivated, that is to 
say, by the tresses of this ‘prince’s daughter.’ 
oym, prob. of Aramaic origin (Dillm., Siegfried- 
Stade), is found elsewhere only in Gn 30% and 
Ex 216, in the sense of ‘watering troughs.’ In 
Ca 17 the Keré has 3» 77 (AVm ‘ galleries’), but 
the Kethibh 107 appears preferable (AV and RV 
‘rafters’; Siegfried-Stade, and Baethgen in 
Kautzsch’s AT, ‘Getiifel,’ 2.¢. ‘panelling’). 2. 
pax, a word whose etymology and meaning are 
both obscure. It is found only in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple, Ezk 4111 423-°, In the first 
of these passages the Kethibh has pny; Cornill 
substitutes mnip ‘its walls,’ and this meaning, 
if not reading, appears to be demanded by the 
context (cf. notes of Davidson and Bertholet, ad 
i.citt.). The tr ‘colonnade’ (Siegfried - Stade, 
Stiulengénge (2), AVm ‘walks with pillars’) would 
suit some of the other passages. See further, 
under TEMPLE. J. A. SELBIE. 


GALLEY occurs once in OT (Is 33° AV and 
RV), where it is said of the (metaphorical) waters 
defending Jerusalem ‘that no galley with oars’ 
shall enter them. The Heb. is pw %3x, which 
would be more correctly tr? ‘no fleet [3s being 
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a collective noun, 7:38 denoting a single ship] with 
oats.’ / 

The galley of medizval times was the successor 
or representative of the war-galleys (naves longe) 
of the Romans, Greeks, and Carthaginians. (See 
Suips). It consisted of a long narrow open boat 
worked by oars, but carrying one or two masts 
with lateen sails to be used when the wind was 
favourable. There was a short deck at the prow 
for carrying the fighting men, and another at the 
stern for the captain, knights, and gentlemen. 
The largest of these vessels were called galleasses, 
and were formerly employed by the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. These last in the 
Spanish Armada carried each 110 soldiers and 
222 galley slaves. The Venetian galleasses were 
about 162 ft. long above, and 183 ft. by the keel; 
32 ft. wide, with 23 ft. length of sternpost. They 
were furnished with three masts and thirty-two 
banks of oars; each bank having two oars worked 
by six or seven slaves, generally chained to the oar. 
In the prow were three small batteries of cannon, 
together with guns on each quarter, and the com- 
plement reached 1000 or 1200 men. Along with 
these war-vessels of the largest size were the half- 
galleys, from 120 to 130 ft. in length, furnished 
with two masts and sails, to be used as required, 
and carrying five pieces of cannon. Of a size still 
smaller were the quarter-galleys, provided with 
twelve to sixteen banks of oars. Galleys were in 
use on the Thames down to the beginning of the 
century ; and a common punishment for criminals 
in England and France was to be ‘sent to the 
galleys’ for life or for shorter periods. 

The life of galley slaves in medival times was 
miserable in the extreme. They were generally 
chained to their benches or oars, and compelled 
to work by boatswains, who occupied a bridge 
running along the centre of the boat, and were 
armed with long whips, which they applied merci- 
lessly to the bare backs of the oarsmen. Their 
food consisted of biscuit, with sometimes a little 
rice or vegetables; their drink was water often 
foul, but containing a little vinegar or oil. A 
galley slave when condemned in perpetuity was, 
in a civil sense, dead; he could not dispose of his 
effects, nor inherit; if married, his marriage was 
null; and his widow could not have any of her 
dower out of his goods, which were confiscated. 
Amongst the Mediterranean nations, galley slaves 
were generally prisoners of war. E. HULL. 


GALLIM (053 ‘heaps’).—A place near Jeru- 
salem, 1S 25%. It is personified, along with 
Anathoth and other towns, in Is 10% It is 
generally placed to the N. of Jerus., but may 
have been to the S., at the modern Beit Jala, 
near which are remarkable stone cairns. See 
SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 


GALLIO (Mo\Nwv, Ac 18).—Son of M. Annus 
Seneca, a Roman eques and rhetorician, brother 
of Seneca the philosopher, and uncle of Lucan the 
poet. He was born at Cordova, but came with his 
father to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. Origin- 
ally called M. Annus Novatus, he was adopted 
by, and took the name of, L. Junius Gallio (Dio C. 
lx. 35). Under Claudius he became proconsul Sot 
Achaia, probably through the influence of Seneca, 
who was Nero’s tutor, and also perhaps, as Renan 
suggests, on account of his ‘haute culture helléen- 
ique.’ He entered on office at Corinth during St. 
Paul’s first visit to the city, c. A.D. 52-53. An attack 

* The title indicates that Achaia was a senatorial province, 
and illustrates the writer’s accuracy; for under Tiberius and 
Caligula it had been imperially governed (Tac. Ann. 76), and 
under Nero it received temporary ‘liberty’ in 66 or 67 A.D. 
(Suet. Nero, 24). Claudius transferred the province to the 
Senate in 44 A.D. 
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of fever, which he attributed to the climate, led 
to his departure, and to asea-voyage for his health 
(Sen. Ep. 104); eventually he returned to Rome 
(Dio C. Ixi. s.f.). Seneca’s high position after Nero’s 
accession in 54 would secure for G. a continuance 
of court favour, and he may be the L, Junius to 
whom a wax tablet found at Pompeii refers as 
consul under that emperor. Pliny (HN xxxi. 
33) remembered a voyage of G. ‘post consulatum,’ 
on account of blood-expectoration. When Nero 
constrained Seneca to kill himself (A.D. 65), G. 
begged for his own life (Tac. Ann. xv. 73), and 
was spared at the time ; but afterwards he and his 
brother Mela (Lucan’s father) became victims. * 
With apparent timidity G. united singular amia- 
bility. Seneca (who dedicates to G. his De wa aud 
De vita beata) writes: ‘Nemo mortalium uni tam 
dulcis est quam hic omnibus’; he eulogizes him, 
also, as free from vice, impervious to flattery, and 
one whom to love to the utmost was to love too 
little (Q.V. iv. Pr.). His reputation for wit is 
attested by Dio, who refers (Ix. 35), about 160 
years after G.’s death, to a ‘jocus urbanissimus’ 
of his } as still current. 

Soon after G.’s arrival at Corinth, a band of 
Jews, provoked by the conversion of Crispus, the 
ruler of their synagogue, and relying, probably, 
on the new proconsul’s complaisance, dragged St. 
Paul before his tribunal, clamouring for judgment 
against a man who ‘persuaded men_to worship 
God contrary to the (Mosaic) law.’ Judaism was 
a ‘religio licita,’ and entitled to protection; but 
G. saw in St. Paul’s alleged offence only the out- 
come of some internal religious disputation among 
the Jews, and neither a civil wrong done to the 
complainers (dd/knua) nor an outrage against public 
morality (pgdvovpynua movnpév). He declined to hear 
St. Paul’s defence in a case which called for no 
judicial intervention, and contemptuously drove 
the accusers from his judgment-seat. When the 
Greek by-standers,t without special interest, prob- 
ably, in the apostle, but readily showing their 
animus against the unpopular Jews, seized and 
beat Sosthenes, the successor of Crispus and the 
ringleader presumably of the disturbance, G. re- 
frained from interposing; the Jews, he doubtless 
considered, would not be the worse for being thus 
taught to keep their religious disputes to them- 
selves. T'o this assault on Sosthenes, not to the 
Christian faith, the statement ‘G. cared for none 
of these things’ directly refers; but it is not likely 
that he interested himself further in St. Paul or his 
doctrine; and it is no more than possible that a 
report about the apostle by G. to Seneca helped 
afterwards to lead to a personal connexion, itself 
doubtful, between Seneca and St. Paul (Lightf. 
Phil. Exe. ii.). G.’s Roman justice protected, but 
his Roman pride would ignore, the man to whose 
incidental association with him his own notability 
is mainly due. 

Litgratorn.—Add to reff. above, Hausrath, art. ‘ Gallio,’ in 


Schenkel’s Bib.-Lex. v. ii. ; Farrar, Seekers aster God, pp. 16-21; 


Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 257-261. On Gallio as a 
possible link of connexion between St. Paul and Seneca, 


Gelpke, De Familiaritate P. et S.; Aubertin, Séneque et St. 
Paul. H. Cowan. 


GALLOWS.—See HANGING, and CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS, vol. i. p. 525%. 


* So Dio O, Ixii. 25. Jerome places G.’s death (by compulsory 
ne. prior to Seneca’s (Add. to Chron. Euseb. p. 161, ed. 
Scal.). 

+ When Claudius was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, G., 
alluding to the deification of emperors, and to the custom of 
dragging criminals by a hook to the Tiber, spoke of Claudius as 
*unco in celum raptum.’ 

} The word ‘Greeks’ is not in the oldest MSS, but is prob- 
ably a correct gloss. Ewald, however (Hist. Isr. vii. 380), refers 
to the Jews the assault on Sosthenes, whom he identifies with 
the Sosthenes of 1 Co 1, and regards as already in sympathy 
with St, Paul. 


GAMAEL (A Tapati, B Tdpndos), 1 Es 8.—In 
Ezr 8? DANIEL (which see, No. 2). 


GAMALIEL (5y5n3, Tauadiyk=Reward of God). 
—41, The son of Pedahzur, and ‘prince of the 
children of Manasseh’ (Nu 17° 2” 754°? 10%), 2. “A 
Pharisee... a doctor of the law, had in honour of 
all the people,’ who intervened in the Sanhedrin 
on behalf of Peter and the other apostles (Ac 5****), 
and the instructor of Saul of Tarsus (Ac 22°). This 
Gamaliel is generally identified with the famous 
Rabbi Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel the 
founder of the more liberal of the two schools into 
which the Pharisees were divided. He is known in 
Jewish writings as Gamaliel ha-zakén, i.e. the older, 
to distinguish him from his grandson Gamaliel I1., 
and from his high character and learning was the 
first of the seven Jewish doctors who were honoured 
with the title of Rabban (our Rabbi or Master). 
All that we can learn of Gamaliel proves him to 
have been an open-minded, liberal man, though 
some of the anecdotes usually cited in support of 
this, such as the story of the Statue and the Bath 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, are now known 
to refer to his grandson Gamaliel 1. How far, 
however, he was in advance of his times is shown 
by his studies in Greek literature, which by the 
narrower Rabbis was put on the same level as 
Egyptian thaumaturgy, and by various humane 
enactments. Thus he laid it down that the poor 
heathen should have the same rights as the poor 
Jews in gathering the gleanings after harvest, and 
that the Jews on meeting the heathen should 
extend to them the customary greeting, ‘Peace 
be with you,’ even on their feast days, when 
they were mostly engaged in worshipping their 
idols; while to him are also ascribed certain laws 
to protect wives against unprincipled husbands, 
and widows against unscrupulous children (see 
Ginsburg in K7ztto’s Bibl. Cycl., art. ‘Gamaliel’). 
In view of all this, it is easy to understand the 
attitude which Gamaliel adopted in the Sanhedrin 
on the occasion of the apostles’ trial; although 
even there his conduct must be traced rather to a 
prudential dread of violent measures than to a 
spirit of systematic tolerance. There is nothing 
certainly to prove that he had at any time a 
decided leaning towards Christianity, and the 
traditions that he was a secret disciple (Clement, 
fecogn. i. 65), and was baptized by Peter and Paul 
(Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), are now universally re- 
jected. He died, as he had lived, a strict Jew; and 
so great was his reputation that, according to the 
Mishna (Sota, ix. 15), ‘with the death of Gamaliel 
the reverence for the law ceased, and purity and 
abstinence died away.’ It is right to add that 
Baur and the Tiibingen school find it so difficult 
to reconcile Gamaliel’s attitude in Ac 5 with the 
persecuting spirit afterwards shown by Saul, then 
his pupil, that they pronounce the whole passage 
unhistorical. But do pupils never in later years 
diverge from their teachers’ doctrines? And may 
not special circumstances have arisen in connexion 
with the appearance of Stephen which called forth 
a fanatic zeal in Saul little in accord with his early 
training ?, 

LITERATURE.—Lechler, Apost. and Post-Apost. Times, i. 76, 
n. 1; Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, i., Excursus vy. ‘Gamaliel 
and the School of Tiibingen’; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 183, 323, 
363f. For the Jewish references to G., Ginsburg, in the art. 
above cited, refers specially to Frankel, Hodegetica in Mischnam, 
Lipsiw, 1859, p. 57 ff. G. MILLIGAN. 


GAMES do not appear in the Scriptures of the 
Jewish people with anything like the same 
frequency as on the monuments and in the ancient 
literature of Egypt and Greece and Rome. Of 
public games like those of ancient Greece there is 
no mention in the OT, although in the Maccabean 
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period we read that Jason the high priest (2 Mac 
47-17), in his zeal for the introduction of Greek 
customs, obtained the authority of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to set up a Greek place of exercise, and 
form a body of youths to be trained therein. His 
conduct in this is severely condemned, for it is 
said of him and of the priests under his influence 
that ‘they had no more any zeal for the services 
of the altar, but, despising the sanctuary and 
neglecting the sacrifices, they hasten to enjoy that 
which was unlawfully provided in the palestra, 
after the summons of the discus; thinking of no 
account the honours of their fathers, and thinking 
the glories of the Greeks best of all’ (2 Mac 41+ }), 

Of children’s games there are but few traces. 
It is given by the prophet Zechariah as a token of 
the peace and prosperity that should one day bless 
Jerusalem, that the ‘streets of the city shall be 
full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof’ 
(Zec 8°). What their games might be the prophet 
does not say. One of the diversions of Jewish 
children, we know from the Talmud, was imitating 
the doings of their elders; and Jesus has made us 
familiar with children playing at marriages and 
funerals, ‘calling one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept’ 
(Mt 112”, Lk 7°2). The children seem also to have 
amused themselves with living creatures. ‘Wilt 
thou play with him as with a bird; or wilt thou 
bind him for thy maidens?’ is God’s remonstrance 
addressed to Job (Job 415), where He asks the patri- 
arch if he could make a plaything of the crocodile, 
as the child does of a bird. Dancing was a diver- 
sion of children as well as of grown-up people (Job 
214). The Talmud speaks of games in which the 
children played with nuts, and, taking this in con- 
nexion with the proverbial Latin expression relin- 
as muces, we may have a reference to it in St. 

aul’s words, ‘When I was a child, I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things’ (1 Co 134). 

Of manly sports among the Jews the traces 
are likewise few. Archery seems to have been 
practised as a sport as well as cultivated for the re- 
quirements of war. The uncertainty of the render- 
ing in 2S 18 does not allow us to use it as evidence, 
but Job seems to have it in mind when he complains 
(Job 16! 3%), ‘God hath set me up for his mark ; 
his arrows compass me round about’; and we find 
the same image in La 3” ‘He hath bent his bow, 
and set me as a mark for the arrow.’ The use of 
the sling, which played an important part in the 
military training of the Israelite (Jg 20", 18 17%, 
1Ch 122, 2 Ch 264), must have demanded con- 
siderable practice, especially in the, case of the left- 
handed Benjamites, who ‘could sling stones at an 
hairbreadth and not miss.’ A sport which was 
common among the youths of Palestine in the 
time of Jerome is described by him as consisting 
of raising stones of great weight to the knees, to 
the shoulders and the head, and above the head, 
according to their strength, wrestlers being matched 
against each other according to this test. It has 
been supposed by Ewald and others that ‘the 
burdensome stone’ of Zec 12° is to be explained by 
the practice thus described by J erome, being some- 
thing like the ‘putting stone’ of Highland games 
in Scotland; but the allusion may be simply to a 
weight that is too heavy to be borne, and dangerous 
to those who meddle with it (compare Dn 234, Mt 
21), The discus, as we have seen, was introduced 
with other Grecian exercises by Jason the high 
priest in the Maccabean times (2 Mac 4). It 
was a flat, circular slab of stone, or of wood, or of 
bronze, of considerable weight. A specimen in 
the British Museum is said to weigh about 12 
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pounds. The throwing of the discus was one of 
the essential exercises of the pentathlic contests. 
It was thrown from a low platform known as the 
Badgis, and the man who threw it the greatest 
distance was the winner. A skilful athlete, by 
putting all his weight into the throw, would some- 
times hurl it more than a hundred feet. The 
attitude of the player and the manner of holding 
the discus is seen in Myron’s celebrated statue of 
the dicxoBddos, shown in books of Greek antiquities. 
Their devotion to this sport and the other exercises 
of the Grecian pentathlon, even to the neglect of 
the services of the altar, brought great unpopularity 
to Jason the high priest and his brethren of the 
priesthood, and Jason has been handed down to us 
as ‘that ungodly man, and no high priest.’ 

Hunting, as a diversion, was not pursued till 
the days of Herod, who greatly favoured the 
introduction of Greek and Roman customs; and 
the Talmud gives strong warning against it. The 
theatre, too, was condemned as sternly by the 
Talmud as by Tertullian ; and it was a hope of the 
days of Messiah that the buildings devoted by the 
Romans to theatrical representations would be 
turned into seminaries for the study of the law. 
Josephus (Ané. XV. viii. 1), speaking of the theatre 
and the amphitheatre built by Herod at Jerusalem, 
declares both of them to be in direct antagonism to 
the sentiment of the Jewish people. 

Music and song fall to be treated rather in con- 
nexion with worship, but they were largely culti- 
vated, as was also the dance, as a source of enjoy- 
ment. At the vintage merrymakings (Jg 977 21”), 
at the gatherings of the young men in the city 
gate (La 5), at triumphal processions (Jg 11%, 
18S 185), at celebrations of victory (Ex 15%), at 
the accession of kings (1 K 1%), and at domestic 
rejoicings (Jer 314, Lk 15%), music and singing, 
and oftentimes dancing, were called in to give 
expression to the gladness of such occasions. 

Story-telling and riddles were a common diversion 
of the ancient Hebrews, as they are of the Arabs 
to this day (Jg 14, Ezk 177,1K 101). Feasts and 
wedding-parties were enlivened by such amuse- 
ments. Samson’s riddle (Jg 14!*), with his wager 
that the guests will not be able to answer it within 
a week, is a specimen of the kind of thing that was 
common. Asto games ofchance and of skill, the Jews 
seem not to have known them till they learned them 
fromtheGreeks. The soldiers who, perhaps by means 
of the dice, cast lots for the seamless robe of Jesus, 
were Roman soldiers. There was a game among 
the ancient Greeks (see Liddell and Scott under 
koANaBi~w), in which one person covered his eyes 
and guessed which of his companions struck him ; 
and a similar game among the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59), in which a man knelt with his 
face to the ground and had to guess who struck 
him on the back. Was this the idea of the insult 
offered, when the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
Him, and struck Him on the face and blasphemously 
asked Him, ‘ Prophesy, who isit that smote thee?’ 
(Lk 2264), 

In NT, especially in the Acts and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the allusions are almost exclusively to 
the games and athletic contests of ancient Greece. 
We do read in the Epistle of St. James of ‘the 
crown of life which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love him’ (Ja 1”), but the allusion can 
be explained from Jewish ideas without reference 
to Greek games. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(12:2) we have the imagery of the assembly (végos 
paprvpwv), of the contest (av), of the race (rpéXwHev), 
of the training (yoy dmodéuevoe mdvra), of the 
absorbed and eager racers (dgopévres), all most 
vividly set before us. It is in connexion with 
St. Paul, however, that these allusions are most 
frequent and distinct. | Wherever the great 
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apostle travelled among the cities of the Greeks, 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Athens, the athletic 
contests in which all the kindreds of the Grecian 
people took such pride met his eye, and furnished 
nim with his aptest and most effective illustrations 
of the Christian life. The gymnasium or place of 
training, and the stadium or racecourse, were con- 
spicuous and familiar in every considerable city. 

The foot-race occupies the largest place in the 
imagery of the apostle, as it was the contest 
which of all the Grecian games aroused the deepest 
interest and the keenest excitement. In his 
addresses reported in the Acts of the Apostles, St. 
Paul alludes to the foot-race,—describing John the 
Baptist as ‘fulfilling his course’ (dpdu0s, Ac 13%), 
and speaking of himself as counting not even life 
dear unto him that he may finish his course (dpéyos) 
with joy (Ac 20%). In his Epistles the image 
occurs again and again. In his very first Epistles 
he asks the prayers of the Thessalonians that the 
word of ‘the Lord may run (tpéx7) and be glorified’ 
(2Th 3! RV). In his last, when the crown is full in 
view, he writes to Timothy, saying, ‘I have fought 
the good fight (rdv Kaddv dyéva); I have finished 
the course’ (dv dpémov) (2'Ti 478). His whole career 
as an apostle and as a follower of Christ, and that 
of his converts, is a race; he is anxious ‘lest by 
any means he should run, or had run, in vain’ 
(Gal 2?) ; he hopes to rejoice ‘in the oy. of Christ 
that he had not run in vain’ (Ph 2"); ‘ye did 
run well,’ is his remonstrance to the Galatians ; 
‘who hath hindered you, that ye should not obey 
the truth ?’ (Gal 5’). 

In the Epistles to the Philippians and the Cor- 
inthians his employment of the imagery of the games 
reaches its highest point: ‘Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth (érexrewduevos) unto 
those things which are before, I press (d.wxé) toward 
the mark (cxoréy), for the prize (SpaBetov) of the 
high calling (rs dvyw kdjoews) of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph 314) ; “Know ye not that they which 
run in a race (oi év cradiw tpéxovres) run all, but one 
obtaineth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
And every man that striveth in the games (més 6 
dywrfouevos) is temperate in all things (éyxpareverar 
adyra). Now they do it that they may obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible (¢@aprov 
orépavoy . . . &pOaprov). I therefore so run, as not 
uncertainly ; so fight I (rvxredw, passing from the 
racer to the boxer), as not beating the air: but I 
buffet (Srwmidfw) my body, and bring it into bond- 
age (JovhaywyS); lest by amy means, after that I 
have preached to others («npvéas, having summoned 
others to the contest), I myself should be rejected 
(adéxcyos, driven in disgrace from the games as not 
having contended in accordance with the rules)’ 
(1Co 9%*7 RV). The imagery in these passages 
isunusually fullandrich. The strenuous, exciting, 
and definite purpose of the racer, the self-control 
imposed during the period of training, with the 
punishment of the body to make it more fit, the 
prize, the crown, the reward of the victor, the call 
to ithe contest, and the proclamation of the con- 
ditions, the chance of final disgrace if these are not 
properly observed (compare 2 Ti 2%), are all set 
forth with a vividness that must have brought home 
powerfully and impressively, to those who were 
familiar with the Isthmian and Olympian games, 
the lessons of Christian instruction which the 
apostle wished to convey. 

In other passages there are allusions to the 
onlookers (1 Co 4°), to the umpire or judge (Col 3% 
BpaBevérw ; cf. karaBpaBevérw of Col 2'5 and notes of 
Lightfoot and Abbott ; 2 Ti 4° 6 dtxaros xpirjs), to the 
joy of victory (Ac 20). To the gladiatorial spec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre, St. Paul makes what 
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we may take to be a figurative reference (1 Co 15” 
€Onpiopdynoa év’Edécy). At Ephesus St. Paul came 
in contact with the directors of the games held in 
the city of Diana. The Asiarchs (Ac 19°! rwés kat 
Tov’ Aciapxar bytes aiT@ pido) mentioned as friendly 
to the apostle have long been one of the puzzles 
of commentators, but it is now certain (see Hicks 
in his Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the BM, iii. 
2, p. 81; and Ramsay, Zhe Church im the Roman 
Empire, ch. vii., and art. ASIARCH) that those 
officials were the high priests of the worship offered 
to the Roman emperors within the province of 
Asia. The cities of the province joined together in 
an association for the worship of the emperors, and 
the head of the association was styled high priest 
and Asiarch. In this capacity he had to furnish 
every year funds for the celebration of the pro- 
vincial games in honour of the reigning Cesar, 
and it appears that as the cult of the Cesars and 
the worship of Diana were in close alliance, the 
games in honour of both would coincide, and be 
held in the month Artemision—the month of May, 
sacred to Diana. 


LiTERATURE.—LOw, Die Lebensalter in der Jiidischen Litera- 
twr, 1875; Howson, Metaphors of St. Paul, ch. iv.; Percy 
Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, ch. ix. ; Kitto, Smith, 
Herzog, art. ‘Games.’ THomAS NICOL. 


GAMMADIM (o%%3).—A term of very doubtful 
meaning, occurring in Ezk 27" ‘The Camrgdies 
(AV -ims) were in thy towers.’ No place of the 
name of Gammad is known, but a proper name is 
what the context seems to demand. Probably, 
Cornill’s conjecture 072s (Zemarites, Gn 1038) is as 
good as any. Lagarde (Onom. Sacr. ii. 95) proposes 
oni (they of Gomer, Cappadocians [?]). Vm 
‘valorous men,’ although supported by Gesenius 
(Thes. 292), has not commended itself to the 
majority of scholars. LXX has ¢iAaxes; Symm. 
appears to have read 072 on, ‘and also Medes.’ 


GAMUL (5:03 ‘ weaned’).—A chief of the Levites, 
and head of the 24th course of priests, 1 Ch 24). 
See GENEALOGY. 


GARDEN (j3, properly ‘enclosure’; 723, const. n3a 
in Ca 6", Est 1° 77: §; «ijzros).—These terms appear to 
have been practically equivalent to the Armenian 
pardes (one Neh 28, Ca 4%, Ec 2? [all]), which in 
Asia Minor to-day is applied equally to flower and 
vegetable gardens, orchards, parks, and pleasure 
grounds. The garden ated eastward in Eden 
(Gn 28) combined the features of all; and these 
were present in the Jewish idea of paradise, 
mapddecos (Lk 23), which in rabbinical language 
was ]qy7}1. They figure again in Mohammed’s 
descriptions of ed-Janneh, ‘ the garden,’ the Moslem 
paradise, wherein flowing fountains, full rivers, 
shady trees, and abundant fruits are constantly 
named as attractions to ‘the faithful.’ 

Gardens are usually enclosed by hedges, dry- 
stone dykes with a layer of thorns built in near 
the top, or by walls of compressed mud, dried in 
the sun, as are the celebrated gardens that encircle 
Damascus. The cactus, or prickly pear, is a com- 
mon hedge in the warmer districts. Its multi- 
tudinous Sharp spines offer a splendid defence 
against intruders ; but it is apt soon to become a 
harbour for venomous things. If one break 
through such a fence, he need not be surprised if a 
serpent bite him (Ec 108). A mud-built hut, or 
booth of wattled twigs, is erected for the watch- 
man within the enclosure. The ndtir, or ‘ watch- 
man,’ is the modern representative of the 7yi 
(Job 2718), He is not the gardener, but one who 
guards the fruits and vegetables from pillage. The 
gardener is named only once directly in Scripture, 
kntoupés (Jn 20%). But gardening as a means of 
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ve Crema has always been a popular calling in the 
ast. 

Patches of land thus enclosed were cultivated 
by most families in ancient times. Now, in Pales- 
tine, they are found only in the environs of larger 
towns. In some parts of Asia Minor every house 
has its own garden. 

Kings and men of wealth had extensive and 
beautiful gardens adjoining or near to their resi- 
dences. ‘The king’s gardens’ at Jerusalem 
(2 K 254, Neh 3") lay in the fat valley S.E., close 
by the Pool of Siloam. Recent excavation shows 
that the western wall of the pool may have been 
the parapet of ‘the stairs that go down from the 
city of David,’ Neh 34 (PES, Jan. 1897, p. 13; 
Oct. 1897, p. 264). The gate Gennath (Jos. BJ 
v. iv. 2) possibly took its name from the fact that 
it led to the gardens outside the city. It seems 
to have stood some distance E. of the Jaffa gate, 
where Uzziah once erected a tower of defence 
(2 Ch 26°). With the exception of the rose gardens, 
which had existed from the days of the prophets 
(Is 351), no gardens were found in later Jerusalem, 
on account of the evil odour arising from decaying 
weeds and the manure employed. They crept up, 
however, close to the walls. Titus, incautiously 
venturing near to view the city, was surprised by 
the Jews, and escaped with difficulty, being en- 
tangled among the garden trenches and hedges 
which ran out from the walls (Jos. BJ vV. ii. 2). 
Koheleth speaks of planting great gardens and 
making pools for watering them (Ec 2°). Tradi- 
tion locates these in Wady Artds, S. of Bethlehem. 
Three gigantic reservoirs, lying in the head of the 
vale, are supplied by a series of springs. From 
these the gardens below were watered ; a supply 
also being carried to Jerusalem in conduits. These 
seem to be indicated by Josephus (Ané. VIII. vii. 3) 
when he speaks of a place Etham, about 50 fur- 
longs from the city, with fine gardens, abounding 
in rivulets of water, whither Solomon used to drive 
in state in the early morning. The floor of the 
valley is still cultivated by the villagers of Artds, 
and yields richly, but the surrounding slopes are 
rocky and bare. Possibly, there is a trace of the 
ancient delights of this neighbourhood in the name 
of a contiguous height, called by the Arabs Jebel 
el-Fureidis, {Mount of the little Paradise.’ From 
the Targum on Ec 2° we learn that Solomon in- 
dulged his splendid tastes by cultivating in these 
gardens foreign trees and plants, ‘which the 
goblins and demons brought out of India.’ But 
the Targumist seems to identify these with ‘the 
king’s gardens’ mentioned above. ‘The boundary,’ 
he says, ‘ was from the wall that is in Jerusalem, 
by the bank of the waters of Siloam.’ The grow- 
ing of exotics is paralleled by the monks of Sinai, 
but for a different reason. They are Greeks, not 
Arabs. And so, as Dean Stanley says (Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 52), one ‘sees in the gardens the pro- 
duce, not of the desert or of Egypt, but of the isles 
of Greece; not the tamarisk, or the palm, or the 
acacia, but the olive, the almond tree, the apple 
tree, the poplar, and the cypress of Attica and 
Corcyra.’ 

Ahasuerus is said to have entertained all the 
notables of his empire with many and varied 
splendours, for seven days, in the garden attached 
to his palace (Est 17$). For the pleasure of his 
queen, the king of Babylon constructed the re- 
nowned ‘hanging gardens,’ the xpeuacrds rapddeoos 
of Berosus (quoted by Jos. ¢. Ap. i. 19). Joakim, 
a rich Jew of the Captivity, ‘had a fair garden 
joining unto his house’ (Sus 4), in the seclusion of 
which were all conveniences for bathing (v.¥). Of 
gardens on this princely scale there is an excellent 
illustration in e/-Bahjeh, the palace built for him- 
self by Abdullah Pasha near Acre. It is sur- 
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rounded by a great extent of ground, beautifully 
laid out, wherein are reservoirs of water, and multi- 
tudinous conduits to all parts of the enclosure. 
Flowers of every hue brighten the soil; fruit trees 
vie with each other in season, offering their 
tempting burdens; the homelier vegetables also 
have their place. The pleasant pathways, and 
retired and shady nooks, under embowering 
Braencry? make a very paradise amid the exposed 
plain. 

Egypt was compared to ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
watered ‘with the foot’; Palestine was a land 
‘which drinketh water of the rain of heaven’ 
(Dt 11"). Gardens could be made in Egypt 
wherever water could be led from the river. ‘The 
ground was divided into compartments by little 
banks of earth, along which ran the water 
channels. One side of the bank was broken down 
with the foot, allowing the water to flow into the 
division: the breach repaired with the foot, the 
stream was led into the next division, and so on 
until all were refreshed. This process may be 
seen to-day. In Palestine, for the most part, the 
presence of a spring, or a capacious cistern, was 
essential to the existence of a garden. In the 
Jordan Valley the river afforded abundant streanis, 
which, carrying beauty and fertility with them, 
made the plain as ‘the garden of the Lorp’ 
(Gn 13”). But such gardens as those of Hebron, 
Nablis, and Jenin—wherein we have a reminiscence 
of old En-gannum (Ca 4)—are created by the 
springs that gurgle up from under the mountains. 
The luxuriant groves around Jaffa depend upon 
deep wells, whence the water is raised by a chain 
of buckets revolving on a wheel, turned usually by 
a span of mules. The wheels are of rude con- 
struction, the pinions often being formed of broken 
branches, and the creaking they make is not 
charming. The water is stored in a large tank, 
connected with the gardens by a network of 
cemented channels. Towards evening the outflow 
is opened, and throughout the orchards is heard 
the musical ripple of running water, and light 
figures dart among the trees, guiding the streams 
whither they will. This familiar scene is reflected 
in the proverb, ‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the LorD as the watercourses. He turneth it 
whithersoever he will’ (Pr 21!). Wisdom in her 
beneficent power is compared to a ‘stream from a 
river,’ and ‘a conduit into a garden’ (Sir 24°), 
Gardens, with plentiful supplies of water, were 
to the Oriental suggestive symbols of prosperity. 
Balaam likens the spreading tents of Israel to 
‘gardens by the river side’ (Nu 24°). The house 
of Jacob restored to favour shall be ‘like a watered 
garden’ (Is 58", Jer 31”). By foul idolatries the 
sap of manhood is dried up, and men become ‘as a 
garden that hath no water’ (Is1*). _ 

Cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic, so 
common in Egypt (Nu 11°), and probably also 
lettuce and endive, were grown in Palestine, to- 
gether with such plants as coriander (Ex 16%, 
Nu 11”), caper (Ee 12° RV), camphire or henna 
(Ca 14), cummin (Is 287-27, Mt 2375), mustard 
(Mt 13°1-82), anise (Mt 23), and rue (Lk 11”). 
Vines clung to almost every hillside. In olden 
times the mulberry, olive, fig, pomegranate, 
almond, and walnut (Ca 6") were well known. 
The tappiah (Ca 23.5 78) was probably the apricot. 
To these the Mishna adds the quince, the citron, 
the medlar, and the service (Chilaim, i. 4). To-day 
the orange, lemon, and peach grow luxuriantly in 
the groves, e.g. at Jafia, Sidon, and Damascus. 
The banana flourishes at Sidon; while apples and 
pears are cultivated with moderate success. The 
egg plant, the tomato, and the potato, together 
with the homely cabbage, are found in almost 
every garden. See further under Foon. 
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The gardens, with their shady foliage, have 
always been a favourite retreat for the people 
during the hotter seasons. It was reckoned a 
token of public peace and security, when a man 
could sit without fear under his vine and fig tree, 
the two often growing together (Mic 44, Zec 3°). 
Many family meals are eaten under the shelter of 
spreading fig and mulberry. In the cool of the 
day companies assemble in the gardens; as dark- 
ness falls, the light of a lamp swung on a bough 
twinkles through the greenery; and sounds of 
laughter and song, accompanied by the twanging 
of the ‘oud, or the shrill voice of the pipe, are 
borne far upon the quiet air. When the fruits 
are ripening, and until they are safely gathered, 
many make their beds under the fruit trees. 

The secluded recesses among clustering trees 
and bushes made the gardens a popular resort for 
purposes of devotion. They were often the haunts 
of idolatrous vor (Is 129 65° 6617). Baruch 
(67) compares the idols, ‘gods of wood,’ set up in 
the gardens, with the ‘scarecrow,’ mpoBackdmov, 
‘in a garden,’ which ‘keepeth nothing.’ An 
abiding charm clings to the slopes of Olivet, be- 
cause Jesus ‘ofttimes resorted . . . with his dis- 
ciples’ to a garden there (Jn 18%, Lk 22%), where 
linger the deathless memories of GETHSEMANE. 
The Moslem who spreads his little carpet, and 
solemnly prays to Allah under the shade of the 
trees he tends, is true heir to the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Orient. 

The garden sometimes contained the famil 
tomb or burial-cave. In the garden of Uzza bot 
Manasseh and his son Amon found sepulture 
(2 K 2138 2176), Nor can we forget that in the 
place where Jesus ‘was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new tomb, wherein 
was never man yet laid. There... they laid 
Jesus’ (Jn 1941: 42) W. EwInNa. 


GAREB (173).—One of David’s ‘ Thirty’ (28 23°8) 
1Ch11*). Like Ira, in the same verse, he is de- 
scribed as an Ithrite (1m), 7.e. a member of one 
of the families of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2°). In 
notices of this kind, however, it is more usual to 
give the name of the locality to which the warrior 
belonged, and we should probably read with Wellh., 
in both cases, ‘of Yattir’ (m7), a town in the 
hill-country of Judah (Jos 15% 214, cf. 1S 3027). 
See IRA. J. F. STENNING. 


GAREB (173).—A hill near Jerusalem, Jer 31°. 
Its situation is uncertain, being located by some, 
e.g. Riehm and Graf, to the S.W., while others 
place it to the N. of the capital. At the present 
day there is a Wady Gourab to the W. of Jeru- 
salem. (See Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, p. 150). 


GARLAND.—See Crown. 


GARLIC (ow shiim, ra oxbpda, allia).—The bulb- 
lets of Alliwm sativum, L., still known in Arabic by 
the cognate thim. It is now, as in the days of 
the ancient Egyptians (Nu 11°), a favourite addi- 
tion to the complex stews and the roasts of the 
Orientals. It is cultivated everywhere in the 
East. Too often the natives reek with its stale, 
penetrating odour. G. E. Post. 


GARMENT.—See DREss. 


GARMITE ('737).—A gentilic name applied in a 
totally obscure sense to Keilah in 1 Ch 4% The 
text in the LXX is hopelessly confused (ef. Swete’s 
ae , and see Kittel’s note in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of 

). 


GARNER.—Garner, which is now archaic if not 


porta. 


obsolete, and granary, the form now in use, both 
come from Lat. granaria, a storehouse for grain 
(itself from granum, a grain, corn), the former 
through the Fr. gernier, a variant of gremer, the 
latter directly. Garner occurs in plu. Ps 144% 
(o»79, the only occurrence) ; J] 1? (Ainyix, a common 
word, used both of stores of any kind and of store- 
houses for any purpose; the Eng. word ‘garner’ 
is narrower in meaning); and Sir 1” (ra drodoxeia 
[B*>x, -<a B*°]; a word peculiar to Sir, where it 
oceurs also 3917 EV ‘receptacles,’ Cowley and 
Neubauer ‘treasure’; and 50? EV ‘cistern’: it 
is also of wider use than ‘garner,’ being applied 
in the last two cases to receptacles for water). 
In NT ‘garner’ is used in the sing., Mt 32=Lk 3” 
(dro0hxn, elsewhere in NT tr* ‘barn,’ Mt 67° 13°, 
Lk 123824), Chaucer (Prol. to Cant. Tales, 592) 
says of the Reve, ‘Wel coude he kepe a gerner 
and a binne’; and T. Adams, Works, i. 87, says, 
‘The Lord sends grain, and the devil sends 
garners.’ 

RV retains the subst. in all those occurrences, 
and introduces the verb, Is 62° ‘They that have 
garnered it shall eat it’ (rsoxo; AV ‘gathered,’ 
which RV uses for the verb 13222, which occurs 
in the same verse). J. HASTINGS. 


GARRISON.—See War. 


GAS ([ds, AV Gar), 1 Es 5*%4.—His sons were 
among the ‘temple servants.’ The last nine 
names in this list, of whom Gas is one, have no 
corresponding names in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The AV form is derived from the 
Aldine text. 


GASHMU (:0¥3, Toceu, Neh 6°).—A form of the 
name GESHEM (which see), probably representing 
the pronunciation of N. Arabian dialect. Proper 
names with the termination w (3) are found in 
Nabatzan inscriptions. The words ‘and Gashmu 
saith’ do not occur in the older MSS of LXX (ABy*). 

H. A. WHITE. 

GATAM (ony3).—The son of Eliphaz (Gn 364= 
1 Ch 1°), and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 36!) 
which has not been identified. 


GATE.—41. 1yv, root "yy ‘cleave,’ ‘divide’ (2); 
a gate or entrance of a camp (Ex 32%), city (Jos 
20), palace (Est 2)°), or temple (2 Ch 237°) ; rid, 

2. yan Aram., only in Daniel. A gate or 

mouth as of a furnace (3*). Gate of the King or 
Royal Court (2%). Corresponding terms in Arabic 
and Turkish are used of the califs and Turkish 
emperors, and of the Persian court (Gesen.) ; cf. 
Ovpa, ides yy ‘porter,’ ‘doorkeeper’ (of the 
Temple), occurs in Ezr 7%. The usual Heb. term 
is Ww. 3. nos, root nnd ‘open.’ The entrance of 
the gate of a city (Jos 204, Jg 9*). 4 nda, root aby 
‘hang down’; the leaf of a door, dual, folding 
doors such as the gates of a city; kdwlas, valva. 
For Doorway and Door, and distinction between 
nby and xy, see HOUSE. 
_ City gateways among the Greeks and Romans 
in later days appear to have been principally used 
for making secure the city, but in early times 
among the Greeks and at all times in Syria they 
have been used for many public purposes, and 
were important positions in the economy of the 
state. Jerome says that as the Hebrews were for 
the most part employed in labouring in the field, 
it was wisely provided that assemblies should be 
held at the city gates, and justice administered 
there in a summary manner, that those labouring 
men who were busy at their work might lose no 
time, and that the country people might not be 
obliged to enter and spend their time there 
(Cruden, Cone. s. ‘ Gate’). 
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_The gate of the city in the early dawn of 
civilization was the ordinary place of 
sort for the transaction of business and adminis- 
tration of justice, and for discussing the news, 
just as the doorway of the house was the place 
where private business was despatched and friendly 
greetings exchanged. It was also the place of the 
markets, where goods were exposed for sale. 

Gesenius gives the foll. explanation (s.v. ww). ‘At 
the gates of cities there was the forwm (25), where 
trials were held, and the citizens assembled, some 
of them for business and some to sit at leisure 
to look on and converse (Gn 19}, Ru 44, Pr 31°, 
La 1‘) ; whence ‘‘in the gate,” often for ‘‘in the 
forum,” ‘‘in judgment,” Dt 25’, Job 54 317, Ps 127°, 
Pr 2222, Ig 2972, Am 51% 12-18 (Cf, further Driver 
on Am 5%. The word 157 is rendered by Gesenius 
—(1) @ street, (2) open place, forwm, i.e. an ample 
space at the gate of Oriental cities where trials 
were held, and wares set forth for sale, 2 Ch 32°; 
ef. Neh 81-336 Ezr 10%. In RV ‘broad place’ has 
been substituted in several instances for ‘street’ ; 
the tr™ proposed in QPB is ‘ public place.’ 

In the earliest days the city gate is mentioned 
as the place of public resort, where people met for 
business and to discuss news. Gn 19 ‘ And Lot 
sat in the gate of Sodom’; Gn 23° ‘Ephron the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the audience of the 
children of Heth at the gate of his city’; Gn 34” 
‘And Hamor and Shechem his son came unto the 
gate of their city, and communed with the men of 
their city’; 1S 4 ‘Eli sat upon his seat by the 
side of the gate watching the way’; 2S 1576 
* Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel at 
the gate of the city’ ; Neh 8! ‘ Ezra the scribe read 
the law to the people gathered together into the 
broad place (forum) before the water gate.’ 

The gate was also used for administration of 
qostice: deliberation, and audience for kings, ete. 

t 218 the stubborn and rebellious son is to be 
brought before the elders of the city at the gate; 
Dt 25’ if the man does not like to take his brother’s 
wife, she shall go up to the gate unto the elders ; 
Jos 204 the manslayer shall declare his cause 
before the elders of the city of refuge at the enter- 
ing in of the gate; Ru 4! Boaz consulted the 
elders at the gate concerning Ruth’s property; 
28 198 king David sat in the gate, and the people 
came before him; 1 K 22° the kings of Israel 
and Judah sat in an open place at the entrance 
of the gate of Samaria, and all the prophets 
prophesied before them; Jer 38’ king Zedekiah 
sat in the gate of Benjamin; La 514‘ The elders 
have ceased from the gate’; Am 5” ‘Ye that 
afflict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside 
the needy in the gate from their right’; Zec 8° 
‘ Judge truth and the judgment of peace in your 
gates’; Ps 69 ‘They that sit in the gate speak 
against me.’ 

Until the battering-ram was perfected with its 
machinery, so as to be serviceable against heavy 
stone walls, the gate was the only point in a well- 
built city wall where a successful assault could be 
made, and there is constant reference in the Bible 
to ‘war in the gates’ (Jg 58), and to them that 
turn the battle to the gate (Is 28°), and shall 
speak with the enemies in the gate (Ps 127°, where, 
however, the enemies are perhaps only forensic). 

In the account of the assault on Abel-beth- 
maacah in the time of David, EV says that the 
people that were with Joab ‘ battered the wall to 
throw it down’ (2 S 20") ; but the meaning of the 
Hebrew aD\n7 bysnd omavp is doubtful. See Driver, 
Text of Sam. 265. Mention is made in Deuter- 
onomy (20!) of building bulwarks (7)sp, lit. ‘siege,’ 
i.e. slegeworks) against a city in war; yet, even 
as late as the final taking of Jerusalem by the 
Assyrians (B.C. 588), the battering-ram was used 
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against the gates (Ezk 21”), though Ezekiel (42) 
also appears to speak of the ram being used round 
about, against the walls. Among the Mace- 
donians the ram first became an important mili- 
tary engine in the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great (cf. Thuc. ii. 76). 

At the siege of Rabbah (c. B.c. 1000) the 
garrison made a sortie, and the army of Israel 
was ‘upon them even unto the entering of the 
gate’ (28 11%). In the attack on the strong tower 
within the city of Thebez (c. B.c. 1170), Abimelech 
went hard unto the door of the tower to burn it 
with fire (Jg 9°). Nehemiah (B.C. 444) also speaks 
of the city gates being burnt with fire (Neh 1° 
23.18.17) ; and Jeremiah prophesies that the high 
gates of Babylon shall be burned with fire (Jer 51°), 
The breaking of gates of brass and cutting in sunder 
the bars of iron is spoken of (Ps 1076, Is 452). 

City gateways, in order to be secure against 
these various forms of attack, required flanking 
towers (2 Ch 147 26° 32°, Ps 48”, Ca 8, Ezk 264) to 
protect the entrance, and galleries above (2S 
18”4- 33), from which the defenders could throw 
boiling pitch and oil upon the assailants: there 
were probably two sets of gates, one to each 
entrance, with a courtyard or barbican between. 
‘And David sat between the two gates, and the 
watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto 
the wall’ (2S 18%). There was a chamber over 
the gate (2 S 18%). Possibly, at the outer entrance 
there was a _ portcullis or cataracta, which is 
described by Vegetius as an ancient contrivance ; 
and it has been suggested (‘ Cataracta,’ in Smith’s 
Dic. Gr. and Rom. Antiquities) that it is alluded 
to in the passage, ‘Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors’ 
(PRs 247-9; ef. Jer 20? 5158). 

Rooms would be required for the guard of the 
gate, for the porters, and for the watchmen, and 
the entrance gateway would require to be of con- 
siderable dimensions, where the people of the city 
could readily congregate. Being of so great im- 
portance from a defensive point of view, the chief 
officer of the city would naturally take great 
interest in its secure condition ; and being on the 
high road from the country the traders would 
bring their wares there, and would be detained 
there before entry for examination and toll. Thus 
the vicinity of the gate would naturally become the 
public place of resort for business and pleasure, 
where also justice could be administered and 
punishment meted out. 

As civilization and luxury increased, the gate- 
ways seem to have been less used among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Agora or Basilica, or 
forum and portico, being placed near the royal 
palace, or, in a seaport town, near the harbour ; 
and the markets were divided up according to the 
articles sold there (Polyb. ix. 47, x. 19). Some 
articles, such as salt fish, seem to have been sold 
outside the gates (Aristoph. Hquit. 1246). But 
even in late days among the Greeks and Romans 
the gates were surmounted by towers (Virg. Aen. 
vi. 552), and Polybius (xv. 29) calls a building at 
Alexandria ‘the gatehouse at the palace used for 
the transaction of public business.’ The entrances 
to military camps (castra) were, when necessity 
arose, defended by towers (Cesar, B. G. vill. 9). 
The gateway at Treves, so late as the time of the 
emperor Constantine, was built in such a style as 
shows that it was intended to be used during 
peace for the object of civil government. 

In Syria the vicinity of the gate has always 
been the focus of business transactions, but as 
Greek and Roman influences prevailed, no doubt 
the gate did not occupy, for a time, so important 
a position in the social life of the people; and 
markets were constructed in various parts of the 
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city apart from the gates. In the latter days of 
Jerusalem the upper city is called by Josephus 
(Wars, Vv. iv. 1) the Agora or market place ; the 
sheep market was on the north side of the temple, 
near the pool of Bethesda (Jn 5’); and a place is 
mentioned outside the second wall where were the 
merchants of wool, the braziers, and the market 
of cloth (Jos. Wars, v. viii. 1). In early days, 
however, the markets were probably close to the 
gates, ‘l'o-morrow about this time shall a measure 
of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
of barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria 
(22K 723 ck. Neh) 134% 2%). 

In the Assyrian cities the gateways were either 
arched or had flat stone lintels, with flanking 
towers and overhead galleries, as at Khorsabad 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 388, 395, and bas-relief in 
British Museum, ‘ Assyria,’ 25, 26, 49). Hero- 
dotus (i. 179) and Ctesias state that the walls of 
Babylon were furnished with 100 brazen gates, 
with lintels and sideposts of the same material, 
and with 250 towers to protect the weaker parts. 
Jeremiah (51% %) speaks of burning these gates. 
In Nebuchadrezzar’s account of Babylon, stamped 
on the bricks, the great gates are described as 
made of cedarwood covered with copper, with 
thresholds of bronze. 

In the later Egyptian temples the gates appear 
to have been fortified (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. 
i. 409). At Pompeii may be seen a gateway pro- 
tected by a portcullis, with a barbican, within 
which again were gates of wood and iron. 

Besides the open space or forum at the entrance 
of the city gate, there was evidently an open place 
of assembly near the entrance to the temple and 
before the gate of the royal palace. At Jerusalem 
there was the broad place before the water gate, 
which appears to have been on the south side of 
the outer court of the temple (Neh 8%). At 
Shushan, Mordecai went to the broad place of the 
city before the king’s gate ; and queen Esther made 
her petition to king Ahasuerus at the king’s gate 
(Est 4° 52; cf. Herod. iii. 120, 140). Daniel sat in 
the gate of the king (Dn 2”), It is not improbable 
that in Est and Dn ‘gate’ is used by metonymy 
for ‘palace’ or ‘king’s court.’ Cf. the modern 
‘Sublime Porte.’ 

The gates were closed and guarded by night. 
Jos 2°" ‘About the time of the shutting of the 
gate, when it was dark’; Neh 73 ‘Let not the 
gates of Jerusalem be opened till the sun be hot: 
and while they stand on guard let them shut the 
doors, and bar ye them’; Is 60" ‘Thy gates also 
shall be open continually, they shall not be shut 
day nor night’ ; Rev 21% ‘And the gates thereof 
shall in no wise be shut by day (for there is no 
night there)’; Neh 13 ‘When the gates of Jeru- 
salem began to be dark before the sabbath, I com- 
manded that the doors should be shut.’ The 
gateways of palaces and temples were highly 
ornamented—those of Nimroud (B.c. 884), Perse- 
polis, and Khorsabad (Fergusson, Archit. pp. 154, 
160, 174) were flanked by colossal figures of animals, 
winged bulls at Nimroud and Khorsabad. The 
doors of city gates were usually plated with iron 
or copper, to prevent their being easily burnt or 
broken (Ps 1078, Is 45”). In the temple of Solomon 
(1 K 6%) the doors leading to the Holy of Holies 
were of olive wood, with carvings of cherubim and 
palm trees, and overlaid with gold. The doors to 
the temple were of cypress wood, carved in like 
manner, and overlaid with gold, with doorposts of 
olive wood (1 K 6%, 2 K 181°, Ezk 417"), Josephus 
(Wars, V. v. 3) speaks of nine of the gates of the 
temple courts being covered with gold and silver, 
while the east gate of the inner court (the Beautiful 
Gate of Ac 3?) was of Corinthian brass, and greatly 
excelled the others. These gates were 30 cubits 
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high and 15 broad, while the doors of the east gate 
were 40 cubits high and required 20 men to close 
them, and had bolts fastened deeply into the solid 
stone threshold (Jos. Wars, V. v. 3, VI. v. 3). 

The bars, bolts, locks, ete., of doors of gateways 
were the same as those used for doors of houses, 
but larger in proportion (see HOUSE). 

In some cities of Syria the doors were made of 
massive pieces of stone. Buckingham (Arab 
Tribes, p. 221) describes ponderous doors of stone 
in the Hauwran, 15 in. thick, closed on the inside 
with bars. Burckhardt (Syria, p. 90) mentions 
doors of the city gate at Kuffir, 10 ft. high, of 
single pieces of stone; he also mentions doors at 
Ezra, of one piece, 4 in. thick, some upwards of 
9 ft. in height, turning upon hinges worked out of 
the stone. 

Maundrell (Larly Travels, p. 447, A.D. 1697) men- 
tions large stone doors to tombs at Jerusalem, 6 
in. thick, turning on hinges of the same piece with 
the door. Schumacher (Northern Ajlin, p. 71) 
gives a sketch of a basalt door to a tombat Umm 
Keis (Gadara), 4 ft. high, 7 in. thick, with stone 
hinges, and a lock and bolt which can be pushed 
home and withdrawn from the outside. Gates of 
single precious stones are mentioned poetically (Is 
54, Rev 2171). 

At the present day the people of the East have 
reverted to their primitive customs regarding the 
uses of the gate, and many business and social 
duties are carried out there. Thomson (Land and 
the Book, i. p. 31) mentions having seen at Jafia 
the Kédi and his court sitting at the entrance of 
the gate, hearing and adjudicating all sorts of 
cases in the audience of all that went in and out 
thereat. At Suakin in 1886 the present writer 
found it necessary to sit at the gate to transact 
official business in order that the public might freely 
approach and relate their grievances. Bertrandon 
de la Broquére (Harly Travels, p. 349, A.D. 1433) 
gives an interesting account of his reception at the 
court of the Turks, the ‘Sublime Porte,’ at Con- 
stantinople. The ambassadors were received at the 
gate of the palace, and all business was transacted 
there. Chardin relates (vii. 368) that the principal 
gate of the royal palace of Ispahan was held sacred, 
and used by criminals asa place of refuge. The 
present writer conducted all his business transac- 
tions with the governors of Al-Arish, Nukl, and 
Akabah in 1882 at the gate, where there were 
arched roofs giving protection from the sun and 
rain, and seats for the administration of justice. 
At Nukl the council chamber was immediately 
over the gate. The city gateways of the present 
day have usually flanking towers and overhead 
galleries, with an arched passage within, so that a 
second set of gates may be erected inside the 
barbican or courtyard. ‘ Frequently in the gates 
of cities, as at Mosul, these recesses are used as 
shops for the sale of wheat and barley, bread and 
grocery’ (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 57 note). 
Morier (Second Journey through Persia, p. 189) 
speaks of the market for mules, asses, and camels 
held every morning outside the gate of Teheran, 
and also states that temporary shops and tents of 
sellers of all sorts of goods were erected there. 
Denham ard Clapperton (Discoveries in Africa, 
i. 216, 217) speak of the markets for slaves, sheep 
and cattle, wheat, rice, etc., outside one of the 
principal gates of a town. At Jerusalem there is 
an extensive temporary market outside the Jaffa 
gate on a Sunday morning, and here also is the 
principal place of public execution. 

The gate of a city is necessarily the place for 
the collector of local customs to sit to receive 
the moneys due for commodities entering the city 
(Mt 9°). 

These gateways are often very highly orna- 
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mented, sentences from the Koran being inscribed on 
the doorways and on the doors (cf. Dt 6°, Is 542, Rey 
21"). Maundrell (Larly Travels, p. 488, A.D. 1697), 
speaking of Damascus, says, ‘ In these walls you find 
the gates and doors adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety.’ 
The city gates of the present day are usually two- 
leaved, of wood studded with iron nails, and often 
covered with iron or Oey plates. As in olden 
times, the gates of walled cities, such as Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Cairo, etc., are closed at night 
(Robinson, BHP iii. 455; Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 25). 

Burying places were outside the gate (Lk 72) ; 
so was the mpocevyy) at Philippi (Ac 16%); Jesus 
suffered ‘ without the gate,’ He 13! (cf. Lv 244, Nu 
15°6, 1 K 212° 38 ete.). 

The word ‘ gate’ is used, in a figurative sense, ina 
variety of ways. It is used, esp. in Dt, to denote 
the city itself, ‘And thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemy’ (Gn 2217 24, Tt 1212). We read also 
of the gate of heaven (Gn 281”) ; the gate of the Lord 
(Ps 118”) ; the gates of death (Ps 91°); the gates of 
the grave (Is 38!°); the gates of Hades (Mt 1638). 
The gate from its importance and defensive strength 
becomes the synonym for strength, power, and 
dominion. ‘Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise’ (Is 6018); ‘The Lord loveth 
the gates of Zion’ (Ps 87?) ; ‘Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates’ (Ps 24’); in time of calamity the gates 
howl and languish, lament and mourn (Is 14?! 326, 
Jer 14°), By metonymy ‘the gates’ meant those 
who administered justice at the gates and held 
government (Hom. J/. ix. 312; cf. Mt 1638). 

To keep and watch over the temple, city, and 
palace gates were porters (doorkeepers) and watch- 
men (1%, Oupwpds, rvdwpds, portarius, ganitor). In 
the temple of Jerusalem the duties of keeping the 
gates ultimately devolved upon the Levites (1 Ch 
gist. 15%, 2 Ch 314, Jer 354). In the time of the 
Chronicler 4000 of the Levites were porters (door- 
keepers) about the temple (1 Ch 235), and the porters 
waited at every gate (2 Ch 35). The location of 
the porters at the gates is given in 1 Ch 26. 

In the palace of Shushan (Est 27! 6?) the king’s 
chamberlains kept the door. In the time of our 
Lord it is mentioned that a maid kept the door of the 
court of the high priest at Jerus. (Jn 1876, cf. Ac 12%), 
There were also porters and watchmen to the city 
gates. David sat between the two gates at Maha- 
naim, and the watchman went up over the gate 
and called unto the porter (2S 18%). The lepers 
called to the porters of the city of Samaria (2 K 
710), Nehemiah on rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem speaks of appointing the porters, and 
appointing watches of the inhabitants (Neh 7**;) ; 
he also set his servants over the gates when they 
were shut on the Sabbath (Neh 13”). There were 
also guards to the gates (2 K 11°) and guard 
chambers (1 K 14%). Keepers of prison doors are 
spoken of (Ac 5% 12°). 

The porter or doorkeeper (@vpwpds) of a fold is 
spoken of as opening to the shepherd (Jn 10%). 
In private houses there were doorkeepers to watch 
the entrance (Mk 13*4). In Greek and Roman houses 
there was a small room (Oupéy, cella) for the porter 
and also for his dog, which was usually kept in 
the hall to guard the house (Aristot. Oecon. i. 6; 
Plato, Protag. p. 314; Aristoph. Hguit. 1025; 
Tibull. i. 1. 56). C. WARREN. 


GATH(n3‘wine-press’; LXX Té0; Jos. Mirra; Vulg. 
Geth), one of the five royal cities of the Philistines 
(Jos 18%, 1S 6”), the site of which is still uncertain, 
though its position can be located, within a radius 
of a few miles, from the various references to it in 
Scripture. The preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of its identity with the village of Tell es-Safi, 
the Blanchegarde of the Crusaders; while some 
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authorities give reasons for identifying it with th 

village of Beit Jibrin, which is leo dantiied ss 
Eleutheropolis. These two sites are about 8 
miles apart, within that portion of the Shephelah 
or undulating country which was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, and is recognized as being within the 
border of the Philistines. According to Josephus, 
however (Ant. Vv. i. 22), Gath was in the territory 
of Dan, and is coupled with Jamnia as though in 
its vicinity on the southern border of the territory. 

Gath is not mentioned in Jos as having been 
allotted to either the tribe of Judah or Dan, but 
all the references to it indicate that it was close to 
the border separating these two tribes : in common 
with Ashdod and Gaza, it remained in possession 
of the Anakim after Joshua had destroyed them 
out of all the other cities of Palestine (Jos 112). 

Gath was a fenced city of considerable import- 
ance, and was constantly the scene of struggles 
between the Philistines and Israelites, and was 
taken and retaken by either side (1S 74 17% 2, 
28 21”, 2 K 12”, 1 Ch 7 88 181 208, 2 Ch 118 268). 

The journey of the ark of God from Ashdod to 
Gath (1S 5), and thence by Ekron to Beth-shemesh 
and Kiriath-jearim, indicates the site of Gath to 
have been near the boundary-line between Dan 
and Judah. The account of the flight of the 
Philistines on the death of Goliath, ‘by the way 
to Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron’ 
(1 8 17°), gives the same indication. 

Gath remained a stronghold of the Philistines 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and the latter 
twice (but see DAVID, i. 564°) took refuge there: 
first, when he fled from Saul at Gibeah (1 S 21?°) 
he went to Achish the king of Gath, and being 
discovered, feigned himself mad in their hands ; 
secondly, when he again fled from Saul at the head 
of 600 men, he dwelt with Achish at Gath, and 
formed a friendship with him (18 27°) and with 
the Gittites, 600 of whom came after him from 
Gath when he reigned in Jerusalem, and accom- 

anied him under Ittai the Gittite on his flight 
rom Jerusalem over Jordan (2S 1518), when his 
son Absalom conspired and stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel. 

Rehoboam fortified Gath (2 Ch 118), but it seems 
to have fallen again into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, as Uzziah ‘brake down the wall of Gath’ 
(2 Ch 26°) when he went forth and warred against 
the Philistines. Amos about this time speaks of 
‘Gath of the Philistines’ (Am 6?; see Driver’s 
note). The last reference to Gath as an existing (?) 
city is in the Bk. of Micah (1!°), in the days: of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, ‘Declare ye it not at 
Gath.’ Both Ashdod and Ekron are referred to in 
the times of Josiah (Zeph 2) and after the Exile 
(Zec 9°), but Gath has disappeared from history. 
It may have been destroyed when Hezekiah smote 
the Philistines even unto Gaza (2 K 188), or when 
Sennacherib ‘came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah and took them’ (2 K 18"), as it plays no 
further part in history. 

Little is learned concerning the site of Gath by 
reference to Eusebius and Jerome. Gath is stated 
to have been 5 Roman miles north of Eleutheropolis 
towards Diospolis (Lydda), while Gath-rimmon, a 
Levitical city in the tribe of Dan, is stated as about 
12 miles from Diospolis towards Eleutheropolis : 
this would in each case indicate a site close to 
Tell es-SAfi, which is situated within the boundary 
of the tribe of Judah, and is nowhere near the site 
which Gath-rimmon is supposed to have occupied 
in Dan, not far from Joppa and Lydda. It may, 
then, be assumed that both these references are to 
the royal Gath of the Philistines and not to Gath- 
rimmon (Onomast. s. ‘Gath’). Jerome in another 
work (Comm. in Mic 14) states that Gath, one of 
the five cities of the Philistines, was situated near 
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the borders of Judah on the way from Eleutheropolis 
to Gaza, and was then a very large village. ‘There 
is obviously a mistake in the word ‘ Gaza,’ as the 
way indicated does not go near the borders of 
Judah. Eusebius further mentions the Gath to 
which the ark was taken from Ashdod on the way 
to Ekron as lying between Antipatris (Ras el-‘Ain) 
and Jamnia (Yebna) ; this line lies within the tribe 
of Dan, and the Gath thus located appears to be 
Gath-rimmon and not the royal Gath. 

The Crusaders considered Gath to be identical 
with Jamnia (Yebna), and erected there the castle 
of Ibelin, which Benjamin of Tudela (Larly Travels, 
p. 37) identifies with Jabneh, now Yebna (Will. 
Tyr. 15. 24. 25). 

The view that Gath, Bethgabra, Eleutheropolis, 
and Beit Jibrin are all one and the same city is 
based by Thomson (Land and Book) and Canon 
Tristram (Bible Places) on the ground that Beth- 
gabra and Beit Jibrin may be rendered ‘ house of 
the giants’ (Anakim), and on the finding of the name 
Kherbet Gat among the ruined heaps at Bet Jibrin, 
and also on the assumption that Mareshah was a 
suburb of Gath (2 Ch 118, Mic 1"4), from the con- 
nexion of the words in those two passages. As, 
however, the word Gath in Hebrew signifies 
‘ wine-press,’ and as the Anakim at one time occu- 
pied all the territory round about, this proposal 
cannot be pressed home. 

The view generally accepted is that proposed by 
Porter in 1857, viz. that Gath is represented by 
the site of the modern village of Tell es-Sdji. 
The position generally satisfies all the geographical 
references so far as they go, and for a fenced city 
it is naturally a very strong site, having precipitous 
sides towards the west. The only difficulty is that 
the sites of Ekron, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, and 
other Philistine fenced cities do not present any 
natural features capable of defence; they are 
simply mounds on the undulating plain, and it 
may be that Gath may yet be discovered as a 
mound somewhere near Teli es-Sdfi. If it had 
such pronounced natural features for defence as 
the hill in question has, it is difficult to understand 
how its existence can have so completely dis- 
appeared from history after the time of king 
Hezekiah. 

Tell es-Sdfi (BRP? ii. pp. 29-32) is an isolated 
oblong hill or ridge stretching from north to south 
between the Shephelah to the east and the plains 
of Philistia to the west, Wady es-Sunt (the 
valley of Elah) passing by on the north. It stands 
out conspicuously towards the north, south, and 
west, about 300 ft. above the plain and 700 above 
the Mediterranean ; and, presenting on three sides 
many hundred feet of white precipices, would as a 
fenced city have been remarkably strong. There 
are many caves and excavations on the northern 
scarps ; water is obtained to the west at the foot 
of the hill. The name signifies ‘the white hill,’ 
and it can be seen at several hours’ distance to 
north and west. 

On the top is a modern village of mud huts with 
a sacred wely. There are still remains of drafted 
stones visible, remnants of the old castle of 
Blanchegarde (Alba Specula), erected in A.D. 1144 
by Fulke of Anjou as a check against the incur- 
sions of the Saracens from Ashkelon. It was 
taken by Saladin in A.D. 1191 and dismantled, but 
was again fortified by Richard of England in the 
following year. It continued for some centuries as 
a place of importance in the hands of the Moslems. 
(See, in addition to the authorities cited above, 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 194ff. ; Gautier, Sowvenirs de 
Terre-Sainte, 93). C. WARREN. 


_ GATH-HEPHER (7977 ni ‘ wine-press of digging’; 
in Jos 19% with 7 locale 125 ABA Which AV mis- 


takenly tr. Gittah-hepher).—The home of the 
prophet Jonah (2K 14”), and on the border of 
Zebulun and Naphtali near Japhia and Rimmon 
(Jos 19/13), which have been identified in the 
villages of Yafa and Rummédneh. _ : ; 

There is a general concurrence in the identifica- 
tion of Gath-hepher with the present village of 
el-Meshhed (SWP i. pp. 363-367), the site of one 
of the many Moslem tombs of Neby Yfnas, the 
prophet Jonah. This village is regarded by both 
Christians and Moslems as being the home of the 
prophet Jonah, and there appears to be a chain of 
tradition supporting this view. About 24 miles to 
the west of e/-Meshhed is the village of Sefftrieh, 
where there are still the remains of a castle and 
church identified by Robinson (BRP ii. 345) as 
the site of the Sepphoris of Josephus, the Tsippori 
of the Rabbins, a We not mentioned in Scripture, 
but afterwards called by the Romans Diocesarea. 
Jerome says (Prowm. in Jonam) that the home 
and tomb of the prophet Jonah were shown at a 
small village 2 miles from Sepphoris or Diocesarea 
on the road to Tiberias. Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th cent. states that the tomb of the prophet 
Jonah was shown in his time near Sepphoris (Zarly 
Travels in Palestine, p. 89). Isaac Chelo in the 
14th cent. states that the name of Gath-hepher was 
Meshad (Carmoly, Jtin. p. 256). The rabbinical 
writers state that the tomb of Jonah the prophet 
was shown at Gath-hepher on a hill near Sepphoris. 
The wely or makdn has two domes, and is very 
conspicuous, dominating the plain on the north at 
a height of 1250 ft. above the Mediterranean. 


LITERATURE. —Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 252; Reland, Pal. ii. 786; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 200. C. WARREN. 


GATH-RIMMON (j217n2).—There are perhaps two 
places mentioned of this name. 

4. A Levitical city in the territory of Dan (Jos 
21%, 1 Ch 6%), situated near Jehud, Bene-berak, 
and Me-jarkon, not far from Joppa (Jos 19*). 
The site has not been ascertained. This is prob- 
ably the Gath mentioned by Eusebius as lying 
between Antipatris and Jamnia (Onom. s. ‘ Gath’). 
A Gath-rimmon is mentioned as lying between 
Diospolis and Eutheropolis, but this reference is 
probably to the royal city of Gath. See GATH. 

2. A town of Manasseh, west of Jordan (Jos 21”), 
assigned to the Levites. It is only once mentioned, 
with no indication whatever of its situation within 
the tribe of Manasseh. It follows immediately 
after Gath-rimmon of Dan in the previous verse ; 
and as the LXX has Ie8a6a (B) or Bardod (A), and 
the parallel passage in 1 Ch 6” has Bileam (ays), 
it is possibly an error of the transcribers. Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. would read in Jos 21% nyba:, and identify this 
with the place referred to in 1 Ch 6” (so also Bennett 
in SBOT on Jos ad loc.). See further IBLEAM. 

C. WARREN, 

GAULANITIS ((avAaviris).—The name of a dis- 
trict east of the Sea of Galilee, and frequently 
mentioned by Josephus, together with Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and Batanea. It is from Gaulon, 
Tavddév, which is the Gr. form of the Heb. word 
Golan, }9\3, of which the modern Arab. representa- 
tive is Jauldn. Could we locate with certainty 
Golan, which was the northernmost of the three 
cities of refuge east of the Jordan, we should have 
the central or chief city of the district in question, 
and thus be able, no doubt, to determine its geo- 
graphical limits more definitely. 

After the death of Herod the Great, Gaulanitis 
fell to his son Philip, and during his long reign 
was a portion of his dominions (Ané. XVIII. iv. 6). 
It was divided into two parts, Upper and Lower, 
and belonged to Agrippa Il., from whom it revolted 
to the Romans in A.D. 66-70 (Josephus, Life, 37 ; 


GAULS 


Wars, Wl. iii. 5, Iv. i. 1). The province could not 
have been of great extent; it was free from hills, 
having some portions rocky and others exceedingly 
fertile. It is a part of the great east-Jordan 
plateau, and rises some 2000 ft. above the sea-level. 
Judging from existing ruins, this region was once 
densely populated. See on the whole subject 
Schareacuen The Jauldn. S. MERRILL. 


GAULS (Taddra) are mentioned in 1 Mac 8? as 
conquered by the Romans, and in 2 Mac 8” as 
defeated in Babylonia by the Jews (RVm in the 
second passage and AV in both read ‘ Galatians’). 
The historical allusions are doubtful, although 
probably the former passage refers to the victories 
of Manlius in Asia Minor (B.c. 189). See further 
under GALATIA, p. 89. 


GAZA (my Gn 10%, Dt 2%, Arab. Ghiizzeh).— 
One of the five chief cities of Philistia, situated on 
a slight eminence amidst trees and gardens at a 
distance of 2 miles from the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and on the high road from Egypt 
to Jaffa and the East (lat. 31-30° N.; long. 34- 
33° E.). Between the present town and the coast 
rises a high range of sandhills,* which protects the 
town from the westerly winds of winter, but is a 
constant source of danger and loss, as the sands, 
impelled by the winds from the sea, are ever ad- 
vancing inland; and it is supposed, with much 
probability, that the city of the time of the judges 
(ec. B.C. 1100) is buried beneath these immense 
mounds. To the east of the town rises a ridge, 
270 feet high, called el-Muntar, or ‘the watch- 
tower,’ supposed to be the mount, ‘in the direction 
of Hebron,’ to which Samson carried the gates of 
the city (Jg 16%); and on the coast are some traces 
of ruins, Tell et-Tineh and el-Mineh, which are con- 
sidered to mark the position of the former harbour. 
There is, however, no natural harbour, or safe 
anchorage, at any part of this coast for many miles 
from Gaza, and the place could never have been 
a seaport town. One of the most interesting ob- 
jects about Gaza is the forest of ancient olive 
trees extending for 3 miles along the Jaffa road, 
somewhat resembling a forest of ancient oaks in 
the gnarled and wrinkled character of their bark, 
and the girth of their corrugated trunks.t The 
country around is rich and well cultivated, or else 
laid out in pasturage for sheep, goats, and herds 
of cattle; and the Arabs from the neighbour- 
ing desert assemble here in the market-place 
to buy and sell commodities. They belong to 
the Azazimeh and Terabin tribes inhabiting the 
districts to the N. and S. of the Wady es-Seba 
(here called the Wady Ghizzeh), and stretching 
southwards into the sterile region of the Badiet 
et-Tih. 

History.—Gaza is one of the most ancient cities 
named in the Bible. We find it mentioned, along 
with the cities of the plain, as lying along the 
border of the Canaanites (Gn 10'*),t and it was 
captured, but not retained, by the tribe of Judah 
on the invasion of Pal. by the Israelites (Jg 11% 1%). 
The special interest of its early history is connected 
with the exploits of Samson during the wars between 
Israel and the Philistines (Jg 13-16), at which time 
G. seems to have risen to a position of great im- 
portance, and to have become the capital of the 
Philistine confederacy; a position which it re- 
tained down to the time of Alexander the Great. 


* Survey Map of Palestine. 

+ One of these trees was found to be 19 feet in circumference 
at 4 feet from the ground when measured by the present writer 
in 1884; and many of them may be a thousand years of age 
and upwards. A ; 

{ It does not necessarily follow that Gaza was in existence at 
that time, but only in the time of the writer of the Book of 
Genesis. 
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In the year B.c. 710, when joined in alliance with 
Sabako king of Egypt, and ruled by Hanno, it was 
attacked by Sargon and the army of Assyria. A 
pee battle was fought at Raphia (the modern 
afeh), about half-way between Gaza and the 
Wady el-Arish (‘River of Egypt’), in which the 
allies were defeated by Sargon. Hanno was de- 
pee of his crown, and carried captive to Assyria 
y the conqueror. This was the first trial of 
strength between the two great powers of Egypt 
and Assyria..* Still later (B.c. 332) G. was strong 
enough to resist for a period of two months a 
siege by Alexander the Great, after the battle of 
Issus, but was ultimately taken by storm. The 
city at this time is described as 20 stadia distant 
from the sea, and very difficult of access owing to 
the height of the sandhills. The city itself was 
wide, and placed on a lofty hill and strongly forti- 
fied by a wall.t 
But the ultimate decay of G. foretold by the 
jeepics (Jer 47, Am 1°, Zeph 24, Zec 95) was 
astening towards fulfilment. G. suffered greatly 
(1 Mac 11% ® 13%) in the wars between Ptolemy 
1x. and Alexander Jannzeus, a prince of the Mac- 
cabean line (B.C. 105-78). By Augustus it was 
assigned to the kingdom of Herod along with the 
neighbouring maritime cities. This brings us to 
the first event recorded in NT history in which 
the name of G. comes prominently into view, 
namely, the conversion and baptism of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, which took place near the city (Ac 
8*6), The precise spot where he was _ baptized 
by Philip cannot be determined with certainty ; 
but it may be inferred to have been at the 
crossing of either the brook Wady el-Hessy or 
Wady el-Halib by the road from Jaffa to Gaza.t 
Henceforth G. almost disappears from the page 
of history, till in A.D. 634 it was captured by the 
generals of the first calif, Abu Bekr. During 
the crusades it was garrisoned by the Knights 
Templars, but finally fell into the hands of Saladin 
after the disastrous battle of Hattin (A.D. 1170). 
Since then it has remained a Mohammedan city. 
(For a full account of Gaza and its history see G. 
A. Smith, H@HZ 181 ff., and cf. Gautier, Souvenirs 
de Terre-Sainte, 116 ff.; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. 
Researches in Pal. (1896), p. 279ff.). E. Huy. 


GAZARA (Tafdpa, Tdégfapa, Tagnpd, Téonpa).—An 
important stronghold often mentioned during the 
Maccabeean struggle, 1 Mac 4% 7% 9°? 13°% (in this 
last all MSS have Tdfav, Gaza, but the context and 
the parallel passage in Jos. Ant. XIU. vi. 7 show 
that the correct reading is Tafdpay, see RVm) 13°° 
147-84 158 161, 2 Mac 10. In Ant. XII. vil. 4, XIV. 
v. 4, Wars, I. vili. 5, it is called Gadara. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is the OT GEZER 
(which see). See further, Schiirer, HJP I. i, 261f., 
372, and G. A. Smith, HG AL 215 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

GAZELLE (nx zébhi, Sopxds).—AV renders zébhi 
in the poetical books, and in 28 238 1 Ch 12° by 
roe. RV gives the same rendering, but adds in 
the marg. in all but three places (2 8 2", Ca 3° 7°) 
gazelle. In the lists of animals used as food AV 
renders zébhi by roebuck, while RV renders it in- 
consistently with itself in the other passages, 
gazelle. The latter is undoubtedly the correct 
rendering for all, instead of roe and roebuck. The 
Arabic word zabvi, the exact counterpart of zébhi, 
is one of the names of the gazelle in that tongue ; 


* Rawlinson, Anc, Mon. vol. ii. 144. he . 

+ Arrian, ii. 26, where an account of the siege is given. During 
its progress Alexander received a wound in the shoulder. 

t The Hessy is crossed by the road at a distance of 12 miles 
from Gaza, the Halib at 5 miles. Either of these spots fits in 
with the narrative. The ruins of el-Mineh on the seacoast 
mark the site of a town and episcopal see of the 5th cent 
called ‘ Constantia’ or ‘Limena Gaze.’ 
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the other is ghazal, from which our word gazelle is 
derived. It was expressly permitted as food 
(Dt 1245 145 15”), It was daily served on Solomon’s 
table (1 K 4%), Asahel and the Gadites were as 
fleet as zébhis (2S 2!8, 1 Ch 128). The zébhi was 
much hunted (Pr 6°, Is 13%). It is frequently 
alluded to in Ca (27 9 17 3° 4°78 84). The fem. form 
may zébhiyyadh became (by law of interchange) 
Aram. tabitha, which was translated dopkdés = 
gazelle (cf. Ac 9**), 

The gazelle, Gazella Dorcas, L., is one of the 
most beautiful of the antelopes. It is abundant 
throughout the country, but especially in the 
remoter mountain districts and in the deserts. It 
is often met with in herds, which sometimes number 
asmany asa hundred. The general colour is fawn, 
with white and dark stripes down the face, and a 
white mark on the hind quarters. A local variety, 
called the ariel gazelle, Gazella Arabica, Ehr., is 
found in Gilead. It is of a darker fawn colour 
than the type. 

Gazelles are hunted by lying in wait for them at 
the springs, or by chasing them with greyhounds 
and falcons. They are very fleet, however, and 
often ‘deliver themselves from the hand of the 
hunter’ (Pr 65). They are often taken in large 
numbers by driving them into an enclosure, with 
a pitfall at either side. As many as fifty may 
thus be taken at one time. When taken young 
the gazelle is easily tamed, and becomes very 
affectionate. G. E. Post. 


GAZERA (A Tafnpdé, B Kagnpd), 1 Es 5*1.—His 
sons were among the ‘temple servants.’ In Ezr 2% 
GAZZAM. 


GAZEZ (13, Wellh., de gent. et fam. Jud. 26, 
would write 113).—4. A son of Ephah, Caleb’s con- 
cubine, 1 Ch 2%, 2. In same verse a second G. is 
mentioned as a son of Haram, who was another of 
Ephah’s sons. Smith’s DB? incorrectly states that 
this second G. is omitted in B. The latter MS 
reads both times Tefove; Luc. has in second 
instance Tafds. 


GAZINGSTOCK.—Men are no longer punished 
by being exposed to public gaze, whether in the 
stocks or otherwise, and ‘gazing-stock’ has gone 
out of use. It is one of several compounds of 
‘stock’ which have become obsolete. We find 
‘mocking stock’ in 2 Mac 77; and Tindale uses 
‘gestyngestocke’ in Dt 287 for EV ‘byword.’ 
The only compound still in use is ‘ laughing-stock.’ 

Gazingstock (1611 ‘gazing stocke’) occurs Nah 
Some . will set thee as a gazingstock’; Heb. 
352 [in pause], lit. ‘as a sight’ (from 7x ‘to look 
upon’); the word is found also in Gn 16% ('x9 by, 
AV ‘Thou God seest me,’ RV ‘Thou art a God 
that seeth,’ RVm ‘God of seeing’—which is prob- 
ably nearest the mark, ré¢ being a subst. here); 
in 158 16” of David (EV ‘ goodly to look to’); and 
in Job 337 (5p, of the wasting away of Job’s 
flesh, EV ‘that it cannot be seen’). For the 
thought of Nah 3° Davidson refers to Ezk 2817-38, 
Mt 1, 1 Co 4°; to which may be added the other 
example of ‘ gazingstock,’ He 10° (cf. also Moab. 
Stone, 1]. 12, ‘a g. to Chemosh and to Moab’), Here 
the ptep. Searpifduevor is tr’ in AV ‘whilst ye were 
made a gazingstock,’ in RV ‘being made a g.,’ a 
tr. which comes from the Bishops’ Bible ; Wye. and 
Rhem. having ‘spectacle,’ after Vulg. spectaculum 
facti, ‘This is the only occurrence of the Gr. verb, 
but Oéarpov ylvoua is found in 1 Co 49, alread 
referred to, in a precisely similar meaning, E 
‘We are made a spectacle unto the world,’ which 
is Wyclif’s and the Rhem. tr., again after Vulg. 
spectaculum factt. Tindale’s word here is ‘gas- 


yngestocke,’ and he is followed by the other ver- 
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sions. Shaks. uses ‘gaze’ for ‘gazing-stock’ in 
Macbeth, Vv. vill. 24— 
‘Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze 0’ the time ; 

We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

“Here may you see the tyrant.”’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


GAZITES ({opnyy7).—The inhabitants of GAZA 
(wh. see), Jos 13? (AV Gazathites), Jg 16. 


GAZZAM (o3:).—A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr 2%, Neh 7°), called in 
1 Es 5%! Gazera. See GENEALOGY. 


GEBA.—4. (y23, in pause y33= Gaba, a ‘hill’) Acity 
of Benjamin—one of those assigned under Joshua 
to the Levites (Jos 2127, 1 Ch 6”). It was situated 
on the N.E. border of Benjamin (Jos 18%). It is 
abundantly clear from the history of the two king- 
doms that Geba is to be identified with the modern 
Jeba. The latter lies some 7 miles to the N. of 
Jerusalem, the road to which joins the main road 
between Bethel and Jerusalem, just N. of Teli el- 
Ful (Gibeah). It is situated on the S. side of the 
steep defile of the Wady Suweinit, facing Mich- 
mash (Mkhmds) on the other side (1 § 145 ‘The 
one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmash, 
and the other on the south in front of Geba’). It 
was from this spot that Jonathan (18 14%), 
accompanied only by his armour-bearer, started to 
descend the precipitous cliffs of the pass, and, in so 
doing, purposely revealed himself to the garrison 
of the Philistines on the opposite height. The 
words of the latter merely served to confirm the 
two warriors in their resolve, while the very 
audacity of their undertaking ensured its success. 
Climbing up on their hands and feet (v.45), they 
fell upon the astonished Philistines with un- 
diminished vigour, and, by their daring, initiated 
a panic, which quickly spread throughout the 
Philistine forces, and caused the complete discom- 
fiture of the latter at the hands of Saul. Saul, 
with but a scanty remnant of his forces, would 
seem to have been encamped at Gibeah (13! Geba 
must be a mistake for Gibeah; cf v.!), some 3 
miles to the S., so that Jonathan could start on 
his daring errand without awakening the suspicions 
of his countrymen as to the object of his expedition. 
In the reign of Asa king of Judah, this important 
position on the frontier was fortified with ‘the stones 
of Ramah (er-Ram) and the timber thereof, where- 
with Baasha (king of Israel) had builded’ (1 K 15% 
=2 Ch 16°). From this period onwards G. appears 
to have marked the N. limit of the kingdom of 
Judah. Hence we find the old formula, ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba,’ which denoted the extent of 
the united kingdom, altered into ‘from Geba to 
Beersheba’ (2 K 238, ef. Zee 14°). The position of 
Geba, its strategic importance, and its distinction 
from the similar-sounding Gibeah (for the latter 

oint cf. Jos 18°: *8), are once more clearly shown in 

saiah’s dramatic picture of the march of Sennia- 
cherib’s army against Jerusalem from the N. 
(Is 1078-82, see GIBEAH, 2 (4)); while in the times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah it was still a well-known spot 
(Neh 115! 19% cf. 75°, Ezr 278, 1 Ch 8°), 

In the following passages the Hebrew text 
wrongly gives Geba for Gibeah: Jg 201-8 15 
13% 16; for further details see GIBEAH, 2. In Jg 
20% (see above) Geba is to be restored in place of 
Gibeah, while in 2 § 5% it seems probable that we 
should restore Gibeon for Geba, in accordance with 
the parallel passage 1 Ch 14°. 

2. (TarBat) About 3 miles N. of Samaria. It 
was the southernmost of the three fortresses 
which commanded the road leading up from Es- 
draelon, through the pass of En-gannim (Jenin), 
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into Samaria. It was between this fort and Scy- 
thopolis that Holofernes pitched his camp pre- 
paratory to attacking Judea (Jth 31). 

J. F. STENNING. 

GEBAL.—4. 533, Tai8dd or PeBdd, Ps 83° (Eng. 7]. 
A mountainous district south of the Dead Sea, 
which still bears the name of Jebd/ (Robinson, BR 
li. 154). Josephus regards TofoNdirs as a part of 
Idumea (Ané. II. i. 2, cf. IX. ix. 1), and Jerome 
explains Seir by Gebalena (Euseb. Onomast. ‘Seir’). 
In Ps 838 Gebal is named, together with Ammon, 
Amalek, and other nations, as forming a confederacy 
against Israel. Thedate and occasion of the psalm 
are unknown, but many commentators connect it 
with the events described in 1 Mac 5. 

2. $33, (ot pecBirepor) BuBAlwy, Ezk 27°. GEBALITES 
odaiz, AV Giblites, but in 1 K ‘the stonesquarers,’ 
Jos 13°, 1K 5%. A Pheenician city, situated on 
rising ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, 
and about 20 miles N. of Beirft. The name is 
found frequently in Phenician (CZS 1) and Assy- 
rian inscriptions in the forms Gubal or Gubli (cf. 
Schrader, COT i. 174 and Gloss.), and also on the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets; while to the Greeks the 
town was well known as Byblus (Bv)os or Bios, 
ef. Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The modern name is 
Jebel. The city was celebrated for the worship 
of Adonis and Astarte, while its maritime im- 
portance is attested by Ezekiel, who speaks of 
the ‘elders and wise men of Gebal’ as being the 
carpenters or ‘calkers’ of the ships of Tyre (27°). 
According to Jos 13° the land of the GEBALITES 
(AV Giblites) was included within the ideal bound- 
aries of Israel; but it was never occupied by the 
Israelites, and it seems doubtful whether it could 
in any sense have been regarded as belonging to 
the Promised Land. Moreover, the passage is syn- 
tactically incorrect (‘4237 pqx7), and the widely 
different reading of LXX points to an early corrup- 
tion of the text. It is better to read ‘as far as the 
border of the Gebalites,’ *baan 5:33 ay, omitting the 
preceding words 7737) 5x7, and to suppose that 
the territory of Gebal extended inland in a south- 
easterly direction (see Dillm. ad loc.). The 
Gebalites are mentioned again in 1 K 5 [Heb.*], 
where they are said to have fashioned the stones 
for the building of the temple along with the 
builders of Solomon and the builders of Hiram. 
But here, too, the text is probably faulty. Thenius 
reads, ‘and Solomon’s builders . . . fashioned 
them (the stones), and made a border for them’ 
(adam for od>23m, LXX gBadov), H. A. WHITE. 


GEBER (732 ‘man’ or ‘mighty man,’ Taép A, 
om. B Lue. 1 K 4%).—One of Solomon’s twelve 
commissariat officers, whose district lay to the E. 
of Jordan, and perhaps S. of that of the officer 
mentioned v.%. At the end of y.!° comes a sen- 
tence referred by AV and RV to this Geber, and 
rendered ‘and he was the only officer which was 
in the land.’ This is usually thought to mean 
that in this large district more than one officer 
might have been expected, but that this was not 
the case, probably because the country was rugged 
and thinly populated. Such a rendering, however, 
together with the interpretation put upon it, can 
by no means be extracted from the Hebrew, which 
is certainly corrupt. Klostermann by a clever 
emendation obtains the statement ‘and one officer 
was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah 
son of Nathan, mentioned v.° as ‘ over the officers.’ 
Cf. the interpretation of Jos. (Ant. VIL ii. 3) émi 
6é rovrwy els adu dpxwv amodedELKTO. 

C. F. BURNEY. 

GEBIM (o’2327 ‘the trenches’).—A place N. of 
Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which are graphically 
pictured by the prophet as saving their goods by 
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flight upon the approach of the Assyrian army, 
Is 10% only. In Eusebius (Onomast. s. ‘Gebin’) 
a Geba 5 Roman miles from Gophna, on the 
way to Neapolis (Shechem), is noticed. This is 
the modern Jebia, which, being near the great 
northern road, is a possible site for Gebim. See 
SWP vol. ii. sh. xiv. C. R. ConDER. 


GECKO (apis ’dndkah, uwvyad}, mygale).—The AV 
(Lv 11%) renders ’aéndkdh, ferret. This animal, 
however, is not found in the Holy Land, and is not 
at all likely to be the one intended here. The 
LXX pvyad} signifies the shrew mouse, of which 
several kinds are met with in the Holy Land: (1) 
Sorex araneus, De Selys, Arab. far el-khald, in the 
hilly districts of N. Galilee; (2) S. tetragonurus, 
Desm., in Lebanon; (3) S. pygmeus, De Selys, 
about one-third as large as the first; (4) S. crassi- 
caudus, Licht., a silver-grey species, in the S. 
deserts ; (5) S. fodiens, Schreb., the water shrew, 
by streams in Ceelesyria and Antilebanon. Not- 
withstanding the above tr of the LXX and the 
notion of the Rabbins that the hedgehog was the 
animal intended, the position of ’éndkah among the 
lizards has inclined scholars to regard it as one of 
them. The RV has adopted gecko (so Pesh.). This 
rendering, however, must be regarded as purely 
conjectural. There are several of the Geckonide in 
the Holy Land. The commonest of all is the com- 
mon gecko, Ptyodactylus Hasselquistii, Schneid., 
which is found everywhere among rocks and in 
ruins and about houses. It has a fan-shaped foot 
(whence its generic name), with suckers by the 
sides of the toes, so that it can walk on smooth 
walls, and even run inverted like a fly. It moves 
noiselessly. But it can emit a rapid clucking 
sound, by vibrating the tongue against the palate. 
The name gecko is an attempted imitation of this 
sound. There is a popular superstition in the 
country, that a gecko, crawling over the body, 
will produce leprous sores; hence its name abw 
bureis, ‘father of leprosy.’ This opinion, which is 
probably ancient, would add to the lacertine form 
of the animal a reason for considering it unclean. 
It has a flattish-triangular head, covered with 
scales, a wide mouth, large eyes and small teeth, 
and a broad tail, nearly as long as the body. The 
general colour is black, but the whole body is 
spotted with rows of rounded warts or promi- 
nences. It is the most repulsive-looking of the 
lizards in Palestine. G. E. Post. 


GEDALIAH (ib, abu ‘J” is great’).—4. Son 
of Ahikam, who had protected Jeremiah from the 
anti-Chaldzan party (Jer 26%), and probably grand- 
son of Shaphan, the pious scribe (2 K 22). G. 
naturally shared the views of Jeremiah. This 
commended him to Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
him governor over ‘the poor of the people that 
were left in the land.’ His two months’ rule and 
treacherous murder are detailed in Jer 40, 41 
(2 K 252-25), At Mizpah in Benjamin the scattered 
elements of the national life gathered round G. 
First came Jeremiah, then the remnant of the 
army, and finally the Jews that had been dispersed 
in the adjacent countries. At G.’s bidding they 
began to settle in the deserted towns, and to 
gather in the now ownerless crops. Meanwhile 
Baalis, king of the Ammonites, resolved, by the 
assassination of G., to destroy ‘the remnant of 
Judah’ (Jer 40"). He found a tool in Ishmael ‘of the 
seed royal,’ formerly a high officer under Zedekiah, 
but now a bandit in the service of Ammon 
(41), Disbelieving the warnings which he re- 
ceived, G. entertained Ishmael and ten followers 
at Mizpah. G. and the small garrison of Jews 
and Chaldeans were slain, probably while at table 
(Jos. Ant. X. ix. 4), and their bodies cast promiscu- 
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ously (419) into the ancient cistern of Asa. The 
plot of Baalis succeeded but too well; for the 
Jewish captains, fearing lest they might be held 
responsible for the audacious murder of the great 
king’s representative (41738), fled into Egypt, 
carrying with them Jeremiah and ‘all the remnant 
of Judah.’ ‘It seemed to be the revocation of the 
advantages of the Exodus’ (Stanley). The anni- 
versary of G.’s murder—the third day of the 
seventh month, Tisri (Zec 7°8)—has been ever 
since observed as one of the four Jewish fasts. 
Gritz (see Cheyne on Jer 41!) argues that G.’s 
government lasted five years, but his reasons do 
not seem conclusive. 

2. 1 Ch 253-9 eldest ‘son’ of Jeduthun, leader 
of the second course of temple musicians. 3. Ezr 
108 (1 Es 9 Joadanus), a priest ‘of the sons of 
Jeshua,’ who ‘had married a strange woman.’ 
4, Jer 38! son of Pashhur (Jer 20'°), a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah. 5. Zeph 1! grandfather 
of the prophet Zephaniah. Neve) Savy EEE 


GEDDUR (A Tcddovp, B Keddovp), 1 Es 5°°.—In 
Ezr 2*7 Neh 7% GAHAR. 191 was perhaps read 
SBE 


GEDER (7733).— An unidentified Canaanitish 
town, whose king was amongst those conquered 
by Joshua, Jos 12% (only). While LXX A has 
Tadép, B has ’Acet. It is very probably identical 
with Beth-gader of 1 Ch 2°. In 1 Ch 27% Baal- 
hanan, who had charge of David’s olives and syco- 
mores, is called the Gederite (7737), which may be 
a gentilic name derived from Geder, although some 
prefer to derive it from GEDERAH (wh. see). 


GEDERAH.— AV of 1 Ch 4% reads, ‘Those 
that dwelt among plants (RVm plantations) and 
hedges,’ but RV gives ‘the inhabitants of Netaim 
and Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr™ 
of aq7n oryn; vay. In that case the Gederah re- 
ferred to would probably be the city of that name 
located by Jos 15° in the Shephelah, the modern 
Jedireh (SWPP vol. iii. sh. xx.) and the Gedour of 
Eusebius (Onomast. p. 254, Lagarde, 2nd ed.). The 
gentilic name Gederathite (‘n7237) occurs in 1 Ch 
124, J. A. SELBIE. 


GEDEROTH (nin3, in 2 Ch 287 '37).—A town of 
Judah in the Shephelah, Jos 1541, 2 Ch 2838, noticed 
with Beth-dagon, Makkedah, and Naamah. It 
appears to be the modern Katrah near Yebna, 
where a Jewish colony is now established. Possibly 
it is also the Kidron of 1 Mac 15*- 41 16°. See SWP 
vol. iii. sh. xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


GEDEROTHAIM (o:n573) occurs in Jos 15% as one 
of the fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the 
Shephelah. There are, however, fourteen cities 
without it, and it is probable that the name has 
arisen by dittography from the preceding Gederah 
(Noldeke, Krit. d. AT, 101). The names of the 
cities in the LXX show several divergences from the 

T ; in v.** Adithaim is omitted, and after Tadnpa 
we read xal ai ératdes adrfs, which is evidently 
intended to be the tr of ona (‘sheep-folds’), 
Both the Oxf. Heb. Lex. and Siegfried - Stade 
are surely in error in stating that the name is 
omitted in the LXX. The subterfuge of the AVm 
‘Gederah or Gederothaim’ is, of course, not per- 
missible. J. A. SELBIE. 


GEDOR (7573, 173).—1. A town of Judah, named 
along with Halhul and Beth-zur, Jos 15; cf, 
1Ch 4438 127 (in this last 735, Baer and Kittel 
wun). It is generally identified with the modern 
Jedir (Robinson, BRP? ii. 13) north of Beit Sur. 
2. The district from which the Simeonites are said 


to have expelled the Hamite settlers, 1 Ch 4°. 
The LXX, however, reads T'épapa (Gerar), and 
Gerar ‘suits admirably as to direction’ (Kittel in 
SBOT). This reading is adopted also by Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. i. 344), Bertheau (Chron. 51), Hitzig 
(on Mic 15), Graf (Der Stamm Simeon, 25), Oxf. 
Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, ete. 


GEDOR (7173, 733 ‘ wall’).— 4. A Benjamite, an 
ancestor of king Saul, 1 Ch 8% 9°, 2. 3, The 
eponym of two Judahite families, 1 Ch 4* 1%. See 
GENEALOGY. 


GE-HARASHIM (on »°3), ‘valley of craftsmen,’ 
1 Ch 44, Neh 11%. In the latter passage it occurs 
with Lod and Ono. The name may survive at the 
ruin Hirsha, E. of Lydda. See SWP vol. ii. sh. 


Xiv. 


GEHAZI (73, except in 2 K 5% 845, where it is 
“ma, ‘valley of vision’; LXX Ivefet, Vulg. Giezt) is 
four times called the servant (ry3, lit. ‘ boy’) of 
Elisha, a term which indicates a lower kind of 
service than Elisha’s ‘ministry’ to Elijah. He 
may, however, be the person called in 2K 4# 
Elisha’s minister (n2¥>), the word which is applied 
to Elisha himself in 1 K 19%. Gehazi is one of 
those Bible characters—Achan, Judas, Ananias, 
Demas, etc.—whose crimes and apostasy point the 
moral that the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil. What is known of him is told in three 
narratives. 

1. In the story of the lady of Shunem (2 K 4*%7) 
he appears as a man of shrewd practical sense, but 
incapable of understanding the impulses of deep 
feeling. His moral quality is scarcely defined. 
Elisha having failed to persuade his benefactress 
to ask any favour, turns in perplexity to consult 
his servant (414). G. has penetrated the good lady’s 
thoughts, and tells the prophet of her secret longing 
forason. Elisha perceives that his servant’s insight 
has surpassed his own, and, recalling the Shunam- 
mite, promises that the desire of her heart will be 
granted. In the sequel to the story, when the 
lady, bereft of this child of promise, comes in haste 
to the retreat at Carmel and casts herself at the 
prophet’s feet in a passion of grief, G.’s common- 
place mind is shocked at this liberty taken by a 
woman. He would rudely thrust her away; but 
the prophet, pitying her unknown sorrow, reproves 
his servant for adding to the bitterness of her soul. 
When she has told the cause of her grief, G. is 
directed to hasten to Shunem, saluting no man by 
the way (cf. Lk 104), and lay the prophet’s staff on 
the face of the child. 

2. In the story of Naaman G. appears as a 
finished example of covetousness (2 K 5”°-*7), 
baseness is in startling contrast to the high- 
mindedness of his master. In vain does Naaman 
ee his treasure on the acceptance of Elisha; he 

as to depart with it intact (5'5). To the sordid 
mind of G. this situation of affairs presents a 
temptation which he cannot resist. His passion 
for gain, probably long nourished in secret, 
suddenly overmasters him. The voice of reason 
and religion is stifled, and blasphemy, lying, sacri- 
lege, and friud come to serve his master passion. 
Elisha’s refusal to take the stranger’s gold seems 
to him madness. ‘As J” liveth,’ he will secure a 
portion of it for himself—thus lightly does he use 
the same oath with which Elisha solemnly refused 
the filthy luere (5'**°), Running to overtake the 
Syrian cavalcade, G. invents a clever story of two 
poor young sons of the prophets having just come 
to Samaria, whose wants Elisha has bethought 
himself of supplying out of the treasure which he 
had refused for himself. G. begs for them a talent 
of silver (£400!) and two changes of raiment. 
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) Plausible though the story was, it could hardly 

fail to lower the prophet in the estimation of the 
Syrians. They would reflect that he was like 
other men, after all. But G.’s request is at once 
granted, and two of Naaman’s servants return to 
Samaria laden with the changes of raiment and 
twice as much silver as had been asked. When 
they come to the hill (>, LXX els 7d cxorewdy, to 
the secret place, from a reading bss; Vulg. jam 
vesperi) G. dismisses the men and conceals his 
prize. He then boldly presents himself before his 
master, and in answer to a question assures him 
with an air of innocence that he has been nowhere. 
But the prophet has at last discovered his servant’s 
true character, and with searching interrogations 
lays bare his guilt, and reads the very thoughts 
and intents of his heart. G. is utterly confounded. 
Pale and speechless he hears the curse of Naaman’s 
leprosy entailed, with awful appropriateness, on 
himself and his family for ever, and goes from 
Elisha’s presence a leper, white as snow. 

3. In the third narrative (2 K 81°) G. appears 
engaged in conversation with king Jehoram, who 
has called him to recite the story of Elisha’s 
wonderful deeds. G. is telling of the restoration 
of the Shunammite’s son to life, when the lady 
herself comes on the scene to petition the king to 
reinstate her in the house and land which she had 
lost in a recent famine. The difficulty of imagin- 
ing the king talking to a leper and G. glorifying 
Elisha has led some critics to suppose that this 
narrative is misplaced, and should appear before 
2K 5. Butit reads quite naturally as it stands. 
Conversation with lepers was not forbidden. The 
story certainly shows G. in a more favourable 
light than the previous narrative. The notice 
taken of him by the king, and the truthfulness 
and respect with which he recounts the deeds of 
his former master, may be charitably taken to indi- 
cate that affliction had at last made him a wiser 
and better man. 

Elisha’s choice of this covetous man to be his 
follower presents a difficulty of the same kind, 
though not so great, as Christ’s choice of a 
covetous disciple. It appears that the prophet’s 
insight, though often marvellous, was sometimes 
quite ordinary (2 K 44). He confesses his inability 
to read the mind of the Shunammite: ‘J” hath hid 
it from me, and hath not told me’ (4?’). In the 
same way he was evidently mistaken with regard 
to the character of his servant. He probably chose 
him for his ready wit and practical sense; and if 
he detected in him a love of money, he may have 
hoped that the force of example would wean him 
from it. But to minds steeped in avarice the 
means of grace are often a savour of death rather 
than of life, and a holy example may not change 
the heart. ‘ Happy was it for Gehazi,’ says Bishop 
Hall, ‘if, while his skin was snow-white with 
leprosy, his humbled soul was washed white as 
snow with the water of true repentance.’ 

J. STRACHAN. 

GEHENNA. — The word Gehenna, Téevva in 
Tischendorf and WH (or Teévva according to other 
scholars, on the ground of its derivation from the 
Aram. 0373), is derived ultimately from the Hebrew 
expression O37 °3 = ‘valley of Hinnom,’ Jos 15° 1816, 
Neh 11%, which is an abbreviated form of j2>3 
pin=‘valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jos 15° 1816, 
2Ch 28% 338, Jer 79-32 1926, or in the Kethib of 
2 K 231° ni3a a. But this place became so notori- 
ous through its evil associations that it was simply 
called ‘the valley’ car’ eEoxjv, Jer 2% 31”, and the 
gate of Jerusalem leading to it ‘the valley-gate,’ 
2 Ch 26°, Neh 2-15 318, This valley lay to the 8S. 
and S.W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, B&P ii. 273, 
274). The derivation of 37 is quite uncertain. 
In the LXX this name appears variously as ¢dparyé 
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’Ovdu (B: ‘Evvdu A), Jos 158; (B) vdan Zovvdu (B: 
viod "Evydu A), Jos 186; Talevva (B: Tat ’Ovvdu A) 
Jos 18%; TaBevOou (B: InBeevvdu A), 2 Ch 283; we 
Bavé “Evvépu (B: yn Beevyou A), 2 Ch 33. Elsewhere 
we find generally ¢dpayé (viod) ‘Evvdu. 

This term is used in a variety of meanings in 
the course of Israelitish and Jewish history. These 
we shall consider separately according as they 
appear in OT, Apocalyptic literature, the NT, or 
in later Judaism. 

I. ITs USE IN THE OT falls under three heads. 
(a) It is used in a merely topographical sense. 
Thus it formed the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin, Jos 158 181, and the northern limit of 
the district ee ee by the tribe of Judah after 
the Captivity, Neh 11, and lay in front of the 
gate Harsith of Jerusalem, Jer 192. See further 
under HINNOM (VALLEY OF). 

(0) It is used in a religious significance as imply- 
ing a place of idolatrous and inhuman sacrifices. 
These were first offered by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who made their children to ‘ pass through the fire’ 
to Molech in this valley, 2 K 16%, 2 Ch 283, and 2K 
218, 2 Ch 33%. These sacrifices were probably made 
on the ‘high places of Topheth, which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jer 7?!; cf. Jer 32%. 
In order to put an end to these abominations, 
Josiah polluted it with human bones and other 
corruptions, 2 K 231-1314. But this worship of 
Molech was revived under Jehoiakim, Jer 11/0, 
Ezk 20°°. In consequence of these idolatrous 
practices in the Valley of Hinnom, Jeremiah 
prophesied that one day it would be called the 
‘Valley of Slaughter,’ and that they should ‘ bur 
in Topheth till there be no place to bury,’ Jer 7? 
194, Many scholars have accepted the statement 
of Kimchi (c. 1200 A.D.) on Ps 27: ‘Gehennam fuit 
locus spretus, in quem abjecerunt sordes et cadavera, 
et fuit ibi perpetuo ignis ad comburendum sordes 
illas et ossa; propterea parabolice vocatur judicium 
impiorum Gehennam.’ But this is denied by 
Robinson, i. 274, who writes that ‘there is no 
evidence of any other fires taan those of Molech 
having been kept up in this valley’ (Rosenmiiller, 
Biblisch. Geogr. I. 1. 156, 164). 

(c) It signifies the place of punishment for re- 
bellious or apostate Jews wm the presence of the 
righteous. Gehinnom or Gehenna is not actually 
mentioned with this signification in the OT, but 
it is it and no other place that is implied in Is 50” 
‘in a place of pain shall ye lie down,’ and 66% with 
this new connotation. Both these passages are very 
late, and probably from the same hand—not earlier 
than the 8rd cent. B.c. (see Cheyne, Introd. to the 
Bk. of Isaiah, p. 380; Smend, Alttestamentliche 
Religionsgeschichte, p. 506). Further, the punish- 
ment of the apostate Jews in Is 6674 is conceived 
as eternal: ‘They shall look upon the carcases of 
the men that have transgressed against me; for 
their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 

uenched, and they shall be an abhorring to all 
deche The punishment of Gehenna is implied also 
in Dn 122 ‘some to shame and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ Weshould observe that the same word jix71 
‘abhorrence’ occurs in these two passages, and in 
these only, and the reference in both is to Gehenna. 

Il. Irs MEANING AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
IN APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.* In this literature 

* There is no actual mention of the word Gehenna in biblical 
Apocryphal literature ; but in Jth 1617— 

avec) Ovecry Exovioreecévars TH Ever Leov. ‘ 

Képios Tavroxpérap txdinhoe avrous ev yet pe xploreas, 

Dotivecs wip wal oxbarnnus eis cupzHs HUTEY, 

xed zroboovres tv aicbhoes tws wldivos— 
the reference to Gehenna is undeniable. In Sir 71’, however, 
the text ixd/xnois cotBois zip xa) oxuarnk is probably corrupt, 
being without the support of the Syriac Version and the best 
MSS of the Ethiopic. Sheol, moreover, has become synonym- 
ous with Gehenna in the Similitudes. Thus: ‘Sheol will 
devour the sinners in the presence of the elect,’ 568, cf. 6310, 
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this conception underwent further development. 
(a) Thus Gehenna was conceived as a place of 
corporal and spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous for ever. (See 
Eth. En. 27° * 90 27), In the Similitudes of that 
book, #.e. chs. 37-70, there is a slight modification 
of the above idea. Thus, though the punishment 
is everlasting, only its initial stages will be exe- 
cuted in the presence of the righteous. On the 
expiration of these, the wicked will be swept for 
ever from the presence of the righteous, 48° 62! 18, 

(0) A place of spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous. Heretofore 
Gehenna was always conceived as a place of both 
corporal and spiritual punishment. This new 
development is attested in the Eth. En. 91-104 
(c. 184-95 B.c.). Thus in 98° ‘their spirits will 
be cast into the furnace of fire.’ Cf. also 103%. 
From 99" 1037-8 it is clear that Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms in this writer also. 
See also 100°. The same conception is found in an 
Essene writing, t.e. Eth. En. 108° and in the 
Assumpt. Mos. 10%. In the latter passage Gehenna 
or rather ‘the valley’ is mentioned by name (see 
Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 48, 44). It is 
noteworthy that in all these books only a blessed 
immortality of the souls of the righteous is taught. 

(c) A place of corporal and spiritual punishment 
Sor all the wicked in the presence of the righteous. 
We arrive at this stage of development in 2 Es 
796-38 «Et apparebit locus tormenti, et contra 
illum erit locus requietionis: clibanus gehenns 
ostendetur, et contra eum jocunditatis paradisus. 
Et dicet tune Altissimus ad excitatas gentes—— 
““Videte contra et in contra; hic jocunditas et 
Bie ead et ibi ignis et tormenta.” ’ 

II. Irs MEANING IN THE NT.—In the NT 
Gehenna is always the final place of punishment 
into which the wicked are cast after the last judg- 


ment. Itis a place of torment both for body and 
soul. Thus Mt 5” ‘It is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not th 


whole body go into Gehenna.’ So also in 5%, 
Some have argued that Christ has here only the 
living in view; but this limitation appears un- 
warranted. It is not till after the final judgment 
that the wicked are cast into Gehenna. At the 
resurrection, soul and body are united. Both are 
punished in Gehenna. Gehenna as the last punish- 
ment was conceived also as the worst. It slew 
both soul and body—not, indeed, in an absolute 
sense, but relatively. Thus Mt 10% ‘Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna.’ Cf. Lk 125, This final stage of retri- 
bution is carefully distinguished in Eth. En. 224-33, 
There the souls in the third division of Sheol are 
raised in order to be delivered over to their worst 
penalty, but of the sinners in the fourth division it 
1s said: ‘Their souls will not be slain on the day of 
judgment, nor will they be raised from thence.’ 
For the phrase ‘slaying of the soul’ in this con- 
nexion, compare also Eth. En. 108%6 Gehenna 
is conceived as a fire, Mt 5” 189; an unquenchable 
fire, Mk 9%; as a place where ‘their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,’ Mk 9%; a 
‘furnace of fire,’ Mt 13” 5; “the outer darkness,’ 
Mt 8 22! 25°. It is the ‘lake of fire’ in Rev 
19% 2010. 14-15 218, Hades is finally cast into it, 
Rev 204. In the NT Hades and Gehenna seem 
never to be confused together. 

IV. IN LATER JUDAISM.—Here Gehenna is con- 
ceived as a Purgatory for faithless Jews, who 
were afterwards to be admitted into paradise, but 
still remained the place of eternal perdition for 
the Gentiles (cf. Weber, Jiidische Theologie*, pp. 
341, 342 ; Driver, Sermons on OT, 79 f., 87, 89f., 97). 

R. H. CHARLEs. 

GELILOTH (nid3, Padiadd, A ’Ayad\Ab8).—One 


of the places mentioned in Jos 18” as defining the 
S. boundary of Benjamin. The border, it is said, 
after leaving the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
‘went out’ first to En-shemesh (probably ‘Ain 
Haud, about 2 miles E. of Jerusalem), and after- 
wards to G. ‘in front of the ascent of Adummim,’ 
and so passed on into the Jordan Valley. The 
‘ascent of Adummim’ is in all probability the 
ascent, some 5 miles long, leading up from the 
plain of Jericho to Talaat ed-Dumm, about 6 
miles E.N.E. of Jerusalem, on the regular route 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. The place G. 
has not, however, been identified ; and all that can 
be said about it is that it was some spot on the 
boundary between Benjamin and Judah, conspicu- 
ous as a landmark to a traveller preg ay up this 
steep ascent. In Jos 15’, where the N. boundary 
of Judah (in the opposite direction) is described, 
the place, similarly described, is called Gilgal 
(saan, LXX B Taaydd, A Tadydd). We have no 
means of determining which is the true reading ; 
the idea that the Gilgal between Jericho and the 
Jordan can be intended is, of course, quite out of 
the question ; the border, at the point in question, 
must, as is evident from the terms employed 
(‘went up,’ 155; ‘went-down,’ 18!">- 18), have 
been above the plain. 

Geliloth, in the sense, as it seems, of circuits 
or districts, appears also (in the Heb.) as the 
technical name of the administrative districts of 
the Philistines (Jos 132, Joel 3 (4)4; ef 1 Mae 5°)— 
perhaps, of those ruled by their five ‘lords’ 
(Jos 13%). It occurs likewise in the obscure and 
uncertain expression (Jos 22-1), ‘districts of 
Jordan’ (j77:7 nia), which describes the locality in 
which the altar ‘ Ed’ was built by the 24 tribes. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

GEM.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


GEMALLI (2: ‘camel-owner,’ or ‘my 
warder’).—Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13” P. 


GEMARA.—See TALMUD. 


GEMARIAH (A723, 377923 ‘ J” hath accomplished ’). 
—1. A son of Shaphan the scribe, from whose cham- 
ber Baruch read the prophecies of Jeremiah in the 
ears of all the people. He vainly sought to deter 
king Jehoiakim from burning the roll (Jer 36) 2- 
12.25), 2, A son of Hilkiah who carried a letter 
from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon (Jer 29°). 


re- 


GENDER (a clipt form of ‘engender,’ which 
comes from Lat. ingenerare, through Old Fr. en- 
gendrer, the d being excrescent after » as in 
‘tender’ from tener) is used in AV both transi- 
tively and intransitively, both literally and figura- 
tively. The trans. and lit. sense ‘to beget’ is 
common in Wyclif, as Mt 1° (1380) ‘Abraham 
gendride, or bigate, Ysaac’; and Ee 6° (1388) ‘If 
aman gendrith an hundrid fre sones, and lyveth 
many yeris, and hath many daies of age, and his 
soule usith not the goodis of his catel, and wantith 
biriyng; Y pronounce of this man that a deed 
borun child is betere than he.’ It is from Wye. 
(1388) that the AV tr. of Job 38% comes, ‘The 
hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it?’ 
(ny, Gen. ‘ingendred’; RVm ‘given it birth’). 
In Zec 13° Wye. uses the word of mother as well 
as father, ‘his fader and moder that gendriden 
hym,’ and in the same verse he speaks of ‘his 
fadir and modir, gendrers of hym’; and then in 
Gal 44 he employs the word of the mother alone 
= bear, bring forth children, ‘gendringe in to 
seruage.’ This has passed into AV (in Tindale’s 
form ‘which gendreth unto bondage’) through all 
the intermediate versions (Gr. eis dov\elay yevvdca, 
RV ‘ bearing children unto bondage ’). 
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The Gr. verb yevéw, like the Eng. verb ‘ gender,’ proper! 
refers to the father, but is used of the mother in Lk 118. 57 2329, 
Jn_ 1621, and in this passage. The meaning of the passage is 
well brought out by Lightfoot, ‘for these women are (represent) 
two covenants; one of them, which was given from Mount 
Sinai, bearing children unto bondage ; inasmuch as she (fs) 
is Hagar.’ Add Gwynne’s explanation, ‘As Hagar, the bond- 
woman, brought forth children unto bondage,—for the children 
follow the condition of their mother,—so likewise did the Sinaitic 
covenant bring forth children unto bondage; the one is a fit 
representative of the other.’ 


This trans. verb is used metaph. in 2 Ti 2% ‘But 
foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strifes’ (verve. udxas ; Wye. 
‘gendren chidingis,’ Tind. ‘gendre stryfe,’ Rhem. 
‘ingender braules’). 

The intrans. examples (= ‘ copulate,’ ‘ breed’) are 
Ly 19° and Job 21, with which cf. Shaks. Othello, 
Iv. li, 62— 

‘Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GENEALOGY.—Under this title will be con- 
sidered—A. Biblical Genealogy in general; B. The 
Genealogical Lists of the Tribes of Israel and a 
few other lists of names; C. Lists of persons and 
families associated with the labours of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

A. 1. Definition. — The word genealogy (sing. 
and plur.) occurs in OT as a tr. of the Heb. noun 
wm (dm. dey. Neh 75) and of the denom. verb 
vn? (only Hithp. in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh), 
with the meaning of a family register or a regis- 
tration by families (1 Ch 4° 517-17 ete.). In con- 
nexion with these registrations are often given 
lines of descent (cf. 1Ch 1-9), and occasionally 
the pedigrees of individuals (1 Ch 210-18. 36-41 e¢ q/.). 
Tables of genealogical descent also appear in OT 
as an expansion of the word niv)in, ‘generations’ 
(cf. Gn 51 101 11” ete., also Mt 11 BiBros yevérews 
"Inood Xpcrod, LXX for ninbin 1p, ‘The genealogy 
of Jesus Christ,’ RVm). Genealogies appear in two 
forms—one giving the generations in a descending 
scale (Gn 5, Ru 4'8-23 etc.), the other in an ascend- 
ing scale (1 Ch 6-4, Ezr 7} etc.). 

2. The registration of families and indwiduals.— 
Just when the Hebrews began to preserve family 
registers it is impossible to determine. Lists of 
families and of citizens for official purposes must 
have been made very early, in connexion, for ex- 
ample, with the census of David(2S 24). Familiarity 
with such enrolments is implied in the reference 
to ‘the book of J”’ (Ex 32%, Ps 1391), ‘the book 
of life’ (Ps 69%8, cf. Is 43, Dn 121), and they seem 
to be directly mentioned in Jer 22°, Ezk 13% At 
the time of the giving of the Deuteronomic law 
there must have been some way of determining 
whether one was of pure Isr. descent (Dt 237°). 
But in the earlier centuries of the pre-exilic period, 
when marriages probably were freely made with 
the old Can. inhabitants, and when these inhabit- 
ants were being gradually incorporated and 
amalgamated into Israel, a motive for carefully 
preserving lines of individual descent is not appar- 
ent, and we have no reason to believe that such 
records were generally made. An exception, 
which is only probable, may have occurred in the 
ease of royalty, nobility, and perhaps the priest- 
hood. (The laws of inheritance seem not suffi- 
ciently complicated to have pegs the preserva- 
tion of family genealogies). After the restoration, 
however, when Israel had become a church, and a 
sharp line of separation was drawn between the Jews 
and the other peoples of Palestine, and union with 
them by marriage had become a grievous trespass 
(Ezr 91-4), the case was far different. Hence, from 
the time of reforms introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. B.C. 444), the preservation of family 
genealogies, or records of the descent of individuals, 
became a matter of special importance. Already, 


at that time, certain families were debarred from 
the office of priests because they could not produce 
genealogical registers (Ezr 2°-®, Neh 78-65)" From 
then onwards care was doubtless exercised for 
their preservation. Their value is shown by the 
repeated allusion to them in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and 
Neh. To become a priest, a prime requisite was 
an evidence of proper pedigree. From the state- 
ment of Josephus that his pedigree was given in 
the public records (Vita, 1; cf. c. Ap. i. 7), it is 
probable that family genealogies were thus kept 
from their importance in reference to inheritance, 
marriage, redemption of lands, and service in the 
temple. Many families at the time of Christ 
evidently had genealogical registers (Mt 11, Lk 2% 
373%, Ac 4%, Ro 11, Ph 3°), 

‘Davidide, or descendants of the house of David, were found 
among the Jews in the Persian, Grecian, and even as late as the 
Roman period (comp. Zunz, Analekten, No. 5, p. 46, note 18). 
But, in consequence of the exterminating wars and the Dispersion, 
the records of old families were lost as early as the first centuries, 
and even the families of the priests did not remain unpolluted 
(Jerus. Kiddushin, iv. 1)’ (Zanz in Asher’s Itinerary of Benj. 
Tudela, ii. p. 6). Julius Africanus (Hp. Aristides, v.) gives a 
tradition that Herod 1. destroyed the genealogical lists which 
were kept at Jerus., to deprive Jewish families of the knowledge 
of their descent. This story is doubtful, though received by 
some. (See Sachs, Bettrdge, Heft ii. pp. 155 ff.). 

3. Figuratwe and artificial genealogies.—These 
appear frequently in OT. In Gn 5 an unbroken 
line of descent of ten generations—from Adam to 
Noah inclusive—furnishes a chronology for the ante- 
diluvian period; in Gn 11-6 a similar line from 
Shem to Terah inclusive furnishes the chronology 
of the period from the Deluge to the birth of Abra- 
ham. In Gn 10isa table of nations, presenting the 
geographical and political relationships in the form 
of a genealogy or family tree from the three sons 
of Noah. From Terah, Abraham, and Isaac is 
traced the descent of the peoples with whom Israel 
recognized a close racial union, 7.¢. the Aramzans of 
N. Mesopotamia (Gn 220-4), the tribes of Arabia (Gn 
251-18), the Ammonites and Moabites (Gn 19°), and 
Edomites (Gn 36). These peoples, both as wholes 
and in their various subdivisions, are mentioned 
as descendants from individual ancestors bearing 
generally tribal or geographical names, as though 
popes and tribes grew out of single households. 

he same principle is applied to Israel, who is 
represented as the father of twelve sons, bearing 
the names of the twelve tribes, from whom in like 
manner sprang the various clans and families of 
these tribes (cf. Gn 46-2", Nu 26). 


This form of representation is not peculiar to OT writers. It 
is the usual way in which primitive peoples explain their origin 
and tribal relationships. The Greeks traced their descent from 
Hellen, who had three sons, Dorus and Aeolus, who gave their 
names to the Dorians and Aeolians, and Xuthus, who through 
his two sons, Ion and Achzus, became the forefather of the 
Ionians and Achezans. But especially is this the method of 
Sem. people, as is illustrated among Israel’s kinsmen, the Arabs. 
According to their writers, the inhabitants of Arabia are ‘ patri- 
archal tribes formed by the subdivision of an original stock on 
the system of kinship through male descendants. A tribe was 
but a larger family ; the tribal name was the name or nickname 
of a common ancestor. In process of time it broke up into two 
or more tribes, each embracing the descendants of one of the 
great ancestor’s sons, and taking its name from him. These 
tribes were again divided and subdivided on the same principle.’ 
‘Between a nation, a tribe, a sept or sub-tribe and a family, 
there is no difference on this theory, except in size and distance, 
from a common ancestor’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, pp. $f.). This likewise seems to have been 
the view in Israel, and is especially worked outin P. (Most of 
the genealogical tables and tribal and family lists in the Hex. 
belong to this document). 


While in some instances tribes, clans, or families 
take their name from historic persons,—some Arabic 
clans are thus named (Kinship, p. 15; Sprenger, 
Mohammed, iii. p. exxxvi, Jour. Bibl. Ltt. vol. xi. 
1892, p. 120),—in genealogical lists the founders of 
tribes, clans, and families are usually to be re- 
garded as eponymous heroes, for countries and 
cities are frequently mentioned as parents (Miz- 
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raim Gn 10%, Canaan 10%, Gilead Jg 111, Hebron 
1 Ch 2%, e¢ al.). Under the form of family experi- 
ence are given events of tribal life (Gn 38. See 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 289; Stade, Gesch. i. 
pp. 157f.; Moore on Jg 1415), Elder sons prob. 
represent earlier or more powerful tribes and fami- 
lies ; marriages their coalitions, the weaker being 
perhaps the wife, and an inferior a concubine ; 
untimely deaths their disappearances; different 
relationships of the same person political or geo- 
graphical changes or different traditions (cf. Stade, 
Gesch. i. p, 30). But many genealogical stories 
and relationships originated evidently in folk- 
tales, and hence they present a mingling of fact 
and fancy, and the relationships of father, mother, 
wife, son, daughter, etc., cannot be interpreted 
upon any uniform theory in respect to the precise 
meaning of each. , 

Where pedigrees for generations of remote anti- 
quity are given (Gn 5. 1116, 1 Ch 2°12 61-48 e¢ al.), 
they probably do not rest upon authentic records, 
but are artificial. 

‘Life-in the Orient is much too unsafe, and the changes much 
too great, for one to expect to find family records of several 
centuries. Moreover, in the desert [and so generally under 
nomadic conditions which Israel for centuries experienced] 
family archives are unimaginable, and it is sheer nonsense to 
believe that all the branches of a family tree could be preserved 
by memory’ (Sprenger, Mohammed, iii. p. cxli). 

This statement, made in view of Arabian gene- 
alogies, is equally applicable to those of early man- 
kind and Israel. These, too, when they present a 
continuous line of descent from father to son, are 
the conjectures of later ages (see CHRONOLOGY OF 
OT). They are, however, not the fruit of a spirit 
of deception, but of good faith with poetic imagina- 
tion in vindicating family rights and privileges, 
and religious institutions, or in glorifying the 
family and national and religious heroes. The 
impulse for the formation of such pedigrees is 
synchronous with the stress laid upon purity of 
descent and the actual keeping of family gene- 
alogies. The names introduced were not usually 
inventions, but taken from legend and story, 
representing often historical persons, families, and 
conditions. 

These artificial pedigrees abound in Arabic gene- 
alogies (see Sprenger), and also occur in Jewish 
writings—for example, the Seder Olam sutta. 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, Berlin, 1892, pp. 
142 ff.; Asher, Itiner. of Benj. of Tudela, vol. ii. 
pp. 6 ff.). 


B. THE GENEALOGICAL LISTS OF THE TWELVE 
TrIBESs.—These lists are found almost exclusively 
in Gn 4684, Ex 614-°5, Nu 26°, 1Ch 1-9. They 
exhibit different sources, and have suffered much 
in transcription, especially those in Chronicles, 
so that we often have little more than a con- 
fused mass of names, which defy any proper genea- 
logical treatment. The genealogies are partially 
figurative and artificial, and partially genuine 
family records; but where the exact line is to 
be drawn between those due to fancy or theory 
and those due to records cannot always be deter- 
mined. In some instances there may be a com- 
mingling of both elements. The whole history 
behind these genealogies is very obscure; hence 
the explanatory notes, when they depart from a 
recital of mere facts, must be received as tenta- 
tive. The lists are prepared also primarily for 
the purpose of locating OT proper names in this 
Dictionary, and many names are given which 
probe represent no real persons or families, 

ut have arisen from textual errors. 


N.B. The tribes are indicated by Rom. numerals. The vari- 
ous lists under each tribe, grouped by generations, pedigrees, 
or other classifications given in OT, are numbered with Arabic 
numerals, providing a means of cross-reference. Heavy 


pe 
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(Clarendon) type indicates the father of the person or persons 
whose name or names immediately follow. Italics indicate a 
son of the preceding and the father of the succeeding (a con- 
tinuous line of descent from father to son is indicated by a 
succession of names in italics). The child or children of the 
person named in heavy type or italics immediately preceding 
are given in ordinary type. Mothers’ names are placed in 
brackets before their children. The following abbreviations 
are used: d. daughter, f. father or father of, m. mother, s. son 
of, ss. sons of, 3 

Since these lists are found mainly in 1Ch, the following 
abbreviations are used referring to its literature : Pas 

Be. =E. Bertheau in Kgf. Handb. 1873 ; Ke. =O. F. Keil in Bible 
Comm. [1872]; Ki.=R. Kittel in the Sacred Books of the OT, 
a critical edition of the Heb, Text, 1895; Kau.=E. Kautzsch in 
Die Heilige Schrift d. a. T. wibersetzt und herausgegeben, 1894 ; 
Oe.=8. Oettli in Kgf. Komm. 1889; Sm.=R. Smend, Die Listen 
der Bucher Ezra und Nehemiah, 1881; We.=J. Wellhausen, 
De Gentibus et Familiis Juda@is que 1 Chr. 2. 4. enumerantur, 
1870; We. Prol.=J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel, 1885; Zoe. =O. Zoeckler in L e’s Commentary, 1876. 
(Unfortunately, Gray’s Studies in Heb. Proper Names and 
Hommel’s Anc. Heb. Tradition both appeared too late for use 
in the present article]. 


Jacob: (m. Leah) Reuben (I.), Simeon (11.), Levi 
(1I.), Judah (Iv.), Issachar (V.), Zebulun (VI.), d. 
Dinah; (m. Rachel) Joseph (Manasseh and 
Ephraim) (vu.*), Benjamin (vi.); (m. Bilhah) 
Dan (Ix.), Naphtali (x.); (m. Zilpah) Gad (XI.), 
Asher (xIl.), Gn 35-25, cf, 29-30% 3518 4682 
492-27, Ex 115 ete. 

This genealogy is a reflection of a more or less artificial 
division of Israel into twelve tribes (cf. the twelve sons of Ish- 
mael, Gn 2513-16), The history and the sentiment which occa- 
sioned such a motherhood, as well as the order of birth of these 
tribes, and the placing of a daughter among them, is only 
partially clear (see ISRAEL, and Stade, Gesch. i. 145 ff.). 

J. 4. REUBEN: Hanoch, Pallu (2), Hezron, Carmi, 
Gn 46°, Ex 64, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 5°. 

2. Pallu (1): Hliab, Nemuel, Dathan, Abiram, 
Nu 26%, 

3. —— Joel (4)?, Shemaiah, Gog, Shimei, Micah, 
Reaiah, Baal, Beerah, 1 Ch 5**. 

4, —— Joel (3)?, Shema, Azaz, Bela, 1 Ch 5°. 

Bas Jeiel, Zechariah, 1 Ch 5’. 


Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi are names of clans (Nu 265), 
of which we know nothing further. Hanoch appears also as a 
clan of Midian (Gn 254), and Hezron as one of Judah (Nu 2621) ; 
Nemuel is mentioned only in this connexion. For Dathan and 
Abiram see Koran. The relation of Joel to any of the four sons 
of Reuben is not given. Ki., after Sam. and Arab. VSS, removes 
Joel_and inserts Carmi, but the Joel of vv.4 and 8 may be the 
same (Be.); Shema (v.8)=Shemaiah or Shimei. Beerah (1 Ch 5°) 
was a prince of the Reubenites, carried away by Tiglath-pileser. 
Bela, with whom Jeiel and Zechariah are associated, repre- 


sented a powerful clan, occupying a wide extent of territory 
(1 Ch 58f.), 


II. 4. SIMEON: Jemuel,* Jamin, Ohad,+ Jachin,t 
Zohar,§ (m. Canaanitess) Shaul (2), Gn 461, Ex 615, 
Nu 26!2-14, 1 Ch 4%. 

2. Shaul (1): Shallwm, Mibsam, Mishma, Ham- 
muel, Zaccur, Shimei, sixteen sons and six 
daughters, 1 Ch 47-7, 

3. [A list of princes], Meshobab, Jamlech, 
Joshah, (s. Amaziah) Joel, Jehu, (s. Joshibiah, s. 
Seraiah, s. Asiel) Elioenai, Jaakobah, Jesho- 
haiah, Asaiah, Adiel, Jesimiel, Benaiah, Ziza, (s. 
Shiphi, s. Allon, s. Jedaiah, s. Shimri, s. She- 
maiah) 1 Ch 4%4°°8, 

4, Ishi, 
Uzziel, 1 Ch 4%. 


The descent of Shaul from a Canaanitess mother (Gn 4610, 
Ex 615) implies a clan of mixed Isr. and Can. elements. No- 
thing further than their mention is known of the other clans. 
(On the earlydisappearance of Simeon see SmmzoN). Mibsam 
and Mishma (2) are names also of Ishmael’s descendants (Gn 2514, 
1 Ch 1%), and suggest a mingling of Simeonites with the Arabians. 
The princes (3) represent families of shepherds which, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, had conquered for themselves a dwelling- 
place near Gerar (1 Ch 439-41, Gedor MT, Gerar LXX, Ki.). The 
sons of Ishi are captains who went to Mt. Seir, and, smiting the 
Amalekites, abode there (1 Ch 442. 48), 

We. (Prol. pp. 212f.) doubts the historicity of the Chronicler’s 
notices of the continued existence of the tribes of Reuben and 
Simeon during the Heb. monarchy ; Stade also, that of Simeon 
(Gesch. i. p. 155). On the other hand, Graf thought that the 


* Nemuel, Nu 2612, 1 Ch 424, 
+ Wanting 1 Ch 424, Nu 2612-14, 
t Jarib, 1 Ch 424, § Zerah, 1 Ch 4%, 


Pelatiah, Neariah, Rephaiah, 
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tribes had not entirely died out, and saw historical movements 
of their remnants in the Chronicler’s statements (Der Stamm 
Simeon, pp. 22ff.). This is more probable. 

III. 4. LEv1: Gershon (2) (3),* Kohath (9), Merari 
(31), Gn 46", Ex 618, Nu 317 26°7, 1 Ch 61 16 235, 

2. Gershon (1) (3): Libni (6), (Ladan (7)), Shimei 
(8), Ex 617, Nu 3'8, 1 Ch 627 238, 

Libni and Ladan (1 Ch 237-9 2621) evidently represent the same 
clan. Libni is derived from the priestly city Libnah. Why 
Ladan (73) should be its equivalent is not clear. Possibly 


Laadah (77y by (1 Ch 4°1)—if a town—and Libnah were identical, 


and Ladan (j3 by is to be connected with the former. Or Ladan 
may have been a pure clan or family name, and Libni one 
taken from place of residence. 


3. Gershon (1) (2): Jahath, Shimei, Zimmah, 
Ethan, Adaiah, Zerah, Ethni, Malchijah, Baa- 
seiah, Michael, Shimea, Berechiah, Asaph, Zaccur 
(4), Joseph, Nethaniah, Asharelah,}1 Ch 679-43 252, 


The pedigree of Asaph the singer (see ASAPH). His four sons, 
acc, to the Chronicler, were appointed by David for the service 
of song in the house of the Lord (1 Ch 251%), See also (6), and see 
notes under (22ab), 


4. Zaccur (3):t Micaiah,§ Mattaniah (5), She- 
maiah, Jonathan, Zechariah, Neh 12°. 


The pedigree of Zechariah, a musician who, with his brethren, 
t.e. fellow musicians, Shemaiah, Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, Maai, 
Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, took part in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerus. (Neh 1227-36) ; Mattaniahin this pedigree evidently 
corresponds to the M. who was ‘ chief to begin the thanksgiving 
in prayer’ (Neh 1117); mentioned also asa resident of Jerus. 
(Ch 918). 

5. Mattaniah (4): Hashabiah, Bani, Uzzi, Neh 
Wet 

The pedigree of Uzzi, an overseer of the Levites at Jerus. 
(Neh 1122), whose descent is given thus from Mica (Micaiah) (4), 
of the sonsof Asaph. Another line of descent from a Mattaniah of 
the ss. Asaph is given in 2 Ch 2014, viz. Mattaniah: Jeiel, Ben- 
wiah, Zechariah, Jahaziel. Jahaziel was the Levite who en- 
couraged, by divine inspiration, Jehoshaphat and his people, 
prior to the battle with the children of Ammon, Moab, and Mt. 
Seir (2 Ch 20148), 

6. Libni (2): Jahath, Zimmah, Joah, Iddo, Zerah, 
Jeatherai, 1 Ch 67, 


Jeatherai ("2ns)), otherwise unknown, is evidently Ethni 
C3ny) (v.26), and (6) is a fragment of a pedigree of Asaph (3). 
(Cf. the similar names; so Be.; Zoe. rejects this assumption). 
Iddo (73) prob. = Adaiah (7y1¥) 5 Joah (MNV), perhaps through 
textual corruption= Ethan (jn"). 


7. Ladan (2): Jehiel, Zetham, Joel, (ss. Shimei) 
Shelomoth, Haziel, Haran, 1 Ch 23%, cf. 26%. 

8. Shimei (2): Jahath, Zina,|| Jeush, Beriah, 1 Ch 
DEB. 

These ‘sons’ (7) and (8) of Ladan and Shimei, acc. to the 
Chronicler, represented Levitical houses of the time of David. 
Zetham and Joel (7), as the sons of Jehieli, were placed over the 
treasuries of the house of the Lord (1 Ch 2622), The introduc- 
tion of ss. Shimei (7) as subordinate to Ladan (1 Ch 239) is diffi- 
cult of explanation. Probably genealogies varied; cf. Jahath 
gs. Libni in (6), and Shimei s. Jahath in (3). 

9. Kohath (1): Amram (10), Izhar (21), Hebron 
(27), Uzziel (28), Ex 618, Nu 31%, 1 Ch 6% 18 23%, 

40. Amram (9): (m. Jochebed) Aaron (11), Moses 
(18), Miriam, Ex 6”, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 6° 23%, 

41. Aaron (10): Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar (12), 
Ithamar, Ex 6%, Nu 26, 1 Ch 6? 241. j 

42. Eleazar (11): Phinehas, Abishua, Bukki, 
Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok, 
Ahimaaz, Azariah, Johanan, Azariah, Amariah, 
Ahitub, Zadok, Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Sera- 
iah, Jehozadak,{ 1 Ch 644, cf. zr 7*° 2.e. (14). 


Eleazar, with whom this pedigree starts, was, according to P, 
Aaron’s successor (Nu 2028), and priest at the time of the con- 
quest of Canaan (Jos 141). Phinehas is mentioned as his son 
and successor (Jos 2433, Jg 2028), Seraiah the f. Jehozadak, with 
whom this pedigree closes, was chief priest at the fall of Jerus. 
(B.c. 586), and was taken captive and put to death at Riblah 
(2 K 2518-21), while Jehozadak went into captivity (1 Ch 61), 


+ Jesharelah, 1 Ch 2514, 
|| Zizah, 1 Ch 2311, 


* Gershom, 1 Ch 616f., 

t Zabdi, Neh 1117; Zichri, 1 Ch 915. 
§ Mica, Neh 1122. 

¥ Jozadak, Ezr 34 et al. 
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Hence this pedigree, according to the Chronicler’s view (that 
of P) of the origin of Israel's religious institutions, was designed 
to furnish a list of high priests from the entrance into Canaan 
until the Captivity.* As such a list, this line of descent presents 
certain striking features. (1) There is no mention of the line of 
priesthood, Eli: Phinehas, Ahitub, Ahimelech, Abiathar (18143 
2220), unless Ahitub f. Zadok (v.8) is identical with Ahitub f. 
Ahimelech, This, however, is improbable, since the removal of 
Abiathar, in whose place Zadok was established, is regarded as 
a fulfilment of the Rrophecy of the disestablishment of the 
house of Eli (1 K 227. 35), + 

(2) Jehoiada (2 K 119, 2 Ch 2211, etc.), and Urijah (2 K 1611), 
are not mentioned, and the order of the priests appears incor- 
rect. Amariah was chief priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(20h 1911), The next priests mentioned in the historical books 
are Azariah in the reign of Uzziah (2 Ch 2620), and Hilkiah in 
the reign of Josiah (2 K 224, 2 Ch 349). In this list, however, 
there is no Azariah between Amariah and Hilkiah. 

(8) The number of priests, including Aaron, from the Exodus 
to the Captivity, is exactly 23. Allowing forty years, or a genera- 
tion, for each, this gives 40x12+40x11 years. Now, according 
to the artificial chronology of P, Jg, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 2 Ch (see 
CuronoLoey or OT), 480 years elapsed from the Exodus to the 
founding of Solomon’s temple (1 K 61), and 480 years from thence 
to the founding of the second temple, and the Captivity occurred 
in the eleventh generation of this second period. Hence these 
22 names seem chosen to fit exactly into this chronological 
scheme. This is still further seen in the statement—transferring 
10> to 9b (Be. Oe. Zoe.)—that Azariah the 18th priest (including 
Aaron) ministered in Solomon’s temple. 

(4) There is a surprising number of names occurring more 
than once. Such repetition, while possible in a genuine pedi- 
gree, has decidedly a suspicious look, as though the names were 
used simply to represent so much time. 

Hence, in view of these facts, it is evident that this list of 
names, covering many centuries, does not rest entirely upon 
historical records, but, as a whole, is artificial. This accords with 
the modern critical view of the late origin of the Levitical law 
and institutions (OTC, Lect. ix.-xiii.; LOTS pp. 126-159). ‘The 
explanation of Josephus mentioned is not acer upon facts, but 
is a mere surmise. That this list should not be in harmony 
with statements elsewhere in 1 and 2 Ch shows that it prob- 
ably did not originate with the author of Chronicles, but 
represented a notion about the line of priests, varying from 
that which he elsewhere followed. Ki. assigns it to the subse- 
quent additions of 1 and 2 Ch. (On this list see We. Prol. 
pp. 222 ff.). 


13. Jehozadak (12): Jeshua, Joiakim, Eliashib, 
Joiada, Jonathan, Jaddua, Ezr 3?, Neh 121°, 


This genealogy brings the list of high priests down to the 
time of Alexander the Great (Josephus, Ant. x1. viii. 4). 


44%. Aaron (10): ELleazar (11), Phinehas (12), Abi- 
shua, Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Azariah, 
Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok, Shallum, Hilkiah, Azar- 
iah, Seraiah, Ezra, Ezr 7°. 


This ancestry of Ezra, the priest and scribe (see Ezra), is 
evidently the same as that of Jehozadak (12) given in a shorter 
form. Ezra appears to have been a descendant, probably a 
great-grandson, of Seraiah f. Jehozadak, through a younger 
brother. Of similar descent is Azariah (Seraiah, Neh 111) s, 
Hilkiah, s. Meshullam (=Shallum), s. Zadok, s. Meraioth, s. 
Ahitub, mentioned among the priests residing in Jerus. (1 Ch 
911, Neh 1111), Seraiah is probably the correct reading, since the 
substitution of Azariah might be suggested by 1 Ch 618, but not 
the converse. The two names appear, however, elsewhere 
interchanged (cf. Ezr 22 with Neh 77). This Seraiah repre- 
sented a dain of the post-exilic priests in Jerus. (Neh 1111£), 
That he should belong to the high priest’s family has been 
thought striking (Sm. p. 8). 


45. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, Harim, Seorim, Mal- 
chijah (16), Mijamin, Hakkoz, Abijah, Jeshua, 
Shecaniah, Eliashib, Jakim, Huppah, Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah, Immer (17), Hezir, Happizzez, Pethahiah, 
Jehezkel, Jachin, Gamul, Delaiah, Maaziah, 1 Ch 
247-18, 


* The observation on Azariah in v.10 also shows this. 

+ The Jewish explanation of these facts, given by Josephus, 
is that the family of Phinehas s. of Aaron, represented in (12), 
at first held the high priesthood, and afterwards it was trans- 
ferred in Eli to the family of Ithamar s. Aaron, who held the 
priesthood until Zadok’s establishment, which restored it again 
to the family of Phinehas, which had in the meantime been in 
private life (Jos. Ant. y. xi. 5, vil. i. 3). This explanation has 
usually been received. (Ke. thinks that after the slaughter of 
the priests at Nob the tabernacle was moved to Gibeon, and the 
high priesthood intrusted to Zadok’s father, and thus, during 
the reign of David, Zadok was priest at Gibeon [1 Ch 1689], and 
Abiathar at Jerusalem). The Chronicler evidently held to this 
double line of priests, for he says that both Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priest’s office, and places Zadok as the 
representative of the former and Ahimelech (evidently Abiathar 
s. Ahimelech) as representing the latter at the time of David 
(1 Ch 2411), 
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These are the names of the heads of the twenty-four courses 
of priests, sixteen taken from the ss. Eleazar and eight from the 
ss. Ithamar, who, acc. to the Ohronicler, were assigned by 
David for service in the house of the Lord. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, 
and Jachin appear also among the priests or priestly families 
of the post-exilic inhabitants of Jerus. (1 Oh 910, Neh 1110), 


46. Malchijah (15): Pashhur, Jeroham, Adaiah, 
1 Ch 9”, 

47. Immer (15): Meshillemith, Meshullam, Jah- 
zerah, Adiel, Maasai, 1 Ch 9”, cf. Neh 11%, 


Adaiah (16) and Maasai (wy = pwiny Amashsai, Neh 1118) 
(17) are among the post-ex. priests or priestly families of Jeru- 
salem. In Neh 1112f the Doar are slightly different, 1.¢. 
Malchijah, Pashhur, Zechariah, Amzi, Pelaliah, Jeroham, 
Adaiah ; Immer, Meshillemoth, Ahzai, Azarel, Amashsai. 

48. Moses (10): Gershom (19), Eliezer (20), Ex 
18%, 1 Ch 23%, 

49. Gershom (18): Shedwel,* Jehdeiah, 1 Ch 23%, 
2420, 

20. Eliezer (18): Rehabiah, Isshiah,+ Joram, 
Zichri, Shelomoth, 1 Ch 2317 24?! 26%, 

Of these descendants of Moses, who, acc. to the Chronicler, 
represented Levites of the time of David, Shebuel (19) and 
Shelomoth (20) were rulers of the treasuries, A certain con- 
fusion appears in the different lengths of descent assigned to 
each, and in the fact that Jehdeiah (19) and Isshiah (20) appear 
as their contemporaries (see ref.). The LXX obviates this by 


reading Eliezer, Rehabiah, Isshiah, Joram, Zichri, Shelomoth 
(1 Ch 2625), 


241. Izhay (9): Korah (22%), Nepheg, Zichri, Ex 
2 


22°, Korah (21): Assir, Elkanah, Ebiasaph (24), 
Assir, Tahath, Uriel, Uzziah, Shaul [Elkanah], 
Amasai, Ahimoth (ss. Elkanah), Zophai, Nahath, 
Eliab, Jeroham, Elkanah, Samuel (LUXX), Joel 
(Syr. RV), Abiah, 1 Ch 672-28, 

Korah in this list appears as the son of Amminadab (see 
below). 

22°. Korah (21): Ebiasaph (24), Assir, Tahath, 
Zephaniah, Azariah, Joel, Elkanah, Amasai, Ma- 
hath, Elkanah, Zuph, Toah, Eliel, Jeroham, 
Eikanah, Samuel, Joel, Heman (23), 1 Ch 6*?-%8, 
These two lines of descent (222) and (22>) are evidently the 


same (Be. Zoe. Oe.), as may be clearly shown by placing the 
names in parallel columns side by side. 
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(22a), (22>), 
Amminadab, Izhar. 
Korah. Korah. 
Assir Elkanah Ebiasaph. Ebiasaph. 
Assir, Assir. 
Tahath. Tahath. 
Uriel. Zephaniah. 
Uzziah. Azariah. 
Shaul. Joel. 
Elkanah. Elkanah, 
Amasai. Amasai. 
Ahimoth. Mahath. 
Elkanah. Elkanah. 
Zophai. Zuph. 
Nahath. Toah. 
Eliab. Eliel. 
Jeroham. Jeroham. 
Elkanah Elkanah. 
Samuel. Samuel. 
Joel. Joel. 
Abiah, Heman. 


In respect to the variations: Amminadab appears in Ex 623 
as the father-in-law of Aaron, and may have been placed for 
Izhar in (224) through an oversight. Assir and Elkanah are 
either redundant in (228) through a similar cause or have fallen 
out from (22b), Uriel and Zephaniah are difficult to explain as 
equivalents. The names Uzziah and Azariah are interchange- 
able (as in the case of the well-known king of Judah). The 
differences between the other corresponding names have prob- 
ably arisen through transcription. The context clearly de- 
inands the addition of ‘Samuel his son’ in v.27 and ‘Joel’ in v.28. 

This pedigree is clearly artificial. A portion of its construc- 
tion comes from 1S 11, where Elkanah is mentioned as s. 
Jeroham, 8. Elihu, s. Tohu, s, Zuph. Zuph is probably a 
district, and Tohu (Toah Nahath) a family (cf. Tahath 1 Ch 720: 
We. Prol. p. 220). The story of Samuel shows distinctly that 
he was not a Levite, for then he would have belonged to the 
Lord without the gift of his mother (1S 127f), He is made a 
Levite by the Chronicler according to the notions of his own 
times respecting Samuel’s service at the sanctuary. 

The motive for this pedigree of Heman, and also those of 
Asaph (3) and Jeduthun (Ethan) (35), is very apparent. At the 


* Shubael, 1 Ch 2420, ¢ Jeshaiah, 1 Ch 26 


time of the Chronicler there were three guilds of singers, named 
after Asaph, Heman, and Ethan (1 Ch ff.) or Jeduthun aCh 
251), reckoned as belonging to the three great Levitical houses 
of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. The Chronicler assumes that 
this organization of singers dated from David, but in reality it 
was quite modern, for, according to Ezr 241 Neh 74, ss. Asaph 
and singers were equivalent, and the singers were distinct from 
the Levites. (This distinction is held by Sm. p. 26; OTSIC2 
p. 204; Baudissin, Gesch. des A. T. Priesterthums, P 142 ff. ; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. p. 111; on the other hand, Torrey 
claims that no such distinction can be found in Ezr and Neh., 
Comp. and Hist. Value of Ezr and Neh, p. 22f.). Gradually, 
however, singers were evolved into Levites and the three guilds. 
Remains of steps of this evolution and fluctuating traditions 
appear in the Levitical genealogies. In Ex 6?! the three ss. 
Korah are Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph (=Ebiasaph), 7.e. f. 
Asaph, and hence we should expect to find Asaph a escendant 
of Korah, but, according to (3), he is not. Also we find Assir 
and Elkanah placed not co-ordinate but following each other 
(21>), Different genealogists certainly worked over these 
names. (224) (22b) are assigned by Ki. to different sources; 
(22%) to the older. The ss. Korah appearing in the titles of the 
Ps (42, 44-49. 84. 85. 87. 88) probably mark a step in this evolu- 
tion earlier than the formation of the three guilds. Korah in 
1Ch 243 is associated with Tappuah as a son of Hebron. This 
indicates either a place or Judzan family of that name from 
whose Levites originated the Levitical Korahites (We. Is. und 
Jud. Gesch. p. 151f.). 


23. Heman (22°): Bukkiah, Mattaniah, Uzziel,* 
Shebuel,+ Jerimoth, Hananiah, Hanani, Eliathah, 
Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, Mallothi, 
Hothir, Mahazioth, 1 Ch 254. 


These fourteen sons of Heman were appointed by David, acc. 
to the Chronicler, for the service of song in the house of the 
Lord (1 Ch 256. 9-31), This list of names is most interesting, since 
prob. from Hananiah Cans’ dx °330 93330), certainly from Giddalti 
Gina aia mn TYPaP? Uy ADD} *AD73), they are a frag- 
ment of a hymn or psalm which perhaps originally read: ‘Be 
gracious to me, J”; be gracious to me! thou art my God. I 
have magnified and exalted the help of him sitting in distress, 
I have declared abundantly visions’ nba TAN ry ‘25 AD RB 
nxn vnin oniba nyp 2 Wy cmp). There is some doubt 
about the exact rendering and construction of these lines (cf. 
Ewald, Ausfihr. Lehrbuch d. Heb. Sprache, p. 680; ZAW, 1886, 
p. 260; We. Prol. p. 219; Oe. Kau. Ki. in loco), but none about 
the names, at least the last six, being fashioned out of such a 
prayer or meditation. 


24. Ebiasaph (2275): Kore, Shallum, Meshele- 


miah t (25), 1 Ch 9! 261. 

25. Meshelemiah+t (24): Zechariah, Jediael, 
Zebadiah, Jathniel, Elam, Jehohanan, Eliehoenai, 
1 Ch 262, 


In (24) (25) we have families of porters or door-keepers as- 
signed by the Chronicler to the time of David. It is possible 
that Shallum and Meshelemiah or Shelemiah represent the same 
person or family (Be. Oe.). M.’s descent is given through Kore 
from Asaph (1 Ch 261), evidently to be read Ebiasaph (LXX B, 
Ki. RVm). With Shallum are associated Akkub, Talmon, and 
Ahiman (1 Ch 917), Akkub and Talmon appear as porters in 
post-exilic Jerus. (Neh 1119). Zechariah (25) is mentioned 1 Ch 


The Chronicler doubtless designed also that Obed-edom the 
door-keeper, with his sons Shemaiah, Jehozabad, Joah, Sacar, 
Nethanel, Ammiel, Issachar, and Peullethai, and the ss. Shema- 
iah, Othni, Rephael, Obed, Elzabad, Elihu, and Semachiah, 
should be enrolled among the Korahites (1 Ch 2647-19) (Ke. Zoe.), 
although Obed-edom’s descent from Jeduthun (1 Ch 1688) would 
suggest that he belonged to the Merarites. That this Obed- 
edom is intended to represent Obed-edom the Gittite (2S 610f., 
1Ch 1318), transformed, like Samuel (228), into a Levite, is most 
probable, although the contrary has been maintained. (Ke. also 
distinguishes between the singer Obed-edom and the door- 
keeper Obed-edom (1 Ch 1521. 24)), 


26. ——: Shelomoth,§ Jahath, 1 Ch 24”. 


These are mentioned as Izharites of the time of David. Their 
descent is not given more specifically. 


27. Hebron (9): Jeriah, || Amariah, Jahaziel, 
Jekameam>*1 Ch 2319 24°5, 


These Hebronites are mentioned as serving in the house of 
the Lord at the time of David (1 Ch 2324), In the family of 
Hebron we may have a perpetuation of the old line of priests, 
subordinated into Levites, who originally ministered at the 
sanctuary of Hebron; at any rate the name must be associated 
with Levites residing in Hebron. Jeriah (Jerijah) is mentioned 
in 1 Ch 2631. as the chief whose brethren were appointed by 
David overseers of the Reubenites, Gadites, and the half-tribe 
of the Manassites ‘for every matter pertaining to God and for 
the affairs of the king.’ A Hashabiah of the Hebronites, with 


* Azarel, 1 Ch 2518, + Shubael, 1Ch 2520, 
{ Shelemiah, 1 Ch 2614, § Shelomith, 1 Ch 2318, 
| Jerijah, 1Ch 2631, 
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his brethren, is given a similar 1s of ‘oversight of Israel 
beyond Jordan westward’ (v.90), Eliel is mentioned as the 
chief of the Hebronites at the removal of the ark (1 Ch 159). 


28. Uzziel (9): Mishael, Elzaphan, Sithri, Ex 6” ; 
Micah (29), Isshiah (30), 1 Ch 2379 2474, 


Sithri is mentioned only in Ex 622, Mishael and Elzaphan 
in Ly 104 are commanded to carry out of the camp the bodies 
of Nadab and Abihu. Elizaphan (=Elzaphan) in Nu 330 is 
appointed prince of the families of the Kohathites. As a family 
name it appears in 1 Ch 158, 2 Ch 2913. To Micah and Isshiah 
is pieced: general Levitical service along with the Hebronites 
(27) (see above). 


29. Micah (28): Shamir, 1 Ch 24*4, 
80. Isshiah (28): Zechariah, 1 Ch 24”, 


Nothing special is assigned to these Uzzielites (29) (30), who 
are given among ss. Levi of the time of David (see ref.). An 
Amminadab was the chief of the Uzzielites at the time of the 
removal of the ark (1Ch 1510), 


34. Merari (1): Mahli (32) (35%), Mushi (34), 
Jaaziah ? (38), Ex 6”, Nu 3%, 1 Ch 69 23% 2428, 


It is possible that the family Mushi (‘W3D) derived their name 
from Moses (7¥D) (We. Is. und Jiid. Gesch. p. 151f.). On the 


appearance of Jaaziah, among ss. Merari, mentioned in 1 Ch 2426, 
see below (38). 


32. Mahli (31): Eleazar, Kish (33), 1 Ch 232, 

33. Kish (32): Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 24”, 

34. Mushi (31): Mahli (35), Eder, Jerimoth, 
1Ch 24°, 


These Merarites (31)-(34) are recorded as in general Levitical 
service at the time of David (see ref. and 1 Ch 234 2481), 


35°. Mahli (34): Shemer, Bani, Amzi, Hilkiah, 
Amaziah, Hashabiah, Malluch, Abdi, Kishi,* Jedu- 
thun (Ethan) (36) (37), 1 Ch 64-4”. 


Instead of Jeduthun we have the name Ethan in 1 Ch 647, but 
both names are undoubtedly designed to indicate one and the 
same person (Be. Ke, Oe. Zoe.). Cf. on this pedigree the re- 
marks on 22a, 


35>. Mahli (31) or (34): Lizbniz, Shimer, Uzzeah, 
Shimea, Haggiah, Asaiah, 1 Ch 67%, 


The pedigree of an otherwise unknown Asaiah. Be. regards 
it as a fragment, in spite of the great difference of names, repre- 
senting originally the same line of descent as that seen in the 
first members of 359. Ke. Zoe. and Oe. reject this hypothesis. 


36. Jeduthun (35*): Gedaliah, Zeri, + Jeshaiah, 
Hashabiah, Mattithiah, Shimei, 1 Ch 25%. 


These six sons (Shimei is derived from 1Ch 2517), with their 
father, were assigned by David, acc. to the Chronicler, to the 
service of song in the house of the Lord (ref.). 


87. Jeduthun (35?): Galal, Shemaiah,t Obadiah, § 
1 Ch 936, Neh 112”. 


Obadiah is mentioned among the Levites residing in Jerus. 
after the Exile (ref.). 


38. Jaaziah (31), Beno? Shoham, Zaccur, Ibri, 
1 Ch 2477, 


Beno G32 ‘hig son,’ LXX, Vulg. RV) arises from a clear 


misunderstanding of the Heb. text, and should be struck out of 
the list of sons. It is the common noun (j3) with the pro- 
nominal ending, and should be rendered ‘his son,’ 1.e. Jaaziah 
is the son of Merari. The MT is difficult and probably corrupt 
(see Be. Oe. Ki.). Ke. and Zoe. regard the references to Jaaziah 
and his sonsasagloss. The name Ibri(’7>y) ‘ Hebrew,’ is notice- 
able, and shows at once that we are in a post-exilic or relatively 
late period of Israel’s history. 


39. Hosah: Shimri, Hilkiah, Tebaliah, Zechariah, 
1 Ch 261%. 


Hosah of the ss. Merari (closer descent is not given), with his 
sons and brethren, all of whom numbered 13, is recorded among 
the door-keepers of the house of the Lord of the time of David. 
To him and Shuppim (D°BY) was given the charge of the gate 
‘Shallecheth’ westward. The name Shuppim, however, isa ditto- 
graphy from the preceding D°SDN77 ‘the storehouse,’ and is to 
be struck out (Ki.) (1 Ch 2610-16), 


* Kushaiah, 1 Ch 1517. 
t Shammua, Neh 1117, 


+ Izri, 1 Ch 2517, 
§ Abda, Neh 1117, 


ADDITIONAL LISTS OF LEVITES. 


40. Of the reign of David: a. Uriel (ss. Kohath), 
Asaiah (ss. Merari), Joel (ss. Gershom), Shemaiah 
(ss. Elizaphan), Eliel (ss. Hebron), Amminadab 
(ss. Uzziel), 1 Ch 15°). 

6, Zechariah, Ben, Jaaziel,* Shemiramoth, Jehiel, 
Unni, Eliab, Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattithiah, Eli- 
eae Mikneiah, Obed-edom, Jeiel, Azaziah, 1Ch 
Iayeren, 

c. Shebaniah, Joshaphat, Nethanel, Amasai, 
Zechariah, Benaiah, Eliezer, 1 Ch 15%. 

d. Chenaniah, Berechiah, Elkanah, 1 Ch 152%. 


The Levites (abcd) are mentioned in connexion with David’s 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem. List @ were chiefs of the 
Levitical families ; list 6, the singers or musicians with psalteries 
and harps under the direction of Heman, Asaph, and Ethan; 
list ¢, priestly trumpeters. Chenaniah (d) was the leader of 
the song or the carrying up of the ark, and Berechiah and 
Elkanah were door-keepers, also an Obed-edom and Jehiah 
(1Ch 1524), 

4, Of the reign of Jehoshaphat. Teachers of 
the law. (a) Priests: Elishama, Jehoram. (6) 
Levites: Shemaiah, Nethaniah, Zebadiah, Asahel, 
Shemiramoth, Jehonathan, Adonijah, Tobijah, Tob- 
adonijah, 2 Ch 178. 

42, Of the reign of Hezekiah: a. Mahath s. 
Amasai, Joel s. Azariah (ss. Kohath), Kish s. 
Abdi, Azariah s. Jehallelel (ss. Merari), Joah s. 
Zimmah, Eden s. Joah (Gershonites), Shimri, 
Jeuel (ss. Elizaphan), Zechariah, Mattaniah (ss. 
Asaph), Jehuel, Shimei (ss. Heman), Shemaiah, 
Uzziel (ss. Jeduthun), 2 Ch 2912-14, 


These Levites are mentioned as employed by Hezekiah in 
cleansing the temple after its defilement in the reign of Ahaz. 


6. Rulers: Conaniah, Shimei (his brother). Over- 
seers: Jehiel, Azaziah, Nahath, Asahel, Jerimoth, 
Jozabad, Eliel, Ismachiah, Mahath, Benaiah, 2 Ch 
3] 128, 

During the reign of Hezekiah, acc. to the Chronicler, the 
people contributed abundantly of tithes and firstfruits, and 


these men had charge of the tithes and oblations brought into 
the chambers of the temple (2 Ch 315-18), 


c. Kore s. Imnah, Eden, Miniamin, Jeshua, 
Shemaiah, Amariah, Shecaniah, 2 Ch 31, 

Kore was the porter at the E. gate of the temple, and had 
charge of the free-will offerings and the distribution of the 
portions of the priests. Under him were the others named 
above, stationed in the cities of the priests to distribute the 
portions of the priests (2 Ch 3115-17), 

43. Of the reign of Josiah: a. Shaphan s. 
Azaliah, Maaseiah, Joah s. Joahaz, Jahath, 
Obadiah (ss. Merari), Zechariah, Meshullam (ss. 
Kohathites), 2 Ch 34° 12, 


These persons are all mentioned in connexion with the repair 
of the temple. The first three, of whom Shaphan was the scribe, 
Maaseiah was governor of the city, and Joah (or his f. Joahaz) 
the recorder, seem to have had general superintendence of 
the work, while the other four oversaw the workmen. The 
first three were not necessarily Levites, and are grouped here 
merely for convenience of reference (2 Ch 348-13), 


6. Rulers of the Temple: Hilkiah, Zechariah, 
Jehiel, 2 Ch 358. 

c. Chiefs of the Levites: Conaniah, Shemaiah, 
Nethanel, Hashabiah, Jeiel, Jozabad, 2 Ch 35°. 

These had charge of the distribution of the offerings at the 
celebration of the passover kept by Josiah (2Ch 351-19), 

IV. 1. JUDAH: (m. Shua, Gn 3875) Er, Onan, 
Shelah (2) (3); (m. Tamar, Gn 38%%°), Perez (4), 
Zerah (59), Gn 462, Nu 26, 1 Ch 2%. 

Er and Onan are represented as dying in Canaan (Gn 38710 
4612, Nu 2619), implying that two of the ancient and original 
clans of Judah early disappeared. The Canaanite mothers, 
Shua and Tamar (Gn 382. 6ff.), indicate a union with Canaanites 
(see art. JUDAM). 

2. Shelah (1): Er f. Lecah, Laadah f. Mareshah. 
Families of Ashbea, Jokim, men of Cozeba, Joash, 
Saraph, Jashubi-lehem?, 1 Ch 4". 

* Jahaziel, 1Ch 168, 
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Er here appears as the son and not the brother of Shelah. A 
remnant of the clan Er may have united with, and become sub- 
ordinate to, that of Shelah. Mareshah is the name of a city (see 
MaREsSHAH), probably also Lecah. Whether Ashbea is the name of 
a place or family cannot be determined. Oozeba (S212) may be 
Chezib (213 Gn 385). Jashubi-lehem has arisen from a mis- 
understanding of the text, ond ‘wy =n) na 12471 ‘and they 
returned to Bethlehem.’ The Vulg., following evidently an. old 
Jewish Midrash, renders v.22 et qui stare fecit solem, virique 
mendacii, et Securus et Incendens, qui principes fuerunt im 
Moab, et quireversi sunt in Lahem. The whole passage (vv.21-23 
is very obscure, and probably preserves the family traditions an 
relationships of certain weavers and potters of the post-exilic 
times. The ref. to Moab and a return suggests some story 
similar to that of Ruth. Ki. assigns the verses to the later 
additions to Chronicles. 


3. Shelah fam.: Zechariah, Joiarib, Adaiah, 
Hazaiah, Col-hozeh, Baruch, Maaseiah, Neh 11°. 


This is the genealogy of Maaseiah (7}¥y)d), representing a 
family of the inhabitants of Jerus. after the Return (Neh 114). 
In 1 Ch 95 the name is Asaiah (Ty). 


4%, Perez (1): Hezron (5), Hamul, Gn 46”, Nu 2671, 
Chi 2 

5. Hezron (4): Jerahmeel (6), Ram (16), Chelu- 
bai (Caleb) (29) (35), 1 Ch 2°. 


Ram as a second son of Hezron is suspicious : (1) Because OT 
knows of no Judean clan Ram co-ordinate with Caleb and 
Jerahmeel. (2) The descendants are given, not in families and 
cities, but simply in a pedigree of David. This pedigree in 
1 Ch 210-15 appears taken from Ru 418-22, where Ram may have 
stood for Ram the son of Jerahmeel (6), the father’s name 
being omitted (We. p. 17f.). Yet, while the pedigree of David 
may be conjectural, the Chronicler is clearly nearer the truth 
in deriving his descent from Ram s. Hezron than from Ram s. 
Jerahmeel, since, according to the narrative of land 2S, 
David cannot have beena Jerahmeelite. That the Chronicler’s 
Judzan genealogies should principally consist of Calebite and 
Jerahmeelite families, as we shall see, is probably due to the 
fact that family names and traditions, along with family or 
clan life, are held more tenaciously among rural and pastoral 
peoples than the inhabitants of cities or more highly organized 
communities. 


6. Jerahmeel (5): Ram (7), Bunah, Oren, Ozem, 
Ahijah? (m. Atarah), Onam (8), 1 Ch 27%, 


Ahijah (7:58) is either to be struck out, having arisen from 
a misinterpretation of an original 37°5N or 17s ‘his brother’ 
(LXX, Ki. 178 ‘his brothers,’ We. p. 15), or held to be the 


mother of the preceding sons (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe.), the original 
text having been ‘Ozem (and his brothers) from Ahijah’ 


(738) DYN). The former is preferable. 


7. Ram (6): Maaz, Jamin, Eker, 1 Ch 27, 

8. Onam (6): Shammai (9), Jada (14), 1 Ch 278. 

9. Shammai (8): Nadab (10), Abishur (13), 
1 Ch 228, 

10. Nadab (9): Seled, Appaim (11), 1 Ch 2°, 

14. Appaim (10): Jshi, Sheshan (12), Ahlai, 
Choe 

12. Sheshan (11): Jarha (son-in-law), <Attai, 
Nathan, Zabad, Ephlal, Obed, Jehu, Azariah, 
Helez, Eleasah, Sismai, Shallum, Jekamiah, Eli- 
shama. Ch 2s 


This pedigree of the otherwise unknown Elishama—for he is 
not to be identified with others of the same name mentioned 
elsewhere in OT—was derived evidently from another source 
than that of the preceding, and (in our lists) following descend- 
ants of Jerahmeel (Ki. We. p. 18). To remove the discre ancy 
between the mention of Ahlai (11) and the statement (v.84) that 
Sheshan had no sons, ignoring the fact of different sources, it 
has been assumed that Ahlai was a daughter (Ke. Zoe. et ai.) 
Jarha is said to have been an Egyptian servant (v.34). Some 
family represented by Elishama, probably near the time of the 
Chronicler, evidently traced their descent from the family or 
clan of Sheshan and an Egyp. individual or family who united 
with it. The free intercourse between Canaan and Egypt 
serves to confirm this statement. 


13. Abishur (9): (m. Abihail) Ahban, Molid, 
WChi22: 

14, Jada (8): Jether, Jonathan (15), 1 Ch 232, 

45. Jonathan (14): Peleth, Zaza, 1 Ch 2°8, 


This (15) completes the list of the descendants of Jerahmeel 
(1 Ch 225-33), It is evidently a record of the families of the 
Jerahmeelites, who are mentioned in 1 § 2710 as inhabiting a 
Negeb or south country distinct from that of Judah (see 
JERAHMEEL). The binary form of descent suggests an artistic 
construction. The names Bunah, Oren, Maaz, Eker, Abishur, 
Ahban, Molid, Seled, Appaim, Sheshan, and Zaza, occur only 


in this connexion, also Ozem, except as that of a brother of 
David mentioned only in 1 Ch 21%, Onam is the name of a 
family of Edom (Gn 362%); Jamin of Simeon (Gn 4610); Jether 
an Ishmaelite name (1 Ch 217), or Midianite(Ex 418 RVm). (It is 
equivalent to Jethro). These namessuggest a close relationship 
with these neighbours. Them. Atarah of Onam (6), the most 
widely extended family, probably arose from their inhabiting 
Ataroth or protected places (We. p. 15). The Jerahmeelites do 
not appear in connexion with the restoration, and the 13 
generations between Sheshan and Elishama show that their 
families were thought of as living at least some 500 years before 
the time of the Chronicler. The list is probably of pre-exilic 
origin, and historical. 


46. Ram (5): Amminadab, Nahshon, Salma,* 
Boaz, Obed, Jesse; Eliab,t Abinadab, Shimea,t 
Nethanel, Raddai, Ozem, David (17), d. Zeruiah 
(27), d. Abigail (28), 1 Ch 21-26, cf. Ru 418-2, 


Acc. to 18 1712 Jesse had eight sons (cf. 1 S 162/f-); Syr. has in 
our passage eight sons, Elihu (cf. 1 Ch 2718) being the seventh. 

In addition to the descendants of Jesse recorded in (17)(28) we 
have Jesse, Eliab, d. Abihail (f. Jerimoth), d. Mahalath (f. 
Rehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 2 Ch 1118f; or Jesse, 
Eliab, d. Abihail (f. Rehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 
2C0h1118RVm. Cf. (18) note. 


47. David (16): (m. Ahinoam) Amnon, (m. Abi- 
gail) Chileab, (m. Maacah) Absalom (see below), 
(m. Haggith) Adonijah, (m. Abital) Shephatiah, 
(m. Eglah) Ithream, (m. Bathsheba) Shammua, 
Shobab, Nathan (see below), Solomon (18), (m. un- 
known) Ibhar, Elishua, Nepheg, Japhia, Elishama, 
Eliada, Eliphelet, 2 S$ 37> 5'+16, cf. 1 Ch 31° 14*7, 


The names of the ss. David in 1 Ch 31-9 1447, owing in the 
main to erroneous transcription, are somewhat diff. from those 
in the earlier and more authentic source (2 S) given in (17): 
Daniel (31) for Chileab (see DaAnrEL), Shimea (3°) for Shammua 
(perhaps mere variation of spelling NYyDw, y35v), Elishama (36) 
for Elishua; Eliphelet (36), or Elpelet (145), Nogah (37 146), two 
additional names developed, one from the preceding, and the 
other from the following names (Ki.); Beeliada (147) for Eliada. 
The former probably is correct (see BEELIADA). Bath-sheba, 
written Bathshua, is mentioned as the m. in 1 Ch 35, 

Jerimoth, f. Mahalath wife of king Rehoboam is mentioned as 
as. David (2 Ch 1118) (16 note) (18 note). Since he does not 
appear elsewhere, he is thought to have been s. a concubine, 
unless Jerimoth (n}°}) is a corruption of Ithream (Q7n)). 

Besides the line of Solomon (18), descendants of David are 
given in the line of the ancestry of Joseph f. Ohrist traced 

ack to Nathan (Lk 323-31), see GENEALOGY OF CHRIST; and in 
Maacah d, (evidently grand d.) of Absalom (1 K 152, 2 Ch 1122), 
Since Absalom’s ss. must have died without posterity (2 S 
1427, 1818), her mother probably was Tamar d. Absalom and 
father Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 132). She was a wife of king 
Rehoboam and m. of king Abijam (see (18) note). 


18. Solomon (17): Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jehosh- 
aphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon, 
Josiah, Johanan, Jehoiakim (19), Zedekiah, Shal- 
lum;,$ Chg: 


Of these ss. Josiah (1 Ch 815) Johanan is mentioned nowhere 
else. It looks as though he were designed to stand for 
Jehoahaz, Josiah’s immediate successor (2 K 2330), who was 
followed by Jehoiakim (2 K 2384), and the latter, after the 3 
months’ reign of his son Jeconiah, by his brother Zedekiah 
8 K 2417), Jehoiakim, however, was older than Jehoahaz 
2 K 2331. 36), while Zedekiah was much younger than either of 
them, and Shallum was another name for Jehoahaz (Jer 2211), 
Hence their order of birth is incorrectly given (1 Ch 315), and 
probably the writer made the further mistake, after identifying 
Johanan with Jehoahaz, of taking Shallum for another son; 
although it is possible that the eldest s. Josiah was a Johanan 
who may have died before his father, or with him at the 
battle of Megiddo. . 

To (18), which represents the kings of Judah in order of 
succession from Solomon to Josiah inclusive, the following 
genealogical particulars may be added :— 

_ (a) Mothers of Kings.—Of Rehoboam, Naamah the Ammon- 
itess (1 K 142881, 2 Oh 1218); of Abijah,|| Maacah d. Absalom 
(1 K 152, 20h 1120), In 2 Ch 182 she is called Micaiah d. Uriel 
of Gibeah, hence, as the intervening time requires, she was a 
grand d., at least, of Absalom (see (17) note); of Asa—no 
mother is given, only grandmother Maacah (1 K 1510, 2 Oh 1516) ; 
of Jehoshaphat, Azubah d. Shilhi (1 K 2242, 2 Ch 2031); of Joram, 
Athaliah d. (grand d.) Omri, king of Israel (2 K 826, 2 Ch 222); 
of Joash, Zibiah of Beersheba (2 K 121, 2 Ch 241); of Amaziah, 


* Salmon, Ru 420f., 

t+ Elihu is mentioned as a brother of David, 1 Ch 2718. Ki. 
reads Eliab. 

{ Shammah, 1 S 169; Shimeah, 2 § 133, 

§ 2 K 2380 Jehoahaz, cf. Jer 2211; but see note above. 

|| Abijam,-1 K 152, 
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Jehoaddin,* of Jerusalem (2 K 142, 2Ch 251); of Azariah,+ Jeco- 
liah t (2 K 152, 2 Ch 268); of Jotham, Jerusha d. Zadok (2 K 1538, 
2 Ch 2) fA)’ of Ahaz, the name is not given; of Hezekiah, Abi{ d. 
Zechariah (2 K 182, 2 Ch 291); of Manasseh, Hephzibah (2 K 211); 
of Amon, Meshullemeth d. Haruz of Jotbah (2 K 2119); of 
Josiah, Jedidah d. Adaiah of Bozkath (2 K 221); of Jehoahaz 
and Zedekiah, Hamutal d. Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 2331); of 
Jehoiakim, Zebidah d. Pedaiah of Rumah (2 K 2386); of Jeconiah 
(19), Nehushta d. Elnathan of Jerusalem (2 K 248). 

(6) Additional Sons of Kings.—Of Rehoboam, (m. Mahalath 
or Abihail, see (16) note c) Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, (m. Maacah) 
Attai, Ziza, Shelomith (2 Ch 1118-20); of Jehoshaphat,—Azariah, 
Jehiel, Zechariah, Azariah(?), Michael, Shephatiah (2 Ch 212), 
Nothing further is known of these princes. For a d. Joram, 
see JEHOSHEBA. 


49. Jehoiakim (18): Jeconiah§ (20), Zedekiah, 
1 Ch 3%, 

Some hold this Zedekiah to be identical with s. Josiah (19), 
the Chronicler’s error or form of statement having arisen 
ee Z. was Jeconiah’s successor on the throne (We. Prol. 
p. 216). 

20. Jeconiah (19): Assir (RVm)? Shealtiel, 
Malchiram, Pedaiah (21), Shenazzar, Jekamiah, 
Hoshama, Nedabiah, 1 Ch 3!” !8, 


Assir as a proper name arose from a misunderstanding of the 
adj. ’assir (1D), meaning captive (see RVm and art. AssiR). 


et Pedaiah (20): Zerubbabel (22), Shimei, 1 Ch 
Ses 


In Ezr 32.8 52, Neh 121, Hag 11.12.14 92.23, cf, Mt 112, Lk 327, 
Zerubbabel (wh. see) is called the son of Shealtiel. Pedaiah 
probably was his real father ; but Zerubbabel succeeding Sheal- 
tiel, of whom no sons are mentioned, as the head of the family 
of David or house of Judah, is called his son. 

22. Zerubbabel (21): Meshullam, Hananiah, d. 
Shelomith, Hashubah, Ohel, Berechiah, Hasadiah, 
Jushab-hesed, 1 Ch 31%. 20, 

23. Hananiah (22): Pelatiah, Jeshaiah, ss. 
Rephaiah, ss. Arnan, ss. Obadiah, ss. Shecaniah 
(24), 1 Ch 3%, 

This list has been interpreted in two ways: (a) Hananiah was 
the father of six sons, whose names follow, before four of whom 
‘sons’ was written because they were founders of distinguished 
families of the time of the writer (Be.); (6) From ‘sons of 
Rephaiah’ (213) to the end of the chapter is a genealogical 
fragment representing branches of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Zerubbabel was unascertainable (Ke.); LXX, 
Vulg. and Syr. read instead of °32 ‘sons’ 132 ‘his son,’ and the 
genealogy (23) (24), then, is as follows: Hananiah, Pelatiah, 
Jeshaiah, Obadiah, Shecaniah, Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, Bariah, 
Neariah, Shaphat. This is preferred by Ki. et al. and brings 
the descendants of David down to nine generations after 
Zerubbabel. 


24. Shecaniah (23): Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, 
Bariah, Neariah (25), Shaphat, 1 Ch 3”. 

25. Neariah (24): Elioenai (26), Hizkiah, Azri- 
kam. 

26. Elioenai (25): Hodaviah, Eliashib, Pelaiah, 
Akkub, Johanan, Delaiah, Anani, 1 Ch 3”. 


This completes the list of the descendants of David. 


27. Zeruiah (16): Abishai, Joab, Asahel, 
PChy2i* 

28. Abigail (16): (f. Jether) Amasa, 1 Ch 2”, 

29. Caleb (5): Mesha f. Ziph, ss. Mareshah f. 
Hebron (30), d. Achsah, 1 Ch 2”. 4, 

Caleb represents the powerful clan of the Calebites of S. 
Judah (see CauEB), The record in (29) is obscure; LXX has 
Mareshah for Mesha (also Ki. who thinks an enumeration of 
ss. Mareshah must have stood at the end of v.42). Better We. 
that ss. M. is written to distinguish the gentilic name Mareshah 
from that of the city. On Achsah see art. (cf. Jg 114.15), 

30. Hebron (29): Korah, Tappuah, Rekem (31), 
Shema (32), 1 Ch 2%. ; 

314. Rekem (30): Shammai, Maon f. Bethzur, 
1 Ch Q44b t., 

32. Shema (30): Raham f. Jorkeam, 1 Ch 2™. 

33. Jahdai (?): Regem, Jotham, Geshan, Pelet, 
Ephah, Shaaph (34), 1 Ch 2%. 

The connexion of Jahdai with the foregoing is not given. 
His name evidently has fallen out of the text. 


* Jehoaddan, 2 Ch 251, 

+ Uzziah and Jechiliah, 2 Ch 26%, 

¢ Abijah, 2 Ch 291. 

§ Usually called Jehoiachin, 2 K 246f., 
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34, Shaaph (33) f. Madmannah: Sh £ : 
bena, and f. Gibea, 1 Ch 24%, aia pe 


Vy.46 and 48 are from another source, and to be separ 
from vv.%. 47.49 (We. Ki.), since Ephah, in v.46 the nana one 
concubine of Caleb, in v.47 is the name of a s. Shaaph. Their 
contents appears in (35). V.49 is an evident continuation of v.47, 
kee of ‘and she bare’ ada») we should read (154) ‘and Shaaph 

egat.’ i 

In the foregoing lists (29)-(34) Hebron, Tappuah, Maon, Ziph, 
Bethzur, Madmannah, and Gibea are well-known cities of Judah 
within the probable early domain of the Oalebites. To these 
probably should be added Shema, (ydw)=Shema (yinw) (Jos 1526), 
Jorkeam (O/)9?)=Jokdeam (D713) (Jos 1556), Pelet (obs)= Beth- 
pelet (obs m3) (Jos 1527), Machbena (§333/3)=Cabbon (]'33) (Jos 
1540), These towns suggest the transfer of gentilic names to 
localities or the converse. While some of the other names occur 
elsewhere (Mesha, a king of Moab, 2 K 34; Shammai, 1 Ch 417; 
Jotham, Jg 95 et al.; Sheva? 2S 2025), they throw no light on 
the history behind these genealogies or the families or places 
recorded ; unless Korah a s. Esau and district of Edom (Gn 
365. 14.16); Rekem, a king of Midian (Nu 318); Ephah, a Midian- 
ite tribe ;—all serve to confirm the indications found elsewhere 
of a close affinity between Caleb and the Edomites and adjoin- 
ing peoples. Raham (0n7), a noun kindred with Jerahmeel 
(Syoir),—Jahdai, Regem, Geshan, and Shaaph are found only 


in this connexion. 


35. Caleb (5): a. (m. Azubah) d. Jerioth, Jesher, 
Shobab, Ardon, 1 Ch 238, 

6. (m.c, Ephah) Haran, Moza, Gazez, 1 Ch 2%. 

c. (m.c. Maacah) Sheber, Tirhanah, 1 Ch 2%, 

d. (m. Ephrathah) Hur (36) (42), (Ashhur f. 
Tekoa), 1.Ch-2}?>74, 


Caleb in (35) as in (29) represents the clan, and the descendants 
given in (35)-(89) unquestionably embody traditions or convey 
historical information respecting the families and localities of 
the clan during different periods of its history. They are 
taken from late material in 1 Ch (Ki.). During the pre-exilic 
period the Calebites dwelt in 8S. Judah (see Cannes). During 
the post-exilic period, owing to the aggression of the Edomites, 
they seem to have moved farther north (or if taken into 
captivity were thus located on their return), and thus dwelt 
in the districts of Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. This, the 
supposition of We., seems clearly proved from the pecrrapbicel 
localities mentioned and indicated in 1 Ch 250-55, viz. Beth- 
lehem, Kiriath-jearim, Netopha, Bethgader, Zorah, Eshtaol, 
Atroth-beth-Joab (We. p. 28ff.) (see also (39)). The children 
of Azubah (their names may be enigmatical) represent the 
families that belonged to the older place of residence, hence per- 
haps the mother’s name Azubah (7331), ‘abandoned.’ Ephah 
and Maacah as concubines represent alien or inferior elements 
which coalesced with the clan. Ephrathah represents the dis- 
trict of Bethlehem (see EPHRATHAH). The meaning and text 
of 1 Ch 218 is uncertain. Jerioth is regarded as another name 
for Azubah (Be.) or another wife with Azubah (Oe.), or a 
daughter of Azubah (Vulg. Ki. Ke. Zoe.), or the mother of 
Azubah, t.e. Azubah was her daughter (ny) n3) (We. p. 33). 

The MT of 1 Ch 2%, which yields an Abiah, wife of Hezron 
and m. of Ashhur, is plainly corrupt. A few slight changes 
give the appropriate rendering, ‘And after the death of Hezron, 
Caleb came unto Ephrathah, the wife of Hezron his father, and 
she bare unto him Ashhur.’ The meaning seems to be: The 
pre-exilic inhabitants of Ephrathah were Hezronites, repre- 
sented under E. the wife of Hezron. The later settlement of the 
Calebites is represented under the union of O. with Ephrathah. 
Asbhur (NY =n WN, We. p. 15)is evidently identical with Hur, 
the firstborn of Ephrathah (1 Ch 224), On Gazez (356) see art. 

36. Hur (35%) (Uri, Bezalel, 1 Ch 2”): Shobal 
(37) £. Kiriath-jearim (38), Salma (39) f. Bethlehem, 
Hareph f. Bethgader, 1 Ch 2°. 

The genealogy Hur, Uri, Bezalel is an evident insertion from 


Ex 812, and is out of place in a series of gentilic and geographi- 
cal names or relationships. 


37. Shobal (36): Haroeh (Reaiah, 2 Ch 4°), half 
Menuhoth, 1 Ch 2°?, 


Haroeh (n'177) is prob. textual error for Reaiah (77:N7) s. Shobal 
in 1 Ch 42. On half Menuhoth see note on (39). Of these 
families nothing further is known. 


38. Kiriath-jearim families (36): Ithrites, Puth- 
ites, Shumathites, Mishraites, Zorathites, Eshtaol- 
ites, 1 Ch 2°, 


The Puthites, Shumathites, and Mishraites are not mentioned 
elsewhere. To the Ithrites belonged two of David’s heroes, 
Tra and Gareb (2 S 2338, 1 Ch 1149). The Zorathites and Esh- 
taolites are properly the gentilic names of the inhabitants 
of Zorah and Eshtaol. These are placed subordinate to the 
Mishraites or the other families (1 Ch 25%). Zorah is mentioned 
in Neh 1129, and its people as Zorites again apparently in 


1 Ch 254 (39). 
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39. Salma (36): Bethlehem, Netophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joab, half Manahathites, Zorites, Tirathites, 
Shimeathites, Sucathites, 1 Ch 2°4*. 

Salma is evidently identical with the reputed f. Boaz (16). 
The Netophathites (Neh 1228) were inhabitants of Netophah 


(Ezr 222, Neh 726), probably a village near Bethlehem. Atroth- 
beth-Joab is probably the same as the valley of the craftsmen 


(Neh 1135). Of the Manahathites nothing isknown. They (@alarte)) 


are probably the same as the Menuhoth (37) (nina) (Ki. has 
‘nmap in v.52). The statement that the Tirathites (O’NYTN), 
Shimeathites (0°’ny2v), and Sucathites (0’N31¥) were families of 
scribes which dwelt at Jabez (v.55), clearly proves that we have 
post-ex. material in our lists, for scribes are unknown before 
this period. The Vulg. saw in the families three different 
classes of religious functionaries: canentes, resonantes, et in 
tabernaculis commorantes. Be. allows a similar derivation, 
except that he regards the first class as door-keepers (Aram. Y7A 
=Heb. 7)¥ door or gate). We. (p. 30f.) finds underlying the 
three names 797 a technical term for sacred music, AYDy 
the Halacha or sacred tradition, and 733%, which he connects 
with Vule¢., and Be. with 7330 ‘booth,’ cf. Lv 2384. Ges. Lex.12 
derives the last two names from unknown places. Ke. inter- 


prets as descendants from Tira, Shimei and Suchah. For their 
connexion with Kenites see KENITES. 


40. Reaiah (37): Jahath, Ahumai, Lahad, 1 Ch 42. 


The lists (40)-(55) from 1Ch 41-20 ‘look almost like a gathering 
of genealogical pebbles rolled together from various quarters, 
consisting of older and younger parts that are kept together 
only by the common connexion with the tribe of Judah’ 
(Zoe.). Several of the leading ‘fathers’ are Calebites, i.e. Shobal, 
Hur, Ashhur, Chelub, Kenaz, Othniel, and Caleb. Hence the 
lists represent members of that clan, and Caleb should be 
substituted for Carmi in v.1 (We. Ki. Zoe.). Whether the names 
and relationships reflect pre-exilic conditions or post-exilic is 
difficult to determine. Ki. regards the passage, with the ex- 
ception of v.1 and a few phrases noted below, as from the older 
sources of Ch. along with 226-33. 42-45. 47.49. We.’s view is simi- 
lar, that in the main pre-ex. conditions are reflected. Be. held, 
on the other hand, from the mention of a number of the names 
in the history given in Ezr and Neh, that we have a classification 
of the tribe of Judah actually made in the time between 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, so that these apparently broken and in- 
coherent genealogies were plain to the readers of the time of 
the Chronicler. The view of We. and Ki. is more probable. 
We have, then, an old list of Calebites edited to bring it into 
greater harmony with the later times. Reaiah, cf. (37), occurs in 
a Reubenite pedigree 1 Ch 55, and as a family name among the 
returned with Zerubbabel Ezr 247, Neh 750, Jahath is a frequent 
Levite name (1 Ch 620. 43 2310f. 2422, 29 Ch 3412), Ahumai and 
Lahad are mentioned only here. These are all called families 
oh ene corsets (v.2b acc. to Ki. is from a later hand), cf. (38), 


44. Hur? f. Etam: Jezreel, Ishma, Idbash, d. 
oe Penuel f. Gedor, Ezer f. Hushah, 
a get. 


The MT of v.3a is defective (OO’y ‘AN my ‘these are f. of 
Etam’). RV supplies ‘sons,’ t.e. Jezreel, etc., are ss. of father 
of Etam.° Ki. inserts ‘sons of Hur’ (71M 732), but the ‘sons of 
Hur’ (v.4») must include (40) as well as (41). LXX (also Kau.) 
has, ‘These are the sons of Etam’ (e570, vic? Aira). Etam is 
a village near Bethlehem ; possibly another place of the same 
name may be found near Hebron (see art. EraM). Jezreel and 
Gedor are towns of S. Judah (Jos 1556.58), Two heroes of 
David’s guard are mentioned as Hushites (2S 2118 2327, 1 Ch 
1129 204 2711), but the location of Hushah is unknown. Penuel, 
a personal or gentilic name, is otherwise unknown. It cannot 


be associated with the Penuel E. of the Jordan. Ezer may be 
the same as Ezrah (53). Of Ishmaand Idbash and Hazzelelponi, 
mentioned only here, nothing is known. The last should be 
rendered ‘ the Zelelponites’ Cnaddyn= sabby with art.). The 
words in v.46 ‘firstborn . . . Bethlehem’ are accordine to Ki. 
from a later hand. 2 


42. Ashhur (Hur) f. Tekoa (35%): (m. Naarah) 
Abuzzam, Hepher, Temeni, Haahashtari, (m. 
Helah) Zereth, Izhar (Zohar, RVm), Ethnan, 
1 Ch 45”. 

On Ashhur (=Hur) see under (354). FF. of Tekoa, acc. Ki. is 
an annotation, cf. 1 Ch 224 (354). Tekoa is near Bethlehem (see 
TrKoa). Naarah, evidently not this one, was a town on the 
borders of Ephraim and Benjamin (Jos 167), but no such locality 
has yet been identified with Judah. WHepher, mentioned in 
connexion with Tappuah (Jos 1217) and Socoh (1 K 410), eyi- 
dently belonged to 8S. Judah. Temeni ('35’n) properly means 
Southerner, z.¢. of S. Judah. Of Teman (Jn patronymic 
*y"R) of Edom (Gn 36H ef al.). Ethnan (j3n) is prob. identical 
with Ithnan (j3n?, Jos 152°), a city of S. Judah. For Izhar (10) 


Kt.) must be read Zohar (773) ‘and Zohar’). This was the family 
name of Ephron of Hebron (Gn 238 259), and also of a s. Simeon i 


» 
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(Gn 4610), The other names in (42) occur only in this connexion. 
For Haahashtari (7RYTNT="IBYON with art.) should be ‘the 
Ahashtarites.’ If this word is of Pers. derivation (Be. Oaf. Heb. 
Lex.), it must be an explanatory gloss referring to the preceding 
families. 


43. Hakkoz (Koz): Anub, Zobebah, families of 
Aharhel s, Harum, 1 Ch 4°. 


Koz (wrongly Hakkoz AV and RV, Heb. /\p without art.) is 
a post-ex. family name (1 Ch 2410, Ezr 261, Neh 34 21 763 ; in all 
these passages the name has the art. yipa Hakkoz). The names 
of his children occur only here. Anub (133Y) is prob. identical 
with Anab (13y), a town near Debir (Jos 1550). Jabez, described 
in vy.%f, prob. was connected in some way with Koz. 


44, Chelub (b. Shuhah): Mehir f. Eshton (45), 
1 Ch 44, 

Chelub (2353) is clearly another form of the clan name Caleb 
(253); cf. Chelubai (1 Ch 29) (5). It is possible that for Shuhah 
(7m3W) we should read Hushah (7W3n v.4) (41). Of Mehir and 
Eshton, names occurring only here, nothing is known. 


45. Eshton (44): Beth-rapha, Paseah, Tehinnah 
f. Ir-nahash (city of Nahash, RVm), 1 Ch 4”. 


Beth-rapha is otherwise unknown; a Benjaminite Rapha is 
mentioned 1 Ch 82, and Rapha ‘giant’ or the pl. Rephaim ‘giants’ 
1 Ch 204. But these throw no light on Beth-rapha. Paseah isa 
post-ex. family name of the Nethinim, Ezr 249, Neh 751, and is 
mentioned also in Neh 36, The other names-do not occur else- 
where. These ss. of Eshton are called ‘the men of Recah’ 
(v.12), a place also otherwise unknown. The LXX has Rechab. 


46. Kenaz: Othniel (47), Seraiah (49), 1 Ch 41. 


Kenaz was an Edomite tribe (Gn 3611.15.42, 1] Ch 136.53), 
Caleb, acc. to Nu 8212, Jos 146. 14, was a Kenizzite. Othniel was 
the son of Kenaz ace. to Jg 113, where Kenaz is also designated 
either as the f. or b. of Caleb. These statements clearly prove 
a close relationship between the Calebites and the Edomites. 
This is further reflected in Shobalf. Manahath, occurring in the 
list of Edomites, Gn 3623, cf. (37). Othniel, like Caleb, prob. isa 
clan name. Whether the clan derived its name from a distin- 
guished hero Othniel, or whether Othniel is a ped eponym- 
ous character, cannot perhaps be determined (see OTHNIEL). 
The close relationship between the clans of Caleb and Othniel 
is brought out in the story of Jg 11215 (see Moore in loco). 
Seraiah, a not infrequent name from the time of David onwards, 
as the brother of Othniel, is mentioned only here. It smacksso 
strongly of an individual, and the later period of Israel’s history, 
that it is prob. an artificial link inserted among these names. It 
is among the names of the companions of Zerubbabel, Ezr 252. 


47. Othniel (46): Hathath, 1 Ch 4. 
48. Meonothai: Ophrah, 1 Ch 4. 


Hathath occurs nowhere else. Perhaps Meonothai should be 
joined as another s. of Othniel. It also is not found elsewhere, 
but probably represents the inhabitants of Maon of S. Judah. 
Of Ophrah, the name also of acity of Benjamin (Jos 1828, 1 § 1317) 
and of one of Manasseh (Jg 61), nothing is known. 


49. Seraiah (46): Joab f. Ge-harashim, 1 Ch 4™, 


See (39). 
a later hand. 


50. Caleb s. Jephunneh: Iru, Elah (51), Naam, 
Wh ais: 


On Caleb s. of Jephunneh see CatEB. This additional list of 
descendants of Caleb shows that the Chronicler’s lists contain 
different groups of Calebites not reduced to a perfect genealogical 
system, but arranged somewhat independently of each other, 
reflecting, as already intimated, enumerations of different 
times, localities, and sources. Many writers (the older com- 
mentators generally) wishing to harmonize all of the OT notices 
of Caleb, and regarding each Caleb as representing an individual, 
have seen several Calebs in 1 Ch 2and 4. Neteler (Die Biicher 
der biblischen Chronik, p. 34) gives the following line of descent: 
Judah, Perez, Hezron, Caleb Ben-hezron, Hur, Caleb Ben-hur, 
Salma, Kenaz, Jephunneh, Caleb Ben-jephunneh. A somewhat 
similar explanation is given in Zoe. (Eng. ed. p. 46) by the editor 
and translator, J.@. Murphy. For Iru Elah (7) 3y), Irand Elah 
(ndyy vy) qnay be read (Ki.). We. (p. 39) finds the name Iru 
equivalent to Iram, a duke of Edom (1 Oh 154 ypy=o py), 
One is tempted to join Ir (Vy) ‘city’ with Blah (Aby=nby 
Dillmann, Gn 3641), and find reference to the city Elath (see 
art.). At all events Elah is an Edomitic name (Gn 3641), and 
may be seen also in El-paran (]7N9 by, the wilderness south 
of Judah. Naam is otherwise unknown. 


54. Elah (50): Kenaz, 1 Ch 4%», 


_ Kenaz as s. Elah is surprising (assuming that the genealogy 
is not of persons), unless Elah is the name of the district 
of Elath or El-paran, which might have been the early home 
of the Kenizzites, or the name of a tribe to which Kenaz be- 
came subordinate. Perhaps a transposition should be made in 


Acc. to Ki. ‘f. Geharashim, craftsmen’ v.14 is from 
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the Heb. text, and instead of 13) mx °323 we should read nby 


13) °33 ‘ And these are the sons of Kenaz,’ referring to (46)-(50) 
(vy.13-15), 


i 52. Jehallelel: Ziph, Ziphah, Tiria, Asarel, 1 Ch 


Jehallelel only here, and as a personal or family name of 
ss. Merari, 2Ch 2912, Ziph, the name of a city of S. Judah; 
Ziphah, fem. form of the same occurs only here. Tiria and 
Asarel are not mentioned elsewhere. 


53. Ezvah: Jether, Mered (54), Epher, Jalon, 
1 Ch 41%, 


Ezrah possibly is the same as Ezer (41). Jether is not an 
uncommon name, cf. (14). Mered occurs only in this connexion. 
Epher is the name of a son of Midian (Gn 254, 1 Ch 133), and also 
of an individual or family of the half-tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 
524), Jalon is found only here. 


54. Mered (53): (m. Bithiah) Miriam, Shammai, 
Ishbah f. Eshtemoa, (m. the Jewess) Jered f. 


Gedor, Heber f. Soco, Jekuthiel f. Zanoah, 1 Ch 
qi. 


The present text of v.17f gives no complete sense. Usually 
the clauses are rearranged. The statement, ‘And these are 
the ss. Bithiah d. Pharaoh which Mered took’ (18b), is placed 
immediately after Jalon (172) (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe. Kau.); this 
gives (54). LXX (in 17>) had a different text (Ka) éyévyycev 
*I:0ép), which Ki. follows, emending oO 5"nN 717A) to ~bin 0) 
ony, ‘And Jether begat Miriam,’ etc. This places Jether as 
the progenitor of the ss. given in (54), and assumes that the 
ss. Mered and Bithiah, originally enumerated, have fallen out 
of the text. Miriam, elsewhere in OT only of Moses’ sister, is 
here evidently a man’s name. Shammai, also the name of a 
Jerahmeelite, cf. (8). Ishbah and Jekuthiel occur only here, 
and also Jered, except as the name of the antediluvian patri- 
arch (Gn 515ff.), Heber is not uncommon. In (41) Penuel is 

iven as f. Gedor. Possibly, the posterity of two families or 
individuals were the reputed founders of the city. Eshtemoa, 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah are all towns in S. Judah or near 
Hebron (see arts.). Of the connexion here mentioned of Mered 
or Jether with Bithiah d. Pharaoh nothing is known. Instead 
of ‘the Jewess,’ RVm transliterates, Hajehudijah, and AV 
Jehudijah. 


55. Hodiah: (m. sister of Naham) f. Keilah the 
Garmite, Eshtemoa the Maacathite, 1 Ch 4”, 

Hodiah is a common name of the time of Ezra and Neh. (AV here 
wrongly a woman’s name, ‘his wife Hodiah’), Before Eshtemoa 
probably f. has fallen out. Keilah and Eshtemoa are the names 
of Judean towns (see art.). Maacathite (‘n2y27) shows prob- 
ably a connexion with Maacah (73/9) (35c). Garmite and Naham 
occur only here. 


56. Shimon: Amnon, Rinnah, Ben-hanan, Tilon, 
1 Ch 420a_ 

57. Ishi: Zoheth, Ben-zoheth, 1 Ch 4?, 

There is nothing to throw light on these names, most of 
which are mentioned only in this connexion. Ishi is in (11). 
Probably a name has fallen out before Ben-zoheth, %.¢. s. 
Zoheth. 

58. Perez fam.: a. Bani, Imri, Omri, Ammihud, 
Uthai, 1 Ch 94. 

b. Mahalalel, Shephatiah, Amariah, Zechariah, 
Uzziah, Athaiah, Neh 11+. 

The pedigrees of the post-exilic Perezites Uthai (cf. Ezr 814) and 
Athaiah of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

59. Zerah (1): Zimri (Zabdi (60), Jos 71), Ethan 
(61), Heman, Calcol, Dara, 1 Ch 2°. 

Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara (Darda) are probably the 
names of famous men of the family of Zerah (cf. 1 K 481) (see 
arts.). Whether Ethan and Heman are to be connected with the 
Levitical singers of those names is uncertain. 

60. Zabdi (59): Carmi, Achan, Jos 7}; cf. 1 Ch 
97 


Pedigree of Achan the trespasser (Achar, 1 Ch 27), see AcHan. 
64. Ethan (59): Azariah, 1 Ch 2°. 
Azariah the Ethanite is otherwise unknown. 
Zerahite see note at end of XXI. 
V. 4. ISSACHAR: Tola (2), Puah,* Jashub,t 
Shimron, Gn 46%%, Nu 26%, 1Ch 7. ; 
2. Tola (1): Uzzi (3), Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jahmai, 
Ibsam, Shemuel, 1 Ch 72. 
* Puvah (7}8) (Gn 4613), 
+ Iob (25*) (Gn 4613), a txt. err. (Ball, SBOT, in loc.). 
VOL. II1.—9Q 
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3. Uzzi (2): Izrahiah, 
Isshiah, 1 Ch 7%. 


Of the names in the genealogy of Issachar’s descendants, Tola 
appears as that of one of the minor judges, ‘s. Puah, s. Dodo, 
a man of Issachar’ (Jg 101f), This implies that traditions 
varied in respect to the relationship of the clans of Tola and 
Puah. Puah may have been the more ancient, but Tola was un- 
doubtedly the principal clan of Issachar, whose seat seems to have 
been centred at the unknown Shamir (Jg 101f). Of the other 
persons and families recorded nothing further is known, beyond 
that those of (2) and (8) are called ‘mighty men of valour’ and 
ene and assigned apparently to the time of David, 


VI. 1. ZEBULUN: Sered, Elon, Jahleel, Gn 46%, 
Nu 266, 


Nothing further than their mention is known of these clans. 
Elon, probably an eponym from the clan, is one of the minor 
judges of Israel, who was buried in a place of the same name 
whose locality is unknown (Jg 12l1f, cf. Moore, in loc.). No 
genealogy of Zebulun is given by the Chronicler. 


VII.@ 4. MANASSEH: a. Machir, Abiezer (7), 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem (5), Hepher (6), Shemida 
(5), Jos 171, 

6. Machir, Gilead, lezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Shemida, Hepher, Nu 26?9-*2, 

ce. (m, Aramzean concubine) Machir (f. Gilead) ; 
Zelophehad (6), d. Hammolecheth (7), 1 Ch 7}4f- 18, 

2. Machir (12°); (m. Maacah) Peresh, Sheresh (8), 
Ch 72°, 

8. Sheresh (2): Ulam (1), Rakem, 1 Ch 738, 

4%. Ulam (8): Bedan, 1 Ch 7?”, 

5. Shemida (14>): Ahian, Shechem (1), Likhi, 
Aniam, 1 Ch 77°, 

6. Hepher (1>): Zelophehad (1°), dd. Mahlah, 
Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, Tirzah, Nu 268 27}. 

7. Hammolecheth (1°): Ishhod, Abiezer (14), and 
Mahlah, 1 Ch 738, 


The genealogy of the tribe of Manasseh appears in different 
forms. Of the clans’enumerated‘(1#>c), Machir is by far the most 
important. In the Song of Deborah he stands for the tribe of 
Manasseh Og 514), and his home at that time seems to have 
been W. of the Jordan (cf. v.17). But he was especially known 
and remembered as the f. or conqueror of Gilead (Nu 2629 3239, 
Jos 171, Dt 314). Acc. to many authorities this conquest was 
made from W. Palestine (Smend, HWB, ed. Riehm; Stade, 
Gesch. i. p. 149; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. p. 34 ff.; Moore on 
Jg 615; but G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 577n., regards the argu- 
ment as inconclusive). From his pre-eminence and earlier 
development Machir, then, was regarded as the firstborn of 
Manasseh, or as the only son. In this latter scheme (1%) the 
other clans of Manasseh are recorded, not as descendants of 
Machir simply, but also of Gilead, as though their home was E. 
of the Jordan. But the clan Iezer, 7.e. Abi-ezer (Gideon’s clan), 
belonged to the district W. of the Jordan (Jg 611. 34 82), Tirzah, 
the city, a d. Zelophehad s. Hepher (7), was likewise situated 
W. of the Jordan (see TirzaH), and Jos 171. plainly implies that 
all of the ss. Manasseh (18) except Machir dwelt W. of the 
Jordan. To the author of (1>) the name Gilead then either had 
lost its peoerapbiesl meaning, or, what is more probable, hold- 
ing that Gilead was first conquered, as represented in the Hex., 
he regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the E. Manassites. 
The genealogical scheme of (1°) (2) (8) (4) (5) (7), given in 
1 Ch 714-19, is clearly different from (1) or (1), although not 
without points of connexion. The passage from which (1°) is 
derived is corrupt, and in its present state unintelligible, for- 
bidding any satisfactory reconstruction (Ki.; see attempts in 
Be. Oe). Asriel (28), 1 Ch 714, is plainly a dittography out 
of the following words (17?} WW). The statement that the m. 
of Machir was an Aramzan appears likewise in the LXX of 
Gn 5023, The reference to Huppim and Shuppim and the sister 
(v.15) is entirely obscure. In Maacah, the wife of Machir, we 
may possibly see some connexion between Machirites and their 
neighbours, the Maacathites (see Maacan). In 1 Ch 221 
Hezron s. Perez s. Judah is represented as begetting through a 
d. of Machir, Segub, who begat Jair, ‘who had twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead.’ Segub (134%), who is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, probably has arisen in transcription from Argob 
(334), the district given as inhabited by Jair the s. Manasseh 
(Dt 314), Why Hezron, a clan of Judah (IV. 3), should be con- 
nected at all with Machir is entirely obscure. The statement 
probably has arisen through some misunderstanding. __ 

Hepher (18) (6) may be connected with Hepher, the city and 
district mentioned in Jos 1217 and 1K 410, According to 
Kuenen, Zelophehad was originally the name of a city (Dillm. 
on Nu 2629), The Jewish law of female inheritance is re- 
presented as traced to the petition of his daughters (Nu 271-1), 
361-12), The d. Tirzah, as assumed above, is the well-known city, 
and perhaps the names of the others should be sought in towns 
or villages. Of the other names introduced in these lists beyond 


Michael, Obadiah, Joel, 
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what has been mentioned we know nothing. Perhaps Likhi 
(925) (6)=Helek (pdr) (1b) and Aniam (O9°3N) (5)=Noah (Ay3) 
(6) (Be.). ; 


8. Epher, Ishi, Eliel, Azriel, Jeremiah, Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel, 1 Ch 5%, 


These are mentioned as ‘ mighty men of valour, famous men, 
heads of their fathers’ houses,’ of the half-tribe of Manasseh 
dwelling E. of the Jordan (ref.). Nothing further of them, 
indicating when they lived or for what they were famous, is 
given. 


VII.» 4. EPHRAIM: a. Shuthelah (12), Becher, 


Tahan, Nu 26°. 

6. Shuthelah, Ezer, Elead, Beriah, d. Sheerah, 
Rephah, Resheph (4), 1 Ch 77). 

2. Shuthelah (1): Eran, Nu 26%. 

3. Shuthelah (1): Bered, Tahath, Eleadah, 
Tahath, Zabad, Shuthelah, 1 Ch 77%. 

4%, Resheph (1°): Zelah, Tahan, Ladan, Ammi- 
hud, Elishama, Nun, Joshua, 1 Ch 7-27, 


The genealogy of Ephraim (1) (3) (4), preserved in 1 Ch 720-27, 
is of uncertain construction. From the Heb. text it is not clear 
whether Ezer and Elead are the ss. of Shuthelah (No. 2) (8) or 
of Ephraim; or Sheerah and Rephah, the children of Beriah 
or Ephraim. The latter rendering in each case, as in (1%), is 
the better. In the first instance the context clearly demands 
it. Of special interest is the notice of the slaughter of Ezer 
and Elead on a cattle raid by the men of Gath (v.21), To the 
older commentators, who regarded Ephraim and his children as 
historical individuals, this episode was difficult of explanation, 
because it belonged evidently to the period of the sojourn in 
Egypt. It was usually interpreted as a foray out of Goshen 
(Zoe. Oe.}—against the use of the word 77) ‘go down,’ Ew. 
placed the event in the pre-Egyptian period (Hist. i. p. 380). 
Sayce refers to it as historical, and of the Egyptian period 
(Patriarchal Palestine, p. 202). There is little doubt, however, 
if an historical collision between Ephraimitic clans and Gittites 
underlies this notice, that the foray was from Mt. Ephraim 
(Be.). In the original story, Ephraim mourning (v.22) probabl. 
was no more thought of as an individual than Rachel in Jer 3112, 
The ss. of Ephraim slain then were two Ephraimitic clans, 
destroyed in some Phil. war. The connexion of Beriah, another 
clan, with the event arose either from a play upon the word, 
Beriah being regarded as the equivalent of ‘in evil’ (AYy7a= 
79°72) (v. 23), or, in addition to the play upon the name, since 
Beriah is mentioned as a Benjam. family of Aijalon, who routed 
the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch 818), it is possible that this 
Benjam. Beriah, having driven back Gittite invaders, received 
the former home of Ezer and Elead, and thus became incor- 
porated into the tribe of Ephraim (Be.). We. regards the 
entire episode as of late fabrication (Prol. p. 214). 

The list of names given in this genealogy has a suspicious 
look. They appear like a repetition of the same elements. 
Not only is Shuthelah repeated (4), but there is a striking 
similarity between the other names. 


pd of Eran. 
ys Laadan. 
nay>x Hleadah, 
ayON Blead. 
nonW Shuthelah. 
nom and Telah. 
non Tahath, 
J Tahan. 
1231 Becher. 
371) and Bered. 
431 Zabad. 

Tahan (12) (4) and Tahath (3) are without doubt the Tohu 
(1 8 1}) and the Tahath, Nahath, and Toah (III. 22), Sheerah 
was the reputed builder of Bethhoron, whose name appears in 
Uzzen-sheerah (wh. see) (v.%4), Elishama s, Ammihud (4) 
appears as the prince of the tribe of Ephraim in Nu 110, whence 
it is easy to see how the pedigree of Joshua was constructed. 

VIII. 4. BENJAMIN: a. Bela (2), Becher (4), 
Ashbel, Gera, Naaman, Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, Hup- 
pim, Ard, Gn 467, 

b. Bela (2), Ashbel, Ahiram, Shephupham, Hu- 
pham, Nu 26%. 

c. Bela (2), Becher (4), Jediael (5), 1 Ch 78, 

d. Bela (2), Ashbel, Aharah, Nohah, Rapha, 
1 Ch 81. 


We have thus four different lists of ss. Benjamin. Bela is 


common to all; Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim (12) are clearly 
equivalent to Ahiram, Shephupham, and Hupham (1); cf. the 
Heb. text, DDN ODD YN NN, with D5n pp»w ownN, Hence 
Rosh (14) should be struck out and Ahiram substituted for Ehi 
(12), and also probably for Aharah (M108) (14). Gn 4621 LXX 


reads Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel; Bela, Gera, Naaman, 
Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and Huppim. ‘This corresponds with (24) 
(3) (see below), where Gera, Naaman, and Ard are ss., Bela and 
Shuppim and Huppim grandsons. Hence the original text of 
Gn 4621 may have read Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel; Bela, 
S807), aaman, Ahiram, Shephupham, Huppim, Ard (Ball, in loco, 

In (1c) Jediael oxy ‘)) appears as the equivalent of Ashbel 
(bavix = Sy3-viy) either by corruption or substitution. Whether 
a textual Bei oes or an independent tradition underlies Nohah 
and Rapha (14) it is impossible to determine. The names as 
Benjaminites occur only here. 


2. Bela (194): a. Ard, Naaman, Nu 26*. 
Me Ezbon, Uzzi, Uzziel, Jerimoth, Ivi (3), 1 Ch 


Tite 
c. Addar, Gera, Abihud, Abishua, Naaman, 
Ahoah, Gera, Shephuham, Huram, 1 Ch 8% 


The list (2b) appears to be entirely independent of the others. 
The list (2°) corresponds closely with the restored text of 
Gn 4621 (see above), since Addar (778)=Ard (778); Gera and 
Abihud probably were originally one and the same person, 
t.e. Gera f. Ehud (cf. Jg 315); the second Gera is plainly a 
dittography; Huram (07)n) probably = Huppim (0°57); and 
hence the only additional names are Abishua and Ahoah (ming) . 
and the latter may be a variation or corruption of Ahiram 
(o7n) or Aharah (M78), repeated in transcription from the 
previous generation (14). 


3. Iri (2°): Shuppim, Huppim, 1 Ch 7”. 


In the text the name is Ir (v.12). Shuppim and Huppim seem 
identical with Shephupham and Hupham, given elsewhere as 
ss. Benjamin (1) and ss. Bela (2°). Nothing further than their 
appearance in the genealogical lists is known of these indi- 
viduals or families. In the text v.12 appears like an appendix 
(see also (6) below). 


4. Becher (1%°): Zemirah, Joash, Eliezer, Eli- 
oenai, Omri, Jeremoth, Abijah, Anathoth, Ale- 
meth, 1 Ch 78. 


The names of these ss. Becher (4), Joash, Eliezer, Elioenai, 
Omri, Jeremoth, and Abijah occur frequently in the OT; Jere- 
moth again as a Benjaminite in 1Ch 77 3/4. Anathoth and 
Alemeth are names of Benjaminite towns (see arts.). Zemirah 
occurs only in this connexion. 


5. Jediael (1°): Bilhan, Jeush, Benjamin, Ehud, 
Chenaanah, Zethan, Tarshish, Ahishahar, 1 Ch 7. 


This list (5) is striking in having Benjamin as a subordinate 
family or personal name, and likewise, in this connexion, Ehud, 
elsewhere s, Gera (cf. Jg 315), Bilhan and Jeush are also Edom- 
ite names (Gn 365. 14.18.27), and Jeush, moreover, that of a 
Levite or Levitical family (1 Ch 2310), and of a son of Reho- 
boam (2Ch 1119), and again of a Benjaminite (1 Ch 899). (For 
refs. on Jeush as an Arab. name of a deity, see Gesenius- 
Buhl), Chenaanah (73) 35) suggests the incorporation of a Can. 
family with the Benjaminites (Be.). In 1 K 2224 it is the name 
of the f. Zedekiah the false prophet. Zethan and Ahishahar 
are found only here. The latter, however, perhaps appears in 
the cuneiform inscriptions as the name of a king of Minnai 
(see Gesen.-Buhl). Tarshish, besides being the name of the well- 
known city, stands elsewhere for a precious stone, derived from 
Tarshish (Ex 2820 3918 et al., RV ‘beryl’), and is the name of a 
Persian prince (Est 114). 

These Belaites, Becherites, and Jediaelites (2>) (4) (5) are all 
called heads of fathers’ houses and mighty men of valour, but 
there is no indication of the period of Israel’s pre-ex. history to 
which they were intended to be assigned (1 Ch 77-11), 


6. Aher: Hushim, 1 Ch 7”. 


This genealogical fragment is enigmatical. Hushim (o°vm) in 
Gn 4623 is as. Dan. There Dan also stands between Benjamin 
and Naphtali. The Chronicler has given no genealogy of Dan 
unless it is found here, between the genealogy of Benjamin, 
vy.6-11, and that of Naphtali, v.18. Hence Dan has been found 
hidden in Aher (198, ‘another’), which occurs nowhere else as 
a proper name. The tribe of Dan was believed thus to have 
been indicated, owing to its opprobrium on account of its 
idolatry (Jg_18). Its name does not appear with the other 
tribes in 1h 65481, Cf. also its omission in Rev 758, (The 
name Dan, however, does appear in 1 Ch 22 1235 2722, and the 
genealogy of Zebulun is missing in 1 Ch as well as that of Dan). 
If the above hypothesis is accepted, the remainder of v.12 may 
be a gloss, Shuppim and Huppim suggested by their similarity 
to Hushim as the ss. of Benjamin intended (Dan not being recog- 
nized in Aher, and these ss. being missed in the preceding vv.). 
Ir (1'y), then, from the influence of v.7, may have been later 
developed out of Ard (778), which follows Muppim and Huppim 
in Gn 4621 (see 18) (Be.). 

If, however, as we have assumed, Hushim is a Benjam. family 
or individual, Aher may be identical with Ahiram (1>) (RVm) or 
with the Benjaminite Shaharaim (8) (0:77), who had a wife 
Hushim (1 Ch 88. 11), 
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7. Ehud: Uzza, Ahihud, 1 Ch 8%. 

_ The verses from which (7) is taken are difficult of interpreta- 
tion. Probably the text is corrupt (see Comm. in loco). The 
connexion of Ehud (73m) with the sons of Benjamin is not 
given. It is likely, however, that n=n, and that reference 
here also is to clan Ehud (7374), s. Gera or s. Jediael, cf. (5). 
The ss, Ehud (possibly not those given above, but those whose 
names have fallen out of the text) were heads of families of the 
inhabitants of Geba (v.6) (see note on 23). 


8. Shaharaim: (m. Hodesh) Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 
Maleam, Jeuz, Shachia, Mirmah, (m. Hushim) 
Abitub, Elpaal (9) (132), 1 Ch 8*. 


The connexion of Shaharaim with any of the ss. Benjamin is 
also not given. He is said to have begotten children in the 
field of Moab after he had sent away two wives, Hushim and 
Baara (v.8). These allusions are entirely obscure. The sons 
whose m. was Hodesh are said to have been heads of families, 
Their residence is not given, unless by implication it is the 
country of Moab. 


9. Elpaal (8): Eber, Misham, Shemed,* 1 Ch 8”, 


To Shemed is attributed the building, evidently the rebuilding, 
of Lod and Ono, for these cities were very ancient, appearing 
prob. in the list of the places conquered by Tahutmes ur. (RP 
(New Series), vol. v. pp. 25-53). 


40. Beriah (11), Shema (12), Ahio? Elpaal ? 
(13), Shashak (14), Jeremoth (15), 1 Ch 8, 


The connexion of these Benjaminites, as in the cases of (7) and 
(8), with ss. Benjamin isnot given. Their brotherhood is obtained 
by reading in v.14, after the analogy of the LXX, 1’mx ‘his brother’ 
(Kau.), or D7°98 ‘their brothers’ (Ki.), instead of 18 Ahio, a 
proper name (a reading certainly to be rejected), and by adding 
the name Elpaal required by v.19 (Kau. Ki.). Whether for 
Jeremoth (nD) we should read Jeroham (ant), after v.27, or 
there substitute Jeremoth, it is impossible to determine. Both 
names Clearly refer to one person ; also Shema (yi) (v.18) and 
CyDy) (v.21). 

Beriah and Shema are called ‘heads of fathers’ houses of 
Aijalon who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath,’ v.13, This 
flight is otherwise unknown, although it has been connected 
with the slaughter of the ss. Ephraim (1 Ch 721), and Beriah has 
been identified with Beriah s. Ephraim (1Ch 72, cf. note on 
VII». 4). Nothing further is stated concerning these five reputed 
founders of the families mentioned below. 


41. Beriah (10): Zebadiah, Arad, Eder, Michael, 
Ishpah, Joha, 1 Ch 8%, 

42. Shimei (Shema) (10): Jakim, Zichri, Zabdi, 
Elienai, Zillethai, Eliel, Adaiah, Beraiah, Shim- 
rath, 1 Ch 839-21, 

43. Elpaal (10): Zebadiah, Meshullam, Hizki, 
Heber, Ishmerai, Izliah, Jobab, 1 Ch 81. 

44, Shashak (10): Ishpan, Eber, Eliel, Abdon, 
Zichri, Hanan, Hananiah, Elam, Anthothijah, 
Iphdeiah, Penuel, 1 Ch 8??-. 

15. Jeroham (Jeremoth) (10): Shamsherai, She- 


hariah, Athaliah, Jaareshiah, Elijah, Zichri, 1 Ch 
826. 


These lists (11}-(15) represent five clans or families of post- 
exilic Jerus. (see note below on 23), each member mentioned 
‘the head of a father’s house, a chief man’ (1Ch 828), Nothing 
further is known of them, although some of their names, repre- 
senting other persons, occur elsewhere in the OT. Be. identifies 
Elpaal (13) with the Elpaal (9), and Eber (13y), Misham (Ov), 
and Shemed (7) (9), with Heber (739), Meshullam (avin), and 
Ishmerai (722%) (18). 

46. Jeiel: (m. Maacah) Abdon, Zur, Kish (17), 
Baal, Ner (23), Nadab, Gedor, Ahio, Zechariah,+ 
Mikloth (24), 1 Ch 879-8! 995-87, 

47. Kish (16) : Saul, Jonathan (18), Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab, Eshbaal, 1 Ch 8** 9°. 

18. Jonathan (17): Merib-baal, Micah, Pithon, 
Melech, Tahrea,t Ahaz (19), 1 Ch 8*4 9%. 

49. Ahaz (18): Jarah,§ Alemeth, Azmaveth, 
Zimri (20). 

20. Zimri (19): Moza, Binea, Rephaiah, Eleasah, 
Azel (21), Eshek (22), 1 Ch 836bf. 38 g#2bt., 

21. Azel (20): Azrikam, Bocheru?, 
Sheariah, Obadiah, Hanan, 1 Ch 8% 9%. 


* Shemer (1 instead of 7) acc. to Hahn’s and Theile’s Heb. 
Text, but Shemed acc. to Baer and Del. 

+ Zecher, 1 Ch 821. { Tarea, 1Ch 834, 

§ Jehoaddah, 1Ch 836, 


Ishmael, 


22. Eshek (20): Ulam, Jeush, Eliphelet, 1 Ch 89, 
23. Ner (16): Abner ?, 1 Ch 83 939, 
24, Mikloth (16): Shimeam,* 8%? 928, 


This genealogy of the house of Saul (16)-(23) is given twice. 
original texts being in each case the en Ot 829-88 and gabaay 
While the latter passage is perhaps in the better state of pre- 
servation, and has been mainly followed above, both have 
suffered some corruption. In v.39 Abner has clearly fallen out 
of the text and should be restored, cf. (23) (Kau. Ki.). In v.41 
Ahaz should be added to the ss. Micah, asin 835. In v.44 instead 
of Bocheru (3733) we should read ‘his firstborn’ (1733); another 
name must be supplied to complete the six sons of Azel (21). In 
(16) the f. Kish and Ner is Jeiel f. Gibeon. This differs from 1S 
91 1451, where Abiel is f. Kish and Ner. The motive for the 
introduction of this genealogy clearly arose from the fact that 
at the time of the Chronicler certain Jewish families claimed 
descent from Saul. The genealogy furnishes a line of 15 genera- 
tions. Allowing 12 from the founding of Solomon’s temple to 
that of Zerubbabel (see note on III. 12), these descendants 
belonged to near the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Looking at these lists (7)-(24) as a whole, they evidently were 
based upon post-ex. conditions, for the following reasons :—(a) 
The places of residence (not mentioning Jerus.) are towns recur- 
ing in the post-ex. history,—Geba (v.6), cf. Ezr 226; Lod and Ono 
(v.12), cf. Ezr 233; Gibeon (v.29), cf. Neh 725, (6) Many of the 
names belong also to that period, viz.: Meshullam (13), Hanan, 
Elam, Hananiah, Anthothijah (Anathoth) (14), cf. Neh 1010. 14. 19. 
20. 23.26, (¢) The coincidence between the residence in or con- 
nexion with Moab (v.8) and the name Pahath-moab representing 
an important family among the post-ex. Jews (Ezr 26 84 etc.). 
(Be. conjectures that the birth of this Pahath-moab, ‘ prince of 
Moab,’ is referred to in v.8). (d) The Benjaminites had a von- 
siderable part in the post-ex. community along with the children 
of Judah and the Levites. (¢) The close union between 1Ch 8 
and 9, which latter from its identity with Neh 11 is recognized 
at once as describing post-ex. conditions. 


25. Jeshaiah, Ithiel, Maaseiah, Kolaiah, 
Pedaiah, Joed, Meshullam, Sallu, Neh 11’, cf. 
1 Ch 9”. 

Sallu represents a post-ex. family of Jerus. (see ref.). In 


1Ch 97 the descent is, Sallu s. Meshullam, s. Hodaviah, s. 
Hassenuah. 


IX. 4. DAN: Hushim,+ Gn 4673, Nu 26%, 

Only one clan is recorded as having belonged to Dan. The 
difference of name in Gn and Nu has arisen from the transposi- 
tion of letters, Hushim (Own); Shuham (o0mw). Dan is passed 
over by the Chronicler, unless a reference to the tribe is con- 
cealed in 1Ch 712; cf. VIII. 6, above. Nothing more than the 
genealogical record is known of Hushim. On a single son or 
clan representing the tribe, see Dan. 

X. 1. NAPHTALI: Jahzeel,t Guni, Jezer, Shil- 
lem, Gn 4674, Nu 264, 1 Ch 73. 

These ss. or clans of Naphtali are not mentioned in any other 
connexion in OT, neither do their names occur elsewhere, 
except that of Guni, which is also the name of a Gadite (XI. 4). 
No further descendants of Naphtali are given. 

XI. 1. GAD: Ziphion,§ Haggi, Shuni, Ezbon,§ 
Eri, Arodi,§ Areli, Gn 461%, Nu 264-17, 

2. —— Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat, 1 Ch 5¥. 

3. —— Buz, Jahdo, Jeshishai, Michael, Gilead, 
Jaroah, Huri, Abihatl, Michael, Meshuliam, Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber, 1 Ch 5%. 

4, Gun, Abdiel, Ahi, 1 Ch 5”. 

Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat (2), Michael, Meshullam, Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber (3), all represent families of the tribe of 
Gad, registered according to the Ohronicler in the days of 
Jotham king of Judah, and Jeroboam king of Israel (1 Ch 517). 
Their connexion with any of the ss. Gad (1) is not given. 
Indeed, those clans are not mentioned in 1 Oh. Ahi (4) is given 
as ‘chief of their fathers’ houses.’ We know of nothing further 
of value that can be said respecting this genealogy. 

XII. 4. ASHER: Imnah, Ishvah,||  Ishvi,]| 
Beriah (2), d. Serah, Gn 46, Nu 26“, 1 Ch 7®. 

2. Beriah (1): Heber (3), Malchiel f. Birzaith, 1 
Gn 46”, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 7*. 

3. Heber (2): J aphlet (4), Shomer ** (5), Hotham 
(6), d. Shua, 1 Ch 7™. 

4, Japhlet (3): Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath, 1 Ch 
73, 


* Shimeah, 1 Ch 832. + Shuham, Nu 2642. 

{ Jahziel, Shallum, 1 Ch 718. 

§ Zephon, Ozni, Arod, Nu 2615f.. : 

| The two names Ishvah (mw) and Ishvi (#1) prob. repre- 
sent a dittography. Nu 264 omits the former. 

q F. Birzaith only in1 Ch 731. 

** Shemer (v.34), preferred by Ki. 
the same person. 


The two names represent 
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ts Shomer (3): Ahi, Rohgah, Jehubbah,* Aram, 
1 Ch 7%. 

6. Helem (Hotham)+ (3): Zophah, Imna, Shelesh, 
Amal, 1 Ch 7, : 

7. Zophah (6): Suah, Harnepher, Shual, Beri, 
Imrah, Bezer, Hod, Shamma, Shilshah, Ithran (8), 
Beera, 1 Ch 7°. 

8. Jether (Ithran) + (7): Jephunneh, Pispah, Ara, 
1 Ch 78, 

9. Ulla ( °)+: Ara, Hanniel, Rizia, 1 Ch 7°. 


Nothing further than their registration is known of these 
clans and families of Asher. Ishvah, Serah (1), Malchiel, 
Birzaith (2), Japhlet, Shua (3), Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath (4), 
Rohgah, Hubbah (5), Zophah, Imnah, Shelesh, Amal (6), Suah, 
Harnepher, Beri, Imrah, Hod, Shilshah, Beera (7), Pispah, Ara 
(8), Ulla, and Rizia occur as prop. names only in this connexion. 
The occurrence of the others elsewhere throws no light upon 
their appearance here. It is an interesting fact that the names 
of the two clans Heber (Habiri) and Malchiel (2) appear also 
together in the Amarna tablets, representing, it may be, clans of 
the ancient seat of Asher (see Journ. of Bib. Lit. vol. xi. 1892, 
p. 120). Birzaith (2) is probably the name of a place (na = 
mI7NB, te, ‘Olive-well’). Local names may be seen also in 
Harnepher, Bezer, Beera (7), and perhaps some other names (Be.). 


XIII. + 4. David’s Recruits at Ziklag. 


(a) Of Benjamin: Ahiezer and Joash ss. She- 
maah the Gibeathite; Jeziel and Pelet ss. Az- 
maveth, Beracah, Jehu the Anathothite; Ishmaiah 
the Gibeonite, Jeremiah, Jahaziel, Johanan, Joza- 
bad the Gederathite, Eluzai, Jerimoth, Bealiah, 
Shemariah, Shephatiah the Haruphite; Elkanah, 
Isshiah, Azarel, Joezer, Jashobeam Korahites ; 
Joelah and Zebadiah ss. Jeroham of Gedor, 1 Ch 
We, 

In the text these are given as Benjaminites. It seems not 
improbable, however, that the Chronicler may have fused some 
Judzans among them, since the Korahites can hardly be others 
than warriors from the Judzan city or family Korah (1 Ch 248), 
Gedor and Gederah are likewise found among Judean towns 
(Jos 1536.58, 1 Ch 439), In v.16, evidently misplaced, it says, 
‘and there came of the children of Benjamin and Judah to the 
hold unto David.’ 

(6) Of Gad: Ezer, Obadiah, Eliab, Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah, Attai, Eliel, Johanan, Elzabad, Jere- 
miah, Machbannai, 1 Ch 129-8, 

(c) Of Manasseh: Adnah, Jozabad, Jediael, 
Michael, Jozabad, Elihu, Zillethai, 1 Ch 122%, 

All of these recruits are mentioned as mighty men of valour. 
Those of Gad are said to have had faces like the faces of 


lions, and to have been as swift as the roes upon the mountains 
(1 Ch 128), 


2. David’s Mighty Men. 


28 238-39, 1 Ch 1111-47, 
8. Josheb-basshebeth a Tah- 11. Jashobeam s. a Hach- 
chemonite. monite. 
9. Eleazar s, Dodais.an Aho- 12. Eleazar s. Dodo the Aho- 
hite. hite. 
ll. Shammah s. Agee a [Names wanting, or portions 
Hararite. of names omitted, are identi- 


cal with those in 2 S}. 
18. Abishai brother of Joab. 20. 
20. Benaiah s. Jehoiada. 22. 
24, Asahel brother of Joab. 26. 
Bienen s. Dodo of Bethle- 
em. 


25. Shammah the Harodite. 27. Shammoth the Harorite. 


Elika the Harodite. Wanting. 
26. Helez the Paltite. Pelonite. 
Ira s. Ikkesh the Tekoite. 28, 
27. Abiezer the Anathothite. 
Mebunnai the Hushathite. 29. Sibbecai. 
28. Zalmon the Ahohite. Tlai. 
Maharai the Netophahite. 30, 
29. Heleb s. Baanah the Neto- Heled. 


phahite. 
Ittai s. Ribai of Gibeah. 31. Ithai. 
80. Benaiah a Pirathonite. 
Hiddai of the brooks of 
Gaash. 


* Jehubbah (737})=and Hubbah (73m). 

+ Helem (057) clearly=Hotham (opin); Jether (19))=Ithran 
(7m); and Ulla (2) probably is a corruption of one of the 
previous names, perhaps Shual (Syivi) (7) or Beera (87a) (7). 


t Under XIII. have been grouped, for the sake of reference, 
certain lists of names found chiefly in 1 and 2 Ch. 


32. Hurai. 


1 Ch 1111-47, 
Abiel. 


2S 238-39, 
81. Abi-albon the Arbathite. 
Azmaveth the Barhumite. 33. 
32. Eliahba the Shaalbonite. 


Ss. Jashen, Jonathan. 34. Ss. Hashem the Gizonite. 


33, Shammah the Hararite. Jonathan s. Shage the 
Hararite. 
Ahiams. Sharar the Ararite. os s. Sacar. 
34, Eliphelet s. Ahasbais, the  Eliphals. Ur. ; 
Maacathite. 36. Hepher the Mecherathite. 
Eliam gs. Ahithophel the Ahijah the Pelonite. 
Gilonite. 
85. Hezro the Carmelite. exe 


Naarai s. Ezbai. 
Joel the brother of Nathan. 


Paarai the Arbite. 
36. Igals. Nathan of Zobah, _— 38. 


Bani the Gadite. Mibhar s. Hagri. 
37. Zelek the Ammonite. 39. 

Naharai the Beerothite. 
88. Ira the Ithrite. 40. 

Gareb the Ithrite. 
39. Uriah the Hittite 41. 


Zabad s. Ahlai. 
Adina s. Shiza the Reu- 
benite. 
43. Hanan s. Maacah. 
Jehoshaphat the Mithnite. 
44, Uzzia the Ashterathite. 
Shama and) ss. Hotham 
Jeiel the Aroerite. 
Jediael s. Shimri. 
Joha his brother, the Tizite. 
46. Eliel the Mahavite, Jeribai 
and Joshaviahss. Elnaam. 
Ithmah the Moabite. 
47. Eliel, Obed,and Jaasiel the 
Mezobaite. 


45. 


The first twelve mighty men, as recorded in 1 Ch 11, appear 
again also in 1 Ch 271-15 as captains, each in course, month by 
month, commanding a monthly levy of 24,000 soldiers, begin- 
ning in the first month with Jashobeam, who is calleds. Zabdiel, 
and reckoned as belonging to ss. Perez(IV. 1). The captain of 
the second month is Dodai, ‘ Eleazar s.’ evidently having fallen 
from the text. With him is mentioned Mikloth as ruler. With 
Benaiah was associated Ammizabad his son; with Asahel, 
Zebadiah his son. Shammoth appears as Shamhuth and an 
Izrahite. Helez is called of Ephraim; Sibbecai, of the Zerah- 
ites (IV. 1); also Maharai; Benaiah, the eleventh captain, a 
Pirathonite of Ephraim ; Heled appears as Heldai (1 Ch 2715), 
and of Othniel (IV. 46). 

The names Zabad to Asiel (1 Ch 1141>-47) do not appear in 28, 
and were evidently derived from another source. A comparison 
of the two lists shows that the names vary in several instances, 
but it is frequently impossible to determine which form is 
original, or whether both may not be corrupt. The following 
observations are confined mainly to the variations which appear 
in 1 Ch, since the names of the list of 2 S are treated elsewhere 
(see arts.). 

Notes on vy.11-47; 41. Jashobeam (s. Zabdiel, 1 Ch 272) (ay2¥) 
was originally Jishbaal (byau) or Ishbaal (yaex) (Ki. et al.). 
The reference in Hachmonite is not known. 12. Dodai ('7}5) of 


28 is to be preferred to Dodo (1719), cf. 1 Ch 274. Ahohite may 
be a patronymic of the family or clan Ahoah of Benjamin 
(VIII. 2°). 27. For Shammoth (ninv) Ki. reads Shamhuth 
(mnzy), after LXX and 1 Ch 278. Harodite (750) is preferable 
to Harorite (’7)19), and the reference may be to Harod (Jg 71), 
(see Haron). In1Ch 278 he is called an Izrahite (77])), but the 
true reading prob. is Zarhite (‘1)), t.e. of ss. Zerah (IV. 1). 
Instead of Pelonite (ip) read Paltite (25) (28) (Ges. Lex.12 
Buhl, Ki.), and the reference then, acc. to Driver (Text of Sam. 
p. 283), is to Beth-pelet in S. Judah (Jos 1527) ; but acc. to1 Ch 
2710 Helez belonged to Ephraim. 28. Sibbecai is generally 
acknowledged to be the true reading. 29. Ki. combines, on the 
support of LXX, the readings of 2S and 1Ch, and obtains 
Aliman (iorby). 30. 31. Heled or Heldai (1 Ch 2715) is probably 
correct, and Ithai is equally as defensible as Ittaiof2S. 32. Ki. 
emends Hurai to Hiddai, but Budde (Crit. Text, 1 and 2 8) in 
2S emends Hiddai to Hurai. Abiel is probably correct. 
33, For Baharumite (13973) read Bahurimite (27:3), @.e. of 
Bahurim (wh. see). 34, The corresponding text of 2 S is clearly 
defective. s Probably we should read Jashen the Gunite, Jona- 
than s. Shammah the Hararite (Ki. Driver, Budde). On Gunite 
see XI.1. The reference in Hararite isnot known. 35f. Sharar 
and Eliphelet (2 8) are probably correct (Ki.). Ur and Hepher 
probably have arisen from the name of the f. Eliphelet. Ahas- 
bai (28) is suspicious (Driv.). For Mecherathite (N22) read 
Maacathite (‘n3y!D), and follow 2 S (v.34b) for 86b, 37, Which of 


the two readings is to be preferred cannot be determined. 
88. The choice here seems to be in favour of 28. Joel, how- 


ever, might stand. Mibhar (192) has arisen apparently from 
‘of Zobah’ (728). 44, Ashterathite=from Ashteroth, a city of 
Bashan, cf. 1 Ch 671. 46, Mahavite (0°10!) is suspicious. Be. 
reads Mahanaimite, 7.e. of Mahanaim CDAD) (Ges. Lex.12 Buhl) 
47. A corruption also underlies Mezobaite (729). 
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Officers over the Twelve Tribes of | XIV. THOSE WHO RETURNED WITH ZERUBBABEL 
1. The Leaders. 


3. David’s 
Israel—__; 
Of Reuben, Eliezer s. Zichyi. 


» Spon Bhe hatiah s. Maacah. Neh 77. = Ezr 22 1Es 58, 
», Levi, Hashabiah s. Kemuel Zerubb: recto 
: abel. i i 
», Aaron, Zadok. Jeshua. ri eepagenee pose babel 
», Judah, Elihu* brother of David. ehemial: Neh] | Nehieniaa 
», Issachar, Omri s. Michael. Raat Spire Zaraias. 
», Zebulun, Ishmaiah s. Obadiah. Nahamani. se yeas 
;, Naphtali, Jeremoth s. Azriel. Mordecai. Mardocheus 
By Epheatn; Hoshea s. Azaziah. cae ; Beelsarus. 
5, W. Manasseh, Joel s. Pedaiah. Bigvai. ; pe Sods espharasus. 
», E. Manasseh, Iddo s. Zechariah. Nehum. Rehum. ey 
», Benjamin, Jaasiel s. Abner. Beam. Baana. 
», Dan, Azarel s. Jeroham, 1 Ch 2715-22, 
; 2. Men of th 
4. Rulers of David’s substance— Neh 7838 & Feople creer 

Azmaveth s. Adiel, over the king’s treasuries. Sons of Parosh. canis Ss ed ce 

Jonathan s. Uzziah, over treasuries in cities, », Shephatiah. eS ay hats 

castles, villages, and fields. ee tae s Ares. 

Ezri s. Chelub, over tillers of the ground. hie ere » Phaath Moab. 

Shi th as s »,  deshua and Joab. Jesus and Joab 

imei the Ramathite, over the vineyards. » Elam. ames ee eke 

Zabdi the Shiphmite, over wine cellars. ye tou ° Zatha. 

Baal-hanan the Gederite, over olive and sycomore “ noe ce ee 

irene: ” Betas es) Bani: 

5 ; ‘ nb ebai »  Bebai. 

oash, over cellars of oil. »,  Azgad. »  Astad. 

Shitrai the Sharonite, over herds in Sharon. ” ace yaa »  Adonikam. 

Shaphat s. Adlai, over herds in the valleys. nado Mim: mo aeOk 

Obil the Ishmaelite, over camels. »  Ater of Hezekiah. * Aarotlueta 

Jehdeiah the Meronothite, over asses. 20 Masha ig 

Jaziz the Hagrite, over the flocks, 1 Ch 27531, » ae and 

Zetas, 

On Chelub, v.26, see IV. 44 note. Shiphmite occurs only Do teks 
here, and cannot be more closely defined. Meronothite refers to eee 
Meronoth, a place which seems to have been in the neighbour- Bezai ee 
hood of Gibeon and Mizpah, cf. Neh 37. By a Hagrite we it Faviv pee 
pndersrand a Gesoendant of Hagar or an Arabian tribe (cf. 1 Ch Ke unk corey ey Arsiphurith. 

)- n the other appellatives see arts. »»  Gibeon. Gibbar. ” erneres. 

5. Princes under Jehoshaphat appointed to | Me™ ° Rethlehem. Men of Ee yaloan. 
teach the Law.—Ben-hail, Obadiah, Zechariah, | 7 Anathoth. eee neth 
Nethanel, Micaiah, 2Ch 177. on Beth-azmaveth. Azmaveth. ie Bethasmoth. 
é 6. Spears under Jehoshaphat.—Adnah, Jeho-| ” rote ols belces 27 pee 

anan m . ° ° . y apnira, 
ae _ oo asiah s. Zichri, Eliada, Jehozabad, and Beeroth. a oe 
2, " hadiasai and 

The first three of these captains were of Judah, the other t ae 
of Benjamin. Each is said to have commanded from 180,000 = cee : cae 
men (Eliada) to 300,000 (Adnah). Michmas. | Pa  Macalon. 

“ v6 . A ethe a i 
_7. Captains under the priest Jehoiada.—Aza- | Sons of Nebo. worl Sons of Niphis 
riah s. Jeroham, Ishmael s. Jehohanan, Azariah s. Magbish. 
Obed, Maaseiah s. Adaiah, Elishaphat s. Zichri, ” ee 
2 Ch 23}. ” ‘Jericho. f »  Jerechu (v.22) 

These were associated with Jehoiada in the overthrow of » Lod, Hadid, », Calamolalus 
Athaliah and enthronement of Joash. See ATHALIAH, JEHOIADA, and Ono. and Onus. 
JoasH. »»  Senaah. »  Sanaas. 

8. Heads of ss. Ephraim.—Azariah s. Johanan, 3. Priests. 

Berechiah s. Meshillemoth, Jehizkiah s. Shallum, Neh 739-42, Ezr 236-29, 1 Es 524-38, 
Amasa s. Hadlai, 2 Ch 28”. Sons te Jedaiah of Sons of Jeddu 

These are mentioned as opposing, in the reign of Pekah, the po S * eta 

bringing of Judean captives to Samaria, and are said to have Immer. a ernie 5 

” . 7: mmeruth, 
clothed and fed the captives, and then sent them home (2 Ch »,  Pashhur. Phassurus. 
2812-15), ye eblarim. 1,» Charme. 

(C) Lisrs oF FAMILIES AND PERSONS RECORDED 4, Levites. 

IN CONNEXION WITH THE RETURN AND THE Neh 748, Ezr 240, 1 Es 526, 
LABOURS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH +: — XIV.+ | Sons of Jeshua. Sons of Jesus. 
Those who returned with Zerubbabel. XV. Those Di LS zs Haduiel. 
who returned with Ezra. XVI. The repairers of ,,  Hodevah. Hodaviah. ” Sudias.. 
the wall of J erusalem. XVII. Those who had 
foreign wives. XVIII. The signers of the Cove- 5. Singers. 
nant. XIX. Priests and Levites of the days of Neh 744 or 941 1Es 527 
Zerubbabel and Joiakim. XX. Participants in } gong of Ne aa Sons of eae 
the promulgation of the Law and Dedication of 
the Wall. XXI. Residents of Jerusalem. 6. Porters. 
* Probably Eliab (Ki.). See IV. 16. ‘Neh 745, Ezr 242, 1Es 5%. 
+ These lists are for reference only, and without textual and | Sons of Shallum. Sons of Salum. 
historical notes. »,  Ater. ap Bete 
{This nomenclature XIV. XV. etc. is used to bring these »,  Talmon. », Tolman, 
tables, for convenience of reference, into line with the previous »,  Akkub. »,  Dacubi. 
ones. Where the names and classifications are identical they »  Hatita. 9 oe 
Shobai. y ‘Sabi, 


frequently represent the same person or family. 
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7. The Nethinim. 


Neh 746-56, 
Sons of Ziha. 
Hasupha. 
Tabbaoth. 


Ezr 243-54, 


1 Es 529-32, 


Sons of Esau. 


»” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
»” 
” 
” 
” 


Asipha, 
Tabbaoth. 
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1 Es 829-40, 
Person. 


Ezr 82-14, 
Person. Family. 


Sons of 


Family. 
Sons of 


Zattu?, Shecaniah s. Jahaziel. 
Adin, Ebed s. Jonathan. 
Elam, Jeshaiah s. Athaliah. 


Zathoes, Sechenias s. Jezelus. 
Adin, Obeth s. Jonathan. 
Elam, Jesias s. Gotholias. 


Shephatiah, Zebadiah s. Michael.Saphatias, Zaraias s. Michael. 


Joab, Obadiah s. Jehiel. 


Joab, Abadias s. Jezelus. 


Bani?, Shelomith s. Josiphiah. Banias, Salimoth s. Josaphias. 


Bebai, Zechariah s. Bebai. 

Azgad, Johanan s. Hakkatan. 

Adonikam, 
and Shemaiah 


Eliphelet, Jeuel, Adonikam, FEliphalat, 


Babi, Zecharias s. Bebai. 
Astath, Joannes s. Akatan. 


and Samaias. 


Jeuel, 


” 
Shamlai, i 
»” 
»” 
” 


Nekoda. 


Gazzam. 
Uzza. 
Paseah. 


Besai. 


Meunim. 
Nephushesim. 
Babbuk. 
Hakupha. 
Harbur. 


Bazlith. 
Mehida. 


Nephisim. 


Harsha. 
Barkos. 
Sisera. 
Temah. 
Neziah. 
Hatiphah. 


8. Sons of Solomon’s Servants. 


Neh 757-59, Ezr 255-57, 1Es 5338, 
of Sotai. 
Sophereth. Hassophereth Sons of Assaphioth. 
Perida. Peruda, »,  Pharida. 
Jaala. »  deeli. 
Darkon. »  Lozon. 
Giddel. — »  Isdael. 
Shephatiah, »  Saphuthi. 
Hattil. 9 gia. 
Pochereth- Phacareth. 
hazzebaim. 
Sabie. 
Sarothie. 


» 
” 
” 
» 
»” 
»” 


Ami. a 


9. Those without Genealogy from 


Neh 761-63, Ezr 259-61, 1 Es 536-38, 
Tel-melah. Thermeleth, 
Ge Thelersas. 

erub. 
yer ies Charaathalan, 
Immer. Allar. 


Amon, 


Addan, 


(a) Men of Israel. 


Sons of Delaiah. Sons of Dalan. 


»,  Tobiah, 


»  Nekoda. 


(6) Priests. 


Sons of Hobaiah. Habaiah. 
»  Hakkoz, 


Barzillai. 


”» 


” 


Ban. 
Nekodan, 


Sons of Obdia. 


XV. THOSE WHO RETURNED WITH Ezra. 


Ezr 82-14, 


Family. Person, 
Sons of 
Phinehas, Gershom. 
Ithamar, Daniel. 
David, Hattush s. Shecaniah. 
Parosh, Zechariah. 


Pahath-moab, Eliehoenais. Zer- Phaath Moab, Eliaonias s. Zar- 


ahiah. 


Family. 


1 Es 829-40, 


Person. 


Bigvai, Uthai and Zabbud. Bago, Uthis. Istalcurus. 
For the textual emendations see Kau. 


2. Eliezer, Ariel, Shemaiah, Elnathan, Jarib, Elnathan, Nathan, 
a Meshullam (chief men) ; Joiarib, Elnathan (teachers), 
816, 


These chief men and teachers (2), apparently of the company 
were sent by Ezra from the encampment near Babylon (see 
AwAvA) unto Iddo, the chief of a colony of Levites at Casiphia 
(wh. see), to secure Levites and Nethinim to accompany them to 
Jerus. for service in the temple. They secured Ishsechel (RVm) 
and Sherebiah of ss. Mahli, with 18 sons and brethren, and 
Hashabiah and Jeshaiah ss. Merari, with 20 sons and brethren, 
and 220 Nethinim. Unto Sherebiah and Hashabiah and ten 
brethren along with 12 chiefs of the priests, was given the care 
of the offerings of silver, gold, and brass which were being taken 
to Jerusalem. On the arrival these gifts of bullion and vessels 
were delivered unto Meremoth s. Uriah the priest, and Eleazar 
8. ree, Jozabad s. Jeshua, and Noadiah s. Binnui, Levites, 
Ezr 815-35, 


XVI. BUILDERS OF THE WALL OF JERUSALEM. 


Neh 31-82, 

Eliashib the high priest, v.1, 

Men of Jericho, v.?. 

Zaccur s. Imri, v.2>. 

ss. Hassenaah, v.3. 

Meremoth s. Uriah, s. Hakkoz, v.42. 

Meshullam s. Berechiah, s. Meshezabel, v.4, 

Zadok s. Baana, v.4°. 

Tekoites, 7.e. men of Tekoa, vyv.5- 27, 

Joiada s. Paseah, and Meshullam s. Besodeiah, v.8. 

Melatiah the Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, and 
under them men of Gibeon and of Mizpah, v.7. 

Uzziel s. Harhaiah, haying oversight of the goldsmiths 
(Kau), v.83. 

Hananiah, an apothecary, v.8b. 

Rephaiah s. Hur, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, v.9. 

Jedaiah s. Harumaph, v.10, 

Hattush s. Hashabneiah, v.10, 

Malchijah s. Harim, and Hasshub s. Pahath-moab, v.11. 

Shallum s. Hallohesh, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, 
with his daughter, v.12. 

Hanun and the inhabitants of Zanoah, v.13. 

x s. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem, 
v.*3. 

Shallum s. Col-hozeh, ruler of the district of Mizpah, v.15. 

Nehemiah s. Azbuk, ruler of half the district of Beth-zur, v.16. 

Rehum s. Bani, a Levite, v.17. 

Hashabiah, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.17». 

Bavvai s. Henadad, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.18. 

Ezer s. Jeshua, ruler of Mizpah, v.19. 

Baruch s. Zabbai, v.20. 

Meremoth s. Uriah, s. Hakkoz, v.21. 

The Priests, the men of the Plain, v.22, 

Benjamin and Hasshub, v.23, 

Azariah s. Maaseiah, s. Ananiah, v.23>, 

Binnui s. Henadad, v.24. 

Palal s. Uzzai, v.25. 

Pedaiah s. Parosh, v.25», 

The Priests, v.28. 

Zadok s. Immer, v.29, 

Shemaiah s. Shecaniah, keeper of east gate, v.29», 

Hananiah s. Shelemiah, and Hanun, sixth s. Zalaph, v.30a, 

Meshullam s, Berechiah, v.30», 

Malchijah, a goldsmith, v.31, 

Goldsmiths and Merchants, v.32. 


XVII. THOSE WHO HAD FOREIGN WIVES, 


4. PRizsts— 

Tr 1018-22, 
eshua and 
his brethren. 

Maaseiah. 

Eliezer. 

Jarib. 

Gedaliah. 

. Immer. 
Hanani. 


a. Ss. 


1 Es 919-22, 
ss. Jesus and 
his brethren, 
Mathelas. 
Eleazar. 
Joribus. 
Joadanus. 
ss. Emmer. 
Ananias. 


Sons of 
Phinees, Gerson. 
Ithamar, Gamael. 
David, Attus s. Sechenias. 
Phoros, Zacharias. 


alas. 


Zebadiah. 
. Harim. 
Maaseiah. 
Elijah. 
Shemaiah. 
Jehiel. 
Uzziah. 


Zabdeus. 
Manes. 
Sameus. 


Hiereel, 
Azarias. 
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PRIESTS— 
Ezr 1018-22, 
d. ss. Pashhur. 


Elioenai. 
Maaseiah, 
Ishmael. 
Nethanel. 
Jozabad. 
Elasah. 


2. LEVITES— 
Ezr 1023, 


Jozabad. 
Shimei., 

Kelaiah (Kelita). 
Pethahiah. 
Judah, 

Eliezer. 


3. SINGERS— 
Ezr 10%a, 


Eliashib. 


4, PoRTERS— 
Ezr 10%», 


5. MEN OF ISRAEL— 
Ezr 1025-43, 
a. ss. Parosh. 


c. 


é. 


g- 


Ss. 


ss. 


ss. 


ss. 


ss. 


ss. 


Ramiah. 
Izziah. 
Malchijah. 
Mijamin. 
Eleazar. 
Malchijah. 
Benaiah. 
Elam. 
Mattaniah. 


Elioenai. 
Eliashib. 
Mattaniah. 
Jeremoth. 
Zabad. 
Aziza. 


. Bebai. 


Jehohanan, 
Hananiah. 
Zabai. 
Athlai. 
Bani. 
Meshullam. 
Malluch. 
Adaiah. 
Jashub. 
Sheal. 
Jeremoth. 
Pahath-moab, 
Adna. 


Chelal. 
Benaiah. 
Maaseiah. 
Mattaniah. 
Bezalel. 
Binnui. 
Manasseh. 
Harim. 
Eliezer. 
Isshijah. 
Malchijah. 
Shemaiah. 
Shimeon. 
Benjamin. 
Malluch. 
Shemariah. 


Hashum. 
Mattenai. 
Mattattah. 


Meremoth. 
Eliashib. 
Mattaniah. 


1 Es 919-22, 
ss. Phaisur. 
Elionas. 
Massias. 
Ismael. 
Nathanael. 
Ocidelus. 
Saloas. 


1 Es 923, 
Jozabdus. 
Semeis. 

Colius (Calitas). 
Patheus. 

Judas. 

Jonas. 


1 Eg 9252, 
Eliasibus. 
Bacchurus. 


1 Es 925b, 
Sallumus. 
Tolbanes. 


1 Es 926-35, 
ss. Phoros. 
Hiermas. 
Teddias. 
Melchias. 
Maelus. 
Eleazar. 
Asibias. 
Baneas. 
ss. Ela. 
Matthanias, 
Zacharias. 
Jezrielus. 
Oabdius. 
Hieremoth. 
Aedias. 
ss. Zamoth. 
Eliadas. 
Eliasimus. 
Othonias. 
Jarimoth. 
Sabathus. 
Zardeus. 
ss. Bebai. 
Joannes, 
Ananias. 
Jozabdus. 
Ematheis. 
ss. Mani. 
Olamus. 
Mamuchus. 
Jedeus. 
Jasubus. 
Jasaelus. 
Hieremoth. 
es. Addi. 
Naathus. 
Moossias. 
Laccunus. 
Naidus. 
Mattanias. 
Sesthel. 
Balnuus. 
Manasseas. 
ss. Annas. 
Elionas. 
Aseas. 
Melchias. 
Sabbeus. 
Simon Chosameus. 
{From ss. Addi to 
Simon Chosameus 
only few names ap- 
pear to correspond 
with those in Ezr). 
ss. Asom. 
Maltanneus. 
Mattathias. 
Sabanneus. 
Eliphalat. 


Manasses. 
Semei. 

ss. Baani. 
Jeremias, © 
Momdis. 
Ismaerus. 


Carabasion. 
Enasibus. 
Mamnitanemus. 
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MEN oF IsRAEL— 
Ezr 1025-43, 1 Es 926-35, 
Mattenai. Eliasis. 
Jaasu. 
Bani. Bannus. 
Binnui. Eliali. 
Shimei. Someis. 
Shelemiah. Selemias. 
Nathan. Nathanias. 
ss. Ezora, 
Sesis. 
Adaiah. Ezril. 
Machnadebai. Azaelus. 
Shashai. Samatus. 
Sharai. Zambri. 
Azarel. [From Jeremias to 
Shelemiah. Zambri many names 
Shemeriah. do not appear to cor- 
Shallum. respond with those 
Amariah, in Ezr]. 
Joseph. Josephus. 
j. 33. Nebo. ss. Nooma, 
Jeiel. 
Mattithiah. Mazitias. 
Zabad. Zabadeas. 
Zebina. 
Iddo. Edos. 
Joel. Juel. 
Benaiah. Banaias. 


XVIII. THE SIGNERS OF THE COVENANT. 
Neh 101-27, 


1. The Governor :—Nehemiah s. Hacaliah. 

2, Priests (vv.2-7):—Zedekiah, Seraiah, Azariah, Jeremiah, 
Pashhur, Amariah, Malchijah, Hattush, Shebaniah, Malluch, 
Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah, Daniel, Ginnethon, Baruch, 
Meshullam, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bilgai, Shemaiah. 

3. Levites (vv.9-18):—Jeshua s. Azaniah, Binnui of the ss. 
Henadad, K: iel ; Shebaniah, Hodiah, Kelita, Pelaiah, Hanan, 
Mica, Rehob, Hashabiah, Zaccur, Sherebiah, Shebaniah, Hodiah, 
Bani, Beninu. - 

4. Chiefs of the People (vv.1428):—Parosh, Pahath-moab, 
Elam, Zattu, Bani, Bunni, Azgad, Bebai, Adonijah, Bigvai, Adin, 
Ater, Hezekiah, Azzur, Hodiah, Hashum, Bezai, Hariph, 
Anathoth, Nobai, Magpiash, Meshullam, Hezir, Meshezabel, 
Zadok, Jaddua, Pelatiah, Hanan, Anaiah, Hoshea, Hananiah, 
Hasshub, Hallohesh, Pilha, Shobek, Rehum, MHashabnah, 
Maaseiah, and Ahiah, Hanan, Anan, Malluch, Harim, Baanah. 


XIX. PRIESTS, LEVITES, AND PORTERS. 


1. Priests who returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua :— 
Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Amariah, Malluch, Hattush, She- 
caniah, Rehum, Meremoth, Iddo, Ginnethoi, Abijah, Mijamin, 
Maadiah, Bilgah, Shemaiah, Joiarib, Jedaiah, Sallu, Amok, 
Hilkiah, Jedaiah, Neh 121-7. 

2. Levites:—Jeshua, Binnui, Kadmiel, Sherebiah, Judah, 
Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Unno, Neh 128-9, 

3. Priests and Priestly Houses in the days of Joiakim s. 
Jeshua :—Of Seraiah, Meraiah ; of Jeremiah, Hananiah ; of Ezra, 
Meshullam ; of Amariah, Jehohanan ; of Malluchi, Jonathan ; of 
Shebaniah, Joseph; of Harim, Adna; of Meraioth, Helkai; of 
Iddo, Zechariah ; of Ginnethon, Meshullam ; of Abijah, Zichri ; 
of Miniamin, ——; of Moadiah, Piltai; of Bilgah, Shammua ; of 
Shemaiah, Jehonathan ; of Joiarib, Mattenai; of Jedaiah, Uzzi ; 
of Sallai, Kallai; of Amok, Eber; of Hilkiah, Hashabiah; of 
Jedaiah, Nethanel, Neh 1212-21, 

4, Chief Levites :—Hashabiah, Sherebiah, Jeshua s. Kadmiel, 
Neh 1224, 

5. Porters :—Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, 
Talmon, Akkub, Neh 1225, 

These ‘chief Levites’ (4) who were over the service of song 
(ref.) and the ‘ porters’ (5) belonged also to the time of Joiakim 
(Neh 1226), 


XX. 1. Priests and Levites, Participants in the 
Promulgation of the Law. 


a. Mattithiah, Shema, Anaiah, Uriah, Hilkiah, Maaseiah, 
Pedaiah, Mishael, Malchijah, Hashum, Hashbaddanah, Zech- 
ariah, Meshullam, Neh 84. : 

b. Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, 
Hodiah, Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, 
Neh 87, 

¢e. Jeshua, Bani, Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, Bani, 
Chenani, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, Hashabneiah, Sherebiah, 
Hodiah, Shebaniah, Pethahiah, Neh 94f. 

List a stood at the right and left of Ezra upon the platform ; 
list b read and explained the law ; list ¢ gave responses on the 
fast-day in connexion with the reading of the law (see ref.). 


2. Princes, Priests, and Levites, Participants in 
the Dedication of the Wall. 


a. Hoshaiah, Azariah, Ezra, Meshullam, Judah, Benjamin, 


Shemaiah, Jeremiah, Neh 1232-34, ae 
b. Zechariah (see III. 4), Shemaiah, Azarel, Milalai, Gilalai, 


Maai, Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, Neh 12%, . : 
c. Eliakim, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Micaiah, Elioenai, Zechariah, 


Hananiah, Neh 1241. 
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d, Maaseiah, Shemaiah, Eleazar, Uzzi, Jehohanan, Malchijah, 
Elam, Ezer, Jezrahiah, Neh 1242f., ‘ 

All the names under a have been taken as those of princes of 
Judah (Orosby, Lange, Comm., Eng. ed. in loco). Probably, 
however, only Hoshaiah was a prince of J., and Judah and 
Benjamin represent members of those tribes, and _the other 
names different classes of priests (Oe. im loco). The names 
under b are those of Levitical musicians, and under ¢ and d of 
priestly musicians (see ref.). 


XXI. RESIDENTS OF JERUSALEM, Neh 1141, 1Ch 
93-17, (The names are those of Neh ; for varia- 
tions, see ref.). 


1. Of Judah— 
Athaiah * (see IV. 58»), 
Uthai + (see IV. 582). 
Maaseiah (see IV. 3). 
Jeuel + of Zerah. 
2. Benjaminites— 
Sallu (see VIII. 24). 
Ibneiah + s. Jeroham. 
Elah + s. Uzzi, s. Michri. 
Meshullam + s. Shephatiah, s. Reuel, s. Ibnijah. 
Gabbai.* 
Sallai.* 
Joel* s, Zichri (the overseer). 
Judah * s, Hassenuah (second over the city). 
3. Priests— 
Jedaiah. t 
Joiarib. 
Jachin. 
Seraiah (see III. 14). 
Adaiah (see III. 16). 
Amashsai (see III. 17). 
Zabdiel * s, Haggedolim (the overseer). 
4, Levites— 
Shemaiah s. Hasshub, s. Azrikam, s. Hashabiah, s. 
Bunni* of ss. Merari.t 
Shabbethai. 
Jozabad. 
Bakbakkar. ¢ 
Heresh.t¢ 
Galal.+ 
Mattaniah (see III. 5). 
Bakbukiah. 
Abda§ s. Shammua,§ s. Galal, s. Jeduthun. 
Berechiah + s. Asa, s. Elkanah. 
Uzzi, Neh 1122 (see III. 5). 
5. The Porters— 
Shallum (see III. 24). 
Akkub. 
Talmon. 
Ahiman, 

In connexion with these residents of Jerus., Pethahiah s. 
Meshezabel of ss. Zerah is mentioned as being ‘at the king’s 
hand,’ t.e. agent of the Persian king, in all matters concerning 
the people, Neh 1124, 


INDEX TO GENEALOGICAL TABLES. || 


Abdiel, XI. 4. Amzi (2), III. 17 note, III. 354. 
Abiah, IV. 85 note. Anani, IV. 26. 

Abihud, VIII. 2¢. Aniam, VII. 5. 

Abijah (2), III. 15, VIII. 4. Anthothijah, VIII. 14. 


Abishur, IV. 9. Anub, IV. 43. 
Abitub, VIII. 8. Appaim, IV. 10. 
Achar, IV. 60 note. Ara, XII. 8. 


Addar, VIII. 2¢, 

Adiel, II. 3. 

Adina, XIII. 2. 

Adlai, XIII. 4. 

Adnah (2), XIII. 1¢, XIII. 6. 
Aharah, VIII. 14, 

Aharhel, IV. 43. 

Ahbam, IV, 18. 

Aher, VIII. 6. 


Ardon, IV. 358, 

Arnan, IV. 23. 

Asaiah (4), II. 8, III. 35», III. 
40a, IV. 3 note. 

Asharelah, III. 3. 

Ashbea, IV. 2. 

Ashbel, VIII, 1>4, 

Ashterathite, XIII. 2. 

Ashvath, XII. 4. 


Ahlai, IV. 11. Asriel, Asrielites, VII.a be 

Ahoah, VIII. 2¢, note. 

Ahohite, XIII. 2. Assir (2), III. 22ab, TV, 20, 

Ahumai, IV. 40. Atarah, IV. 6. 

Ahzai, III. 17 note. wea >, IV. 12, IV. 18 note b, 
. 1, 


Akkub (5), III. 25 note, IV. 26, 
XIV. 6, XIV. 7, XIX. 5. 

Alemeth (2), VIII. 4, VIII. 19. 

Allon (person), II. 3. 

Amal, XII. 6. 

Amasai (8), III. 22a, III. 40, 
III. 422, 


Amashsai, III. 17 note, XXI. 3. 
‘Amasiah, XIII. 6. 


Azayel (5), III. 17 note, IIT. 23 
(see Uzziel), XIII. 1a, XIII. 
3, XVII. 5i, 

Azaz, I. 4. 

Azaziah (3), TIT. 40b, III, 42b, 
XIII. 3. 

Azel, VIII. 20. 

Azriel (2), VII. 8, XIII. 3. 


* Not mentioned in 10h 9. 

+ Not mentioned in Neh 11. 

{ Jedaiah s, Joiarib, Neh 1110, 
preferred. 

§ Obadiah, Shemaiah in 1 Ch 916, 

|| This index omits many names, containing only those (fur- 
nished by the Editor of the Dictionary) which, for description, 
are referred to ‘ Genealogy.’ 


Reading of 1Ch 910 to be 
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Azrikam (3), IV. 25, VIII. 21, 
XXI. 4. 

Azubah (2), IV. 18 note, IV. 
35a, 


Baal (2), I. 3, VIII. 16. 

Baal-hanan, XIII. 4. 

Baara, VIII. 8 note. 

Baaseiah, III. 3. 

Bakbakkar, XXI. 4. 

Bariah, IV. 24. 

Bathshua, IV. 17 note. 

Bealiah, XIII. 1. 

Becher (2), VII.» 1, VIII. 12¢, 

Beeliada, IV. 17 note. 

Beera, XII. 7. 

Beerah, I. 3. 

Ben, III. 40». 

Benhail, XIII. 5. 

Benhanan, IV. 56. 

Beno, III. 38. 

Benzoheth, IV. 57. 

Beracah, XIII. 12. 

Beraiah, VIII. 12. 

Bered, VII.» 3. 

Beri, XII. 7. 

Bezer, XII. 7. 

Bimhal, XII. 4. 

Binea, VIII. 20. 

Binnui (5), XIV. 2, XV. 2 note, 
XVI. v.24, XVII. 5f, XVII. 

i 


5, 

Birzaith, XII. 2. 

Bocheru, VIII. 21, 

Bukkiah, III. 23. 

Bunah, IV. 6. 

Calcol, IV. 59. 

Chelub (2), IV. 44, XIII. 4. 

Chelubai, IV. 5. 

Chenaanah (2), VIII. 5 note. 

Chenaniah, III. 404, 

Conaniah (2), III. 42%, III. 43¢. 

Dalaiah, IV. 26. 

Dodai, XIII. 2. 

Ebiasaph, III. 224», 

Eden (2), III. 42, ITT. 42¢. 

Eder (2), III. 34, VIII. 11. 

Eker, IV. 7. 

Elead, VII.» 1%, 

Eleadah, VII.» 3. 

Eleasah (2), IV. 12, VIII. 20. 

Eliathah, III. 23. 

Eliel (8), III. 22>, III. 40a, 
Ill. 42>, VII.e 8, VIII. 12, 
VIII. 14, XIII. 2, XIII. 2. 

Eliehoenai (2), III. 25, XV. 

Elienai, VIII. 12. 

Elioenai (©), II. 3, IV. 25, VIII. 4, 
XVII. 14, XVII. 5¢. 

Eliphal, XIII. 2. 

Elipheleh, Eliphelehu, III. 40>. 

Elishaphat, XIII. 8. 

Elnaam, XIII. 2. 

Elpaal (2), VIII. 8, VIII. 10?. 

Elpalet, Elpelet, IV. 17 note. 

Eluzai, XIII, 1a. 

Elzabad (2), III. 25 note, XIII. 
1 


Epher (2), IV. 53, VII.@ 8. 

Ephlal, IV. 12. 

Ephratah, Ephrathah, IV. 35. 

Eshbaal, VIII. 17. 

Eshek, VIII. 20. 

Eshtemoa, IV. 54. 

Eshton, IV. 44. 

Ethnan, IV. 42. 

Ethni, III. 3. 

Ezbai, XIII. 2. 

Ezbon (2), VIII. 2b, XI. 1. 

Ezer (2), IV. 41, VII.» 1», 

Ezri, XIII. 4. 

Galal (2), XXI. 4. 

Gamul, III, 15. 

Garmite, IV. 55. 

Gazez, IV. 35>. 

Gera, VIII. 14 2¢. 

Geshan, IV. &3. 

Giddalti, III. 23. 

Gizonite, XIII. 2. 

Haahastari, IV. 42. 

Hachmoni, Hachmonite, 
XIII. 2. 

Hadlai, XIII. 8. 

Haggiah, III. 35». 

Hagri, Hagrite, XIII. 4 note. 

Hakkoz (4), III. 15, IV. 48, XIV. 
9b I. v.21. 


’ 
Hammolecheth, VII.* 1¢. 
Hammuel, II. 2. 
Hanan (7), VIII. 14, VIII. 21, 
SUIT 2, XUV 7 Vos, 
XVIII. 4, XX. 1». 


Hanniel, XII. 9. 
Hanun (2), XVI. v.13, XVI. v.30. 
Happizez, III. 15. 

Hareph, IV. 36. 

Harim (6), III. 15, XIV. 2, XIV. 3, 
XVII. 58, XVIII. 4, XIX. 3. 

Harnepher, XII. 7. 

Haroeh, IV. 37. 

Harum, IV. 43. 

Haruphite, XIII. 1. 

H. jah, IV. 22. 

Hassenuah, XXI. 2. 

Hashabiah (11), III. 5, III. 27 
note, III. 354, IIL. 36, III. 43¢, 
XIII. 3, XVI. v.17, XV. 2 note, 
XVIII. 8, XIX. 8, XIX. 4. 

Hashem, XIII. 2. 

Hashubah, IV. 22. 

Hasshub, XXI. 4. 

Hathath, IV. 47. 

Hattush, IV. 24. 

Haziel, III. 7. 

Hazzelelponi, IV. 41. 

Helah, LV. 42. 

Heldai, XIII. 2. 

Heled, XIII. 2. 

Helem, XII. 6. 

Heresh, XXI. 4. 

Hezir, III. 15. 

Hezro, XIII. 2. 

Hizki, VIII. 13. 


Hodaiah, IV. 26. 
Hodaviah (3), VIL 8, XIV. 4, 
XXI. 2 


T,25 

Hodesh, VIII. 8. 

Hodiah (4), IV. 55, XVIII. 3, 
XVIII. 4, XX. 1%, 

Hosah, III. 39. 

Hoshama, IV. 20. 

Hotham (2), XII. 6, XIII. 2. 

Hothir, II. 23. 

Huppah, III. 15. 

Huppim, VIII. 13, 3 

Hurai, XIII. 2. 

Huram, VIII. 2°. 

Huri, XI. 3. 

Hushah, IV. 41. 

Ibneiah, XXI. 2. 

Ibnijah, XXE. 2. 

Ibri, III. 38. 

TIbsam, V. 2. 

Idbash, IV, 41. 

Ikkesh, XIII. 2 

Immer (2), III. 17, XVII. 1». 

Imna, XII. 6. 

Imnah (2), III. 42°, XII. 1. 

Imrah, XII. 7. 

Imri (2), IV. 58, XVI. v.2», 

Iphdeiah, VIII. 14. 

Ir, VIII. 3 note. 

Iru, IV. 50. 

Ishbah, IV. 54. 

Ishi (4), IL. 4, TV. 11, IV. 57, 
VIL.2 8. 


Ishhod, VII.® 7. 

Ishma, IY. 41. 

Ishmaiah, XIII. 3. 

Ishmerai, VIII. 13. 

Ishpah, VIII. 11. 

Ishpan, VIII. 14. 

Ismachiah, III. 42%. 

Isshiah, Isshijah (3), III. 20, 
III. 28. 

Ithai, XIII. 2, XVII. 4s. 

Ithmah, XIII. 2. 

Ithran, XII. 8. 

Izliah, VIII. 13. 

Izrahiah, V. 3. 

Izrahite, XIII. 2 note. 

Izri, III. 36 f.-note. . 

Jaakobah, II. 3. 

Jaareshiah, VIII. 15. 

Jaasiel (2), XIII. 2, XIII. 3. 

Jaaziah, III. 31. 

Jaaziel, III. 40t 

Jabez, IV. 43 note. 

Jacan, XI. 3. 

Jachin (2), II. 1, III. 15, 

Jada, LV. 8. 

Jahath (5), III. 8, III. 6, ILI. 26, 
III. 43a, IV. 40. 

Jahaziel (5), III. 5 note, III. 27, 
III. 40> f.-note, XIII. 1, XVI. 

Jahdai, IV. 33. 

Jahdiel, VII.2 8, 

Jahdo, XI, 3. 

Jahmai, V. 2. 

Jahzerah, III. 17. 

Jahziel, X. 1; see Jahzeel. 

Jakim (2), III. 15, VIII. 12. 
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Jalon, IV. 53. 

Jamin (8), II. 1, IV. 7, XX. 1». 

Jamlech, IT. 3. 

Janai, XI. 2. 

Japhlet, XII. 3. 

Jarah, VIII. 19, 

Jarha, IV. 12. 

Jarib (8), II. 1f,-note, XV 2, 
XVII. 1a. 


Jaroah, XI. 3. 

Jashobeam, XIII. 2. 

Jathniel, III. 25. 

Jaziz, XIII. 4. 

Jeatherai, III. 6. 

Jedaiah (8) (7)7:), II. 3, XVI. 
v.10a (7397), IIL. 15. 

Jediael (4), III. 25, VIII. 1s, 
XIII. 1¢, XIII. 2. 

Jehallelel (2), IV. 52, III. 42a, 

Jehdeiah (2), III. 19, XIII. 4. 

Jehezkel, III. 15. 

Jehiah, III. 40¢ note. 

Jehiel (8), III. 7, III. 40», III. 
42b, III. 48>, IV. 18 note b, 
XV. 1, XVII. 1¢, XVII. 5», 

Jehieli, III. 8 note. 

Jehizkiah, XIII. 8. 

Jehoaddah, VIII. 19 f.-note. 

Jehohanan (6), III, 25, XIII. 6, 
aa 7, XVII. 54, XIX. 3, XX. 


Jehoram, II. 41>, 
Jehozabad (8), III. 25 note, 
XIII. 6. 


Jehozadak, III. 12. 

Jehubbah, XII. 5. 

Jehudijah, IV. 54 note. 

Jehuel, III. 42a. 

Jeiel (7), I. 5, III. 5 note, III. 
40>, III. 43¢, VIII. 16, X11. 
2, XVII. 53. 

Jekameam, III. 27. 

Jerahmeel (2), III. 33, IV. 5. 

Jeremoth (4), VIII. 4, VIII. 10, 
XIII. 12, XIII. 3. 

Jeriah, III. 27. 

Jeribai, XIII. 2. 

Jeriel, V. 2. 

Jerijah, III. 27 f.-note. 

Jerimoth (4), III. 23, III. 34, 
III. 42>, IV. 17 note. 

Jerioth, IV. 352. 

Jeroham (7), III. 22ab, III. 17 
note, VIII. 15, XIII. 12, XIII. 
8, XIII. 7, XXI. 2. 

Jeshaiah (6), III. 20 f.-note, 
III. 36, IV. 23, VIII. 24, XV. 1, 
XV. 2 note. 

Jeshebeab, III. 15. 

Jesher, IV. 35, 

Jeshishai, XI. 3. 

Jeshohaiah, II. 3. 

Jesimiel, II. 3. 

Jeuel (3), III. 42°, XV. 1, XXI. 1. 

Jeush (3), III. 8, IV. 16 note, 
VIL. 4. 

Jeuz, VIII. 8. 

Jezer, X. 1. 

Jeziel, XIII. 14. 

Jezreel, IV. 41. 

Joah (4), III. 6, III. 25 note, 
III. 42a, III. 43, 

Joahaz, III. 432, 

Joel (18), I. 3, II. 8, II. 7, Il. 
22ab, III. 404, III. 422, V. 3, 
XI. 2, XI. 4 note, XIII. 2, 
XIII. 8, XVII. 5i, X XT. 2. 

Joelah, XIII. 12. 

Joezer, XIII. 1. 

Joha (2), VIII. 118, XIII. 2. 

Jokim, IV. 2. 

Jorai, XI. 4 note. 

Joram, III, 20. 

Jorkeam, IV. 32. 

Joshah, II. 3. 

Joshaphat, XIII. 2. 

Joshaviah, XIII. 2. 

Joshbekashah, III. 23. 

Joshibiah, II. 3. 

Jozabad (7), III. 42>, III. 438°, 
XIII. 1¢ (2 persons), XV. 2 
note, XVII. 14, XVII. 2. 

Jushab-hesed, IV. 22. 

Keilah, IV. 55. 

Kishi, ITT. 354. 

Kore (2), III. 24, III. 42¢. 

Kushaiah, III. 352 f.-note. 

Laadah, IV. 2. 

Lahad, IV. 40. 

Lecah, IY. 2. 


Likhi, VII. 5. 

Maasai, III. 17. 

Maaz, IV. 7. 

Machbannai, XIII. 1», 

Machbena, IV. 34. 

Mahath (2), III. 22», III, 42a, 

Mahavite, XIII. 2. 

Mahazioth, III. 23. 

Malcam, VIII. 8. 

Malchijah (6), III. 3, III. 15, 
XVI. v.U, XVI. v.81, XVII 
5a, XVIII. 2, XX. 24. 

Malchiram, IV. 20. 

Mallothi, III. 23. 

Maresha (2), IV. 2, IV. 29. 

Mattaniah (8), III. 4, 5 note, 
III. 23, III, 42a, XVII. 5besj, 
XIX. 5. 

Mehir, IV. 44. 

Melech, VIII. 18. 

Meonothai, IV. 48. 

Meribbaal, VIII. 18. 

Meronothite (8), XIII. 4. 

Meshelemiah, III. 24. 

Meshillemith, III. 17. 

Meshullam (19), III. 14 note, 
WIN. 17, It. 488, IV. 22, 
VIII. 13, VIII. 25, XI. 3, XV. 2, 
XVI. v.4b, XVI. v.6, XVII. 5e, 
XVIII. 2, XVIII. 4, XIX. 3 
(2 persons), XIX. 5, XX. 1a, 
XX, 2a, XXI. 2. 

Mezobaite, XIII. 2. 

Mibhar, XIII. 2. 

Michri, XXI. 2. 

Mirmah, VIII. 8. 

Mijamin (2), III. 15, XVIII. 2. 

Mikloth (2), VIII. 16, XIII. 2 
note. 

Mikneiah, ITI. 40>, 

Misham, VIII. 9. 

Mishma, II. 2. 

Mishmannah, XIII. 1», 

Mishraites, IV. 38. 

Mithnite, XIII. 2. 

Molid, IV. 13. 

Moza (2), IV. 35, VIII. 20. 

Mushi, III. 31. 

Naam, IV. 50. 

Naarah, IV. 42. 

Naarai, XIII. 2. 

Naham, IV. 55. 

Neariah (2), II. 4, IV. 24. 

Nedabiah, IV. 20. 

Nepheg (2), III. 21, IV 17. 

Nethanel (8), III. 4 note, III. 25 
note, III. 40¢, III. 43¢, IV. 
16, XIII. 5, XVII. 1¢, XIX. 3. 

Nemaniah (Py 0G Bh GE 
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Nogah, IV. 17 note. 

Nohah, VIII. 14. 

Obil, XIII. 4. 

Ohel, IV. 22. 

Ophrah, IV. 48. 

Oren, IV. 6. 

Othni, III. 25 note. 

Ozem (2), IV. 6, IV. 16. 

Pasach, XII. 4. 

Paseah (2), IV. 45, XIV. 7. 

Pelaiah (8), IV. 26, XVIII. 3, 
XX. 16, (2=3. 

Pelatiah (8), II. IV. 23, 
XVIII. 4. 

Pelet (2), IV. 33, XIII. 14. 

Pelonite, XIII. 2. 

Peresh, VII. 2. 

Pethahiah (3), III. 15, XVII. 2, 
XXI. note. 

Peullethai, III. 25 note. 

Pispah, XII. 8. 

Pithon, VIII. 18. 

Puthites, IV. 38. 

Raddai, IV. 16. 

Raham, IV. 32. 

Ramathite, resident of Rama, 
XIII. 4. 

Reaiah (8), I. 8, IV. 40, XIV. 7. 

Recah, IV. 45 note. 

Regem, IV. 33. 

Rehabiah, III. 20. 

Rekem, IV. 30. 

Rephael, III. 25 note. 

Rephah, VII.» 1. 

Rephaiah (5), Il. 4, IV. 23, V. 2, 
VIII. 20, XVI. v.9. 

Resheph, VII.» 4. 

Rinnah, IV. 56. 

Rizia, XII. 9. 

| Rohgah, XII. 5. 

| Romamti-ezer, III. 23. 
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Sacar (2), III. 25 note, XIII. 2. 

Sallu (2), VIII. 25, XXI. 2. 

Saraph, IV. 2. 

Seled, IV. 10. 

Semachiah, III. 25 note. 

Seorim, III. 15. 

Shaaph, IV. 33. 

Shachia, VIII. 8. 

Shage, XIII. 2. 

Shaharaim, VIII. 8. 

Shama, XIII. 2. 

Shamhuth, XIII. 2. 

Shamir, III. 29. 

Shamma, XII. 7. 

Shammai (8), IV. 8, IV. 381, 
IV. 54. 

Shammoth, XIII. 2. 

Shammua (8), IV. 17, XIX. 3, 
XXI. 4, 

Shamsherai, VIII. 15. 

Shapham, XI. 2. 

Shaphat (5), Nu 1811, 1 K 196, 
IV. 24, XI. 2, XIII. 4. 

Sharonite = inhabitant 
Sharon, XIII. 4. 

Shashak, VIII. 10. 

Sheariah, VIII. 21. 

Sheber, IV. 35c. 

Shebuel (2), III. 19, III. 23. 

Shecaniah (7), III. 15, III. 42¢, 
IV. 23, XV. (2 persons), XVI. 
v.29, XTX. 1. 

Sheerah, VII.» 1», 

Shehariah, VIII. 15. 

Shelesh, XII. 6. 

Shelomith (3), III. 26 f.-note, 
IV. 22, X 


Shelomoth (3), III. 7, III. 20, 
III. 26. 

Shema (4), I. 4, IV. 30, VIII. 
10, XX. 1a 


of 


; . 1a, 

Shemaah, XIII. 1, 

Shemariah (4), IV. 18 note b, 
XIII. 1a, XVII. 58, XVII. 5. 

Shemed, VIII. 9. 

Shemer (2), III. 354, XII. 3 
f.-note. 

Shemida, VII.@ lab. 

Shemiraniotn (2), III. 40>, III. 
41 


Shenazzar, IV. 20. 

Shephatiah (9), IV. 17, IV. 18 
note, IV. 58>, XIII. 1a, XIII. 
By DR, Oh NING GL DOw hy 
Jer 381, 

Shephupham, VIII. 2¢. 

Shephuphan, VIII. 1». 

Sheresh, VII.@ 3. 

Sheshan, IV. 12. 

Sheva, IV. 34. 

Shilshah, XII. 7. 

Shimea, Shimeah (5), III. 3, 
III. 35>, IV. 16, IV. 17 note, 
VIII. 24 f.-note. 

Shimeam, VIII. 24. 

Shimeathite, IV. 39. 

Shimon, IV. 56. 

Shimrath, VIII. 12. 

Shimri (8), Il. 3, 
XIII. 2. 

Shimrom=Shimron, V. 1. 

Shiphi, IT. 3. 

Shiphmite, XIII. 4 note. 

Shitrai, XIII. 4. 

Shiza, XIII. 2. 

Shobab (2), IV. 17, IV. 35. 

Shobal, IV. 36. 

Shoham, III. 38. 


III. 
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Shomer, XII. 3. 

Shua, XII. 3. 

Shual, XII. 7, 

Shubael (2). See Suesven. 

Shumathite, IV. 38. 

Shuppim (2), III. 
Will. 3. 

Sismai, IV. 12. 

Suah, XII. 7. 

Sucathite, IV. 39. 

Tahath (2), III. 22b, VII.» 3, 

Tahrea, VIII. 18. 

Tappuah, IV. 30. 

Tarea, VIII. 18 f.-note. 

Tebaliah, III. 39. 

Tehinnah, IV. 45, 

Tekoa, IV. 354, 

Telah, VIL.» 4. 

Temeni, IV. 42, 

Tilon, IV. 56. 

Tirathite, IV. 89. 

Tirhanah, IV. 35¢. 

Tiria, IV. 52. 

Tirzite, XIII. 2. 

Toah, III. 223. 

Tobijah, III. 41», 

Ulam (2), VII.2 3, VILE. 22. 

Ulla, XII. 9. 

Unni, III. 40>. 

Unno, XIX. 2. 

Uriel (2), III. 22a, TIT. 40a. 

Uthai (2), XV. 1, XXI. 1. 

Uzza (2), VIII. 7, XIV. 7. 

Uzzah, III. 35>. 

Uzzi (6), III. 5, II. 12, V. 2, 
VIII. 20, XIX. 3, XXI. 2. 

Uzzia, XIII. 2. 

Uzziel (6), Il. 4, IIL. 9, III. 
238, III. 422, WIE. 2b, XVI. 
v.38, 

Zabdi (4), IIL. 4 f.-note, IV. 59f, 
VIII. 12, XIII. 4. 

Zabdiel (2), XIIL 2 
XXI. 3. 

Zaccur (7), II. 2, ILI. 4, ILI. 38, 
XVI. v.2>, XVIII. 3. 

Zaham, IV. 18 note b. 

Zanoah, IV. 54. 

Zaza, IV. 15. 

Zebadiah (8), II. 25, III. 41a, 
VIII. 11, VIII. 13, XIII. 1a, 
XIII. 2 note, XV. 1, XVII. 
1b, 

Zecher, VIII. 16 f.-note. 

Zemirah, VIIL. 4. 

Zereth, IV. 42. 

Zeri, LI. 36. 

Zetham, III. 7. 

Zethan, VIII. 5. 

Zia, XI. 3. 

Zibia, VIII. 8. 

Zichri (11), II. 4 f.-note, III. 
20, III. 21, VIII. 12, VIII. 14, 
VIIL. 15, X1IT. 3, XII. 6, 
XIII. 7, XIX. 8, XXI. 2. 

Zillethai (2), VIL. 12, XIII. 1¢. 

Zimmiah (2), IfL. 3, IIL, 42a. 

Zina, III. 8. 

Ziph, IV. 52. 


89 note, 


note, 


” | Ziphah, IV. 52. 


Ziza, Il. 3. 

Zizah, III. § f.-note. 
Zobebah, IV. 43. 
Zoheth, IV. 57. 
Zophai, III. 22a. 
Zorite, IV. 39. 
Zuph, III. 22>. 


E. L. CuRTIS. 
The only 


genealogies of the NT are those of Mt 11-17 and 
Lk 32-38, two independent pedigrees, each purport- 
ing to give the descent of Joseph, reputed father 


of Jesus. 


The occasion of their insertion is the 


desire of the evangelists to set forth Jesus as 
actual heir-apparent to the throne of David. The 


attempt to vindicate the 


by harmonistic devices 


nearly all writers of authority a: 
historical credibility. Hence the 


the text, or of 


ir simultaneous accuracy 
has been abandoned by 


as a violation of 


light which modern research seeks from them falls 
rather on the century after than the centuries 
before the birth of Christ—on the history of the 
doctrine of his Davidie sonship rather than His 
actual descent. 
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i. TREATMENT OF THE QUESTION BY JESUS 
AND THE APOSTLES.—If the progress of critical 
and exegetical science has shown, on the one side, 
the futility of all harmonistic theories for rescuing 
the authority of the pedigrees, it has more than 
compensated for the loss by establishing with 
equal certainty the acceptance of the fact of the 
Davidiec descent of Jesus by Himself, His con- 
temporaries, and His immediate followers. That 
Davidic descent was then considered a_pre- 
requisite to the establishment of Messianic claims 
is apparent from a number of NT passages. The 
use of the title ‘Son of David’ in Mt 15? 20%. 
(=9?7) 219 and parallels is official, implying no 
knowledge of Jesus’ birth or descent, but only the 
conviction that He is the Messiah. It indicates, 
however, that Davidic descent was popularly 
assumed as an attribute of the Christ. This is 
much more distinctly implied in Mt 12”, and by 
the question put by Jesus to His Pharisaic oppon- 
ents in the temple, Mt 22#-46 ‘What think ye of 
Christ ? whose son is he?’ Such a question by 
one whose claims to Davidic descent were open to 
suspicion would have put a weapon in the hands of 
His foes. Jesus, on the contrary, is not merely 
confident that they will answer ‘ David’s son,’ but 
is at least equally confident of their inability to 
disprove His Davidic descent, though He refuses 
to base His claims upon it. The same tacit 
assumption of this as an undisputed fact char- 
acterizes the rare allusions of St. Paul, Ro 1%, 
2 Ti 2° (cf. He 734), the ascriptions of Rev 37 5° 
2216, and, finally, the distinct appeal to prophecy of 
Ac 2% 13%, The last two passages, as emanating 
from the same source as one of the pedigrees, and 
the passages Mt 2°, Lk 24, where Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of David is regarded as the necessary 
birthplace of the Messiah, should perhaps not be 
cited as independent witness to the existence of 
the popular assumption ; but the great number of 
OT passages pointing to this, especially Ps 1324, 
which cannot date more than a few centuries 
before NT times, and the Messianic petition of 
Ps.-Sol 17%, written not more than 50 years 
B.C., ‘Raise up unto them, O Lord, their king 
the Son of David,’ should suffice to show that 
Messianic pretensions absolutely devoid of evi- 
dence of Davidie descent could not have passed 
unchallenged, as those of Jesus seem to have done.* 

The continued existence in the family of Jesus 
of claims to Davidie descent, such as could hardly 
have originated in His own time, is evidenced b 
Hegesippus (ap. Eus. HZ 111. 20 and 32), who tells 
of repeated attempts to involve His collateral 
descendants in trouble with the Roman authorities 
on this account. But the suspicions of even a 
Domitian were disarmed when two grandsons of 
Jude, the Lord’s brother, were brought before him, 
confessed their Davidic descent (explaining, how- 
ever, that the kingdom of Christ was ‘not temporal 
or earthly, but heavenly and angelic, to appear at 
the end of the world’), gave account of their 
property,—an undivided 39 acres of land, valued at 
9000 denarii,—and showed their hands calloused by 
labour. 

It is a fair inference from these facts that the 
Davidie descent of Jesus was in His own day 
practically undisputed, at least among His personal 
followers. What the evidence was on which this 
assumption rested, whether mere oral family 
tradition, or public records, and to what extent 
the basis was trustworthy, is a wholly different 

* Even the passage Jn 742 is no exception to the rule that 
the objection that He is not of Davidic descent is never raised 
in NT times to Jesus’ Messianic claims. The speakers (at Jerus. 
according to 787) are strangers to Jesus (848), and merely infer, 
from His speech or otherwise, that He is a Galilean. This is, 


indeed, contrary to their notion of Davidic origin, but the 
author presupposes the birth in Bethlehem. 
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question, which can be settled only by the careful 
scrutiny of the sources. 

ii. TREATMENT IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL PERIOD. 
—There can be no doubt that from near the begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent., when our first and third 
Gospels began to come into general circulation, the 
Church believed itself in possession of conclusive 
documentary evidence. Even the collateral de- 
scendants of the Lord, the so-called deorécvva, to 
whom Julius Africanus, the contemporary of Origen, 
applied on this subject, had no other authority to 
appeal to than the genealogies of Mt and Lk, 
though they added an ancestress or two of doubt- 
ful historicity, and omitted the names Matthat and 
Levi, Lk 34%. Had the two Gospels been in agree- 
ment, the record would perhaps never have been 
disputed, but the discrepancy was too glaring to 
be ignored. Even before the time of Africanus 
and Origen the incompatibility of the pedigrees 
(h diagwvia rev yeveadoy.av) had been an occasion of 
derision to many an earlier opponent of Christian- 
ity, whom Celsus, according to Origen (Opera, ed. 
Delarue, i. p. 413), might have named had he been 
better informed. It is no wonder, then, that from 
the earliest period to which it can be traced, down 
to recent times, the Church has treated this subject 
only defensively, and from the harmonistic stand- 

oint. 

7 The first known harmonist of the Gospels is 
Tatian, a pupil of Justin a His Diatessaron, 
however, avoided the difficulty by omitting the 
genealogies altogether. Half a century later 
the problem was courageously confronted by 
Africanus, a careful scholar, for many years bishop 
of Nicopolis (previously Emmaus) in Palestine. 
His Letter to Aristides (see Spitta, Der Brief des 
Jul. Africanus, Halle, 1877; Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. 
pp. 228-237 ; Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi. p. 125; and 
Eus. H# i. 7) proposed a solution of the difficulty 
which quickly gained general acceptance in the 
Church, and for 12 centuries retained undisputed 
supremacy. The theory was not derived, as 
Eusebius wrongly inferred, from the desposyni, 
but is expressly stated by Africanus himself (§ 5) 
to be ‘unsupported by testimony.’ It assumes a 
levirate marriage (Dt 25°-°) in the case of either 
Jacob or Heli, Joseph’s father according to Mt 
and Lk respectively, the son of the widow by his 
surviving brother being reckoned a son of the 
deceased in one or the other genealogy. This 
explanation requires the further assumption that 
the brothers Heli and Jacob had different fathers. 
The objections are overwhelming. 

1. The theory does not exonerate the evangelists, since one 
pedigree or the other uses terms of filial relationship in a 
fictitious and illegal sense. 2. Granting, against all probability, 
the possible continuance of the levirate law, in the case here 

resupposed—that of uterine brothers—it would not apply 
Maimonides, Jabom Ve Chalitza,c.1). 3. Granting even the 
applicability of the assumption in the case of Joseph, it cannot 
reasonably be introduced a second time to account for the fact 
that Shealtiel, f. of Zerubbabel, is at the same time s. of 
Jechonias (Mt) and of Neri (Lk). Yet this expedient (so W. H. 
Mill, Pantheistic Principles, p. 165) is less absurd than to 
assume, with Augustine (followed by Hottinger and Voss), that 
at the same period of Jewish history there were two (Hottinger 
three) different fathers of Davidic lineage, each bearing the 
rare name Shealtiel, and having each a son bearing the rare 
name Zerubbabel. 4. If our own certainly more accurate text * 
be followed, igstead of that of Africanus, and Matthan and 
Matthat, paternal ; Barats of Joseph according to Mt and Lk 
respectively, be identified, as is probable, the expedient of a 
levirate marriage by uterine brothers must be introduced, not 
twice only, but three times over. 

Under the weight of such inherent and extreme 
improbabilities the Africanian theory of harmoni- 
zation, after suffering various modifications at the 
hands of later harmonists, has long since broken 
down, and is to-day universally abandoned. 

The alternative harmonistic theory owes its 
currency to Annius of Viterbo, c. A.D. 1490, and 

* See WH, Gr. Test. App. p. 57. 
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was widely accepted in the time of the Reforma- 
tion. It has still an adherent of high repute in the 
person of the veteran NT scholar B. Weiss, who 
in his Leben Jesu (i. 205, 2nd ed.) puts it in its most 
favourable light. It assumes that the pedigree of 
Lk is that, not of Joseph, but of Mary, overcoming 
the sense of Lk 3% ay vids, ws evoulfero, Iwohd rod 
“Hye, «.7.A., by various expedients. Thus the clause 
was rendered ‘ being the son (as was supposed of 
Joseph) of Heli,’ z.e. being supposed to be the son of 
Joseph, but being in reality the grandson of Heli; 
or the rod was translated ‘son-in-law’ (so Holmes, 
‘Geneal. of Jesus Christ’ in Kitto’s Encycl.® ; 
Robinson, Harmony of Gospels, pp. 183-185, e¢ al.), 
or ‘adopted son’ (so Wetstein, Delitzsch, et al., 
following Augustine). Weiss (following F. Gomar, 
de Geneal. Christi; J. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. vol. 
lii. p. 54 [ed. Gandell]; G. J. Voss, de J. Chr. 
Geneal.; and Yardley, The Genealogies of Christ) 
proposes to regard the names as parallel, not 
consecutive. The list then would be, not a pedi- 
gree at all, but a huge parenthesis between ay vids 
(v.?*) and 70d deod (v.*8), 


The chief objection to this theory in all its forms can hardly 
be more convincingly expressed than by citing the naive 
admission of its advocate, Holmes (in the art. above mentioned, 

. 96), of the fatal weakness of ‘all theories,’ meaning harmon- 
ustic theories : ‘If it be objected that this table [Lk] is made out 
as literally as the other, in Joseph’s name,* and that we violate 
the literal statement of the evangelist if we transfer the line to 
Mary, we answer, that as Joseph cannot have had two fathers, 
which yet the genealogies seem literally to assign to him (Mt 116, 
Lk 328), some explanatory accommodation is necessary to all 
theories.’ 

The confession of violence to the text is not without reason. 
It is incredible that vics can mean both ‘son’ and ‘grandson’ in 
the same breath, as in the first of the proposed renderings ; t 
equally incredible that in the same connexion ted should stand 
once for ‘son-in-law’ and the other 75 times for ‘son’; while 
the suggestion that the genealogy is not intended for a gene- 
alogy, but merely a list of names of persons of whom Jesus might 
have been considered the son, though in reality the Son of God, 
will convince no candid thinker. 

But the proposed theory labours under further difficulties. 
As Plummer well says (op. cit. p. 103): ‘It would have been quite 
out of harmony with either Jewish or Gentile ideas to derive 
the birthright of Jesus from his mother. In the eye of the law 
Jesus was the heir of Joseph: and therefore it is Joseph’s 
descent which is of importance.’ This doubtless accounts for 
its general rejection by ancient writers. As early as Justin 
Martyr and Protevang. Jacobi, Mary, for obvious reasons, is 
represented as also descended from David; but with two ex- 
ceptions no attempt is made to claim for her either of the 
pedigrees. Protev. Jac., in fact, makes her the daughter of 
Joachim and Anna. Ireneus (I. xxi. 5, 9) regards the pedi- 
gree of Mt as a line expressly excluded from the Messianic 
succession (Jer 2274-30 3630. 31) ; but this is Joseph’s. Jesusis the 
Son of David only through Mary, whose pedigree is given by 
Luke. Victorinus (c. 300) curiously inverts this theory by 
adopting as Mary’s the genealogy of Mt.t Cod. D boldly cuts 
the knot by substituting in Lk 324-31 the line of Mt, following, 
however, a text seemingly older than our Mt (see Resch, 7. wu. U. 
x. 5, pp. 182-201; and Graefe in SK, 1898, 1). 


Confessed violence to the text which he assumes 
to vindicate is the suicide of the harmonist. Hence 
the only treatment which to-day can come into 
consideration is the critical. 

iii. TREATMENT BY MODERN CRITICISM.—Re- 
conciliation of discrepant sources by suppositions 
within the limits of loyalty to the text and to 
historical probability is, per contra, the first duty 
of rational criticism. It being admitted, therefore, 
that both genealogies are given as Joseph’s, and 
that explanation by resort to the levirate law is 
impracticable, the theory presented by Lord A. C. 
Hervey (Genealogies of our Lord, and art. ‘Geneal. 
of Jesus Christ’ in Smith’s DB?) has much in its 
favour, and is, in fact, the prevailing view among 
English divines. It is also widely accepted in 
modified form among German commentators. 
According to this view it was not the intention of 
both evangelists to give an actual pedigree, but 

* Italics in the citation are Dr. Holmes’. 


+ So Plummer, Com. on Lk., Intern. Series, 1896, ad loc. 
t See his Commentary on Rey 47-10, 
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only of Lk (Meyer, Holtzmann, et al., would say 
‘the sowrce followed by Lk in his opening chs.’). 
Mt (better, ‘the source from which our evangelist 
derived his genealogy ’) does not trace the order of 
actual descent, but only of throne-succession (so 
already Grotius). Thus Solomon, although not 
the true ancestor of Joseph, is mentioned first as 
heir of the throne of David; then Shealtiel for the 
same reason, though he was not actually son of 
Jechoniah, but of Neri (Lk 32’); then Eliakim, and 
finally Jacob, though neither was a real ancestor 
of Joseph. By thus throwing all the burden of 
inaccuracy upon Mt we may rescue at least the 
possibility of accuracy for Lk. 

In favour of this view it must be allowed that 
Mt’s genealogy is extremely defective, since it 
omits the names Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah between 
Joram and Uzziah, and gives but six generations 
as against thirteen in Lk between ’Af.ovd (='Iovda 
[Lk] =:5y7\7 [1 Ch 97]) and Matthan (=Matthat 
[Lk]). Barely are the names thus made to cover 
a period of more than 500 years. Itis also manifest 
that its author simply follows in an uncritical 
manner the royal succession of the OT from David 
down to the last poor shadow of a Davidic king, 
‘Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel’ (1 Ch 3°, Ezr 2? etc., 
Neh 7’ etc., Hag 11-32-14 ete., Zec 4% 7-919), But 
it cannot be allowed that our evangelist by his 
éyévynoev means anything else than actual physical 
descent. Of what significance his edifying com- 
ment on Bathsheba as the mother of Solomon, if 
the reader is not to infer that she is thus an 
ancestress of the Messiah? That he has embodied 
in his Gospel a current throne-succession not of his 
own manufacture is not only @ priori probable, 
but is evident from the apparent blunder in vv. , 
by which the ‘tesseradecad’ from the carrying 
away into Babylon unto Christ contains not, as 
stated, ‘fourteen generations,’ but thirteen. It is, 
indeed, easy to cite examples from contemporary 
literature for the counting of a name twice to 
make out the hebdomad or decad into which gene- 
alogies were usually divided (see Mill, op. cit., 
quoted by Hervey, op. cit. p. 886); but in this case 
more than enough of names were available in 1 Ch 
317-19 to make the count correspond to that of the 
first two sections of the table. It is probable, 
therefore, as was already pointed out by Jerome, 
that we have here an instance, on the part of the 
evangelist, of the confusion common in both Gr. 
and Lat. writers (Clem. Al., Ambrose, Africanus, 
Epiphanius, also 1 Es 1°”) between Jehoiakim 
and Jehoiachin ; for Jehoiachin had no ‘ brethren’ 
(Mt 124), but Jehoiakim had three, two of whom 
did succeed to the throne (Jer 22"). The few texts, 
however, which insert the clause ’Iexovias dé éyévynoe 
rov ‘lexovlav, are certainly corrupt, since the read- 
ing is later than Porphyry, who had derided this 
flaw in the genealogy. We must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the evangelist, who finds edify- 
ing significance in the common genealogical device 
of double heptads (cf. the genealogies of Gn 4-11 and 
Budde, Bibl. Urgeschichte, p. 90), or in the names 
of Rahab and Bathsheba (so Rabbinic authorities 
cited by Wetstein, in Joc.; cf. He 11%, Ja 2”), and 
his unknown authority. The former certainly 
supposed himself to be giving an actual and com- 
plete pedigree of Joseph (see v.” w@cas), not a mere 
throne-succession ; whether the latter so believed, 
or not, must be left in doubt. The list of ten 
names which he inserts between Joseph and Zerub., 
beginning with the last generation mentioned by 
Ch in much altered form, may represent a current 
throne-succession, carrying down the line from 
Zerub. towards the Maccab. period,” taken up 
without more ado as ipso facto belonging to 

* Cf, the decad of Davididw from Hananiah s. of Zerub. to 
Hodayiah in 1 Ch 319-25 (Haupt’s text). 
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Jesus. Our judgment as to the probable historical 
value of such current lists must be formed in the 
light of ancient testimony (see below). 

The genealogy of Lk has every appearance of 
resting on more carefully prepared data, as we 
should expect from the evangelist’s painstaking 
method (Lk 14); but it is even more certain in 
this case that our author is adapting earlier 
material to his own uses. The pedigree, like the 
story of the infancy to which it pipe belonged, 
must have been derived from Pal. sources. To the 
occidental mind, it is true, there would seem to 
be a certain incongruity between the account of 
the miraculous generation and the introduction of 
a pedigree of Joseph. This feeling is apparent in 
the evangelist’s qualifying insertion in 3% ws 
évoultero. It has been argued that even the sources 
used in these preliminary chapters are themselves 
in conflict on this point, the references to Joseph 
as the ‘father’ of Jesus (2° #), and the genealogy, 
indicating a point of view different from that of 
the main course of the story. But recent research 
has suggested that, to the contemporary Jewish 
mind, there was no incompatibility. Joseph might 
be not merely the putative or adoptive, but the 
real father of Jesus, at the same time that the birth 
was due solely to ‘the power of the Highest’ (1%). 
Isaac, in like manner, was spoken of as ‘God- 
begotten’ (cf. Ro 417-24, He 11”), without any idea 
of denying the reality of his relation to Abraham. 
The os évoulfero is therefore to be attributed to the 
evangelist as against the source. 

It is also a fair inference, from the very object 
of the pedigree, that the source did not carry it 
back beyond Abraham. Hence the extension back 
to Adam is due to the humanitarian bent of the 
evangelist, which is even more apparent in the 
curious addition rod @e08, by which the divine son- 
ship of the race is indirectly taught. Moreover, 
the text followed for these earliest 20 generations 
(10 from Creation to Noah, 10 from the Flood to 
Abraham) is manifestly the LXX, which alone 
gives the second Cainan (3°), whereas the source 
in 1” cites from an Aramaic version. 

Finally, there is a curious indication in 3” that 
the evangelist has not only (as is probable) changed 
the place of the genealogy, but inverted its order. 
On 3% we have the following comment from 
Plummer (Comm. p. 104): ‘Rhesa, who appears in 
Lk, but neither in Mt nor in 1 Ch, is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish 
copyist(?) mistook foraname. ‘‘Zerubbabel Rhesa,” 
or ‘‘Zerubbabel the prince,” has been made into 
“‘Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.”’ This correction 
brings Lk into harmony with both Mt and1Ch. For 
(1) the Gr. Iwavdy represents the Heb. Hananiah 
(1 Ch 3°), a generation omitted by Mt; and (2) Lk’s 
*Tovda is the same as Mt’s’A®iovd (Jud-a=Ab-jud). 
Again, “Iovda or ’Afiotd may be identified with 
Hodaviah (1 Ch 3%) ; for this name is interchanged 
with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezr 3° 
and Neh 11° with Ezr 2% and 1Ch 97". To have 
caused the mistake, the original form of the gene- 
alogy must of course have been a simple list of 
names in the order Zerubbabel, Rhesa, Joanan, 
etc., and not, as now, Iwavay rod ‘Pyod rod Zopo- 
BaBer, x.7.r. 


Taking this list of names in the most original form to which 
we can restore it, we observe at once that its form is of the 
same mnemonic type as Mt’s, only, asin the series from Zerub. 
to Jesus in Mt, the commoner system of (double) decads is 
followed. There are precisely 40 names in all between David 
and Christ, of which 20 are pre-exilic and 20 post-exilic. The 
former series begins with Nathan s. of David, the latter with 
Salathiel (=Shealtiel) f. of Zerub., ending with Joseph f. of 
Jesus. The list from Adam to Abraham likewise consists of 20, 
that from Abraham to David being, of course, a tesseradecad. 

Twenty generations is not, indeed, an improbable number for 
the period from David to the Exile (c. 400 years); but a com- 
parison of Lk 327 with 1 Ch 817-24 will show that at least 


four * generations have been omitted between Joanan and Joda ; 
hence the number of generations at least is artificial. 


Do the names themselves give any indication of 
being drawn from trustworthy sources? Allowance 
must be made for a probable disposition on the 
part of Ist cent. scribes to assimilate the older 
names to those in current use (¢.g. “lovdd=%7)h0, 
"Iwavdy=sn33n), and possibly (so Hervey, Gene- 
alogies, pp. 36, 90 ff.) for a disposition in certain 
families to form names by variations of a common 
root, though this might, with equal plausibility, 
be attributed to the pedigree-makers. Neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that this list of names 
presents phenomena unparalleled in any authenti- 
cated OT pedigree. There is no indication in the 
names of the OT of the practice referred to in 
Lk 1 (cf. Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 2fi.). Nor can 
the practice of giving ‘Scripture’ names, so mani- 
festly common in Maccab. times and later, have 
existed to any extent in theearlier period. Hence, 
while there may be nothing strange in the names 
Levi and Joseph, as third and sixth ancestor of 
Joseph f. of Jesus, the series Joseph, Juda, 
Simeon, Levi, as contemporaries of Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, and Uzziah, is surprising. Add to these 
the names Matthat (dis), Mattathias (bis), and 
Mattatha, variants upon the root of ‘ Nathan,’ the 
names Nafhjum, Amos, and the fact that out of 
the total of 42 names in Mt and Lk not directly 
taken from the OT there are but 16 which have 
not more or less demonstrable affinity with the later 
‘scriptural’ type, and the result cannot be con- 
sidered favourable to the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the sources. 

iv. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE.—In the absence of 
other evidence, the seemingly late character of the 
names of the supposed Davidide of Mt and Lk 
might perhaps be insufficient to justify doubt. 
But the careful investigations of Africanus (op. cit.), 
when compared with the earliest NT treatment of 
the subject, and the further knowledge obtainable 
from Eus. (Qu. ad Steph. iii. 2), and the later Jewish 
theology (see Delitzsch in Zétschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
1860, iii. p. 460) as to current attempts to determine 
the Davidic descent of the Messiah, shed a light 
upon the question of the origin of our pedigrees 
which should not be less welcome because some- 
what unfavourable to their historical trustworthi- 
ness. 

Africanus’ informants were in possession of the pedigrees of 
Mt and Lk, but could give him neither the means of reconciling 
their discrepancies nor of establishing the fact requiring to be 
proved, because of the non-existence of public records. That 
such had been kept down to the time of Herod the Great they 
firmly believed, accounting for their disappearance by a demon- 
strably apocryphal tale of Herod’s burning them in order to 
conceal his own base lineage.t They frankly confessed that the 

edigrees in their possession were made up é cs vis BiBAov cay 
nyeepay [xol tx pevijuns).t The igacs rav *uepdv is doubtless the 
Heb. 0° 135, t.e. Book of Days(=Chronicles) ; but ‘memory’ 
in the time of Herod, and later, would hardly be of great service 
to determine the descendants of Nathan ben David. The in- 
dustry of pedigree-making appears as flourishing then as to-day, 
and basing itself upon the same foibles. ‘A few of the more 
careful,’ says Africanus, immediately after the story of Herod’s 
escapade, ‘haying procured private records of their own, either 
by remembering the names, or by getting them in some Other 
way from the registers, pride themselves on preserving the 
memory of their noble extraction. Among these are those 
already mentioned, called Desposyni, on account of their con- 
nexion with the family of the Saviour.’ 

If the current pedigrees were indeed of this 
character, we can readily understand the attitude 

* According to LXX, adopted by Kittel in Haupt’s critical 
text, nine, i.e. one entire decad, including Hodaviah. 

t Herod’s lineage was not base, as represented (Afric. ad 
Arist. § 4), but noble (Jos. Ant. x1v. vii. 3). Moreover, the public 
records (which, however, related only to Aaronic families) were 
still in existence in Josephus’ time (Vita, § 1; cf. ¢. Ap. i. 7). 

t The bracketed words are supplied from the tr. of Rufinus, 
‘partim memoriter, partim etiam ex dierum libris,’ in accord- 
ance with the context (7 and the statement that the desposyni 
ven Bae those who made up their pedigree in this way. 

ee text). 
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of Jesus and the older NT writers toward the 
question of His Davidic descent. He Himself, in Mt 
224-46 and parallels, expressly declines to base His 
Messianic claims on any such trivial and external, 
if not indeed unsafe, foundation. ‘To be considered 
one of the Davidide was an honour which He 
shared with his elder and younger contemporaries, 
Hillel and Gamaliel; but Jesus and His first 
followers (including St. Paul) on the one side, His 
opponents on the other, are equally content to let 
the question of descent fall into the background, 
which would not have been possible had docu- 
mentary proof either for or against His heirship 
been accessible to either side. The earliest of our 
Gospels, and that which though latest is most 
loftily apostolic in tone, pass by the question of 
Jesus’ descent. One is tempted to find a trace of 
the same disposition in the dpxuepeds dyeveadbynros 
of He 7%. It is the Palestinian sources of the 
latter part of the century, on which the infancy 
chapters of Mt and Lk are based, which first show 
traces of the assumption that a formal Davidic 
pedigree is needful to the demonstration of His 
Messianic claims. But we have already observed 
that in these sources there is no consciousness of 
incongruity between tracing the poreree of Jesus 
through Joseph and the story of His miraculous 
birth. Not until the times of Justin Martyr do we 
find on the side of the orthodox a disposition to 
claim on this account Davidic descent for Mary, 
and on the part of the Ebionites to reject the 
narrative of Jesus’ miraculous birth, not from 
incredulity, but to rescue the doctrine of His 
Davidic descent. 

It is among the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
in the sub-apostolic age, perhaps among the two 
branches of the desposyni themselves, one of whose 
seats was at Cochaba, near the centre of Ebionism 
(Epiphan. xxx. 2, 16), the other at Nazara, perhaps 
the centre of the other Jewish Christian sect of 
‘Nazarenes,’ that we must look for the origins of 
our two genealogies. Nor have we far to seek for 
the explanation of their discrepancy. Among the 
current Rabbinic disputes of the lst cent. was the 
question whether Messiah’s descent would be of 
the royal line, through Solomon and his successors 
on the throne (Jer 23° 30° 33% 17); or, on account 
of the denunciation and rejection of Jechoniah and 
his seed (Jer 2278: 99 36%°), through Nathan (Euseb. 
Qu. ad Steph. iii. 2). The first of our pedigrees 
represents the older and simpler idea. The second, 
the later reflection that Messiah’s line could not 
include the series of ungodly kings. Of the com- 
ponent elements of each we can know no more 
until we have more intimate acquaintance with 
the methods of the pedigree-makers of the time. 
We may, however, infer something as to the date 
of our evangelists’ work from the manifest interval 
between their construction and their final adoption 
into the story, and from the further fact of their 
construction in decads framed with either Joseph 
or Jesus in view, implying their origin in Christian 
circles. That origin is certainly later than when 
Jesus and His immediate followers were doing all 
in their power to detach current expectation from 
these externalities and fix it upon His spiritual 
Messianic claim,—to subordinate the title ‘Son of 
David according to the flesh’ to that of ‘Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit of Holiness’ 
(Ro 1° 4), B. W. BACON. 


GENEALOGY.—Timothy is warned (1 Ti 1‘) not 
to give heed to fables and endless genealogies 
(unde mpocéxery utOors Kal yeveadoylats depdvros), and 
Titus (3°) to avoid foolish questions and genealogies 
(uwpas 5¢ Snrjoes Kal yeveadoylas). What were 
these ‘genealogies’? Some Fathers towards the 
end of the second century understood the word to 


refer to the emanations of zons and of angels 
which formed part of the gnosis, or secret know- 
ledge claimed by the Gnostics of their own day 
(see GNOSTICISM). But a parallel phrase in 
Polybius (IX. ii. 1, rept ras yeveadoylas Kat p68ovs) 
refers to the mythological stories which earlier 
historians gathered round the birth and descent of 
their heroes. Similar legends are found in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Book of Jubilees, regarding the 
Jewish patriarchs and their families. And if, with 
Hort (Judaistic Christianity, 135 ff.), we may 
suppose that such genealogical tales had begun to 
creep from the Jewish into the Christian com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the necessity for such a 
warning to Timothy and Titus will be sufficiently 
understood. 


GENERAL.—1. Once AV uses ‘general’ to 
translate v, 1 Ch 27*4*The general of the king’s 
army was Joab.’ The most usual tr” is ‘captain,’ 
which RV prefers, after Gen. and Bishops’. Coy. 
has ‘chefe captayne.? See CAPTAIN. 

2. As an adj. ‘general’ means ‘common to all,’ 
‘universal,’ as Ad. Est 15! (xowés); 2 Mac 338 
‘Others ran flocking out of their houses to the 
general supplication’ (érl mdvdnuov ixeriay, AVm 
‘to make general supplication’; RV ‘to make a 
universal supplication’). Latimer (Sermons, ed. 
1584, p. 182) says, ‘The promises of God our 
Saviour are general; they pertain to all mankind. 
He made a general proclamation, saying, Whoso- 
ever believeth in me hath everlasting life... . 
Also consider what Christ saith with his own 
mouth: Come to me, add ye that labour and are 
laden, and I will ease you. Mark here he saith, 
Come ali ye; wherefore then should any man 
despair to shut himself from these promises of 
Christ, which be general, and pertain to the whole 
world?’ In He 12. the Gr. word zaviyyupis is tr@ 
in AV ‘general assembly,’ and RV retains the 
rendering. The sense is again ‘universal assem- 
bly,’ the adj. ‘general’ being intended to repre- 
sent the zds, ‘all,’ in the word. 

The word zaviyvpis (from which comes ‘pane- 
gyric,’ a speech at a festival) is found only here 
in NT. In LXX it stands for tin Ezk 464 (EV 
‘solemnities,’ RVm ‘appointed feasts’), Hos 2” 
(EV ‘season’) 9° (AV ‘solemn,’ RV ‘solemn as- 
sembly’); and for ayy Am 5% (EV ‘solemn as- 
semblies’). In classical literature it is in frequent 
use to denote a national or general gathering for 
festive (and especially festive and religious) pur- 
poses, as at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games. The éxx\nola was also an assembly of 
the people, but not so distinctively national, and 
rather for political than festive purposes; while 
éopTy signified a feast or festal gathering, but had 
no national character attached to it. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that 1yio, which is a general 
religious assembly, and even A ¥y, which is a 
religious though not a national gathering, are not 
more frequently rendered by zavzjyvpis in : 
Cremer suggests that heathen customs were too 
closely associated with this Greek word, and he 
thinks it would not have been used where it has 
been but for the accumulation of Heb. synonyms 
in those four passages (see Cremer, Bibl. Theol. 
Lex. s.v., and Trench, NT Synonyms®, p. 5, § 1). 

The choice of this word by the writer of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews is an element in the determination 
of the meaning of the passage in which it occurs, 
one of the most difficult probiems in the Epistle. 


There is practically no difference of reading, ~upiay éyiay Do* 
and pupiccdav vg., for povpiéow, being probably suggestions to 
simplify the construction. The difficulty lies in the punctua- 
tion. There are five possible arrangements— A i 

1. zab pupiiecr, ayyihay ravnyope ; ~0h txndnole xpwroroxwy 
croytypamevoy By oUpayols. 
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‘And to myriads, a general assembly of angels ; and to the 
Church of the firstborn whose names are written in heaven. 

2. nol puopicow coyyirwy, movnyopel 5 20), H.7.A. 

‘And te thy rind of angels, a general assembly ; and to the 
Church,’ etc. an 

Moses Stuart, Eager, Edwards, and Farrar distinctly prefer 
the first arrangement; Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
Erasmus, Luther, Oalvin, Grotius, Hooker, Weiss, Vaughan, 
Thayer, Kay, Westcott, Briggs prefer the second. But the 
meaning is the same, though the punctuation differs ; and 
taking the two together without the comma, zai pupieci 
ayybhav xoavnybpe; xo), x.7.A., we get the sense which is adopted 
by Tisch. after all the Gr. MSS which exhibit the connexion of 
words (including AO), the Syr. and Lat. VSS, Origen, Eusebius, 
Basil (multitudinem angelorum frequentem), Vulg. (multorum 
millium angelorum frequentiam et ecclesiam primitivorum, qui 
conscripti sunt in ceelis), Wyc. (‘and [1888 adds to] the multi- 
tude of many thousynd aungels, and to the chirche of the firste 
men’), Tind. (‘and to an innumerable sight of angels, and_unto 
the congregation of the fyrst borne sonnes’), Cov., Matt., Cran., 
Gen., Bish., Rhem., Oltramare (du cheur joyeus des myriades 
Vanges, de Vassemblée des premiers-nés), Segond. ; 

3. zal pupidow, ayyiran rovnyopes xo) txnAnole mpuTtor ona. 

‘And to myriads, a general assembly of angels and a congre- 
gation of firstborn.’ That is, myriads both of angels and of 
firstborn. This is the view of Wolf, Rambach, Griesbach, 
Bengel, Knapp, Bohme, Kuinoel, Tholuck, De Wette, Lach- 
mann, Theile, Bleek, Olshausen, Delitzsch, Trench, Ebrard, 
Alford, Dale, Maclaren, RVm. 

4. za) uvpicow eyytray; xavnybps xol bxxrnole xpwrorixwy. 

‘And to myriads of angels; to the general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn.’ This is the order of the Elzevirs, 
Beza, Calov, Carpzov, Storr, Joannes Gregorius, Matthaei, 
Alberti, AV, RV, Kurz, Liddon, Saphir (‘to the general 
assembly of the Church of the firstborn ones’), Liinemann, 
Hofmann, Cremer (who argues that only because zevjyupis and 
izzanoi« both refer to the same company can the presence of 
zavnyvas be accounted for; it is an assembly, yea a festive one 
—an argument which would have more force if x. followed éx.), 
Ostervald, Angus, Rendall, WH. 

5. zoel uupidow ayyiawy, rovnyope xo) ExxaAnole xpwrordxay. 

‘And to myriads of angels, a general assembly and congrega- 
tion of firstborn.’ That is, the angels are both the general 
assembly and the congregation of firstborn. So Davidson (who 
argues forcibly), Moulton, Weizsicker (und *Myriaden von 
Engeln, einer Festversammiung und Gemeinde von Erst- 
geborenen). 


The adv. ‘generally’ means (1) wniversally in 
every place, Jer 48° ‘There shall be lamentation 
generally upon all the housetops of Moab’ (5s, lit. 
‘all of it’ [see Driver on 2S 29]; RV ‘every 
where’). Cf. Art. XVII. (XXXIX. Articles), ‘Fur- 
thermore, we must receive God’s promises in such- 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture’ (ut nobis in sacris literis generaliter 
proposite sunt*); Hooker, Eccl. Polity, v. lv. 1, 
‘God in Christ is generally the medicine, which 
doth cure the world’; SS Bk., Catechism, 
‘How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his Church? Two only, as generally necessary to 
salvation’; and Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, 
i, 86— 

‘The noyse up roos, whan it was first aspyed, 
Thorugh al the toun, and generally was spoken, 


That Calkas traytor fled was, and allyed 
With hem of Grece.’ 


(2) Together, as a whole, 2S 174 ‘Therefore I 
counsel that all Israel be generally gathered unto 
thee’ (Ds. AbNT, LXX cuvayduevos cwaxdhoerar ; 
Vulg. Congregatur ad te universus populus Israel ; 
RV ‘together’). In this sense Tindale uses ‘in 
general’ (Hapositions, on Mt 614), ‘For we must 
have a place to come together, to pray in general.’ 
And from this arose the modern meaning ‘on the 
whole.’ Shaks. makes Bottom say ‘ generally,’ 


* On this passage Gibson remarks (The XX XIX. Articles, ii. 
[1897] 486): ‘The English sounds somewhat ambiguous, but 
there can be no doubt that ‘‘generally” here means “uni- 
versally,” t.@. of God’s promises as applying to all men, and 
not, as the Calvinistic party asserted, only to a particular class, 
consisting of a few favourites of Heaven. This interpretation 
is rendered certain by the corresponding passage in the 
Reformatio Legum, where God’s promises to the good, and 
threats to the evil, are spoken of as generaliter propositce in 
Holy Scripture. The same interpretation was pointed out by 
Baro in his Concio ad Clerum in 1595, in the controversy when 
the Lambeth articles were first projected ; and was also asserted 
against the Puritans by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court 
Conference. Thus the clause directly condemns the theory of 
particular redemption.’ 
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‘as a whole,’ when he means just the opposite, 
‘individually,’ Mids. Night’s Dream, I. ii. 2— 
©You were best to call them generally, man by man.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GENERATION.—i. ‘Generation’ is used in AV 
to tr. 1. 313 dér; Aram. 13 ddr, Dn 4°; LXX yeved, 
ete. ; Vulg. generatio, etc. Dér is used (a) generally 
for a period, especially in the phrases dér wadhér, 
etc., of limitless duration ; past, Is 51°; future, Ps 
10°; past and future, Ps 102%; (6) of all men living 
at any given time, Gn 6°; (c) of aclass of men with 
some special characteristic, Pr 304-4 of four genera- 
tions of bad men; (d) in Is 38" and Ps 49” dér is 
sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’? 2. nivin, 
téledhéth, from yaladh, ‘beget’ or ‘bear children,’ 
LXX yéveows, yevécers; Vulg. generationes. Télé- 
dhéth is used in the sense of (a) genealogies, Gn 5, 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn 2; also 
(6) divisions of a tribe, as based on genealogy, 
télédhéth occurs only in the Priestly Code, in 
Ru 48, and in 1Ch. 3. yeved in same sense as 
4. (a), Col 1%; as 4. (6), Mt 24°. 4. yéveois=2. (a), 
Mt 1}, an imitation of LXX use of yéveos for 
niin. 5. yévnua, ‘offspring’=1. (c). 6. yévos, 
race =. (c). 

ii. Teveéd was also loosely used in Greek as 
‘generation’ in English, of a period of about 30 
to 33 years, ¢.g. ‘Three generations of men make a 
hundred years’ (Herod. 11. 142). But there is no 
probable instance of such usage in the Bible. OT 
texts, such as Gn 1536 Job 42)6 are cited in 
favour of it only under a misapprehension. 


LireraTurRE.—Oaf. Heb. Lex. s. 113 and nitdin, and Thayer- 
Grimm, NT Lew. 8. yevec, ete. W. H. BENNETT. 


GENERATION.—In the phrase ‘generation of 
vipers,’ which occurs in Mt 37 12%4 23% Lk 37, the 
Greek tr’ ‘generation’ is yewvjuara (plu. of 
yévynua, Which in the best texts occurs only in 
those places, elsewhere yévyua), a totally different 
word from yeved, which is so often tr¢ ‘ generation’ 
in EV. In fact, yevyjara means ‘ offspring’; and 
as this meaning belonged once to ‘generation’ 
also, it could stand as its representative. Thus 
Bp. Hall, Works (1634), i. 781, ‘Of the Deluge’— 
‘These mariages did not beget men, so much as 
wickednesse, from hence religions (sic) husbands 
both lost their piety, and gained a rebellious and 
godlesse generation’; and Shaks. Lear, 1. i. 119— 

‘He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite.’ 
‘Generation of vipers’ comes from Tindale, whom 
the versions mostly follow. Gen. NT has ‘ of- 
springes of vipers’ in Lk 3’, and Rhem. NT ‘vipers 
broodes’ throughout. 

In Mt 1’ ‘The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ,’ the Gr. is yéveois, which is used also in 138 
(EV ‘birth,’ RVm ‘generation’), Lk 14 (EV 
‘birth’), as well as Ja 1° 3°, and the meaning is 
probably ‘birth’ here also, though all the ver- 
sions have ‘generation.’ Cf. Bp. Hall, Works, 
ii, 104, ‘I cannot blame that philosopher who, 
undertaking to write of the hidden miracles “of 
nature, spends most of his discourse upon the 
generation and formation of man; Surely we are 
fearefully and wonderfully made; but, how much 
greater 1s the miracle of our spirituall regenera- 
tion’; and White, Sedborne, xl., ‘The threads 
sometimes discovered in eels are perhaps their 
young: the generation of eels is very dark and 
mysterious.’ 

Still another word is tr? ‘generation’ in 1 P 29 
‘But ye are a chosen generation’ (yévos éxdexrév, 
RV ‘an elect race’). ‘In this sense Mandeville, 
Travels, 140, ‘This Machomete regned in Arabye, 
the Zeer of oure Lord Jhesu Crist 610; and was 
one of the Generacioun of Ysmael.’ Wye. (1388) 
has ‘a chosen kyn.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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Introduction. 
i. Contents. 

ii. Plan and Unity. 

iii, Composite Structure. 

iv. Component Sources of the Narrative. 

v. Historical Value. 

vi. Religious Teaching. 

Literature. 

The Jews divided their sacred books into three 
groups—the Law (or Torah), the Prophets (or 
Nebiim), and the Writings (or Kethubim). Of these 
the Law (or Torah), which corresponded to our 
Pentateuch, was divided into five portions or books, 
probably for greater convenience in use and refer- 
ence; and hence the Rabbis sometimes spoke of 
these books as ‘ the five fifths of the Torah.’ Their 
first book was the same as our book ‘Genesis,’ 
and was called by a title consisting of its opening 
word Beréshith (=‘In the beginning’). In the 
Septuagint version it was called ‘Genesis,’ yéveors 
(‘ begetting,’ ‘ origin,’ ‘ generation’), a word which 
occurs in the rendering of 24 atirn 7 BiBNos yevéoews 
ovpavod kal yis. This title was adopted and trans- 
literated in the Lat. translation, and so passed into 
general use in Western and Eastern Churches alike. 

i. CONTENTS.—Genesis begins with an account 
of the creation of the world. A survey of the 
whole book shows us a division into two unequal 
portions, one (chs. 1-11) dealing with primeval, the 
other and longer portion (chs. 12-50) dealing with 
patriarchal history. In both these portions we 
have mention of jive distinct ‘generations’ (télé- 
dhoth niabin), which represent, as 1t were, successive 
stages in the progress of the narrative. In the 
primeval history are the ‘ generations’ of (1) the 
heaven and the earth, chs. 1-4; (2) Adam, 5-68; 
(3) Noah, 6%9; (4) the sons of Noah, 101-119; 
(5) Shem, 111°, In the patriarchal history are 
the ‘generations’ of (1) Terah, chs. 11°7-254; 
(2) Ishmael, 2512-18; (3) Isaac, 251-35; (4) Esau, 
36; (5) Jacob, 37-50. It must not be supposed that 
the number of these ‘ generations’ is accidentally 
ten. The number ten was regarded as symbolical 
of completeness ; and there can be little doubt that 
the enumeration of the ten tables of ‘ generations’ 
was intended to denote the completion of the 
primitive period. The twelve sons of Jacob, who 
in Genesis are removed into Egypt, have become 
in Exodus twelve tribes, and the family of Jacob 
has grown into the nation of Israel. The Bk. of 
Genesis gives the traditions respecting the be- 
ginnings of the world, of man, of the nations, and 
of the people of Israel. It brings the people of 
Israel to the close of the patriarchal age, to the 
threshold of their history as a nation. 

ii. PLAN AND UNITY.—The plan upon which the 
book is constructed is quite easy to recognize. The 
history of the Israelite people is traced from the 
three epochs, (a) the Creation, (6) the Flood, (c) the 
call of Abraham. An account is given of the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The story 
of Abraham is given at some length; that of 
Isaac is dismissed very briefly; that of Jacob 
is merged in the life of Joseph, through whose 
instrumentality the sons of Jacob are brought into 
Egypt. The end of the book leaves the Israelites 
sojourning in Egypt, after the death of Joseph. 

The narrative is continued in the Bk. of Exodus. 
The Bk. of Genesis contains the first portion of 
the historical narrative which runs continuously 
from Genesis to the end of the Bks. of Kings. | 

The book, therefore, presents an obvious unity 
of design ; and the manner in which parenthetical 
and subsidiary material is introduced but never 
permitted seriously to impair the general thread of 
the work, shows artistic skill and a considerable 
degree of literary self-control. f 

ili. COMPOSITE STRUCTURE.—But it would be a 
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mistake to let the unity of plan which distinguishes 
the book conduce to the supposition that its literary 
structure is homogeneous. The Hebrew chronicles 
and histories are all of them composite works. 
Like many of the medieval chronicles and histories 
they are compiled from different sources, from 
materials of different age. The extracts are woven 
together so as to produce a consecutive narrative, 
But it is generally not difficult to distinguish the 
points at which the different sections are pieced 
together. The similarity of style, in certain 
sections of the narrative, combined with marked 
dissimilarity from the style in other sections, has 
enabled scholars to class together the portions 
which may be assigned to one or other literary 
source. In doing this it is easy to let conjecture 
run too far, and to exaggerate the importance of 
minutie in discriminating between different layers 
in the strata. But within certain limits the 
analysis of the distribution of the Bk. of Genesis 
has now been carried out with a great degree of 
agreement between the principal scholars of all 
schools. For while scholars may not be agreed as 
to the date to which these sources should be 
assigned, there is no disputing the fact of the 
family resemblance of certain portions of the book, 
and the necessity of explaining the resemblances 
by the supposition of compilatory origin. 

From the time (1753) when Astruc, the French 
physician, first inferred, from the intermittent in- 
terchange of the sacred names Elohim and Jahweh, 
that different documents had been employed in the 
composition of Genesis, critics have carried on this 
branch of investigation with the utmost patience 
and minuteness. It is now generally admitted 
that the distinctive use of the divine name is only 
one criterion amongst many by which the vocabu- 
lary of certain portions in the book can be shown 
to differ from that of others; and, further, that a 
difference of literary treatment and of religious 
tone can be recognized side by side with that of 
phraseology and diction. 

The idea that such a view is based upon mere 
theorizing or hair-splitting fancifulness is finally 
abandoned. So far as the composite character of 
the literary structure of Genesis is concerned, the 
main conclusions of criticism may be said to be 
established. Among the causes which necessitate 
the heer that different documents were used, 
may be classed (a) varying accounts of the same 
thing, e.g. of the Creation, chs. 1 and 2 ; the number 
of animals that went into the ark, and the duration 
of the Flood, chs. 6 and 7; explanations of the 
names Beersheba 21%! 268, Bethel 2838-19 3514-15, 
Israel 32% 351°; of the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren to Ishmaelites and Midianites, ch. 37: 
(6) apparent discrepancies, e.g. Abraham’s famil 
after Sarah’s death, in extreme old age 25'™, cf. 
177 184; the age of Sarah 17” and 124 207; of 
Isaac as described in 27}: 7 10- 41 and 26%4 35%; the 
names of Esau’s wives 26*4 28° and 363; Joseph’s 
Egyptian master in 37°° and 39!-40*: (c) the repeti- 
tion of the same event, or of different traditions of 
similar events, e.g. the origin of Isaac’s name 17!” 
1812 216 of Edom’s 25” and ™, of Issachar’s, 
Zebulun’s, and Joseph’s ch. 30; and the similar 
occurrences in 121% 2018. 2678, 

There is no need here (see HEXATEUCH) to re- 
capitulate the arguments by which it has been 
demonstrated that the structure of the first six 
books of the Old Testament is a compilation from 
different literary sources. ‘There was a time,’ says 
Delitzsch, ‘when the horizon of Pentateuch criticism 
was bounded by Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus. We now know that the mode of com- 
position found in Genesis continues to the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It extends, moreover, 
beyond Dt 34, and continues in the Bk. of 
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Joshua... . And this Hexateuch also is only a 
component part of the great historical work in five 
parts (viz. Moses, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), 
extending from Gn 1 to 2K 25, of which the 
Pentateuch forms one’ (Delitzsch, New Comm. on 
Gen. vol. i. pp. 46, 47). 

The biblical student finds in the composite 
structure a sufficient and satisfactory means of 
accounting for the numerous minor discrepancies 
and difficulties in the Bk. of Genesis which have 
often given occasion for perplexity and doubt, and 
have too often led to forced and disingenuous 
methods of exegesis. 

iv. THE COMPONENT SOURCES OF THE NARRA- 
TIVE.—The following describes roughly the general 
conclusions of modern criticism. Genesis consists 
of a consecutive narrative welded together by a 
compiler designated R, out of three main docu- 
mentary sources designated by critics P (the 
Priestly Code), J (the Jahwist), and E (the 
Elohist). 

(a) Of these three principal sources the one most 
easily distinguished is P. For, though the frame- 
work of the narrative preserved from the P source 
is somewhat meagre, its style and characteristics 
are very marked. Certain leading events are given 
by it in great detail, ¢.g. the Creation, the Deluge, 
the Covenant with Noah, and the Covenant with 
Abraham. The chronology is carefully observed ; 
periods of most remote times are reckoned in years 
with precision; and brief summaries of other 
events are given (¢.g. 10. 25%); or their recollec- 
tion is preserved by means of genealogies (5. 112° 
3574). <The history [in P] advances along a well- 
defined line, marked by a gradually diminishing 
length of human life; by the novelas of God 
under three distinct names, Elohim, El Shaddai, 
and Jahweh; by the blessing of Adam and its 
characteristic conditions; and by the subsequent 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel, each 
with its special ‘‘sign,” the rainbow, the rite 
of circumcision, and the Sabbath, Gn 9! 38 1711, 
Ex 318’ (Driver, LOTS p. 127). 

P is also characterized by an avoidance of an- 
thropomorphisms. There is no mention of angels 
or of visions in sleep. God is described as ‘appear- 
ing’ (Gn_17}-%-23 359-18 48%), and as ‘speaking’ 
(Gn 1° 6 71 8°91); but, as compared with the 
other writers whose materials are incorporated in 
the Pentateuch, P is conspicuously guarded and 
scrupulous in his references to the Deity against 
any approach to familiar or irreverent description. 

The narrative of P is somewhat formal and pre- 
cise. It abounds in phrases and expressions which 
are not elsewhere found. 


The following are some of the interesting traits of the P 
narrative which may be noted here :— 

(1) Divine Name.—Except in 171 211, Elohim, not Jahweh, is 
used as the name of God; and these two exceptions are prob- 
ably due to the compiler or to later copyists. God is revealed 
to the patriarchs as El Shaddai (Gn 171 288 3511 483, cf, Ex 68). 

(2) Proper Names.—In P ‘the sons of Heth’ (DJ 33) is always 
used (Gn 233. 5.7.10. 16 2510 9746 4932), never ‘Hittites’ (O%MT), as 
in J and E. P has ‘Kiriath-arba’ for ‘Hebron’ (Gn 232 3527), 
and Paddan-aram (Gn 2520 282. 5. 6.7 3118 3318 359. 26 4615) for the 
pend in J oC 2410) Aram-naharaim. The mention of 

occurs i . 17. G 
7 2b, only in the P narrative (Gn 239-17.19 259 

(8) Among the words and phrases characteristic of P may be 

mentioned the following, which are found in Genesis :— 


TINS ‘possession,’ Gn 178 234 3643 4711 4930, 

‘38 30 times (733 once, Gn 234), 

sya (yz) ‘flesh’ (‘all flesh’), Gn 612. 18 715.16 g17 911. 15.17, 

yya ‘expire,’ Gn 617 721 258 3529, 

yy ‘seed,’ Gn 99 177 3512 466 484, 

tk IND ‘very exceedingly,’ Gn 719 172, 

3pm Gn 1712. 18 2318, 

MDYD (6.9 prninayind ‘according to their families’), Gn 819 
105. 20. 31, 

mo on oxy ‘the self-same day,’ Gn 713 1723. 26, 

737) 779 ‘be fruitful and multiply,’ Gn 122 28 g17 91. 7.17, 


W337 ‘possessions,’ Gn 125 136 318 367. 
Y2W ‘swarm,’ Gn 120.21 721 817 97, 
niin ‘generations.’ 


There is general agreement among critics as to 
the passages in Genesis that were taken by the 
compiler from the P document. These are— 

])-Q4a 51-28. 30-22 G9-22 7 (portions) 8! 2a. 3b-5. 18a, 14-19 
Q1-17. 28. 29 ]()1-7. 20. 22, 28, 81. 32 ] 110-27. 81. 82 ]D4b.5 136. 1b. 12a 
1612. 3. 15. 16 1k 1929 PARLE 2b-5 93, Q57-la. 12-17. 19. 20. 26b 
26%4- 85 9746_989 99%4- 29 3118 33184 34 (portions) 35°) 
15. 22b-29 36 (very largely) 37): 414° 46527 47% 6a. 7-11. 
27b. 28 483-6. 7 49a. 28b-33 5012+ 13 

(0) When the P portions of the narrative have 
been removed, there remains a large portion of 
Genesis which critics have called ‘prophetic,’ as 
distinguished from ‘priestly,’ being clearly separ- 
able from P in language and in treatment of 
narrative. inf 

But this large portion of prophetic writing has 
also been conclusively shown to be, not homogene- 
ous, but to consist of two main threads of narra- 
tive which to a great extent must have covered 
the same ground, and which a compiler combined 
in the form of a consecutive narrative. There 
were therefore two original documents (J and E) 
independent of one another, which, being welded 
together, formed a distinct work, JE, which was 
afterwards combined with P by the final redactor. 
As to the relative priority of these two documents, 
scholars are hardly yet in absolute agreement. 
But, at the present day, opinion inclines to the 
view that the document, which has as one of its 
characteristics the use of Jahweh (Jehovah) for 
the divine name, and has therefore been entitled 
the ‘Jahwist’ (=J, for short), is the earlier in 
date; and that the other, which on account of its 
use of Elohim for the sacred name (until Ex 3%, 
when the name was revealed to Moses) is called 
the Elohist (=E, for short), can be only very 
slightly later. In determining what that date 
must have been, we are enabled, by the evidence 
of the language, to discern that both J and E 
belong to the best period of Hebrew literature, 
free from the obscurity of the early and from the 
insipidity of the later age. 

The resemblance of these two documents to one 
another in their contents, and their difference in 
style and language, may best be illustrated by a 
comparison of the parallel narratives in Gn 20 and 
26, and in the accounts of the patriarchs Jacob 
and Joseph. 

J contains some of the most striking descrip- 
tions in all Genesis; and there is probaly no 
Hebrew writing which in beauty of narrative, 
vigour, simplicity, and artistic skill can be con- 
sidered to surpass this document. To it we owe 
the preservation of the famous stories of the Garden 
of Eden; of Cain and Abel; of Abraham and the 
three angelic visitors; of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
of the mission of Eliezer, the servant of Abraham ; 
of Judah and Tamar ; of Judah’s intercession with 
Joseph. 

Throughout his narrative, the writer of J keeps 
prominently in view the spiritual and moral pur- 
Seca with which he indites his records of old time. 

tis in this respect that he occupies the position 
of a ‘prophet’; he interprets the truths that 
underlay the history of the past, and explains 
God’s dealings in the world and with His chosen 
pees. 

‘He is penetrated by the thought of Jehovah’s 
mercifulness, long-suffering, and covenant faithful- 
ness. He delights to trace the successive stages 
in the development of faith. It is he who tells how 
Abraham “ believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness.” ... The Jahwist 
appears, in fact, to survey the field of history with 
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the eye of mature spiritual experience; in the 
lowly beginnings of Hebrew history he discerns 
the divinely intended consummation—the ultimate 
purpose which from the first filled the incidents of 
ordinary life with solemn significance (Gn 1922 
16” 19°. Q525f. 499m)? (Ottley’s Bampton Lectures, 
1897, pp. 119, 120). 


Among the characteristic features of J’s writing the following 
deserve special mention :— 

(1) The use of Jahweh (717) as the name of God.—Not, of 
course, that the word Elohim was not known or used by him; 
he does use it for the purpose of introducing a comparison be- 
tween the human and the divine (Gn 3229. 31 3310), or when he 
represents a non-Israelite speaking of the Deity to an Israelite, 
or an Israelite to a non-Israelite (Gn 2013 408 4116. 25. 28.32 4329), 
He puts it into the mouth of the serpent (Gn 82). The name 
Jahweh, on the other hand, in his narrative, is known to the 
patriarchs and used by them; and the writer is not apparently 
aware of the tradition that the name was first revealed to 
Moses, as recorded in Ex 3. To an English reader, his use of 
the sacred name appears an anachronism, or a not unnatural 
anticipation of later general usage. 

(2) J’s use of words and phrases may be illustrated by— 

71383, lit. ‘as thou comest to,’ Gn 1019 dis ete. 

°F 1D Gn 4320 4418 (cf, Ex 410.18), 

J0 NyiD ‘find favour,’ Gn 68 183 326 338.15 etc. 

dn Avy Gn 2412.14. 49 (ased also by E, Gn 2018 2123 4014), 

Yi! (euphemistic use), Gn 41.17. 45 198 2416 3826, 

[382] (Hiph.) Gn 3038 3315 439 472, 

4 mba Gn 1833 2415. 19. 19. 22, 

p> Gn 192 2428, 

any Gn 2521 (cf. Ex 89. 28 923 1017). 

DYSA Gn 223 1932 29348 3020 4630 ; 
Gn 2523 4383 4814, 

naw ‘ maid-servant’ (not 72x), Gn 165 307 ete. 

pun Gn 1816 1928, 

(8) Grammar.—A preference for verbal suffixes, instead of n 
with suffixes. 

Phrases such as ‘and it came to pass,’ ’) "711, WD 7). 

Emphatic use of 7} and nN?, 

Fondness for particles. 

Use of precative §3, 


The portions of Genesis which are generally 


assigned by critics to J are as follows :— 
Q4b_426 529 G1-8 "71-5. 12. 16b, 17. 22.23 eb. Ba, 6-12. 13b. 20-22 


Q18-27 108-19- 21, 24-30 ] 11-9. 28-30 ]Q1-4a, 6-20 131-5. 7-1la. 12b-18 
161>- 2. 4-14 181_]9?8- 30-38 Q] 1a. 2a. 33 920-24 241_956- 11b. 18. 
21-26a. 27-34 261-23 (exc. 16, 18) Q71-45 (mainly) 9910. 13-16. 19 992-14. 
19-35 (exc. 28b. 29) 301-28 (mainly). 24-42 971. 3 (25-27, 38-40). 46. 48-50 
394-14. 23-32 331-17 34 (largely) 3521. 22a fisoee') 3712-35 (partly) 
38. 39. 4938_4434 4678_475- 13-26. 27a. 29-31 4Q1b-28a 501-11. 14, 

The majority of critics incline to the view that J 
was composed by a dweller in the Southern king- 
dom ; and it is pointed out in support of this view 
that the dwelling-place of Abraham, and possibly 
also of Jacob, is, according to J, Hebron, and _ that 
the leader of Joseph’s brethren is Judah and not 
Reuben. Such arguments are obviously precarious ; 
but the alternative opinion, that the writer be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, as Kuenen main- 
tains, does not rest on any more convincing proofs. 

(c) The E document in Genesis, like the J docu- 
ment, has preserved many of the most interesting 
features of the patriarchal narrative. To use 
Driver’s phrase, its narrative ‘is more “‘ objec- 
tive,” less consciously tinged by ethical and 
theological reflexion than that of J.’ We owe 
to it, however, the mention of many of the most 
striking details to be found in the book. For 
instance, the traditions preserved in connexion 
with particular localities in Palestine are in E 
chronicled with minuteness, e.g. the sacrifice on 
Mt. Moriah (22), the pillar at Bethel (281%), and 
that at Gilead (31%), the altar at Bethel (35! * ”), 
and Rachel’s burying-place (35°). The story of 
Joseph is largely narrated from the sources which 
E preserved ; and it is to E that we are indebted 
for the record of the Philistine names Ahuzzath 
and Phicol (21*), and the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(375), Zaphenath-paneah and Asenath (41%). 

VOL, II.—IO 


WYN for ‘the younger,’ 


The most important sections from E embrace 
Abraham’s relations with Abimelech in 20 and 21 
the expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael 20%2!, the 
sacrifice of Isaac 22), Jacob’s flight from Haran 
and his league with Laban 31, and the story of 
Joseph as related in 40. 41. 42 and 45. 

Tt ney be noticed that E makes frequent men- 
tion of the means of divine revelation, whether by 
dream (¢.g. 20° 2112 291 2811 3124 378 40) or by the 
ministration of angels (e.g. 2117 22 9812) “ «He 
interprets in a religious spirit what he records, 
and aims at bringing out the didactic significance 
of events, e.g. Gn 50”’ (Ottley, BL p. 119). 
ene the characteristics of E’s style, the following deserve 

(1) The name for God is ‘ Elohim’ corny). The sacred name 
mm, according to E, was first revealed to Moses. Accordingly 
it is not employed by E until after Ex 314, Other names are 
also employed by him, as ‘ El’ by (Gn 3320 357 463) and ‘ Adonai’ 
‘S48 (Gn 204), 

The name ‘ Jacob’ is preferr i 
in Gn 82 with its cont of he hae: Peas 


(2) Use of words and phrases— 

ninin-by Gn 2111. 25, 

PION Gn 424. 88 4429, 

TDN, not ARAY, Gn 2017 2110. 12. 13 303 3133, 

bya (vb. and noun) Gn 203. 

baba Gn 4511 4712 5021, 

125 Gn 205. 6 3126, 

Archaic words preserved in E— 

TYD% Gn 2012, 

]2, subst. = ‘ position,’ Gn 4019 4113, 

adj.=‘ honest,’ Gn 4211. 19. 31-34, 

DD Gn 317. 41. 

5nd Gn 408-9 418. 9. 

(3) Grammatical usages— 

(a) A marked preference for the use of NX with the pronom. 
suffix instead of attaching the suffix to the verb. 

(0) Rare uses of the Infinitive— 

nT) for ny}, Gn 46°. 
lwy nvy. Gn 3128 5020, 
aka Gn 4811. 

(c) The connexion of loosely attached passages by such 
phrases as APN 0377 WON %77 Gn 221 401 481, 

And the colloquial and somewhat redundant phrases pre- 
fixed to the interchange of speech, ¢.g. ‘And .. . said (or, 
called), and he answered, Here am I,’ etc., Gn 221. 7-11 ete, 

The chief portions of the narrative assigned to 
E are the following (and it will be observed that 
they are first to be identified in the story of Abra- 
ham); 15 (portions, according to some scholars), 
e.g. parts ot vv.i- 2.3.5 901-17 218-32 Qo1-14. 19 9gil. 12. 
17: 18, 20-22 991. 15-1830 (portions), 312 4-47- (exe 18h) 393. 18-22 
335b- 18b-20 351-8. 16-20 372b-H. 14a. 18. 19. 22-24, 28a. 28c-30. 36 
40 (showing some influence of J) 411-4. 50-57 491-37 
451-465 48}. 2. 8-22 5015-26, 

That E represents an Ephraimitic tradition is 
the generally accepted opinion. This is based 
upon the prominence given in its narrative to 

laces and persons with which tradition in the 
asthe kingdom would presumably be closer in 
sympathy than tradition in the Southern. Joseph, 
the father of Ephraim, is the most conspicuous 
personage in the narrative; and Reuben, not 
Judah, is the foremost of his brethren. Bethel 
and Shechem, both sacred places in the Northern 
kingdom, are particularly mentioned in EK. The 
sojourn of Abraham is not at Hebron, but at 
Beersheba and Gerar ; that of Jacob, at Beersheba 
and Shechem. : 

(d) The work of combining JE and P is attri- 
buted to the redactor or redactors (R), who ‘chose 
from his sources what was most suited to the plan 
of his work.’ His method is thus admirably and 
succinctly described by Spurrell: ‘Sometimes he 
merely takes small extracts from one document 
(e.g. 417-4 61-4 3082-2, merely small portions of fuller 
accounts), or notices individual points (¢.g. es 
Jiska mentioned; 20” the relationship between 
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Abram and Sarai, cf. 28? [see 357] 48”). At other 
times the portions taken from the documents are 
quoted in full, and for the most part are verbally 
transferred from the original (¢.g. the narratives 
in P up to 11%), and sometimes, again, whole 
passages from one document are omitted, possibly 
because they were at variance with the accounts 
given by the others (see in P the brief accounts in 
1127-82, the omission of the introduction to the 
history of Abram, previous to ch. 12; of the 
divine manifestation to Isaac, see 35"; of the 
sojourn of Jacob in Paddan-aram; of all the 
history of Joseph prior to Jacob’s arrival in Egypt). 
Frequently extracts from J are given in an abridged 
form, in order that P may be reported more fully 
(cf. 25! 425%, the Story of Creation, and the Table 
of Nations, J), and 16! 21° 257%, 3243575 P. Else- 
where, however, in the story of the patriarchs the 
extracts from J are abridged in favour of E. With 
the exception of the history of Joseph, E contains 
(from ch. 20 onwards) fewer passages which are 
verbally reported. Usually the portions in E are 
expanded by notices from J, or anything worth 
recording in E is incorporated into the narrative 
of J. When combining his sources, the compiler, 
as far as possible, or as far as he deemed necessary, 
appears to have taken the narrative verbally from 
each and inserted both in his book (ef. ch. 2f. 
side by side with 1, ch. 27 side by side with 26% 
and 2819; 48%-7 side by side with 48%), Else- 
where, as, for example, where the event need onl 

be quoted from one document (e.g. the pirth 
or death of any person), he selects his account 
from one source, even though the same event be 
recorded in more than one document. In other 
cases the compiler found two accounts in the 
documents before him, agreeing in the main but 
differing in details; he would then weave one 
account into the other, omitting from each what 
could not be reconciled, and choosing from both 
what best suited the plan of his work (ef. chs. 
7f. 10. 16. 25. 27-37. 39-50). It was not always 
possible, without further revision, to place side by 
side or to weld together the individual extracts 
from two or three sources. So it was necessary 
to eliminate what was contradictory from one or 
other of the documents (e.g. 21)" explanation of 
Ishmael’s name, 32° of Mahanaim, 33! of Peniel, 
ef. 31%), or to insert here and there small additions 
or remarks in order to fill up gaps and remove 
contradictions. So 4% 1074 2114 261 15. 18 359 375». 8b. 
391. 20 4314 461. To the desire to produce a readable 
whole, may be attributed the accommodation 
necessary to preserve consistency in the use of 
the names Abram and Sarai in all passages 
previous to ch. 17, of the double name Yahweh- 
Elohim in chs. 2-3; also the change of Elohim 
into Yahweh in 17! 211. Another expedient was 
frequently employed with the same object in view, 
viz. transposing entire portions of the narrative 
(so 112-9 1910-20" gpst. 1b Opt. 4712) or of brief 
notices (so 2#- 314-50 3726 ete.), consequently R 
was obliged to insert all kinds of small additions ; 
cf. 11 918 131: 246, Tn other passages the sources 
are loosely combined (e.g, 77-22 15% 31458, ch. 
36. 46%"), the compiler now and then making 
additions of his own to bring the documents into 
harmony (¢.g. 21°4 274 355 4612-20), Explanatory 
glosses are also found (e.g. 2018 3147 a5 and ch. 
14, where they are numerous), some of which may 
be due to a later corrector. All kinds of little 
additions occur, which are probably not derived 
from the sources themselves, but were inserted, 
either when the sources were ‘welded together into 
one work, or some time after this. These inser- 
tions were added partly to explain the object of 
the narrative (151-16 2215-18 26%>-5), partly to make 
it harmonize with statements occurring elsewhere 


(2518 3524, perhaps 4%), and partly to introduce 
new notices, or new phases of tradition which were 
not mentioned in the three chief documents (10° 
3233; perhaps 21-4, and in 104; 117 31” 15’ 22?, 
etc.). Sometimes possibly use was also made of 
materials taken from other sources than J, E, and 
P (e.g. perhaps in ch. 14).’—Spurrell, Genesis?, pp. 
lxi-Ixiii, Whether the work of combining the 
narratives of J and E was effected by one writer, or 
was the result of a gradual process directed and 
influenced by a group or succession of ‘ prophetic’ 
men, must be left to conjecture. Some scholars, 
however, are prepared to give an unhesitating 
reply. ‘That the compiler of JE was a Judean 
is clear,’ says Fripp, ‘from 22?, where he has sub- 
stituted ‘‘Moriah” for some Ephraimite name; and 
that he was not far removed from the Deuterono- 
mist we may see in 181% 24-334, in the kindred pas- 
sages 1316 15. 161° 1818 2217. 18 964 3212 (ef. Dt 17° 10” 
28°), and still more plainly in 26°’ (The Composition 
of the Book of Genesis, p. 18). 

v. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE BOooK.— 
Doubtless, the views that are held upon the his- 
torical character of Genesis depend in great measure 
upon the conception which is entertained of ‘in- 
spiration.? The book itself makes no claim to 
being in any way supernaturally furnished with 
means of information. The writers and compilers 
appear to have made use of their materials in the 
same fashion as other writers of their day. There 
is no indication in this, or in other books of 
Scripture, that Revelation communicated to man 
a knowledge of facts that were ascertainable by 
human means. 

The early narratives of Genesis respecting the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Flood are based upon 
myths and traditions which the Israelites inherited 
in common with other branches of the Semitic 
family. The labours of Rawlinson, Lenormant, 
George Smith, Schrader, Sayce, and others have 
shown indisputably the affinity of the Israelite 
with the Chaldean cosmogony. And it has often 
been pointed out that the Israelite version of the 
myth is free from the puerilities and superstitions 
inalienable from the polytheism of the Babylonian 
version. ‘Where the Assyrian or Babylonian poet,’ 
says Sayce, ‘saw the action of deified forces of 
nature, the Hebrew writer sees only the will of 
the one supreme God’ (HCW p. 71). This assists 
us to form a judgment upon the true character of 
these early chapters. The story of the beginnings 
of the world and of mankind is told, not with a 
scientific but with a religious purpose. The old- 
world myths, or tales of Semitic folk-lore, were 
employed for the purpose of setting forth in their 
true light—as discerned through the revealing 
spirit of J’—the unchanging verities respecting 
the nature of God, of man, and of the created 
universe (cf. Ryle, Harly Narratives of Genesis). 

The story of the Flood is doubtless drawn from 
the reminiscence of a fearful devastation by water 
at some very remote period. The striking resem- 
blance between it and the so-called ‘poem of 
Izdubar,’ contained in the cuneiform texts trans- 
lated by Geo. Smith (1872), illustrates the similar 
treatmentof semi-mythical, semi-historical material 
by the Jsraelite writers. The Genesis account 
presents many insuperable objections, if it were 
necessary to accept it as a literally accurate record. 
But the purpose of the narration is not scientific, 
but religious; it is obviously intended to depict 
the divine displeasure against sin, and the divine 
favour towards the upright and God-fearing. On 
the other hand, there seems no reason to call in 
question the occurrence of some terrible overthrow 
by water that laid waste the Euphrates Valley, 
or the wonderful deliverance of a few indi- 
viduals. The reminiscence of these events was 
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variously enshrined in versions of a common 
Semitic legend. 

The narrative of the patriarchs stands midway 
between the Flood tradition and the Mosaic his- 
tory. As compared with the former, it marks a 
great advance in the direction of the historic; 
relatively to the latter, it still belongs to a pre- 
historic age. The narrative has come down to us 
through the medium of documents, whose com- 
position, in the form familiar to us, must have 
been separated by many centuries from the in- 
cidents which they relate. On the other hand, 
there is no reason to doubt that the stories respect- 
ing the Israelite ancestors rest upon a foundation 
of historic fact. The attempts to resolve the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into 
abstract personifications of tribes, or into primitive 
tribal gods, have admittedly failed. Without the 
patriarchs ‘the religious position of Moses,’ says 
Kittel (Hist. of the Hebrews, p. 174), ‘stands before 
us unsupported and incomprehensible.’ It is very 
possible, indeed most probable, that the picture 
which has been preserved of the patriarchs derives 
much of its colouring from the thought and cir- 
cumstances of a later period, and in particular 
from the prophetic treatment of the people’s 
history. 

Nor can it be questioned that the relationshi 
of tribes and clans is represented in the patriarcha 
narrative under the symbol of a family genealogy. 
The primitive connexion of Israel with the peoples 
round about—Ammon, Moab, Amalek, Ishmael, 
Edom—is presented to us under the imagery of 
incidents occurring in the history of a single 
family during one or two generations. The stories 
of common folk-lore, deriving proper names from 
various incidents, are incorporated along with 
narratives of didactic purpose and deep spiritual 
import, e.g. the call of Abraham and the visions 
of Jacob. The memory of the great forefathers of 
the nation was idealized by the prophetic and 
priestly writers. But they preserved a living 
tradition of real men and actual experience. 

The difficulty which besets the modern student 
is how to distinguish the substratum of actual 
history from the accretion of later legend and from 
the symbolism of Eastern description. The task is 
one which will probably defy all the attempts of 
existing Echelarsliip! Future discoveries may bring 
fresh light to bear upon the patriarchal narrative. 
For the present, important as recent discoveries 
have been in illustrating the Genesis narrative, they 
have not supplied us with any certain data for its 
chronology. Thus, while the credibility of an 
Elamite invasion, as mentioned in Gn 14, has been 
confirmed, in the opinion of competent scholars, 
by the evidence of cuneiform inscriptions, we have 
not yet arrived at any settled conclusion as to the 
century to which the events should be assigned. 
While the Babylonian equivalent to the name 
Abraham has been found in the inscriptions, 
neither he nor Isaac nor Jacob nor Joseph have 
yet been identified in the monuments. The 
identification of Y‘kb’ar and Y‘sp’r, by which some 
scholars transliterated Nos. 102 and 78 in the list 
of towns and places conquered by Tahutmes III. in 
his campaign against Palestine and Syria, with 
Yakobel and Yosephel, Jacob and Joseph, would 
not, supposing it to be accurate, throw any light 
upon the historical problem. It would, at the most, 
afford evidence that the names Jacob and Joseph 
had been current in Palestine as the names of 
localities and districts ‘centuries before the time 
of Moses’ (cf. Dillmann, Gen. ii. 4, Eng. tr.). 

Again, while we gather from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets that the officials in the towns of Palestine 
and Pheenicia, as well as of Egypt, were wont, in 
the 15th cent. B.C., to employ the cuneiform char- 
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acter in their diplomatic and state correspondence, 
we are brought no nearer to the determination of 
the question, when the Palestinian (Pheenician- 
Hebrew) writing was first adopted, or whether the 
nomad Hebrews employed writing. 

To maintain that because cuneiform writine 
was practised in Palestine in the 15th cent. by 
official scribes for state correspondence, the ex- 
isting patriarchal narratives are therefore based 
upon Hebrew transcriptions of cuneiform chron- 
icles which were contemporary with the events, is 
to leap over several stages of the argument. A 
comparison of the Tel el-Amarna tablets with the 
patriarchal narrative confronts us with the fact 
that no one from reading the Genesis account 
could form any conception of the political con- 
dition of Palestine, as it really was, during the 
patriarchal period. With the isolated exception 
of the reference to historical details in Gn 14**, 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs furnish no 
clue to the history of the centuries that cor- 
respond to the period of patriarchal sojourn in 
Palestine. 

The story of Joseph shows abundant signs of 
acquaintance with Egyptian life and customs. 
But there is no appearance of its having been 
committed to writing in Egypt or by any con- 
temporary. The dynastic name of the king of 
Egypt is alone given, z.e. Pharaoh; but we are 
nowhere told either his own name or that of the 
capital in which he resided. Accordingly, while 
some have contended that the mention of the 
Egyptian hatred for strangers indicates a period 
subsequent to the domination of the Hyksos, 
others have held that the elevation of Joseph, a 
shepherd by birth, to the highest office in the 
kingdom could have occurred only under a Hyksos 
dynasty. The Egyptian monuments have hitherto 
failed to give the name of Joseph ; and the mention 
of a prolonged famine in the el-Kab inscription 
ilustrates, but cannot with any certainty be 
identified with, the Genesis narrative. The 
measures taken by Joseph (Gn 47) in consequence 
of the famine doubtless correspond to Egyptian 
institutions known to the writer; but hitherto no 
account of them has been found in other quarters. 

The evidence of the monuments, which has in 
recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical 
narrative, has not yet contributed with any cer- 
tainty to the establishment of the literal historical 
accuracy of the patriarchal story. 

The result may be disappointing; but the 
evidence at our disposal does not at present justify 
us in claiming more than that the general outline 
of the narrative is historical, and that the Mosaic 
epoch presupposes the patriarchal age. ‘The 
historian may complain with Kuenen (see The 
Religion of Israel, vol. i. p. 113) that the strictly 
historical kernel which can be safely extracted 
from such a book as Genesis is vague and more or 
less indefinite. The fact is that the great figures 
of the patriarchal period are presented to us in 
narratives “‘of which,” says Prof. G. A. Smith, ‘it 
is simply impossible for us at this time of day to 
establish the accuracy.” We have simply to accept 
the fact that in the present state of our know- 
ledge there are no clear criteria by which to 
distinguish precisely the historical nucleus con- 
tained in the patriarchal narratives from the 
idealized picture. If there is uncertainty on this 
point, we can only conclude that knowledge of the 
precise details of the history is not of vital im- 
portance’ (Ottley, BL p. 1307.). 

vi. THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE BooK.— 
A consideration of the religious value of Genesis 
reveals to us its true character and purpose. The 
Scriptures were written for religious instruction ; 
and in no book of the OT are the treasures of 
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theology to be found so close, as it were, beneath 
the surface as in the Book of Genesis. F 

4. The foundations of a true and spiritual religion 
are contained in the teaching of the early chapters 
of Genesis. Through the medium of the prehistoric 
legend, the Israelite writers communicated to their 
countrymen that which was revealed to them by 
the Divine Spirit concerning the Being and Nature 
of God, the origin and first perfection of the God- 
created universe, the origin of man, the nature 
and growth of sin, God’s love toward man and 
His purpose of redemption. The narratives of the 
Creation and of the Fall present pictorially spiritual 
truths respecting man’s nature, his need of restora- 
tion, and his capacity for a progressive development. 

2. In the narrative of the patriarchs the redemp- 
tive purpose is unfolded by the gradual process of 
election (Ro 9"), the principle of which had ar 
been indicated in the contrast of Cain and Abel, 
of the Cainites and the Sethites. The well-known 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were selected 
and arranged to minister to the purpose of re- 
ligious teaching ; and foremost stood the thought 
that God’s love had alone determined the choice of 
the man and of the family from which should come 
the nation destined to be the channel of blessing 
to the world (Gn 12% 13! 15° 175 18!7-19 9016 963-4 
35" 4816), This principle of election is pointedly 
emphasized in the providence which shields Sarai 
and Rebekah (Gn 12. 20. 26) from harm, and 
grants to them the gift of children in a quasi- 
miraculous manner (Gn 1715-20 1811-15 216-8 2520. 21. 26), 
The narrative, too, lays stress upon the divine 
choice by disposing of the collateral lines in the 
chosen family before passing on to the detailed 
account of the particular person on whom God’s 
favour has rested (e.g. the family of Japheth, 
Ham, and Shem, Gn 10? °- 21; the generations of 
Shem and Terah, 11!” *”; the story of Lot, 18. 19; 
the collateral branches of Abraham’s family, pre- 
ceding the story of Isaac, 251-9; the generations of 
Esau, preceding the story of Joseph, 36). 

3. Akin to this treatment of election is the 
prominence given to the conception of God as One 
who was in communion with the children of men, 
though in an especial manner He revealed Himself 
to those whom He had chosen. That God showed 
favour to Abel’s sacrifice is thus scarcely more 
significant than that He held converse with Cain 
the murderer. That He appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was not more suggestive of His 
relation towards mankind than His appearance to 
Abimelech (20°) and to Laban (31%). The honour 
paid by Abraham to Melchizedek typified the 
recognition of divine power and love transcend- 
ing the limits of a national covenant (Gn 14). At 
the same time, the story of ‘the priest of God 
Most High’ (14?8) illustrated the possession of that 
basis of instructive national religion, the abiding 
witness of God within man, upon which alone 
the structure of revelation could stand. With 
the people of His choice, God is represented as 
holding communion under the most anthropomor- 
phic conditions (e.g. Gn 16. 18. 28). But the con- 
stitution of the covenant with Noah is ratified by 
the sacrament of the ‘ bow’ (98-1”), and the covenant 
with Abraham by that of ‘circumcision’ (17). 
And the lesson was thus conveyed to Israel that 
the phenomena of the physical world are pledges 
and emblems of a moral purpose overruling all, 
and that a common—if not almost universal—rite 
among Semitic races could be set apart and conse- 
crated for the spiritual purposes of the service of 
the God of revelation. 

4, The principle of progressiveness in the re- 
ligious teaching of Israel is illustrated in Genesis 
by the three great stages of divine self-manifesta- 
tion in the history of mankind, represented by the 
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judgment in the Garden of Eden, by the visitation 
of the Flood, and by the calling of Abraham. 
Similarly, the record of God’s dealings with the 
chosen man, the chosen family, and the chosen 
clan, lead up to the formation of the chosen 
nation, the history of which commences in the 
Book of Exodus. ; 

The first anticipations of the Messianic hope 
are expressed in the promise of victory over the 
power of evil proclaimed in the so-called Prot- 
evangelium of Gn 3”. These receive a narrower 
definition in the promise made to Abraham that 
all the families of the earth should bless them- 
selves in him (Gn 124), In Gn 49" the allusion to 
a personal Messiah has been much disputed ; but, 
whatever explanation be given of the words 
rendered ‘until Shiloh come,’ the significance of 
this passage in the ancient ‘blessing of Jacob’ 
consists in its identification of the ultimate glory 
of Israel with the sovereignty impersonated by 
Judah. 

Space forbids us to go further into detail re- 
specting the religious teaching of Genesis. It has 
been well summed up in the following words : 
‘The Book of Genesis is the true and original 
birthplace of all theology. It contains those ideas 
of God and man, of righteousness and judgment, 
of responsibility and moral government, of failure 
and hope, which are presupposed through the rest 
of the Old Testament, and which prepare the way 
for the mission of Christ’ (Girdlestone, The Founda- 
tions of the Bible, p. 155). 


LITERATURE.—For the structure of Genesis, the English 
student is now well equipped with the recent literature on the 
subject: Driver, LOL; Addis, Docwments of the Hexateuch ; 
Fripp, Composition of the Book of Genesis ; C. J. Ball, ‘Book of 
Genesis,’ SBOT ; and Spurrell, Notes on the Text of Genesis. 
The fullest complete commentaries are those by Dillmann and 
Delitzsch (both now translated into English ; Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark). The foreign books which should be consulted are 
those on the structure by Holzinger (Einleitung), Kautzsch- 
Socin, Wellhausen (Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 1889). On 
Genesis and the Monuments: Sayce, HCM; Schrader, COT; 
and the writings of George Smith, Maspero, Pinches, Haupt, 
and others. On the Theology of Genesis: the OT Theology 
of Schultz, Oehler, Riehm. 

The reader may also consult Miss Wedgwood, Message of 
Israel ; Watson, The Book Genesis; Ottley, Aspects of the Old 
Test.; Westcott, Faith of the Gospel; Ryle, Early Narratives 
of Genesis. H. E. RY Lez. 


GENNAUS, AV GENNEUS (Tevvaios, Tévveos A, 
2 Mac 12?).—The father of Apollonius, who was 
the Syrian commander (c7rparnyés) of a district in 
Pal. under Antiochus y. Eupator. 


GENNESARET, LAKE OF (Lk 5'; in 1 Mac 11” 
GENNESARETH).—See GALILEE, SEA OF. 


GENNESARET, LAND OF (7 v4 Vevvnoapér, 
Mt 13%, cf. Mk 6°) deserves special attention, 
(1) because of its connexion with our Lord, (2) 
because of the estimation in which it was held 
by the inhabitants of the country, and (3) because 
of the account which Josephus has given of its 
wonderful fertility and loveliness. The place_re- 
ferred to was on the W. side of the Sea of Galilee 
and towards its N. end. Directly opposite to it 
on the E. side of the lake there is a corresponding 
plain whigh, however, lacks the characteristics 
that have made the one on the W. side widely 
famous. The miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
sand took place on the E. plain (Mt 14-1, ef. the 
other Gospels), immediately after which Christ 
sent His disciples by ship ‘to the other side.’ 
According to Mk they were directed to go to- 
wards Bethsaida (6*); according to Jn they went, 
without instructions, ‘towards Capernaum’ (61”) ; 
but the storm—at that season the strong current 
of the Jordan would have carried them in spite 
of themselves out of their course to the S.—com- 
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pelled them to anchor ‘in the land of G.’ Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, and the land of G. are, in our 
judgment, mentioned in their natural order. The 
very next act of our Lord mentioned was at 
Capernaum, leading us to suppose that that place 
was nearer ‘the land of G.’ than Bethsaida. 

This plain, which is one of the most charming 
spots in Pal., is about one mile broad and two and 
a half miles long, having Khan Minyeh on the 
N. and Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, on the S. 
The famous pass of Wady Hamam leads up through 
the mountains on the W. towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Josephus says, ‘Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly 
all are here cultivated by the husbandman, for so 
genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a 
wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, together 
with the palm, which is nourished by the heat, 
and near to these are figs and olives to which a 
milder atmosphere has been assigned.’ Not only 
does Nature in her ambition here ‘nourish fruits 
of opposite climes, but she maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus she produces those most 
royal of all, the grape and the fig, during ten 
months without intermission, while the other 
varieties ripen the year round.’ The ‘fertilising 
nee which irrigates the plain,’ according to 
this author, was prob. the fountain at et-Tabigha, 
which was led in a rock-cut channel round the 
ledge at Khan Minyeh. ‘Ain Mudawareh, which 
has been suggested as the fountain referred to, is 
quite out of the question (Wars, Im. x. 8). 

The Rabbis were as enthusiastic in their praise 
of this ‘garden of princes’ as was Josephus. It 
was to them a veritable ‘paradise.’ Its fruits 
were prized for their wonderful sweetness, but 
they were not found at Jerus. at the feasts, 
and the reason given was that no one should be 
tempted to come to the feasts merely for the sake 
of enjoying those fruits (Bab. Talmud, Pesachim, 
86; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 45 f.). 

S. MERRILL. 

GENTILES is one equivalent of the Heb. govim 
(03), which is represented in EV also by such 
renderings as ‘nations’ and ‘heathen.’ RV very 
frequently replaces AV ‘Gentiles’ by ‘nations.’ 


3 (got) has the same root meaning as DY (am, ‘people’), which 
occurs more than 1500 times in OT. In their primary sense of 
a connected body (cf. Dt 3221 and Driver’s note), got and ‘wm are 
both applied even to troops or herds of animals (Jl 16, Pr 
3025. 26), So the plur. forms gotim and ‘ammim, like the later 
léummim, have the general sense of nations or peoples. 
Ultimately, however, linguistic usage confined the application 
of the sing. ‘am, with rare exceptions (e.g. Gn 26 of the 
Philistines, Ex 916 of the Egyptians), to the people of Isr., while 
the sing. got was prevailingly, though not exclusively, applied 
to other nations (in Is 14 Zeph 29 gov and ‘am are both used to 
designate Isr.). A similar distinction rules the use in LXX of 
20vo¢ and Awés, which correspond to a and oy respectively. In 
NT we find (Lk 282) +& tvy opposed to ra Aud Oecd "Ieputa, 
although ¢6yes is pretty frequently used of Isr., and that without 
any disparaging intention (e.g. Lk 75 232, Jn 1148.51.52 1835, Ac 
1022 243. 10. 17 264 2819), 

Gotim (0")3 ‘nations,’ or pran-bp ‘all the nations’) occurs very 
freq. in OT as a designation of non-Jewish peoples (1 S 85-20, 
2 K 1833 1917, 1 Ch 1417 1624, 2 Ch 3223 3614, Neh 517, Ps 7910 
10647 etc.). The phrase gélil haggotim (oan brba ‘circle of 
the nations’) was applied to a district in the N. of Pal., whose 
population contained a large Gentile element. It is most 
familiar to us under its NT form ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Mt 
415), The LXX equivalent of n° is ¢0vm, which is the regular 
term for Gentiles in NT as well as in Apocr. (¢.g. 1 Bs 569 889, 
Wis 1411 1515), The form ¢6v:xés occurs in NT three times (Mt 
67 1817, and in the correct text of 3 Jn 8), the adverbial form 
20vixes (‘after the manner of Gentiles’) once (Gal 214) 

Another designation, practically identical with goiim, is ha- 
ardzoth, ‘the lands’ (niS7N7, more fully nisyw7 ‘Dy or NadDD 
nisanq ‘peoples or kingdoms of the lands’). This term is char- 
acteristic of late Heb. (occurring 23 times in Ezk and 22 times 
in Ch, cf. Jer 1615, Dn 97 1140. 42, Ps 10544 10627 1078 1169). 

In NT “Edanves (‘Greeks’) is sometimes used, especially by St. 
Paul, as syn. with Gentiles (Ro 29, 1 Co 1218 etc.). The same 
writer employs £0yz in a twofold sense, either as=pagan Gentiles 
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in opposition to the Jews (Ro 214 329, Gal 28) or as=Gentile in 
opposition to Jewish Christians (Ro 1113, Gal 212-14), This 
double usage is well illustrated by comparing Eph 8! with 417, in 
both of which passages ¢6vy is used ; but in the first it is simply 
a mark of nationality, while in the second it has a moral touch, 
as is often the case with gotim in OT and £0 in the Apocr., 
where Gentiles is sometimes practically equivalent to heathen 
(2 K 168 212, Ezr 621, Ps 21-8, Jer 102 etc.). From this point of 
view rz #vy, the nations outside Isr., have no part in the 
covenants of promise (Eph 212), hence the emphasis which NT 
lays upon the new order of things when the mayauery. of the 
gospel (Eph 619) is made known (Ac 1045 1118 159 etc.), until, 
finally, the difference between Jew and Gentile having dis- 
appeared, the word 26vz (heathen) may be simply opposed to the 
(united) Christian Church (1 Co 5! 1020 122, 1 Th 45, 1 P 212), 

Israel’s attitude towards other nations, never 
marked by much cordiality, underwent most 
important modifications in the post-exilic period. 
The reformation of Ezra deliberately aimed at 
fostering that spirit of exclusiveness which gave 
so much offence to the Gentile world, and which 
lent not a little colour to the charge of Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 5, ef. 1 Th 2) and others, that the Jews 
were enemies of the human race. Even to enter 
the house of a Gentile, and much more to eat with 
him, involved ceremonial uncleanness (Jn 188, 
Ac 102113). In the Talm. (Aboda Zara, i. 1, 2) we 
find it enacted that for three days before and after 
a heathen festival it was unlawful to transact 
business with G., to lend to or borrow from them, 
to pay money to or receive it from them. Side 
by side, indeed, with this exclusiveness, a prose- 
lytizing tendency was developed, to which we 
find allusions both in Jos. and NT (An¢é. Xx. ii.-iv., 
Mt 23%). By what seems at first a strange incon- 
sistency, but which is easily ene ba ek of explana- 
tion, even G. who were not proselytes might have 
sacrifices offered in the temple. This, which is 
implied in Ly 2275, is expressly asserted by Jos. 
(c. Ap. li. 5; Wars, Ul. xvii. 2-4; Ant. XI. viii. 5, 
XIII. viii. 2, XVI. ii. 1, xvii. v. 3; cf. 1 Mac 7%). 
But that the G. could enter into full participation 
in the blessings of salvation except through the 
portal of Judaism, was an idea that dawned very 
slowly upon the minds even of some of the apostles 
of our Lord. The OT prophets suffered from the 
same limitations of vision. Even Deutero-Isaiah, 
who delights to describe the mission of Isr. to be a 
light to the G. (Is 42° 49°), doubtless regarded con- 
formity to Israel’s law as necessary on the part of 
the latter. It is true that Isaiah himself reaches 
the sublime conception of Egypt and Assyria being, 
equally with Israel, the object of God’s complacency 
(Is 1978-25), and that something approaching the 
conception of a universal religion set free from 
every trammel of national individuality is reached 
in Is 56°" and Zeph 3%1°. But these exceptions 
simply prove the rule. Even the Hel. Jews did 
not necessarily through contact with the G. rise 
superior to the ancestral contempt for everything 
outside the pale of Judaism. On the contrary, 
their pride and exclusiveness were sometimes 
intensified, as we see from the bitter opposition 
with which they met the work of St. Paul. And 
in the Christian Church itself there was con- 
siderable friction between Jewish and G. Chris- 
tians—a fact which, in spite of the exaggerated 
importance attached to it by the Tiibingen school, 
must never be left out of account in our con- 
struction of the early history of the Church. See 
further FOREIGNER, HEATHEN, PAUL, PROPHECY, 
PROSELYTE. 


LITERATURE.—Schiirer, HJP 11. i. 51-56, 299-305, ul. 291-327, 
iii, 253, 268f.; Briggs, Mess. Proph. 207, 391; Ww. R. Smith, 
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Weiss, V7 Theol. i. 129, ii. 17, 180, 289f.; Weizsicker, Apost. 
Age, i. 92f.; Reuss, Théol. Chrét. au siecle wpost. i. 353 f. ; Baur, 
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. tOyos, “EAAny, Anos ; also Literature of art. NER. 
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GENTLENESS.—The word ‘gentle’ does not 
occur in OT except in RV of Jer 11°, which tr* w33 
mbx ‘a gentle lamb,’ where AV has ‘a lamb or an 
ox.’ It occurs five timesin NT (AV). In 1 Th 2’ 
and 2 Ti 2% it corresponds to #muos ; it is the char- 
acter proper to a nurse among trying children, or 
a teacher with refractory pupils. The RV keeps 
‘gentle’ in both these passages, and it would be 
hard to find a better word. In Tit 3?, Ja 3!’”, 1 P 238 
‘gentle’ is the AV tr. of émeckiys. The difficulty 
of this word is shown by the fact that in 1 Ti 3° it 
is rendered ‘patient,’ while in Ph 4° 70 émvetkés 
juav is tr. ‘your moderation.’ Yet RV uniformly 
renders émecxjs ‘gentle,’ and in Ph 4°, though it 
displaces ‘moderation’ by ‘forbearance,’ it puts 
‘ gentleness’ in the margin. 

The general idea of the word ‘ émexjs’ is that 
which is suggested by equity as opposed to strict 
legal justice; it expresses the quality of consider- 
ateness, of readiness to look humanely and reason- 
ably at the facts of a case. There is a good 
discussion of it in Trench, Syn. § xliii. : he thinks 
there are no words in English which answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, 
which are essential to its import, usually getting 
less than justice in the proposed equivalents. As 
opposed to mpavrns, ‘meekness,’ it is not easy to 
draw any other distinction than that zpadvrys is 
more inward and passive, a disposition or habit of 
the mind itself; émeixeca, ‘gentleness,’ is shown 
actively in relation to others. These words are 
found together, as characteristic of Christ, in 
2 Co 10!; émefxera occurs once again in Ac 244, but 
here both AV and RV render it ‘clemency.’ 
‘Gentleness’ in Gal 5” is ypyorérys, a word which 
rather means ‘goodness’ or ‘kindness.’ The 
corresponding adjective is rendered in various 
places ‘ good,’ ‘ kind,’ ‘ gracious,’ ‘ easy.’ 

The only occurrence of ‘gentleness’ in OT is 
2 S 2235—Ps 18% «Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.’ The RV keeps ‘ gentleness’ in the text, 
but gives ‘condescension’ in the margin, which is 
much better. It is properly ‘ thy lowliness’ (4m3y), 
i.é., as Cheyne explains it, ‘thy fellow-feeling 
with the lowly.’ The key to the meaning is found 
in comparing such passages as Ps 113%, Is 57}, 
Zec 9°, Mt 11%. The rendering of 2 S 22 in LXX, 
 UmaKoy cov émdHOvvev we, agrees with the MT aniy, 
(niy = respondere = braxoverv). J. DENNEY. 


GENUBATH (n33:, cf. Palmyrene x113, de Vogiié, 
No. 137, Tavn8é0 AB Luc.).—Son of Hadad, the 
fugitive Edomite prince, by the sister of Tahpenes 
queen of the Pharaoh who ruled Egypt at the 
close of the reign of David and the commencement 
of that of Solomon. Genubath was weaned by 
queen Tahpenes, and brought up in the palace 
among the sons of Pharaoh (1 K 11! 2°), 

C. F. BURNEY. 

GEOGRAPHY.—See PALESTINE, WORLD. 


GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE.—In dealing with 
this subject the name ‘Palestine’ will be taken 
in its widest sense to include both the western 
and eastern sections of country lying on either 
side of the Jordan-Arabah depression, as well 
as the mountainous region of Sinai on the south. 

There are few countries in which the physical 
features more clearly indicate the internal geo- 
logical structure than that we have now to con- 
sider ;, hence, in dealing with these features under 
distinct heads, we shall have to explain how they 
are dependent on the nature and position of the 
formations of which they are constructed. 

I. PHysIcAL DIvIsIoNs.—The whole region is 
physically divisible into five sections or tracts of 
country, which the student of Scripture will find 
to be curiously interwoven with the historical 
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Indeed 
it may be said that without some knowledge of 
the features of Palestine it is impossible to under- 
stand accurately, or to grasp in their full meaning, 
many of the most important events of Bible his- 


events and incidents therein recorded. 


tory. Many of the articles in this work will serve 
to illustrate this statement. 

1. The Maritime Plain.—The first of these 
physical tracts is the Maritime Plain, stretching 
along the Mediterranean coast from the Delta of 
the Nile to the base of Carmel, and including the 
land of Philistia and part of Pheenicia. Historic- 
ally, ‘the River of Egypt’ (Wady el-'Arish), a 
waterless dell emptying into Lake Serbonis, should 
be regarded as the western border of Palestine, 
but physically it is not of importance. The Mari- 
time Plain consists of a series of low, undulating 
hills and wide valleys rising into levels of 300 to 
400 ft. above the sea inwards to the base of the 


central tableland; or, west of Gaza, adually 
Bd ed into the elevated plain of the Badiet et- 
Tih. It is composed of sand, gravel, and soft 


calcareous sandstone; but considerable areas are 
covered by a rich brownish loam with exceedingly 
fertile properties, capable of producing wheat and 
other plants in abundance. Throughout almost 
its whole length the coast is bordered by a range 
of sandhills—sometimes rising to a height of 150 
ft.—which are ever moving inland, impelled by 
the westerly winds, except where hindered by 
natural or artificial barriers; the natural barriers 
being streams. North of Carmel, the plain of 
Esdraelon (Sanjak Akka) is the representative of 
the Maritime Plain of Philistia, and it extends 
northwards with a gradually narrowing breadth 
to the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb at Beirft. 
This line of coast was originally decorated with 
palm trees, and gave rise to the name of Pheenicia, 
by which it is known in ancient history. 

2. The Tableland of Western Palestine and the 
Desert of the Tih.—This forms the central and 
largest physical district of Palestine, stretching 
from the base of the Lebanon to the northern 
margin of the mountainous region of Sinai. On 
the west it is bounded by the low-lying Maritime 
tract just described, except where the bold head- 
land of Mount Carmel thrusts itself out into the 
very waters of the Mediterranean; and on the 
east by the deep depression of the Jordan-Arabah 
Valley. Along its centre it consists of an elevated 
plateau of limestone; or, more frequently, of a 
narrow ridge invaded by deep ravines coming up 
from the Maritime Plain on the one hand, and 
from the Jordanic Valley on the other. Along 
this ridge runs the main high road from Syria 
to Hebron and the Sinaitic peninsula; and most 
of the important towns, including Safed, Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, are planted on 
this saddle. Some of the higher points rise to 
considerable elevations ranging up to over 3000 
ft.; thus, Jerusalem at the temple area reaches 
2593 ft., and Hebron 3040 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean. Towards the south (lat. 31° 
N.) the tableland of southern Judea broadens out 
into the arid expanse of the Badiet et-Tih (‘ Desert 
of the wanderings’), which stretches southwards 
as far as lat. 29°, and is perhaps the least known 
of any part of N. Palestine. It consists of a vast 
expanse of Cretaceous and Nummulite limestone 
breaking off along a high escarpment overlooking 
the plain of Lower Egypt and the Gulf of Suez 
towards the west, and in the opposite direction 
forming the western margin of the Wady el-Arabah 
along a somewhat indented line of limestone cliffs. 
Towards the south the Badiet et-Tth terminates 
in the lofty escarpment of Jebel Ejmeh, which 
reaches a level of over 5000 ft. above the Red Sea, 
and is formed of strata of nearly horizontal lime- 
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stone superimposed on others of Nubian sandstone. 
To the south of this grand rampart of terraced 
strata rise the lofty ridges and peaks of the 
Sinaitic mountains. 

The Badiet et-Tih forms a nearly barren, re- 
pulsive, but broken tableland of an average level 
of 4000 ft., with little pasturage except in the 
neighbourhood of a few springs, and along the 
course of the valleys. That it was at a former 
period well watered we have clear evidence in 
the existence of these valleys themselves, some 
of which yield an intermittent supply of water, 
especially those which connect with the rivers Jeib 
and Fikreh, which enter the Dead Sea from the 
south. Kadesh-barnea was doubtless situated near 
the eastern margin of the Badiet et-Tith. 

The streams which descend on either hand from 
the tableland of Western Palestine generally have 
their sources in copious springs rising through the 
limestone strata — which, being highly porous, 
readily absorb the rain or snow which falls during 
the winter months. The rain thus imbibed sinks 
down and forms underground reservoirs which feed 
the springs. The valleys are generally bounded 
by steep, sometimes precipitous, banks of lime- 
stone; and, owing to the extraordinary depth of 
the Jordan Valley and its close proximity to the 
sources, the streams descending from the central 
watershed on the east side to enter the Jordan 
or Dead Sea have a very rapid fall. Thus the 
Wady el-Aujeh, which has its source at Mezr4h 
esh-Sherkiyeh at a level of about 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, reaches the Jordan at a depth 
of 1200 ft. below the same plane, having a fall of 
4200 ft. within a distance of 15 miles, that is, at 
the rate of 280 ft. per mile. The Kelt (brook 
Cherith?), which rises at Bireh (Beeroth) at a 
height of 2800 ft. and flows for the most part 
between lofty walls of rock for a distance of 
21 miles, reaches the Jordan at a depth of 1170 
ft. below the Mediterranean level, the fall being 
at the rate of about 190 ft. per mile; and lastly, 
the Wady en-Nar (brook Kidron) rising to the east 
of Jerusalem after flowing through the deep gorge 
of Mar Saba, enters the Dead Sea at a level of 
1290 ft. below that of the sea, and has a total fall 
of about 3692 ft. in 14 miles, being at the rate of 
264 ft. per mile. The streams entering the Medi- 
terranean have necessarily a less precipitous course, 
and flow with a gentle current on reaching the 
Maritime Plain. Throughout the greater part of 
their extent the hills of Western Palestine are 
very bare of soil, the limestone strata of which 
they are formed being clearly traceable by the 
eye along their flanks, or cropping out under the 
feet at the summit. But in the valleys where soil 
has accumulated, and especially where there is 
artificial irrigation, the fertility is extraordinary 
and amply rewards cultivation. 

(3) The Jordan - Arabah Valley. — The third 

hysical feature is that of the Jordan- Arabah 
Valley intervening between the tableland of 
Western Palestine and the high plateau of Edom, 
Moab, and the Jaulan. Commencing in Cele- 
Syria at the base of the Lebanon, it ranges south- 
wards to the Dead Sea, when it descends to its 
lowest level of 1292 ft. below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, as determined by the officers of 
the Ordnance Survey (see DEAD SEA); then 
continuing southwards, the floor of the valley 
gradually rises to a level of about 640 ft. above 
the same plane at er-Rishy, from which it descends 
with a very gentle slope to the head of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, of which it forms the physical prolonga- 
tion. As already stated (see ARABAH), this great 
depression coincides with a line of ‘fault’ (or 
fracture of the earth’s crust), along which the 
strata have been vertically elevated on the east 


side, or depressed on the west—a view which can 
be demonstrated at many points by a comparison 
of the strata along the opposite sides of the valley. 
Thus at the saddle of er-Rishy, above referred to, 
we find the Cretaceous limestone forming the clifis 
on the west side of the valley, while on the 
opposite side the Edomite cliffs are composed of 
masses of granite, porphyry, and schist surmounted 
by the Nubian sandstone, which is in turn over- 
lain above Petra, at a level of about 4000 ft., 
by the same Cretaceous limestone of er-Rishy ; 
being very nearly the amount of the vertical dis- 

lacement of the strata which occurs along the 
ine of fault at this spot. Somewhat similar are 
the relations of the rocks at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea; but along the line of the Jordanic 
Valley towards the Sea of Tiberias the displace- 
ment diminishes considerably, so that Cretaceous 
limestones are found forming both sides of the 
valley. The Jordan-Arabah ‘fault’ generally 
keeps very close to the base of the cliffs forming 
the eastern margin of the valley, and numerous 
branching, or parallel, ‘faults’ accompany the 
main line of displacement, at least in the region 
south of the Dead Sea. 

The floor of the Jordan-Arabah Valley is formed 
of alluvial terraces, gravel, blown sand, and mud 
flats. The terraces are of various ages, the more 
ancient occupying higher levels ; the more recent 
being only a little elevated above the waters of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. The highest and most 
ancient of the terraces are those seen at Ayfn 
Buweirdeh, occupying a position in the centre of 
the valley about 30 miles S. of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and at a level nearly correspond- 
ing to that of the Mediterranean. They are 
formed of calcareous marls with fresh- or brackish- 
water shells of the genera Neritina, Melania, 
Melanopsis, etc., and point to a time when the 
waters of a great lake occupied a position about 
1300 ft. above the present surface of the Dead 
Sea. This lake must have extended northwards, 
so as to include the whole of the Jordan Valley as 
far as the Lake of Hfleh, a distance of about 200 
miles. Next in importance to the terrace above 
described is that which may be recognized all 
round the margin of the Dead Sea hollow, known 
as the ‘Ghor,’ rising about 600 ft. above its surface 
—and formed of saliferous marls with gypsum on 
the west side, and of gravel and sand on the east. 
The salt terrace (Khasm Usdum) is referable to 
this horizon; and besides this, there are two or 
three distinct terraces at lower levels. The sur- 
face of the Sea of Tiberias which lies in the upper 
part of the Jordan Valley is 682 ft. below that of 
the Mediterranean, while the Lake of Hfleh rises 
to 7 ft. above this level. Still proceeding north- 
wards the Jordan itself has its source in the 
copious fountains of Banias (Czesarea Philippi) 
which burst forth, ‘full grown at birth,’ from the 
base of Mount Hermon, fed by the well-nigh 
perennial snows which crown the dome-shaped 
summit, which, at a height of 10,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, dominates all objects terrestrial 
as far as the eye can reach.* 

(4) The Tableland of Edom, Moab, and the 
Jaulén.— This section of country has to some 
extent been described under the head of the 
ARABAH (wh. see). Bounded on_ the west by 
the deep depression above described, it forms the 
western margin of the great Arabian Desert, the 
home of the wandering Bedawin. Commencing on 
the north atthe base of Mount Hermon, it stretches 
as a gradually ascending tableland southwards, 
through the Jaulan and Hauran (Trachonitis), into 
the ancient kingdoms of Ammon, Moab, and 

* For an account of these springs, see Tristram, Land of 
Israel 2, 585. 
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Edom. Breaking off along a steep escarpment or 
series of scarps on the western side, on overlooking 
the Dead Sea it reaches a level of 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, and farther south at Petra 
rises to still higher levels. In this latter part of 
its range the escarpment is much broken by ravines 
which penetrate its sides, and cause repetitions of 
the features along lines of ‘faulting’; but, on 
approaching the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, the 
escarpment becomes more consolidated, and the 
granite walls, penetrated by numerous igneous 
dykes of porphyry, basalt, and diorite, rise with 
an abrupt ascent from the Valley of the Arabah to 
levels of 5000 or 6000 ft. above the surface of the 
gulf. Here the intensely red colour assumed by 
the rocks has given rise to the name Jebel en-Nur 
(‘mountain of fire’) which is applied to the heights 
above ‘Akabah. At this point the gorge of the 
Wady el-Ithem offers the only accessible road by 
which the Arabian Desert can be reached from the 
Arabah Valley until we arrive opposite Mount 
Hor (Jebel Haroun) at a distance of 45 miles to 
the northward, and this must consequently have 
been the route by which the Israelites circumvented 
the land of Edom when marching towards the 
plains of Moab on their way to the Promised 
Land ;—the more direct way having been denied 
them by the king of Edom (Nu 20%), The 
flanks of the tableland are intersected by numerous 
channels of mountain torrents—those to the south- 
ward near ‘Akabah being generally dry, except 
after thunderstorms, when they bring down 
quantities of stones and shingle which they throw 
out in fan-shaped ramps at the mouth of each 
wady. A perennial stream, however, flows through 
the Wady Misa at Petra and along the Wady 
Haroun. But when we reach the borders of Moab 
and a region of greater rainfall to the northward, 
streams become more frequent and copious, and 
the Hessi, Kerat, the Arnon (Mojib), and Zerka 
Main (Callirhoé), together with numerous smaller 
brooks, descend the slopes into the Dead Sea from 
perennial springs. 

The southern portion of this tableland within 
the limits here imposed is made of very ancient 
formations, consisting of granite, schist, porphyry, 
and other igneous rocks which pass, in a northerly 
direction towards Petra, below great masses of 
red and variegated sandstone of, perhaps, two 
geological ages, the Carboniferous ane Cretaceous. 
These sandstones often rise in courses of cyclopian 
masonry above the granitic base ; sometimes form- 
ing terraces, sometimes truncated pyramids, or 
rampart-like breastworks, of which Mount Hor 
offers a striking example. These sandstone strata 
line the flanks of the escarpment to some, not well- 
determined, point in the Jordan Valley north of the 
Dead Sea; but they are everywhere superimposed 
by the white calcareous strata of Cretaceous age 
which gradually descend northwards from the 
Edomite plateau to the bed of the Jordan itself 
and constitute the sides of the Jordanic Valley to 
the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 

The region of the Jaulén and Hauran, which in 
some sense forms a continuation of the Moabite 
plateau, is an elevated plain formed altogether of 
sheets of basaltic lava, from the surface of which 
rise the truncated cones of extinct volcanoes 
generally clothed with forests of oak. It ig 
altogether uncertain at what period the volcanic 
fires became extinct, but it seems probable that it 
was not later than the close of the Pleistocene, or 
Glacial period, and was therefore synchronous 
with the gradual recession of the waters of the 
great Jordan Valley lake ; the proximity of water 
being necessary to volcanic activity. On the other 
hand, the relations of the lava streams, both in 
this region and in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, to 
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the Cretaceous strata, make it clear that the period 
of greatest volcanic action was long posterior to the 
age of these rocks themselves, and may be referred 
to that of the Pliocene. There is, moreover, no 
evidence. that these volcanoes were in active 
eruption during the period of the early occupation 
of the country by man. 

(5) The Sinaitic Peninsula.—_In marked contrast, 
both as regards form and colour, to the plateaux 
and terraces of Western Palestine and the Badiet 
et-Tih, characterized by greyish and yellowish 
tints, is the mountainous region of Sinai lying 
between the two arms of the Red Sea, and bounded 
along the northern margin by the escarpment of 
the Cretaceous and Nummulite limestones of Jebel 
Ejmeh above described. Here we find ourselves in 
presence of a group of noble mountains, crowned by 
peaks and serrated ridges, traversed by broad 
sinuous valleys which form the highways by which 
the traveller must find his way, and which are now 
generally dry, though once the channels of rivers 
and streams. The Sinaitic mountains are formed 
of rocks amongst the most ancient in the world, 
and referable to the Archean age ; and, as they are 
bare and destitute of verdure, they rise above the 
valleys in naked walls rich in their natural colour- 
ing of red, purple, and blue. It is only along the 
valleys that the green of verdure is seen, owing to 
the growth of small scrub and desert flowers, with 
groups of palms and tamarisks around the springs of 
water. These rescue the region from the reproach 
of utter barrenness, and allow the Arab to pitch his 
camp, and even to pasture his flocks of sheep and 
goats. The mountain summits rise to high eleva- 
tions. At the head of the group stands the twin- 
peaked Jebel Katharina, reaching a height of 8551 ft. 
above the sea; next, Jebel Umm Shomer, 8449 ft. ; 
then Jebel Mfsa (the traditional Mount Sinai), 7373 
ft.; and Jebel Serbal, which though not the highest 
is certainly the most striking of the series, because 
of its isolated position and serried outline sats 
summit reaches an elevation of 6734 ft. above the 
Gulf of Suez.* Standing on the summit of Sinai, 
the scene is most striking and impressive. The 
tumultuous assemblage of peaks and serrated 
ridges formed of rocks of granite and porphyry, 
whose natural reddish tints have been deepened 
and intensified by the powerful rays of the sun; 
the profound gorges and valleys walled in by 
lofty cliffs of naked rock; the absence of trees 
and verdure, except along the floors of the valleys, 
—all tend to impress the beholder with the convic- 
tion that he is here gazing on the face of nature 
under one of her most savage forms, in which the 
ideas of solitude, waste, and desolation contend 
with those of awe and admiration. This assem- 
blage of peaks and ridges is bounded towards the 
east and west by the deep depressions of the Gulfs 
of Suez and ‘Akabah ; towards the north, distant 
glimpses of the tableland of the Tih are obtained ; 
while the mountains of Edom, rising beyond, the 
Gulf of “Akabah and the valley of the Arabah, 
bound the view in the direction of the great Desert 
of Arabia. . 

II. GEQLOGICAL FORMATIONS.—The formations 
of which the above tracts of country are composed 
range from the most ancient to the most recent ;— 
but with wide gaps in the general succession as 
determined in other regions. For example, we have 
no representatives of the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Triassic, or Jurassic forma- 
tions, all of which are well developed in the British 
Islands; and we are therefore driven to the con- 


*The elevations were determined by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The height of Jebel Masa, calculated 
by Mr. R. Laurence from Suez by aneroid, was 7585 ft., and 
from ‘Akabah was 7595 ft., both over those of the Ordnance 
Survey, but probably less reliable. (See Hull, Mount Seir, 48). 
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clusion that Palestine presented conditions unsuited 
to the deposition of strata during these periods ; or 
else that beds belonging to one or more of these 
periods having been deposited, had afterwards been 
removed by denuding agencies; but this is the less 
probable supposition. 

The general succession of the formations present 
in Palestine is as follows in descending order :— 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
1. Sandhills and Desert sands. 
2. Alluvial deposits of the Jordan and other 
streams. 


1. Raised sea-beaches ; sand and gravel with 

shells. 
From Pluvial } 2. Calcareous marls, saliferous beds, sand and 
to Pliocene. gravel forming terraces in the Jordan- 
Arabah Valley ; old Lake beds in Arabia- 


Recent 


Petrea, 
More Recent 
Volcanic Basalt, dolerite, tuff, etc. 
rocks. . 
7 (1, Calcareous Sandstone of Philistia (?). 
Eocene . (2. Nummiulite limestone series. 
1. Cretaceous limestone with marls, etc. 
Cretaceous oi ‘Nubian sandstone.’ : 
Lower Carbon- o Wady Nasb limestone. 
iferous - (2%. Desert sandstone and conglomerate. 


Agglomerates, beds of lava, ashes, and tuff 
of indeterminate age. 


Granitic gneiss, granite, hornblendic and 
other schists ; dykes of diorite, porphyry, 
etc. 


Volcanic Series 4 
Archean 5 { 


(a) Archean. —'These rocks are found only 
amongst the Sinaitic and Edomite mountains, and 
are considered to be the representatives of the 
crystalline masses which come to the surface from 
beneath the Nubian sandstone at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. They lie at the base of all the forma- 
tions in this part of the world, and have been re- 
ferred by Fraas to the Archean period.* They 
consist of hornblendic, chloritic, and talcose schists 
of the Wadis Nasb, Sarabit, and Feiran, underlain 
by reddish and greyish granite and gneiss. These 
rocks are penetrated by innumerable dykes and 
ridges of red felstone-porphyry, diorite, and basalt, 
of later, but indeterminate, age; except that they 
are more ancient than the Nubian sandstone of 
the Cretaceous period, or the Desert sandstone of 
the Carboniferous. 

(6) Volcanic Series.—To the period of these dykes 
may be referable the stratified lavas, tuffs, and 
agglomerates of the Wady Haroun and Jebel esh- 
Shomrah (or Shomar) which form the basement 
beds east of the Dead Sea,t and are overlain by the 
Desert sandstone. Magnificent sections of ag- 
glomerate and igneous intrusions are laid open in 
the Wady el-Hessi, near es-Safieh, but their age is 
indeterminate beyond the fact that they are later 
than the Archean and earlier than the Cretaceous 
or Carboniferous periods. 

(c) Carboniferous Beds.— One of the most re- 
markable discoveries amongst the geological series 
of Palestine was that of Carboniferous rocks in the 
Wady Nasb by H. Bauerman in 1868,t afterwards 
extended to the eastern bank of the Dead Sea at 
Lebruj, near es-Safieh, by the Expedition of the 
PEF in 1883-84.§ The formation consists of red, 
purple, and variegated sandstone, which the writer 
has named ‘the Desert sandstone’ below, sur- 
mounted by blue limestone containing shells and 
corals of Carboniferous limestone species, such as 
Spirifer striatus, S. attenuatus, Productus scabri- 
culus, Orthis michelini, Syringopora ramulosa, 
Fenestella plebia (2), and others. The occurrence 
of these strata in two widely-separated localities 


* Aus dem Orient, p.7. 

+ ‘Phys. Geol. Arabia Petrea,’ Mem. PEF, p. 37. 
t Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. yol. xxv. p.17. 

§ Mem. Geol. Arab. Petr. and Palest. p. 47. 
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suggests the idea that they once occupied an ex- 
tended and connected area, and have subsequently 
been dissevered by denudation. That the lime- 
stone is a marine deposit formed over the floor of 
the sea during a period of submergence, is shown by 
the names of the fossils above quoted, which are ail 
of marine species and genera. These fragmental 
tracts may only be relics of a formation which in- 
cluded the upper division of the Carboniferous 
system, but which has been subsequently removed 
by denuding agencies. 

(d) Cretaceous Beds ; Nubian Sandstone (Russeg- 
ger).—In the absence of several formations which 
in Europe and the British Isles succeed the Car- 
boniferous, the Cretaceous strata are found in 
Arabia Petreea resting on an eroded surface of the 
older formations above described, whether of Car- 
boniferous or of Archean age. The formation is, 
however, only found represented by its upper 
members; the lower, belonging to the stages 
Neocomian, Urgonian, Aptian, and Albian not 
being here represented. Notwithstanding this 
hiatus, the Cretaceous is the most important of all 
the formations of Palestine, stretching from the 
southern margin of the Badiet et-T'th to the 
Lebanon, and forming large tracts of the great 
Arabian desert east of the Jordan-Arabah depres- 
sion. It is represented by two divisions; the 
lower or Nubian sandstone (Cenomanian of D’Or- 
bigny) the equivalent of our ‘Upper Greensand,’ 
and by the Cretaceous limestone and marl, the 
equivalents of our Chalk and Chalkmarl (Senonian 
and Turonian). The Nubian sandstone consists of 
red and variegated, rather soft sandstone with a 
conglomerate of small pebbles of quartzite, granite, 
porphyry, and jasper at its base. Its thickness is 
exceedingly variable, owing to the irregularities of 
the floor of older rocks over which it was deposited, 
and its only fossils are fragments of plants at rare 
intervals. All along the escarpment of the Tih 
from the Wady Hamr to the Gulf of ‘Akabah it 
underlies the white limestones and marls of the 
upper Cretaceous beds, and along the flanks of the 
great western escarpment from ‘Akabah to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea and beyond it is 
interposed between the crystalline rocks and the 
same calcareous strata.* On approaching the 
Sinaitic mountains, the Nubian and Desert sand- 
stones may be observed in isolated masses capping 
the Archzean rocks; sometimes rising from their 
bases in truncated pyramids; and in the Wady 
el-‘Ain, which is a continuation of the Wady 
Zelagah, one of the most remarkable old river 
courses in the peninsula, the walls of Nubian 
sandstone rise on either hand toa height of several 
hundred feet above the floor.; But it is in the 
Wady Miisaat Petra that thisformation is displayed 
to best advantage. Rising in nearly vertical walls 
from the floor of the valley and its branches, the 
sandstone has formed the material out of which the 
tombs and temples have been sculptured in various 
forms of architecture, displaying marvellous varie- 
ties of colour in yellow, orange, red, and purple 
shades, which have called forth the admiration of 
all travellers (see PETRA). These colours are due 
to the presence of various mineral pigments, of 
which oxides of iron, manganese, and possibly 
copper, are the most abundant. . 

The Nubian sandstone is probably a lacustrine 
deposit laid down over the floor of a vast inland 
lake, the boundaries of which, owing to extensive 
geological changes, it is now impossible to define 
except at distant intervals. One portion of this 
boundary was undoubtedly formed of the rocks of 
the Sinaitic group of mountains ; other portions 


* Except where carboniferous or volcanic beds are present. i 
+ A view of this gorge is given in the frontispiece of Hull’s 
Mount Sei. 
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may be discovered in Central Africa ; and the lake 
itself may have been connected with the Cretace- 
ous ocean in the direction of the Mediterranean.* 
The formation was accumulated from the waste 
of granitic and plutonic rocks forming the sur- 
rounding lands now partly submerged beneath 
the waters of the ocean. : 

(e) Cretaceous Limestone.— This great series of 
calcareous strata immediately succeeds the Nubian 
sandstone ; and as it is altogether a marine deposit, 
it must have been formed over the bed of the ocean 
after a general subsidence and submergence of the 
region occupied by the lacustrine waters of the 
previous period. The lower beds are chiefly formed 
of white calcareous marls succeeded by harder 
limestone strata with bands of siliceous chert or 
flint. The following section taken in the Wady 
el-Hessi, at the S.E. border of the Badiet et- 
Tih, will serve to give a general idea of the 
character of the lower portion of the forma- 
tion. (1) Lowest beds;—light-blue calcareous 
marl, passing downwards into dark-blue clay with 
selenite, 250 ft. thick; (2) soft white limestone, 
with rare bands of chert, 200 ft.; (3) hard silice- 
ous limestone with numerous bands of chert, 
forming the top of the cliff, about 200 ft. thick. 
Fine sections are also laid open on ascending the 
flanks of the escarpment overlooking the basin of 
the Dead Sea (the ‘Ghor’) on the eastern side, of 
which Lartet gives the details.+ The total thick- 
ness of the Cretaceous limestone series may reach 
800 to 1000 ft., and amongst the fossil forms the 
following may be cited: Ammonites Luynesi, 
A. rhotamargensis, Pholadomya Luynesi, Ostrea 
Mermeti, O. flabellata, Hippurites, ete. Forami- 
nifera, visible only under the microscope, doubt- 
less are abundantly present. 

Building Stone. —The uppermost beds of the 
Cretaceous limestone yield an excellent building 
stone which has been used in the construction of 
the buildings in and about Jerusalem, including 
the walls of the temple. The stone has been 
extracted from the large quarries and caverns near 
the Damascus gate. The rock is hard, compact, 
and delicately coloured, capable not only of fur- 
nishing large blocks such as may be seen at the 
‘Wailing Place of the Jews,’ but of being worked 
into ornaments and smaller objects of use, and of 
receiving a polish. Fraas gives the following 
section of the beds in descending order at this 
spot t :— 

1. Craie blanche (Senonien). 

2. Etage supérieure des ippurites (‘ Misseh’). 

3. Etage inférieure des Hippurites (*‘ Melekeh’). 

4. Zone of Ammonites rhotomargensis (Turonian). 
No. 2 (‘ Misseh ’) of the above section affords the 
principal building stone, and is 16 ft. in thickness $ 
and Sir C. W. Wilson has shown that the reser- 
voirs, sepulchres, and cellars under and around the 
city are excavated in the soft beds of No. 3 
(‘Melekeh’) underlying the firmer beds of the 
‘Misseh,’ which form the platforms for the build- 
ings.§ 

(f) Lower Eocene Beds ; Nummulite Limestone. 
—This formation, though belonging to the Tertiary 
division of the geological series, immediately 
succeeds the Cretaceous limestone just described, 
and bears so general a resemblance to it that to- 
gether they appear to constitute one great cal- 
careous formation, incapable of separation. This 
apparent continuity is, however, illusory, as has 


* In North Africa the boundary lay along the northern base 
of the Ahaggar Mountains in Jat. 25° N. and the Morocco Atlas 
on the north, as the present writer has shown elsewhere ; ‘ Geo- 
logical History of Egypt and the Nile Valley,’ Zvans. Vict. Inst. 
vol, xxiv. p. 307 (with Map). 

+ Voyage Wexploration, p. 70, fig. 6. 

t Aus dem Orient, p. 54. 

§ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. 
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n shown by Zittel in the case of Egypt and 
the Nubian Desert: and a detailed survey would 
doubtless have the result of showing that the two 
formations are disconnected by an unconformity, 
however slight. The latest explorer of the geo- 
logical features of Palestine, Dr. Blanckenkorn, is 
clearly of opinion that the two formations are 
capable of separation ;* and Lartet had previously 
expressed the same view. , 

The Nummulite limestone is but sparingly repre- 
sented in Palestine. It forms the southern slopes 
of part of the Lebanon,t+ is found capping Mount 
Carmel, and occurs in isolated masses at Sebastieh 
(Samaria), Nablas (Shechem), and the vicinit of 
Jerusalem. It also overspreads a large tract o the 
western Tih plateau, as 1t has been identified by 
its characteristic fossils in the limestone clifis 
which overlook the Isthmus of Suez, but its inland 
limits remain to be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. ; 

The lower beds of the formation consist of white 
marls and chalky limestone with Nummudites, sur- 
mounting the harder beds of Cretaceous age: these 
are succeeded by white limestones with bands of 
flint, resembling those of the latter period; and, as 
Lartet has pointed out, this general resemblance 
causes much uncertainty in the discrimination of 
the two formations on the spot. The Nummulite 
limestone is an oceanic deposit laid down under 
similar conditions of deposition to those of the 
Cretaceous beds, but with an interval of slight 
disturbance and movement in the floor of the sea. 
The fossils are distinctly of Tertiary genera and 
species. ; 

(9) Upper Eocene? Calcareous Sandstone of Phil- 
istia.—This formation is frequently laid open in 
small sections between Beersheba and Jaffa, and in 
the Plain of Philistia. It consists of soft yellowish 
calcareous sandstone; but its relations to the Creta- 
ceous and Nummulite beds are unknown, as the 
junction has not been observed. The writer has 
provisionally assigned these strata to the Upper 
Eocene stage, for reasons which are too much in- 
volved to be stated at length here.t No fossils 
were noticed in the sandstone; and it is only right 
to observe that Blanckenkorn considers it to be of 
post-Tertiary or Diluvial origin. Its real age is 
one of those points remaining to be determined 
by future exploration. 

(h) Miocene Period.—This epoch in the geological 
history of Palestine is unrepresented by any 
known strata; yet it was one of the greatest im- 
portance as regards the development of the physical 
features of this region, and, it may be Gide: of 
that of the whole basin of the Mediterranean and 
surrounding districts. The Miocene was the great 
land-forming epoch, during which the general out- 
lines of the existing land surfaces were finally 
determined, and the relative areas of land and sea 
were constituted as they exist to this day. Down 
to the close of the preceding Eocene epoch the 
whole of Palestine, including the Lebanon and the 
Great Desert east of the Arabah, formed the bed 
of the ocean, the only emergent portions being the 
Sinaitic mountain-tops; all to the northward, 
eastward, and westward as far as the borders of 
the Atlas mountains, was overspread by the waters 
of the ocean. But with the close of the Eocene 
period a great physical change set in. Owing to 
contraction and movements in the crust, the sea- 
bed was elevated into land in the tracts bordering 
the Great Sea. Mountains, such as the Lebanon, 
were upraised ; the strata. were bent, folded, and 
fissured ; and amongst the greatest of these fissures 


wt Entstehung u. Geschichte d. Todten Meeres,’ ZDPV (1896). 
+ Carl Diener, Der Libanon. 


{ These reasons are stated in the Mem. ‘Phys. Geol. Arabia 
Petrea,’ p. 64. 
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was that of the Jordan-Arabah Valley, along which 
the tableland of Edom and Moab was elevated 
into land. In a word, all the main physical 
features of the region here being passed under 
review had their first inception; and although 
they have been somewhat modified during succeed- 
ing periods, these modifications have not materi- 
ally altered the main outlines of the land. River 
channels have been originated and deepened, and 
the land-surfaces have been somewhat eroded and 
worn down, but the main features remain as they 
were at the close of the Miocene period. These 
terrestrial changes occupied, without doubt, a 
vast length of geological time. 

(1) Pliocene to Piuvial.—The deposits referable 
to this period consist of raised beaches on the areas 
bordering the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
the terraces of the Jordan-Arabah Valley ; these 
latter having been already described, our observa- 
tions here will be confined to the old sea-terraces. 

After the great emergence and elevation of land 
areas which had taken place during the preceding 
Miocene period, there appears to have been a 
subsidence to the extent of at least 220 or 230 ft. 
around the shores of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. The escarpments bordering the Delta of 
the Nile, and those of the Tih and Western Pales- 
tine, again became sea-cliffs, with beaches at their 
base, while the waters of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas commingled along the Isthmus of Suez. 
The amount of the submergence, as above stated, 
is demonstrated in the clearest manner by the 
occurrence of old sea-beaches both in Egypt and 
Palestine, at or about this level; of which the 
most remarkable is that known as ‘ Fraas’ beach,’ 
at Jebel Mokattam, above Cairo, and again at the 
Great Pyramid platform near Ghizeh. This occurs 
at a level of 220 ft. above the sea, and is char- 
acterized by beds of sand and gravel with marine 
shells, some of which are extinct species, while 
others are still living in the Red Sea; the cliffs of 
limestone are also penetrated by numerous borings 
of Teredo. Similar beds of gravel with shells may 
be observed on the eastern margin of the Gulf of 
Suez, as well as in the Arabah Valley up to a 
level of nearly 200 ft. above the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 
But the most important case is that occurring in 
the valley of the Sheriah at Tell Abu Hareireh, 
east of Gaza, at a level of 200 to 220 ft. above the 
Mediterranean on both sides of the stream—a 
level corresponding to that of the raised beach 
above Cairo. Here the terrace lies in a hollow 
formed in the ‘ calcareous sandstone of Philistia,’ 
which is clearly of older date than the shelly 
gravels of the raised beach: the following is the 
section in descending order ;— 


ft. in. 

1. Loam 5 C : . 3 - - 65 O thick. 
2. Soft calcareous sandstone in thin layers 10 0 ,, 
38. Beds of shells (chiefly casts) . 0 CO) 
4. Soft calcareous sandstone, with small 

pebbles of flint and oyster shells (i) Ap 
5. River-bed; hard calcareous sandstone 

(thickness unknown) . - (over)2 0 ,, 


The shells in bed No. 3 consist of the genera T'urritella, 
Dentalium, Artemis, Pecten, Cardivm, Ostrea, and spines of 
Echinus.* 


All along the lower parts of the Maritime Plain 
extending for several miles inland from Jaffa, and 
rising from 200 to 300 ft., shelly sands and beds of 
gravel may be observed; and again inland from 
Beirfit this ancient sea-bed may be observed at 
intervals, varying in character and composition, as 
at Ramleh, Lydda (Ludd) and Lokandel el-Motram 
in the valley between Beirfit and the western spurs 
of the Lebanon, where it consists of conglomerate of 


*¢Geol. Arab. Petrea, etc.,’ p. 74. A figure showing the 
relations of this raised beach to the calcareous sandstone is 
shown, 7b. p. 64. 
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water-worn pebbles of limestone, and may be refer- 
able to the later Pliocene age. The more recent 
sea-beaches, formed during the rising of the beds 
in the Pleistocene age, occupy lower levels, and are 
characterized by Mediterranean forms, such as 
Pectunculus violascens, Purpura hemastoma, and 
Murex brandaris, ete. 

The submergence of the Palestine and adjoin- 
ing areas, after the present land-surface had been 
determined, and subsequent re-elevation to exist- 
ing levels, is therefore clearly determined by the 
above instances of old sea-margins. Meanwhile, 
in the region of the Jordan-Arabah depression, 
corresponding changes had been going on, result- 
ing in the formation of terraces at various levels 
from that of the outer sea to the present margins 
of the inland lakes, but in time extending into the 
Pleistocene (or Pluvial) period ; with some account 
of which, as far as it concerns the Palestine area, 
our review of the geological history of this region 
properly ends. 

(7) Pluwal to Recent.—The general refrigera- 
tion of the climate in the northern hemisphere 
referable to the Glacial epoch, which was accom- 
panied in the temperate zone by accumulations of 
snow and the advance of glacial ice, did not leave 
Palestine altogether unattected ; on the contrary, 
it has left indelible traces on its physical features. 
We know through the observations of several 
travellers, commencing with Sir J. D. Hooker, 
that there are old glacier moraines in the Lebanon 
at a level of 4000 ft. above the sea, and that one 
of the principal groups of old cedars is planted on 
a large moraine.* The presence of glaciers in the 
Lebanon being thus established, we necessarily 
infer the existence of a climate resembling rather 
that of the Caucasus and the Alps than that of the 
present day; perhaps we may say that the mean 
annual temperature, which is now about 70° Fahr., 
was at this epoch of extreme cold about 55° or 60°, 
and a correspondingly lower temperature extended 
over all the countries to the south of the Lebanon. 
A further inference may be drawn, namely, that 
the rainfall all over Palestine, and extending into 
the Sinaitic peninsula, was considerably larger 
than at present, and the evaporation less rapid ; 
and the general result would be that the present 
rivers and streams would have been larger, and 
valleys which, like those of the Badiet el-Tih, are 
now destitute of streams, were channels for running 
water. It may be readily conceived that, when 
the perennial snows of the Lebanon were melting 
during the spring and summer, the waters of the 
Jordan were swollen far beyond their present limits, 
and that the surface of the Dead Sea, now retained 
at its present low level by the equalization of river 
supply and evaporation, must have risen to a limit 
far above that of the present day. We cannot, 
therefore, feel surprise at the evidences of former 
greater levels of the ‘ Jordan-Valley lake’ afforded 
by the terraces rising hundreds of feet above the 
present surface of the Dead Sea, which have been 
described; they were the necessary result of 
greater influx of waters from streams, and of 
smaller evaporation, due to the humidity of the 
atmosphere and decreased temperature in the 
climate as compared with that of the present day. 
As the glacial conditions of the Pleistocene epoch 
passed away, and those of the present day gradu- 
ally came into operation by a corresponding process 
in an opposite direction, the lakes and streams 
would naturally assume their present limits, or in 
some instances actually disappear. E. HULL. 

* On the Cedars of Lebanon,’ Nat. Hist. Rev. 1862; Hooker's 
original observations have been confirmed by Tristram and 
Lartet. A 

+ Fraas supposes there were glaciers amongst the mountains 
of Sinai, but the present writer was unable to recognize any 
clear evidence in support of this view in 1883-84. 
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GEORGIAN YERSION.—See VERSION. 


GEPHYRUN (Ie¢upovv).—A city captured by 
Judas Maccabzeus, 2 Mac 12%, AV, perhaps rightly 
accentuating yepupody (infin. of yepupsw), tr. ‘he went 
also about to make a bridge to a certain city.’ RV 
has ‘he also fell upon a certain city Gephyrun,’ and 
appends marginal note, ‘The relation between the 
names Gephyrun and Caspin is unknown, and 
perhaps the Greek text is corrupt. Compare 
Gephrun, the name of a city of Gilead mentioned 
by Polybius, v. lxx. 12, and Caspor, 1 Mac 5*6 %6. 
Jos. (Ant. XII. viii. 5) gives the name as Ephron. 
The site is unknown. 


GER (73) is a Heb. term which in AV is generally 
rendered ‘stranger.’ The fact that the same tr” 
is adopted also for other words whose proper 
equivalent is ‘foreigner,’ creates needless con- 
fusion, which might be avoided either by leaving 
gér, which is a technical term, untranslated, or 
by translating it ‘protected stranger.’ Driver 
(Deut. p. 126) suggests that the rendering might 
uniformly be ‘sojourner’ (so frequently in RV), 
which would preserve the connexion in EV with the 
verb ‘sojourn’ (73) in such passages as Gn 121 19° 
474, Is 524. 

In opposition to the nokhri, who is often a mere passing 
stranger (‘thou camest but yesterday,’ 2S 1520), the gér, while 
not homeborn, is a temporary dweller in the land (Gn 234 
[P| av}n]) of Abraham at Hebron; Ex 222 [J] of Moses in the 
desert, 183 [E] to explain the name Gershom ; fig. of J”, Jer 148; 
of Israelin Egypt, Gn 1513, Ex 2221 239 [all JH), Lv 1934[H], Dt 1019 
238 ; more frequently of gérim in Israel (e.g. 28 113 an Amalekite, 
ef. Jos 833. 35 [E] 209 (P], Is 141). The LXX, which twice trans- 
literates 73 (Aram. 713) by X¢)dpus, Ex 1219, Is 141, uses ré-poinos 
11 times to tr. 72 and 10 times for 2Win. -rdépoixos answers to 
the classical “éroizos (which is not used by LXX except in 
Jer 203 and not at allin NT). péroizos designated a resident ina 
community who had not the same rights as a native citizen. As 
73 occupies a position intermediate between m7]\ (native) and 
°723 (foreigner), so does wéroizos between d&crés or wodirns and 
Zévos. Of course the péroimos was from one point of view a 
foreigner, and might be called Zéves ; hence of éxidyuodyres Eéves is 
in Ac 1721 rightly applied to the “écoxo at Athens. répo.xos 
appears in NT in same sense as in LXX (Ac 76. 29, Eph 219, 
1P 2), The Zévos xa) xé-poixos of Eph 219 is specially instructive ; 
it ahawers exactly to the peregrini atque incole of Cic. de Offic. 
1. 3° 

The gér in the oldest time is a stranger who 
dwells under the protection of a family or a tribe 
to which he does not belong. He is not necessarily 
a non-Israelite. In Dt 18° Jg 177-919! the term is 
applied to Levites (see Driver and Moore, ad loc.). 
The position of the gér in Israel is illustrated by 
W. R. Smith from the precisely analogous institu- 
tion of the jév among the Arabs. He lives in the 
midst of the community personally free, but pos- 
sessed of no political rights. He has left his own 
kin, it may be on account of a feud, or simply in 
order to benefit himself, and has cast himself upon 
the protection of a powerful chief or clan in his 
new dwelling-place. The institution is still known 
in Arabia (OTJC? 342 n.). 

In return for the protection accorded him the 
gér had services to render. He was not indeed a 
slave (Micah’s Levite not only enjoyed personal 
freedom but received wages, Jg 17”, Gn 2915, 
Dt 24'4), but his lot was at times hard enough 
(cf. Gn 317 Jacob’s complaint of his treatment 
by Laban). Nothing evidences the precarious 
position of the gér better than the frequent OT 
exhortations to act justly by him Dt V8 2417 9719, 
to show him kindness Dt 10! 26, to refrain from 
oppressing him Ex 227! 23° (both JE), Lv 19% (H), 
Dt 244, Jer 7°, Zec 7. Hence probably also the 
repeated injunction that he was to enjoy the 
Sabbath rest Ex 201° 23! (both JE), Dt 534. 

A man might be the gér of a king or of the chief 
of a clan rather than of the whole community. 
A typical instance of this is found in David’s 
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ion to Achish of Gath. The Phil. lords will 
en rane to do with ‘ these Hebrews’ (1S 29%). 
David as the gér of Achish was expected to make 
the interests of his patron his own (15 27”), and in 
particular to go to war along with him even against 
his native country (28'*). _ i, 

A whole clan or tribe might be gérim (Jos 9 the 
Gibeonites, 2S 4? the Beerothites ; and even Israel 
in Egypt is described as a gér Gn 15%, Ex 2271 23° 
fall JE], Lv 19% (H), Dt 10% 23°), In such cases, 
also, services had to be rendered in return for 
protection (¢.g. by Jacob’s family according to their 
occupation Gn 47°, by the Gibeonites in hewing 
wood and drawing water Jos 9’, by the Israelites 
in the building of cities Ex 1%), It frequently 
happened that these gérim were ultimately 
absorbed into the tribe whose protection they 
had invoked. See FOREIGNER, and cf. Kuenen, 
Rel. Isr. i. 182 £. 

There were also gérim of a god or a temple, who 
acted as iepddovAcc in return for the protection 
accorded by the deity or the sanctuary. Evidence 
of this is furnished by such Phen. proper names as 
Ger‘ashtart (see ASHTORETH, p. 168+), Germelkart, 
etc. (cf. the wa of Ps 54 15! 614, and see Cheyne, 
ad loc., and W. R. Smith, #S p. 77 ff.). ~The 
Gibeonites may have belonged to this class, and 
the list of ‘Nethinim’ (Ezr 2#%—=Neh 74%) con- 
tains many names of unquestionably foreign origin 
(Wellh. Proleg. 225n.). 

The close connexion which subsisted in the 
popular imagination between each land and its 
god, demanded that whoever settled there must 
serve the tutelary deity (2 K 17** the story of 
the Assyr. colonists of Samaria). Hence the 
Sabbath rest (Ex 20 231°, Dt 5'*) is not only a 
privilege enjoyed by the gér, but an obligation 
imposed upon him. On the other hand, we read 
of Solomon (and it corresponds with the cosmo- 
politan character of his policy) that he built 
sanctuaries at Jerus. for a number of foreign 
deities (1 K 11%). These were doubtless intended 
to serve, not only for his wives, but for others 
belonging to foreign nationalities who had been 
attracted to his capital, and who may have had, 
as in later times (Neh 13%), their own quarter of 
the city. In like manner, the Israelites who had 
bazaars at Damascus (1 K 20%) prob. erected altars 
built of earth from the land of Israel (ef. 2 K 51"), 
and maintained the worship of J” side by side with 
that of the Syrian gods. Solomon’s example was 
copied by Ahab for the benefit of his wife and of 
the Tyrians and Zidonians who would frequent 
his court (1 K 16), 

This syncretism in worship and tolerance of 
dissent from the national religion, which were 
greatly favoured by the existence of a multitude 
of local sanctuaries, received a check through the 
introduction of the Deuteronomic legislation with 
its central sanctuary, but far more through the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (P). The ideas 
introduced in Dt of Israel as a holy people, and of 
the land as not to be ‘defiled’ (21), led logically 
to the conclusion that the gé who sojourned in 
Israel must conform as far as possible to the same 
regulationg as the covenant people. Accordingly, 
we meet with an extension both of the privileges 
and the duties of the gér. In D, indeed, matters 
are not carried so far as in P. In Dt 14”! the gér 
is allowed to eat the flesh of an animal that has 
died of itself, ace. to Lv 17% he is defiled no less 
than the Isr. by such an act. On the other hand, 
no difference is recognized between Isr. and gér 
in the following particulars :—The gér is to par- 
ticipate in the Feast of Weeks (Dt 16%), of Taber- 
nacles (16'!), in the offering of first-fruits (264), 
the Sabbath rest (54, cf. Ex 201 2312 ei) yeohe 
tithes (14°), the gleanings of the field, ete. 
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(248-), and he is to have equal justice done to 
him (24%), 

The exile helped to draw the bonds of union 
closer between Israelite and gér, both alike being 
now strangers inastrange land. Hence in Ezk 47” 
we find the same provision made for both in the 
ideal division of the land. On the other hand, in 
addition to the keeping of the Sabbath, we are 
probably safe to infer that circumcision was con- 
sidered ae Ezekiel to be obligatory for the gér (cf. 
Ezk 445 where wncircwmcised ‘in heart’ and ‘in 
flesh’ are parallel terms). Deutero-Isaiah antici- 
pates the conversion to Israel’s God, not only of 
individuals (44°), but of kings and princes (49") as 
well as their subjects (51**), nay, he foresees a time 
when to that God ‘every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall swear’ (45%). In bringing 
about this consummation Israel has its function 
asa missionary nation (42° 19 438-11 496), The creed 
of Deutero-Isaiah is, ‘There is no God but J”, 
and Israel is His prophet’ (Wellh. Gesch. p. 117). 

This universalism, indeed, could, according to 
the notions of most, realize itself only through 
the forms of Judaism. Non-Israelites must submit 
to the yoke of Israel’slaw. In post-exilic times the 
exclusion from the community of all who would 
not adopt the drastic reforms of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, enabled one and the same standard to be 
applied to the purified remnant. Hence, ‘in P 
the gér is placed practically on the same footing 
as the native Israelite; he enjoys the same rights 
(Nu 35%, ef. Ezk 47”), and is bound by the same 
laws, whether civil (Lv 247), moral and religious 
(1876 20? 2416, cf, Ezk 147), or ceremonial (Ex 121, 
Lv 1629 178 10, 12. 18. 15 iss Nu 1514; 26. 30 191°) ; the 
principle, ‘‘One law shall there be for the home- 
born and for the stranger,” is repeatedly affirmed 
(Ex 12%, Ly 247, Nu 9-14 1515-16-29) the only specified 
distinctions being that the gér, if he would keep 
the passover’ (which under no circumstances is 
the foreigner [72372] permitted to do), ‘must be 
circumcised (Ex 12%), and that an Israelite in 
servitude with him may be redeemed before the 
jubilee (Lv 25%*-), a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite (v.7)’ 
(Driver, Deut. p. 165). 

After the definite breach with the Samaritans 
(Neh 1378#:), and the establishment of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim (Jos. Ant. XI. viii.), the propa- 
gandist activity of Jerus. would be stimulated, 
and it would be felt that the way was more clear 
to work. There may be a reminiscence of this 
policy and its results in what the Chronicler 
reports to have taken place in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 30!™, cf. 1 Ch 137, 2 Ch 15°). As 
Schiirer points out, the word gér has already in P 
advanced far on to its later use as = proselyte 
(rpooy\vros, which frequently in LXX represents 
a1 of MT). This meaning appears completely 
established in the Mishna, where gér denotes one 
who by circumcision and complete adoption of 
Israel’s laws has become incorporated with the 
covenant people. If this last sense was intended 
to be brought out with special distinctness, the 
phrase pix 73 (‘righteous stranger’) was used. For 

ér in the original sense of a stranger dwelling in 
Tsrael, the Mishnic formula was vin 73 (in OT 
these terms are parallel in Gn 234, Ly 25°: %. 47, 
1Ch 29%, Ps 39”), which in medieval Judaism 
became yn ta=a stranger dwelling within the 
gates of Israel (cf. Ex 20°, Dt 5% 1471 24"4), The 
use of 73 to designate a converted Gentile became 
finally so well established that a verb (occurring 
in the Mishna) was formed from it, 7:1n3 ‘to be- 
come a convert’ (Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 315). _ 

The battle which had been fought and gained by 
Ezra and Nehemiah had indeed to be fought over 
again more than once in Jewish history, notably 
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in the Gr. period by the MaAccABErs (which 
see); but for the further elucidation of the sub- 
ject we must refer the reader to such articles ag 
HASIDZANS, PHARISEE, PROSELYTE. 
LirerATURE.—Bertholet’s monograph, Die Stellwng d. Isr. 
d. Jud. zu d, Fremden (to which the same Gbligations are di 
as in art. FOREIGNER); W. R. Smith, RS 75 ff., Kinship, etc. 42f., 
259, OT JC? 342 n. ; Driver, Deut. 126, 165, 175 ; Kuenen, Rel. Isr. 
i, 182f., ii, 259f.; Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. 315; Reuss, 4.7. ii. 
28f.; Ellicott on Eph 219; Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. s. Fe pornos 5 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 339, J. A. SELBIE. 


GERA (s73).— Mentioned as one of Benjamin’s 
sons in Gn 467, omitted in Nu 268-49, Acc, to 
1 Ch 8* *7 G, is a son of Bela and a grandson of 
Benjamin. Gera was evidently a well-known Ben- 
jamite clan, to which belonged Ehud (Jg 3% where 
see Moore’s note) and Shimei (2S 16° 191618 1 kK 
28), See GENEALOGY. 


GERAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


GERAR (773, T'épapa).—_This place, as identified 
on existing maps, is about 6 miles from Gaza, a 
little W. of S., and perhaps 25 miles from Beer- 
sheba in a direction N. of W. Gerar is mentioned 
in OT in the history of the time of king Asa 
and in that of the patriarchs. In Asa’s time it 
was one of several cities in that region (2 Ch 
141-14), (In 1Ch 4 Gerar should possibly be 
substituted for Gedor of MT. The LXX reads 
T'épapa. See GEDOR). In the earlier time, G. is 
the region where Abraham and Isaac came into 
contact with a king or kings named Abimelech. 
The site as now identified is well within the 
territory properly known as the land of the Philis- 
tines. The region as mentioned in Ch and Gn 
must have extended far to the 8., and far enough 
to the E. to cover part of what is elsewhere known 
as the Negeb, or S. country. 

Were the people whom Abraham and Isaac met 
in this region true Philistines? That is, did they 
belong to the same race that afterwards so often 
oppressed Israel? Their essentially pastoral char- 
acter 1s no argument in the negative, for Israel 
was then also a pastoral people. The region is 
called the land of the Philistines (Gn 2182. 34), but 
that is not in itself decisive, for the writer uses 
the geog. terms belonging to his own time, and 
not necessarily to the time of Abraham. The 
people are called Philistines (Gn 261 ® 14-15-18), but 
even that is not so conclusive as at first it seems, 
for the term may be merely geographical, de- 
scribing the people who, in the time of Abraham, 
lived in the country which the writer knew as 
Philistine. But Abimelech seems to have been 
a Phil. name (Ps 34, title). Phichol, the ‘captain 
of his host’ (Gn 212% 2 9676), is witness to the 
existence of military organization, such as cor- 
responds with the genius of the later Philistines. 
Ahuzzath (26%) is naturally explained as one of 
the Phil. names in dth, like Goliath. Add these 
confirmatory particulars to those above given, and 
we have proof of considerable strength identifying 
the Philistines of Isaac with those of later times. 

G. was a well-known place in the earlier cen- 
turies after Christ. A monastery was located 
there. The abbot Sylvanus, of the 4th cent., was 
celebrated ; and Marcion, bishop of G., was one 
of the signatories of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451. The Talm. writings know the district as 
Gerarki (Euseb.; Jerome, Onomast.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. vi. 32, ix. 7; Schwarz, Pal. p. 109). 
Travellers of the present cent. have given a ‘ood 
deal of attention to this region, e.g. Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 350; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 159; 
Robinson, Researches, i. 189, ii. 43, 44. See also 
PEFSt, 1871, p. 84; 1875, pp. 162, 164; 1881, p. 38 ; 
and Sayce, Pat. Pal. 181,189. W. J. BEECHER. 
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the public buildings are constructed in connexion 
with this main thoroughfare. They were all of about 
the same date, and, taking it all together, this cit 
is the most complete example of the Roman wor 
of the time of the Antonines in Syria. They are 
constructed on one general plan, and cannot be 
considered in architectural remains to be inferior 
to Palmyra, though the ruins of the latter cover a 
far larger area. Reference to the works of Wood 
and Dawkins and the photographs taken by Pal. 
EHzplor. Fund in 1867 will show that each city has 
a distinct architectural character. 

On approaching Jerdsh from the south, attention 
is attracted by a fine arch of triumph of decorated 
stone in the Corinthian order, with three arched 
passages and a front of 80 ft., leading to a paved 
Roman road running for about 300 yards northerly 
to the southern gate of the city. On the left-hand 
side is a naumachia or theatre for naval contests, 
about 700 ft. by 300 ft., with its arena below the 
level of the surrounding ground, in order that it 
might be filled from an aqueduct which supplied 
water from the stream. On the left, among the 
hills, is the Necropolis, and sarcophagi of black 
basalt with Roman devices are to be seen lying 
about. The southern gate is in ruins, but it is 
similar in appearance to the triumphal arch. The 
main street on entering the city bears to the left, 
leading to an oval colonnade or hippodrome, 310 
ft. by 230 ft., lined with columns 2 ft. 5 in. in 
diameter, with capitals of the Ionic order, support- 
ing a plain entablature. Immediately to the left 
on entering the city are a large theatre and a 
temple. The theatre facing north is open, and is 
constructed to seat over 2000 people, with a closed 
stage 110 ft. across; it is lavishly decorated in the 
Corinthian order. The temple facing nearly east 
is peripteral, measuring 110 ft. by 85 ft. along the 
walls outside the cell; the columns are 4 ft. in 
diameter and spaced at 12 ft. intervals from centre 
to centre. Near the northern end of the hippo- 
drome the main street, 22 ft. wide, leads In a 
straight line direct to the north gate, and is adorned 
with a row of columns on each side with Corinthian 
capitals supporting an entablature. The columns 
are about 3 ft. or more in diameter. The road, 
22 ft. wide, is paved with hard stone, which has 
still the marks of chariot wheels, and at the sides 
are raised pavements for foot passengers. At a 
distance of about 100 yards isa cross street at right 
angles, also with a double row of columns, leading 
up the hill on the left to the west gate, and to the 
right over the stream by a Roman bridge; four 
large pedestals, 12 ft. square, at the cross streets 
still remain, where statues once adorned the city. 
About 50 yards from the cross streets are some 
ruined palaces, with columns 4 ft. in diameter, with 
fragments of Egyptian rose granite and remains of 
frieze, cornice, and pediment, on which decorations 
have been lavished with great exuberance, with an 
inscription apparently containing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (A.D. 161-180) ; and at 
about 100 yards from the cross street, both right 
and left, are the remains of a series of handsome 
buildings, one a basilica, grouped in relation to the 
great temple of the Sun, which stands on a natural 
eminence nearly in the centre of the city in the 
western quarter. The temple facing the east 
measures round the walls of cell 893 ft. by 442 ft., 
the platform is 14 ft. wide on each side. It has at 
the entrance 12 columns, 5 ft. in diameter, spaced 
at intervals of 124 ft. from centre to centre ; 11 of 
these magnificent columns still remain i situ, 10 
of them surmounted by their Corinthian capitals. 
All the buildings about the temple have been 
highly ornamented. From an inscription copied by 
Burckhardt it would appear that these buildings 
were erected in the time of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 
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138-161. Proceeding farther north we come to a 
second street of intersections, with a handsome 
rotunda over the intersection; the cross street 
leads on the left to another theatre, and on the 
right to an extensive building supposed to have 
been a bathing establishment. The theatre is not 
so large as that to the south, and has an open stage 
or scene. On the east bank of the river to the 
north is another Corinthian temple facing west, a 
very unusual aspect for temples of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. in Palestine. 

There are many other ruins of publie buildings 
not enumerated whose identity has not been 
established, and a number of inscriptions (more 
than ten), two of which, near the ruins of a building 
supposed to have been a church, south of the 
temple of the Sun, refer to the establishment of 


Christianity and the discontinuance of pagan wor- 


ship of about 5th cent., an important piece of 
evidence in connexion with the subject in Syria 
(Conder, Palestine, p. 180). The stream which 
runs through Jerdsh is principally fed from springs 
within the city on east side. There are very full 
accounts of Jerdsh in the travels of Buckingham, 
Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, but no recent sur- 
veys have been made. Jerdsh was visited by 
the present writer in 1867, and a sketch plan 
of the city was made and several plans of temples, 
which have not yet been published. Fifteen 
picoeep of ruins also were taken, which 
have been published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. C. WARREN. 


GERASENES.—The country of the Gerasenes 
(AV of Mt 8 Gergesenes; Mt 51 Lk 87 Gadarenes; 
RV in Mt Gadarenes, in Mk and Lk Gerasenes) is 
referred to in NT only in connexion with the cast- 
ing out of the legion of demons and their entry into 
the herd of swine. There are three distinct read- 
ings of the name of the people in the MSS—Gerge- 
senes, Gadarenes, Gerasenes—as the following table 
will show :— 


Mt Mk Lk 
B YVadeapyyay Tepacnyay Tepaonvay 
S ToSapavay (x Tepyecr.)  Tepauonvay Tepyeonvay 
A (wanting) Tadupnvay Tadaupyvav 
C Ludeupnyay (C3 Tepyer.) Tudepyrav Vepuonvav (C2 Tepyec.) 
D (wanting) Vipaoavay Tepaonvav 


Thus, as WH (App. p. 11) point out, documentary 
evidence shows that Tadapnyéy is the true reading 
in Mt, Tepacnvay in Mk and Lk. 

The miracle took place ‘on the other side’ of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, which is ‘over against 
Galilee’ (7.e. on the eastern side of the lake) (Lk 
8. 26), And when Jesus ‘ was come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out of the tombs a 
man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling 
in the tombs’ (Mk 5?). This clearly indicates that 
the tombs were close to the shore of the lake, and 
from the following passages it appears that the 
tombs and city were in the proximity: Lk 8” 
‘There met him a certain man out of the city who 
had devils . . . and abode not in any house but 
in the tombs.’ From the following it appears that 
the hills ran up directly from the coast of the lake : 
Lk 8% ‘Now there was there a herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountains . . . and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the lake, and were 
choked.’ 

From this it is certain that ‘the country of 
the Gerasenes’ cannot refer to the city of Gerasa 
in Gilead (Jerdsh), as Gerasa is an inland town 
east of Jordan, near Philadelphia, towards Arabia 
(BJ wi. iii. 3, 4), which has certainly been identi- 
fied with the ruins of Jerdsh. It also appears that 
Gadara cannot be the city spoken of in the incident, 
as it (now Umm Keis)is situated about six or more 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret on the 
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summit of a high hill with the deep gorge of the 
river Hieromax (Jarmik) at its foot, cutting it off 
from the broad plain shelving down to the lake. 
There was, however, a district attached to the city 
of Gadara, and it is possible that a place on the 
lake called Gerasa (not the Gerasa of the pre- 
ceding art.) lay within Gadarene territory. Gadara 
was but 6 miles S.E. of the southern extremity of 
the lake, and Jos. (Vita, 9, 10) mentions Gadarene 
villages close to the lake side. According to 
Josephus, however (BJ Iv. vii. 3), Gadara was the 
capital of Perea, which did not extend north of 
the Hieromax. Itis not improbable, however, that 
during the many vicissitudes of the administration 
accorded to Gadara its jurisdiction may have ex- 
tended up the eastern side of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret at the time the miracle occurred. 

The problem, then, is to find a site on the east side 
of the lake which satisfies the biblical description 
and shows traces of the city and tombs. This has 
been successfully accomplished by Thomson (The 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), through the identifica- 
tion of the ruins of Kersa or Gersa on the eastern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret, nearly half-way 
down from the northern end, south of the Wady 
Samakh(seefurther and especially Schumacher, The 
Jauldn, 179). Wilson states (Recovery of Jerusalem, 
p. 368) that about a mile south of this the hills, 
which everywhere else on the eastern side are 
recessed from half to three-quarters of a mile from 
the water’s edge, approach within 40 ft. of it. They 
do not terminate abruptly, but there is a steep 
even slope, which we would identify with the 
‘steep place’ down which the herd of swine ran 
violently into the sea. Macgregor (Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, p. 423) states, ‘Between Wady Samakh 
and Wady Fik there are at least four distinct 
localities where every feature in the Scripture 
account of this incident may be found in com- 
bination; above them are rocks with caves in 
them, very suitable for tombs.’ Thomson states 
that there are ancient tombs in the high grounds 
about the ruins of Kersa. Gergesa and Gerasa may 
thus be variations of the same name which is now 
found under the form of Kersa, Chersa, or Gersa, 
which now exist close to Wady Samakh, subject 
to the various pronunciations according to whether 
the people are from the hill country, or the plain, 
or from the desert. The name Gergesenes appears 
to be similar to that of a Canaanitish tribe (Gir- 
GASHITES) which, according to Jos 244, would 
appear to have been located west of Jordan, 
but which Jerome (Comm. ad Gen. xv.) locates on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. Origen also (Opp. 
iv. 140) alludes to the city Gergesa, which stood 
formerly on the eastern side of the lake, and to 
the precipitous descent to the water down which 
the swine rushed. A village, Gergesa, on a hill 
above the lake, is also mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome (OS? p. 256, 14; p. 162, 18). 

C. WARREN. 

GERGESENES.—See GERASENES. 


GERIZIM (om 17 har Gérizzim, the modern 
Jebel et-Tur).—This important mountain faces its 
northern companion Ebal, having in the narrow 
pass between them the town of Nablus (Neapolis), 
the ancient Shechem. Its height, 2849 ft., makes 
it lower than the other by 228 ft., but it has far 
surpassed it in historical and religious associations. 
The cleft between them (to which possibly the 
mountain owes its name) presents the only pass 
from east to west in the mountain range of 
Ephraim, and, being also on the main road from 
north to south, its facility of access and central 
position in the land marked it out as an important 
place in the kingdom of Israel. 

To-day, as the sacred place of the little Samari- 
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tan community, it is interesting chiefly as a 
monument to the vitality of religious prejudice. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch contains a verse giving 
express commandment that an altar should be 
built on Mt. Gerizim, making it rather than 
Ebal or the temple-rock of Jerusalem the first and 
central shrine of the chosen people and the re- 
vealed law. This knowledge of the will of the 
Almighty is thus confined toa small and dwindling 
company in a Syrian village, the rest of the world, 
both Jews and Gentiles, being in darkness and 
error ; and the assumption is to them one of com- 
fort and complacency. The Samaritans and their 
Mt. Gerizim thus form the world’s memorial of 
sectarianism, after the manner of Natural History 
showing at once the grub and the leaf it lives upon. 

The top of the mountain is broad, bare, and 
rocky, and among the sacred places scattered over 
it some refer to the Bible narrative, others to 
Samaritan events, and others to Christian history. 
1. Patriarchal.—Abraham entered the Promised 
Land by the pass of Gerizim, encamping at 
Shechem by the oak of Moreh, Gn 12°(J). Geri- 
zim is also claimed, as against Mt. Moriah in 
Jerusalem, to have been the mountain to which 
Abraham was directed when commanded to offer 
up Isaac, Gn 22?(R). Much discussion has taken 
place over this locality, the evidence bearing 
chiefly on points of distance, conspicuousness, and 
the meaning of the words Moreh and Moriah. 
The Scripture account scarcely encourages such 
attempted precision, as its reference is merely to 
‘one of the mountains,’ the words ‘of Moriah’ 
being an undoubted gloss. On the whole, Gerizim 
or some neighbouring height accords best with the 
Bible description. 

The Samaritans point to a trench on theS.E. 
end of the Gerizim summit as the spot where 
Isaac was laid on the altar. The Jewsand Moslems 
agree with the Samaritans in attaching great im- 
portance to this trial by sacrifice in the life of 
Abraham, Jewish tradition stating that Isaac said 
to his father, ‘Bind me fast,’ and the Moslems 
making Ishmael, whom they substitute for Isaac, 
surpass this zeal by saying, ‘Do not bind me.’ 

Samaritan tradition, arguing from the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Salem, makes Gerizim 
the place where Abraham was met by Melchizedek 
and the king of distant Sodom (Gn 14"), Itis 
also connected with Jacob, who, on his return 
from Paddan-aram, bought ‘the parcel of ground’ 
for his encampment at Shechem, Gn 331820 (E), 
In addition to this, the Samaritans point to a 
spot on the summit called Khurbet Lauzeh, as the 
place where Jacob slept, and had the vision of 
divine protection and promise, Gn 28" (BE), 

2. Israelite. —Ebal and Gerizim were the 
mountains on whose sides the tribes assembled 
under Joshua, according to the command of Moses, 
to hear the curses and the blessings connected with 
the observance of the law (Dt 112% 82 27.12, Jos 
8°8- 84), Gerizim was probably selected in preference 
to Ebal as the mount of blessing, because to.one 
looking eastwards it was on the right hand, the 
side of good fortune (see Driver on Dt 11”). The 
Samaritans.point out a piece of flat rocky ground 
as the site of Joshua’s altar and their own temple. 

The distance from Ai, taken along with the 
position of Ebal and Gerizim in the centre of a 
hostile country, has offered a difficulty to the 
acceptance of the above narrative in Deutero- 
nomy. A solution was attempted by Eusebius 
(Onom. sac.? 253), Epiphanius, and others, by 
referring Ebal and Gerizim to localities nearer 
the Jordan Valley. But their connexion with 
Shechem, to which Josephus (An#. XI. viii. 6), 
Eusebius, and Jerome themselves refer, has 
always discountenanced such a theory. 
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Gerizim comes again into prominence when of Egypt; but Gerrha, between Pelusium and 


Jotham delivered his highly figurative parable to 
the treacherous elders of Shechem (Jg 974). 

Tradition has represented these two mountains 
as brought under the spell of the blessings and 
curses once pronounced upon them, declaring 
Gerizim to be beautiful and fertile, while Ebal is 
bare and barren ; but at the present day they show 
the similarity that might be expected from their 
proximity, elevation, and composition. 

3. Samaritan. —It is well known that the 
Samaritans erected a temple on Gerizim which 
henceforth became the rival of the temple 
at Jerusalem in historical claims and sanctity 
as a religious centre. The occasion that led to 
its erection, ace. to Josephus (Ané. XI. viii. 2, 4), 
was the marriage between Manasseh of the high- 
priestly family in Jerusalem and the daughter of 
Sanballat. This union, and many similar inter- 
marriages, created the desire for an independent 
AO eee that would be free from the dictation 
of the Jerusalem authorities. It is practically 
certain that Josephus’ chronology here is incorrect. 
He places the erection of the schismatic temple in 
the time of Alexander the Great, who, according 
to him, authorized its erection ; but there can be 
little doubt that the temple on Gerizim was built 
a century earlier (c. 482 B.C.) by the son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Horonite referred to in Neh 13% (cf. 
inter alios, Ryle, Canon of OT, 91f.). This Samari- 
tan temple lasted at least till the time of the 
Maccabees, when it was probably destroyed 
(c. 110 B.C) by John Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. XIII. ix. 1; 
Wars, 1. ii.6). To what extent this rivalry as to 
the proper site of worship survived in the time of 
Christ, is seen in the proverbial hatred between 
Jews and Samaritans, and in the arguments urged 
by the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well (Jn 4? 1), 

4. Christian.—The most conspicuous ruins in 
Gerizim at the present day are those called in 
Arabic el-Kula‘ah, ‘the fortress.’ We have here 
the remains of the church built by the Christians 
in the reign of Zeno in A.D. 475, which, having 
been destroyed by the Samaritans, was afterwards 
enlarged and fortified by Justinian in 530. See 
SAMARITANS. 

The most interesting link with the past is the 
yearly celebration of the Samaritan Passover on 
its summit. As the sun sets on the Passover Eve, 
the seven lambs are slain, ceremonially examined, 
and roasted in the oven pit. At midnight the 
covering is removed, and the flesh is eaten by the 
standing elders with their families in the im- 
provized tents. Anything left over is scrupulously 
collected and consumed, so that the letter of the 
commandment may be kept. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii. 274ff.; SWP ii. 148 ff.; 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (Index); Guérin, Samarie, i. 
424 ff.; Thomson, Land and the Book (Index) ; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 220, 222; G. A. Smith, HGHL 119f., 384 n. 2; Conder, 
Tent-Work, ch. ii.: Murray, Guide-book to Syria (Index) ; 
Driver on Dt 1129 ; Baudissin, Stud. z. Sem. Rel.-ges. ii. 252. 
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GERON should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 Mac 61, according to which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes sent yépovra ’A@nvaiov (AV and RV ‘an old 
man of Athens,’ RVm ‘Geron an Athenian’) ‘to 
compel the Jews to depart from the laws of their 
fathers.’ 


GERRENIANS (dws trav Teppnvdv, A Tevynpdr, 
AV Gerrhenians, 2 Mac 13%).— When Lysias, 
recalled from Pal. by troubles in Syria, made 
peace with Judas Maccabezeus in B.C. 162, he left 
Hegemonides as commandant ‘from Ptolemais to 
the G.’? (AV wrongly, ‘made him—+.e. Judas— 
principal governor,’ etc.). The true reading and the 
people intended are both uncertain. The analogy 
of 1 Mac 11 suggests some place near the border 
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Rhinocolura, was in Egyptian territory. Ewald 
(Hist., Eng. tr. y. 319) suggested that the word 
should be understood of the inhabitants of Gerar, 
an ancient Phil. city S.E. of Gaza; and this view 
is supported by cod. 55, which reads Tepapnvdyv (see 
RVm). On the other hand, Syr. reads Gazar 


(3}49), ae. Gezer or Gazara, not far from Lydda (cf. 
1 Mac 15” 5), H. A. WHITE. 


GERSHOM (o%v72 or o¥73).—4. The firstborn son of 
Moses and Zipporah (Ex 22=18*, both JE, 1 Ch 
23"). In the two former passages the writer ex- 
plains the name as though it were connected with 
7a ‘a sojourner’ and ow ‘there,’ cf. the LXX form 
Typodp (Ex 2=18%). Unless Ex 4% (J) gives us 
an account of his circumcision we know nothing 
further of G.’s life, but there are a few scattered 
notices of his descendants. In the pre-Massoretic 
text of Jg 18°, supported by some cursive MSS of 
the LXX, Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 
of Moses, is said to have officiated as priest of 
the sanctuary of J” at Dan, and it is added that 
the office was held by members of the family until 
the Captivity. The MT here reads Manasseh for 
Moses; so LXX, A, B, L. See Moore, in loc. In 
1 Ch 23" it is stated that the sons of Moses were 
reckoned amongst the tribe of Levi, é.e. in con- 
tradistinction to the Aaronite branch of the family, 
who were consecrated for special purposes. Lastly, 
from 1 Ch 26% we learn that in the time of David 
a son of G. named Shebuel was ‘ruler over the 
treasuries,’ ef. 2316 249 (Shubael). 2 Gershon, the 
eldest son of Levi (1 Ch 61° 17-2. 43. 62.71 157), See 
next article. 3. A descendant of Phinehas who 
journeyed with Ezra from Babylon to Jerus. 
(Ezr 8?). . C. ALLEN. 


GERSHON (jiv73, called also Gershom, oiv73 or 
ovq3, 1 Ch 626 17. 2. 43. 62.71 157), All our data 
about G. and his family come from P and the 
Chronicler, the latter, however, adding nothing to 
P’s account with regard to G. himself. According 
to these writers he was the firstborn of the three 
sons of Levi (Ex 6!6, Nu 3!7,1 Ch 6! 16 23%), born 
before the migration of Jacob and his family into 
Egypt (Gn 46"). He had two sons, Libni (for 
whom we find Ladan in 1 Ch 237 267!) and Shimei 
(Ex 6!7, Nu 3!8, 1 Ch 617°). This is all that we know 
of G. personally, but of the fortunes of his descend- 
ants we have fuller particulars. Their history 
falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness wander- 
ings; (2) the monarchy ; (8) after the Exile. 

1. At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai, the Gershonites were 
divided into two families, the Libnites and the 
Shimeites (Nu 324). The whole number of males 
from a month cld was 7500 (3”), and between 
30 and 50 years of age 2630 (4% 841), Their 
position in the camp was behind the tabernacle 
westward (37), and their chief at this time was 
Eliasaph the son of Lael (3%). The office assigned 
to them by P during the wilderness wandering 
was the carrying of the curtains, the coverings, 
the screens, and the hangings of the tabernacle, 
and of the Tent of Meeting, together with the 
accompanying cords and instruments (3% ?? 44° 
10!7). In this they were to be at the command of 
Aaron, and were superintended by Ithamar his son 
(427-8), Two waggons and four oxen were assigned 
to them for this service (77). In this respect of 
office the Gershonites were preceded by the younger 
family, the Kohathites. The G. are also mentioned 
at the time of the census taken by Moses and 
Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(2657), At the allotment of Levitical cities by 
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Joshua and Eleazar after the entry into Pal., 
thirteen cities in the territories of eastern Man- 
asseh, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali were assigned 
to the Gershonites (Jos 21% 27? [P]=1 Ch 6% 7-7), 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the Ger- 
shonites.* The G. family of Asaph, together with 
the Kohathite family of Heman and the Merarite 
family of EthanorJeduthun, were, ace. tothiswriter, 
specially set apart to administer the temple music 
(cf. 1 Ch 6*!-47 251-7 ; and see ASAPH). Consequently, 
at the bringing of the ark into Jerus., of the 130 
Gershonites under the leadership of Joel who are 
said to have been present (1 Ch 15’), Asaph and 
certain others took part in the music (15! 16°“), 
Descendants of the two families of Ladan (for 
Libni) and Shimei are mentioned as ‘heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses (1 Ch 237-2), and the sons and grand- 
sons of Ladan are spoken of as superintendents of 
the treasuries at this time (1 Ch 267? 298), In 
1 Ch 26! the marginal reading Ebiasaph should be 
followed. Further, in the reign of Hezekiah G. are 
mentioned as taking part with the other Levites 
in the cleansing of the temple (2 Ch 291), and 
in 2 Ch 35" the Asaphite singers are recorded 
as present when the passover was kept in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. 

3. In the period after the Exile we hear a good 
deal of the Asaphite branch of the singers. When 
Zerubbabel returned to Jerusalem, 128 Asaphites 
(or 148 acc. to Neh 7“) were included amongst his 
followers (Ezr 2"). At the laying of the founda- 
tion of the temple, Asaphites are found leading 
the music (Ezr 3°), and special provision appears 
to have been made for them (Neh Were cr also 
1 Ch 9%, Neh 1127 12%), 

The name Gershonites (3730) occurs Nu 37): 3. 24 
424. 27. 28 9657, Jos 21%, 1 Ch 23’, 2 Ch 29, They are 
elsewhere called ‘the sons of Gershon’ (Ex 6!”, Nu 
318. 25 422. 38. 41°77 1017), or ‘the children of Gershon’ 
(Jos 21° 27), or ‘the sons of Gershom’ (1 Ch 617. 6: 71 
15’). For their history see above. In 1 Ch 267! the 
word is applied in sing. to Ladan, in 29° to Jehiel. 

W. C. ALLEN. 

GERSON (A I'npcwv, B Tapoodrouos), 1 Es 829.— 

In Ezr 8? GERSHOM. 


GERUTH - CHIMHAM (o792 mina Keré, opina ' 
Kethibh) Jer 41°7.—A khan (?) which possibly de- 
rived its name from Chimham, the son of Barzillai 
the Gileadite, 2S 19°. See CuimHAm. Instead 
of ma we should almost certainly read nina 
‘hurdles,’ after Josephus and Aquila (see Graf). — 


GESHAN (jy-2).—A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 247. 
Mod. editions of AV have Gesham, although the 
correct form of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 


GESHEM (ov, Tjcau, Neh 29 642; in 68 the 
form Gashmw occurs).—An Arabian, who is named 
along with Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah 
the Ammonite, as an opponent of Neh. durine the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. He may have 
belonged to an Arab community, which, as we 
learn from the monuments, was settled by Sargon 
in Samaria ¢. B.C. 715— this would explain “his 
close connexion with the Samaritans; or he may 
have been the chief of an Arab tribe dwelling in the 
S. of Judah, in which case his presence would point 
to a coalition of all the neighbouring peoples against 
Jerusalem. Since the internal administration of 
the Persian satraps was not sufficiently firm to 
prevent petty feuds among subject races in distant 
parts of the empire, there is nothing unnatural in 

*It must never be overlooked that it is the habit of the 


Chronicler to carry back many of the arrangements of hi 
age to the time of David. ie es 
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the mention of an alliance of Samaritans, Arabians, 
Ashdodites, and Ammonites against the Jews 
(Neh 4%). Geshem with his confederates mocked 
Neh.’s intention of repairing the walls (2%); and 
when the walls were completed, he joined with 
Sanballat in inviting Neh. to a conference in the 
plain of Ono (6%). His authority was cited in 
support of the rumour that Neh. intended to rebel 
against the Persian king (6°). H. A. WHITE. 


GESHUR, GESHURITE (73, ‘727).—A small 
Aramean tribe whose territory, together with 
that of Maacah (wh. see), formed the W. border of 
Bashan (Dt 34, Jos 12° 134). The Geshurites were 
not expelled by the half-tribe of Manasseh, to 
whom their land had been allotted (Jos 13), and 
were still ruled by an independent king in the 
reign of David, who married the daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur (2 S 3), After the murder 
of his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge 
with his maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of 
Aram’ (2S 137 158). Geshur and Maacah were 
probably situated in the modern Jaulén (Smith, 
HGHL p. 548, n. 9), if they are not to be identified 
with it (Driver, Deut. p. 56f.). In 1 Ch 2¥ Geshur 
and Aram are said to have taken the ‘tent- 
villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
strength of Jos 13? and 1 S 278, it has been main- 
tained that there was another tribe of this name in 
the neighbourhood of the Philistines. This view 
has been recently revived by Hommel (AHT p. 
237 ff.), who regards Geshur as a contraction for 
Gé-Ashfir or Gé-Shfir, ‘the lowland of Ashfir or 
Shfr,’ and identifies it with the extreme southern 
portion of Palestine between el-Arish (‘the brook 
of Egypt’) and Gaza (or Beersheba). According 
to Hommel, this tract of country was originally 
inhabited by the tribe of Asher (Ashir being 
treated as the ‘broken’ or internal plural form of 
Asher). But even if we could follow him in his 
view that Shir (Gn 167 20! 25%, 18 157) was 
merely a popular abbreviation of Ashtir (see SHUR), 
and that the latter was so called after the tribe of 
Asher, his derivation of Geshur must be rejected. 
Such a contraction as Geshur for Gé-Ashir or 
Gé-Shir (wa for ww 82 or Ww Na), is entirely foreign 
to the Hebrew language; and, further, the meaning 
of g@ (3, constr. st. of x3) is not ‘lowland,’ but 
‘ravine’ or ‘glen.’ It is noteworthy that the B 
text of the LXX at 1 S 278 gives only one name, 
omitting Geshur, which is probably an incorrect 
gloss (see GIRZITE). In the remaining passage 
(Jos 13?) the context (cf. vv.4+}8) renders the 
present reading very suspicious: possibly we 
should substitute 30-53) (‘and all the inhabitants 
of Gezer’) for wards) (‘and all the Geshurites’). 
In the absence of further proof, therefore, we may 
conclude that the name Geshur was applied only 
to the country E. of the Jordan. 

In 2S 2° ‘Geshurites’ ("w3n) should perhaps be 
substituted for ‘Ashurites’ ("wx7z). So Vulg., 
Syr., and Thenius, Ewald, Wellhausen. Others 
prefer to read "wx (‘ Asherites,’ cf. Jg 152). This 
is adopted by Kéhler, Kamphausen, Klostermann, 
Budde, and others. J. F. STENNING. 


GESTURES. —1. An emotional necessity of 
Oriental life. Gesture is much resorted to by 
Orientals in the communication of their thoughts 
and expression of their feelings. This does not 
prove them more emotional than Anglo-Saxons, 
if we use this term of sincerity of feeling and its 
pee and permanent influence upon conduct, 
but they have much greater facility and variety in 
its expression. Where we control our feelings, 
they are controlled by them, not because the 
feelings are always stronger, but because the con- 
trolling power is less. They are more governed by 
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the impression of the moment, and the mood 
changes with the occasion that produced it. Thus 
the passage of a funeral procession through an 
Oriental town makes a reverent hush among the 
trades and traffic of the street, and the people stand 
mute and motionless like a guard of honour; 
among the aged and infirm, lips move in prayer, 
and eyes are filled with tears ; but when the spec- 
tacle has passed, the return to other things is rapid, 
easy, and complete. 

In congenial company a jest may cause such 
merriment that one of the number will call out, 
‘The Lord cover (forgive) us for this laughter !’ 
In the same way grief is vented to the point of 
pave reaction and dismissal. In lands that 

ave given freedom to the press, there is an out- 
spoken frankness about the statement of private 
intention and public affairs, but the feelings of 
the heart are kept in hallowed reserve; in the 
East, on the contrary, plans, motives, and ex- 
pectations are seldom stated simply and sincerely, 
but the expression of feeling is always profuse and 
exuberant. The strongest possible terms of devo- 
tion to God and attachment to friends are in 
constant use, but only one of themselves can tell 
when language is the symbol of feeling and when 
its substitute. In modern Syria, a mere child 
detected in theft or falsehood at school boldly 
calls heaven and earth to witness that he is 
innocent. In the Arabic grammar, emotional 
apostrophe is treated as a commonplace of daily 
speech, and rules are provided for adjuration and 
imprecation. Conversation is usually conducted 
in a loud tone of voice; truth, in the interest of 
truth, is sympathetically exaggerated ; the simple 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ of the Biropsaa are regarded as 
cold and deficient in humanity. 

The Bible abounds in vivid narrative, and the 
dramatic form is approached in Job and Canticles, 
but neither among the Hebrews nor the Arabs has 
there been any dramatic literature in the European 
sense of the term. This may be largely due to the 
fact that their speech is generally so figurative and 
animated. 

Such temperament and surroundings help to ex- 
plain the fact that the language of Orientals is so 
rich in figure, and their spoken words to such an 
unusual degree helped and harmonized by appro- 
priate gesture. 

2. Hxpressiveness and variety of Oriental gesture. 
—To the European, Oriental gesture is lacking 
in self-command and husbanded energy, and 
approaches grimace and contortion. The whole 
body is pressed into the service. ‘Two men engaged 
in warm dispute appear to be using the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. The body is one moment bent 
forward, the next is standing erect; the hands are 
stretched out in supplication, and then slapped and 
held on each side of the head in the anguish of 
distraction and the shock of assumed amazement. 
The eyes flash, and the voices rise higher, until 
one yields to the vehemence of the other (28 19%), 
or both are separated by the bystanders (Ex 2), 
The head is shaken, nodded, jerked, and inclined 
sideways, forwards, and backwards in a variety of 
ways reaching in suggested meaning from indiffer- 
ence, impatience, acquiescence, and denial to 
amazement, sarcasm, denunciation, and disgust. 
The shrugging of the shoulders is similarly varied 
to express embarrassment, surprise, ignorance, and 
irresponsibility. An Oriental reading the Bible 
naturally supplies this shrug when reading Gn 25” 
3726 4418 Ex 313 15%4 174, 18 17%, Ph 1”, the first 
sentence of Rev 7%, etc. In salutation the form 
varies with the relationship. A man greeting his 
senior or superior brings the hand with a round 
sweep towards the ground, as if he should be 
neal there, and lifts it to his breast and head, 
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implying readiness to receive, understand, and 
obey commands. Relatives or intimate acquaint- 
ances meeting each other after an interval kiss 
each other on both cheeks. A gon or daughter 
kisses the hand of a parent or aged relative, and 
thesame respectful courtesy is shown towards priests 
as spiritual fathers. Frequently, a man meeting 
his friend puts out both hands as if to clasp and 
kiss his hand with the respect of inferior to 
superior, but the other is expected to defeat this 
intention, allowing his fingers to be touched, and 
by withdrawing his hand to claim the equality of 
a friend. When one enters a room where others 
are seated, those assembled rise in token of respect 
and welcome, this being especially observed in the 
case of the aged. 

Many particular gestures and special actions 
might be noted. The beggar at the door brings 
his forefinger across his teeth to prove that he 
has eaten nothing that day (Am 4°). 

In friendly explanation, as an act of affectionate 
persuasion, and as a liberty of familiar friendship, 
the hand is put under the chin, and the face lifted 
up, or the beard stroked as Joab did to Amasa 
(28 20%). The outstretched arm indicates authority 
and decision, if the hand is also open and extended 
(Ex 6°); but when the fingers and thumb are drawn 
together to a cone, it implies a respectful request 
for permission to speak or interfere (Ac 21%). 

aturally, the most characteristic gestures are 
those where the strongest emotions are called 
forth or appealed to, as in the dance, in bereave- 
ment, and the symbolical gestures and attitudes 
of Oriental prayer. See further such articles as 
Foot, HAND, HEAD. G. M. MACKIE. 


GET, GETTING.—1. The verb to ‘ get’ (of which 
the parts are get, gat* or got, gotten or got) is 
frequently used in the sense of ‘go,’ generally 
followed immediately by a personal pronoun. 
Thus 28 47 ‘they smote him... and gat them 
away through the plain all night’ (Aza 377 3327, 
RV ‘went by the way of the Arabah’). Four 
times in NT traye, the imperat. of irayw, to 
‘depart,’ is so tr®, viz. traye Laravi, ‘Get thee 
hence, Satan,’ Mt 4% (Rhem. ‘Avant Satan’) ; 
and tmaye dricw wou Larava, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan,’ Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 4° (the last omitted by 
RV after edd.). This idiom is still bolder in 
earlier versions, as in Tind., Mt 27° ‘the hye 
prestes and pharises got them selves to Pilate’ ; 
Lk 22*: * And he gate him selfe from them, about 
a stones cast’; Jn 5%‘ For Jesus had gotten him 
selfe awaye, because that ther was preace of 
people in the place.’ 

2. The same form of expression (though the 
idiom is different, the pron. being now the remote 
object) is often used when the meaning is ‘ find’ or 
‘gain.’ Sometimes the pers. pron. is expressed in 
the Heb., sometimes not. Thus Gn 34% ‘Get me 
this damsel to wife’ (*Onp) ; Ex 14!8 ‘ When I have 
gotten me honour upon Pharach’ (73372) ; 2S 20° 
“lest he get him fenced cities’ (> xyp72) ; Ec 27 ‘1 
got me servants’ (O2y, m3p, RV ‘TI bought men- 
servants’); 28‘I gathered me also silver’ (° 1033) ; 
Jer 13! ‘Go and get thee a linen girdle’ (a> 7p, 
RV ‘buy thee’). This remote object is expressed 
otherwise than by a pers. pron. in 1 Mac 3° ‘So he 
gat his people great honour’ («al émddruver ddgav TH 
aw avdrod). } ‘ : 

3. Other passages deserving attention are: Gn4 
‘I have gotten a man from the LORD’ (“ny Ms "HR 

* The 1611 edition of AV spells this form ‘gate’ everywhere 
except Sir 462, 1 Mac 922. ; 

+ This passage has given the phrase ‘get thee hence’ a 
meaning in mod. Eng. which it did not always carry. Thus 
Mk 144 Tind. ‘Get the hence and shewe thy silfe to the preste’ ; 
Jn 511 Tind. ‘Take up thy beed, and get thee hence’; and 
Zec 69 AV ‘ Get you hence, walk to and fro through the earth.’ 
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mv, RV ‘I have gotten a man with the help of 
the Lord’*); Wis 108 ‘they gat not only this 
hurt, that they knew not the things which were 
good’ (€BrdBycav, RV ‘were disabled’); Sir 13” 
“Smiling upon thee [he] will get out thy secrets 
(eerdcer, RV ‘will search thee out’) ; 21” ‘ getteth 
the understanding thereof’ (xaraxpare? rod evvonuaros 
avrod, RV ‘ becometh master of the intent thereof’) ; 
2719 “so hast thou let thy neighbour go, and shalt 
not get him again’ (od Onpetoes adrdv, RV ‘thou 
wilt not catch him again’); 1 Mac 9° ‘when 
Bacchides gat knowledge thereof’ (éyvw, RV 
‘knew it’); 2 Mac 5® ‘But Jason slew his own 
citizens without mercy, not considering that to 
get the day of them of his own nation would be 
a most unhappy day for him’ (od cuvvody rijy els Tous 
ouyyevets einueplay duonweplay elvar Thy peylorny, RV 
‘that good success against kinsmen is the greatest 
ill success’ t). 

Getting is used as a verbal subst. in Gn 31° ‘ the 
cattle of his getting’ (337 pp, Dillm. das Vieh 
seines Erwerbes, ‘the cattle of his possession’ ; 
Kalisch, ‘the cattle of his acquisition’) ; and in 
Pr 4’ ‘with all thy getting, get understanding’ 
(as3z-o22, RV ‘with all thou hast gotten’: the 
meaning is not ‘ whatever thou gettest, get under- 
standing,’ but ‘by means of all thy gains, get 
understanding’; cf. Mt 13% ‘went and sold all 
that he had, and bought it’). T. Lever (Sermons, 
1550, Arber’s ed. p. 117) translates Is 564 ‘Un- 
shamefaste dogges, knowynge no measure of gredye 
gettynge.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GETHER (7p3).—Named in Gn 10%, along with 
Uz, Hul, and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ 
(in 1 Ch 1"7 simply ‘sons of Shem’). The clan of 
which he is the eponymous founder has not been 
identified. Dillmann considers that Knobel’s ex- 

lanations (Volkertafel, 235f.) from Arabian genea- 
ogies, as well as the attempts of Glaser (Skizze d. 
Gesch. u. Geog. Arab. 421f.), have failed to yield 
any acceptable results. 


GETHSEMANE (leéonpyavet).—A < plot of ground’ 
(xwptov, Mt 26, Mk 14°"), which appears to have 
been on the Mt. of Olives (Lk 22°") and beyond the 
ravine of the Kidron (Jn 181). The ‘garden’ or 
enclosure (x#os) belonging to it was the scene of 
our Lord’s Agony. The name (from ni ‘ press’ and 
jp¥ ‘oil’) means ‘oil-press’ (on the form of the 
name see Dalman, Gram. 152, 289 n. 3). Leaving 
Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s gate one comes to the 
traditional site of Gethsemane, at a distance of 
almost 50 yards beyond the bridge that spans the 
Kidron. A stone wall encloses a nearly square 

*There are two difficulties: (1) "M392 ‘I have gotten’ is 
evidently meant to explain the name 71) Cain. See under Cain. 
(2) Many is either simply ‘the Lord’ (mn being the sign of the 
object), or ‘with the Lord’ (MN being the prep.). The prep. is 
not elsewhere used with 77 (yet cf. ‘O"ny || "O"NDw3 Job 264), 
But the direct object gives so difficult a sense that most 
versions and commentators prefer the prep., as AV and RY. 
The LXX has “Ezrqcépuny evlpwroy die rod Oe0d ; O0.L., Vulg. 
possedi (acquisivi, procreavi) hominem per deum ; Luther Tch 
habe den Mann, den Herrn’ ; Wyc. 1382, ‘I haue had a man bi 
God,’ 1388, ‘Y haue gete a man bi God’; Tind. ‘I haue gotten a 
man of the LorpE’; Cov. ‘I haue opteyned the man of the 
Lorpp’ ; Rog. ‘I haue obteyned a man of the Lorp’ ; Gen. ‘Thaue 
obteined a man by the Lord’ (Gen. marg. That is, according to 
the Lord’s promise, as ch. 315; some read, To the Lord. as 
reioycing for the sonne, whom she wolde offer to the Lord as the 
first frutes of her birth’]; Bish. ‘I haue gotten a man of the Lord’; 
Dou. ‘I haue gotten a man through God’ ; Kautzsch, ‘ Einen 
Menschen habe ich erhalten mit Hilfe Jahwes.’ See Spurrell, in 
loc., supplemented by Konig in Hapos. 5th Ser. vii. 205 ¢, , 

+ This passage is referred to by Scrivener (Camb. Bible, p. 65 
n. 1) as one of the colloquial forms which disfigure the AV 
Apocrypha, though he admits that it keeps up the verbal play of 
the Greek. It is, however, no colloquial or other English idiom 
it is simply a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gen. Bible is more 
idiomatic, ‘not considering that to have the advantage against 
his kinsmen is greatest disadvantage,’ and it preserves the 
word-play also. 
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plot of ground, which contains eight very ancient 
olive trees. Some cling fondly to the idea that 
these were actual witnesses of the Agony ; others 
hold that this is precluded by the express state- 
ment of Josephus (BJ VI. i. 1), that, during the 
siege by Titus all the trees in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem were cut down. Robinson, Thomson, 
and many other recent explorers doubt the accur- 
acy of the tradition which locates Gethsemane, 
although it is universally admitted that the real 
site cannot be far from the traditional one. The 
tradition in question dates only from the 4th cent., 
and Robinson may be right in his suggestion that 
the site of Gethsemane, like that of Calvary, was 
fixed upon during the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 326. Eusebius (0S? 248, 18) says that Geth- 
semane was at, Jerome (ib. 130, 22) that it was at 
the foot of, the Mt. of Olives. The latter adds that a 
church had been built over it (see the Peregrinatio 
Silvie, cf. the testimony of Antoninus Martyr at the 
end of 6th cent.). The traditional site is objected 
to on the ground that it is too near the city. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? i. 234f., 270; Porter, Hand- 
book, 177; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 483; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 415; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 413; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 9ff.; Conder, Bible Places (ed. 1897), p. 
204; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 136; SWPP vol. iii. sh. xiii. 
and Jerusalem volume; PHF'St (1887), pp. 151, 159 ; (1889), 
p. 176. . R. CONDER. 


GEUEL (5y:x1 ‘majesty of God’).—The Gadite 
sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13” P. 


GEZER (11, Tdfep, Téfep, Tdgapa, Tags, Vulg. 
Gazer).—Now Tell Jezer, near the village of Abt 
Shfsheh and 4 miles W.N.W. of ‘AmwéAs, the 
ancient Nicopolis (see Euseb. Onom. Sac. p. 254, 
14), to the right of the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
The site, which is marked by blocks of unhewn 
stone and early pottery, would well repay excava- 
tion. Here have been found two inscriptions on a 
rock, one containing the name AAKIOY in Gr. 
letters, the other 13 onn ‘the boundary of Gezer’ 
in Heb. characters of the Maccabean age. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, to whom the discovery was 
due, suggests that Alkios should be identified with 
a certain Alkios son of Simon, whose sarcophagus 
has been found at Lydda, and points out that Tell 
Jezer is the Mount Gisart of the Crusaders. The 
inscription may define the Sabbatic limit of the 
city. Josephus (Ané. VII. vi. 1) places the town 
on the frontier of the territory of the Philistines ; 
and Strabo (XVI. ii. 29), who calls it Gadaris, states 
that it had been appropriated by the Jews. In 
1 Ch 204 Gezer is given in place of the otherwise 
unknown Gob of 2 S 21}§ (where, however, the 
Sept. and Syr. read Gath). 

When the Egyptians under the Pharaohs of the 
18th dynasty conquered Canaan, Gezer was placed 
under an Egyptian governor. In the time of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) the governor 
was Yapakhi, and we hear of Gezer (Gazru) along 
with Ashkelon and Lachish sending provisions to 
Jerusalem. Subsequently, however, Gezer was 
occupied by the Bedawi sheikh Labai (who had 
once been governor of Shunem) and his confederate 
Malchiel, and it joined in an attack on Ebed-tob, 
the king of Jerusalem. This was the subject of a 
charge brought against Labai before the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. When the Israelites entered Canaan, 
Horam (Ailam in the Sept.) was king of Gezer; he 
came to the help of Lachish, but was defeated and 
slain by Joshua (Jos 10 121), The town was 
included in the southern border of Ephraim, and 
was assigned to the Kohathite Levites (Jos 168 
21); the Israelites, however, failed to capture it, 
and its Canaanite inhabitants paid tribute to the 
Ephraimites (Jos 16%, Jg 1%), A recently dis- 
covered inscription of Merenptah, the son and 
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successor of Ramses II. (B.C. 1280), in which men- 
tion is made of the Israelites, speaks of Gezer 
having been taken by the Egyptians (or, according 
to another possible translation, by the people of 
Ashkelon). In the reign of Solomon it was again 
taken by an Egyp. Pharaoh, who handed it over 
to his daughter, Se onet's wife (1 K 916), Solomon 
thereupon restored it, as well as the neighbouring 
Beth-horon, and it henceforth remained in Israel- 
itish possession. Under the name of GAZARA (wh. 
see), Gezer appears repeatedly during the Macca- 
beean struggles (1 Mac 4% 7# 95? 13%. 58 147. 54 1528 
16!, 2 Mac 10%). It was then an important strong- 
hold, for whose possession both parties contended 
strenuously. See, further, Clermont -Ganneau, 
Arch. Researches in Pal. (1896), pp. 224 ff.- 
‘ A. H. SAYCE. 

GHOST.—Like ‘ghastly’ and ‘aghast,’ ‘ ghost’ 
has had an / inserted in the course of its history— 
an Italian affectation, says Earle, and for the most 
Bey a toy of the Elizabethan period. The Anglo- 

axon form is gdst, the connexion of which with 
Ger. geist is obvious. The Middle-Eng. form is 
‘goost’ and sometimes ‘ gost.’ Wyclif’s form is 
‘goost,’ Tindale’s ‘ goost’ and rarely ‘gost,’ the 
Geneva ‘gost,’ the Rhemish NT and the AV 
always spell ‘ ghost.’ 

The root of the word, according to Skeat, is the 
Teut. GIS=Aryan GHIS=to terrify, so that the 
modern use of the word is as close to the primitive 
meaning as anyother. The sense of ‘ apparition’ 
or ‘spectre,’ appears, however, to be later in 
English usage than that of ‘breath’ or ‘spirit,’ 
so that the derivation is a little uncertain. The 
range of meaning in older English is considerable. 

The principal meanings are : (1) Breath, as Bp. Andrewes, Ser'- 
mons, li. 340, ‘ Ye see then that it is worth the while to confess 
this as it should be confessed. In this wise none can do it 


but by the Holy Ghost. Otherwise, for an ove tenus only, our 
own ghost will serve well enough.’ 

(2) The soul or spirit of a living person. 
Clerke’s Tale, 972— 

““ Nat only, lord, that Iam glad,” quod she, 
‘To doon your lust, but I desyre also 
Yow for to serue and plese in my degree 
With-outen feynting, and shal euermo. 
Ne neuer, for no wele ne no wo, 
Ne shal the gost with-in myn herte stente 
To loue yow best with al my trewe entente. 

So Spenser, FQ m1. i. 42— 

‘Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold, 
His hert gan wexe as starke as marble stone, 
And his fresh bloud did frieze with fearefull cold, 

That all his sences seemd bereft attone : 
At last his mightie ghost gan deepe to grone, 
As lion, grudging in his great disdaine.’ 

(3) It is applied especially to the soul or spirit departing 
from the body. Thus in ‘The Forty-two Articles’ of 1553 
(Gibson, The XXXIX Articles, i. 71), Art. I1I—‘ For the bodie 
laie in the Sepulchre, until the resurrection: but his Ghoste 
departing from him was with the Ghostes that were in prison, 
or in helle, and didde preache to the same, as the place of S. 
Peter doeth testify.’ Thence arise the phrases ‘breathe out, 
yield up, give up the ghost,’ as Chaucer, Legend of Good 
Women, 886— 

‘When that he herde the name of Tisbe cryen, 

On her he caste his hevy deedly yén, 
And doun again, and yeldeth up the gost.’ 
So Prioresses Tale, 1862— 
‘This holy monk, this abbot, him mene I, 
His tonge out-caughte, and took a-wey the greyn, 
And he gaf up the goost ful softely.’ 
And Spenser, FQ 11. viii. 45— 
‘He tombling downe on ground, 
Breathd out his ghost, which to th’ infernall shade 
Fast flying, there eternall torment found 

For all the sinnes wherewith his lewd life did abound.’ 

(4) The most frequent application of the word is, however, to 
the spirit of a dead person, a disembodied spirit. Bp. Hall says 
(Works, ii. 114), ‘ Herod’s conscience told him he had offered an 
unjust and cruell violence to an innocent, and now hee thinkes 
that John’s ghost haunts him.’ Cf. also Mk 649 Rhem. ‘But 
they seeing him walking upon the sea, thought it was a ghost, 
and cried out.’ The word is found as early as Chaucer quite in 
the modern sense, as Prologue, 8— 

‘He was nat pale as a for-pyned (=tormented) goost.’ 


Thus Chaucer, 
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The application to the Holy Spirit is also very early. Th 

alory, Morte d@’Arthur (Globe ed.), xm. vii. 7 In the 
midst of this blast entered a sun-beam more clearer by seven 
times than ever they saw day, and all they were alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ Nor is it always accompanied by 
the adj. Holy : Chaucer (Seconde Nonnes Tale, 328) has— 


‘But ther is better lyf in other place, 
That never shal be lost, ne drede thee nought, 
Which Goddes sone us tolde thurgh his grace ; 
That fadres sone hath alle thinges wrought ; 
And al that wrought is with a skilful thought, 
The gost, that fro the fader gan procede, 
Hath sowled hem, withouten any drede.’ 


(5) Finally, it should be noticed that the word is sometimes 
applied to a dead body. Spenser, FQ u. viii. 26— 
‘Palmer, (said he) no knight so rude, I weene, 
As to doen outrage to a sleeping ghost.’ 
Shaks. JI Henry VI. m1. ii. 161— 
‘See how the blood is settled in his face ! 


Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless.’ 


This is held to be the meaning of Hamlet, 1. iv. 85— 
‘Still am I call’d, unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that let’s me!’ 
And Dyce quotes from Hooker’s Amanda (1653), p. 207— 
‘What stranger who had seen thy shriv’led skin, 

Thy thin, pale, ghastly face, would not have been 

Conceited he had seen a ghost i’ th’ bed, 

New risen from the grave, not lately dead?’ 

In AV ‘ghost’ is used only in the phrase ‘give 
up’ or ‘yield up the ghost,’ and in the name ‘the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

1. The poetic and ‘Priestly’ word yu gdwa’, 
which means ‘to expire,’ ‘to perish,’ is tr? ‘give 
up the ghost’ in Gn 25* 17 35, Job 34 1018 1329 1420, 
La 1®; and ‘yield up the ghost’ in Gn 498. This 
tr™ is partly due to the Geneva Bible (Gn 35°? 49*), 
but seems in most places original to AV. There 
is no reason for so special a tr™ in those passages ; 
elsewhere gdwa‘ is tr’ simply ‘die,’ except Jos 
2270, Job 34, ‘perish.’ The Heb. 5 riiah, ‘ breath,’ 
‘spirit,’ is never tr?‘ ghost.’ But 53 nephesh, ‘soul,’ 
is twice so tr*, Job 11° ‘their hope shall be as the 
giving up of the ghost’ (varns>; AVm ‘a puff of 
breath’) ; and Jer 15° ‘she hath given up the ghost’ 
(avai 7m53). In To 14" we find Yuy7 tr in the same 
way, ‘he gave up the ghost in the bed’ (éé\urey 
[B éfé€Xevrev] atdrod ) wuxh éml ris KXlyyns). In NT 
we do not find yux7 so tr’, but wvedua twice, Mt 
27°" «Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost’ (a¢jce 7d rveiua; RV 
‘yielded up his spirit’); and Jn 19° ‘he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost’ (mapédwxe rd 
mvedua ; RV ‘gave up his spirit’). Though wux7 
is not tr¢ ‘ghost,’ the verb éxyixw, which occurs 
three times, is twice (Ac 5° 12°5) tr4 ‘give up the 
ghost,’ and once (Ac 51°) ‘yield up the ghost.’ 
Similarly éxzvéw, which also occurs three times 
(Mk 15%’ 99, Lk 23%), is each time tr@ ‘give up the 
ghost.’ Finally, the phrase év écxdry wvop (lit. as 
RV ‘at the last gasp’) is rendered in 2 Mac 3% 
‘give up the ghost.’ 

2. Wherever zvedua is accompanied with dyov it 
is tr? in AV after all the previous versions ‘ aoe 
Ghost’ (in 1611 always spelt ‘holy Ghost,’ whic 
is the more surprising that Rhem. NT has almost 
always ‘Holy Ghost’). When zvefya occurs with- 
out dyov, and the reference is to the Holy Ghost, 
it is tr? ‘spirit’ or ‘Spirit? The RV has a few 
times, Amer. RV always, replaced ‘Holy Ghost’ 
by ‘Holy Spirit’; both have generally accepted 
‘sive up’ or ‘yield up the ghost.’ See articles 
Hoty Spirir and SPirir. J. HASTINGS. 


GIAH (n3).—Named in the account of Joab’s 
ursuit of Abner, 2 S 2%, ‘the hill of Ammah that 
ieth before Giah by the way of the wilderness of 

Gibeon.? Ammah is prob. taken correctly as a 
proper name, although it cannot be identified. 
Theod., indeed, tr. it by vdpaywyds, ‘aqueduct’ (so 
Vulg. agueductus), but this would necessitate the 
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article, my7 (cf. Wellh. and Driver, ad Joc.). 
Wellh. proposes to eliminate Giah from the text, 
and for ’2 7379 777.03 “355y of MT to substitute yEoy 
‘; "3792 3990, holding that n°; has arisen out of 773 
(cf. the LXX Tat, i.e. su ‘ravine’). It was natural 
to interpolate a gai answering to the preceding 
‘hill,’ and the n of 11 might readily arise from the 
n of 7737. This emendation is accepted by Budde 
(in SBOT) and Kittel (in Kautzsch’s AT). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

GIANT.—Most peoples have traditions in regard 
to gigantic men existing in earlier times. Not 
many decades ago these traditions were supposed 
to be confirmed by discoveries of remains of pre- 
historic men of enormous size. But a_ close 
scrutiny of the evidence indicates that prehistoric 
men were not larger than the men now living, 
and that the difference between the largest men 
that ever lived and men of normal size is less than 
used to be thought. Moreover, the giants of the 
traditions, when we come to study the subject 
closely, are found to be more or less confused 
with mythological beings or with ghosts, thus 
becoming, in a measure, unreal. 

There was a time when the biblical accounts 
of giants were interpreted and coloured by the 
traditions and supposed historic remains. More 
lately there is a tendency to interpret them in 
the light of the unreality that is now assigned to 
the extra-biblical traditions. These facts are a 
reason for scanning carefully the biblical evidence 
and confining ourselves very closely to it. 

In our EV three different words are translated 
giant. In Gn 64 and Nu 13° is used the word 
oda; (in LXX and Gr. Enoch oi ylyarres). See 
NEPHILIM. This word denotes beings analogous 
to the demigods of the Greek and Latin mythology. 
When applied to the giant inhabitants of Pal. 
(Nu 13%), it should perhaps be regarded as a 
figure of speech. The word used in Job 16% is 
gibbor (33), a mighty man (RVm), a hero, an 
armed assailant, not a giant. The same word is 
used in the plur. in Gn 64, apparently as an 
equivalent for Nephilim, and is tr. in the Sept. 
ylyavres ; but it is evidently the equivalent of the 
word ‘heroes’ as used in mythological legends. 

The true Heb. word for giant is different from 
these. In 2 § 2]76-18-20-2 is the word raphah 
(759), tr? giant, and in 1 Ch 20%®8 ig the variant 
raphe (x5). From the same stem, in this variant 
form, comes the plur. réphaim (2x55, also used for 
the ‘shades,’ see REPHAIM), and this is the proper 
equivalent of our Eng. word ‘ giants.’ 

Raphah means to become limp, to be slack, to 
be loosened. It often describes the physical and 
moral condition of one who goes to pieces through 
fear or discouragement, one who is physically 
and spiritually relaxed through terror or panic 
(in Qal, Jer 6*4 4974 50%; Hithp., Jos 18%, Pr 183 
24”). Many regard the word réphaim as the plur. 
of the gentilic adject. réphai, Rephaite; but its 
use indicates that it is rather a common noun in 
the plur., and it will be so treated in this article. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.—In Davyid’s 
time, the accounts say, there were rephaim, that 
is to say, giant people, living in Gath, and they 
mention none elsewhere. The Goliath whom 
David slew was one of these (1 S 17 e¢ ai.). 
So were Ishbi-benob, Saph (in 1 Ch 204 Sippai) 
Goliath the Gittite (in 1 Ch 20° Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite), and a man of stature with 
twenty-four fingers and toes (2 S 21162, 1 Ch 204°8). 
See each of these names, in its place. Some of 
these men individually, and all four of them col- 
lectively, are said to have been born ‘to the 
raphah (in 1 Ch 20%8 raphe’) in Gath.’ Certainly 
raphah is here not a proper name. It is to be tr@ 
‘the giant.’ Itis to be understood either individu- 
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ally or collectively. If individually, then probably 
‘the giant’ is the Goliath whom David slew, and 
the four men here mentioned are his sons. If 
collectively, then the assertion is that the four 
were of the breed of the giants that lived at 
Gath. 

Some centuries earlier, just before the conquests 
by Moses and Joshua, the rephaim were more 
widely distributed. At that time, Og, the king 
of Bashan, was the only remaining representative 
‘of those that were left of the rephaim’ E. of the 
Jordan (Dt 34). W. of the Jordan the ANAKIM 
(wh. see) had their principal seat, perhaps, at 
Hebron and its vicinity (Nu 13”, Jos 141215 151-14 
11%, Jg 1%); but there were Anakim also in the 
mountain country of Israel as well as in the 
mountain country of Judah, and among the Phil. 
cities near the Mediterranean (Jos 117”), Further, 
there seem to have been rephaim in the forest 
region near Mount Carmel (Jos 17). There are 
traces, too, of giant occupation, either then or 
earlier, in such geographical names as the valley 
of Rephaim (Jos 15 181° etc.), near Jerus., and 
‘the Avvim,’ one of the cities of Benjamin (Jos 
18”). And it is presumable that they occupied 
yet other localities at this date. 

Going back to earlier times, two passages are 
especially important. In Dt 2° Moses is repre- 
sented as mentioning, for the encouragement of 
Israel against the Anakim, several giant peoples 
that had been dispossessed by other peoples. In 
Gn 14 we have an account of the several peoples 
that were attacked by the four kings in their 
march southward, in the days of Abraham. The 
peoples mentioned in these two passages are mainly 
the same, and they are so mentioned as to enable 
us to locate them geographically. The four kings 
‘smote Rephaim’ (Gn 14°), and this region must 
have been so called because there were rephaim 
then living there, E. of the Jordan, well to the 
N., the region where Og afterwards reigned. Pro- 
ceeding 8. they smote the Zuzim, apparently the 
same with the Zamzummim, who occupied terri- 
tory afterwards held by the Ammonites, and who 
are said to be rephaim (Gn 14°, Dt 2”). Still 
marching §., they reached the Emim, who are 
also said to be rephaim, in the territory after- 
wards held by Moab (Gn 145, Dt 2), Yet 
farther S., in the country of Seir, they attacked 
the Horim, who were probably rephaim, though 
this is not expressly stated (Gn 14°, Dt 2! 22), 

W. of the Jordan, the Avvim were near Gaza 
at a very early period (Dt 2%). The rephaim are 
mentioned along with the Kenite, the Hittite, 
the Perizzite, the Amorite, ete. (Gn 15%), as in 
the land, apparently, in Abraham’s time. The 
Anakim are not mentioned by name in connexion 
with this early period, but we are told that 
‘Sarah died in the city of Arba, which is Hebron, 
in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 23?); and that ‘Jacob 
came to Isaac, his father, to Mamre, the city of 
the Arba, which is Hebron’ (Gn 35”). Evidently, 
the writer of these statements held that the city 
was called by the name of Arba in the time of 
Jacob and ‘of Abraham. It follows that he held 
that thesAnakim were already there, for Arba 
“was the great man among the Ancien > (Jos 14), 
And from Nu 13” it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it was the Anakim who built Hebron 
“seven years before Zoan of Egypt.’ 

2. HISTORY OF THE GIANT PEOPLES.—If what 
has been said is true, we are to think of them as 
widely spread in Pal., on both sides of the Jordan, 
as early as the time of Abraham. They are 
expressly said to have preceded the Caphtorite 
Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, the Israelites; it is not said whether 
they preceded the Can. peoples. Some affirm them 
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to have been the aborigines of Palestine. This 
is not in itself improbable, and it is perhaps con- 
firmed by what we know of their characteristics. 
In particular, the name Horite is supposed to 
denote a cave-dweller, and if we regard the Hor- 
ites as rephaim, this is an argument of some 
weight. 

ot all scholars accept the opinion stated above, 
that the Anakim and other rephaim were W. of 
the Jordan in Abraham’s time. There is a theory 
that these were immigrants from the rephaim E. 
of the Jordan, after the invasion by the four 
kings; but this lacks confirmation. It is said, 
further, that the Anakim cannot early have had 
their seats W. of the Jordan, because the country 
was then in the possession of other peoples. But, 
as we shall presently see, the rephaim lived among 
other peoples during most of their known history. 

As another objection, one might plausibly say 
that Arba was the father of Anak, and the three 
chiefs whom Caleb conquered were sons of Anak, 
and therefore the Anakite possession dated back 
only to the generation before the Exodus. But 
this inference is based entirely on the inexactnesses 
of translations. Arba is not said to have been 
the father of Anak, but ‘the father of the Anak’ 
(Jos 151%), ‘the father of the Anok’ (Jos 21). 
The article here makes a difference. Arba is not 
said to be the father of some person named Anak 
or Anok, but the father of the Anak stock. This 
is another way of saying that»he was ‘the great 
man among the Anakim’ (Jos 14%). Again, 
Sheshai and Ahiman and Talmai are not said to 
have been the children of a person called Anak, but 
‘the children of the Anak’ (Nu 13”, Jos 1514), and 
‘the three sons of the Anak’ (Jg 1°). In other 
words, Arba was thought of as the greatest man 
commemorated in the traditions of the Anakim, 
and in that sense the father of the Anakim ; and 
the three chiefs were the greatest living leaders of 
the Anakim. There is nothing here to disprove 
the antiquity of the Anakim. See further Moore, 
Judges, p. 24. 

The rephaim seem to have had strong local 
attachments. Once in a locality, they remained 
there, unless they were wholly extirpated. After 
many centuries Moses, and Joshua, and Jair, and 
Caleb found Og in the old seats of the Rephaim, 
and the tribesmen of Arba at the city of Arba, 
and the Horite still living in Seir, though incor- 
porated among the Edomites. Yet more marked 
seems to have been the persistence of the Avvim 
in the Phil. country (Dt 23). The Caphtorim had 
destroyed them, but they were still there in the 
time of Joshua (Jos 13%), and survived his con- 
quests. Presumably, they are to be identified 
with the Anakim who were left in Gaza, in Gath, 
and in Ashdod, the name Anakim being here 
used generically (Jos 11”). Presumably, Goliathand 
the other giants of David’s time came of this stock. 

3. THE GIANTS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO OTHER 
PEOPLES.—The diction of OT, when it speaks of 
the giant peoples, has a marked peculiarity which 
is not preserved in the EV; the gentilic name is 
always used in the plur., not in the sing. as in 
the case of other peoples. For example, we have 
‘the Gazite and the Ashdodite, the Ashkelonite, 
the Gittite, and the Ekronite, and the Avvites’ 
(Jos 13%); ‘the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Rephaites (better, rephaim), and the Amorite’ 
(Gn 15”). Curiously, the names Caphtorim and 
Pelishtim follow the same usage with those of the 
giant peoples, ‘the Philistine’ never occurring in 
the singular to denote the people, but only to 
denote some individual. If the Horites were 
giants, their name is exceptional, ‘the Horite’ 
being the designation commonly used. 

This use of language is certainly significant. 
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Apparently, it shows that the writers of OT regard 
the giants, not as a group of nationalities or 
peoples, but simply as a breed of men, existine 
in several varieties. With this agree statements 
made concerning the giants at all periods. The 
Davidic giants, though children of the raphah, 
were politically Philistine and Gittite. Og, though 
of the breed of the rephaim, was politically Amor- 
ite (Jos 2 etc.). In the time of the conquest, the 
Anakim around Hebron were politically Amorite ; 
in the time of Abraham, it is probaly fair to 
infer that they were politically Hittite. Giants 
as they were, and formidable, they maintained 
their existence only where they became associated 
with some other race, the other race being always 
dominant. The case of the Horites, maintaining 
their position as a people among peoples, is prob- 
ably to be accounted for by some peculiar turn 
taken in their relations with Esau and his Hivite 
connexions by marriage. 

4, PECULIARITIES OF THE GIANT RACE.—They 
were of great stature. Probably, no authentic 
measurements of men exceed those of the Goliath 
whom David slew. The Israelites of the Exodus 
seemed as grasshoppers by the side of the Anakim. 

There is no ground in the biblical accounts for 
inferring that they were monstrous in shape. The 
six-toed man of David’s time must be regarded as 
exceptional and not typical. The name Avvim 
may be from a stem that denotes crookedness, physi- 
cal or moral, but it is insufficient as evidence that 
the Avvim had distorted bodies. The Anakim 
are verbally ‘men of neck,’ and this is commonly 
interpreted to mean that they were long-necked. 
But it is quite as likely to mean that they were 
thick-necked. The name Emim, ‘formidable ones,’ 
may indicate that fearsomeness was the principal 
characteristic of the giants, but their terribleness 
apparently was due to their size and prowess, and 
not to anything uncanny about them. 

The name Horite is supposed to denote cave-- 
dweller; but even if the rephaim were originally 
cave-dwellers, most of them were certainly not so 
within the time during which we have information 
concerning them. 

They were a numerous stock. ‘A people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakim,’ is a phrase 
used more than once. 

Yet the rephaim, as a whole, were inferior to 
the peoples of normal stature who surrounded 
them. Individuals among them were leaders—for 
example, Og, or the three chiefs at Hebron; but 
these were exceptional. We might infer this from 
the general history of mankind, but it is better to 
infer it from the fact given in the Bible, that the 
rephaim, coming in contact with other men, be- 
came either extinct or subordinate. Doubtless 
they were more formidable, however, as fighters 
in the Amorite or Philistine armies than they 
would have been by themselves. 

5. MENTION IN LATER TiImES.—We have no 
clear facts concerning the giants later than the 
time of David. In the LXX of Jer 47° we read: 
‘Ashkelon is cast away, the remnant of the 
Enakim.’ Those who prefer this to the Heb. 
text find in it proof of a survival of men of the 
giant breed even to that date, but this is pre- 
carious. ; 

Later writers confuse the rephaim with the 
Nephilim, speak of their foolishness, and of 
their bones or other relics as on exhibition at 
Hebron, or Damascus, or elsewhere (Jth 16’, Wis 
148, Sir 167 474, Bar 3%; Jos. Ant. V. il. 3; Benjamin 
of Tudela, Jtin. p. 56). Yet others enlarge upon 
the biblical statements with the most extraordi- 
nary assertions, measurements, and legends. . 

For Valley of the Giants (RV, Vale of Rephaim), 
Jos 158 1816, see REPHAIM (VALLEY OF). 
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LITERATURE.—The older literature of this subject is volumin- 
ous. See, for example, Grotius, De Veritate, i. 16; Pritchard, 
Natural History of Man, v. 489 ff.; Kurtz, Die Hhen der 
Sohne Gottes, Berlin, 1857; Sennert, Dissert. Hist. Phil. de 
Gigantibus, 1663. See also the article ‘Riesen’ in Herzog’s 
RE: Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 1860; Lenormant, Les 
Origines del Histotre, 1880-1882 ; Schwally, ZA W, 1898, p. 127 ff. 

W. J. BEECHER. 


GIBBAR (723 ‘ hero’).—A family which returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2%). The name is probably an 
error for Gibeon (j\v23) of Neh 7%. See GENEALOGY. 


GIBBETHON (jina; ‘mound,’ ‘height’).—A town 
which is mentioned, along with Eltekeh and 
Baalath, as belonging to the tribe of Dan, and as 
a Levitical city (Jos 19 21%), In the time of the 
early kings of northern Israel G. was in the hands 
of the Phil., and was a place of importance. 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slain by his successor Baasha; and a quarter of a 
century later Omri was similarly engaged when 
he was made king by the army, to succeed Zimri 
(1 K 1577 165-17), In Onom. Sac.? (246, 255) a Gaba- 
thon is mentioned 17 miles from Czesarea. But this 
is nearly W. of Samaria, and much too far to the 
north to agree with the biblical notices of G. The 
Pal. Survey maps identify it with Kibdiah, well 
down the western slope of the mountain country, 
840 ft. above the sea, in lat. 31°°58 and long. 35°'1, 
nearly equidistant from Jerusalem, Shechem, and 
Joppa. W. J. BEECHER. 


GIBEA (xy23).—A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2%). 
It is now generally admitted that the list of the 
descendants of Judah through Caleb given in 1 Ch 
Qf. is geographical rather than genealogical, and 
comprises all the towns lying in the Neged of 
Judah, to the S. of Hebron (Wellh. Proleg. p. 217). 
G. is probably only a variation in spelling of the 
more common Gibeah (7y23). See GIBEAH 1. 

J. F. STENNING. 

GIBEAH (7y23 a ‘hill,’ as distinct from a ‘moun- 
tain,’ or ‘mountainous district’ [77]).—A careful 
examination of all the passages in which Gibeah 
occurs as the name of a place, seems to show that 
the uncertainty and confusion which have hitherto 
existed with regard to the actual situation of G. are 
largely due to two causes. In the first place, the 
older translators failed in many cases to distinguish 
between the use of the word as an appellative and 
its use as a proper name, the result being to 
multiply the number of the places bearing this 
name. Secondly, the name itself is so closely 
allied, both in form and meaning, to that of 
another well-known spot, viz. Geba (ya3), that the 
two have frequently been interchanged, and the 
difficulties of identification considerably increased. 
A consideration of these two facts makes it prob- 
able that the actual number of places mentioned 
in the OT under this name (excluding those which 
are further defined by some additional word) is to 
be cee to two. 

4. A city of Judah (Jos 15°”), possibly one of 
villages called Gabaa, Gabatha fae e, ener 
255. 160). The exact site is unknown, but the con- 
text clearly shows that it was situated in the 
neighbourhood of Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, on the 
fertile plateau which lies to the S.E. of Hebron 
(Hist. Geog. pp. 306n., 317). 

2. A city of Benjamin (Jg 19!%*), described else- 
where as ‘of Benjamin’ (1S 132% 1416 ef, Jo 1914 
‘which belongeth to Benjamin’), and ‘of the 
children of Benjamin’ (2 S 23”); most probably it 
is to be identified also with ‘G. of Saul’ (1S 11, Is 
10%, ef. 1 § 10), and with ‘the hill (RVm Gibeah) 
of God’ (1 § 10°). 

From the somewhat scanty notices supplied 
the historical books of the OT, we EEN ae 
Gibeah was quite distinct from Geba (1S 141-5, Is 
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10%); (5) that it lay to the N. of Jerusalem, close 
to the main N. road, and 8. of Ramah (Jg 19%") ; 
(c) that just N. of the town, the main road divided 
into two branches, one of which led to Bethel, and 
the other diverged to Geba (Jg 20”). The situa- 
tion of Tell (or Luleil) el-Ful, with which Gibeah 
has been identified by Robinson (B/?i. 577-579) 
exactly fulfils all these requirements. It is the 
name given to a hill situated about four miles to 
the N. of Jerusalem, and lying a quarter of a mile 
to the E. of the main road. Er-Ram (Ramah) lies 
farther to the N., while the main road from Jeru- 
salem divides in two just beyond Ted/ el-Ful, one 
branch diverging to the right to Jeba(Geba), and 
the other going northwards to Beitin (Bethel). 
The writings of Josephus furnish additional proof, 
not only of the correctness of this identification, 
but also of the identity of Gibeah and G. of Saul. 
He relates (BJ V. ii. 1) that Titus, while advanc- 
ing to the siege of Jerusalem, halted for a night at 
Gophna (Jufna), and the following night encamped 
‘at a place called the Vale of Thorns, near a 
certain village called Gabath-Saul, which signifies 
“¢ Hill of Saul,” distant from Jerusalem about 30 
stadia.’?* During the night a legion coming from 
Emmaus (‘Amwds, Nicopolis) joined the main 
army; the reinforcement had doubtless come up 
by the road which in the present day joins the 
northern road just above Tell el-Ful. Ci. also 
Jerome, Ep. 108. 8 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 690), and 
Robinson, /.c. 

The town of Gibeah is associated with several 
striking events in the early history of Israel. 
(1) It occupies an important position in the second 
of the two supplementary narratives which con- 
clude the Book of Judges (ch. 19-21). A certain 
Levite from the hill country of Ephraim is for- 
saken by his concubine, who flees to her father’s 
house in Beth-lehem-judah. Here she is followed 
by the Levite, who remains several days in Beth- 
lehem, enjoying the hospitality of his father-in- 
law. Despite the entreaties of the latter, they 
start on the return journey late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day (19% °), and towards nightfall reach 
Jebus or Jerusalem. Being unwilling to ‘turn 
aside into the city of a stranger,’ the Levite presses 
on in the hope of reaching either Gibeah or 
Ramah (v.}’), and finally spends the night at the 
former place. Here they are hospitably received 
by an old man, a sojourner in the place; but 
during the night the Benjamite inhabitants beset 
the house, and demand that the Levite be given 
up to them. The latter, in self-defence, surrenders 
his concubine to them, and in the morning finds 
her on the threshold dead from their ill-usage. 
He then returns to his home, cuts up her body into 
twelve pieces, and sends them throughout the 
borders of Israel (19%-**). Ch 20 describes how the 
Benjamites refuse to surrender the men of Gibeah 
to the assembled tribes, who in consequence attack 
Gibeah, and destroy the tribe of Benjamin, with 
the exception of 600 men. The kernel of the stery 
is undoubtedly historical, but it has been worked 
over and expanded by ‘an author of the age and 
school of the Chronicler’ (Moore, Judges, p. 402 ff.). 
Throughoug the narrative the name of the place 
is given as Gibeah simply, except in 19 204 (‘ that 
belongeth to Benjamin’), and in 20, where the 
text wrongly gives ‘Geba of B.’ (y225) for ‘Gibeah 
of B.’; the similarity of the two names has caused 
the same error elsewhere. 

In 20*!, however, another Gibeah seems to be 
referred to by the narrator. After twice suffering 
defeat at the hands of the Benjamites, the men of 
Israel lay an ambush against Gibeah, and then 
entice the Benjamites into ‘the highways, of 
* xpos cine xen Vaal Secodr zurovicivy onualver dt Toro A6Gor 
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which one goeth up to Bethel, and the other to 
Gibeah, in the field.’ From this passage it has 
been concluded that there was another place called 
Gibeah in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
was distinguished by the addition of ‘in the field.’ 
But this view is opposed by the accentuation, 
according to which ‘in the field’ is parallel to ‘in 
the highways’ (so RV). It is evident that Gibeah 
is a mistake for Geba (Jeba), the road to which 
branches off just N. of Yell el-Ful; Moore thinks 
it probable that the author had ‘no clear concep- 
tion of the topography’ (Judges, p. 436). 

Again in y.* it is stated that the Israelite liers- 
in-wait ‘brake out of their place, even out of 
Maareh-geba.’ AV and RVm give ‘even out of 
the meadow of Gibeah,’ their translation being 
based on that of the Targum. The rendering 
‘meadow’ (for n7y5), however, is very question- 
able, and it has been proposed to follow the Pesh., 
and render, with a change of the vowel points, 
‘cave.’ The correct reading is doubtless that pre- 
served by one large group of Greek MSS and 
Jerome, viz. ‘from the W. of G.’ (my22? awed, cf. 
Jos 8°). See Moore, Judges, pp. 437, 488. 

(2) From 1 § 1076 * we learn that Gibeah was the 
native village of Saul, to which he returned after 
his election as king; from this time onwards it is 
frequently called ‘G. of Saul.’ (The identity of 
the two places is sufficiently clear from the narra- 
tive of 1S 13 and14). It was here that Saul, while 
pursuing his ordinary occupations, heard of the 
grievous plight of Jabesh-gilead in consequence of 
the attack of Nahash the Ammonite (114). The 
occasion foreshadowed by Samuel (107) had now 
arrived, and Saul, following the promptings of the 
divine spirit, at once took action. He slew a 
yoke of oxen, and sent portions of them throughout 
the borders of Israel, bidding the people follow 


after him. The summons was promptly obeyed, : 


and by means of a forced march Saul effected 
the release of Jabesh-gilead. From the account 
of the war with the Philistines (18 13. 14), which 
occupied the greater part of Saul’s reign, Gibeah 
would seem to have been of considerable strategic 
importance. The exact sequence of events, however, 
is not quite clear, chiefly owing to the corruptness 
of the text, and the confusion which clearly pre- 
vails with regard to the two places Geba and Gibeah. 
According to the more probable view, Saul, with 
2000 men, took up his position at Michmash 
(Miikhmads), on the N. side of the Wady Suweinit, 
from which he commanded the heights of Bethel, 
while Jonathan, with 1000 men, remained at 
Gibeah, some three miles farther south (137). The 
signal for revolt was given by Jonathan, who 
destroyed the pillar of the Philistines at Gibeah 
(emending v.? ‘and the Philistines heard saying, 
The Hebrews have revolted. And Saul blew the 
trumpet,’ ete. ; ef. Driver, Sum. ad loc.) ; the Phil. 
at once mustered in great force, and marched 
against the Israelites. Unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy, Saul retreated down the 
eastern passes to Gilgal in the Jordan Valley, 
while the Philistines seized the deserted camp at 
Michmash (vv.*°). For a time the cause of Israel 
seemed hopeless, but Saul, having collected some 
600 men, the remnant of his forces, effected a 
junction with Jonathan at Gibeah (v.¥ following 
the LXX; in v.!®© Geba must be a mistake for 
Gibeah). In the meantime the Philistines overran 
the country in three directions (for ‘the border’ 
(haan], v.28, the LXX has yan ; we should probably 


* 1 1025-27 has been clearly shown by Budde (Richter und 
Samuel, p. 174f.) to be a harmonistic insertion of the editor ; but 
this fact does not affect the point at issue. 

+ So Driver, Wellh., Th. ; RV gives ‘garrison.’ The 2°¥3 was 
probably a pillar erected in token of Philistine domination. 
See Driver, Sam. p. 61. 
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read ny2in Gibeah, since it would be meaninoless 
to talk of a company of spoilers starting from 
Michmash in the direction of Geba, situated on 
the opposite side of the Wddy Suweintt). Hostilities 
between the opposing forces were again initiated 
by Jonathan. On this second occasion, accom- 
panied only by his armour-bearer, he apparently 
proceeded from Gibeah to Geba, and thence (cf. 
14: ‘that is on yonder side’) made his desperate 
effort against the Philistine garrison at Michmash. 
The latter, believing, no doubt, that the two 
warriors were supported by a large force, offered 
but little resistance, and no fewer than twenty were 
slain at the first onset (144). The panic caused by 
this sudden attack rapidly spread throughout the 
Philistine camp, which soon became the scene of 
the wildest confusion. The news was conveyed to 
Saul at Gibeah by his scouts or outposts (v.15), 
and a general onslaught on the terrified Philistines, 
in which the whole country joined, was success- 
fully carried out. It does not seem, however, that 
the Israelitish victory on this occasion had more 
than a temporary effect, for we are told later on 
that ‘there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul’ (14°). 

(8) In the appendix to 2S (21-24) Gibeah is 
mentioned as the scene of the tragic incident of 
the hanging of the seven sons of Saul (2 § 21"), 
The famine, which had troubled the land for three 
years, is declared by J” to be due to the slaughter 
of the Gibeonites by Saul, though no such act is 
recorded in the history of Saul’s reign. Toappease 
the wrath of J”, seven descendants of Saul were 
handed over to the Gibeonites, and hanged by 
them. See RIZPAH. 

(4) Lastly, in the imaginative description of the 
march of Sennacherib against Jerusalem given by 
Isaiah (107%), the Assyrians are represented as 
advancing in a straight line from the North, un- 
deterred by any obstacle. The prophet depicts the 
last stages of their victorious advance ; the passage 
of the steep defile of the Wddy Suweinit is secured 
by despatching a troop in advance to Migron, S. of 
the pass ; the main army is thus enabled to cross 
in safety, and encampsat Geba; while the villagers 
of Ramah and Gibeah take refuge in flight (cf. 
Driver, Isaiah, pp. 71, 72). The passage is im- 
portant as establishing the fact that Geba and 
Gibeah were two distinct places. 

8. There are several place-names compounded 
with Gibeah (or Gibeath, nyaa the st. constr.), which 
are translated in the RV text by ‘hill,’ but given 
as ‘Gibeah’ in the margin. These are— 

(1) Gibeath ha‘craloth (nMdqyn nya), ‘the hill of 
the foreskins’ (Jos 5%), between the Jordan and 
Jericho, so called as the scene of the circumcision, 
after the passage of the Jordan. See GILGAL. 

(2) Gibeath-Phinehas (onpp nyra), ‘the hill of 
P.’ in Mt. Ephraim (Jos 24°*). The exact site is 
unknown. onder (PEF Mem. ii. 218) follows 
Schwarz (HZ p. 118) in identifying it with “Awertah 
near Nablus (Shechem); so apparently G. A. 
Smith. Guérin (Judée, iii. pp. 37, 38; Samarie, 
pp. 106-109), chiefly on the authority of Jerome (Zp. 
i. 888), identifies it with Jébia, three miles N. of 
Kuryet el-Enab (so Jillmann). 

(3) Gibeath hammoreh (77203), ‘ the hill of Moreh,’ 
usually identified with the modern Jebel Duby, a 
slight eminence on the N. side of the valley above 
Shunem (Solam). On this view, which identifies 
‘the spring of Harod’ (which see) with ‘Ain Jalid, 
at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about half an hour to 
the E. of Jezreel (Zer‘in), the camps of Gideon and 
the Midianites (Jg 7!) would occupy much the 
same position as those taken up at a later period 
by Saul and the Philistines (18 28%, cf. 29"). So 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 3974. ; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 1856, p. 341f. Moore, however 
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(Judges, p. 2004.), objects that this view is based 
on the notice in 6%, which is not from the same 
source as 71(J), and prefers therefore to place G. 
hamméreh near Shechem (Gn 12%, Dt 11°). See 
MOREH. } 

(4) Gibeath ha-Elohim (ondy7 3), ‘the hill of 
God,’ probably the same as Gibeah 2. It was the 
spot at which Saul, on his return from the city 
of Samuel, was to meet a band of the prophets 
(1S 10°). Inv. it is called Gibeah, or ‘the hill’ 
simply ; and asitis stated that there was a garrison 
(or rather ‘ pillar’) of the Philistines there, it may 
safely be inferred that it is identical with ‘G. 
of Benjamin’ (ef. 13°; in v.3 we must read Gibeah 
for Geba). 

(5) Gibeath ha-Hachilah (1S 23% 261). 
HACHILAH. 

(6) Gibeath Ammah (1S 24). 

(7) Gibeath Gareb (Jer 31°). 


See 


See AMMAH. 
See GAREB. 
J. F. STENNING. 
GIBEATH (nyz:), Jos 18°°5=GiBEAu No. 2 (which 
see). Gibeathite (nya3), 1 Ch 12%, gentilic name 
from Gibeah (of Benjamin ?). 


GIBEON (jiv22, Tafadv).— An ancient city of 
Canaan belonging to the Hivites* (Jos 9**), and 
apparently the capital of a small independent state 
(9); it was ‘a great city, as one of the royal 
cities . . . greater than Ai’ (10?). It was later 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (18%), and was 
eventually made over with its suburbs to the 
descendants of Aaron (21). . 

The identity of G. with the village of el-J%é, 
which lies some 5 or 6 miles to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem, is practically beyond dispute. The 
modern village still preserves the first part of the 
older name, while its situation agrees in every 
respect with the requirements of the history of the 
OT. Just beyond Tell el-Ful (Gibeah), the main 
N. road from Jerusalem to Beitin (Bethel) is joined 
by a branch road leading up from the coast. The 
latter forms the continuation of the most southerly 
of the three routes which connect the Jordan 
Valley with the Maritime Plain (Smith, HGHL 
p. 248f.) After the Israelites had crossed the 
Jordan at Gilgal and destroyed Jericho, their most 
direct means of access to the central plateau lay 
by the Wdady Suweinit. From Michmash at the 
head of the valley the way ran almost straight 
across the tableland to the vale of Aijalon. Now, 
just before this road leaves the higher ground and 
descends into the Shephelah, it divides into two, 
the one branch leading down by the Wddy Selman, 
the other running in a more northerly direction 
by way of the two Bethhorons (Smith, HGHL 
p. 210 n. 2). Here, on this open fertile plateau, 
slightly to the S. of the main road, rises the hill 
on which the modern village of ed-Jib is built, 
right on the frontier line which traverses the 
central range to the S. of Bethel. It was this 
natural pass across Palestine which in early times 
served as the political border between N. ‘and S. 
Israel, and it was owing to its position on this 
frontier that G. acquired so much prominence in 
the reigns of David and Solomon. A short distance 
to the E. of the village, at the foot of the hill, 
there is further a stone tank or reservoir of con- 
siderable size, supplied by a spring, which rises in 
a cave higher up. Thus we find that the physical 
features of the modern e-J%b correspond in every 
respect with those of the ancient Gibeon as set 
forth in the historical books of the OT. 

1. We learn from the Bk. of Joshua, that after 
the destruction of Jericho and Ai by the Israelites 
the inhabitants of G. devised a scheme by which 
they hoped to avoid the fate that had befallen 


* According to 2S 212 the Gibeonites were ‘of 
of the Amorites,’ Searertent 


their neighbours. They accordingly despatched an 
embassy to the Israelite camp at Gilgal for the 
purpose of misleading the enemy by representing 
that they were not inhabitants of Canaan, but 
came from a far distant country. In support of 
this statement the embassy drew attention to the 
condition of their provisions and garments, which 
bore apparent traces of having been brought from 
a long distance. Their request for an alliance 
was at once granted by Joshua and the princes, 
and a covenant ratified between the two peoples. 
Within three days, however, the trick played by 
the men of G. was fully exposed, but, on account 
of the covenant oath, Joshua and the princes of 
the congregation determined to abide by the 
alliance, while they condemned the Gibeonites to 
perpetual service as ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to all the congregation’ (Jos 9%’). 
Meantime the neighbouring Amorite kings under 
Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem had combined to resist 
the forces of Joshua, and as a first step to lay 
siege to G. An urgent summons for help was sent 
to the Israelites, to which Joshua promptly re- 
sponded by making a forced night-march from 
Gilgal with all his troops. The confederate kings 
were utterly routed by the Israelites, who pur- 
sued the flying foe down the valley of Aijalon as 
far as Makkedah in the Shephelah. It was on 
this occasion that, at the prayer of Joshua, ‘ the 
sun stayed in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about.a whole day’ (10'™; see 
BETH-HORON). We learn from 28 21** that the 
Gibeonites were nearly exterminated by Saul, but 
no details are supplied in the narrative of his 
reign. Reparation was made by David through 
the sacrifice of seven of Saul’s descendants. 

2. We next hear of Gibeon at the beginning of 
David’s reign, when he was as yet king of Judah 
only, and was still opposed by Ishbosheth the son 
of Saul. During the struggle for supremacy two 
bodies of troops, under their respective generals,— 
Joab the son of Zeruiah and Abner the son of Ner, 
—met, as if by agreement, on the frontier at 
Gibeon. The battle went in favour of David’s 
men, and in the subsequent flight of Abner the 
latter slew Asahel, the younger brother of Joab 
(2S 2132), The story clearly belongs to the 
older narrative (J!) of the books of Samuel, and 
is undoubtedly genuine, though vy.'416 seem to 
interrupt the main narrative. These verses de- 
scribe the mortal combat that took place between 
the 12 champions of each party. The name given 
to the spot, Helkath-hazztirim (axa nada ‘the field 
of sword-edges’), has probably been more correctly 
preserved in the LXX (Mepls rév émiBovAwy, 7.€. 
oso ‘n ‘the field of the liers in wait’; ef. Driver, 
im loc.), and should be transliterated Helkath- 
hagzédim. 'The ‘pool of Gibeon’ here mentioned 
(v.*) is doubtless the reservoir referred to above. 
Similarly, in Jer 41" Johanan the son of Kareah 
is stated to have delivered the captives of Mizpah 
from the hands of Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, 
‘ by the great waters that are in Gibeon.’ It was 
at this spring also, according to Josephus (Ant. 
Vv. 1. 17), that Joshua surprised the five kings of 
the Amorites when they were besieging Gibeon. 

3. Owing to the great similarity between the 
two names (see GEBA, GIBEAH), Geba seems to have 
been substituted for Gibeon in 28 5% The 
parallel passage (1 Ch 141) gives Gideon, and this 
reading is also supported by the LXX and by 
Is 28°, which connects Gibeon with Perazim as in 
2$ 57-5, Further, the Philistines were encamped 
in the valley of Rephaim to the W. of Jerusalem 
(Smith, HGHL p. 218, by a lapsus calams or a 
printer’s error, places the valley S.E. of Jerusalem ; 
it is correctly placed in the map, Plate IV.), while 

avid was advancing from the §., when com- 
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manded to ‘make a circuit behind them’ (v.%). 
His attack therefore from Gibeon to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem suits the requirements of the context ; 
Geba was too far to the E. 

_ 4. The rebellion of Absalom, which culminated 
in his death, was quickly followed by an outbreak 
on the part of the men of Israel under one Sheba 
the son of Bichri (2S 20"). The task of suppressing 
the revolt was at first assigned to Amasa, but 
owing to his dilatoriness Abishai* was also sent in 
pursuit. The latter was accompanied by Joab, 
and the two parties of David’s troops met ‘at the 
great stone which is in G.’ (208). ot suspecting 
any evil, Amasa advanced to salute Joab, and was 
treacherously slain by him. The ‘great stone of 
G.’ is not mentioned elsewhere ; it was probably a 
pillar or cairn of stones such as we frequently find 
in connexion with the OT sanctuaries, e.g. at 
Mizpah, Bethel, Gilgal (cf. W. R. Smith, RS 186 f.). 

5. It was, however, as the site of a bamdh, or 
‘high place,’ that G. was especially famous. At 
this sanctuary, because it was ‘ He great high 
place’ (A)\s30 720), Solomon inaugurated his reign 
by offering a thousand burnt-offerings, and received 
the divine blessing in a dream by night (1 K 3). 
It is true that, according to 2 Ch 1°, G. is repre- 
sented as containing the ‘ Tent of Meeting of God’ 
as well as the brazen altar; but this statement 
would seem to have no other foundation than the 
desire of the Chronicler to reconcile the action of 
the young king and its approval by J’ with the 
enactments of the later priestly legislation (cf. 
Wellhausen, Proleg.* p. 182 f,). The earlier history 
knows nothing of the presence of the Tent of 
Meeting at G. (according to 1S 1° 3° it was already 
replaced by a temple at Shiloh ; 1S 2” is omitted 
in LXX, and is clearly a later addition ; so Driver, 
Budde, Wellhausen, Klost.), while 1 K 8!* clearly 
places it, together with the ark of the covenant, 
‘in the city of David, which is Zion.’ 

‘Men of G.’ are mentioned as among those 
‘which came up at the first,’ 7.e. who returned 
from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Neh 7”; in the 
corresponding list of Ezra 2” Gibbar is probably a 
mistake), and also as taking part in the repairing 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 37). 

Lastly, Gibeon is mentioned by Josephus (BJ 
11. xix. 1) as the place where Cestius Gallus 
encamped on his march from Antipatris to Jeru- 
salem, after he had fired the town of Lydda (Aca 
BarOwpav dvaBas orparomedeverar KaTd Twa xX@pov 
TaBaw kadovpevov, dméxovra T&v ‘lepoco\vwwy TevTh- 
kovta oradlous; elsewhere he puts the distance at 
40 stadia). See Robinson, BRP? pp. 454-57; 
Guérin, Judée, i. pp. 385-91. J. F. STENNING. 


GIDDALTI (-nbta ‘I magnify [God]’).—A son of 
Heman, 1 Ch 25% #9, + 


GIDDEL (57: ‘very great’).—1. The eponym of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2”=Neh 7, called in 
1 Es 5° Cathua. 2. The eponym of a family of 
“Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°°=Neh 7°, called in 
1 Es 5* Isdael. 


GIDEON (jiy13?=feller, hewer), also called Jerub- 
baal (bya Jg 6°? etc.) and Jerubbesheth (nya7 
2S 11”), son of Joash, of the clan of Abiezerin the 
tribe of Manasseh, a native of Ophrah ;+ deliverer 
of Israel from the Midianites (Jg 6-8). The nomad 


* In v.6 Joab is read instead of Abishai by Then., Wellh., and 
Driver, but Budde defends the MT. See Joas. : ; 

+ On the extraordinary conglomeration of names in this 
verse and the inferences that have been drawn therefrom, see 
Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 274b; W. R. Smith, OTJC2 143 n., and 
notes, ad loc., in Haupt’s Sacred Bhs. of OT (by Kittel), and in 
Kautzsch’s AT. ; 

t Site not identified. Gideon’s home must, have been near 
Shechem (ch. 9), and exposed to the Midianite inroads (612). 


Arabs of the Syrian and Arabian desert had 
invaded the central district of Palestine. They 
must have entered it by the only natural ap- 
proaches from the Jordan Valley, the Wady Far‘a 
which leads into the neighbourhood of Shechem. 
and the Nahr Jalfid, which opens on to the plain 
of Jezreel. The scene of the invasion and conflict 
lay in this region. Manasseh and Ephraim were 
the principal sufferers ; accordingly a Manassite is 
the hero of the deliverance, and Ephraimites take 


part in completing it (724-83). 


On one of their marauding expeditions the 
Midianites had murdered Gideon’s brothers at 
Tabor (818) ;* personal revenge, therefore, was one 
of the motives which instigated his action (842). 
National interests, however, were superadded. Ac- 
cording to one ancient account, Gideon was called 
by an angel of the Lord to save Israel from the 
hand of Midian (64-4). The angel of J’, i.e. J” 
Himself in the form of an angel (vv.!*%3), appears 
under the holy tree of Ophrah. He summons 
Gideon to the task of deliverance. The meal 
which is offered to the pilgrim stranger is miracu- 
lously consumed, and the angel disappears. Gideon, 
convinced by the miracle, builds an altar to J’- 
shalom. 

There follows what seems to be a second version 
of the call of Gideon (6%-*”), He is bidden destroy 
the village altar of Baal, and the sacred post be- 
side it (ashérah), erect an altar to J”, and offer a 
bullock. The people of Ophrah are incensed at 
the destruction of their holy place, and threaten 
Gideon with death. His father rescues him by a 
witty taunt, which secures for Gideon the name 
Jerubbaal.§ 

After this Gideon collects the men of his clan 
Abiezer (v.*4), and encamps with them by the 
spring of Harod, on the S.E. edge of the plain 
of Jezreel, near the Midianite army (7).|| He 
pays a night visit to the enemy’s camp, and over- 
hears the telling of a dream, which encourages 
him to act at once (7°). He skilfully posts his 
men under cover of night; the alarm is given; the 
camp is thrown into a panic, and the Midianites 
break up in flight towards the Jordan (vv.'8’).1 
There are clearly two accounts of the subsequent 
course of events. According to one (7%4-8*), Gideon 
summons Ephraim to cut off the flight of the 


* Mt. Tabor is rather remote from the topography of the 
narrative. Tabor by Bethel (1S 10%) is nearer Shechem. Moore 
suggests 11% (cf. 987), altered to Wan to suit 633: Budde 
Yn (950). 

+ In y.16a omit 77°, so Budde. 
anticipating v.2lf, V.20 is perhaps secondary; the narrative 
does not imply that G. intended to offer a sacrifice. V.22a 
editorial, anticipates G.’s recognition of the angel. With this 
§ cf. Gn 181% J, and Jg 132723, This § is ascribed by some 
critics to J. 

t In y.25 the words ‘ bullock, even the second bullock of seven 
years old,’ are corrupt and ungrammatical. wm 7Dand 1w7 15 
are doublets. 

§ The name cannot=‘ one who strives with Baal,’ as the text 
would ingeniously suggest; but ‘ Baal strives,’ Baal being a 
name for J”, used without offence in early times; cf. Eshbaal, 
Meribaal, etc. But Jerubbaal should prob. be written Jerubaal 
=‘Baal (i.e. J”) founds,’ 17, cf. Jeruel, Jeremiah (Wellh. 
Teat d. B. Sam. p. 31. So Bu., Moore). In v.31 ‘he that will 
plead. . . morning’ interrupts the condition. cl. ; ‘ because one 
hath broken down his altar’ is repeated from v.32; both should 
be struck out as insertions. This § is attributed to E. 

|| The account (728) of the test by which Gideon’s large army 
was reduced to 300 Poo to some later tradition. It is 
obviously connected with 635; but this verse is inconsistent with 
723, and neither can be original. At end of 75 note LXX A+ 
psracrices airs» xa? abcd. In v.6 ‘putting their hand to their 
mouth’ is a gloss ; it should come at the end of the verse. _ 

{ This paragraph has been a good deal altered by editors. 
Two versions of Gideon’s stratagem seem to have been com- 
bined. In the one version the 300 are armed with pitchers and 
torches; in the other, with trumpets only. The text has been 
greatly confused by harmonizing additions; see the comment- 
aries, In v.20 the word ‘a sword,” RVm, is prob. a gloss. In 
v.22) the two narratives are combined again in describing the 
direction of the flight. 


V.1% prob. editorial addition, 
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Midianites at the Jordan ford. The movement 1s 
successful, and the Ephraimites capture and slay 
the two princes Oreb and Zeeb.* In the pride of 
their success, the Ephraimites quarrel with Gideon 
for not having called in their assistance earlier. 
But Gideon appeases their jealousy by a shrewd 
speech: ‘Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of Abiezer?’ ‘This certainly looks 
as if the victory were won, and the ‘vintage “over: 
the Ephraimites had completed the work of Gideon 
on the W. side of the Jordan crossing. In the 
other narrative, however (8**!), we find Gideon in 
hard pursuit, with his 300, on the E. of Jordan. 
So far from having won a victory, the chances of 
success seem so unlikely that the people of Succoth 
and Penuel treat the pursuers with mockery, and 
refuse provisions for the wearied troops. At 
length, however, Gideon reaches the place where 
the Midianites are encamped, takes them by 
surprise, captures the two kings, Zebah and 
Zalmunna,t+ and returns in triumph, punishing 
Suceoth and Penuel on the way. He then kills 
the two kings with his own hand, in revenge for 
their murder of his brothers. The divergence of 
the two accounts is apparent. An attempt to 
combine them can be made, as is done, ¢g., by 
Kittel.t He regards the exploit of Ephraim at the 
ford as merely an episode in the pursuit, which is 
continued by Gideon and his men on the E. side of 
the river, and overcomes the difficulty of 8'? by 
supposing these verses to be merely an imitation of 
12'3, It seems, however, much more likely that 
we have in 84?! clearly a very ancient and homo- 
geneous fragment, a narrative of the pursuit and 
final defeat parallel to 74-8%.§ Whether 8*71is a 
direct continuation of 79? or not, is difficult to 
say. It implies some account of a successful rout 
of the Midianites, but not necessarily that given 
in 792, Perhaps we have here an ancient frag- 
ment, of which the beginning has been lost.|| 

The Midianites triumphantly overthrown, Gid- 
eon’s grateful countrymen offer to make him king. 
He declines; but asks for the golden earrings 
taken in the spoil. With these he makes an 
ephod, t.e. apparently an image of J”, overlaid 
with metal, and sets it up in his house at Ophrah 
(84-27% in the main). The judgment of a later 
age condemned the action, and saw in it the cause 
of subsequent disaster (v.26), The usual formula 
of the editor brings the story to a close (v.%). 
The account of Gideon’s family, the birth of 
Abimelech, and Gideon’s death and burial (vv.%-82), 
seems to come from the hand of the final editor, 
who was familiar with P in Genesis,** and intended 
these verses to form a connecting link with the 
story of Abimelech in ch. 9. The remaining vy.%-%5 
belong to the Deuteronomic framework of the 
Book of Judges. The story of Gideon is told in 
an extremely complicated narrative. Two main 
documents can be traced, but these have been go 
interwoven both before and after the Deuteron. 
redaction of Judges, that the analysis in detail 
must be regarded more as a critical experiment 
than as possessing any degree of certainty. In 
this article the two main narratives have been 
followed, and secondary elements noticed chiefly 
in footnotes. G. A. Cooxr. 

* It is interesting to note that the powerful tribe of Bedawin 
the Beni ‘Adwan, who range over the S.E. side of Jordan, still 
call their chief by the hereditary title of Dhiab=Zeeb=wolf. 

+ Apparently intended to mean Victim and Protection with- 
held. But the latter name is prob. compounded with nby, Salm 
name of a deity, cf. aiwods on Aram. inser., CIS exiii, oxiv. ; 

t Gesch. d. Hebr. ii. p.'72. The attempt is also made in the 
text by insertion of the words ‘beyond Jordan’ at end of 725, 

§ The number 300 is common to both accounts. 

|| So Kautzsch, Heil. Schr. p. 263. 

“[ Cf. 175, 1 8 219, Hos 34; W. R. Smith, O7JO2 p. 241. See 
full discussion in art. EpHop, No. 2, vol. i. p. 7258. 

** V.30 cf. Gn 4626, Ex 15 cf. Gn 3511 P; y.32 cf, Gn 258 1515 p, 


GIDEONI (3373 ‘my cutter down’).—Father of 
Abidan, prince of Benj., Nu 1? 27 7% % 10% P. 


GIDOM (o¥73).—The limit of the pursuit of 
Benjamin by the other tribes, Jg 20%. Possibly 
the word is not a proper name, but may be read as 
an infinitive, ‘till they cut them off’ (Moore, ad 
loc.). No place of the name of Gidom is mentioned 
elsewhere. LXX B has Teddy, A Tadadd (Gilead). 
Another variant is Gibeah or Geba. 


GIER EAGLE (‘gier’ is the same as the German 
Geier, ‘vulture,’ ‘ hawk’) is tr™in AV of 099 (raham) 
in Lv 11% and Dt 142’, in both of which passages 
RV has ‘ vulture’ (Driver more specifically ‘ carrion 
vulture’). RV gives ‘gier eagle’ also as tr® of 075 
(peres) in Dt 14”, where AV has ‘ossifrage’ (lit. 
“pone breaker’). The peres is the bearded vulture 
or Lémmergeter, ‘the largest and most magnificent 
of the vulture tribe’ (quoted by Driver, Deut. p. 162, 
from Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 171). The 
name of the ra@hanvis literally preserved in the Arab. 
rakham, the Pharaoh’s Hen, Neophron percnopterus. 

The adult rakham has the front of the head and 
the upper part of the throat and cere naked, and 
of a bright lemon-yellow. The plumage is of a 
dirty white, except the quill feathers, which are 
of a greyish black. Its appearance when soaring 
is very striking and beautiful. It is the universa 
scavenger of Egyptian cities. It is found in great 
abundance also in Palestine and Syria. See 
EAGLE. G. E. Post. 


GIFT.—This, or the similar term present, is 
used to tr. a variety of Heb. and Gr. words, the 
principal of which are the following :— 

4. nm39 Gn 3238 33” (parallel to apna, lit. ‘ bless- 
ing’ in 33"; cf. 1 830%, 2K 18%) Is 36%), esp. of 
a gift offered by way of homage, e.g. 1S 10”, 
Ps 45” (cf. the ‘gifts’ presented by the Magi, 
Mt 24), or tribute, Jg 3%- 1, 29S 8-6 1 K 47! [Heb. 
51], 1 Ch 182, 2 Ch 268 32% (cf. n2¢3 of Ps 72°, Ezk 
27°). Minhdéh is used also of a gift (offering) to 
God, Gn 44, 1 S 26%, Mal 34 etc., and in Ezk and P 
is a technical term for the ‘meal-offering,’ Ly 2!" 
and oft., Ezk 46” ete. The NT equivalent is dépov, 
e.g. Mt 24 55 84 2318, He 518° 99. dépov also answers 
in the LXX to j27p (korbdn), which in Ezk 2078 40% 
and frequently in Lv and Nu (but only by P) is 
used for an ‘oblation.’ See art. CoRBAN for a full 
account of the meaning of ‘ gift’ in such passages 
as Mt 155, Mk 7". 

2. nxyp (pl. nsvp) is the word used of the ‘ mess’ 
which Joseph gave to his brethren Gn 43%, which 
David sent to Uriah 2 § 118, of the ‘ gifts’ which 
Ahasuerus sent upon the occasion of his feast 
Est 28, and of the ritual offerings referred to in 
2Ch 24%° and Ezk 20%. It is used in Jer 405, 
along with the similar term 7778 of the ‘victuals’ 
(RVm ‘allowance ’) and ‘ present’ which Jeremiah 
received from Nebuzar-adan. An allowance (anqx 
pn) of the same kind was given to the captive 
king Jehoiachin, 2 K 25%=Jer 525. The ‘ exac- 
tions of wheat’ (12"nsy>) of Am 5" are ‘ the presents 
which the poor fellahin had to offer to the grasping 
aristocrats ut of the hard-won produce of their 
toil’ (Driver, ad Joc.). 

3. jn (from jn; ‘give’), mad (in Dn 2648 517 
Aram. 39>), na> (a by-form found only in 1 K 13%, 
Pr 2544, Ee 338 518, Ezk 4651), This is the most 
general term for ‘gift.’ It is used in Gn 245° and 
34" of the present given to a bride in addition to 
the ‘dowry’ (i.e. purchase price, 775) paid to her 
relatives ; in Gn 25° of the portions settled by 
Abraham on the children of his concubines (cf. the 
action of Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 215) ; of gifts to the 
sanctuary or to a deity, Ex 28°8, Nu 184, Dt 162”, 
Ezk 20°6 (in this last of the sacrifice of children) ; 
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in Ps 68* of ‘gifts’ in token of homage; in 
Pr 15” Ke 7’ of ‘ gifts’ intended by way of bribe; 
in Dn 2° 48 5.7 of the ‘ gifts’ of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar. 

4. 10%. This always (even in 1 K 15", 2 K 168 
practically) means a ‘bribe.’ The taking of bribes 
by those appointed to dispense justice is forbidden 
in Ex 238 (repeated in Dt 161), and is frequently 
alluded to in OT, ¢.g. Dt 10!” 27%, Is 123 52 331, 
Mie 34, Ezk 22!2, Ps 15°, Pr 17%. ‘It blindeth 
them that have sight’ (a7p5, Ex 238; or ‘the eyes 
of the wise,’ o27 *yy Dt 161°), and ‘ perverteth the 
words of the righteous.’ 

5. 433 (Baer 773) and 713 each occur only in Ezk 
16°° of a ‘ gift’ in the sense of the hire of a harlot. 
The ordinary term for this is jinx, which occurs in 
the same context, Ezk 16*!-*4 (ef. Dt 2319, Is 231%, 
Hos 91, Mic 1”). 

In NT, while d6pov and déua have generally a 
material sense, dwped (once in Jn, 4 times in Ac, 5 
times in Paul, once in He) appears always to be 
used of a ‘gift’ belonging to the spiritual or 
supernatural order. The ‘ gifts’ (AV ‘ offerings,’ 
RV dvabjuara) to which the attention of Jesus was 
called (Lk 21°) would be such as Josephus (BJ v. 
v. 4) describes, most of which had been presented 
to the temple by Herod. The Greek word in the 
same sense occurs (only) in 2 Mac 9!6 (ef. for the 
idea 3° and 3 Mac 3”). For the gifts (xaplouara) 
of the early Church, see CHURCH, pp. 427f., 434 f. 

The above analysis will show the variety of 
occasions upon which a ‘gift’ might be oftered 
and the variety of forms it might take amongst 
Orientals. It had its place in their dealings both 
with their fellow-men and with their God or gods. 
One did not come before prophet (1 8S 97) or king 
(1 K 10") or God (Ex 23%) with empty hands. The 
English words ‘gift’ and ‘present’ are apt, in- 
deed, to convey an idea of spontaneity about the 
transaction which was generally absent. The 
‘present’ of Ehud to Eglon (Jg 31") was really 
tribute, belonging to the same category as that 
offered by Jehu to Shalmaneser (see Moore on 
Jg 37). It is very important also to remember 
that while a man might offer a ‘ present’ to his 
bride-elect, the ‘ dowry ’ (17) was not a ‘ gift’ but 
a price paid to the family of the bride as com- 
pensation for the loss of her services (W. R. 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
78 f.). The modhar might consist of money (Gn 34”, 
Ex 22%, Dt 229), of personal service (Gn 297 7), 
or of military services (Jos 15%, Jg 1%, 18 17° 
1s4%, 2S 34), From Dt 22 we may probably 
infer that an average médhar was 50 shekels of 
silver (see Driver, ad loc.) 

So firmly established is the custom in the East 
of giving a present upon certain occasions that 
the latter is demanded as aright. Lane (Modern 
Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 168) mentions that 
while male servants at Cairo are paid very small 
wages (from four to eight shillings a month), they 
receive many presents from their master as well as 
from his visitors and from the tradespeople with 
whom he deals. An Oriental servant, on quitting 
his master’s service, always expects not only his 
wages but a present as well, in token of friendship 
and satisfaction. This rule holds good from the 
lowest menials up to the highest officials. (For 
interesting examples see Trumbull, Orrental Social 
Life, 327 ff.). This practice may throw light upon 
the asking (not ‘ borrowing’) by the Israelites of 


* In Eph 48, as is well known, St. Paul gives a peculiar turn 
to this passage, his 2uzev domare trois dv0parois corresponding as 
little to the LXX tafe diuara by évpdew as to the MT AHR? 
DIN2 nisAd. This is not the place to examine the legitimacy or 
the motives of the apostle’s procedure. A full discussion of 
the whole question will be found in Meyer, ad. loc. (cf. Driver, 
Expositor, Jan. 1889, p. 201f.). See also art. QuoTATIONS. 
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jewels of gold and silver, etc., from the Eeypti 
(Ex 112 12%), although it is more than oa 
whether it accounts for the possession by the people 
of such stores of gold as are said to have been used 
in the construction of the Tabernacle of the Priestly 
Code. 

Many of the usages connected with < gifts’ 
cluster round marriage. Abraham’s servant gave 
a present to Rebekah when he went to woo 
her on behalf of Isaac (Gn 24”). After the con- 
clusion of a marriage contract, Lane tells us, 
presents are expected by various functionaries 
connected with the different families. Presents 
are sent to the bridegroom’s house by his friends 
and by all who are invited to the wedding. 
The bride’s presents, including her trousseau, are 
sometimes borne in procession to her home in 
advance of her going to the house of her husband, 
or they are borne before her upon that occasion 
(Trumbull, op. cit. 44). At his first interview with 
his bride after the marriage ceremony, the bride- 
groom makes her a present of money, which is 
called ‘the price of the uncovering of the face.’ 
A marriage-portion (o°7>¥) might be given to the 
bridegroom by the father of the bride (1 K 916 
Pharaoh and Solomon, cf. Jg 1 Caleb and 
Othniel). 

In the East friends frequently send presents to 
one another, but no pretence is ever made that a 
quid pro quo is not expected. David was as little 
disinterested when he sent a ‘present’ to the 
elders of Judah (1S 305) as Ephron the Hittite 
was sincere in his offer to give the cave of Mach- 
pelah gratis to Abraham (Gn 234). The ‘gift’ 
expected from Nabal (1 S 258) was really a species 
of blackmail. 

The power of a gift to propitiate one has always 
been recognized. Jacob made sure of appeasing 
Esau by the present he sent before him (Gn 32”). 
The same notion was transferred to one’s dealings 
with God, d&pa Oeods relOe, S&p’ aldotovs Bacidjas 
(Hes. ap. Plat. Rep. 390 E). Gifts were offered in 
homage to God (Mal 1°), or to procure His favour or 
support. A prayer would often take the form of a 
conditional vow, ‘If J” will be with me, I will 
offer so and so to Him’ (e.g. Jg 11° Jephthah, 
Gn 28% Jacob). The notion of propitiating the 
Deity by a gift comes out in David’s words to Saul, 
‘Tf J” hath stirred thee up against me, let him be 
gratified by an oblation,’1S 26% It is true at 
the same time that the ‘ gift theory’ of sacrifice 
does not furnish an adequate explanation of all 
the facts connected with even the ordinary obla- 
tions, much less with the holocaust, and least of 
all with human sacrifice (cf. W. R. Smith, RS 375). 

The blinding effect of a ‘ gift’ upon the adminis- 
trators of justice is described in the above cita- 
tions, Ex 23°, Dt 16%. Bribery of judges has 
always been common in the East. Lane (Modern 
Egyptians, p. 103 ff.) gives a remarkable instance 
of its occurrence in the court of the Kddi at 
Cairo. Felix expected a bribe from St. Paul, Ac 24°. 

A ‘gift’ in OT times sometimes took the form 
of sending ‘ portions’ (n\32) from a feast to friends 
or to the poor, Est 91-22, Neh 8! ?2 (cf. Rev 112). 
The most honoured of the guests present received 
the largest and finest portion (Gn 43, 1S 149%; 
ef. Iliad, vii. 321, viii. 162, xii. 310; Odyssey, iv. 
65f., xiv. 487; Diod. v. 28). 

In the NT we find the Philippians singled out 
for commendation for the ‘ gift’ (dda) which they 
sent once and again to St. Paul’s need (Ph 4°). 


LitERATURE.—Lane, Modern Egyptians (Index, s. ‘ Presents is 
W. BR. Smith, RS 162, 328 ff., 365, 373 ff., 440f.; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch. 139, 436f., 433f.; Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social 
Life, 22, 35, 44, 319 ff. ; Schtirer, HJP (Index, s. ‘ Gifts’) ; cf. also 
art. on ‘Giving’ by G. M. Mackie in Hapos. Times, 1898, ix. 
367 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 
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GIHON (j\n'2, Pndv, Gehon).—One of the four rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2'3), If Eden is Edin, the ‘ Plain’ 
of Babylonia, we must look for the Gihon in one 
of the rivers which in early days flowed into what 
the Babylonians called ‘ the salt river,’ or Persian 
Gulf, close to the garden of Eridu, where grew the 
sacred tree of Bab. tradition. As two of the rivers 
were the Tigris and the Euphrates, our choice of 
the other two is limited. The G. compassed ‘the 
whole land of Cush,’ the Kassi or Kassites of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whose original seat was in 
W. Elam, from whence they descended into 
Chaldza, and there founded a dynasty of kings. 
The G. would seem, therefore, to have been the 
Kerkhah of modern maps (see EDEN). In Jer oe 
the Sept. substitutes Gihon (I'jév) for Sihor, the 
Nile, in consequence of a belief that had arisen 
among the Jews that the Cush of Gn 2 was the 
African Ethiopia (see note ad loc. in Streane, Double 
Text of Jeremiah). In Sir 247 the Gihon is intro- 
duced metaphorically into a description of wisdom. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

GIHON (j\n3).—A spring near Jerusalem (i K 
138. 38. 45). Hezekiah ‘stopped the upper spring of the 
waters of Gihon and brought them straight down 
on the west side of the city of David’ (2 Ch 32%). 
Manasseh ‘ built an outer wall to the city of David, 
on the west side of Gihon in the [torrent] valley’ 
(2 Ch 334). These indications suflice to show that 
Gihon wasinthe Kidronravine. Thename (‘bursting 
forth’) and the notice of the aqueduct (see SILOAM) 
show that the spring now called the ‘ Virgin’s Foun- 
tain’ is intended. See BETHESDA, ENROGEL. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP2 i. 239, 345 (locates Gihon to 
the west not east of Jerusalem); Baedeker-Socin, Palest. 101; 
Guthe, ZDPV, 1882, p. 359ff. ; Sayce, HCM 381 ff. 

io C. R. CONDER. 
GILALAI (°45:).—A Levitical musician (Neh 12%), 


GILBOA (ys>: always with article except in 
1 Ch 10%8; LXX TedSote; meaning uncertain. 
For early explanations see Lagarde’s Onom. Sacra, 
pp. 35, 180, 189).—A range of hills, now known 
locally as Jebel Fukta, forming an arc of a circle 
to the E. of the plain of Esdraelon, and extending 
from Zer‘in first S.E. and then 8. The range 
consists of limestone, mixed in the northern and 
western parts with chalk, the wearing away of 
which has caused rugged channels. ‘The highest 
and steepest part is on the N. side, just where it 
begins to bend south. Here it rises to a height 
of more than 2000 ft. above the valley of the 
Jordan (i.e. about 1700 ft. above sea-level). 
Towards the S. the sides slope more gradually, 
and sink to a height of a few hundred feet. As 
the plain on the W. is 300 ft. above, and the Jordan 
Valley is the same number of feet below sea-level 
Gilboa is much more imposing on the east than 
on the west. The W. side is drained by the 
Kishon, one of the sources of which is on its 
slopes; the N. side by the Nahr Jalud, which 
rises near Zerin and flows to the Jordan; the 
E. side by small streams running down to the 
Jordan Valley. Except on the lowest parts of the 
W. side the range is devoid of vegetation. At the 
present time there are two or three small villaves 
on the slopes. One of them, Jelbun, still pre- 
serves a reminiscence of the ancient name of the 
hill. Zerin is the old Jezreel, while Conder 
thinks that Fukiw'a is possibly Aphek, and 
Mujedda at the eastern foot of the range the 
probable site of Megiddo. 

Gilboa is mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with the camp of the Philistines and the death of 
Saul (1 S 287 3148, 25 1622212 ] Ch 108). Saul 
and the Israelites went from Gilboa to the foun- 
tain which is in Jezreel. Near it they were de- 
feated by the Philistines, and on its slopes they 
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fell down wounded, and Saul and Jonathan were 
slain. But though mentioned so seldom, Gilboa, 
being the eastern boundary of the great battle- 
field of Palestine (cf. ESDRAELON), has at all 
times played an important part in the history of 
the country from the days of Saul to those of 
Saladin and Napoleon. 


LiTerRATURE.—Robinson, Physical Geog. of Palestine, 23-25 ; 
Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to Survey of Western Palestine, 
129, 155 ff., 212 ff.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 400ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 244, G. W. THATCHER. 


GILEAD (1y):).—4. The ‘son’ of Machir (son of 
Manasseh) in Nu 27! 36}, Jos 17° (all P), 1Ch 7”, as 
conversely Machir is said to have ‘ begotten’ Gilead 
in Nu 26”, and is called the ‘father’ of Gilead in 
1 Ch 2%-% 714. The eponymous ancestor of the 
district called Gilead (which see). An analogous 
personification no doubt underlies the statement 
(Jg 11!) that ‘Gilead begat Jephthah’ (viz. by an 
illegitimate wife). ‘Gilead is the name of a region 
or of its population (Jg 5"), not of a nian’ (Moore, 
ad loc.), and a piece of tribal history is related (as 
sometimes happens in the OT) as though it were 
the domestic history of an individual; Jephthah’s 
relations with the other inhabitants of Gilead being 
represented (y.”) as his relations with the legitimate 
sons of his father Gilead. See further MANASSEH. 
2. A Gadite, the son of Michael, 1 Ch 5“. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

GILEAD (1y:, Tadadé).—This name is applied 
to persons, to a tribe or family (Nu 36%), to a par- 
ticular city (Hos 6*),* to a mountain, and to a dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, whose dimensions varied 
somewhat when spoken of by different writers. It 
appears first in the account of Jacob (Gn 31%), and 
thereafter is of frequent occurrence during the 
entire period of biblical history. Asa geographical 
term it was still in use in the time of Josephus. 

The present article is to deal with Gilead as a 
division of the Holy Land, its physical features, its 
geographical limits, and its historical associations. 

From the mountains of Western Pal. the entire 
length of G. can be seen, and a large portion of its 
territory brought under the eyeat once. Itappears 
thence like a vast mountain range, varying from 
3000 to 4000 ft. in height. ‘To make up this height 
the depression of the Jordan Valley is reckoned, 
which is from 700 to 1300 ft. below the level of the 
Mediterranean. The summit of this range does 
not rise into peaks, but is pretty uniformly level. 
Valleys, wooded sections, and bold headlands are 
noticed, which give the impression that the country 
is wild and rugged. On the other hand, if from 
any point in the plain of Bashan, which bounds G. 
on the east, one looks westward to this range, he 
sees only a long line of low picturesque hills. The 
reason is that Bashan is a plateau rising 2000 or 
more feet above the sea-level. From this point no 
one would think of describing G. as ‘rough and 
rugged,’ Again, when one comes to travel through 
G. in different directions, he finds himself in the 
midst of charming natural scenery, where stréams, 
springs, and forests, rich fields, gentle slopes, and 
quiet valleys attract the eye. Thus, according to 
the point of view of the observer, three very 
different descriptions of this region can be given, 
each having the merit of apparent accuracy. 

The etymology of the word as given by Gesenius 
and Fuerst, viz. ‘hard, stony region, rocky moun- 
tain,’ does not indicate the character of the 
country ; certain limited sections might be thus 
described, but outside of these G. is in the main a 
fertile and beautiful country. Josephus (Wars, 11. 


* Possibly also in Jg 1017. For Gilead of Hos 68 some MSS of 
the LXX, which belong to the Luc. recension, read Gilgal 
(LéAyaru), which Nowack considers (comparing 415 915 1212) 
worthy of consideration. See further Dillmann on Gn 3154, 
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iil. 3) says that ‘it is not favourable for the growth 
of delicate fruits,’ but that does not invalidate the 
statement just made as to its general character. 

In the conquest of the east Jordan country by 
Moses and Joshua (Nu 21), G. is not mentioned, 
although the sections as conquered one after 
another can be pretty clearly defined. Attention 
to these details walle help us in fixing its geo- 
graphical limits. Occasionally G. was used so as 
to include the entire country between Hermon on 
the north and the river Arnon on the south (Jos 
22°), but generally the region south of Heshbon 
and the north end of the Dead Sea, i.e. the terri- 
tory of Reuben, was not included, and in the 
opposite direction the south end of the Sea of 
Galilee was its northern limit. The Jordan was 
its western boundary, and the eastern was the 
point where the hills meet the Bashan plain. 

The entire country was called Amorite, with the 
exception of the district about Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon (Amman), the Upper Jabbok, 
which was not then conquered. Sihon was crushed 
at Jahaz, south of Heshbon (Nu 21%), but the 
Jazer region, north of Heshbon, held out, and re- 

uired a special expedition to subdue it (Nu 21%). 
“he third step was the successful battle with Og 
at Edrei, far to the N.E. of Jazer (Nu 21%). The 
three final steps in the conquest of the northern 
portion of the country are mentioned in connexion 
with Machir, Jair, and Nobah (Nu 32*-#2), 

In the division of the territory between the two 
and a half tribes the phrase ‘half Gilead’ occurs 
several times. Half belonged to Gad and half to 
Manasseh (Dt 3%, Jos 13%). G. had previously 
been divided in the same way between the two 
kings Sihon and Og (Jos 125). The Hebrews 
simply retained, it appears, the old distinction. 
The suggestion has been made that the valley of 
the Jabbok should be the line dividing the two 
sections; but the objections to this view are 
serious, first, because this valley would not divide 
G. into halves; secondly, it would give to the 
tribe of Gad a small territory, and to Manasseh a 
very large one, whereas the number of warriors in 
these two tribes was about equal, requiring a more 
equal distribution of land. 

The two and a half tribes may have differed in 
their tastes from their brethren, for they seem to 
have been exceptionally rich in cattle, and these 
wide pasture lands appealed to them as desirable 
for their future home (Na 321). The present writer 
having lived in that region for months, and travelled 
through it in many directions, has often been im- 
pressed with its attractiveness, in contrast, for 
instance, with the rocky hills of Judea. Its 
natural beauties, of many varieties, form landscape 
pictures which it is delightful to recall. 

It is no wonder that these tribes were eager to 
call these lands their own. The portion of the 
Jordan Valley which belonged to G. was of such 
fertility that it might easily be made one of the 
gardens of the world. Streams descended from 
the hills; there were numerous fountains of sweet 
cool water, and copious sulphur springs existed in 
the valley at several different points (Merrill, East 
of the Jordan, pp. 148, 178, 183, 430). The great 
valleys of G. were likewise celebrated. Not to 
mention that of Heshbon on the south, there was 
that of the Jabbok, Zerka, famous in connexion 
with the history of Jacob; the Menadireh, near 
the south end of the Sea of Galilee, having a stream 
nearly equal to the Jordan in size ; also Yabis and 
‘Ajlun, None the latter of which ran the great road 
between Shechem and Ramoth-gilead. j 

Among the principal cities of G. were Mahanaim, 
Succoth, Penuel, Mizpeh, Jazer (which was one 
of the census stations when David numbered the 
people—an evidence of its central position and 
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importance), Jabesh-gilead, Ramoth-gilead (which 
was a city of refuge, Jos 208), and, in later times 
Pella, Gerasa, and several others of the cities of 
the Decapolis. Of the three commissariat officers 
of Solomon who were assigned to the country east 
of the Jordan, two were stationed in Gilead proper 
—one at Ramoth, and the other at Mahanaim (1 K 
418. 14) Tt is noticeable that four of its chief cities 
had the name Gilead affixed to them, viz. Ramoth, 
Jabesh, Mizpeh, and Jazer (1 Ch 26*4). 

G. was to Pal. a sort of bulwark on its eastern 
border against invading armies from the south, 
east, and north, and it was a wise providence that 
planted there the most warlike tribes, ever ready 
to defend the national life (Jos 171, 1 Ch 5¥8), As 
if in keeping with this idea, much of the history of 
G. which has a conspicuous place in the biblical 
records has to do with wars, partly of conquest 
and partly of defence against powerful enemies. 
At one time the Hebrews had conquered all the 
desert tribes lying to the east of them, and had 
occupied their lands (1 Ch 5). The Ammonites, 
who for a long time had resisted the invaders, were 
at last, under Jephthah, thoroughly subdued, and 
twenty of their strongest cities taken from them 
(Jg 11°), The same hero, partly by bravery 
and partly by a curious stratagem, gained a great 
victory over the Ephraimites (Jg 12). It was on 
the soil of G. that Gideon swept back to their 
desert home the routed hosts of Midian (Jg 8). 
Here occurred the fierce battle between the army 
of David and that of Absalom, in which the latter 
lost his life (2S 18). Furthermore, at the national 
stronghold, Ramoth-gilead, battle after battle was 
fought forits ownership. The Syrians of Damascus 
had captured it, and an attempt to regain it cost 
Ahab his life. A little later Joram succeeded in 
wresting it from the enemy, and held it against the 
powerful assaults of Hazael the Syrian king (2 K 
944). Once, indeed, and probably on several other 
occasions during their history, the strength of the 
brave inhabitants was broken by invading armies 
from Assyria, and, according to custom, Tiglath- 
pileser carried them away captive (1 Ch 5%). See 
George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon, ch. vi. on 
‘Assyrian Notices of Palestine,’ pp. 106-150. 

Another phase of interest attaching to G. was 
that it was a refuge for royalty. It was here that 
Saul’s son Ish-bosheth was made king by Abner 
(2S 28°). Thither Absalom fled when he feared 
the anger of his father, and there he remained 
three years (28 13°). David, in turn, found an 
asylum among its friendly inhabitants when the 
rebellion of Absalom was at its height (2 8 17°79). 

G., however, was not always a scene of conflict, 
for some of the pleasantest incidents of sacred 
history are connected with it. It was the place of 
reconciliation between Jacob and Laban, when the 
memorable words were uttered, ‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee when we are absent one from 
another’ (Gn 31%). No less characteristic and 
beautiful, taking all its incidents, was Jacob’s re- 
conciliation with Esau (Gn 33). When the brave 
men of Jabesh-gilead risked their lives to recover 
the bodies of Saul and his sons from the enemy, 
and from terrible disgrace, there was displayed in 
that act the highest type of both loyalty and 
humanity (1S 31), The kindnesses shown by 
the peonls of G. to David in the hour of his sore 
extremity were the expression of true-hearted pity 
for their humiliated king; and a little later Bar- 
zillai’s leave-taking of him on the banks of the 
Jordan was surpassingly tender (2 S 17°” 19°). 
Again, we see Hijah, the greatest prophet of OT, 
coming forth from his home in the Gilead hills (1 K 
17), and taking a foremost place among the spiritual 
leaders of the world. Still later and brighter we 
find our Lord making to this region at least two 
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interesting visits; and not long. after His death, 
when the armies of Rome were at the gates of 
Jerus., we find the Christians of the Holy City, 
now doomed to destruction, taking refuge in Pella, 
at that time one of Gilead’s most attractive cities 
(Euseb. H# iii. 5). 

In the history and struggles of the Maccabeean 
period G. played an important part ; and later, 
during the Roman occupation, its natural resources 
were highly developed. These, even in the present 
degraded condition of the country, are seen to be 
great, and, under more favourable conditions of 
government than now exist, a wonderful degree 
of prosperity might easily be restored to ancient 

ilead. S. MERRILL. 


GILEAD, BALM OF.—Sce Baum. 


GILEAD, MOUNT (1y$:7 77).—In Jg 7°, when 
Gideon, before his conflict with the Midianites, is 
about to reduce the number of the people with 
him, there occur the words, ‘ Whosoever is fearful 
and trembling, let him return and make a cir- 
cuit (?)* from Mount Gilead.’ Gideon’s men are 
encamped (see v.1) on the N. or N.W. spur_ of 
Gilboa ; and as Gilead, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, was on the Hast of Jordan, it becomes 
a question what is here meant. (1) Studer (Comm. 
ad loc.) supposed that as the Midianites lay in the 
Vale of Jezreel, N. of Gilboa, between the men of 
Asher, ete. (6%), and their homes, they were bidden 
to cross the Jordan, and so, by a circuit through 
Mt. Gilead, evade the enemy. If such were the 
author’s meaning, it would be very obscurely and 
indirectly expressed. (2) Le Clere (1708) proposed 
to read ‘from Mount Gilboa’ for ‘from Mount 
Gilead’; and this reading is adopted by Hitz., 
Berth., Keil (alternatively), Griitz, Reuss, and 
others. The mention of the spot on which the 
host was encamped has been deemed ‘superfluous’ 
(Stud.). Yet the narrator (who, it is to be re- 
membered, really penned the sentence) may have 
thus specified it for the sake of emphasis. (3) The 
Vale N. of Gilboa is now called the Nahr Jalid, 
and there is a spring, ‘Ain Jaldd, issuing forth 
from the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about 12 miles E.S.E. 
of Zerim (Jezreel), and probably the ‘Spring of 
Harod’ of Jg 7; and it is possible that the part 
of the Gilboa range on which Gideon’s men were, 
may have been called ‘Mount Gilead’; there are 
cases in which the original » is not preserved in a 
modern name (cf. Keil [altern.], G. A. Smith, Geogr. 
p- 398n.). (4) Moore emends jira of9s1: ‘Let him 
return. And Gideon tried them; and there re- 
turned,’ etc. But ‘let him return’ is rather abrupt 
(contrast Dt 20°); and try (test), in spite of v.4, 
is not altogether suitable in v.32. On the whole, 
(2) seems the most probable. 8. R. Driver. 


GILEADITES.—By this term a branch of the 


* The word is a &. Aey., and the meaning is far from certain. 
No root 75x, to go rownd, is known in either Heb. or the cog- 


nate Ianguages. 75S in the Mishna, and .g,5 in Arab., are 
y) 


to braid, plait; hence 175, Is 28, a plaited garland or chap- 
let (Aq. Theod. +AZyu«), and in the Mishna the plaited rim of 
a basket. The only support for a verb "Ds to go round would 
be either (1) the assumption that it was the root of m»x 
in the obscure passage Ezk 77 (in v.10 the sense chaplet suffices), 
supposing—what is anything but certain—that it there means 
the round (of fate), or the turn (of fortune—zaracrpogi) ; or 
(2) the supposition that it was a denominative from pqpy 
garland, regarded simply as something forming a circle.’ Tt 
is evident how hypothetical either of these etymologies is. 


Arab. pe means also to leap in running, to bound or run 
heey hence Siegfried -Stade, to spring away. It is, no 
oubt, possible that the root may have been in use in Heb. in 


this sense. AV depart early (denom. from the Aram. x7 
morning) is quite out of the question. es 


as 
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tribe of Manasseh is first meant, and the order of 
descent appears to have been: Manasseh the father 
of Machir, the father of Gilead, ‘of whom came 
the family of Gileadites’ (ayba Nu 26”). Secondly, 
the inhabitants of the district are likewise thus 
called, and for this purpose the phrase ‘men of 
Gilead’ is also employed (‘3 wix Jg 124). Jair (Jg 
10°), Jephthah (Jg 111), and Barzillai, who befriended 
David (2S 17%), are specially mentioned as 
‘Gileadites.? Sometimes the name of the district, 
sya, is rendered ‘Gileadite,’ as in Jg 12%, In 
mentioning the cause of the war between Gilead 
and Ephraim, a peculiar charge is made against 
the Gileadites which it is difficult to explain (Jg 
124). Evidently, bitter reproach or supreme con- 
tempt was meant, and the charge or insinuation 
was resented with great violence and bloodshed. 

S. MERRILL. 

GILGAL (5:5: ‘a circle’ of stones, ‘a cromlech,’ 
always with the article, except Jos 5°, where a 
theory of the origin of the name is given. LXX 
has generally l'd)\yaAqa in the plur. (Jos 41° 7° 5% 107, 
18 13” etc. etc.), but also in the sing., ryv T'adyaha 
(1S 735), 74s Tddyada (1S 108 A, B has Tadadé) ; for 
the sing. indeclinable form TadydX see Jos 14° (B) 
157 (A, B has Taayd6), Hos 9% ete. These forms 
are used indifferently in reference to the same 
Gilgal. Vulg. Galgala, always in the plural). 

Three distinct Gilgals are indicated by the refer- 
ences. 4. A place between Jericho and the Jordan 
(Jos 41°), ing) mp aypz ‘in the extreme east of 
Jericho, 7.¢e. on the eastern border of its territory’ 
(Gesenius). It was the first camp of the Isr. after 
crossing the Jordan (Jos 41%). Twelve memorial 
stones taken from the bed of the river were here 
erected (v.2°). Circumcision of those born in the 
wilderness (57°), consequently the place called 
Gilgal in memory of the rolling away (53) of the 
reproach of Egypt (v.°). The passover celebrated 
(v.2°). The manna ceases (vy.). Joshua returns 
every night to this camp during the siege of 
Jericho (64). The Gibeonites make their treaty 
with Joshua here (9°15), They ask aid from 
Joshua at Gilgal against the league of the five 
kings of the Amorites (10°). Joshua ascends with 
the men of war (v.”), and after a successful battle 
returns to the camp (v.!*). After taking Mak- 
kedah (v.*), Libnah (v.”), Lachish (v.*), Eglon 
(v.45), Hebron (v.*7), and Debir (v.*8), and after 
smiting his enemies from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza, 
he returns again to Gilgal (v.**). After completing 
the northern campaign, culminating in the great 
battle against the allied kings at the waters of 
Merom, Joshua is again found at Gilgal (14°), 
where he assigns by lot the inheritance of Man- 
asseh, Judah, and Ephraim. The inference is 
that Gilgal was the central camp for the people, 
not only during the nearer campaigns, but ‘until 
the land rested from war’ (11%). In 18° we find 
the whole congregation assembling at Shiloh, where 
the other lots were granted. 

A Gilgal appears prominently in the history of 
Saul and Samuel. It was one of the places where 
Samuel judged the people in his yearly circuit, 
which included Mizpah and Bethel. These three 
places are called sacred in the LXX (18 7" rots qryac- 
Mévors Tovwos). It was clearly one of the central 
places for sacrifice (108 13°29 1522) ; and here Samuel 
hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord (15%). Here 
Saul was crowned (11+), and rejected as king 
(15°), Though it is not certain that this is the 
Gilgal of the camp, it is placed here, as the follow- 
ing points favour the identification :—(1) Refer- 
ences are made to going down to Gilgal from the 
hill-country (108 and 15), and up to Gibeah (13"), 
(2) The sacredness of the spot may have been due 
to the setting up of the twelve stones. We may 
also notice that while Saul was in Gilgal in fear of 
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the Philistines, many Hebrews crossed the Jordan 
to Gad and Gilead. 

The Gilgal of the camp is plainly mentioned in 
2S 19, where the people eis at Gilgal to 
conduct David back over Jordan on his return 
from exile, 

The Gilgal of Hos 4% 9% 124 and Am 44 5° (in 
connexion with Bethel), evidently a place whose 
sanctity had been violated, seems to be the Gilgal 
mentioned above as a central place of worship, 
and is placed under this head for the reasons 
given. It may be identical with the Beth-gilgal 
of Neh 12”, 

The Gilgal of Jos 157 also should be here, as it is 
places in Benjamin near the north border of 

udah, over-against the going up of Adummim, 
which has been identified with the peak Tala‘at 
ed-Dumm, south of the Wady el-Kelt, about half- 
way from Jericho to Jerusalem. [Driver thinks 
this impossible. See GELILOTH]. In the parallel 
passage, 18!7, it is called Geliléth (nivb:). There 
has been much dispute as to the identity of the 
Gilgal of Dt 11°, but upon the whole it should 
most probably be placed here (see the very careful 
note by Driver, ad Joc., also 2nd ed. p. xxi; and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL, App. 675; Buhl, GAP 202). 

This Gilgal is to be looked for between Jericho 
and the Jordan. In 1865 Zschokke heard the 
name Jiljuilich applied to a mound or ¢e// near the 
tamarisk, Sejeret el-Ithleh, 44 miles from the Jordan 
and 13 miles from modern Jericho. In 1874 
Conder recovered the same name, as applied to a 
birket or pool near the tree. According to Jos. 
(Ant. v.i. 4), Galgala is 10 stadia from Jericho and 
50 from the Jordan. The former distance corre- 
sponds very well with the position of the birket. 
The distance of 50 stadia is impossible, as the plain 
is only from 50 to 52 stadia wide at this part, but 
reading 30 (’) for 50 (»’) we get the distance from 
the Jordan at once, 34 miles, which corresponds 
better to the position of Birket Jiljulieh. In the 
4th cent. Jerome (see ‘Galgala’ in the Onomasticon) 
describes it as a deserted spot, 2 miles from Jericho, 
held in great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
region. Whether the twelve stones were still 
pointed out is not clear, as the expression in the 
Epitome Paule (§ 12), ‘ Intuita est castra Galgalee 
et secundee cireumcisionis mysterium et duodecim 
lapides,’ may mean considered, and not beheld. 
Arculf (A.D. 700) saw a Galgalis, 5 miles from 
Jericho, with a large church covering the twelve 
stones of commemoration. Willibald (c. 730) 
mentions a moderately-sized church of wood, and 
places Galgala 5 miles from the Jordan, which he 
says is 7 miles from Jericho. In the 13th and 14th 
cent. the stones are mentioned by Thietmar and 
Ludolf de Suchem respectively. Thus the site 
of the Birket Jiljulieh corresponds very well to the 
description of Josephus, Jerome, and Willibald. 
Hence the early Christian tradition may have been 
based on an older Jewish identification. 

The dirket measures 100 ft. by 84, outside 
measurement, with walls 32 in. thick, constructed 
of roughly-hewn small stones, apparently without 
cement. North of the pool may be traced lines of 
similar masonry, covering, according to the present 
writer’s observations, a space 300 yards long, and 
apparently representing the foundations of three 
constructions. Conder sees here the ruins of a 
monastery. South and east of the pool there are 
25 mounds, scattered irregularly over an area 3 of 
a mile square.* These are all small, the largest 
measuring about 50 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. in 
height. Two of these mounds show superficial 
traces of ruins, the rest being mere heaps of earth. 
Ganneau excavated two: the first revealed pot- 
tery, tesserze, and glass, the second merely sand. 

* For plan see p. 182, PHF'St, 1894. 
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Conder recovered from the natives a tradition 
which connected this site with a City of Brass 
taken from the infidels by a great Imam, who rode 
around the city and blew at the walls, which fell. 
Conder thus sums up (Mem. PEF, vol. iii. p. 173): 
Birket Jiljilieh appears to be the early Christian 
site ; there is nothing against its being the original 
one. 

_ 2. Another Gilgal is mentioned in 2 K 2! and 48 
in the history of Elijah and Elisha. From 4%8 we 
cannot assume that it was a seat of a school of 
prophets, as these may have come from Bethel 
(cf. 28). There is a large modern village called 
Jiljilie, on the top of a high hill, about 8 miles 
N.W. of Bethel, from which it is separated by the 
great Wady el-Jib (Mem. PEF, vol. ii. p. 290). 
It is 450 ft. lower than Bethel, but the descent 
into this valley may account for the statement 
that Elijah and Elisha went down to Bethel. 
earn expression rules out the Gilgal of the Jordan 
valley. 

3. in Jos 12% the king of the Nations of (RV 
Goiim in) Gilgal (53939 osaadn, LXX Teed rs Dader- 
Aalas, adopted by Dillm.) is named among the 
conquered kings, in the part of the enumeration 
following the maritime plain from north to south. 
The name occurs immediately after Dor, the modern 
Tantura. About 30 miles 8.S.E. of Tantura there 
is the modern village of Jiljzilieh, which may be 
on the site of this Gugal. F. J. Buss. 


GILOH (753). Driver [Text of Sam. p. 241] points 
out that the gentilic 3 implies that the original 
form was 13, from the root $3 or ‘3, not from 
7?3).—A city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
15°), the birthplace of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
the famous counsellor of David (2 8 15?” 23%4). Its 
siteis uncertain. There is a ruin called Jéla on 
the hills N.W. of Hebron. See SWAP, vol. iii. 
sh. xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


GIMEL (3).—The third letter of the Heb. alpha- 
bet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 3rd part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by g. 


GIMZO (i122; cf. Assyr. proper name Gamuzanu 
[Pinches, Hebraica, July 1886, p. 222]).—A town 
noticed with Aijalon and other places on the 
border of Philistia (2 Ch 288). It is the modern 
Jimzu near Aijalon. See SWP, vol. ii. sh. 
xvii.; Robinson, BRP? ii. 249; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 21. C. R. CONDER. 


GIN.—Two Heb. words are so tr? in AV: (1) m8 
pak in Job 189, Is 84, and wpin mékésh in Ps 140° 
1419, Am 3°, Job 404% AVm. The usual tr® of both 
words is ‘snare.’ As Driver shows, however (Joe/ 
and Amos, on Am 3°), the pah is the snare, the 
mokésh something without which the snare is 
useless, perhaps the bait. See SNARE. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV the word is spelt ‘ginne’ 
in Is 84, Am 3°, Job 40¥™; but in Job 18%, Ps 140° 
141? the spelling is ‘ grinne.’ ‘Grinne’ was changed 
in 1613 to ‘grin’; Dr. Paris in his ed. of 1762 cast 
out the 7, and the word has been ‘ gin’ ever since. 
But ‘gin’ and ‘grin’ are not the same. ‘Grin,’ 
from Anglo-Sax. grin or gryn, has many forms in 
Middle-Eng. (Wyclif’s Bible, 1382, shows grene, 
grane, gryn, grynne), and does mean a ‘trap. 
‘Gin’ is probably a contraction of ‘engine’ (Fr. 
engin), which comes from Lat. ingenvum and is 
used of any ingenious contrivance. A trap, how- 
ever, is a contrivance, and so the words got mixed 
in spelling and in meaning. 

In early writers ‘gin’ is used both abstractly of 
a contrivance, device, and concretely of an instru- 
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ment contrived for war, torture, or the like. Thus 
Piers Plowman, (B) xviii. 250— 

‘For gygas the geaunt with a gynne engyned,’ 
that is, ‘For Gigas the giant with a contrivance 
contrived’; Spenser, £Q Il. iii. 13— 

‘Which two, through treason and deceiptfull gin, 

Had slaine Sir Mordant and his lady bright.’ 
As an instrument of torture, /Q I. v. 35— 

‘Typhoeus joynts were stretched on a gin.’ 

The word ‘grin’ by and by went out of use, and ‘gin’ 
became restricted to the meaning of trap or snare. 
T. Fuller, Holy Warre, v. 1 (p. 247), says, ‘Now 
Satan, the master-juggler, needeth no wires or 
ginnes to work with, being all ginnes himself Ase) 
transcendent is the activity of a spirit.’ It was 
specially applied to snares for birds, as T. Adams, 
Works, i. 7, ‘For hunting, they have nets ; for 
fowling, gins ; for fishing, baits’; and iii. 17, Givi 
the air, the birds fly high above our reach, yet we 
have gins to fetch them down.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GINATH (nya, Tdwvd AB, Twvwd Luc, ).—Father 
of Tibni, who unsuccessfully laid claim against 
Omri to the throne of Israel (1 K 167? **). 


GINNETHOI, AV Ginnetho (‘inj3).—A priest 
among the returned exiles (Neh 12%). The name 
appears in Neh 1216 108 as Ginnethon (j\nj3). See 
GENEALOGY. 


GINNETHON.—See GINNETHOI. 
GIRDLE.—See DREss, vol. i. p. 6267. 


GIRGASHITE (in Heb. always sing. win ‘the 
Girgashite,’ and rightly so rendered in RV; in 
LXX and Josephus 6 Tepyecatos; in AV onl 
twice in sing. Gn 10%, 1 Ch 14; elsewhere plural, 
‘Girgashites’).—Very little is known of this 
people, whose name, though occurring several 
times in OT in the list of Can. tribes * (Gn 10% 
154, Dt 7! [and 20" in Sam. and LXX], Jos 3122411, 
1Ch 14, Neh 98) affords no indication of their 
position, or to what branch of the Can. they 
belonged, except in two instances, namely, Gn 102, 
where the G. is given as the name of the fifth son 
of Canaan, and Jos 241, where the G. would seem 
to have inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, 
the Isr. having been obliged to cross over that 
river in order to fight the men of Jericho, among 
whom were the Girgashites. It has been suggested 
that a town (now in ruins), near the mouth of the 
Wady Samakh, called Kersa, might be identified 
with Gergesa; the former being pronounced, it is 
said, nearly the same as the latter by the Bedawin. 
Gergesa contains, moreover, the same consonants 
as the Heb. waa (Girgashi, LXX of Tepyecato ; see 
GERASENES, p. 160°), found in Gn 15%, Dt 7} etc., 
and, if the same word, would be the district or chief 
town of the G., which, according to Jerome and 
Eusebius (OS.?p. 256, 14, p. 162, 18), was situated on 
a hill sloping steeply to the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. There is, then, a probability that Gir- 
gashi, Kersa, and Gergesa (where our Lord healed 
the demoniac and allowed the demons to enter 
into a herd of swine which ran down the steep 
into the sea) are one and the same. 

A fragment of an Assyr. tablet (K. 261, Brit. 
Mus.) possibly throws a ray of light on this 
people. In that text the Kirkisati, possibly the 
‘Girgashites,} are mentioned more than once, in 
one case accompanied by the adjective rabbati— 
‘numerous.’ These Kirkisati seem to have been 
one of the nations attacked by an early ruler named 

* In the Hex. Girgashite is mentioned only by JE and D. 


+ See the remark upon the resemblance of the pronunciation 
of Kersa and Gergesa, above. 
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Gazzani (?father of Tidal). According to Origen 
(in Jo vi. 41), the Girgashites (oi I'epyeoator) were so 
called from an old town, on the shore of the lake, 
called Gergesa. This is hardly far enough east 
to make the Assyr.-Bab. Kirkisati identical with 
the Girgashites, unless (as is possible) we suppose 
them (being a ‘numerous’ people) to have founded 
colonies in or near Mesopotamia; or that the Bab. 
ruler led an army all the way to the ‘land of the 
Amorites,’ as, in fact, many of the kings of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria are recorded to have done,— 
indeed, the lath ate of Gn not only states that the 
Bab. kings there mentioned went so far, but that 
one of their allies was Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, a country situated at a still greater distance. 
It is noteworthy that the Talmud contains a 
tradition of the G. appealing to Alexander the 
Great, during his sojourn in Palestine, complaining 
of having been banished from Canaan by the Jews, 
and asking justice. The existence of the G. at 
such alate period implies that they were, in early 
times, an important tribe or nationality, thus 
agreeing with what is stated in OT, and with the 
Assyr. reference to the Kirkisati. 
I. A. PINCHES. 

GIRZITE (Kethibh *123, Keré ‘125, the Gizrite ; 
B rov Tecerpt, A tov Tecepel cal rov Tefpatov).—Acc. 
to 1 S 278, David and his men, while living at the 
court of Achish king of Gath, ‘made a raid upon 
the Geshurites (which see), and the Girzites (RVm 
Gizrites), and the Amalekites: for those nations 
were the inhabitants of the land, which were of 
old, as thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of 
Egypt.’ The LXX (B) is probably correct in read- 
ing only one name ‘Gizrites’ for ‘Geshurites and 
Girzites,’ viz. the Canaanite inhabitants of Gezer, 
a town on the 8.W. border of Ephraim (Jos 10% 
1670, Jg 1), the modern Tell Jezer, between 
Emmaus (‘Amwds, Nicopolis) and Ekron (‘AXir). 
The original population, which had not been driven 
out by the Ephraimites, retained its independence 
till the days of Solomon, when Pharaoh king of 
Egypt conquered the city, and gave it with his 
daughter to Solomon; the latter rebuilt it (1 K 
915-17), See GEZER; and cf. Moore, Judges, p. 47f.; 
G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 215. 

J. F. STENNING. 

GISHPA, AV Gispa (sx5v3).—An overseer of the 
Nethinim (Neh 11”), but text probably corrupt (cf. 
Berth.-Ryssel ad loc.). See GENEALOGY. 


GITTAIM (o:73).—A town of Benjamin (2), 2 S 43, 
noticed with Hazor and Ramah, Neh 11*. The 
site is unknown. 


GITTITES.—See GATH. 
GITTITH.—See PSALMs. 


GIVE.—41. The verb [jix] dzan, which is formed 
from }} the ear, is used in the Hiphil, meaning ‘ to 
listen,’ 41 times, and 32 times it is tr? in AV § give 
ear,” the other renderings being ‘hearken’ Gn 
4°, Nu 2338, Job 916 33! 3416 3714, ‘hear’ Ps 13517 
140° (RV ‘give ear’); ‘give good heed’ Ec 12° 
(RiVes ponder, RVm ‘give ear’). Sometimes it is 
God that gives ear or is entreated to give ear, 
sometimes It is man. In Apoer. the phrase also 
occurs, 2 Es 8 (auribus percipere) ; Wis 6? (évwri- 
fouar) ; Sir 4% (Sraxotw), 6 (dkotw). It isnot found 
in NT. For the phrase ef. Marlowe, Faustus, Vv. 
ii. “The devil threatened to tear me in pieces if 
I once gave ear to divinity; and now ’tis too 
late’; and Milton, PZ ix. 1067— 

“0 Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 


To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfet man’s voice.’ 


2. The verb to ‘give’ is used with various sub- 
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stantives to form phrases, some of which are archaic 
and biblical, others obsolete. 1. Give attendance, 
1 Ti 43 ‘give attendance to reading’ (rpécexe, RV 
‘give heed’); He 7!8 ‘no man gave attendance at 
the altar’ (rpocéoxnxe). 2. Give heed, Wis 6'* ‘the 
giving heed unto her laws’ (pocox%) ; 1 Ti 14, He 
2} (mpocéxew) ; cf. Ps 39? Wyc. 1388, ‘Y abidynge 
abood the Lord ; and he gaf tent tome’ (LXX mpoo- 
éoxev po). 3. Give diligence, 2P 15 ‘giving all 
diligence’ (crovdiy racay wapecevéyxaytes, RV ‘add- 
ing all diligence’) ; 12° ‘ give diligence’ (crovddcare); 
Jude * ‘when I gave all diligence’ (récav orovdhy 
movovpevos). 4. Give audience, Ac 15” (dxodw, RV 
‘hearken ’) ; 2272 (dxovw, RV as AV). 5. Give re- 
werence, He 12° (évrpérouat). 6. Gwe occasion, Dt 
2214 ‘if a man take a wife. . . and give occasions 
of speech against her’ (037 nvsby ad ov); RV ‘lay 
shameful things to her charge’; Driver, ‘frame 
against her wanton charges’; the phrase, which 
is uncertain in meaning, is fully discussed by 
Driver, Deut. p. 254 f.), so 2217, 2 Co 52 (ddopuhv 
d.ddvres), 7. Give testimony, Sir 36% ‘Give testi- 
mony unto those that thou hast possessed from the 
beginning, and raise up prophets that have been in 
thy name’ (dds papripiov); Ac 138% ‘he raised up 
David to be their king; to whom also he gave 
testimony, and said’ (@ kal elev paprupjoas, RV 
‘bare witness’); so 14%. For 2K 11” ‘And he 
brought forth the king’s son, and put the crown 
upon him, and gave him the testimony’ (nmyacnx, 
AV 1611 ‘the Testimonie’), see TESTIMONY. 8. 
Give witness, Job 29% ‘when the eye saw me, it 
gave witness to me’ (‘sym); Ac 10* ‘To him give 
all the prophets witness’ (uaprupodow, RV ‘bear 
... witness’). 9. Give record, 1 Jn 5” ‘the 
record that God gave of his Son’ (jv weuapripnkey 
6 6e6s, RV ‘the witness that God hath borne con- 
cerning his Son’). 10. Gwe word, Ps 68" ‘The 
Lord gave the word’ (1pkyjm yy, RV ‘the Lord 
giveth the word’). 11. Give voice, Ps 18% ‘The 
Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice’ (ip jn: "yy, RV ‘the Most 
High uttered his voice.’ n 457 AVm and 
RVm ‘ And he gave forth his voice in weeping’ for 
text ‘And he wept aloud,’ Heb. °232 \9pny jn; and 
Jer 25°" Cov. ‘He shal geve a greate voyce (like 
the grape gatherers)’; Ac 26! ‘when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them’ (xar7- 
veyxa Widov, RV ‘gave my vote’). 12. Gwe com- 
mandment, Ex 252 ‘TI will commune with thee... 
of all things which I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel’ ("nix nixx); 1 Ch 
1412 «And when they had left their gods there, 
David gavea commandment, and they were burned 
with fire’ (317 2pk1, RV ‘gave commandment’) ; 
Ezr 4%! ‘Give ye now commandment to cause these 
men to cease’ (ayy wv, RV ‘Make ye now a 
decree’); Ps 71° ‘thou hast given commandment 
to save me’ (nx) ; Jn 14%! ‘as the Father gave me 
commandment, so I do’ (TR éverethard wou, L Tr 
WH evrodhv edwxév por); Ac 1? (évrekduevos) ; 23°° 
(wapayyethas, RV ‘charging’) ; He 11” (éveretharo). 
13. Gwe charge, 28 18° ‘when the king gave all 
the captains charge’ (niyz); Job 34% “Who hath 
given him a charge over the earth?’ (vby app, RV 
©Who gave him a charge?’); Jer 477 (m)-my) ; Mt 
48 «He shall give his angels charge concerning thee’ 
(€vredetrac), so Lk 4°; 1 Ti 5’ ‘And these things 
give in charge’* (kat rafra mapdryyedre, RV ‘ These 

* Twice the phrase ‘give in charge’ occurs in Shaks. in the 


same sense of ‘command,’ but in a context which suggests the 
mod. meaning ‘ give charge of,’ I Henry VI. u. iii. 1— 
‘ Porter, remember what I gave in charge ; 
And when you have done so, bring the keys to me’ ; 
Tempest, Vv. i. 8— 
* How fares the king and’s followers ? 
Confin’d together 
In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 
Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir.’ 
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things also command’); 613 «J give thee charge’ 
(Ilapayyéh\w oo, RV ‘I charge thee’). 14, Give 
Judgment, 2K 25° ‘and they gave judgment upon 
him’ (navn iay ma, AVm ‘spake judgment with 
him,’ RVm ‘spake with him of judgment’); so 
Jer 39% Cf. Sir T. More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. 
p. 15), ‘An other sorte sytteth upon their alle- 
bencheis, and there amonge their cuppes they geve 
judgment of the wittes of writers.’ 15. Give 
sentence, Jer 4 ‘now also will I give sentence 
against them’ (o'yeyn 12%, RV as AVm ‘utter 
judgments’) ; Lk 23% ‘ Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required’ (émékpive). 16. Give 
counsel, 2S 177 ‘the counsel that Ahithophel hath 
given is not good at this time’ (yy-wx ayyz), so 1K 
128-18, 2Ch 108 17. Give assurance, Ac 17%! (rlorw 
tapacxmv). 18. Give place, (a) literally, Is 49% 
‘give place to me that I may dwell’ (Say3) ; Sir 
29” ‘Give place, thou stranger, to an honourable 
man’ (é&ehde, RV ‘go forth’) ; Mt 9% * Give place: 
for the maid is not dead’ (’Avaxwpetre); and (0) 
figuratively, Gal 2° ‘To whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour’ (eiéayev). Cf. Ro 
12”, Eph 4%, and Babees Book (Early Eng. Text 
Soc.), p. 1083— 


* Sit thou not in the highest place, 
Where the good man is present, 
But gyue him place: his maners marke 
Thou with graue aduysement.’ 
Knox in his ‘Godly Letter to the Faithful in 
London’ (Works, iii. 167), says, ‘ But, Deir Breth- 
rene, be subject unto God, and gif place to his 
wraith, that ye may eschape his everlasting ven- 
geance.’ Cassius says to Brutus (Shaks. Jul. Ces. 
IV. iii. 146)— 
* Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils.’ 
Tindale uses ‘ give room’ in the same way, Prologe 
to the Pentateuch, ‘Isaac, when his welles which 
he had digged were taken from him, geveth rowme 
and resisteth not.’ 

3. To ‘give oneself to’ is a phrase of occasional 
occurrence, representing various expressions in the 
original, but always implying energy. or absorption 
in the pursuit spoken of. It occurs Ec 2? ‘TI sought 
in mine heart to give myself unto wine’ (2 mw 
“yany, lit., as AV, ‘to draw my flesh with wine,’ 
RV ‘to cheer my flesh with wine’); Ac 64 
‘we will give ourselves continually to prayer’ 
(rpockaptepjcouev, RV ‘ we will continue stedfastly 
in prayer’); 1 Co 7° ‘that ye may give yourselves 
to fasting and prayer’ (TR iva cxoddgnre rp vnorele 
Kal TH mpoceuxy, edd. iva cxoAdonre TH Tpocevxn, RV 
‘that ye may give yourselves unto prayer’); 1 Ti 
415 <oive thyself wholly to them (év rovrots tot). 
Sometimes the phrase is restricted to some part of 
the person, as the heart, Ec 1-17 “T gave my heart 
to know wisdom,’ Sir 39°; or the mouth, Ps 50% 
‘Thou givest thy mouth to evil’ (myta nnby 79). 
And then we have the frequent phrase given Zo, 
with the same meaning and used both of good and 
bad pursuits. The expressions in the original are 
as a rule much more forcible than the Eng. phrase. 
They are, Pr 23? ‘if thou be a man given to appe- 
tite’ (nay wpy Syzpy, lit. ‘if the owner of soul 
[=desire] thou’; so Ec 88 ‘given to it [wicked- 
ness]’); Pr 24% ‘meddle not with them that are 
given to change’ (ow-ny ‘changelings,’ or perhaps, 
as Del., ‘ revolutionaries’); Jer 6% 8! ‘given to 
covetousness ’(ys2yyia, lit. ‘[greedy] gainer of [greedy] 
gain’); 1 Es2?" ‘given to rebellion and war’ (suv Te- 
hodyres, lit. ‘accomplishing’); Sir 17% ‘given to 
evil’ (él ra movnpd, RV omits); 19 ‘given to 
drunkenness’ (ué6ucos, RV ‘that is a drunkard’) ; 
Ac 176 ‘wholly given to idolatry’ (xareldwhov 
odcav, RV ‘full of idols’); Ro 12% ‘given to hos- 
pitality’ (rhv girokeviay dusKovtes, lites pursuing 
hospitality,’ as RVm); 1 Ti3? ‘given to hospitality 
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(pidsEevos, lit. ‘guest-loving’) ; 3? ‘given to wine’ 
(rdvowos, RV ‘brawler’; so Tit 1%); 3° ‘given to 
much wine’ (olvw mo\A@ mpocéxwv) ; Tit 17‘ given to 
filthy lucre’ (aicxpoxepdys, lit. ‘basely greedy,’ RV 
‘ greedy of filthy lucre’) ; 2 ‘given to much wine’ 
(olvw ToAAG SedovAwuévas, RV ‘enslaved to much 
wine’). 

4. In the sense of grant, admit, ‘give’ is often 
found in writers of the date of AV. Thus Shaks. 
Winter’s Tale, U1. ii. 96— 


‘The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone’ ; 


and Milton, PZ ii. 14— 
‘Though oppressed and fallen 
I give not heaven for lost.’ 

This idiom does not occur in AV, but closely 
associated with it is the sense of give leave to, seen 
in Mt 134 ‘Unto you it is given to know’ (tpiy 
déd0rar yvGvac); and 1 Co 12° ‘1 give you to under- 
stand? (yrwpléw tyuiv, lit. ‘I make known to you’), 
phrases which are as old as Wyclif, and in common 
use still. Cf. Milton, PZ ix. 818— 


‘Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 
Without copartner?’ 


There is a further extension of this sense in Job 
243 «Though it be given him to be in safety,’ 7.e. 
though he be not merely permitted but enabled. 

5. When followed by certain adverbs, ‘give’ is 
used in ways that are at least archaic now. (1) 
Give again=give back, restore, Lv 25°!5 (aw, 
RV ‘give back’); Ezk 33% ‘If the wicked restore 
(2'¥) the pledge; give again (ov, lit. ‘make com- 

lete’) that he had robbed ... he shall surely 
ive’; Lk 4% ‘And he closed the book, and he 
gave it again to the minister’ (dmodovs, RV ‘gave 
it back’). See AGAIN. (2) Gwe forth, Nu 208 
‘Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes; and 
it shall give forth his water’ (jm); Ac 1° ‘And 
they gave forth their lots’ (¢dwxav). (8) Give out, 
Jos 18* ‘Give out from among you three men for 
each tribe’ (=‘ choose out,’ which is Coverdale’s 
tr, ‘give out’ is the Bishops’ tr, Heb. 039 117, 
RV ‘appoint for you’; in Dt 13 the same phrase 
is tr4 ‘take you’ in both AV and RV; it occurs 
also in Jg 20’, 2S 16%); Jer 416 ‘watchers come 
from a far country, and give out their voice against 
the cities of Judah’ (33m; cf. Mk 15°7 Wye. [1388], 
‘And Jhesus gaf out a greet cry, and diede’); 
Ac 8° ‘Giving out that himself was some great 
one’ (déywr, lit. ‘saying,’ as all previous Eng. 
versions, Vulg. dicens, but Luther gab vor). (4) 
Give over, always with the meaning ‘surrender,’ 
modern ‘give up,’ Ps 11818 78°0-62, Ts 194, Sir 936 
307 33”, Ro 1, Eph 4% Cf. Pr. Bk., Collect for 
St. Andrew’s Day (1559-1604), ‘Grant unto us all, 
that we being called by thy holy word may forth- 
with give over ourselves obediently to follow thy 
holy commandments’ (changed in 1662 into ‘give 
up ourselves’). (5) Gwe up, 2S 249 ‘And Joab 
gave up the sum of the number of the people unto 
the king’ (jm)=‘delivered,’ as most earlier ver- 
sions (CX. édwxev, Vulg. dedit). J. HAsTinas. 


GIZONITE (°3117).—A gentilic name which 

in 1 Ch 11* in the colloe. wan ov” * Hdehen sie 
Gizonite.’ In all probability this should be corrected 
to ‘pan y¥; ‘Jashen (cf. the parallel passage 2 § 2332) 
the Gunite’ (so Klosterm., Budde, Driver, Kittel). 
The ‘ Gunite’ (Nu 26%) is confirmed by the reading 
of A and Luc. Twurt or Tovvl, and even by the 
meaningless Douoroyevvourely of B. See JASHEN. 


GIZRITE.—See GIRZITE. 


GLASS (n’p:3], vados) is an artificial substance, 


fusible, usually more or less transparent or trans- 
lucent, and composed of a mixture of metallic 
silicates. One of the metals present is always 
either potassium or sodium, the other being gener- 
ally calcium or lead. Thus modern window glass 
contains the silicates of sodium and calcium, crown 
glass those of potassium and calcium, and flint 
glass those of potassium and lead. Other metals 
such as iron may be present, either accidentally as 
impurities, or designedly as colouring matters. 
Although the references to glass in Scripture are 
few, its manufacture is of high antiquity, and in 
the progress of civilization it has served many 
purposes both of use and ornament. 


The origin of the art of glass-making is obscure. The account 
given by Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 25), of its accidental pro- 
duction through the melting of blocks of ‘nitrum’ employed 
by some sailors to support their caldron over a fire which they 
had made on the sands at the mouth of the river Belus in 
Syria, is well known but fabulous. The assertion, however, 
that no fire burning in the open air could possibly give rise to 
sufficient heat for the formation of glass, is incorrect, as crude 
glass is known to have been produced during the burning of 
a stack of wheat. But, even if Pliny’s narrative were credible, 
the glass he describes, consisting of a single alkaline silicate, 
would have been soluble in water, and of no practical use. It 
is probable that the process of vitrification was first observed 
in the course of metallurgical operations. The art was widely 
known in the ancient world, and, while its origin may be diffi- 
cult to localize, it is in Egypt that the earliest traces of it have 
hitherto been found. Glass-blowers are represented on the 
walls of the Tomb of Ti at Sakkhara, which dates from the 
5th dynasty, and on many other tombs of later date, such as 
those at Beni-Hasan (Usertesen 1, 12th dynasty, B.c. 3500). 
There is similar pictorial evidence that glass vases were used 
for wine in Egypt at least as early as the Exodus. Glass was 
also known in very ancient times in Assyria and Babylonia 
(see vol. i. p. 2209), and even in China. 

The earliest glass was opaque or semi-opaque. The art of 
making it transparent was a later development; and even the 
first transparent glass was not colourless, but tinted. The oldest 
dated specimen of glass as yet known is a small ornament found 
at Thebes, in the shape of a lion’s head. It is of opaque blue 
glass, and bears the name of Nu-Antef Iv. (11th dynasty). Next 
to it comes an opaque glass jug of turquoise blue colour with 
yellow ornaments, having round the neck the name and titles 
of Tahutmes m1. (18th dynasty). The oldest dated transparent 
glass known is a vase found by Layard at Nimroud, and bearing 
the name of Sargon (B.c. 722-705). (These objects are all in 
the British Museum. The first is figured in the Introduction to 
the Catalogue of oe objects in the South Kensington Museum, 
p. ix, the second in Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp. ii. 140, and the 
third in Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 197). 

The sands at the mouth of the Belus, the scene of Pliny’s 
legend, were famous for their glass-making excellence, and 
were largely exported for this purpose to Sidon and elsewhere 
(Strabo, Geog. xvi. ii. 25; Jos. Wars, m. x. 12). Pliny refers to 
Sidon as a famous seat of glass manufacture, and Strabo also 
mentions the glass-works of Alexandria. Glass has been made 
in Hebron since very early times, and the glass-works there 
are said to supply in modern times a large part of the glass- 
ware used in Southern Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. 


The references to glass in OT are few, and only 
one is direct, viz. that in Job 28!”, where RV so 
renders nmn3} (AV crystal), following LXX wanos 
and Vulg. vitrum, the allusion being to a rare 
and valuable substance, than which wisdom is 
still more precious. From Pr 23%! it may be in- 
ferred that drinking-cups of transparent glass were 
used by the Hebrews. The phrase ‘treasures hid 
in the sand,’ in the blessing of Zebulun (Dt 33%), 
is interpreted in the Targum of Ps-Jonathan as 
referring to the sands of the Belus with their 
glass-making properties. (See Driver, Devt. 
410). It has been supposed that the name 
ny ndqvp ‘burnings of waters’ (Jos 118 135) may 
refer to glass-works, but the allusion may only 
be to the hot springs in the neighbourhood (for 
the various opinions and authorities see Keil, in 
loc,). There is a legend in the Koran (ch. 27) 
about a glass pavement in Solomon’s palace at 
Jerus. which the queen of Sheba mistook for 
water. Recent excavations attest that glass was 


in use in Palestine at a very early date, and was 
most common during the Roman period (Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, p. 518). 

The Gr. word tados or tedos was applied by 
classical writers, not only to glass, but to mineral 
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substances with similar properties (Herod. iii. 24; 
Achilles Tatius, ii. 3). Glass, indeed, was early 
used for making imitation gems (Pliny, xxxvi. 26), 
which Herodotus calls \Owa xurd (ii. 69). In NT 
Yadros and vddwos are found only in Rev. The adj. 
is used in 4% 15? of a sea; the noun occurs in 
211821, gold being compared to it. In the former 
instances there may be an allusion to limpid trans- 
parency (in 4° the sea is éuola xpvordd\d\w, cf. 221), 
but in the latter, notwithstanding the adj. diavyis 
in 21”, the reference is obviously to brilliant lustre. 
Probably in all instances the point of the compari- 
son is smoothness and sheen (in 15? the sea is peury- 
Hévn wupl, and in 22! the ‘crystal’ river is \aumpés). 

All other passages where glass occurs in AV 
refer to mirrors, and these were almost universally 
of polished metal, Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 26) 
speaks of mirrors in connexion with the glass 
manufacture of Sidon, but his words seem to 
describe an unsuccessful experiment (see MIRROR). 
Windows in Pal. do not appear to have been 
glazed in ancient times, though glazed windows 
have been found in the ruins of Pompeii (Smith’s 
Dict. Antig. s.v. vitrum). 


LitrrATurRE.—Dunlop, Glass in the Old World, where many 
authorities are mentioned; Nesbitt, Introd. to Catalogues of 
Slade collection in Brit. Mus. and of glass articles in S. Kens. 
Mus.; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii. 140ff.; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist. of Art in Ancient Egypt, 375, and in Chaldewea and Assyria, 
306; Erman, Ancient Egypt, 458; Maspero, Egyptian Archo- 
logy, 258 ff. JAMES PATRICK. 


GLASS.—The word ‘glass,’ which is now col- 
loquial Eng. for ‘ mirror,’ occurs with this meaning 
in AV, both in OT and NT. In Is 3% ‘the glasses’ 
are part of the ‘bravery’ of the daughters of Zion 
(o°353n, RV ‘hand mirrors’). The translation is 
disputed by Ewald, who prefers ‘ gauzes,’ ‘ trans- 
parent garments,’ but it is generally accepted. 
‘Glass’ is, however, an unfortunate rendering, as 
the material of which the gil/dyén was made was 
polished metal. The same word is used in 8! of a 
writing-tablet. In Ex 38° we read of ‘ the looking- 
glasses (1611 ‘looking glasses’) of the women as- 
sembling’ (nk2sa niqp, AVm ‘brasen glasses,’ RV 
‘mirrors of the serving women’), which were given 
to make the laver of brass and its brazen foot in 
the tabernacle.* And in Job 37!8 the sky is ‘as a 
molten looking-glass’ (1611 ‘looking glasse,’ Heb. 
py sa, RV ‘as a molten mirror’). 

In Sir 12" the metaphor is used of a person 
wiping the rust off a looking-glass, but never 
being able to wipe it altogether away. The Gr. 
word is écomtpov (RV ‘mirror’), which is found 
once elsewhere in LXX, Wis 7%, where it is tr@ 
in AV ‘mirror’ (the only occurrence of that Eng. 
word). This is the Gr. word which is tr@ ‘ glass’ = 
‘mirror’ in NT. It is found only in 1 Co 13%, 
Ja 1% (RV ‘mirror’). In 2 Co 3 the verb xaror- 
tpl~w (which occurs only here and in the middle 
voice) is tr’ ‘beholding as in a glass’ (RV ‘ reflect- 
ing as a mirror,’ RVm ‘beholding as in a mirror’). 
Cf. Spenser, Hymne of Heavenly Beautve— 

‘Those unto all he daily doth display 

And show himselfe in th’ image of his grace, 

As in a looking-glasse, through which he may 

Be seene of all his creatures vile and base, 

That are unable else to see his face, 

His glorious face ! which glistereth else so bright, 

That th’ Angels’ selves can not endure his sight.’ 
T. Adams in like manner speaks of seeing through 
a glass (Practical Works, ii. 27), ‘He that hath 
seen heaven with the eye of faith, through the 
glass of the Scripture, slips off his coat with 
Joseph, and springs away.’ But he also uses ‘in 
a glass’ (ii. 2), ‘The world is a glass, wherein we 
may contemplate the eternal power and majesty 

*For the religious significance of this passage, see Cobb, 


Origines Judaic (1895), p. 233 ff. ; also Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism (1896), p. 881 f., and Expos. Times (1896-97), viii. 1. 
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of God.’ So Tindale (Expositions, Parker Soe., p. 
89) speaks of the law as a glass in which a 
man sees his own damnation. Bp. Hall, in his 
‘Contemplations’ (Works, 1634, ii. 107), uses the 
word literally : ‘How witty wee are to supply all 
the deficiencies of nature: if wee be low, wee can 
adde cubits to our stature; if ill colored, wee can 
borrow complexion ; if hayreless, periwiggs; if 
dim-sighted, glasses; if lame, croutches.’ And 
again, metaphorically (Works, ii. 119), ‘There 
cannot be a better glasse wherein to discerne the 
face of our hearts then our pleasures.’ Knox 
employs ‘mirror’ and ‘ glass’ together, ‘Epistle to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowes’ (Works, iii. 338): ‘The ex- 
positioun of your trubillis, and acknowledging of 
your infirmitie, war first unto me a verie mirrour 
and glass whairin I beheld my self sa rychtlie 
payntit furth, that nathing culd be mair evident to 
my awn eis.’ See preceding article and MIRROR. 
J. HASTINGS. 
GLEANING.—The Hebrew law on this subject is 
contained in Ly 19% 237% (both H) and Dt 2429-21, 
The first of these passages reads, ‘When ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners (ny5)* of thy field, neither shalt 
thou gather (npbn) the gleaning (wpb) of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean (>¥iya)}+ thy vineyard, 
neither shalt thou gather (upbm) the fallen fruit 
(v2) of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and for the stranger (73).? In Dt 2419-22 
the law regarding gleanings in the cornfield and 
the vineyard is stated in substantially the same 
terms, and a similar provision is extended to the 
olive garden, ‘ When thou beatest (naan, a technical 
term ; cf. Is 27!”) thine olive tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again, it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow.’ 
The story of Ruth illustrates the working of the 
above provisions, which give point also to the 
question of Gideon, ‘Is not the gleaning (niS>¥) of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?’ 
(Jg 8”). J. A. SELBIE. 


GLEDE (a3 rah, yi, vultur, Dt 141%).—In the 
passage (Ly 11"*) the word 7x7 d#dah, also tr? in the 
LXX yi, occurs in a corresp. position in the 
verse, and there can be little doubt that the asq of 
Dt is a textual error for sy7. In that passage AV 
tr. it ‘kite’ and RV ‘vulture.’ Dd@dh, from a root 
signifying to dart or fly swiftly, is undoubtedly one 
of the raptatores, but which it is impossible to 
say with certainty. Glede is an old name for the 
kite, and has been adopted by RV as well as AV 
for r@ah. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 186) 
thinks that 37 may refer to the buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris, Leach, which is one of the birds known 
in Arabic as ‘akdb, and one of those known as 
shahin. See FALCON, KITE, VULTURE. 

G. E. Post. 

GLISTER.—The three verbs ‘ glisten,’ ‘ glister,’ 
and ‘glitter’ come from the same Teutonic base, 
gli, to shine, ‘glitter’ being traced to the Scandi- 
navian, ‘glisten’ and ‘glister’ being apparently 
English in their earliest form. ‘ Glister’ is simply 
a frequentative form of ‘ glisten.’ 


*This is the technical term which gave its name to the 
Talmudic tract Peah, in which the interpretation of the 
‘corners’ and the whole subject of the rights of the poor to 
the produce of the land are discussed. 

t nibdy is used of the gleanings of a vineyard (Jg 8%, Is 2413, 
Jer 499, Mic 71) or of an olive tree (Is 176), not of grain (O27 ). 
The verb is used figuratively in Jg 2049 of the fate of the flying 
Benjamites, ‘And they gleaned of them aabbyn) in the high- 
ways five thousand men,’ and in Jer 69 ‘They shall thoroughly 
glean abdiys bbiy) the remnant of Israel as a vine.’ The other 
verb is used in Jg 17 of the seventy kings that gathered 
(armpdn) their meat under the table of Adoni-bezek; so fre- 
quently of picking up such articles as arrows, wood, etc. 
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The form ‘ glisten’ is not used in AV :* ‘glister’ 
is found five times in AV of 1611; ‘glitter,’ nine 
times. Both words are used freely by writers of 
the period, and apparently without difference of 
meaning, so that the MSS and texts are sometimes 
uncertain. The tendency of later editions is to 
change ‘glister’ into ‘glitter,’ as has been done 
(since 1762) in AV with Job 20%, which was 
‘glister’ in 1611; and as is constantly done now 
in quoting the proverb, ‘All that glisters is not 
gold,’ a proverb found in Shaks. (Merchant of 
Venice, 1. vii. 65), as well as in earlier writers, as 
T. Lever (Sermons, 1550, Arber’s ed. p. 22), ‘ Alas, 
good brethren, as trulye as al is not golde that 
glystereth, so is it not vertue and honesty, but 
very vice and hipocrisie, wherof England at this 
day dothe most glorye.’? As long as this proverb 
was quoted correctly (i.e. as long as ‘ glister’ re- 
mained in good English use), it had a tendency to 
give ‘glister’ a depreciatory sense. This has been 
noticed in Milton (see Verity’s notes on Lycidas in 
‘Pitt Press Milton,’ p. 126). But there is no such 
distinction in AV. In course of time ‘glister’ 
went out of use, and now ‘glitter’ (perhaps under 
the influence of the same proverb) is often used 
with the depreciation of ‘ glister,’ while ‘ glisten’ 
has taken up the more honourable sense which 
once belonged to ‘ glitter.’ 

The occurrences of ‘glister’ in AV 1611 are: 
(1) Job 20% ‘the glistering sword cometh out of 
his gall’ (p32 bdrdk, a word used either lit. of 
‘lightning,’ and then mostly in the plur. ‘lightning 
flashes,’ or fig. of the lightning-flash of a weapon. 
This fig. use is always applied to a weapon. AV 
then tr. by ‘ glitter’ in Dt 32%, Ezk 21) 78, Nah 3%, 
Hab 3"; but in Ezk 21" the feeble tr® is found ‘it 
is made bright,’ RV ‘it is made as lightning,’ as 
in _ vv.) In Dt 32" the Heb. is particularly 
bold: ‘If I whet the lightning of my sword,’ as 
RVm, EV ‘If I whet my glittering sword’). We 
find ‘glister’ applied to armour by Spenser, /Q 
I. i, 14— 

‘His glistring armor made 

A little glooming light, much like a shade.’ 
And by North, Plutarch, p. 395, ‘For the glister- 
ing of their harness, so richly trimmed and set 
forth with gold and silver, the colours of their 
arming coats upon their curaces, after the fashion 
of the Medes and Scythians, mingled with the 
bright glistering steel and shining copper, gave 
such a show as they went and removed to and fro, 
that made a light as clear as if all had been ona 
very fire, a fearful thing to look upon.’ The early 
Eng. versions apply the word frequently to fire, as 
Cov. Is 50" ‘Ye walke in the glistringe of youre 
owne fyre’; Ezk 14‘ And I loked, and beholde, a 
stormy wynde came out off the north with a greate 
cloude full of fyre, which with his glistre lightened 
all rounde aboute’ ; and v. ‘and the fyre gaue a 
glistre,t and out off the fyre there wente lighten- 
inge. 

(2) 1Ch 29? ‘glistering stones’ (maja; RV 
‘stones for inlaid work’). RV is rather an inter- 
pretation than a translation. The pwk was an 
eye-paint made of antimony, much used by 

astern ladies, and not confined to ladies (see 
Lane, Mod. Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 53; and 


* Nor in Shaks. or Milton, though it is at least as old as Udall, 
on Ac 10: ‘And sodainly beholde a certain man, whose 
countenaunce was full of maiestie, stood visible before me, in a 
glistening garmente.’ 

+ In the New Ed. of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary (vol. ii. 
1886) we find the entry ; ‘ G@uIsTER, subst. Lustre, glitter, ‘‘The 
glister of the profeit, that was jugeit heirof to have insewit to 
Scottis men, at the first sicht blindit mony menis eyis”— 
Knox, Hist. p.110. Su.—G. glistra, scintilla, Teut. glinster, id. 
glinsteren, glisteren, scintillare, fulgere. Although glister be 
used in Eng. as a verb, I have not observed that it occurs as a 
subst.’ But here are two examples from Coverdale, and at v.18 
the Gen. and Bishops’ Bibles have the subst. also. 
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Travels in Barbary?, 229). The word 
ae also in 2 K 9”, where in AVm the Heb. is 
tr? literally, ‘Jezebel . . . put her eyes in paint- 
ing’; Is 544, where ‘I will lay thy stones in fair 
colours’ is lit. as RVm ‘in antimony’ (it is the 
mortar, says Orelli, with which the new stones of 
Jerusalem will be set, that they may shine forth 
like dazzling eyes); and Jer 4% where the eye- 
paint is directly spoken of. The nearest parallel 
to our passage is Is 54", and the ‘glistering’ of 
AV is better than the ‘inlaid’ of RV; for some 
kind of coloured, brilliant stone seems meant. The 
LXX rendering is AiOovs rodvredeis (‘very costly 
stones’); Vulg. quasi stibinos (stibiwm, antimony) ; 
Wye. 1388 ‘stonys as of the colour of wd baomap 
oynement’ ; Luth. eingefasste Rubinen (taking the 

revious word along with this); so Cov. ‘set 

ubyes’; Rog. ‘set stones,’ with marg. ‘some 
read Carbuncle, or ani other precious stone called 
Stibion’; Gen. ‘carbuncle stones’ ; Bish. ‘ glyster- 
ing stones’; Dou. ‘asit were stibians,’ with marg. 
‘a, kind of finne white stone’; Ostervald, pierres 
@escarboncle; Segond, pierres brillantes; Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine, with marg. ‘pukh bedeutet anderwarts 
die Augenschminke, bezeichnet also wohl einen 
schwarzglanzenden Stein’; Cheyne, ‘stones of 
(i.e. edged with) antimony.’ For the Eng. word 
cf. Spenser, FQ I. iv. 8— 

* A mayden Queene that shone, as Titans ray, 

In glistring gold and peerelesse pretious stone.’ 

(3) 2 Es 10% ‘ And it came to pass, while I was 
talking with her, behold, her face upon a sudden 
shined exceedingly, and her countenance glistered, 
so that I was afraid of her and mused what it 
might be’ (species [Fritzsche specie] coruscus fiebat 
visus ejus, RV ‘her countenance glistered like 
lightning’). The countenance has the epithet 
‘glister’ applied to it in Spenser's Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie, quoted under GLASS— 

‘His glorious face! which glistereth else so bright, 
That th’ Angels selues can not endure his sight.’ 

(4) 1 Mac 69 ‘ Now when the sun shone upon the 
shields of gold and brass, the mountains glistered 
therewith, and shined like lamps of fire’ (as 6é 
éori\Bev 6 Hruos éwl Tas xpvods Kal xadxds [A omits 
kal xaAkds] domlidas, éori\Bev Ta bpn dw’ avTr&y, Kal 
karnvyatev ws Naumddes rupds; RV ‘Now when the 
sun shone upon the shields of gold and brass, the 
mountains shone therewith, and blazed like 
torches of fire’). The verb ori\Sev occurs once in 
NT, Mk 9° in the narrative of Christ’s transfigura- 
tion, 7a iudria airod éyévero ori\Bovta, where RV 
renders ‘his garments became glistering,’ after 
Rhem. version. 

(5) Lk 9 ‘And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered, and his raiment 
was white and glistering’ (6 iwaricuds abrod NevKds 
éLaotpdrrwv ; RV ‘became white and dazzling’). 
This is the only occurrence in NT of the Gr. 
compound ¢fasrpdrrev. It is found in LXX, 
Ezk 14 of the flashing of flames of fire, 17 and 
Dn 10° of the glittering of burnished brass, “and 
Nah 3° of flashing spears. The simple verb is 
used twice by St Luke (and by no other NT 
writer), 1774 of the flashing of lightning, and 244 of 
the ‘shinthg garments’ (RV ‘dazzling apparel’) of 
the angels at the tomb.* The meaning of the 
simple verb, then, is to flash as lightning, and the 
compound means to flash forth, and may be con- 
sciously chosen (as Farrar holds) to suggest that 
the flashing was from some inward radiance. The 
versions as a rule are feeble and inadequate: 
Vulg. ‘vestitus ejus albus et refulgens’; Wye. 

* Of. Milton, Comus, 219— 

‘TI see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme good, t? whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 


Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unassail’d.’ 
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‘his clothing whit shining’; Luther ‘sein Kleid 
war weiss, und glinzte’; Tind. ‘his garment was 
whyte and shoon’ ; so Cov. (shyned), Rog., Cran., 
Gen. 1557; Gen. 1560 ‘ his garment was white and 
glistered’; Bish. ‘his garment shining very white’; 
Rhem. ‘his raiment white and glistering’; Ost. 
“ses habits devinrent blancs et resplendissants 
comme un éclair’; Olt. ‘ses vétements devinrent 
éblouissants de blancheur’; Seg. ‘Son vétement 
devint d’une éclatante blancheur’; Weizsicker 
‘sein Gewand ward strahlend weiss.? The RV 
word ‘dazzling’ (intreduced also at Lk 244) is new, 
and involves a new idea which the Gr. word does 
not suggest, and which transfers the mind from 
the sight to the spectators. * 

By a strange contrast Tindale uses ‘ glistringe 
whyte’ (Lv 13**5) of the ‘ bright spot’ in the skin 
which had to be examined for leprosy. Bunyan 
more appropriately (Holy War, p. 146) makes 
Emmanuel command ‘that those that waited upon 
him should go and bring forth out of his Treasury 
those white and glistering robes that I, said he, 
have provided and laid up in store for my Mansoul.’ 
And Rutherford (Letters, No. 51) writes to Marion 
M‘Naught, ‘I dare in faith say and write (I am 
not dreaming), Christ is but seeking (what He 
will have and make) a clean glistering bride out 
of the fire.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GLORIOUS.—The adj. ‘glorious’ had a wider 
eo eats formerly than it has now. Thus 
Sylvester, Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.— 


‘Yet will I not this Work of mine give o’re. 
The Labour’s great : my Courage yet is more ; 


Ther’s nothing Glorious but is hard to get.’ 

It is applied in AV not only to the king (2 S 6”), 
and the king’s daughter (Ps 45%), but also to the 
beauty of Ephraim standing above its fertile 
valley (Is 28!-4), and the security of Tyre ‘in the 
heart of the seas’ (Ezk 27°); Wisdom is glorious 
(Wis 61%), and the ‘fruit of good labours’ (3%), 
and the ‘long robe of righteousness’ (Sir 278) ; 
and (not only figuratively but literally) dress is 
described as glorious, Esther’s (Ad. Est 14? 15), 
the apparel of the young men of Judah in the 

eaceful days of Simon (1 Mac 14°), and even 

icanor’s apparel (2 Mac 8*). 

But the most evidently obsolete use of the word 
is when it means boastful, or as we still say vain- 
glorious, Ad. Est 117 164 (‘lifted up with the 
glorious words of lewd persons that were never 
good,’ tots r&v dmeipaydbwy Kbumos érapbévres, RV 
©poastful’). This meaning of ‘glorious,’ which 
follows Lat. gloriosus, was once common, and is 
still retained by the French gloriewx. Thus 
Bacon (Essays, ‘Of Followers and Friends,’ Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 198), ‘Likewise Glorious Followers, 
who make themselves as Trumpets, of the Com- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of Incon- 
venience’; and ‘Of Vaine-glory’ (p. 216), ‘The 
that are Glorious must needs be Factious ; for all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons.’ So Chapman, 
Homer’s Iliads, xiii. 738— 

‘ Vain-spoken man and glorious.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GLORY (IN OT).—In EV ‘glory’ most frequently 
corresponds to the Hebrew 723, which is also, owing 
to the difference between Hebrew and English 
idiom, in some cases tr by ‘ glorious’ (¢.g. Is 4? 11”, 
Neh 9°). But several other Heb. words are also 
sometimes tr¢ by ‘glory’ or ‘glorious,’ viz. nyax, T7¥, 
and the Niph. and Hiph. of the vb. [778] in Zee 118 
and v.2 (RVm), Ex 15%}, Is 427); ix} Ps 764; vin 


* ‘White and dazzling’ is Mrs. Lewis’s tr2 of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest, but with marg. ‘like lightning.’ er; cf. 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew translation of the Gospels, p77) pda. 
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é.g. Ps 45° 148% ; a7 e.g. Is 5" (cf. w4n 63) 16. 
nmyan e.g. Ps 16%! 2029 ey ay es 134 one? i ee 
‘glory’ occurs several times as tr" of the Aram. 
x77. The verb ‘to glory’ in EV generally corre- 
sponds to Dm ‘to make one’s boast of,’ e.g. Jer 
9% ; and ‘to glorify’ or ‘be glorified’ to various 
verbal forms of the roots 723 and 1p. 

Full details as to the various Heb. words must 
be sought in the Heb. lexicon or in commentaries 
on the various passages. Generally speaking, the 
English term is sufficiently clear from the context 
in spite of the number of the Heb. words which it 
renders. But we have to consider here some 
characteristic or peculiar uses of the term, espe- 
cially the important ideas expressed by the phrase 
‘the glory of J”.’ 

i. 1. The ‘glory’ of men or of material objects calls 
for little explanation. A man’s ‘glory’ is some- 
times the outward tokens of his prosperity, such 
as silver and gold, or the splendour of his appear- 
ance; sometimes his reputation, the esteem in 
which he is held. For the first sense we may refer 
to Is 618, where the term stands in parallelism with 
‘wealth.’ Again in Hag 2’ ‘ glory’ is parallel to the 
‘desirable things of all nations’; we must con- 
sider these to be more explicitly described by the 
next verse as consisting of silver and gold, and 
these in their turn (v.°) as constituting ‘the latter 
glory’ of the temple; cf. also Is 66%, Ps 4916-17, 
Nah 2°. In the last passage we are near to what 
was pie te the original meaning of the Heb. 
kabéd, viz. ‘weight’; cf. the use of the vb. kabéd in 
e.g. Job 6%, and the noun kébed in Pr 278, We may 
notice also the association of the word (£a@bé6d) with 
‘Osher ‘riches’ in Est 5", where it also stands in 
parallelism with 766, ‘multitude.’ So the glory of 
a king (or a nation) consists in the warriors that 
betoken his might, Is 87 17°* 2116; of Lebanon (Is 
60!°), in the trees with which it is covered. The 
‘king’s daughter’ of Ps 45% is ‘all glorious’ in 
virtue of her richly adorned clothing; cf. Ex 28, 
and metaphorically Job 19°. 

2. For instances of ‘glo in the sense of ‘re- 
putation’ see Ps 4”, Job 29°, 2 S 67° (*‘ How glorious 
was the king of Israel,’ ¢.e. ‘how much reputation 
did he gain for himself ’—ironically). But in most 
cases where the Heb. word (£a@béd) has this sense, 
it is tr? in EV by ‘honour,’ ¢.g. Ec 10!, Pr 212). 

The usage in Ps 73%, if the text be correct, is 
isolated; ‘glory’ here appears to mean the splendour 
into which men pass, who like Enoch and Elijah 
are translated by God; so RV text; RVm is hardly 
so probable a translation. Against the text, see, 
however, e.g. Wellh. in SBOT. 

3. The ‘glory’ of a nation may be, as we have 
seen, its warriors as betokening its might. But it 
is a favourite prophetic doctrine that Israel’s might 
does not consist in its armies and weapons of war, 
but in J” (cf. Is 311-3, Zec 4°, Ps 207). Hence, per- 
haps, we may derive a noticeable usage whereby J” 
is described as Israel’s glory. Thus Jeremiah (2”) 
says, ‘Hath a nation changed their gods which yet 
are no gods? but my people have changed their 
glory (i.e. J”) for that which doth not profit’ (7.2. 
for other gods); and probably Hos 4” originally 
ran ‘they have exchanged their glory for infamy’ 
with a ike meaning. Cf. also Ps 3° (cf. 627) 106”. 

4. Another noticeable use of the term is to de- 
scribe the self; thus it forms the parallel to ‘my 
soul,’ a frequent Hebrew term for self, in Gn 49° 
‘O my soul, come not thou into their council 5 
unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united’; 
and to ‘heart’ in Ps 16? 108!, Cf. also Ps 7° 57° 
and 30!2 (where read ‘\12 for 7133). This usage 1s 
generally explained as a poetical expression for 
®self’?; and, unlike ‘soul,’ ‘glory’ in this sense 
certainly is confined to poetical passages. For a 
somewhat parallel usage we might then compare 


? 
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‘my darling’ (nym) in Ps 22%, But another ex- 
planation deserving of attention has been offered 
(see e.g. Dillm. on Gn 49°). In Assyrian habidtu 
(122 ‘liver’) is frequently used as a synonym for 
napistu ( = 8p) ‘soul’); it has therefore been 
suggested that in the Hebrew passages above cited 
we ought to point kébédé instead of kébédi and tr. 
literally ‘my liver,’ i.e. ‘myself’; the liver, which 
was thought to bea seat of life, affording as suitable 
a periphrasis for the self as ‘the soul’; cf. La oo 
and (for Assyrian usage) Fried. Delitzsch, As- 
syrisches Handworterbuch, p. 317a (s.v. kabidtu). 
Some support is given to this view by the fact 
that the LXX translates the word in Gn 49° by ra 
imrard wou (t.e. ‘my liver’); on the other hand, in 
the Psalms (which were translated later) the regular 
rendering is dééa (otherwise 15[16]°). 

ii. The Glory of J’.—The glory of J” (mm 733) or 
of God (oady, ¥ 7)29) is, like ‘the name of J”’ (8?), 
with which it stands in parallelism in Is 59”, 
Ps 102%,* a summary term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God. It is also frequently 
used, especially in certain writings, to denote a 
particular physical appearance indicating the divine 
presence. It has been generally assumed that the 
latter is the original usage; but this, as will be 
seen, is far from certain, and, in any case, the 
sharply defined significance of the term in P can- 
not be traced back to early times. In several 
cases the meaning of the term is ambiguous, and it 
has been interpreted by some commentators in the 
one, by others in the other, of the two senses just 
indicated. But the cases in which the meaning is 
quite unambiguous render it possible and con- 
venient to divide our examination of the usage and 
more detailed significance of the term into two 
sections, according as the reference is to the self- 
revealed character or to the physical manifestation 
of God. In conclusion, we shall have to consider 
certain ambiguous passages, and the relation be- 
tween the two meanings. 

1. The glory of J” as a term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God.—Since Ex 3317-3 be- 
longs, in all probability, to a secondary (7th cent.) 
stratum of J (see below, § 3), the earliest occur- 
rence of the phrase is in Isaiah, who uses it (63) 
quite unambiguously to denote the divine nature 
as revealed in the world; J’”s glory is the out- 
ward manifestation of His holiness. The sense 
is probably similar in 3°, where Judah’s sin is 
represented as culminating in this: that she wil- 
fully opposed herself to a God who had manifested 
Himself to her in His majesty and might (ef. 
Am 3’). Although these are the only two pas- 
sages in Isaiah’s writings in which the phrase 
actually occurs, the underlying idea of J’”s power 
and might as manifested in nature and history is 
fundamental with the prophet ; cf. especially 21-21 
where the recurring term is similar, but not as in 
EV identical, with the one we are discussine— 
the glory of His majesty (j:in3 799) in vv.20- 19-21, 
We may therefore reasonably attribute to Isaiah 
a commanding influence over both the phrase and 
the idea as they appear in subsequent literature. 
The direct influence of Is 6? is seen in Hab 214 
and also, in all probability, in Nu 14” (ef, 2.9, 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, p. 247). In Nu 14” the glory 
of J” is specifically the manifestation of His nature 
in history, in the life of the nation; and this 
is the case also in Dt 5% [Heb. 574], althouch at 
first sight the context generally might suggest 
that the phrase signifies here a physical appear- 
ance; but the accompanying synonym ‘his great- 
ness,’ the meaning of which is unambiguous (cf, 
374 976 11”), is decisive against this. The same pre- 
dominant reference to history marks Ezekiel’s use 


* Of. the combination 7733 OY in Neh 95 (cf. Ps 7219), 
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of the phrase in 39%, and underlies his use of the 
verb (1323=to show oneself glorious, to manifest 
one’s glory) in 28” 39%. The phrase is quite 
clearly to be taken in the same sense in Is 66%, 
where Js glory is the counterpart of His ‘fame,’ 
and is to be declared among the nations (yet on 
this and the preceding verse see Dillm.); accord- 
ing to Cheyne (in his Commentary) also in Ts 40°. 
In the Psalms the particular nuance of the phrase 
differs in different passages. Judging from the 
general tenor of the Psalms, it is God’s mani- 
festation through His control of the lives of 
nations or individuals that the respective writers 
intend mainly to imply by their use of the phrase 
in 5751 63? (cf. Ps 73—in the sanctuary the 
Psalmist realizes the meaning of J”s moral govern- 
ment, and so perceives ‘his glory’), 72 (=Is 6°, 
Nu 1424), 96% (“his glory’ || ‘his marvellous works’), 
976 (|| ‘his righteousness’), 102"* (cf. Is 59%), 138° 
(| ‘the ways of J”’); cf. also ‘the glory of thy 
kingdom’ || ‘thy power,’ ‘the glory of the majesty 
of his kingdom’ || ‘his mighty acts,’ 454%. On the 
other hand, in 19, where it is parallel to ‘handy 
work’ (11; 7vy), and in 104*, the chief emphasis lies 
on the fact that the natural world is a revelation 
of God; this is perhaps also the case with 8?,* 
although in this psalm it is, in particular, man’s 
place in nature that reveals God’s nature and 
purpose. Pr 25?in connexion with the foregoing 
usages, and in the light of such passages as Job 28, 
may be interpreted to mean that the very mysteries 
of nature, the sense that there is much hidden 
which is not revealed, contributes to man’s per- 
ception of God’s nature. The term ‘glory,’ especi- 
ally in a phrase that recurs more than once and 
deserves particular attention, is also used in the 
modified sense of the praise which God’s character, 
as revealed in His works and deeds, should call 
forth; thus ‘the glory of his [J”s] name’ or ‘the 
glory due unto his name,’ where both renderings of 
the RV represent the same Hebrew phrase (io¥ 7523), 
means the praise due to His self-revealed character 
from those to whom it has been revealed (29? 66? 
968), and similarly the glory of J” (Is 428 437 48u; 
ef. also Ps 79° in connexion with y.?%). In 1134, as 
the parallel indicates, the phrase is barely more 
than a periphrasis for J”. 

2. The ‘glory of J”’ denoting a physical phe- 
nomenon indicative of the divine presence.—With 
the exception of a single Jahwistic passage (Ex 
3317-3), and, according to a possible interpretation, 
a single passage in Jeremiah (17!*) which must be 
left for discussion in the next section, this usage 
first appears in Ezekiel, who in any case appears 
to have exercised as great an influence on this 
modification of the idea as Isaiah on that discussed 
in the foregoing section. Ezekiel, as we have 
seen, does indeed employ the phrase and the 
cognate verb in the manner already discussed in 
the preceding section ; but generally with him the 
glory of J” is a bright or fiery appearance that 
resembles the rainbow (1° 104), causing the grourid, 
where it appears, to shine (432); moves from one 
place to another (9* 10* 18 437), or is borne from one 
place to another on cherubim (10 1126), each 
movement being accompanied by a rushing sound 
(2, where read on3 for 72, and translate “a great 
rushing when the glory of J” was lifted up from 
its place’). Again, as in the vision of the coming 
jucemene the ‘glory of J”’ is seen by Ezekiel to 
eave Jerusalem (11°), so in the vision of coming 
restoration it is seen returning to the city (432%), + 


= In the theophany of Hab 33 the word used for ‘his glory’ in 
tee in the Hebrew (77). So also in Ps 14813, 

ontrast the early narrative in Samuel of the loss of the ark 

to the Philistines (1S 421.22), The ark symbolized J’’s Precenae 

with it J” is felt to be leaving Israel; but the ‘glory’ which 

departs is the glory of Israel. The possession of the ark wag 
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In brief, with Ezekiel, ‘the glory of J”’ has be- 
come a term for a theophany; and accordingly 
when Ezekiel sees it, he worships (444). But it is 
important to observe that throughout it is a theo- 
phany seen in vision; Ezekiel no more regards 
the appearance which he terms the glory of J” as 
visible to the natural eye, than he regards the 
whole complex appearance of the chariot in ch. 1 
as being so visible. It is further to be observed 
that in 397 the only passage where he refers to the 
‘glory of J”,’ except in his visions, he uses the 
phrase in the sense discussed in § 11.1. Zechariah 
associates fire and glory when he says, ‘For I, 
saith the LorRD, will be unto hera wall of fire round 
about, and I will be the glory in the midst of her’ 
(25); but he is evidently speaking in metaphor. In 
P the usage is different; the idea that the glory of 
J” is the divine nature manifested through the divine 
activity only finds expression—and that, perhaps, 
not quite consciously—in the use of the verb (7233), 
discussed above, in Ex 1417-18 [Ly 10% The 
actual phrase ‘the glory of J”’ is invariably used 
by P ofa physical phenomenon manifest to ordinary 
natural vision. The ‘glory of the Lorn’ first 
appeared at the time of the giving of the Law on 
Sinai; it then ‘abode upon Mount Sinai,’ and its 
appearance was ‘like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount in the eyes of all the children of Israel’ 
(Ex 241618) As a consequence of coming into 
close proximity with ‘the glory of J”’ (Ex 24'8), 
Moses’ face shone with a brightness so fierce that 
he had to veil his face when he came before the 
people (Ex 34%). With the exception of this 
unique occasion, ‘the glory of J”’ invariabl 
appears at the tabernacle; see Hx 294 40%4- 9% 167. 10 
[a misplaced narrative which should follow the 
narrative of the erection of the tabernacle: in v.® 
restore wippn (towards) the sanctuary, for the 
senseless redactorial 127>7=(towards) the wilder- 
ness; cf. e.g. Dillm. ad Joc.], Lv 9% 8, Nu 141° 1619 
16% (He 17") 20°. The appearance of ‘the glory of 
J”’ to the people was either a sign of the divine 
favour (Lv 9° 74), or, more frequently, a warning of 
divine anger, ¢.g. Ex 167, Nu 14 It is never 
directly stated of ‘the glory of J”’ in connexion 
with the tabernacle that it was a fiery appearance ; 
but this is clearly implied, for there, as on Mt. 
Sinai, it appears in connexion with cloud (Ex 16”, 
Nu 16%, and in Nu 14!° [(LXX], cf. also Lv 93-4), 
The cloud, it must be remembered, according to P, 
always abode upon or covered the tabernacle, and 
became fiery in appearance at night (Ex 40% 91°), 
We must therefore seek the peculiarity of ‘the 
glory of J’’ (as conceived by P) in the fact that 
it was a sudden fiery appearance in the cloud by 
day (cf. Ex 167—note ‘in the morning’), Nu 
1616-19, cf. Lv 102% Closely related to P’s con- 
ception is that found in 1 K 84=2 Ch 5" 71-3, all 
of which passages have been influenced by P (on 
1 K 8' see Cornill, Linleitung, p. 109). 

3. Before attempting to discuss the relation 
between the two conceptions already considered, we 
must examine certain passages where the phrase 
either possesses a different meaning or is ambigu- 
ous. Most important is the passage in Ex 33!7-%, 
This scarcely belongs to the earliest stratum of 
J. Ié£ it is correctly assigned by Kuenen (Hexa- 
teuch, p. 246 f.) and others (cf. Wellhausen, Com- 
position, p. 96; see Driver, LOT® p. 38) to the 7th 
cent., the earliest usage of the phrase in the 
extant literature is by Isaiah. Now, the con- 
ception of the author of Ex 33!” is clearly not 
identical with Isaiah’s; but neither is it reason- 
able to identify his conception with that of 
Ezekiel or P. In Ex 3317-2 ‘the glory of J”’ is 


Israel’s glory; the loss of it the departure of their glory (cf. 
§ 1. 3above). The passage has not therefore a direct bearing on 
the conception of ‘ the glory of J”.’ 
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used with reference to a theophany in human 
shape ; in reply to Moses’ request that he may see 
J”s glory, J” promises that though he cannot see 
His face, and therefore, while His glory is passing 
by, Moses’ face must be covered, yet, when His 
glory has passed by, he may look after J” and see 
His back. The idea is clearly not the same as in 
16” or 2417, In the Jahwistic passage we have a 
glorious appearance in human form to Moses only ; 
in P, a fiery appearance, which can hardly have 
been, and is certainly not implied to have been, in 
human form to all the people. Jer 14% (cf. also 
17”, which, however, is perhaps post-Jeremianic— 
ef. Cornill, Linleitung, p. 167; Driver, LOT® p. 237) 
might at first appear to presuppose Ezekiel’s or 
P’s conception ; but we really do more justice to 
the context, which is entirely concerned with Js 
activity in history and nature, by following the 
suggestion of the parallel term ‘thy name,’ and 
interpreting the phrase ‘the throne of thy glory’ 
in accordance with the usage discussed in § II. 1; 
cf. also Giesebrecht on 17%. Jn certain late * 
passages of the Bk. of Isaiah it is most natural 
to interpret the phrase of a physical appearance ; 
but all these passages are of a poetical character ; 
see 35? 588 60! 2, and perhaps also 40° (cf. Dillm. 
ad loc.). The same interpretation should possibly 
be given to Ps 26%*—‘the place of the tabernacle 
of thy glory’ (#12 }2¥ D\pp)—where the phrase- 
ology at any rate has probably been suggested 
by P. Perhaps we ought also to compare in the 
present connexion the (probably non-Isaianic) 
reference in Is 11”; cf. also 60". 

In the light of the preceding survey of the 
exegetical and critical data, the most probable 
conclusion appears to be that ‘ the glory of J”’ was 
originally used to express the manifestations of 
J”s power and might, or more generally of His 
nature; through Isaiah the phrase became en- 
riched and deepened in meaning, and subsequently 
continued to express thisidea, and became reflected 
also in the Niphal of the verb. Comparatively 
early, however, viz. in Ex 3317-8, we find the 
phrase also used in connexion with, and perhaps 
itself expressing, a theophany in human form: 
possibly, however, ‘glory’ is here merely a peri- 
phrasis for self, just as it is in connexion with a 
human subject in an early poem (Gn 49°), and 
several psalms (e.g. 7° 169 575—yet on this 
usage cf. § I. 4); note the equivalence in Ex 
33” ‘ while my glory passeth by . . . until J have 
passed by.’ The phrase first unmistakably ex- 
presses a physical phenomenon in Ezekiel, who 
uses it to express the form under which im his 
visions he realizes the movements of J”, more 
especially the coming removal of His presence from 
Jerusalem and His subsequent return after the 
Exile is ended. But it is not till we come to P 
in the 5th cent. that the phrase is used of a 
physical phenomenon actually supposed to have 
ea visible to the natural eye. ‘his writer uses 
it of a particular fiery appearance, by which 
the Deity indicated His presence in the taber- 
nacle. The idea of such a theophany in fire and 
cloud is unquestionably ancient, as we may see 
in the case of the burning bush, or in J’s 
account of the Pillar of Fire and Cloud; the use 
of the particular phrase ‘glory of J",’ which 
originally possessed an entirely different signifi- 
cance, to express that idea, is first suggested 
by Ezekiel, and first really appropriated by P 
and his school (1 K 8", 2 Ch 7). As under- 
stood by P, ‘the glory of J”’ is closely related to 
the Shechinah of later Jewish theology (on which 
cf. Weber, Die altsynagog. Palast. T heol. pp. 179- 
184). How thoroughly the priestly writer has 

* Of. Cheyne, Introd. to Book of Isaiah, pp. 208 f., 298, 381 
(all post-exilic passages). 
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materialized the earlier conception may be seen 
by a comparison with Dt. The recurring promise 
of that book is that God will cause His name to 
dwell at the one sanctuary. P has materialized 
this into a physical phenomenon. If we have 
rightly interpreted the phrase in certain post- 
exilic passages in the Bk. of Isaiah of a physical 
phenomenon, we may probably account for the use 
by the combined influence of Ezekiel, and such 
stories connected with the Exodus as those of the 
pillar of cloud (cf. Is 4°). 

LITERATURE.—In addition to OT Theologies and Commentaries, 
consult especially Duhm, Theologie der Propheten, p. 169 ff. ; 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religionsgeschichte, pp. 104-108 ; 
Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 331 f. (notes w and x). 

G. B. GRAY. 


GLORY (NT).—The tr. in NT(AV and RV) once 
of xdéos ‘renown’ (1 P 2” only), and, in its verbal 
signification, occasionally representing kavydao@ae 
‘to boast’ and its cognates xavxnors ‘boasting’ 
(Ro 15%”) and xavynua ‘something to boast of’ (1 Co 
916) ; but almost entirely confined to the rendering 
of 66a and its correlatives. Adéa runs parallel in 
its significations with its parent doxéw, though 
finally going beyond it. The history of this verb, 
from the oldest Greek downwards, shows that the 
chronological order of its meanings is (1) intrans. 
‘IT seem,’ (2) trans. ‘I think’ ; the extension from doxe? 
por ‘it seems to me,’ to dox& ‘I think,’ being due to 
the same personalization as is the Eng. extension 
of ‘ If it pleses you’ to ‘If you please.’ Its funda- 
mental idea appears to be subjective judgment, 
which may be right or wrong, as opposed to 
gatvecOat, which is objective and external to the 
thinker,—the look of a thing; which also, of 
course, may be either veracious or misleading. 
But dé stands for the classical sense of opinion 
once only in sacred literature, viz. 4 Mac 5!8; and 
as mere outward appearance in opposition to 
reality (Plato, Xenophon) it does not occur in NT ; 
for whereas the LXX version of Is 11° allowed 
itself 4&0 there for the ‘sight of the eyes’ as the 
false guide to judgment, the NT at Jn 7% has 
‘judge not according to dys.’ But while it ignored 
the precise senses of appearance and opinion, the 
NT usage, following that of the LXX, accepted 
the classical and LXX development of outward 
appearance (rather than opinion) into reputation, 
and affords abundant instances of the LXX non- 
classical expansion of the same idea into outward 
splendour or manifested excellence. Both reputa- 
tion and splendour (or manifested excellence) find 
their common expression in glory. Thus Jn 12% 
‘They loved the glory (honour) from men rather 
than the glory from God’; Lk 2° ‘The glory 
(brightness) of the Lord shone round about them’; 
and 2 Co 3° ‘Much rather doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory (manifested excel- 
lence).’ [Cf. OT 122 kabéd, in its varied senses: 
honour (to God) Jos 7”, or men Gn 31) (Jacob) ; 
brightness (in the cloud), the rabbinical Shechinah 
Ex 16”; or beauty of appearance Is 60 (Lebanon 
cf. 1 Co 15%“); manifested excellence Ex 332 
‘my glory,’ cf. v.19 ‘my goodness’]. 

These senses in NT are common and undisputed 
as is also the closely related sense of majesty or 
magnificence of king or ruler, e.g. of God, in dox- 
ologies, 1 P 4" ; of Christ, Ja 2', 2 Th 19 (‘the glory 
of his might’), cf. He 1°; and of man as ruling for 
God, 1 Co 11’ (the woman making conspicuous the 
authority of the man). But there are still differ. 
ences of opinion as to the sense of brightness and 
the extensions of it. When used of God, of Christ 
of regenerated and glorified humanity, how far is 
it literal, symbolical, ethical? That it is ethically 
used of God is obvious from such passages as Ro 3% 
‘All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God,’ i.e. the manifested perfection of His char- 
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acter, or, according to the context (Vvett:22); His 
righteousness. That it is ethically used of Christ 
is obvious from Jn 1 ‘We beheld his glory .. . 
full (as He was) of grace and truth.’ That it is 
ethically used of human nature in the process of 

lorification, i.e. of ethical and spiritual trans- 
figuration; is obvious from 2 Co 3!8 ‘ We all, with 
unveiled face, mirroring in ourselves the glory of 
the Lord, are being transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ 

A literal element also presents itself: The con- 
ception and description in NT of the divine mani- 
festation in heaven and on earth, of the form of 
heavenly beings, and of the future appearance 
(according to St. Paul) of the glorified children of 
God in the heavenly body, are in the line of the 
OT theophanies and angelophanies with their light 
and brightness. This fact is clear from the ‘ glory 
of the Lord’ round the shepherds (Lk 2°), from the 
transfiguration of Christ (Lk 9%), from the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias ‘in glory’ (Lk 9*), from 
St. Paul’s vision of the Lord in the way (Ac 9° and 
parallel passages in Ac 22 and 26), and from the 
‘body of glory’ (Ph 37), perhaps suggested by this 
vision. By this apparent literalism in the concep- 
tions of the divine and the coming ‘glory,’ Pfleiderer 
is induced to define the specially Pauline défa as 
‘the brilliant light which is everywhere the mani- 
festation of the wvedua, and forms a special attri- 
bute of the majesty of God’ (Paulinism, Eng. tr. 
i. 135), the wvevua being ‘heavenly, supersensuous 
matter,’ ‘originally belonging to God and then to 
Christ the Son of God, in such wise that it con- 
stitutes their divine essence, and is presented in a 
concrete form in them’ (i. 200). And Weiss, 
while denying that the ‘ essence of the Spirit is (in 
St. Paul) conceived as a luminous substance’ (B7d. 
Theol. of NT, Eng. tr. i. 397), affirms that ‘it is 
characteristic of the Pauline theology that the 
apostle has transformed the (earlier and vaguer) 
idea of the divine 66é4 into an altogether concrete 
notion,—that of a heavenly radiant light proceed- 
ing from a supermundane substance of light’ 
(i. 396), ‘a luminous light-substance in which God 
reveals Himself’ (ii. 187, n. 7). ‘Out of it are 
formed the bodies of the heavenly beings,and.. . 
this same dé€a will believers yet bear when they are 
conformed to His image, to whom, as the Lord 
of the Spirit, this dé%a belongs.’ Weiss, indeed, 
disclaims materialism in this interpretation ; but 
it is hard, with this disclaimer, to see what is 
meant by ‘supermundane substance.’ Dr. Sanday 
also (Romans, p. 85), quoting from Weber (Altsyn. 
Theol. p. 214) the rabbinical view that ‘the glory’ 
(the first among the six things lost by Adam at 
the fall) was a reflection from the divine glory 
which, before the fall, brightened Adam’s face, goes 
on to say : ‘ Clearly, St. Paul conceives of this glory 
as in process of being recovered: the physical 
sense is also enriched by its extension to attributes 
that are moral and spiritual.’ © 

It is proverbially difficult, of course, to distin- 
guish sometimes, in St. Paul’s expressions, the 
literal from the freely symbolical: the discriminat- 
ing critic wiN find this difficulty not only with d6£a 
but also with odpt, cOua, and mvedua; and it is a 
difficulty that must be expected to arise when, in 
an old vocabulary, verbal expression has to be 
found for new thought. In this exigency words 
are often selected which, being in themselves sub- 
jective as well as objective, admit of being wholly 
subjectivized. One of these plastic words appears 
to be 64a in the moulding hands of St. Paul: a 
word elastic and not rigid, a word ‘thrown out at 
an idea’ (like the words just mentioned), and not 
intended mechanically to define it. It seems un- 
justifiable, therefore, to chain St. Paul to the 
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rigid, concrete conception of a literal light sub- 
stance (even though it be elevated into the cloud- 
land of the supersensuous or supermundane), 
whether for the rveSua (in God and Christ), or for 
the heavenly body of Christ and of the believer to 
be glorified through Him. In 2Co 338, above 
quoted, the ethical sense of the glory is so pre- 
eminent as to suggest not merely an ‘extension of 
the physical’ but even a supplantation of it; and 
this ethical conception comes out again plainly 
enough in Ro 5? and 3’, where righteousness is the 
burden of the thought. A non-Pauline, but not 
an anti-Pauline, illustration is furnished by Jn 1%, 
also above quoted: there the bright cloud (dééa, 
Ro 94) in the tabernacle (cf. éoxjvwoev) serves St. 
John for the historical and allegorical foundation 
of the idea of the Logos in the tabernacle of the 
flesh, and the incarnate God in the world of men 
or among the Jewish people. 

Prudence may well, therefore, lead us to pause 
before we go further than this,—that the ‘ bright- 
ness’ accompanying Theophany, Christophany, 
Angelophany, in OT or NT times, and the double 
meaning brightness and manifested perfection, con- 
tained in 6déa, led St. Paul to avail himself of it as 
the most significant symbol for the manifestation 
of perfected human nature; being also for him the 
most significant inherited symbol of the divine 
perfection as manifested to the human eye. His 
root-idea is spiritual: in the new life the Spirit is 
the vitalizing principle, and the new body ‘ raised 
in glory’ (1 Co 15%) (cGua not necessarily, with St. 
Paul, connoting the material) will be spiritual 
(rvevyarixdy), the expression and the organ of the 
spiritual life. J. MASSIE. 


GNAT (xdévwy).—A term for any insect of the 
Culicide, a family of dipterous insects, with bristly 
stings, included in a flexible proboscis. They 
penetrate the skin, suck the blood, and at the same 
time inject a poisonous fluid, which causes swell- 
ing, and sometimes ulcerations. The humming 
noise produced by their wings in flight disturbs 
the rest of their victims, as they are for the most 
part nocturnal in their habits. The commonest 
species of gnat in Bible lands is the mosquito. 
The gnat is mentioned only once (Mt 23”), where 
‘strain at’ of AV is plainly wrong, and ‘strain 
out’ of RV right. G. E. Post. 


GNOSTICISM is the comprehensive name used 
to embrace a large number of widely ramified 
sects, on the borderland between Christianity and 
heathen thought, which flourished in the 2nd 
cent. The name in this sense is modern. There 
were, indeed, sects who called themselves Gnostic 
(yvwortkol), as claiming a deeper knowledge of 
spiritual things, and Church writers (especially 
Trenzeus) were fond of bringing different false 
teachers under the condemnation of 1 Ti 6”; but 
there was no common name for these varying 
systems, and the limit assigned to the present use 
of the word must be to a certain extent arbitrary. 
The following are among the tendencies charac- 
teristic of the so-called Gnostic sects :—(1) An 
attempt to grapple with the problems of creation, 
and especially the origin of evil; (2) an attempt at 
its solution by theories which postulate a string of 
emanations extending between the first God and 
the visible universe, thus concealing the difficulties 
of the problem rather than solving it; (3) a ten- 
dency towards dualism, resulting either in asceti- 
cism or licentiousness ; (4) a syncretistic tendency, 
combining in an artificial manner with some more 
or less misunderstood Christian doctrines, elements 
from classical, Oriental, and Jewish sources, or even 
from common magic; (5) a tendency towards a 
Docetic Christology, i.e. one which looked upon 
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the earthly life of Christ, or at any rate the suffer- 
ings, as unreal; (6) a tendency to represent yvdots 
(knowledge) as something superior to mere faith, 
and the special possession of the more enlightened. 
Some of these characteristics are more common in 
one, some in another of the heresies called Gnostic, 
nor probably is it possible to find any one idea 
common to them all. 

__ i. The following is an account of the various places 
in the NT where reff. to Gnosticism have been 
found or imagined. These reff. have played a very 
large part in the critical discussions of the last sixty 
years, and in some cases touch on problems not 
yet solved. For a fuller discussion reference is 
given to the various separate articles. 

In Ac 8%"4 we have our earliest account of 
Stmon Maaus (wh. see), who has played a large 
part in the history of Gnosticism, and is regarded 
by ecclesiastical writers as the father of all false 
teaching. Many doctrines characteristic of Gnos- 
ticism are attributed to him in later writers, and 
works of his are quoted—how far genuine is very 
doubtful. From Acts we learn that he practised 
‘magical arts,’ and was called the Great Power of 
God (o6rés éoriy 4 Svauts TOD Beod h Kadouuévn weydd7). 
Both these were consistent with the tendencies we 
call Gnostic. 

2. In 1Co we find St. Paul using the word 
yvGos, which generally in NT impliesa deep know- 
ledge of spiritual things in a bad sense, and con- 
trasting it with dyd77 (1 Co 8! ‘knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifieth’). There was a tendency to 
lay undue stress on intellectual gifts. 

3. In the Ep. to the COLOSSIANS (wh. see) false 
teachers are attacked who combined asceticism, 
scrupulousness concerning food, new moons, and 
sabbaths with angel worship (Opyckela Tv ayyédwr), 
and apparently a tendency to depreciate the person 
of Christ. Their teaching is called ‘the philo- 
sophy and vain conceit’ (6:4 rs Pidocodlas kal Kevijs 
amdrns), is said to be according to the traditions 
of men, after the elements of (see ELEMENT) the 
world (xara Ta crovxeta Tod Kdcuov), and a voluntary 
humility (rarewodpoctvn, Col 28-), According to 
Baur (CA. Hist. Eng.tr. i. 127), ‘the numerous echoes 
of Gnosticism and its peculiar doctrines, which 
are to be found in the three Epp. to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians, are sufficient, 
had we no other ground to go upon, to fix the 

osition of these works in the post-apostolic age.’ 
But this extreme statement has long ceased to be 
accepted. It has been pointed out by many that 
the Colossian heresy was clearly Judaistic, and that 
2nd cent. Gnosticism was strongly anti - Jewish. 
Lightfoot accounted for the ‘Gnostic’ tendencies 
by supposing a Judaism modified under influences 
similar to that of the Essenes. Hort (Judaistic 
Christianity, p. 128) denies that there is any 
‘tangible evidence for Essenism out of Palestine,’ 
and considers that we are on ‘common Jewish 
ground,’ but the Judaism of the Dispersion and 
not of Palestine. 

4, ‘Still more directly and indubitably do the 
Pastoral Epistles carry us to the period of the 
Gnostic heresy,’ writes Baur, while here again 
his position is almost universally modified or set 
aside. The false teachers of these Epistles (see 
PASTORAL Epp., TimoTuy, TITUS), to dwell only 
on leading features, taught a different doctrine 
(érepodidackaneiv), consisting of fables and endless 
genealogies (1 Ti 14), foolish questionings, strifes, 
and fighting about the law (udxas vouxds), Tit 
3°; they forbade to marry, and commanded to 
abstain from meats (1 Ti 4°). Their teaching 1S 
described as profane babblings and oppositions of 
the knowledge which is falsely so called (avribécers 
rhs Wevdovduov ywouoews). This last phrase seemed 
to suggest a reference to Marcion, and is so taken 
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still by Harnack, who regards the verse as a later 
interpolation ; and the Fathers were accustomed to 
hold that the expressions concerning ‘ genealogies 
referred to Valentinian and other theories of 
emanations, while the prohibition of marriage 
suggested Encratite doctrine. But none of these 
allusions were really necessary, and the expression 
‘Jewish fables’ (Tit 1!) shows that we cannot be 
dealing with the anti-Jewish Gnosticism of the 
Qnd cent. Lightfoot sees a development of the 
Colossian heresy; and Hort, although his ex- 
planations are in some cases sboronshly convincing, 
perhaps goes too far in banishing all of what we 
should call Gnostic tendencies. 

5. The First Epistle of St. John directly, the 
Gospel indirectly, combat a form of teaching which 
denied that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh 
(1 Jn 418), The most common explanation is to 
see in this a refutation of the peculiar form of 
Docetism associated with Cerinthus, with whom 
St. John is connected historically by tradition. _ 

6. In the Apoc. we have reference to certain 
NICOLAITANS (wh. see), who are classed by Fathers 
(e.g. Iren. I. xxvi. 3) among heretics, to the teaching 
of one JEZEBEL (wh. see), and to some who knew 
the deep things of Satan (7a Badéa rot Zaravd), a 
phrase which has a Gnostic ring about it (Rev 
06. 15. 20. 24 a 

7. In the Ep. of JUDE and in 2 PETER (wh. see) 
there is a violent polemic against certain Anti- 
nomian tendencies. It has been the custom to 
see here a definite allusion to some of the Anti- 
nomian sects of the 2nd cent. Harnack (Chronologie 
der altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 466), for example, 
sees a reference to the Antinomian Gnostic sects 
described by Ireneus. But a careful analysis of 
the language of both the Epistles shows that it 
was at any rate primarily practical immorality 
that was in both cases attacked. They are ‘un- 
godly men,’ ‘turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness,’ they have ‘ given themselves over to 
fornication’, ‘they are blasphemous in their lan- 
guage,’ they ‘are sensual’ (Jude v.* 7: 1-19), «they 
walk after the flesh in the lust of defilement,’ and 
‘despise dominion’ (2 P 2"); to this corresponds 
the statement that they have fallen back into their 
old evil ways (2 P 2?!) and a theoretical basis 
seems to be given in the disbelief in the Parousia 
which is growing up. Even the expression ‘ deny- 
ing their Master,’ which occurs in both Epp. (Jude 
v.4, 2 P 2’), may mean only denying Him by lives 
unworthy of Him. Im any case, even if the 
existence of a theoretical Antinomianism as well 
as practical immorality cannot be entirely denied, 
there are certainly no clearly defined traces of 
later Gnosticism implying the existence of any 
special 2nd cent. sect, and compelling us to place 
the two Epp. in the 2nd century. 

The above are the references, real or supposed, 
to Gnosticism in the NT. <A theory which 
flourished for some time referred them all to 
heresies of the 2nd cent., and siens therefore of 
the late date of the NT writings. This theory 
seems now to be given up or much modified, as 
may be seen by consulting the various modern 
commentators, and it is really more correct to say 
that the developed Gnostic heresies of the 2nd 
cent. presuppose the NT. Many of the names of 
the Valentinian eons seem derived from the pro- 
logue to St. John’s Gospel. The Gnostics often 
used NT doctrines which they only half under- 
stood, and misapplied biblical texts. But if we 
cannot find what is now called Gnosticism in the 
NT, there are signs of the tendencies out of which 
it grew. Even Hort, who shows how much which 
was formerly explained as Gnostic is perfectly 
explicable as Jewish, admits that there are elements 
for which we cannot account, and that the Judaism 
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of the Dispersion is different from the Judaism of 
Palestine If we put together our data in the NT, 
we notice that to a very large extent it comes from 
Asia Minor. The Colossian ere those to Timothy, 
the Apocalypse, Cerinthus, the Ignatian letters, 
are all alike indications of a clearly defined 
tendency. To say that the origin of this is Essene 
influence certainly goes beyond our data, but the 
illustrations given by Lightfoot derived from the 
teaching of the Essenes and Therapeute are per- 
fectly legitimate as showing that the Judaism of 
the Ist cent. was capable of being affected by very 
various and extraneous elements. The Jews in 
Phrygia (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, ii. p. 674) 
were, we know, peculiarly lax, and influenced _by 
the surrounding heathen life and thought. The 
great movements of the 2nd cent., heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian, which arose from the intense 
spiritual earnestness with which Christianity had 
inspired the world, brought into life elements 
that had been working silently ever since the 
unification of the Roman Empire had broken down 
the old national religions, had brought into con- 
tact with one another very different faiths, and 
had turned men’s minds from the political interests, 
which are always impossible under a personal 
government, to the problems and questions of 
religion. From this point of view, the embryo 
Gnosticism of the NT takes its proper place in the 
history of religious development. 

There are other points of view from which the 
developed Gnosticism of the 2nd cent. affected the 
Bible, mainly the history of the Canon, of Inter- 
pretation, and of the Text. The idea of a CANON 
(wh. see) as a collection of several books was not 
created by Gnosticism, but opposition to that 
movement made the definition of its limit necessary. 
There were collections of sacred writings before 
Marcion, but the work of Marcion and the ex- 
istence of many apocryphal writings showed the 
necessity of strict definition. Our first recorded 
commentary on any book of Scripture is that of 
Heracleon the Valentinian on St. John. And the 
belief at any rate that heretics mutilated Scripture 
caused careful attention to be paid to the trans- 
mission of the sacred text. How far any of the 
various readings still existing may be due to 
Gnostic influence is at present an open question. 


LITERATURE.—On Gnosticism generally, by far the best work 
for English readers is Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies, where there is 
a very full discussion of the biblical passages. In as far as it 
is behind modern criticism, it may be supplemented by the 
articles in Smith’s Dict. of Christian Biography, where refer- 
ences are given to the special literature. On Biblical Gnosti- 
cism see esp. Lightfoot ‘On the Colossian Heresy’ in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, and Hort, Judaistic Christianity. 
Bee speci) literature on the Bible passages see the articles 
referred to. 


ii, On account of his relation, real or supposed, 
alike to 1 Jn and to developed Gnosticism, it will 
be worth while to examine in detail the opinions 
of Cerinthus, so far as these can now be recovered. 
He taught in the province of Asia at the end 6f 
the Ist century. 

_ L. His TEacuinc.—The only method of acquir- 
ing critical information concerning his teaching is 
to distinguish the different sources from which it 
comes. (1) Polycarp (t+ 154), acc. to Irenzeus (Her. 
Ill. ili. 4; Eus. H# Il. xxviii. 6, Iv. xiv. 6), 
related a story of the Apostle John. On going 
into a bath he saw _C. there, and immediately 
rushed out saying, ‘Let us flee lest the bath fall 
on us, for C., the enemy of the truth, is within.’ 
Even if the incident be, as is possible, either 
exaggerated or a myth, it would not have arisen 
so early unless there were grounds for bringing the 
two together; the story may therefore be taken as 
sufficient and conclusive evidence for placing C. at 
the end of the Ist cent. The later date implied in 
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less trustworthy authorities (Pseudo-Tertullian, 3, 
etc.) seems simply to have arisen from taking the 
order of Irenzeus as chronological. 

(2) Irenzeus himself (c. 200) tells us that St. 
John wrote his Gospel to correct the errors of C. 
(Her. U1. xi. 1). He describes these as follows 
(Her, I. xxvi. 1). C. taught in Asia; he said that 
the world was not made by the first God, but by a 
power separate from Him and independent of Him. 
Jesus was not born from a virgin, but was the son 
of Joseph and Mary like other men, but distin- 
guished by his superiority in justice and prudence 
and wisdom. After his baptism the Christ de- 
scended on him in the form of a dove, and 
announced the unknown Father. At the end of 
his life the Christ left Jesus, Jesus suffered and 
rose again, the Christ being spiritual remained 
without suffering. 

(8) The common source of the three writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian ($3), Philaster (§ 36), Epiphanius 
(Her. xxviii.), is generally supposed to have been 
an early treatise by Hippolytus (190). The account 
it contains seems to be much less accurate than 
that of Irenzeus. The God of the Jews was one of 
the angels who created the world, and who gave 
the law. Christ was a man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, on whom apparently a power came down. 
C. had Judaistic tendencies. He supported cir- 
cumecision and the Sabbath, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul. He was identified with the opponents 
of the apostles in the Ac, an identification which 
Epiphanius developed at great length. It may be 
noticed that there is an element of inconsistency in 
this account. Cerinthus is a Judaizer, although 
he puts the God of the Jews in such an inferior 
position. 

(4) In his later treatise (Ref. Omn. Her. -vii. 
33, x. 21) Hippolytus (220-230) derives his infor- 
mation from Irenzus, adding the statement that 
C. was educated in Egypt. 

(5) The only other information of importance is 
that of Caius (c. 200), the Rom. presbyter (ap. Eus. 
HE Wi. xxviii.), who ascribes to him a gross 
Chiliasm. There was to be a kingdom of Christ 
upon earth ; it was to last 1000 years, and to be a 
time of fleshly indulgence—a perpetual marriage 
feast. This statement is repeated or corroborated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Eus. H# I. 
XXVvili. 4, 5, VII. xxv. 2-5). 

It is unnecessary to examine later writers, who 
all seem merely to combine, or exaggerate, or cor- 
rupt the above accounts. If we examine these in 
detail, we shall notice that there are three quite 
independent traditions. Irenzus has no reference 
to Judaistic views, and Caius alone describes the 
Chiliastic opinions. The account in Irenzus is far 
the clearest and most trustworthy ; to that we may 
add the information of Caius, remembering that 
the repulsive side may very likely be exaggerated. 
How far we can accept Hippolytus 1, which 
clearly gives an inaccurate and confused account, 
may be doubtful. 

If. THz CANoNn.—A special interest attaches to 
C. in relation to certain books of NT. Caius (Joc. 
cit.) makes the following statement concerning 
him: Kips 6 8’ daoxadipewy ws b1d daocrdd\ov 
peydndov yeypaupevwr, Teparoroylas juty, ds dv ayyédwy 
aire dedevypévas, pevdbuevos érecdye. ‘C., the man 
who makes use of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes 
upon us marvellous prodigies which he professes to 
have been shown him by angels.’ Dionysius seems 
to have had this passage in his mind when he states 
that some ascribed the Apoc. to Cerinthus. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the words of Caius 
will bear this meaning. They may mean that 
Cerinthus used forged Apocalypses, or interpreted 
the Apocalypse in his own way, or possibly that he 
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was the author of it; and we have other cro 

for believing that Caius did not accept the fey 
The opinion that C. was the author of the Apoe. 
was also held by some heretics mentioned by 
Philaster (§ 60), and by those whom Epiphanius 
(Her. li. 3, 4) calls Alogi. This opinion seems to 
have been one invented by those who disliked the 
Apoc. for the support it was supposed to give to 
Chiliastic opinions. Acc. to Epiphanius, these same 
Alogi ascribed to Cerinthus the Gospel of St. John 
—a statement which is certainly absurd, and looks 
as if it were an exaggeration of the statement in 
Philaster, who says that they reject the Gospel 
but does not say that they ascribe it to C. We 
are also told, if we are to believe Hippolytus L., 
that C. rejected the writings of St. Paul, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and all the Gospels except that 
according to St. Matthew, and that he accepted 
this only in a mutilated form. 

III. RELATION To St. JouN.—As we have seen, 
the most authentic accounts of C. make it quite 
clear that his teaching was Docetic, and that he was 
a contemporary of St. John. If we examine the 
writings traditionally ascribed to the latter, it 
becomes perfectly clear that he had a false teaching 
before him of a Docetic character. These two 
traditions then corroborate one another. The one 
demands an environment which the other supplies ; 
nor does it seem in the least probable that either 
was invented to account for the other. 

It may be further suggested that the developed 
Docetism taught by Cerinthus implies a developed 
theory concerning Christ’s divinity from which it 
was a deviation, and that his heretical teaching con- 
cerning the birth of Christ has all the appearance 
of being developed in opposition to a belief in the 
Virgin birth. 

LITERATURE.—References to ancient authors are given through- 
out the art. ; the most useful modern book is prob. that of Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergeschichte, pp. 411-421; see also Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, pp. 188-191; Renan, Les Evangiles, p. 417 ff. ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, ch. iv. § 1, and most early Church 
histories. The art. in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biog. is uncritical. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

GO.—The verb to ‘go’ is found in the English 
versions of the Bible in many senses and con- 
structions that have now gone out of use. A 
careful study of its occurrences will repay the 
labour it costs. 

4. With all its freedom of usage there is a pre- 
cision in the movement expressed by ‘go’ which 
we have now lost. If a person ‘runs’ or ‘rides’ 
we now can say that he ‘goes’; but running and 
riding were formerly contrasted with going, which 
was therefore used as we now should use ‘ walk.’ 
Thus Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1351— 

‘That other wher him list may ryde or go, 
But seen his lady shal be never-mo.’ 
Shaks. Lear, I. iv. 134— 
‘Ride more than thou goest’ ; 


and Tempest, Ill. ii. 63, ‘As proper a man as ever 
went on four legs.’ So Ascham, The Scholemaster, 
151, ‘I purpose to teach a yong scholer to go, not 
to daunce.’ The use is found as late as Watts, 
Come, Holy Spirit— 

‘Our souls can neither fly nor go 

To reach immortal joys.’ 
In the earlier versions this meaning is often found. 
Thus Is 402 Wye. (1388), ‘But thei that hopen in 
the Lord, schulen chaunge strengthe, thei schulen 
take fetheris as eglis: thei schulen renne, and 
schulen not trauele; thei schulen go, and_schulen 
not faile’ (Cov. ‘When they go, they shal not be 
weery,’ Gen. ‘they shal walke and not faint,’ so 
AV); Mk 5 Tind., ‘And streyght the mayden 
arose, and went on her fete’ (so Gen. 1557, but 
1560 ‘walked’ as AV, Gr. eperdret) ; Hos il® Cov. 
‘I lerned Ephraim to go.’ The last example has 
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been retained by AV and RV, ‘I taught Ephraim 
to go’ (‘nbinn, lit., as Pusey, ‘I set on his feet’). 
Other examples in AV are Pr 6% ‘Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be burned ?’ (after 
Wye. ‘go on colis,’ wx a>m70y, RV ‘walk’); Is 59 
‘they have made them crooked paths ; whosoever 
goeth therein shall not know peace’ (after Cov. 
‘their wayes are so croked, that who so euer 
goeth therein, knoweth nothinge of peace,’ 727 bs 
m3); Jer 10° ‘they must needs be borne, because 
they cannot go’ (Wye. ‘for thei moun not go, 
sys? Xb72), See also Jos 184, Pr 414 6” 9%, Mic 23, 
Mk 12%, where RV has ‘ walk’ for AV ‘go. 

2. ‘Go’ is sometimes superfluous or nearly so, as 
in Jos 94 ‘They did work Moe and went and 
made as if they had been ambassadors’ (ys) 3252)) ; 
Is 3737 ‘So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh’ 
(avs 75). Somewhat similar is the very frequent 
use of ‘go’ immediately before some other verb, as 
2 K 16 * There came a man up to meet us, and said 
unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that sent 
you.’ Occasionally a pronoun intervenes between 
the verbs, as 1 K 20% ‘Then he said, Go ye, bring 
him.’ In AV the usage is almost confined to the 
imperat., though some other moods occur, as 18 
298 «What hast thou found in thy servant... that 
I may not go fight against the enemies of my lord, 
the Ying? (RV ‘go and fight’). Cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, 1. v. 182— 

* And for my own poor part, 
Look you, I’ll go pray.’ 

In these phrases the verb to ‘go’ has no such in- 
dependent meaning as we associate with it, imply- 
ing removal from a place; it expresses no more 
than the setting about the act contained in the 
following verb. And this is often all that it con- 
tains when ‘and’ comes between the two verbs, 
as Dt 311 ‘ And Moses went and spoke these words 
to all Israel’; Ex 2! ‘ And there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi’; 2 K 37 ‘ And he went and sent to Jehosha- 
phat the king of Judah, saying, The king of Moab 
hath rebelled against me’ (see ‘Go to’ below). 
This auxiliary use of ‘go’ is seen also in ex- 
pressions like ‘go childless’ Gn 152 (my bin *23N), 
which may mean, however, ‘and I am going hence 
[z.e. to die] childless [lit. ‘naked ’],’ as Del., Dillm., 
Spurrell, and RVm); ‘go mourning,’ Job 30°8 (a7) 
man Xba onabn, Day. ‘I go blackened, not by the 
sun,’ so RVm); ‘go crouching,’ Sir 124 (ropevnrat 
ovyKexupus) ; ‘go gay,’ Bar 6° (rap0évw diroxdopum, 
EV ‘for a virgin that loveth to go gay,’ Giftord 
‘fond of ornament,’ the only occurrence of the Gr. 
word in LXX or NT). Cf. Shaks. Othello, 11. i. 
151— 

‘She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay.’ 

And Milton, University Carrier, ii. 22— 

‘Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right, 

He di’d for heaviness that his cart went light.’ 


3. To go is often to proceed, advance, make 
progress, whether literally or figuratively, as 
Shaks. IJ Henry IV. I. iii. 292— 

‘No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct: your course,’ 
In 2 Mac 4 we find the unusual expression (it 
does not occur in Shaks.) ‘a man far gone in 
years,’ which RV retains. The Gr. (apoSe8yxds 
Tiv 7\txlav) is common enough, the identical phrase 
occurring again in 678, where it is tr? ‘an aged 
man,’ RV ‘well stricken in years.’ Cf. Gn 241 
‘And Abraham was old, and well stricken in age,’ 
AVm ‘gone into days.’ But the most important 
use of ‘go’ in this fig. sense is to express the 
progress of an undertaking, as in 2S 1! ‘And 
David said unto him, How went the matter?’ 
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(1330 mAND, lit., as AVm, ‘ What was the thing ?’) ; 
and To 10% ‘1 will send to thy father, and they 
shall declare unto him how things go with thee’ 
(ra xara o€). Cf. Tind. Prologe to the Pent. of 
1534, ‘Then go to and reade the storyes of the 
byble for thy lerninge and comforte, and se every 
thinge practysed before thyne eyes: for accordinge 
to those ensamples shall it goo with the and all 
men untill the worldes ende.’ Cf. also Job 8 Cov. 
‘Even so goeth it with all them, that forget God,’ 
and Hos 10% Coy. ‘Even so shal it go with you 
(o Bethel) because of youre malicious wickednes.’ 
So Shaks. Winter’s Tale, Il. ii. 218— 
*Howe’er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech.” 
The idiom is not obsolete ; on the contrary, it has 
lately received a further and bolder extension, 
which may be illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from Harpers Magazine, lxxvi. 808, ‘Society 
has invented no infliction equal to a large dinner 
that does not go, as the phrase is. Why it does 
not go when the viands are good and the company 
is bright, is one of the acknowledged mysteries.’ 
More frequently, however, some adverb accom- 
panies ‘go,’ to express the manner of progress. 
In AV we find: (1) Go well, Dt 4” ‘that it may go 
well with thee’; Heb. 4) 2», which occurs also 
516 1925. 28 (EV ‘go well with’), 576% 18 227 (EV ‘be 
well with’); and the similar phrase $ ain) in 5% 
(EV ‘that it may be well with’), 19 (EV ‘go well 
with’). The Eng. phrase occurs also in 2 Ch 12” 
‘in Judah things went well’ (a°n'» 0°37 Aya) ; Pr 11? 
‘When it goeth well with the righteous, the city 
rejoiceth’ (opyy aw2); To 12 ‘it shall go well 
with you’ (elpjvy tuiv éora, RV ‘ye shall have 
peace’); 14° ‘that it may go well with thee’ (iva 
go Kad@s 7, RV ‘that it may be well with thee’) ; 
Sir 13 “Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well 
with him at the last’ (rd PoBounévw rov Kupiov eb 
éora éw’ écxdtwv).* Cf. Shaks. K. John, Ul. iv. 
gee 
‘Courage and comfort ! all shall yet go well. 
What can go well, when we have run so ill?’ 
(2) Go wll, Job 20% <it shall go ill with him that 
is left in his tabernacle,’ so RVm, but RV ‘it shall 
consume that which is left in his tent,’ Dav. ‘it 
shall devour him that is left in his tent’ (Heb. yy 
axa wv); Ps 106% ‘they angered him also at the 
waters of strife, so that 1t went ill with Moses for 
their sakes’ (> yi). So Shaks. Cymb. I. vii. 95— 
*Doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do.’ 

(3) Go evil, 1 Ch 7% ‘it went evil with his house 
(amy nya). (4) Go sore, 1S 31° ‘And the battle 
went sore against Saul’ (dy 732m); 1 Ch 108 (q22m 
>y). This is Coverdale’s tr®=; Wye. 1382, ‘And al 
the charge (1388 ‘ weighte’) of the batayl is turned 
unto Saul,’ and Dou. ‘ And the whole weight of the 
battel was turned upon Saul,’ are after the Vulg. 
‘Totumque pondus proelii versum est in Saul’; 
LXX is more literal, cat Baptverar 6 rédeuos emi 
ZaovrA. Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 90, ‘What shall we 
then say to those Scriptures which go so sore, wpon 
good works?’ (5) Go right, Sir 49° ‘and directed 
them that went right’ (RV ‘and to do good to 
them that directed their ways aright,’ reading kal 
ayaboat [for AV cat kardpOwce] rods evOivovras ddous). 

4. One of the ways by which the verb to ‘go’ 
extended its meaning was by accepting ‘ went’ as 
its past tense. ‘Went’ was the past tense of the 
verb to ‘wend,’ and had originally but little con- 
nexion with ‘go’ in meaning, as it had none in 
ela ti For ‘go’ is now the opposite of 
‘come’; but as a river may ‘come winding’ as well 
as ‘go winding,’ it was possible formerly to say 
that it ‘came and went,’ and yet express move- 


* Go well’ occurs in another sense in Pr 3029 ‘There be three 
things which go well’ (RV ‘are stately in their march’). 
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ment in only one direction. Hence we find ‘ went’ 
and even ‘go’ used of a river, where the meaning 
is ‘took its (winding) course.’ Thus Gn 2!‘ And 
a river went out of Eden to water the garden’ (xy; 
LXX éxropevera, Vulg. ‘egrediebatur,’ Wyc. 1832, 
‘And a flood gede out of the place of delice to 
watre paradis’). Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 103— 


‘Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow.’ 


‘Wend’ has practically gone out of use, and 
‘yode’ the original past tense of ‘go’ is obsolete 
long since, so that ‘go’ and ‘ went’ serve as present 
and past with the same meaning throughout. 
Before passing from this matter of form, it may 
be well to notice the old-fashioned ‘let us be 
going’ (Jg 19% ‘Up and let us be going’ nzdy mp; 
Mt 26% dywyev), which would now be called a 
‘Scotticism,’ though RV retains it. The identical 
phrase (éyeipecOe dywuev) tr in Mt ‘ Rise, let us be 
going,’ is found in Mk 14*, where AV gives ‘ Rise 
up, let us go,’ but RV ‘ Arise, let us be going,’ as 
in Mt 26%. Again, in Jn 14% we find éyelpecde 
dywmev évred0ev, but ‘let us be going hence’ proved 
too much for RV; both versions give ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence.’ Another grammatical peculiarity is 
found in Is 15° ‘for by the mounting up of Luhith 
with weeping they shall go it up,’ for ‘go up it,’ 
the object preceding its preposition. Cf. North’s 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, p. 324, ‘Notwithstanding, 
when they came to the hilles, they sought forcibly 
to clime them up.’ 

5. The verb to ‘go’ forms with other words, 
chiefly adverbs, some noteworthy expressions. 

1. Go about: This phrase has three clearly dis- 
tinguishable meanings(see ABOUT). (1) ‘Go round,’ 
Jos 6" ‘So the ark of God compassed the city, 
going about it once’ (4—7); (2) Go from place to 
place,’ as Ac 10° ‘who went about doing good’; 
and (8) ‘set oneself to do,’ ‘attempt,’ as Ac 267 
‘For these causes the Jews caught me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me.’ The verbs 
tr? ‘go about’ with the second meaning are 220 
sdbhabh, lit. ‘turn’ (Jos 16°, 1 § 15, 2 K 3%, 2 Ch 
179 232, Ps 55! [Piel], Ec 2”, Ca 3? [Piel], 3° 57), abz 
halak, ‘go’ (Pr 201), uw shdt, ‘wander’ (Nu 118), 
aD sdhar, usually ‘traffic’ (Jer 1438), pon hadmak, 
‘turn away’ (Jer 31% Hithp.=‘turn hither and 
thither’), wepiayw ‘lead or go round’ (Mt 4% 9%, 
Ac 13"), and dvépyoua ‘go through’ or ‘ through- 
out’ (Ac 10°8). Cov. uses the same phrase in Job 
27 <Wherfore then do ye go aboute with soch 
vayne wordes’; Hos 11” ‘Ephraim goeth aboute 
me with lies’ (EV ‘compasseth me’); and Tind. 
in Jn 7! ‘ After that, Jesus went about in Galile 
and wolde not go about in Jewry.’ Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, I. iii. 34— 

‘The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about.’ 
But the third meaning is the most archaic now. 
It oceurs only once in OT, Dt 317 ‘I know their 
imagination which they go about’ (avy, AVm ‘do,’ 
Driver, ‘worketh’ [the ‘people’ being singular], 
lit. ‘maketh’). In Apocr. once also, 1 Mac 11! 
‘the king of Egypt. . . went about through deceit 
to get Alexander’s kingdom’ (éf7jryve, RV ‘sought’). 
In NT seven times, Jn 7}% 2°, Ac 2151, Ro 108 ({yjréw), 
Ac 262 (metpdouar), 24° (recpdgw), 9% (emixerpéw). 
These verbs all mean to ‘try,’ ‘attempt,’ and are 
so tr? elsewhere. Thus in Jn 7}? ¢nréw is tr@ 
‘go about,’ but in 7% ‘seek.’ The earlier VSS 
have the phrase ‘go about’ still oftener. Thus in 
Tind. we find it Mt 13” ‘whill ye go aboute to 
wede out the tares’; Mk 12 ‘they went about to 
take him, but they feared the people’; Lk 17% 
‘Whosoever will goo about to save his lyfe shall 
loose it’; Jn 10° ‘Agayne they went aboute to 
take him: but he escaped out of their hondes.’ 


So Cov. in Job 32” ‘For yf I wolde go aboute to 
please men, I knowe not how soone my maker 
wolde take me awaye’; and Rhem. in Lk 1! ‘ Be- 
cause many have gone about to compile a narration 
of the things that have been accomplished among 
us.” Hooker begins his Eccles. Polity with the 
phrase, ‘ He that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude, that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to be, shall never want attentive and fayour- 
able hearers.’ And it is common in Shaks., as 
Henry V. Iv. i, 212, ‘You may as well go about to 
turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with a 
peacock’s feather.’ 

2. Go abroad: There are two meanings: (1) ‘Go 
from home,’ ‘go out of doors’; Dt 23” ‘then shall 
he go abroad out of the camp’ (m3n2> pino-dy yn). 
So Shaks. JT Henry IV.1. ii. 107, ‘I am glad to see 
your lordship abroad; I heard say, your lordship 
was sick; I hope, your lordship goes abroad by 
advice.” (2) ‘Go hither and thither’; Ps 7717 
‘Thine arrows also went abroad’ (33am ‘went 
hither and thither’—Del., Cheyne; God’s arrows 
being the flashes of lightning) ; Mt 9°, Jn 21° (éép- 
xouat); Lk 5% ‘But so much the more went there 
a fame abroad of him’ (djpyero). T. Lever 
(Sermons, Arber’s ed. p. 29) uses the phrase more 
boldly, suppressing the verb ‘go’: ‘loke at the 
merchauntes of London, and ye shall se. . . their 
riches muste abrode in the countrey to bie fermes 
out of the handes of worshypfull gentlemen, 
honeste yeomen, and pore laborynge husbandes.’ 

3. Go after: (1) ‘Walk behind’; Jos 3° ‘ When 
ye see the ark of the covenant of the LorD your 
God, and the priests the Levites bearing it, then 
ye shall remove from your place, and go after it’ 
(yqnx onsbm). (2) ‘Follow’; 2S 204 ‘He that 
favoureth Joab, and he that is for David, let him 
go after Joab’ (108, no verb in Heb., RV ‘let him 
follow’). In NT with Gr. diépyoua dricw Mk 1”, 
Jn 12%, Jude’; without éricw Lk 17%, and with 
mopevouat dricw Lk 218. But especially to follow so 
as to become a votary of, sometimes of J” in OT 
(Jer 2?), but most frequently of ‘other gods,’ the 
Heb. phrase being ‘tnx 957 (Dt 6" 1178 13? 2844—the 
Heb. phrase occurs also 4° EV ‘follow,’ 8% EV 
‘walk after ’—Jer 2? 111° 25°35). The same Heb. 
is used of following ‘strangers’ (Jer 2”), ‘lovers’ 
(Hos 2), and the ‘strange woman’ (Pr 7”); and 
it has a fig. use in Ezk 33% ‘their heart goeth after 
their covetousness’ (RV ‘their gain’). In 1K 11 
the same idea is otherwise expressed, ‘Solomon 

. went not fully after the Lorp’ (ny bp x). 
(3) ‘Pursue’; Jos 817‘ And there was not a man 
left in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after 
Israel’ (qos Nyy), Ezk 9° ‘Go ye after him through the 
city, and smite’ (yqoxw2y). (4) ‘Seek’; Lk 154 ‘go 
after that which is lost’ (ropeverac émi 7d darohwNés). 

4, Go again: always=‘ go back’ (see AGAIN), as 
1 S 25” ‘So David’s young men turned their way, 
and went again, and came and told him all those 
sayings’ (32¥", RV ‘and went back’); 2K 4% 
‘Wherefore he went again to meet him’ (2¥, RV 
‘he returned’). The Heb. is always 2w ‘turn,’ 
the Gr. émucrpédw (Ac 15%), 

5. Go along: The expression occurs Nu 21”, Dt 
27, Jos 177, Jg 118, 1 S 62,2 S 336 1618, Jer 41°, and 
always stands for the simple verb 357 to ‘go.’ In 
Jos 177it is the ‘border’ that is said to ‘go along,’ 
a Heb. idiom taken bodily into the Eng. ; it is 
more frequent as ‘ go out,’ see below. f 

6. Go aside: ‘to go to one side.’ (1) Literally, 
Heb. v0 (Jer 155 ‘Who shall go aside to ask how 
thou doest?’? RV ‘turn aside’); Gr. dvaxwpéw (Ac 
2319 9631), sroxwpéw (Lk 9"), dmépyouae (Ac 4”). 
(2) Metaphorically, ‘to go wrong,’ Heb. apy sdtah 
(Nu 512-19. 20.29), =p (Dt 284, Ps 14° ‘They are all 
gone aside, they are altogether become filthy’). 
The same idea is expressed by the verb alone in 
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Article IX (XXXLYX Articles, 1571), ‘man is very 
farre gone from originall righteousnes.’ ; 

7. Go astray: both literally and_ figuratively, 
but always the tr of a simple verb, mostly aya 
‘to err’ (Ex 234, Ps 583 119278, Pr 7%, Is 53°, Jer 50° 
[Hiph. ‘cause to go astray’], Ezk 141 4410s. 
484 ter); also m3 (Dt 22} ‘Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thy- 
self from them,’ o73 ‘driven away,’ 7.e. parted 
forcibly from the herd through some mishap— 
Driver); 22% (Ps 11997 ‘Before I was afflicted I 
went astray’); 73¥ (Pr 5° and [Hiph.] 28” ‘ cause to 

> 12, 13 
go astray’). In NT always mhavdowa (Mt 18”, 
TT 12 Bye ee Ope 

In Gn 63 RVm gives ‘in their going astray they are flesh,’ the 
text being ‘for that he also is flesh.’ The difficulty is with the 
word DiWa [Baer Diva). It has been taken as composed of 2 
[=Wya] and Di ‘also.’ So all the Versions, the Jewish inter- 
preters, and most modern expositors, Thus LXX Duce TO Elvan 
airods c&pzus, Vulg. ‘quia caro est,’ Wyc. ‘ for flehs he is,’ Luth. 
‘denn sie sind Fleisch,’ Tind. ‘for they are flesh,’ Cov. ‘for he 
is but flesh also’ (the first version to recognize the D3), Gen. 
‘because he is but flesh,’ Bish., Dou. ‘ because he is flesh,’ Olt. 
‘car aussi ne sont-ils gue chair,’ Segond ‘car homme n’est que 
chair.’ But w is nowhere else found for WX in Gn, or even in 
the Pent., and the 03 ‘also’ seems superfluous. Hence some 


modern scholars make the word an inf. of 13Y, and translate 
somewhat as RVm. Dillmann and Kautzsch consider the 
word to be corrupt, and refuse to translate; Ball suggests 
Diya (Lv 2699), and translates ‘owing to their guilt they are 
flesh.’ 


8. Go a warfare: 1Co 97 ‘Who goeth a warfare 
any time at his own charges?’ (tls orparevera, RV 
“What soldier ever serveth at his own charges?’). 
Elsewhere the Gr. verb is tr? ‘war’ (2 Co 103, 1Ti 
18, 2 Ti 24, Ja 4!, 1 P 24), as 1 P 2" ‘abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul’; except 
Lk 34, where the pee (orparevouevor) is tr 
‘soldiers.’ For the Eng. phrase (which comes 
from Tind. ‘Who goeth a warfare eny tyme at his 
awne cost?’) ef. Tindale’s Prologe to Leviticus, 
‘For the holy gost is no dome god nor no god that 
goeth a mumminge’; and Defoe, Crusoe (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 555), ‘We then went to consulting 
together what was to be done.’ 

9. Go away: (1) ‘ Pass away,’ ‘perish,’ Job 472 
‘Doth not their excellency which is in them go 
away ?’ (ypi, RV ‘Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
within them?’ for the word tr® ‘ excellency’ means 
also a ‘cord,’ and the verb means first of all ‘to 
pull up’ a tent-peg or cord, though it thence is 
extended to the meaning ‘break up an encamp- 
ment,’ ‘go away.’ Davidson translates the whole 
verse—‘ If their tent-cord is torn away in them, 
do they not die, and not in wisdom?’ and remarks 
(Hapos. 1. iv. 279 f.), ‘The striking of the tent is 
a graphic and not uncommon image for the re- 
moval which comes in death’); Jer 64‘ Woe unto 
us! for the day goeth away, for the shadows of 
the evening are stretched out’ (m5, RV ‘ declineth Vb 
(2) ‘Turn aside from,’ ‘desert,’ Ezk 441 *‘ And the 
Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
Israel went astray . . . they shall even bear their 
ee (paz ws, RV ‘that went far from me’); 
Mal 37 ‘Even from the days of your fathers ye 
are gone away from mine ordinances’ (ono, RV 
‘ye have turned aside’); Jn 67 ‘Then Jesus said 
unto the twelve, Will ye also go away?’ (uh Kal 
duels Oédere bmdyew), 124 ‘many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus’ (Srfyov). (3) ‘ Escape,’ 
1S 24 ‘For if a man find his enemy, will he let 
him go well away’ (nav a7 inde, lit. “will he 
send him along a prosperous way ?’). 

10. Go a whoring: This strong expression, 
which comes from Tindale (Wye. has ‘do fornica- 
cioun ’), is used to tr. the Heb. verb a» zdndh, ‘to 
commit fornication,’ when followed by ‘ny ‘after’ 
(Ex 342516) Ly 177 205%, Nu 15%, Dt 318, Jg 917 
8% 33, 1 Ch 5%, Ezk 6° 23°, and once in Ex 3416, 


| soul, to other gods. 
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here the vb. is Hiphil, ‘make thy sons goa whor- 
ine after their code ; also when zdndh is followed 
by j2 ‘from’ (Ps 737 ‘Thou hast destroyed all 
them that go a whoring from thee’), 3 ‘with’ 
(Ps 106% ‘went a whoring with their own inven- 
tions’), ngap ‘from under ’ (Hos 4"), and by» § from’ 
(Hos 91). It is used once without a prep. follow- 
ing, 2Ch 21% ‘And hast made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to go a whoring’ (731m). 
The Heb. phrase is always a figure of speech, and 
expresses ‘the disloyal abandonment of J” for 
other gods’—Driver. It suggests, adds Moore, 
both the sin of unfaithfulness and the sin of 
prostitution, the giving up of oneself, body and 
But whether it was a figure 
always, it is hard to say. In view of the fact 
that actual prostitution was not an uncommon 
feature in ancient Semitic cults, Driver thinks the 
original sense not improbably literal. It depends 
upon the date of the origin of the expression. 

oore believes that it originated with Hosea, 
‘whose own bitter experience with his adulterous 
wife became for him the type of the relations of J” 
and Israel.’ Modern translators try to soften the 
expression : thus Cheyne in Ps 7377 ‘every one that 
wantonly deserts thee.’ RV retains, but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘ play the harlot.’ 

1l. Go back: Besides the literal sense, notice 
(1) to ‘depart from an engagement or course of 
action,’ Jg 11 ‘I have opened my mouth unto the 
Lorb, and I cannot go back’ (225 Sax xh); Ezk 
2444 «J will not go back, neither will I spare, 
neither will I repent’ (y2=y-x>). (2) To ‘ decline to 
a worse way,’ Jos 23”, Job 23%, Ps 53° 8018, Jn 6%. 
Cf. Jer 44° Cov. ‘they wente backe to do sacrifice 
and worshipe unto straunge goddes.’ 

12. Go beyond is used in two senses: (1) to ‘go 
outside of,’ ‘pass’; Nu 2238 ‘I cannot go beyond 
the word of the LoRD my God, to doless or more’ ; 
2418 “TI cannot go beyond the commandment (RV 
‘word’) of the LorD, to do either good or bad of 
mine own mind’ (both ay). Cf. Heywood, Works, 
i, 210, ‘Shoomaker, you goea little beyond your 
last.’ (2) To ‘overreach,’ 1 Th 4° ‘That no man 
go beyond and defraud his brother’ (7d ph imep- 
Balvev, RV ‘transgress,’ RVm ‘overreach’). So 
Life of T. Cromwell, tv. v. 120, ‘We must be wary, 
else he'll go beyond us’; and Shaks. Henry VIII. 
Il. ii. 409— 

‘There was the weight that pull’d me down. 

The king has gone beyond me.’ 

13. Go for, i.e. ‘be accounted,’ 1 S 17}2 ‘the man 
went among men for an old man in the days of 
Saul’ (ow3s2 82 721, RV ‘was an old man in the 
days of Saul, stricken in years among men’). 


O Cromwell, 


The AV tr is a bold and apparently an original attempt to 
render the Heb. literally. The nearest form in the previous 
versions is that of the Gen. Bible, ‘ this man was taken for an 
olde man in the days of Saul.’ But the Heb. will not render so. 
The only literal rendering that the Heb. will stand is, ‘and the 
man in the days of Saul was aged, entered in among men,’— 
which, as Driver says, affords no intelligible sense. Two 
suggestions have been made, the one to omit N12, when we get 
simply ‘and the man in the days of Saul was aged among men’ ; 
the other, to change D'¥3N1 into O°, and translate “ahd the 
man in the days of Saul entered into years.’ The objection to 
the second is that the phrase elsewhere is always 0°D'2 N21 pi, 
and_Driver, on the whole, prefers the first. (See Heb. Text 
of Samuel, p. 108f.; and a severe criticism by Jennings and 
Lowe of the RV tr=, which they consider to be impossible as 
a rendering of the Massoretic text, in Hapos. m1. ii. 63). 


The AV tr*, though impossible as a rendering of 
the Heb., is good idiomatic English. Thus Sidney, 
Arcadia, p. 10, ‘But because a pleasant fellow of 
my acquaintance set forth her praises in verse, I 
will only repeat them, and spare mine owne 
tongue, since she goes for a woman’; and Shaks. 
Macbeth, 111. i. 92— 


; ‘We are men, my liege. 
Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.’ 
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14. Go forth: Among other expressions (see 
FoRTH) notice especially ‘motion away from a 
given spot,’ in Lk 84 ‘And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go 
forth’ (opevdueror, RV ‘as they go on their way’). 
Cf. Lk 5° Rhem. ‘Which when Simon Peter did 
see, he fel downe at Jesus knees, saying, Goe forth 
from me, because I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 

15. Go forward—see under FORWARD. 

16. Go hard=‘ go close,’ Jg 9°, see HARD. 

17. Go in and out: This phrase is found in Ac 
171 “all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us’ (elofAdev Kal eEfrOev ep’ Huds), and 
the meaning may be no more than ‘passed his 
time,’ though the é¢’ seems to imply leadership, 
whence RVm ‘over us.’ In 98 occurs the fuller 
phrase ‘ coming in and going out,’ ‘ And he [Saul] 
was with them coming in and going out at Jeru- 
salem’ (elomopevduevos Kat éxmopevduevos, RV ‘going 
in and going out’), where, again, some more 
definite activity is meant than merely ‘spending 
his time,’ probably something like what is now 
called ‘aggressive work.’ In OT this fuller 
phrase occurs repeatedly (Nu 272721, Dt 28% 19 312 
So OSA LS 1S P8208 2 SiS Cor ok 11s 
1977, 1 Ch 273, 2 Ch 12° 15° 16! 237-5) Ps 1218, Is 3773, 
Jer 374, Zec 8). While always recognized as an 
idiomatic expression for a man’s active life, it is 
sometimes clearly used in a more technical sense 
than that. When Moses says (Dt 312), ‘Iam an 
hundred and twenty years old this day ; I can no 
more go out and come in,’ he intimates his failing 
fitness to be Israel’sleader. More distinctly Joshua 
states (Jos 14") that in his 85th year he is still fit 
to be their leader in war: ‘As yet I am as strong 
this day as I was in the day that Moses sent me: 
as my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.’ 
Of David it is said (1 S 18), ‘Saul removed him 
from him, and made him his captain over a thou- 
sand; and he went out and came in before the 
people,’ where the reference must be to military 
expeditions. Solomon says (1 K 37), ‘Iam but a 
little child ; I know not how to go out or come in,’ 
and declares his unfitness to be king. See go out 
below. The phrase ‘go in and out’ occurs in Ex 
32?7 in the sense of ‘go to and fro’ (as RV); and 
in Jn 10° ‘by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture’ 
(elcedevoerar kal e&edevoerat, RV ‘shall go in and go 
out’) as in Ac 1”, but figuratively to express the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

18. Go on: (1) Continue a course begun, proceed, 
as in Shaks. Othello, Ii. iii. 413— 

© TI do not like the office ; 

But, sith I am entered in this cause so far, 

Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, 

I will go on.’ 
Generally of a journey, Gn 29! ‘Then Jacob went 
on his journey’ (7772 xwn, lit. ‘lifted up his feet,’ 
as AVm, RVm); so Ac 10° ‘as they went on 
their journey’ (ddoropovvrwy éxelvwv, RV ‘as they 
were on their journey’); Mt 47 ‘And going on 
from thence, he saw other two brethren’ (rpoBas 
éxetdev, lit. ‘going forward thence’). In 158 10° 
the simple verb abn ‘to pass on,’ is tr? ‘go on 
forward.’ In Gn 19? 32}, 1S 26% 28 we find the 
fuller expression ‘go on one’s way.’ See Go one’s 
way below. Sometimes the meaning is simply 
‘continue,’ ‘ persist,’ as 1514 ‘the noise that 
was in the host of the Philistines went on and 
increased’ (27) oq ybn, LXX éropevero mopevduevos 
kat émdjOuvev) ; Ps 68" ‘such an one as goeth on 
still in his trespasses’ (2 3907). In Ezr 5° it is to 
‘advance,’ ‘make progress,’ ‘this work goeth fast 
on and prospereth’; and in He 6? the phrase is fig. 
‘let us go on unto perfection ’ (pepdeda, RV ‘ press 
on’). (2) To go to meet an enemy, generally ‘ go 
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out,’ J ob 397! ‘he goeth on to meet the armed men’ 
(RV ‘he goeth out’). (3) To go forward, towards 
the front, said of the ‘border’ of a territory, Nu 
34+°, See Go out, below. 

19. Go out: Besides its uses in modern English, 
this phrase has some peculiarly biblical senses, 
which are for the most part due to the freedom with 
which the verb xy: is employed in Hebrew. (1) To 
go from home: Ru 12 ‘I went out full, and the 
Lord hath brought me home again empty’; so 
Adonijah is threatened by Solomon, ‘on the da 
thou goest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, 
thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely 
die’; and of Abraham it is said in He 118 ‘ when he 
was called to go out . . . he went out’ (ééedGeiv 

‘ FH Oev) 5 while it is one of the rewards of 
the Christian victor that he will be at home in 
the Church of which he is made a pillar, and 
‘shall go no more out’ (Rev 3% é€w od wi e607 
ért, RV ‘he shall go out thence no more’). In 
2 Ch 18” ‘T will go out and be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said 
. +. go out, and do even so’ (in 1K 22% ‘go 
forth,’ as RV here), the reference is the same as 
in Job 1” 27*So Satan went forth from the pres- 
ence of the Lorp.’ Less definitely, Gn 41% * And 
Joseph went out over all the land of Egypt’; 
2 Ch 194 ‘Jehoshaphat . . . went out again through 
the people from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim’ 
(a formula during the separation of the king- 
doms for the old ‘from Dan to Beersheba’) ; and 
Ps 81° ‘ This he ordained in J oa for a testimony 
when he went through the land of Egypt’ (inxya 
orp pyyoy, RV ‘when he went out over the land 
of Egypt,’ the ref. being apparently, as in AV, to 
Joseph’s administration (Gn_ 41%), which is sur- 
prising, seeing that modern English commentators 
almost unanimously find the ref. to be to God). 

The passage is difficult; there are three ways of taking 
it: (@) The ancient VSS tr. ‘when he (Israel) went out 
from the land of Egypt,’ as LXX iy +@ ékeAbely adrdv ix cHs 
Alyixrov; Vulg. ‘cum exiret de Terra-Mgypti,’ after which 
Wye. 1388, ‘whanne he gede out of the lond of Egipt,’ and 
Dou. ‘when he came out of the Land of Aegypt’ (with the 
marg.‘ The people of Israel signified by Joseph, as Ps 801’) ; and so 
all the Eng. VSS before AV. But the tr is quite impossible, the 

yy never meaning éx ‘out of,’ or anything approaching that. 
(b) ‘When he (Joseph, in person) went out over the land of 
Egypt,’ a direct ref. to Gn 4145, which gives no appropriate 
sense. (c) ‘When He (J”) went forth against the land of Egypt,’ 
a reference to the death of the firstborn, and especially to Ex 114 
‘I will go forth through the midst of Egypt.’ So Del., Perowne, 
Burgess, de Witt, Kirkpatrick, and nearly all recent commen- 
tators. Kay thinks that, while the ref. is to God, the special 
language recalls Gn 4145; as Joseph once went out over the 
land of Egypt to benefit them, so now, since they have for- 
gotten their benefactor, Joseph’s God will go out over the 
land in righteous judgment. Cheyne believes the present Heb. 
text to be corrupt, and that the VSS exhibit the true text; 
he therefore would render, as (a), ‘when he (Israel and Joseph) 
went forth from the land of Egypt.’ So Wellh. (in Haupt) who 
reads byp for by (but is byp ever used simply of leaving ?). 


(2) To spread abroad: 1 Ch 14" ‘And the fame of 
David went out into all lands’; Est 94 ‘For 
Mordecai was great in the king’s house, and his 
fame went out throughout all the provinces’ (aban, 
RV ‘went forth’). (3) In reference to war, the 
phrase assumes a highly technical sense, so much 
so that ‘to go out’ standing alone may be under- 
stood to mean ‘to go out to make war.’ Take the 
foll. passages in order: Nu 22% (the Angel of the 
Lorp to Balaam) ‘ behold, I went out to withstand 
thee’; Dt 28” ‘thou shalt go out one way against 
them, and flee seven ways before them’; Jg 2” 
‘Whithersoever they went out, the hand of the 
LORD was against them for evil’ ; Jg 54 ‘Lorp, 
when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled’ (see Moore, who holds the ref. to be to 
the battle just fought) ; 20' ‘Then all the children 
of Israel went out’; 1S 8 ‘ Nay, but we will have 
a king over us... that our king may judge us, 
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and go out before us, and fight our battles’ ; 18° 


‘And David went out whithersoever Saul sent him’, 


(RVm ‘went out ; whithersoever Saul sent him, he 
behaved himself wisely’); 1 K 2 ‘So the king 
commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 3 which 
went out and fell upon him [Shimei], that he 
died’; 1 Ch 20! ‘at the time that kings go out 
(both VSS add ‘to battle’ in italics); Is 52" ‘ For 
ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight’ ; 
and Am 5? ‘ The city that went out by a thousand 
shall leave an hundred.’ (4) Another half-technical 
sense, which is in danger of being confused with 
the last, is found when ‘go out’ means ‘go out 
of bondage,’ mostly in reference to the exodus 
from Egypt or to the jubilee release. The chief 
references to the exodus are Ex 12" 14°, Nu SBe 
Ps 114; to the jubilee release, Ex 219.7, Ly 25%. 
30. $1, $8. 549721, the fuller expression ‘go out free 
occurring Ex 21 1; 2K 13° refers to the deliver- 
ance from the Syrian oppression ; and Is 55” to the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, with no 
doubt a fuller entrance into Messianic blessing. 
(5) By a peculiar Heb. idiom the ‘border’ or ‘coast’ 
of a territory is said to ‘go out,’ that is, ‘ proceed 
onward’ to such a place. So frequently in Jos 15. 
16 and elsewhere, the verb sy; being generally 
rendered ‘go out’ and nby ‘go up.’ But notice 
especially the subst. myyin denoting the end or ex- 
tremity of a boundary line, generally used in the 
plu. and tr* ‘goings out,’ but ‘outgoings’ in Jos 
IZLE UE SO TG )e bee b eh 3, which RV turns into ‘ goings 
out.’ (6) Go owt means ‘proceed from’ in Ly 10? 
‘And there went out a fire from the LorD’; 
Jer 21” ‘lest my fury go out like fire’ (xyn7p); Mk 
5°=Lk 8 ‘And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him’ (riy 
é& avrod divauw éfehOotcay); Lk 69 ‘there went 
virtue out of him and healed them all’ (zap’ airod 
éfjpxero, RV ‘came forth from him’); 2! ‘And it 
came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Czesar Augustus’ (é&\ev). Cf. Jer 447 
Cov. ‘what so ever goeth out of oure owne mouth, 
that will we do.’ (7) ‘Go out’ implies religious 
separation in Is 524, Jer 51%, 1 Jn2. (8) ‘Go out 
of the way’ in Ro 3” means to ‘go astray’ (rdyres 
eféxhwav, RV ‘They have all turned aside’). See 
go the way, below. 

20. Go to: This obsolete expression, which is 
found 11 times in AV, seems to have been intro- 
duced by Tindale, who uses it in other places, as 
Dt 2% ‘Goo to and conquere and provoke him to 
batayle’; 2°! * goo to and conquere, that thou mayest 
possesse his londe.’ Abbott (Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, p. 122) says that the ‘to’ has an adverbial 
force, as in ‘to and fro’; and as ‘go’ in Elizabethan 
English meant motion generally, not necessarily 
motion from, ‘go to’ meant little more than our 
stimulative ‘come.’ Thisis practically how Johnson 
explains the phrase—‘ Come, come, take the right 
course,’ spoken sometimes sarcastically, sometimes 
encouragingly. In Shakespeare it is always an 
exclamation, expressing either scorn, as Winter's 
Tale, I. ii. 182— 

‘Go to, go to! How she holds up the neb, the bill to him!’; 
or disapproval, as Macbeth, v. i. 51—‘ Go to, go to: 
you have known what you should not’; or merely 
dismissal, as Merry Wives, 1. iv. 165—‘ But, indeed, 
she is given too much to allicholly and musing, 
But for you—well, go to’; or even encouragement, 
Merry Wives, I. i. 7—‘You are not young, no 
more am I: go to then, there’s sympathy’; always, 
however, mixed with impatience. But if ‘go to’ 
is a mere exclamation in Shaks. and Elizabethan 
English generally, it is often more than that in AV, 
for it must not be forgotten that AV represents a 
much earlier stage of English than its date of 1611. 
There it is (except perhaps in Ja) a verb in the 
imperative, and expresses lively encouragement. 
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This is clearly seen in 2 K 5° ‘And the king of 
Syria said, Go to, go, and I will send a letter unto 
the king of Israel.’ Its occurrences are Gn 1147 (aaa 
voluntative, fr. 27 to grant), 38° ‘go to, I pray 
thee’ (x}-737 ; the only remaining example of 37, 
Ex 1”, was tr4 by Tindale ‘Come on,’ and this was 
retained in subsequent versions); Jg 7® ‘go to, 
proclaim’ (x} x7? ‘ery now !’); 2 K 5° ‘go to, go’ 
(x2 7, lit. ‘go, go in,’ perhaps as Ball, ‘depart thou 
[thither], enter [the land of Israel]’; LXX Aecipo 
elced Oe) ; Ec 2) ‘go to now’ (x5) ; Is 5° «And now, 
go to; I will tell you’ (n>px xrays apy); Jer 18” 
“go to, speak’ (xy71px) ; Ja 41° 5! ‘Go to now’ (“Aye 
viv). Tindale in his exposition of Mt 5° (Hapos. 
p. 124) has ‘go to and prove it’; and (p. 128) ‘Go 
to, and judge their works’; and in the Prologe to 
the Pent. he says, ‘Then go to and reade the 
storyes of the byble for thy lerning and comforte,’ 
where the verbal force of the expression is always 
manifest. But he even uses ‘went to’ in Nu 11* 
‘And the children of Ysrael also went to and wepte 
and sayde: who shall geve us flesh to eate?’ 

21. Go one’s cay : This full phrase sometimes 
represents an equally full expression in the original : 
thus, Gn 32! ‘ And Jacob went on his way,’ Heb. 957 
i277), so 192, Nu 24%, Jos 216, Jg 18%, 15 18 26% 
2872, Jer 28". But generally (always in NT) it is the 
rendering of a common verb with no adjunct. The 
verbs are Six (Pr 20%); yp; (Zee 102); a$7 (Gn 1219 
1411 198 9461 9534, Hx 1877, Jog 19°-14, Neh 8”, Ec 97, 
Dn 12% 38) ; Badlfw (Bar 4%); mopevouar (Lk 4° 77 
179, Jn 4°, Ac 915 215 2425): sardyw (Mt 5% 8* 19 2014 
27%, Mik 144 907729 107531112164 Kk 10) 8-16" 
188, Rev 16!); and dépyoua (Mt 8* 13° 204 225. 22, 
Mk 114 12, Lk 89 19% 294, Jn 428 11% 48, Ac 917, Ja 
1+), Sometimes what appears to be the plu., but 
may be an old genitive, is used, ‘go your ways.’ 
The phrase is good idiomatic Eng., and is still used 
in Scotland and the north of England, but often it is 
too cumbrous, sometimes singularly so, as in Ja 1% 
katevonoev kat dmed7jdvbev, which Mayor translates 
‘just a glance and he is off’ (RV ‘goeth away’). 
AV has a few times rejected it when found in 
earlier versions, as Mk 1” Tind. ‘ And they leeft 
their father Zebede in the shippe with his hyred 
servauntes, and went their waye after him’; Lk 
84 Rhem. ‘And that which fel into thornes, are 
they that have heard, and going their waies, are 
choked with cares.’ Shaks. has it often, as 
Hamlet, 11. i. 132—‘ We are arrant knaves all; 
believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.’ 

22. Go the way: This phrase, which has no con- 
nexion with the preceding, is used both literally 
and figuratively. (1) Ru 1’ ‘and they went on the 
way to return unto the land of Judah (3772 732m) ;x 
2 K 254 ‘and the king went the way toward the 
plain’ (Aywa FF O39, RV ‘went by Re way of the 
Arabah’), so Jer 394; Jer 31% ‘set thine heart 
toward the highway, even the way which thou 
wentest’ (Bab WW). (2) Jos 23 ‘And behold, this 
day I am going the way of all the earth’ (ain pix 
y W232 Wa oD); so 1 K 2?; Job 16” ‘when a few 
years are come, then I shall go the way whente I 
shall not return’ (q>73 awy-nd min). 

J. HASTINGS. 

GOAD.—4. j293 (2 without daghesh, cf. jarp (once) 
and 123 ; See Driver, Teat of Sam. p. 80, and refer- 
ences there) occurs in a corrupt passage, 1 § 1321 « to 
set the goads.’ A fem. form in plur. absolute is 
found in Ee 124, where we read that the words of 
the wise are as goads (niv2793). 2. aTyse (Siegfried - 
Stade; Moore thinks 15> probably the absolute 
form) only in Jg 3%, where Shamgar is said. to 
have killed 600 Philistines with an ox-goad (apbpa 
1720). The goad wasa pole of some 8 ft. in length, 
‘armed at one end with a spike, at the other with 
a chisel-shaped blade for cleaning the plough, and 
on occasion would make a very good substitute for 
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a spear’ (Moore, Judges, 105). See further AGRI- 
CULTURE in vol. i. p. 49%, where the ox-goad is 
figured, and Schumacher, ‘Der arab. Pflug,’ in 
ZDPY xii. 160. 

In Apoer. ‘goad’ occurs in Sir 38% ‘How shall 
he become wise that holdeth the plough, that 
glorieth in the shaft of the goad (xévtpov)?? In 
NT ‘goad’ (RVm ‘goads’) is substituted by RV 
for ‘pricks’ of AV in Ac 264 ‘It is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad’ (mpds xévtpa 
Aaxrifey ; in Ac 9° these words do not belong to the 
true text). The same figure is employed by Greek 
and Latin writers (e.g. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 173; 
Aesch. Agam. 1633, Prometh. 323; Eurip. Bacch. 
791; Terence, Phorm. I. ii. 28). J. A. SELBIE. 


GOAH (Ay3).—An unknown localit: 
salem (Jer 31°). LXX gives, instea 
name, ¢& éxX\exTav AlOwr. 


near Jeru- 
of a proper 


GOAT.—Of the six Heb. words used for the tame 
goat, one signifies the g. generically, and, where the 
context indicates it, the she goat. One is used in 
the masc. and fem. forms to indicate the he g. and 
she g. respectively. Three are used for the he g. 
only. One is used in AV for the scapegoat, which 
was prob. no goat at all, and is therefore trans- 
literated in RV ‘azdzél. Beside these there is one 
word which undoubtedly signifies the wild g., 
and another which prob. refers to the same. 

4. 1 ‘éz, aié, eprpos, capra, hedus, Arab. maz, 
fem. ‘wnz. ‘The plu. oxy ‘eze?m signifies the g. gene- 
rically (Ex 12° etc.). In this sense nyy ny (Dt 14%) 
signities a head or individual of the goats, oxy 13 (Sg 
6) a kid of the goats. It is also used for she goats, 
the context showing the meaning (Gn 30 31°8 3214 
etc.). Itis also used elliptically for goat’s hair (Ex 
267 etc.). In the sing. (Lv 17°) it sometimes signi- 
fies an. individual g., without reference to sex ; at 
others, where the context points out the meaning, a 
she g. (Gu 15°). The Aram. fe py (Ezr 617) also 
refers to goats generically, and the construct state 
pi Vax signifies ‘he goats of the goats’ (cf. Dn 8°). 

2. ryy sdtr, xlwapos, hircus. This word occurs 
freq. in Lv and Nu as the designation of the g. of 
the sin-offering. In its masc. form in construct 
state with o%y it signifies the he g. (Lv 4”), and in 
its fem. nryy sé%rdh, xiuarpa, in construction with 
oxy, the she g. (Lv 4%). The compound expression 
is in AV rendered ‘a kid of the goats,’ in RV 
better, simply ‘goat.’ Sd%r comes from the root 
ayy swar=shag or rough hair (cf. Arab. sha‘r). In 
this sense it is used with vsy, one of the words for 
he g., to indicate his shagginess, Dn 82 (AV ‘rough 
g.,’ RV ‘rough he g.,’ lit. ‘the he g. the shaggy’). 

8. nny ‘attid, used only in plu. ony’attddim (the 
same as the Arab. ‘atdd, plu. a‘tidah), rpdyou, Kprol, 
xipapo, hirct. It is tr4in LXX of Ps 50° xudpous 
(AV and RV ‘he goats,’), and v.¥ rpdywv (AV and 
RV ‘goats’). It is rendered (Gn 31%!) AV 
‘rams,’ AVm and RV ‘he goats,’ LXX oi rpdyo 
kat of xptol, as if the translator were uncertain 
which was intended, or meant to indicate that 
both were included, or else read from a different 
text. ‘He goats (attidim, LXX dpdxovres) before 
the flocks’ (Jer 508) signifies Jeaders. ‘Chief ones 
(‘attdidim, LXX dpkavres) of the earth’ (Is 14°) is 
a metaphorical rendering of he goats, AVm 
‘leaders’ or ‘great goats,’ RVm he goats. ‘Pun- 
ished the goats’ (RV ‘he goats’), LXX duvovs 
(Zec 10°) refers to chiefs. 

4, »ey zdphir, rpdryos, hircus; oa ves zéphir 
haizzim, tpdyos alyav (Dn 8° 8); ovay zéphirim, 
xyudpovs (2 Ch 297, Ezr 8%). Aram. pry Vas, xupud- 
pous alyav (Ezr 6"). This word (Aram. and late 
Heb.), from the root »¥ gdphar, signifying to leap, 
refers to the he goat alone. It is combined with 
shir. See (2). 
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5. win tayish, rpdyos, aries, hircus. The same as 
the Arab. ¢ais, and means a he goat only (Pr 3032), 
Plu. owen téydshim, rpdyo (Gn 30% 324, 2 Ch 171 
not in LXX). ; 

6. SiNty, ‘azdzél, dmoroumatos, caper emissarius, AV 
scapegoat, RV Azazel (Ly 16° 126), See AZAZEL. 

Goats have always been a large item in the 
wealth of the people of Bible lands. Laban had 
large flocks of goats (Gn 30%: 5), Jacob gave two 
hundred she goats and twenty he goats to Esau 
(Gn 324). Nabal had a thousand goats (1 S 252) 
Sheep and goats were kept together in flocks 
(Mt 2592-8), Kids es ecially were used as food 
(Gn 27°, Jg 6% 13%, Lk 15%). The prohibition 
against ‘seething a kid in his mother’s milk’ 
(Ex 23! 346, Dt 14?!) may refer to the dish known 
to the Arabs as leben wnmu, t.e. ‘his mother’s 
milk.’ It consists of meat, stewed in clabber, with 
onions, mint, and other condiments. It was 
probably not intended to prohibit this savoury 
dish altogether, but to prevent the unnatural- 
ness of stewing a kid in its own mother’s milk. 
(For other possible explanations see W. R. Smith, 
ES p. 204 n., and Driver on Dt 14”). A _pro- 
vision of a similar kind forbade the taking of a 
hen bird with her brood, or her eggs (Dt 22°). The 
Jews, however, interpret the passage as interdict- 
ing them from this mode of cooking flesh alto- 
gether. Goat’s milk was nevertheless much used 
then as now (Pr 27”). Goats were readily convert- 
ible into money (Pr 2775). The ‘bottles’ in which 
wine was kept (Jos 94, Ps 119%, Mk 2?) were made of 
g. skins. They were made by cutting off the head 
and legs, and drawing the carcase out by the neck, 
and then tying the neck, legs, and vent, and tan- 
ning the skin, with the hairy side out. Goat’s 
hair was used in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex 267 357° 364) and for other purposes 
(18 19%). Its usually black colour is alluded to 
(Ca 416°). The intractable and mischievous nature 
of the goat is contrasted with the gentle and 
innocent disposition of the sheep (Mt 25%: °%). The 
goat is mentioned in Apocr. (Jth 21). 

The goats of Bible lands, Capra mambrica, L., 
have long pendent ears. These are alluded to by 
Am 3 ‘as the shepherd taketh out of the mouth 
of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear.’ 
Some Syrian goats are white or mottled, but 
most of them are black. They are destructive to 
young trees, and are the principal impediment to 
the propagation of forests on the bare mountain 
tops, where they find their favourite pasture. 

The he goat was used as a symbol of the Mace- 
donian empire (Dn 8°). The stately gait of the he 
goat is alluded to (Pr 3079-1), 

Two words are used for wild goats :—41. ody 
yeélém. This word occurs in three passages, viz. 
1S 24%, where LXX has for ‘upon the rocks of 
the wild goats,’ érl mpécwrov ’Hddaéu, Ps 104%, 
where it has é\dgos, and Job 391, where for ‘ wild 
goats of the rocks’ it has rpayeddg@wv wérpas. This 
animal is without doubt the ibex. The root sy: 
ydal, to climb, corresponds well with its habits. 
Its Arab. name wal is evidently the same as the 
Hebrew. The animal is also called beden by the 
Arabs. Its scientific name is Capra beden, Wagn., 
or C. Sinaitica, Ehrh. It is found in the wilder- 
ness on both sides of the Dead Sea, and in Sinai 
and the Syrian Desert. There is an ‘Ain el-ww'ul, 
fountain of the wild goats, about six hours E. of 
Khareitun. The word wail is used in Pal. for the 
roebuck. The name En-gedi (Arab. ‘Ain-Jidy), 
fountain of the kid, was doubtless given with refer- 
ence to this animal. It is about the size of the 
domestic goat. The horns are from 2% to 3 ft. in 
length, curved almost to a semicircle, and reinforced 
by large rough rings on the front face. Its flesh 
is said to be excellent. It may have been the 
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venison which Isaac asked Esau to bring him 
(Gn 27°). 

rnby: the ‘pleasant roe,’ RV ‘pleasant doe’ 
(Pr 5), is the female ibex, but tr? by LXX aos, 
a foal, Vulg. hinnulus. 

2. \px ’akké. This animal is only once men- 
tioned (Dt 145), Possibly épvé, in the LXX render- 
ing of the passage, is the equivalent of ’akké ; but 
this is uncertain, as the LXX gives only five out 
of the seven animals mentioned in the Hebrew. 
Some suppose it to be the roebuck ; but this animal 
is mentioned in the same list under the name 
yahmir. Others suppose it to be the paseng, 
Capra cegagrus, Cuv., the wild original of the 
domestic goat. It is, however, most probably 
another name for the yd‘é/, or a kindred species. 

For Goat’s Hair see Hair; and for Scapegoat 
see AZAZEL, G. E. Post. 


GOB (123, 13).—A locality mentioned only in 
2S 213829, where David fought the second and 
third of the four battles with the Phil. that are 
there mentioned. Most copies of the LXX have 
Té@ in the first instance (with which agree the 
Syr. and a few Heb. copies), and Péu in the 
second; while some Hebrew copies have Nob. 
The parallel passage (1 Ch 2048) locates the first of 
these two battles at Gezer (cf. Jos 10°), and omits 
to mention the place of the second. Certainly 
they were not at Nob, but in the land of the 
Philistines. Wellhausen, followed by Driver and 
Budde, finds Gob also in 2 8 21"*, where he would 
read 332 32¥, ‘and they dwelt in Gob,’ instead 
of 132 jay, ‘and Ishbi-benob.’ (See Wellhausen’s 
or Driver’s Sam., ad loc., and Budde’s note in 
Haupt’s O7). W. J. BEECHER. 


GOBLET is found only in Ca 7? ‘Thy navel is 
[like] a round goblet.’ The Heb. term is 73s (prob. 
from a root signifying ‘circular,’ ‘round’). It is 
used in plur. (ni33y) in Ex 24° of the ‘ basins’ (Socin, 
Onferbecken) in which Moses collected half of the 
sacrificial blood. In Is 224 (the only other occur- 
rence of the Heb. word) njiaya > is tr? both in AV 
and RV ‘vessels of cups,’ where ‘ basin-vessels’ 
(Guthe, Beckengeschirr) or ‘bowl-shaped vessels’ 
(Cheyne) would be a more accurate rendering. 
For the Eng. word ef. ‘Annotations to Lk 22’ in 
Rhem. NT, ‘The new Testament is begonne and 
dedicated in his bloud in the Chalice, no lesse than 
the old was dedicated, begonne, and ratified in 
that bloud of calves contained in the goblet of 
Moyses.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


GOD (In OT).— 


i, Existence of God. 
ii, Anthropomorphisins. 
ili. ari of God. 
(1) Names expressing the general noti f Deity 
e.g. El, Elohim. ates 
(2) Descriptive Titles, e.g. El Shaddai, El Elyon. 
(8) Personal name of the God of Israel, Jehovah 
(Yahweh). 
iv. Idea of God in various periods, 
(1) Pre-Mosaic period. 
(2) From the Exodus to the revolution of Jehu. 
(3) Prophetic period. 
(4) From the destruction of the State onwards, 

i. EXISTENCE OF Gop.—The OT belonging to 
the historical period, many questions now discussed 
in the history of religion lie behind it. It never 
occurred to any writer of the OT to prove or argue 
the existence of God. To do so might well have 
seemed a superfluity, for all prophets and writers 
move among ideas that presuppose God’s exist- 
ence. Prophecy itself is the direct product of His 
influence. The people of Israel in their relations 
and character are His creation. It is not accord- 
ing to the spirit of the ancient world in general to 
deny the existence of God, or to use arguments 


to prove it. The belief was one natural to the 
human mind and common to all men. Seripture 
does indeed speak of those who say in their heart 
there is no God (Ps 141 531) ; but these are the fools, 
that is, the practically ungodly, and their denial is 
not a theoretical or speculative one, but merely 
what may be held to be the expression of their 
manner of life. Even the phrase ‘ there is no God’ 
hardly means that God is not, but that He is not 
present, does not interfere in life; and, counting 
on this absence of God from the world and on 
impunity, men become corrupt and do abominable 
deeds (Ps 14, Job 22"), and for their wickedness 
they shall be turned into Sheol, the region of 
separation from God, together with all the nations 
that forget God (Ps 9”). Yet even this forgetful- 
ness of God by the nations is something temporary. 
It is a forgetting only, no obliteration of the 
knowledge of God from the human mind, and 
these nations shall yet remember and turn unto 
the Lord (Ps 227). 

Again, as Scripture nowhere contemplates men 
as ignorant of the existence of God, it nowhere 
depicts the rise or dawn of the idea of His exist- 
ence in men’s minds. In the historical period the 
idea of God’s existence is one of the primary 
thoughts of man; he comes possessed of this 
thought to face and observe the world, and his 
conception of God already possessed explains the 
world to him; the world does not suggest to him 
an idea hitherto strange, that of God’s existence. 
And, of course, the bare idea of God’s existence is 
not the primary thought which Scripture supposes 
all men to possess; this abstract conception has 
gathered body about it, namely, a certain circle of 
ideas as to what God is. And with these ideas the 
Hebrew took up his position over-against the 
world. To him God and the world were always 
distinct. God was not involved in the processes 
of nature. These processes were caused by God, 
but He was distinct from them. The Hebrew, 
however, came down from his thought of God 
upon the world, he did not rise from the world up 
to his thought of God. His thought of God ex- 
plained to him the world, both its existence and 
the course of events upon it; these did not suggest 
to him either the existence or the nature of God, 
these being unknown to him. His contemplation 
of nature and providence and the life of man was 
never of the nature of a search after God whom he 
did not know, but always of the nature of a 
recognition of God whom he knew. When the 
singer in Ps 19 says ‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ his meaning is that the glory of God, 
who is and is known and is Creator, may be seen 
reflected on the heavens. But the psalmist only 
saw repeated on the heavens what he alread 
carried in his heart. And when in Is 40% J” asks, 
‘To whom then will ye liken me? Lift up your 
eyes on high and behold: Who hath created these 
things? bringing out their hosts by number’— 
it is assumed as known that J” is Creator, and that 
His omnipotence is revealed in the nightly pardde 
of His hosts on the sky, not one failing to answer 
the roll call, and the inference is that, with this 
God for their God, Israel cannot despond or be 
faint-heartél — ‘Why sayest thou, O Jacob, My 
way is hid from the Lord? An everlasting God is 
J”, creator of the ends of the earth; He fainteth 
not, neither is weary. He giveth power to the 
faint.’ The passage teaches nothing new or un- 
known ; it recalls what is known, reburnishing the 
consciousness of it, in order to sustain the faith 
and the hopes of the people. There is, however, 
in one or two passages an approximation to some 
of the arguments of Natural Theology. In Ps 945*: 
it is said, probably of the excesses of the heathen 
rulers of Israel, ‘They break in pieces thy people, 
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O Lorp. Yet they say, The Lorp doth not see. 
Understand, ye brutish among the people: He that 
planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see ?’ 

The OT as little thinks of arguing or proving 
that God may be known as it thinks of arguing 
that He exists. Its position is here again, so to 
speak, far in front of such an argument. How 
should men think of arguing that God could be 
known when they were persuaded they knew Him, 
when they felt they were in fellowship with Him, 
when their whole mind was filled and aglow with 
the thought of Him, and when His Spirit was 
within them? The peculiarity, however, of the 
OT comes out when the question is raised, How is 
God known? And here the characteristic concep- 
tion of the OT is that of Revelation—if men know 
God, it is because He has made Himself known to 
them. The idea of man reaching to knowledge or 
fellowship of God through his own efforts is foreign 
to the OT. God speaks, He appears: man listens 
and beholds. God brings Himself near to men, 
He enters into a covenant with them, He lays 
commands on them: they receive Him when He 
approaches, accept His will and obey His behests. 
Moses and the prophets are nowhere represented 
as thoughtful minds, reflecting on the Unseen and 
ascending to elevated conceptions of Godhead : 
the Unseen manifests itself to them, and they know 
it. God reveals Himself to the patriarchs in 
angelic forms, to Moses in the bush and on the 
mount, to the prophets in the spiritual intuitions 
of their own minds. The form of manifestation 
may change, but the reality remains the same. 
The conviction in the mind of the prophet, that 
God revealed Himself and His word to him when 
the truth broke upon his mind, was not less vivid 
than that of the patriarch who was visited by 
angelic messengers when sitting at the door of his 
tent, or that of Moses who saw the God of Israel 
in the mount. This view of God’s self-manifesta- 
tion, and that He takes the initiative, is the charac- 
teristic conception of the OT. The view may not 
be peculiar to Israel, for increasing knowledge of 
the Semitic peoples tends to show that on general 
questions about Deity, such as His relation to the 
world and to men’s actions, they all thought very 
much alike; the supremacy of Israel lay, not in 
these points, but in the ethical nature which they 
ascribed to their God, and in the redemptive hopes 
for mankind and the world which flowed from this 
conception of His nature. Interesting psychologi- 
cal questions are raised by such visions as that of 
Moses at the bush (Ex 3), that of Jacob at Jabbok 
(Gn 32%#-), and that of Isaiah in the temple (Is 6). 
Such questions may never be answered, but there 
are two points not to be lost sight of in estimating 
the OT conception of Revelation. Jirst, though it 
is the OT manner throughout to signalize the 
divine operation alone, and to pass over in silence 
any preparation or co-operation in the mind of 
man, we are entitled and compelled to throw back 
into these ancient histories something of our know- 
ledge of how men’s minds operate now when God is 
moving them. Isaiah’s vision was no doubt pre- 
ceded by reflection on the nature of J” and on the 
state of the nation, and the inevitable issue fore- 
cast. And similar reflections must have occupied 
the mind of Moses, along with aspirations in 
regard to himself and his people. These revela- 
tions of God to men were never mere objective 
calls to take a certain place or do a certain duty, 
there was always a personal element in them, they 
were a crisis in the individual religious life. It 
was this new personal relation to God, which was 
as real in the case of Moses as in that of Isaiah, 
that was the source of the power which such men 
wielded over the masses of their fellow-men. More 
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than one commentator has said that Isaiah, in 
offering a sion to Ahaz in the heavens above or 
the depth beneath (Is 7"), was playing a dangerous 
game, and might have been left in the lurch. It is 
sufficient preliminary answer to say that Isaiah 
didnot think so. But it may be added that there 
was in Isaiah something of that same consciousness 
which expressed itself in Christ when He said, ‘I 
know that thou hearest me always.’ Therefore, 
secondly, the reality of the divine influence must 
be upheld also. The idea of Revelation cannot be 
regarded as a mere Hebrew conception which, 
translated into modern thought, means nothing 
but the natural operations of the mind in the 
sphere of religion. Such a view leaves unexplained 
the consciousness of the prophets, the contents of 
their prophecies, and the religious life which they 
manifested. But, of course, however much the OT 
reposes on the ground that all knowledge of God 
comes from His revealing Himself, and that there 
is such a revelation, it is far from implying that 
this revelation of God is a full display of Him as 
He really is. An exhaustive communication of 
God cannot be made, because the creature cannot 
take it in (Job 117"). At the same time there is 
no trace in the OT of the idea that God as revealed 
to men is not God as He really is in Himself, or 
that His revelation of Himself is meant merely to 
be regulative of human life, while what He is in . 
truth remains far away in a transcendental back- 
ground out of which it is impossible for it to ad- 
vance, or into which it is impossible for men to 
penetrate. The revelation God gives of Himself is 
a revelation of Himself as He is in truth, though 
it may be impossible to reveal Himself fully to 
men. The OT conception of God is that of a 
Person with ethical attributes ; it nowhere specu- 
lates on His physical essence. God is nowhere 
called spirit in the OT; like men, He has a spirit ; 
but spirit never denotes substance, but always 
connotes energy and power, especially life-giving 
power. 

ii. ANTHROPOMORPHISMS. — From the earliest 
period when God is spoken of, He is regarded as 
a Person. The word J” isa personal name. From 
the Exodus downward He is so spoken of in con- 
temporary literature: ‘Sing unto the Lorp, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously’ (Ex 157!); He is 
one whom men may ‘love’ (Jg 5%); He is self- 
conscious, and swears ‘by his holiness’ (Am 4”), 
that is, by His Godhead (Gn 2216). The idea ex- 
pressed by M. Arnold, that the conception of God 
in Israel was first that of some power external 
to themselves which they perceived in the world, 
a power making for a moral order or identical 
with it, and which they afterwards endowed with 
personality, inverts the OT representation, in 
which God is fully personal from the first, while 
His moral being becomes clearer and more ele- 
vated, or, at least, receives fuller expression. The 
question rather rises whether the very vividness 
with which God’s personality was realized in Israel 
did not infringe upon other conceptions necessary 
to a true idea of God, such as His transcendence? 
Was He not conceived as a magnified human person 
subject to the limitations of personality among 
men? Now, of course, all OT statements about 
God are given in the region of practical religious 
life. A theology of the schools where the laws ot 
exact thought prevail was unknown in the OT 
period. There may be observed, indeed, the be- 
ginnings of such a theology in the Alexandrian 
translation, and more clearly in the Aramaic ver- 
sions and in Jewish writings of this age. These 
express themselves, in regard to God, in a form 
that seeks to be more severe and exact, using 
circumlocutions for the anthropomorphisms of the 
OT—a fact which indicates that these caused some 
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offence. But in the OT such anthropomorphisms 
are freely used, as we use them still. And their 
use is usually justified by the statement that man 
was made in the image of God. It is possible 
that by some in Israel, just as by some among 
ourselves, His personality was so vividly realized 
as to obscure or repress some other conceptions 
of Him which also have their rights. But this 
can hardly be charged against the OT. When it 
speaks of the hand, arm, mouth, lips, and eyes of 
God; when He makes bare His holy arm (Is yes). 
lifts up a signal to the nations (49%), is seen at 
the head of the Medes mustering His hosts, and 
His military shout is heard (13%), all this is but 
vivid conception of His being, His intelligence, 
His activity and universal power over the nations 
whom He directs. The human is transferred to 
His personality, as it could not but be; it is 
transferred graphically, as could not but happen 
when done by the poetical, vivacious, and power- 
ful phantasy of the people of Israel. The language 
only testifies to the warmth and intensity of the 
religious feelings of the writers. 

Another class of passages deserves attention. 
God is said to have walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day (Gn 38); to have come down to 
see the tower which men did build (11°); to have 
been one of three men who appeared to Abraham, 
and to have eaten that which was set before Him 
(18!-8); to have wrestled with Jacob (32%), and 
the like. Such passages, in addition to being a 
testimony to the vividness with which God’s per- 
sonality was conceived, are evidence also of the 
religious feeling that God did reveal Himself to 
men, and enter into the closest fellowship with 
them. Different minds may estimate these early 
narratives in different ways. So far as we con- 
sider the experiences, say of Jacob at Jabbok, 
real, we may suppose that with these early men 
a spiritual impression always reflected itself in an 
accompanying extraordinary physical condition, 
just as among the early prophets the ecstasy was 
usual, while, among the later prophets, though 
still occasional (Is 8"), it became rare. And so far 
as we may consider the details of the description 
due to the narrator, it may be evidence that he 
could not conceive a spiritual experience apart 
from a corresponding physical accompaniment. 
And if early men so felt, it would not be judicious 
to deny that God might use an objective pheno- 
menon, such as the burning bush, as a means of 
awakening the religious mind, just as our Lord 
used His miracles as a means of reaching the mind 
of those for whom He performed them. But these 
local manifestations of God never suggest that He 
was locally confined. It has been argued that 
Sinai was the local seat of J” before the Exodus, 
and that it was only later that He was believed 
to have removed to Canaan. In David’s day it 
was certainly believed that Canaan was His “in- 
heritance’ (1S 261°); and the oldest Pent. narrator 
speaks of Him ‘coming down’ upon Mount Sinai 
(Ex 19+ *°), When the Ark, to Ae His presence 
was in some way specially attached, was captured 
by the Philistines, and Shiloh destroyed, the priests 
continued His worship with all the old ceremonial 
of shewbread and the like at Nob (1S 215), The 
multitude of altars scattered over the country, 
if they did not suggest the positive idea of His 
ubiquity, suggested, at least, that there was no 
place where He might not let Himself be found, 
and the idea was confirmed by new self-manifesta- 
tions in fresh places, as to Gideon (Jg 6”), to Saul 
(who seems to have built many altars, 1S 14°), 
and to David (2S 2418). The idea men had of all 
these places was that expressed by Solomon in 
regard to the temple: ‘The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee, how much less this house 
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that I have builded’ (1 K 8%). But while God 
was thus present on earth, the tempest or the 
thunderstorm was at the same time a theophany 
in the heavens. Two beliefs characterize the 
Hebrew mind from the beginning: first, the strong 
belief in causation—every change on the face of 
nature, or in the life of men or nations, must be 
due to a cause; and, secondly, the only conceivable 
causality is a personal agent. The unseen power 
under all things, which threw up all changes on 
the face of the world, which gave animation to 
the creature or withdrew it, which moved the 
generations of men upon the earth from the be- 
ginning (Is 41‘), bringing Israel out of Egypt, the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir (Am 97), was the living God. Some pheno- 
mena or events, such as the thunderstorm or the 
dividing of the sea, might be more striking in- 
stances of His operation than others. They were 
miracles, that is, wonders, but they did not differ 
in kind from the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
from His making the sun to rise and sealing up 
the stars (Job 97), from His clothing the heavens 
with blackness (Is 50?) and making them clear 
again with His breath (Job 26%). Everything is 
supernatural, that is, direct divine operation. 
The regular alternation of day and night is due 
to J”s covenant with them (Jer 337% 5), 

Another class of passages may be referred to. 
The first class cited vividly suggested the person- 
ality of God. The second class added the idea 
that He manifested Himself to men in place and 
circumstance, though with no implication that He 
was locally confined. This third class brings in 
the idea of the moral in His personality. Thus 
He repents that He made man (Gn 6°), and also 
of the evil He intended to do (Ex 324); He is 
grieved (Gn 6°), angry (1 K 11%), jealous (Dt 6%), 
gracious (Ps 1114); He loves (1 K 10°), hates (Pr 
616), and much more. All the emotions of which 
men are conscious, and all the human conduct 
corresponding to these emotions, are thrown back 
upon God. Now, it may be true that from another 
point of view God must be held free of all passion, 
and not subject to such change as is implied in 
one emotion succeeding another. Still, this latter 
conception if carried to its just conclusions would 
reduce God to a being not only absolutely unmoral, 
but even impersonal. The religious mind could 
express its relations to God in no other way but 
by attributing to Him a nature similar to its own. 
Scripture is not unaware that this mode of con- 
ception may be pushed too far: ‘The Lord is not 
aman that he should repent’ (1S 15”). What is 
of importance, however, in these representations 
of God is the general conception which they 
combine to suggest, viz. the moral Being of God. 

iii. NAMES OF GoD.—(1) Some names express 
the general notion of Deity, as ’El, ’Elohim, 
‘God’ ; (2) others are descriptive titles applied to 
Deity, as ’El Shaddai (AV ‘God Almighty’), ’El 
‘Elyén, ‘God Most High’; while (3) from the 
Exodus, J” is the personal name of the God” of 
Israel. The names El, Elohim, Shaddai, and J” 
are probably all prehistoric, and their meaning 
is very obscure. 

(1) The ‘name El (5x) is the most widely 
distributed of all names for Deity, being used 
in Babylonian, Aramean, Pheenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, particularly southern Arabic. It thus 
belongs to the primitive Shemitic speech before it 
became modified into dialects, though conceivably 
one or more of the dialects may have retained in 
use the root with which it is connected. (a) It 
has been referred to the Heb. root Sx ‘to be 
strong,’ of which it would be the ptep., meaning 
‘the strong.’* (b) Others have referred it to an 
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Arab. root i, meaning ‘to be in front’ (hence 
awwal, ‘ first’), ‘to govern,’ and assigned to it the 
sense of ‘leader.’* This meaning would be more 
in harmony with other Semitic names for God, 
such as baal, ’adén ‘lord,’ melek ‘king,’ ete. It 
is, however, against such derivations, which should 
give an unchangeably long @ in e/, that the first 
vowel is short in Bab. ’é/w and in Arab., and 
changeable in Heb., as aay. (c) Some others 
have suggested a root ax, either a cognate form to 
al, ‘to be strong,’ considering the word an abstract 
= ‘power,’ ‘might’;+ or a word connected with 
prep. “> ‘unto,’ God being the goal towards which 
men strive.t This last meaning is too abstract 
for a primitive name of Deity, and altogether 
improbable. No plausible derivation of the term 
has been suggested. In Heb. prose the word is 
usually connected with an epithet, as ‘the living 
God’ (5 5x), ‘the eternal God,’ ‘God Most High’; 
but in the prophets and poetry it is used alone 
for ‘god’ or “God, and in a Se cases is found 
in the plur. ‘gods.’ It has maintained its place 
all through the language as well as in other 
dialects in the formation of proper names. 

Elohim is a plur. of which the sing. is aiby, 
Aram. ’élah, Arab. ’iladh (with art. ’alildh='allah, 
‘God’). The sing. is used in poetry (Ps 18, Dt 32), 
and occasionally in very late prose. It has been 
contended (a) that the sing. is an artificial form 
coined from the plur. Hlohim; and (6) that Elohim 
is really the plur. of e/, formed by inserting h, 
as occasionally happens. But decidedly against 
(a) is the existence of the similar sing. form in 
Aram. and Arab., which there is no reason to 
suppose late; and against (d) is the fact that it 
is only in plurals of fem. form that there is an 
insertion of / (Syr. plur. shemohin, ‘names,’ cannot 
be held primary, as the word ‘name’ has fem. 
plur. in Heb. and western Aram.). £7, too, has 
its own proper plur. ’edém. The attempt to con- 
nect the word with ’elah, ’elon, names of trees,§ 
may be safely neglected. Whether the term 
*éléah be connected with ’e/, and what its meaning 
is, remains uncertain. The use of the plur. Zlohim 
is also difficult to explain. The plur. had so ob- 
tained the upper hand in usage that the more 
archaic sing. was confined to poetry. The plur. 
can scarcely be a remnant of polytheism; the 
Shemites did not use the general expression ‘the 
gods’ for Deity, like Lat. Di (the Assyr. ‘the 
Ishtars’=‘ goddesses,’ is like Heb. ‘the Orions’= 
‘constellations,’ Is 13"); and the suggestion that 
the plur. was first used of the deities of some 
particular locality || is not without its difficulties, 
as usually each locality had only one deity. The 
idea that Elohim expressed the fulness of mights 
or powers contained in God {I is too abstract, apart 
from the uncertainty whether the sing. meant 
‘might.’ After all, perhaps, the plur. may be easi- 
est explained as a plur. of eminence, like ’ddénim, 
béaltém, ‘lord,’ téraphim (18 19:16), and possibly 
négésim, ‘ruler’ (Is 3%). The plur. appears also 
in Ethiopic ’amldk, ‘God’ (unused sing. malek), and 
in the Amarna letters the plur. ddni, ‘God,’ is 
used in addressing the Egyptian king. 

(2) As is the case with EZ and Elohim, the 
meaning of El Shaddai is altogether uncertain. 
Shaddai is probably an epithet, as it qualifies ZV, 
just as -Elyon, ‘Most High,’ does. The name is 
old (Gn 4975), and is said by P to have been the 
patriarchal name of God (Gn 17}, Ex 6%). The 
fanciful derivation ‘Ww (=1 wy) ‘the sufficient’ was 
perhaps known to LXX (ixavés, in this sense twice 
in Ru, thrice in Job, once in Ezk), and also the 
sense ‘mighty,’ ‘almighty’ (/oxupés, wavToxpdrwp in 
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Job). If derived from 77%, the name would not 
mean ‘the Almighty,’ but ‘the destroyer,’ signi- 
fying presumably the storm-god, or possibly ‘the 
scorching sun-god; if from Aram. sw ‘to pour,’ 
it would have the similar sense of the rain-giver.* 
Such derivations have little to recommend them. 
Equally far from probability is the conjecture 
that the word should be read Ww ‘my lord’ (Arab. 
sayytat).t In Heb. shédém means ‘demons’ (Ps 
106°’), and Dt 32!” when naming them adds ‘no 
god.’ Such a topsy-turvy of meaning is a triumph 
of etymology. More recently reference has been 
made to the Assyr. shadu, ‘mountain,’ from root 
‘to be high,’ + with the suggestion that Shaddui 
either means ‘mountain’ (cf. ziér, ‘rock,’ as title 
of God) or has the adjectival sense of ‘most 
high.’ The most that can be said is that the 
meaning ‘almighty’ has a certain tradition in its 
favour. 

(3) The name Jehovah is also probably an ancient 
name (Gn 4%), though at the Exodus it received a 
special meaning by being connected with the Heb. 
verb ‘to be.’ (a) The pronunciation ‘ Jehovah’ has 
no pretence to be right. The word mn acquired 
such a sacredness that, in reading, the name 
*ddéndt, ‘lord,’ was substituted for it;§ hence 
in MSS and prints the vowels of ’ddéndai were 
attached to the letters mm, and ‘ Jehovah’ (njn?) is 
a conflate form with the consonants of one word 
and the vowels of another. It is not older in date 
than the time of the Reformation (1520). (6) The 
contracted forms in which the name appears 
suggest that the original form of the word was 77: 
yahweh or yahve (a Greek transliteration is laé). 
(c) The occurrence of this name or a similar one 
in Assyr. cannot be regarded as certain. Hommel 
believes he has discovered in western Shemitic a 
divine name 2, a2, or ya (e.g. I-zebel, Jezebel), which 
he considers the original form of the name, the 
Heb. mn being a more modern expansion. The 
last part of his conjecture at any rate cannot be 
considered probable. (d) The word being pre- 
historic, its derivation must remain uncertain. 
It has been connected with Arab. hawa, ‘to blow’ 
or ‘breathe,’ J” being the god who is heard in the 
tempest—the storm-god ; or with the verb hawa, 
‘to fall’ (Job 37°), in the causative meaning ‘the 

rostrator ’—again the lightning-god ; or with Heb. 

ayah (old form hawah), ‘to be’ in causative (‘make 
to be’), z.e. ‘the creator,’ or fulfiller of his pro- 
mises; and so on. (e) In Heb. writing of the 
historical period the name is connected with Heb. 
hayah, ‘to be,’ in the imperf. Now with regard to 
this verb, jirst, it does not mean ‘ to be’ essentially 
or ontologically, but phenomenally ; and secondly, 
the impf. has not the sense of a present (‘am’) but 
of a fut. (‘will be’). In Ex 3, when Moses de- 
muzred to go to Egypt, God assured him, saying, 
yoy MAN 72 (‘ZHYEH ‘uymmak) ‘1 will be with thee.’ 
When he asked how he should name the God of 
their fathers to the people, he was told a)7y Ws AYN 
(zHYEH “disher ’rHYEH) Again he was bidden 
say, ‘a§ “EHYEH hath sent me unto you’; and 
finally, ‘ mn YAHWEG, the God of your fathers, has 
sent me unto you.’ From all this it seems evident 
that in the view of the writer ’ehyeh and yahweh 
are the same: that God is ehyeh, ‘I will be,’ when 
speaking of Himself, and yahweh, ‘he will be,’ when 
spoken of by others. What He will be is left un- 
expressed—He will be with them, helper, streng- 
thener, deliverer.|| 

The name J” can hardiy have been altogether 
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new to Israel before their deliverance. A new 
name would have been in those days a new God. 
Thename of the mother of Moses, Yékebed (Ex 6”), 
contains the word, and, if not among the tribes 
generally, the name was probably in use in the 
tribe of Levi, to which Moses belonged. The view 
(Tiele, Stade) that Moses became acquainted. with 
the name among the Midianites, into a priestly 
family of which he had married, has no direct 
support in Heb. tradition. But the people in 
Egypt had, no doubt, connexions with the desert 
tribes on the east of them, as the flight of Moses 
to Midian suggests. The Kenites, the Midianite 
relatives of Moses, attached themselves to Israel 
(Jg 16 44), And the Rechabites, who originally 
may also have been Kenites (1 Ch 2”), were fer- 
vent worshippers of J” (2K 10%), and strenuous 
upholders of the severer nomadic ideal of religious 
life as against the corruptions which Israel’s accept- 
ance of the Canaanite civilization had introduced. 
Moses, too, demanded liberty to go ‘a three days’ 
journey into the wilderness’ to sacrifice to the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 3!8 5%). These things at 
least suggest the question whether the name J” 
was not known also in the Sinaitic peninsula (cf. 
Ex 18", Dt 33", Jg 54), 

iv. IDEA oF GOD IN VARIOUS PERIODS.—(1) The 
pre-Mosaic period.—It has been made a question 
how much of the narratives regarding the patri- 
archal ancestors of Israel is history and how much 
legend. The stories were written down probably 
between the middle of the 10th and the middle of 
the 8th centuries, and it has been argued that they 
reflect in the main the religious ideas of this period. 
But the historians (J, E) from whom we have them 
did not invent them, but transcribed them from the 
national consciousness, and they must in any case 
reflect the ideas of an age considerably anterior to 
their own date as literature. The theory that 
names like Abraham and Sarah are those of ex- 
tinct deities is perhaps overcome. But how far the 
wanderings of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
their relations with other peoples, reflect tribal 
rather than individual movements, is liable to 
dispute. It is strange that while Edom, Moab, 
and the like have all one eponymous ancestor, 
Israel has three, all most unlike one another. 
Shall we hold them three distinct ideals? Or is 
Abraham the ideal of what Israel should be, and 
Jacob the type of that which it was? The story 
of Jacob and his brother Esau has been read as 
reflecting the historical relations of the peoples 
Israel and Edom, and their respective characters. 
If so, the historian who depicted his own people 
as crafty, unscrupulous, and godly, and their 
bitterest enemy as the careless, noble, natural 
man, was a humorous satirist of the highest rank. 
Historically, however, his satire must be judged less 
than just to his own people and more than partial 
to Edom. Abraham appears a purely personal 
figure. He may be transfigured by religious 
idealism, but the name must be traditional. 

Apart from the patriarchal histories, sources of 
information for the condition of prehistoric Israel 
might be (1) the religious condition of the related 
peoples, Edom, Moab and Ammon, and Ishmael 
or the Arabs; and (2) any survivals appearing in 
post-Mosaic Israel from a lower stage of religion, 
e.g. stone, tree, and fountain worship, or rites 
connected with the dead, the possible remains of 
ancestor worship. Unfortunately, our knowledge 
of the peoples related to Israel belongs to a period 
long after the Exodus, being derived from the 
Bible or inscriptions. The assumption that the 
tribes which united to form Israel stood at the 
Exodus on the same religious plane as these peoples 
has its difficulties. When we consider the eleva- 
tion at which eventually Israel stood above these 


nations we hesitate to fix any historical period, 
particularly so comparatively modern a period as 
the Exodus, at which they must have stood on a 
level. However powerful and creative the genius 
of Moses may have been, he did not create a 
religion, any more than he did a nation, out of 
nothing. It is usually assumed that these small 
peoples, such as Edom and Moab, to which Israel 
was related, were henotheistic, i.e. worshippers of 
one god to the exclusion of all others. The assump- 
tion seems without foundation. Moab had a chief 
god Chemosh, but a nation so polytheistic as 
Assyria had also a chief god, Asshur, and so other 
nations. A composite god, Ashtar-Chemosh, is 
named on the Moabite Stone; and as it is only in 
S. Arabia that Ashtar (Athtar) is masc., the deity 
here allied with Chemosh is probably Astarte. 
Neither is it certain that the Baal of Peor or of 
Meon was Chemosh. Mount Nebo may also be 
named from the god. Various deities also appear 
among the Edomites, as Kaush or Kos and Kuzah. 
The personal names Hadad, Baal-hanan, Malikram* 
are all theophorous. And Dusares (Dhu-shShara, 
‘lord of Shara’) was worshipped at Petra, though 
this may have been later.t And, of course, the 
Arabs in addition to a number of gods had the 
three great goddesses (the daughters of ’Allah), 
al Lat (al-ildhat, ‘the goddess’ of the sun), al 
‘Uzza (‘the powerful,’ possibly the Venus star), and 
Mandé (‘ fate,’ ‘fortune,’ téxn, cf. Meni, Is 65”). 
A monolatrous Shemitic people is not discoverable 
in the historic period. The territorial position of 
peoples like Moab and Edom exposed them greatly 
to influence from neighbouring nations. The name 
Hadad in Edom may suggest Aramzan influence, 
and Ashtar in Moab the influence of the Canaanites ; 
but the occurrence of the latter name in a royal 
document like the inscription of Mesha implies 
that the worship of Ashtar was national. If these 
small peoples be supposed to have been originally 
monolatrous, their history exhibits a degeneration 
and movement towards polytheism. While the 
fundamental ideas of Deity may be presumed to 
have been similar among ail the Shemitic peoples, 
if they could be ascertained, the complete difference 
in the divine names current among these small 
nations and in Israel suggests a prolonged period 
of separate religious development, and renders any 
comparison of their religion with that of Israel at 
the Exodus barren of results. 

Certain usages are supposed to point to ancestor 
worship among the Hebrews. The teraphim, a 
term completely obscure, have usually been con- 
sidered household gods; though household gods 
need not necessarily be images of ancestors. In 
one passage the teraphim appear in a house (1S 
1918: 16) ; in others they are represented as placed in 
temples (Jg 17° 18, Hos 34). Laban calls them 
his ‘gods (Gn 31°); that they were of human 
form or size can hardly be inferred from 18 19. 
Teraphim are usually coupled with EpHop (wh. 
see), and in Israel were certainly used in consulting 
J” and gaining oracles from Him (Hos 3%), though 
their use is condemned (18 15%). Nebuchad- 
nezzar also used them to obtain an oracle from 
his gods (Ezk 2121). That the ‘Elohim’ to which 
the servant was to be brought who desired to 
remain for ever with his master (Ex 215) was a 
family idol, + is wholly improbable from the con- 
text. The practice of cutting off the hair in 
mourning for the dead was probably a softening 
of the former more extravagant custom of tearing 
out the hair.g The practice seemed perfectly 
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harmless to the prophets (Is 3% 152, Mic 15), 
though forbidden later (Dt 141, Lv 21°); but the 
prohibition may repose on the feeling that the 
rite was characteristic of a religion alien to that 
of J.” If Dt 2614 mean that food was offered to 
the dead, such an offering was not of the nature 
of a sacrifice, but merely an expression of the 
feeling which the mourner strove to cherish that 
the departed were not dead, as appears from a 
multitude of passages in Arab. poetry. The 
mourner cried to the dead, ‘ Be not far’! though 
he had to answer himself, ‘ Nay, every one that is 
beneath the ground is far’ ! tienen, 373). When 
two friends visited the grave of their comrade, 
and drinking each his cup of wine poured the 
third upon the grave, they only gave their friend 
his share as if he were alive (Ham. 398). There is 
no evidence that the dead were thought dangerous, 
and requiring to be placated by offerings. The 
name ‘ Elohim’ bestowed on the spectre of Samuel 
(1S 281%) is strange, but the single instance can 
hardly suffice to prove that the dead in general 
were regarded as ‘Elohim’; all other statements 
regarding the dead, the name rephdim given to 
them, and the fact that the ’obs twittered and 
muttered and spoke low out of the ground (Is 8% 
294), indicate that they were regarded as anything 
but powerful ‘ gods.’ * 

Certain things, such as Jacob’s vision at Bethel 
(Gn 28), and names like the ‘Oak of Moreh’ (‘the 
oracle,’ Gn 12%), the ‘Oak of the soothsayers’ 
(Jg 9°), have been thought remains of the animistic 
stage of religion still surviving in the historical 
period. Certainly, the names Baal ‘lord,’ Melek 
Milk, Milcom ‘king,’ al Lat ‘the goddess,’ all 
show that the stage of promiscuous or general 
animism, if it ever existed, had long been overpast 
by all the Shemitic peoples. But to primitive 
minds the difficulty of realizing a deity apart from 
a local abode or some form would be great, and it 
was natural to localize the god in some fertile 
spot, grove or evergreen tree, or fountain of living 
water, where his beneficent operation was most 
perceptible. Why great or prominent blocks of 
stone should have been regarded as his dwelling- 
place is more obscure. At a later period men 
perhaps invited the presence of the deity by 
erecting pillars, magzéboth, or artificial trees, 
’ashéra, when the natural objects were not at hand. 
This difficulty of realizing a deity without abode 
and apart from some form explains the use of 
‘images, particularly when consulting him for an 
oracle, and it explains also the erection of a 
‘house’ for the god. The difficulty was felt all 
through the history of Israel: at the Exodus (Ex 
32), in the time of the Judges (Jg 84" 17%), and 
much later (Is 28), as it has been felt in large sections 
of the Christian Church. The Ark, to which the 
presence of J” was attached, relieved the difficulty 
without representing J” under any form. Whena 
house was built in which J” was present, the Ark 
lost its significance and disappeared. The Ephod, 
whatever it was [EPHOD], was used when an 
oracle was sought. In David’s days its use was 
held legitimate (1S 21° 23°), afterwards it dis- 
appears from the legitimate cultus. 

From the Exodus J”s revelation of Himself was 
given, and men’s thoughts of Him suggested through 
the national history. He showed what He was in 
great deeds rather than declared it in words. He 
was less the God of nature than of human history. 
Even when He performed wonders in nature it was 
usually in connexion with the life of the people and 
for moral ends, but in history His higher ethical 
attributes and purposes received direct illustration. 
Further, His operations being on the stage of Israel’s 
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national history, were much more conspicuous and 
easily read than they would have been if performed 
in the life of individuals. His deliverance of the 
nation from Egypt revealed His power and redemp- 
tive goodness on a scale that left an impression 
never effaced from the heart of the people. His 
destruction of the nation, predicted by the prophets 
and fulfilled, taught once for all that He was the 
righteous God and moral Ruler of the nations. 

The religious development of Israel is virtually 
a development in the idea of God. As God was 
the only force in the world, particularly in human 
history, when a crisis occurred in history some con- 
ception of God had to be called in to explain it; 
and when mysterious problems arose in the national 
or individual life, the problem was immediately . 
reflected back upon God, and became one in regard 
to His nature or action. In Israel the religious 
progress appears in the form of a conflict. And if 
a conflict implies lower elements and conceptions, 
it also implies a higher element which was con- 
scious of the lower, and strove either to eject it or 
transform it. Such a transmuting force existed in 
Israel from the beginning, producing the results 
which mankind now inherit. This force may be 
identified with the moral in the conception of J”. 
Mere progress in itself does not decide that the 
progress was natural or supernatural. Our con- 
victions in regard to this point will be formed 
rather from our contemplation of the results’ 
eventually achieved, from contrasting these re- 
sults with those attained anywhere else, and from 
the trust we place in the consciousness of the 
prophets and leaders of Israel who felt that they 
were inspired. In a general way the religious 
history of Israel may be divided into three periods, 
in each of which the conflict resulted in a clearer 
conception of God, or of J” the God of Israel :— 

(a) The period from the Exodus to the revolution 
of Jehu.—The revolution of Jehu put its seal on 
the life-work of Elijah ; it gave national expression 
to his demand: ‘If J” be God, follow him’ (1 K 
187). To the mass the struggle probably appeared 
an external one between two names, two deities ; 
and it issued in the acceptance of the one. The 
numerical oneness of God was recognized. To 
Elijah and others the question was not one of 
numerical unity only, but also of moral nature. 

(0) The prophetic period.—The conflict resulting 
in the recognition of J” as God alone, at least in 
Israel, was followed by one more inward. Though 
Baal as another than J” was set aside, Baal had 
incorporated himself in J”. Now, the conflict 
was not between J” and another, it was an 
internal one between J” and Jehovah-Baal, be- 
tween two conceptions of Him—the popular and 
the prophetic. In the popular conception J” was 
still mainly their national god, the god of the 
land, giver of its corn and wine, and whose most 
pleasing service was sacrifice and offering ; while 
to the prophets He was a purely ethical Being, 
elevated far above the people, the righteous Ruler, 
to whom material offerings were inappreciable, 
and whose service could be nothing but a righteous 
life. What proportion existed between the pro- 
phetic party and the more backward popular mass 
cannot be known. The prophets now broke with 
the people as a whole, as they believed J” had 
broken with it and determined to destroy it. In 
earlier times prophets had broken only with par- 
ticular dynasties and threatened them with destruc- 
tion. But there was no difference in principle 
between the earlier and the canonical prophets ; 
the grounds on which J” rejected a dynasty and 
the people were alike moral (1 K 22). A hundred 

ears before the time of the canonical prophets, 
lijah by his words, ‘the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant,’ and by his flight to Horeb, 
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expressed his feeling that the breach was now one 
between J” and the people. Yet the breach was 
not absolute or final. Isaiah’s conception of the 
Remnant appears already in Elijah’s days: ‘I will 
leave me 7000 men in Israel’ (1 K 19%8). The de- 
struction of the state, foretold by the prophets, 
verified the prophetic conception of J’: He was the 
righteous Ruler of the nations. It verified also their 
judgment upon the past religious life of the people. 

(c) From the destruction of the State onward.— 
The prophetic principles regarding J” had been 
conspicuously illustrated in the national history : 
J” was God alone ; He was righteous; His nature 
was inscribed in letters of fire across the people’s 
life and experience. But being written on the 
national history, these principles were as_yct, 
to the individual mind, rather abstract. They 
were schematic, diagrammatic, seen to be true 
on the great scale and intellectually, hardly yet 
felt to be true in the experience of the indi- 
vidual. They had to be assimilated into the per- 
sonal experience, equated by reflection with the 
condition of the world, the state of the people, the 
life of the individual. The process raised great 
problems, all of which became problems about 
God. (a) J” was God alone and righteous, yet He 
took no pains to assert Himself against the world. 
Heslept ; the throne of the universe seemed vacant ; 
the nations knew Him not, and wrought unchecked 
their cruelties on the earth. (8) So, too, Israel 
was His people; they possessed the truth; His 
cause and theirs was one; because the eternal 
truth was in their hearts they were righteous as 
against the world, but all appeals to His tribunal 
were vain; their passionate cries that He would 
arise and plead their cause, and their passionate 
hopes, ‘he is near that will justify me,’ only ex- 
pired on the air. (y) And in like manner the 
individual pined away solitary and deserted: 
‘Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God’ (Ps 69°). 
More daring spirits like Job rose in rebellion: the 
throne of the world was not vacant, it was filled 
by an Immorality; the human conscience rose, 
and, proclaiming itself greater than He, deposed 
Him from His seat. The OT closed leaving these 
conflicts still undecided, though not without efforts 
towards a reconciliation. The people found a 
peace in hope and the future, and endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. The individual spirit, too, 
caught glimpses of a future beyond the borders of 
this life, and in the ecstasy of faith could say, ‘I 
know that I shallsee God.’ A few in their loftiest 
moments were able to bring the reconciliation into 
the present and feel it if not think it. Though J” 
was seen in the world and in events, He was not 
exhausted by them, He stood above them and 
apart. The mind, too, was its own place, it could 
detach itself from its external conditions. And 
thus J” and the soul had fellowship, through no 
medium, spirit with spirit—‘ Nevertheless I am 
continually with thee’ (Ps 73%). 

(2) The Exodus to the revolution of Jehu.—From 
the Exodus onward J” was the God of Israel. 
People and prophets were at one in this. Israel 
never had any other native God but J”; if por- 
tions of the people declined to the service of the 
local Baals, J” was always the national God, and a 
conscience within the people constantly recalled 
them to His service. From Hosea downwards 
writers are in the habit of stigmatizing the corrupt 
worship of J” at the high places as Baal worship, 
—as no doubt in principle it was,—but probably 
strict idolatry, in the sense of worship of other 
gods than J”, was never very widespread either in 
the north or south, though towards the decline of 
the Judean state various Eastern idolatries were 
practised by some classes of the people. That J” 
was God of Israel was the faith of all, though the 


faith might mean different things to different 
minds, or among different classes. To some it 
might mean merely that J” was Israel’s national 
God as other peoples had also their gods (Mic 4”) ; 
to others it might mean something higher. A 
Shemitic mind might rise to general conceptions 
very slowly; and while practically J’ was the 
only God to him, the theoretical notion that He 
was God alone might not have occurred to him. 
It perhaps needed that internal conflict which 
arose through the slowness of the popular mind, 
and that outward collision with idolatrous nations 
which occurred in the days of the great prophets 
to bring the bea of God to speculative clearness. 
Heb. tradition places the Decalogue at the begin- 
ning of Israel’s national development, and the 
prophets by their references to the moral Torah 
as known to the people from the first, but ‘ for- 
gotten’ by them, appear to follow the tradition. 
Moses is everywhere regarded as a prophet, and 
probably his teaching, like that of the prophets, 
consisted (apart from his lofty conceptions of God) 
in the main of social and civil ethics. Though the 
first commandment does not say that J” is God 
alone, the negative element, ‘Thou shalt have no 
gods before me,’ is without a parallel in the history 
of religions. J” was a jealous God. Why was He 
jealous? Jealousy is the reaction of one’s self- 
consciousness against a wrong done him. What 
was the idea held of J” when it was thought His 
consciousness of Himself would feel other gods 
beside Him intolerable? If the Decalogue be 
Mosaic, there was virtual monotheism in Israel 
since the Exodus, though it might be only among 
the higher minds, and more latent than conscious. 
And that which made J” unique at least, if not 
alone, was His moral being. Writers of all schools 
are agreed that ethical elements entered into the 
conception of J” from the beginning. There was 
at least on His nature a crescent of light, which 
waxed till it overspread His face, and He was light 
with no darkness at all. When Moses sat judging 
the people, dispensing right and justice in the 
name of their God, it could not but appear to the 
people that He was a God of righteousness. It has 
been contended that in subsequent history J” some- 
times displayed ‘ unaccountable humours,’ that is, 
moods of mind and a kind of action not reducible 
under the moral idea. The arguments for this are 
not quite cogent. At all events, Israel entered 
upon national existence with two articles of faith : 
that J” was their God alone, and that in His Being 
He was moral, the impersonation of Right and 
Righteousness. And emotional energy was given 
to these two articles by the consciousness of having 
been redeemed by their God. Behind the people’s 
national life lay the consciousness of redemption 
as much as it lies behind the life of the Christian. 
Israel’s_self- consciousness as a nation was 
virtually identical with its consciousness of J”, 
its God. J”, indeed, was all in all, the people 
little else than the medium through which He 
displayed Himself. The old anthology recording 
Israel’s conflicts with the nations is called ‘The 
Book of the Wars of J”? (Nu 21%). Meroz is 
cursed, because it came not ‘ to the help of J”’ (Jg 
5*). The ‘people’s victories are ‘the righteous 
acts of J”, the righteous acts of His rule in Israel’ 
(Jg 5"). The furore of enthusiasm for J” in the 
song of Deborah reflects back light on the Exodus 
and the work of Moses. The conceptions regard- 
ing J” found in the oldest literature differ little 
from those of the prophetic age and subsequent 
times, except that they are less broadly expressed. 
(a) The dwelling-place of J” was often at least 
conceived as superterrestrial. He ‘came down’ to 
see the tower which men did build (Gn 115), and 
to discover if the wickedness of Sodom corre- 
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sponded to the cry against it (18), and He rained 
fire on the cities of the plain from J” ‘out of 
heaven’ (194). To Moses He said He had come 
down to save His people (Ex 3°). But, though 
heaven was His throne, He manifested Himself 
over all the earth, —to Abraham in Ur and Canaan ; 
to Jacob in Mesopotamia, to whom He also said, 
‘Fear not to go down to Egypt; I will go down 
with thee’ (Gn 46°); to Moses at Sinai and in 
Egypt; to His people, going before them into 
Canaan (Ex 33%). There, though His presence 
was specially attached to the Ark, He also revealed 
Himself to Joshua as the captain of the Lord’s 
hosts (Jos 5%), and by His spirit He ruled the 
pore. raising up judges, inspiring Saul and 

avid. (6) As to His relation to nature, it is said 
in the oldest Creation narrative that He made 
heaven and earth, and all the creatures, as 
well as man (Gn 2). On the highest scale He 
commands nature, sending a universal flood upon 
the earth, opening the windows of heaven and 
breaking up the fountains of the great deep 
(Gn 7). By some convulsion of nature He ‘ over- 
throws’ the cities of the plain (Gn 19). Before 
Joshua He made the sun and moon stand still in 
the sky (Jos 10") ; and at His command the stars 
fight in their courses against Sisera (Jg 5”). All 
earthly and heavenly forces obey Him. He caused 
an east wind to blow, and rolled back the sea 
(Ex 14”) ; He brought locusts on Egypt (10), and 
turned the river into blood (7!%) ; He sent hail and 
fire (9) and darkness (10”). In the days of Ahab 
He scourged the land three and a half years with 
a drought (1 K 17%), and in the time of David 
devastated the people with a pestilence (2 S 241). 
(c) In the early literature Israel had not yet 
entered greatly into relation with the nations; 
the teaching of Scripture regarding J”s rule of the 
nations first appears in the prophets when the 
great Assyrian and Babylonian empires came 
upon the stage of the world’s history. But the 
same conceptions appear in the earlier literature 
as in the later. J” showed His power over Egypt 
when He brought out the people with a high hand, 
slew the firstborn, and overwhelmed the army in 
the sea. He drove out the nations before Israel, 
and gave David his victories over Aram and the 
peoples around. In Israel itself He is the Living 
God and Ruler. His angel leads the hosts of 
Joshua and Barak. The government of the people 
is in His hand. When in early times a crisis 
arises, He raises up a judge to save the oat 
when the old order changes, He elects Saul to the 
throne ; and when the age of conflict is over and 
an era of peaceful development is inaugurated, He 
‘builds an house’ for David, making his dynasty 
perpetual. Human leaders are but the form in 
which J” clothes His own efficiency, for it is His 
spirit animating them that makes them heroes 
and saviours, such as were the judges and Saul. 
The spirit of J’ is J” exercising efficiency. And 
though this efficiency is most visible in the ex- 
ternal rule of the people it operates also in the 
sphere of thought, raising up prophets and Nazir- 
ites. The external and the inward often go hand 
in hand, as when David made Jerusalem the 
spiritual as well as political capital of the king- 
dom, and when prophets of the Lord like Nathan 
and Gad became his advisers. (d) Js rule of the 
world and of His people is moral. For his sin 
Adam forfeited Eden; for their wickedness man- 
kind were drowned by a flood, and the cities of 
the plain overthrown. Ahab’s sin was chastised 
by a drought, and David’s by a pestilence. The 
histories being so greatly public annals, little is 
said of the relation of J” to the individual. But 
such histories as those of Sarah, Rachel, and 
Hannah indicate how closely connected J” was 


thought to be with family life; and such narra- 
tives as the covenants between Jacob and Laban 
(Gn 31“4%-), Abraham and Abimelech (2128) Joshua 
and the Gibeonites (Jos 91), show how He entered 
into the common life of men. That J’’s treatment 
of the individual was considered moral everywhere 
appears, e.g. the brethren of Joseph (Gn 4Q21f. ) 
Korah (Nu 16°), Achan (Jos 7%), Hophni and 
Phinehas (1 S 3%), Ahab (1 K 217%), In Ex 3283 J” 
says, ‘Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will 
I blot out of my book.’ And in narrating the death 
of Abimelech, thevery ancient historian says, ‘Thus 
God requited the wickedness of Abimelech which 
he did unto his father’ (Jg 9° 7), And on reward 
of righteousness, comp. David’s words, 1S 26% 
‘The LorD render to every man his righteousness.’ 
Cf. 2S 25,1 K 182%, And, finally, (e) the idea of 
J”’s foresight and predetermination is illustrated 
in the protevangelium (Gn 3%), in the covenant 
promises to Abraham (Gn 15), in the destinies 
appointed for Jacob and Esau (25% 27378 9f-) | and 
in the place and character predicted for the children 
of Jacob (Gn 49). 

The earlier part of the period from the Exodus 
to the fall of the house of Omri was a time of 
warfare with external enemies till J” gave His 
people rest under David ; and it has been thought 
that the name ‘J” of Hosts,’ or fully, ‘J”, God of 
Hosts’ (nixas dy ”), may have arisen during this 
time of conflict—the ‘ hosts’ being those of Israel. 
It is strange that the name is not found in the 
Hex., appearing in Samuel, and particularly in 
the prophets. It is possible that the title had 
some concrete origin such as is suggested, and 
that it did not originally refer to the hosts of 
heaven, whether stars or angels, nor to the 
general cosmic forces of the universe. In the 
prophets, however, there is certainly no reference 
to the hosts of Israel. Between the time of the 
battle-cry, ‘the sword of the Lord and of Gideon’ 
(Jg 7°), and the words of Isaiah, ‘In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved’ (Is 30"), a world had 
passed away and a new one arisen. The ancient 
name ‘J” of Hosts’ was used as. the loftiest 
name for J”, suggesting His royal majesty and 
infinite power ; but in all likelihood the prophets 
used the name as a single title without analyzing 
it, and never asking themselves what the ‘hosts’ 
were. J” of Hosts means God of the universe. * 

(3) The Prophetic period.—J” was pre-eminently 
the God of human history, and it was in their 
history that the people learned to know Him. 
The stages through which the history ran led the 
people’s thoughts ever more from the external to 
the inward in J”. First, the victories He gave them 
at the Exodus, at the entrance into Canaan, and in 
David’s days, revealed the might of J’. Then, 
their defeats in after days, and the dissolution of 
the state, gave them a sight into His inward being. 
No prophet or writer ever attributed Israel’s 
disasters to the might of the nations or their gods ; 
they were due to J” their God Himself. They 
were chastisements, revealing His moral being. 
And finally, in the depression that lay on them 
from the Exile, never uplifted, they learned to 
transcend both history and external conditions, 
and to know J” as a spiritual fellowship. They 
were ever with Him (Ps 73%). They were satisfied 
with His likeness (Ps 17); J” was God of the 
spirits of all flesh (Nu 16” 271). His afflictions 
had already enabled Jeremiah to reach this stage, 
in whom we see prophecy transfigured into piety. 

Under Solomon, Israel entered into the circle of 
civilized nations. His father David was a fervent 
Jehovist ; fervour was scarcely characteristic of 
himself in any direction. As he built houses for 

* See Kautzsch, ZAW, 1886; PRE? s. ‘ Zebaoth’; Borchert, 
SEK, 1896. 
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the gods of the neighbouring peoples among whom 
he found his wives, he cannot have been a logical 
monotheist. Neither was Ahab this even a 
hundred years later, though there is no eyl- 
dence, but the reverse, that he abandoned the 
worship of J’. The century after Solomon wit- 
nessed the complete absorption of the native popu- 
lation; but if Israel subdued the Canaanites, it 
was in turn conquered by them. It inherited 
their civilization, but the heritage included a 
legacy of debased moral conceptions and practices. 
J’ took possession of the native shrines, and so 
became God of the land; but as He was wor- 
shipped where the Baals had been before, to many 
He might seem not unlike them. The confusion 
was increased by the fact that the name baat, 1.¢. 
‘lord,’ was applied to J”.* Processes had been 
going on for long of which we have no clear 
account. It was in a way a fortunate thing that 
Ahab introduced the worship of the Tyrian Baal. 
It brought matters to a pass, and awoke men to 
see what was at stake. The persecution of the J” 
party was no doubt caused by their ee for 
Ahab was no propagandist. Though Elijah was 
the spokesman of the party, he had a wide move- 
ment behind him. Obadiah, the chamberlain, hid 
100 prophets of J” in caves (1 K 184). The dis- 
affection had invaded the army. When the 
people ‘limped between two opinions’ (18*4), it 
was a struggle between their own convictions and 
the influence of the court. Some indeed, like the 
Rechabites, were more radical, seeing in the Baal 
worship only a feature of the Canaanite civiliza- 
tion accepted by Israel, which they would have 
swept away, returning to the ancient ideal of a 
nomadic life. And Hosea appears to express a 
similar sentiment when he says that J” shall 
allure Israel into the wilderness and give her her 
vineyards from there (2-15), At last the spirit 
of revolt embodied itself in Jehu, and swept away 
the house of Omri and Baal together. J” stood 
with no rival. It was a great though only an 
external victory. The scene of conflict now 
changes to the nature of J’ Himself, and the 
conflict is waged by the canonical prophets. 

The prophets taught nothing new about J”,+ 
though, with history as their lesson-book, they 
taught many things more clearly. And to many 
who had been blind to J”s operations in the past, 
what they taught may have seemed strange and 
even incredible. Each prophet has some special 
truth about J” to declare, and the truth is per- 
haps a reflection of his own kind of mind. But as 
the separate colours combine to form the pure 
light, all their separate truths unite to reveal the 
full nature of J’, for it takes many human minds 
to make up the divine mind. The prophets, like 
their predecessors, are, first of all, seers; their 
function is to foresee and predict ; their teaching 
about the nature of J” only sustains their pre- 
dictions. The simultaneous rise of four men such 
as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, each inde- 
pendent of all the others, is a mystery. Amos 
says, ‘The Lord God doeth nothing without 
revealing his counsel to his servants the pro- 
phets’ (37). But the revelation was probably in 
some way mediated. Did the prophet’s ear catch 
distant sounds of movements among the nations, 
unheard by other ears? or was it their thought of 
J”, ever becoming more powerful and engrossing, 
that led them to project the calamitous future ? 
Probably it was both combined. It is usually 
argued that the prophets reached their mono- 
theism along the line of the ethical conception 


* This may be inferred from the fact that names compounded 
with Baal occur not only in Saul’s but in David’s family. Cf. 
also Hos 216, 

+See, now, Wellh. Isr. wu. Juid. Geschichte, 110. 
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of J”; from being the Unique One J” became the 
Only One. Possibly their minds moved along 
several lines. The prophets of the 8th cent. do 
not formally declare J” to be God alone, though 
they silently ignore all other gods; it is only in 
the age of Dt and in that of Deutero-Isaiah that 
J’’s sole Godhead is directly expressed. 

It is now a common-place to say that Amos 
taught that J’ is absolute Righteousness, the 
impersonation of the moral idea ; that moral evil 
alone is sin; and that the only service J” desires 
is a righteous life (though Amos also teaches that 
J” is good and compassionate, 2° 7’); and that 
Hosea represents J” as unchanging Love, which 
no ingratitude of His people can weary or alienate 
(though Hosea does not forget the righteousness 
of J”, 2°); and that to Isaiah J” is the tran- 
scendent Sovereign and universal Lord (though he, 
too, recognizes the fatherly goodness and nurture 
of J”, 12 5'#-), Isaiah expresses his conception in 
the term kadésh, of which ‘holy’ is a very im- 
perfect rendering. ‘Holiness’ is not primarily a 
moral quality, it is the expression of Godhead in 
the absolute sense. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a 
paradox, meaning that the transcendent God has 
become God of Israel. Isaiah in one thought goes 
beyond his predecessors (but see HOSEA): he insists 
on religiousness—that the consciousness of J” should 
be ever present in the mind. The want of this 
consciousness, insensibility to the Lord the King, 
failure to recognize Him in the events of history 
and human life,—this is sin (1°%). And it is the 
cause of all sin, of the levity of human life (5%), 
and the self-exaltation both of men and nations 
(Qf. 99 1012), The prophetic ideas form but half 
their teaching, the greater half lies in their own 
life and personal relation to God. Taken as a 
whole, the prophetic teaching amounts to the 
full ethicizing of the conception of J’. And the 
moral is of no nationality ; it transcends nation- 
ality, and is human. The righteous God is God 
universal, over all. The principles of the human 
economy have at last clearly reflected themselves 
in the consciousness of the prophets, and human 
history is seen to be a moral process. And the 
idea naturally suggested the other idea of the 
issue of the process, the eschatology, which is the 
realizing of perfect righteousness in the world 
of mankind (Is 1°° 9"). The movement of the 
prophetic thought towards universalism was aided 
by the entrance of the great empires of Assyria 
and Babylon on the stage of history. This gave 
them a new idea, that of the world; it created 
a new antithesis, J” and the world: and it 
opened a new realm for the rule of the King, 
all the nations of the earth. Universalism is 
most broadly taught in Deutero-Isaiah ; but there 
it is a theological deduction from the unity of 
God. J” is God alone, the first and the last, initi- 
ating all movements and leading them to their 
issue; and His salvation shall be to the ends of 
the earth (49°). The loftiest thoughts of God 
expressed in Scripture are found in Job and Deut.- 
Isaiah. In the latter writer all the operations and 
attributes of J” are combined to sustain the faith 
that he is Redeemer of Israel and Saviour of all 
mankind,~His creation of the earth (4518#-) and 
man (42°#-), His call of Israel to be His servant and 
revelation of Himself within it (4216 4519-25 491-6) | 
and its Restoration (497 504), —all these are in 
order that all the ends of the earth may look unto 
Him and be saved (45% 49° 514#-), 

(4) From the Exile onwards.—Attributes.—In 
the last period of Israel’s history new conceptions 
of God hardly emerge. The period was rather one 
of assimilation of the prophetic teaching into the 
individual mind and experience. What the pro- 
phets had taught of the nature of J’, of His 
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purpose, and particularly of the eschatological 
issues of His purpose, formed the subject of re- 
flection, and efforts were made to verify it in 
experience. The efforts, as has been said, raised 
problems which, if they baffled solution, led to a 
more inward knowledge of God (Ps 73!%*). The 
problems were mainly three: God and the world ; 
God and Israel His people; and God and the life 
and destiny of the individual (see above). 

Perhaps in this period fuller and more formal 
expression is given to the attributes of God. But 
a detailed account of the divine attributes is of 
little moment or worth. When the idea is reached 
that God is a transcendent moral Person, it is but 
a matter of deduction or analysis to tabulate His 
attributes, for ‘moral’ embraces not only right- 
eousness, but goodness, love, and compassion. In 
earlier times J” revealed His nature in actions 
which illustrated some one of His attributes. The 
very surprising ancient passage Ex 345%, in which 
J” proclaimed His name, that is, His whole being, 
left little to be added later: ‘ Jehovah, Jehovah God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.’ In later times two causes contri- 
buted toa more frequent reference to the attributes 
of God: first, the tendency to reflection on His 
nature and on His historical operations, and their 
religious meaning. This tendency appears in Ezk, 
and Deutero-Isaiah, and downwards. The latter 
proruee is fond of turning God’s creative and 

istorical acts (43'°) into attributes; and thus His 
relation to the world as Creator becomes the basis 
and guarantee of His relation to it as Saviour 
(45182. ; cf. the cosmic christelogy of St. Paul’s 
later Epp.). And, secondly, when the people 
wrestled with their God over their adverse destiny 
and hopes deferred, calling to mind His wonders 
of old (Ps 77%, and the historical Pss), and the 
‘sure mercies’ promised to David (Pss 89. 132), 
and appealing to Him not to be far (Ps 22), to 
make no tarrying, but shine forth for their salva- 
tion and stir up His might, they naturally often 
dwell on His attributes, for prayer is mostly 
calling to God’s mind that which He is. Yet, 
however varied the emotions be in these psalms, in 
contents they hardly go beyond the prayers of 
Moses (Ex 32", Nu 141%, Dt 9%). The ethical 
being of J” in combination with His attributes of 
omniscience and omnipresence is very profoundly 
realized by the author of Ps 139. (On special 
points in the various attributes see the separate 
articles). 

The OT can scarcely be used as authority for 
the existence of distinctions within the Godhead. 
The use of ‘us’ by the divine speaker (Gn 1° 3” 
11’) is strange, but is perhaps due to His conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by other beings of a 
loftier order than men (Is 6°). Some other things 
are suggestive, if nothing more. The angel of J” 
is at once identical with J” and yet different 
from Him. In Ezk and later prophets there is a 
movement towards hypostatizing the Spirit of God 
(see ANGEL). The ‘word’ of God is sometimes 
spoken of as ifit had an objective existence, and 
possessed a native power of realizing itself. The 
‘wisdom’ of God in some passages is no more an 
attribute of God, but a personification of His 
thought. In-Pr 8 ‘wisdom’ is God’s world-plan 
or conception, the articulated framework of the 
universe as a moral organism. Its creation is the 
first movement of the divine mind outward. Being 
projected outside of the mind of God, it becomes 
the subject of His own contemplation ; it is ‘ with’ 
God. It is also His architect in creation, for 
creation is only the divine wisdom realizing itself. 
And as one work of creation arises after another 
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embodying it, its self-realization is as if it « played? 
before J”, and this play of Soli cspieacion - 
most joyous in the moral economy of man (cf, 
Jn 11%, Eph 3°, Col 116-2”). Whether the ‘servant 
of the LorD’ be a true being, or only a conception 
personified into a being, he may be detined as the 
word of God incarnated in the seed of Abraham. 
And if even the loftiest Messianic conceptions of the 
OT remain short of the idea that God ‘became’ 
man, yet in Is 9'7 J” is manifested in the fulness of 
His being in the Messianic King (ef. chs. 7. 11). 
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names), 1876 ; Baudissin, Studien zur Semit. Religionsgeschichte, 
1876-78 ; Konig, Hauptprobleme der altisr. Religionsgesch. 
1884 ; Stade, GVI, 1887 ; Kittel, Hist. of the Hebrews (trans.) ; 
Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Semit. Religionsgesch. 1888 ; Montefiore, 
Lectures on Relig. of the Hebrews (Hibbert Lect.), 1892 ; Smend, 
Lehrbuch der AT Religionsgesch. 1893 ; W. R. Smith, RS2, 1894; 
J. Robertson, The Early Relig. of Israel5, 1896 ; Tiele, Gesch. der 
Religion (Germ. trans.), 1895-96 ; Jevons, An Introduction to 
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ischen Heidentwmes (Skizzen iii.), 1887, ed. 2, 1897; Ottley, 
Aspects of the OT (Bampton Lect.), 1897; Hommel, AHT, 1807. 

A. B. DAviIDson. 


GOD (IN NT).*—The main object of this art. 
must be to draw in broad outline the doctrine of 
God in the NT, so as to show more particularly 
what new elements are added, and what old 
elements are specially developed or emphasized. 
The details of the subject may be left to the 
special arts., but it is important to mark distinctly 
those points in which NT presents an advance 
upon OT. 

With this object in view, our inquiry will 
naturally follow some such lines as these— 

I. TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM. 

1. Monisin. 
2. Transcendence. 
3. Particularist Limitations. 
II. TEACHING oF NT. 
1. Attributes of God. 
(i.) Fatherhood. 
(ii.) Love. 
iii.) Righteousness. 
2. Revelation of God. 
(i.) Through the Son. 
(ii.) Through the Holy Ghost. 
3. Distinctions in the Godhead. 
(i.) The Father and the Son. 
(ii.) The Holy Ghost. 

I. TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM.— 
It is impossible not to be impressed by the intense 
and passionate loyalty of Jews to the idea of God 
as they conceived that it had been handed down to 
them. The repudiation of idolatry could not have 
been more complete. It was this uncompromising 
monotheism which formed at once the largest and 
the purest element in the antipathy which the Jews 
felt for the heathen world, and in their impatience 
of its domination. The well-known instance of 
Caligula’s attempt to set up his statue in the 
temple shows how the whole nation was stirred 
to its depths by the threat of such a sacrilege 
(Philo, Leg. ad Gaiwm, §§ 32-43; Jos. Ant. XVII. 
viii. 2-9, BJ 1. x. 1-3). And smaller incidents, 
like the hewing down of the golden eagle from 
the gate of the temple under Herod (Ant. XVI. 
vi. 2, BUI. xxxiii. 2-4), and that of Pilate and the 
shields (Ant. XVUI. iii. 1, BJ I. ix. 2, 3; Philo, ad 
G. § 38), illustrate the jealousy with which the 
slightest approach of heathen profanation was 
resisted. ete 

Christian apologists have often done scant justice 
to the intensity of this faith, which was utterly 
disinterested and capable of magnificent selt- 


* The writer of this portion of the art. very much regrets that 
he has not had the advantage of seeing the previous portion 


before writing. | 
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sacrifice. Those who believe most firmly that 
the Christian creed is an advance upon it are yet 
bound to recognize that it formed the base, broad 
and deep, on which that creed has been built. 
Judaism with all its faults and with all its cor- 
ruptions was yet the religion of the Chosen ia fae 
However imperfectly it embodies the leading 
principles of Psalmists and Prophets, it yet had 
those principles behind it. It made great mistakes 
in the estimate and in the interpretation of its own 
past, but these very mistakes would seem to have 
been honest, and in the first instance at least mis- 
takes of the head rather than of the heart. 

A Christian cannot afford to misjudge or under- 
value the better elements in Judaism, even in that 
branch of Judaism which rejected Christianity. 
At the same time he cannot help seeing certain 
weak points in it—points in which it demanded 
improvement, and which it has been one of the 
great results of the coming of Christ to improve. 
This holds good even of one of its best features, 
its doctrine of God. And that in three respects. 

1. Monrsu.—It was of the essence of the Jews’ 
belief that Godis One. The Jew repeated solemnly 
every day the words of Dt 64 ‘Hear, O Israel, J” 
our God is one J”.’ A stress was laid on ‘one’ to 
mark the contrast to the gods of the heathen. 
And it is said that Rabbi Akiba died his martyr’s 
death with this word ‘one’ on his lips (Weber, 
Jiid. Theol.” § 31, p. 151). Our Lord, as we know, 
took the same text as a starting-point of His 
own teaching (Mk 12%), And yet, after all, it 
expresses, or was apt to express, in the mouth of 
a Jew a rigid abstract idea of Oneness. The Jews 
appealed to it at a later date against the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. And it did for them 
exclude the deeper truth contained in that doctrine 
—the truth that God is not a mere Monad, self- 
centred and self-absorbed, without scope for the 
exercise of the highest affections within itself, but 
a Monad so distributed as it were within itself as 
to admit of a perfect interchange and reciprocity 
of those affections which can exist only as between 
persons. On this side the Jewish monotheism 
could not help being bare and dry and inadequate 
to the true richness and fulness of Deity. 

The passages of OT in which the plural is used in reference 
to the divine action led the Jews to make some small approach 
towards the Christian conception by the idea of an ‘upper or 
celestial familia or tribunal’ (Taylor on Firke Aboth, ii. 2). 
Taylor quotes Sanhed. 38b: ‘The Holy One, blessed is He, does 
nothing without consulting the familia superna, for it is said 
(Dn 417), ‘This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones.”’ 

2. TRANSCENDENCE.—At the time of which we 
are speaking there was a marked and widespread 
tendency in the higher minds to widen the chasm 
between God and the world. Philosophy was 
straining after a conception of the Supreme Good or 
the Supreme Being as transcending the conditions 
of finite existence (ov« otclas dvTos ToD dya0od, aXN ere 
eréxewa Tis ovolas mpecBela Kal Suvduer varepéxovros, 
Plato, Rep. 509 B). This was especially charac- 
teristic of Platonism, which contributed so much 
to the thought of Philo. And a like effort mioht 
be seen in the Oriental religions which were in 
contact with Judaism on another side. It may 
not be easy to say how far the movement in 
Judaism itself was sympathetic to these influences 
and how far it was internal and spontaneous; but 
that there was such a movement is evident. 

(a) Names of God.—One marked indication of it 
is the treatment of the divine names. The great, 
covenant name Jehovah (Jahweh) was considered 
too sacred to be pronounced aloud except in the 
temple (Schiirer, GJV ii. 241, 381; Eng. tr. 
Il. i. 296, ii. 82). Besides the common substitution 
of Adonai or Elohim in reading, a number of 
paraphrases were in use, all prompted by the 
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instinct of reverence : ‘ Heaven,’ ‘ Place,’ or ‘ Space i 
(6 rémros in Philo), ‘the Name,’ ‘the Holy One, 
blessed is He’ (Taylor on Pirke Aboth, iv. 7). In 
Greek the usual substitute was Kipios. This con- 
veyed, of course, indirectly the full connotation of 
J’; directly, it gave prominence to the idea of 
sovereignty. This idea meets us in a great 
variety of forms: ‘God, King, Lord of the world’; 
‘Lord of all,’ ‘God, Lord of heaven,’ ‘Lord of the 
whole creation of the heaven,’ ‘ Lord of lords, of the 
mighty, of the rulers,’ dominator dominus (8 or 9 
times in 2 Es); ‘Great King,’ ‘King of kings,’ 
‘ King on the lofty throne’; ‘ Lord of judgment, of 
righteousness,’ deus, dominus omnzpotens. In 
close connexion with the sovereignty of God is 
His majesty: ‘the Great One,’ ‘ the Great Glory,’ 
‘the Holy and Great One,’ ‘the Honoured and 
Glorious One,’ ‘the Mighty One,’ fortis, fortisst- 
mus (esp. in2 Esand Apoc. Bar). Less frequent is 
the idea of creation as an attribute of God (Enoch 
815 94°, Assump. Mos. 101°), and that of eternity 
(Enoch 25? 75%, Assump. Mos. 107; cf. Cheyne on 
Is 40%). After the simple titles Gcés and Kuptos, 
probably the commonest in the literature of this 
period is ‘ Most High’ (t:070s, altissimus, excelsus, 
év wloros KaTouGy: on this title cf. Cheyne, Bamp. 
Lect. p. 83f.). We may take this as the most 
direct expression of the idea which we call 
‘ transcendence.’ 


On the names of God the reader may consult the excellent 
indexes in Charles, Book of Enoch and Assump. of Moses, and 
Bensly-James, Fourth Bk. of Ezra. There is less material in 
Pss of Sol and Test. of XII. Patriarchs. A list of the divine names 
in the earlier part of the Talmud is given in an essay by Low, 
Gesamm. Schr. i. 177-186 (Schiirer, LThZ, 1891, col. 275). 


(6) Removal of Anthropomorphisms.—The older 
forms of Judaism are well represented in the 
Targums. In these the growing conception of the 
transcendence of God is clearly marked. The 
simple anthropomorphisms which are so common 
in OT are paraphrased away. The ground is cut 
from under them at the outset, as the creation of 
man in the likeness of God (Gn 1*) is changed into 
his creation in the likeness of the ministering 
angels. God is represented as taking counsel with 
the angels, and creating man in theirimage. In pur- 
suance of this tendency, where God is represented 
as ‘coming down,’ as seeing and hearing, etc., we 
find substituted the vaguer expressions, ‘God 
revealed Himself,’ ‘it was revealed before God.’ 
When we are told in Gn 18° that Abraham’s 
heavenly visitants ‘ate’ what was set before them, 
the later (though in this case not the oldest) 
Targum paraphrases ‘it seemed to him as though 
they ate’; and in like manner in the case of Lot 
(Gn 19%). Even the ascription to God of mental 
acts, such as ‘knowledge’ (Gn 3°, Ex 3%) or 
‘intending’ (Gn 50”), is avoided, and that in the 
older Targum of Onkelos. Other expressions 
which attribute to God the conditions and even the 
passions of man are removed (e.g. the ‘man of 
war’ in Ex 15%), anger (Ex 158, Ps 10°), repentance 
(Ex 32”), Along with these changes go a number 
of others, the object of which is to spiritualize the 
realistic descriptions of the intercourse between 
God and man. In this way even Jacob’s wrestling 
and Mose®’ speaking with God ‘face to face’ 
disappear ; and in places where God and man are, 
as it were, bracketed together a distinction is 
introduced, e.g. Ex 14*! ‘(the people] believed in 
the LorpD and in_his servant Moses’ becomes 
‘believed in the LorD and in the prophecy of 
Moses’ ; Nu 21°-7 <[the people] spake against God 
and against Moses’ becomes ‘murmured before 
J” and disputed with Moses’ (Weber, Jud. Theol.2 
pp. 154-157). 

The Greek version of OT (Sept.) is several 
centuries older than the written Targums as they 
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have come down to us. And there, too, a very 
similar set of changes may be noted. There, too, 
we find paraphrases for God’s ‘repenting,’ for the 
descriptions of God as seen, for ‘the LorD is a 
man of war’ (Drummond, Philo Judeus, i. 158 f.). 
The fragments quoted by Clem. Alex. and Euseb. 
show that one of the earliest Judzeo-Alexandrian 
writers, Aristobulus, whose date is placed at about 
B.C. 170-150, had already discussed and explained 
at length the anthropomorphisms in OT (Schiirer, 
GJV ii. 763; Eng. tr. 1. iii. 240). And Philo 
deliberately rejects all real anthropomorphism or 
anthropopathism, though he regards the use of 
anthropomorphic expressions as a_ necessity, 
especially for the unlearned (Drummond, op. cit. 1i: 
12-15). 

We have thus abundant evidence as to the 
general set of the current of thought in the 
century immediately before and immediately after 
the Christian era. And yet at a later date, and 
it may be to a certain extent even at this date, 
other causes were operating to bring back anthro- 
pomorphisms of a particular kind. We shall see 
this when we come to speak presently of the 
limitations imposed upon Judaism by its excessive 
self-consciousness of national privilege. However 
much it might avoid the conceiving of God as 
made in the likeness of man generally, it had not 
the same hesitation to conceive of Him as made in 
the likeness of the ideal Jew (see below, p. 208+). 

(c) Intermediate Beings.—In proportion as God 
was removed from direct contact with the world 
of matter, it became necessary to fill up the ga 
with intermediate agencies. So Philo: «God 
generated all things (out of matter), not touching 
it Himself, for it was not right for the Wise and 
Blessed to come in contact with indeterminate 
and mixed matter; but He used the incorporeal 
powers whose real name is ideas, that each genus 
might receive its fitting form’ (De Sacrificant. 13 ; 
ap. Drummond, Philo Judeus, ii. 113, with a slight 
difference of translation). Philo thus explains the 
action of God upon matter by the intervention 
of certain ‘powers,’ to which he also gives the 
Platonic name of ‘ideas.’ These, again, he some- 
times calls ‘Logoi,’ which, in their turn, are 
summed up under the comprehensive name of 
‘Logos,’ a quasi-personification of the divine 
reason. This is familiar ground (see art. LOGos). 

Palestinian theology did not go so far as Alex- 
andrian in the use which it makes of intermediate 
agencies; but it, too, has and uses them. The 
most important of these for our purpose are the 
‘Memra’ or Word of J”, the Shechinah, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Memra is a personification, almost a hypo- 
statizing, not of the Divine Reason, but of the 
executive Divine Word, on the model of such 
passages as Is 55! «As the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither . . . so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth; it shall not return to me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ 
This executive Word of God is constantly sub- 
stituted in the Targum, in places where the OT 
refers the action directly to God Himself. The 
introduction of the Memra is the chief expedient 
for the removal of anthropomorphisms of which 
mention has just been made. All bodily appear- 
ance or bodily action is ascribed, not to God, but 
to His Memra. It is the medium through which 
the presence of God among His people is realized. 
The intervention of God in history is conducted 
through the Memra. The Memra covers the whole 
ground over which God is represented as acting, 
as manifested, as revealed. It is remarkable that 
this conception, though extremely frequent in the 
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Targums, is not found in the Talmud. But we 
cannot doubt that it existed, though perhaps on 
a more limited scale, in the period of the NT. 

The place of the Memra is taken in the later 
Talmudic literature by the Shechinah. In the 
Targums the two conceptions stand side by side, 
the Shechinah representing the manifested glory of 
the divine presence. The Shechinah differs from 
the Memra as being, at least at this earlier date, 
impersonal. Prayer and trust are predicated of 
the one, but not of the other. The Memra does, 
and the Shechinah does not, take an active part 
in the redemption of Israel. The Greek equi- 
valent dda is of frequent occurrence in the NT 
(Weber, §§ 38, 39). 

In the OT there are a few allusions to the Holy 
Spirit (see sep. art.). One of the principal is Ps 514 
‘Take not thy Holy Spirit from me,’ where its 
function is clearly indicated as keeping alive re- 
ligion in the soul, and as the special medium of 
communication between God and the spirit of man. 
The ‘Spirit of God’ is repeatedly spoken of as the 
source of inspiration and revelation. It is, in par- 
ticular, the moving cause of the utterances, and, 
so far as they are divinely prompted, of the actions 
of the prophets and other organs of the Deity. In 
one OT writing there is a tendency to go further 
than this, and to make of the Holy Spirit a dis- 
tinct hypostasis. This is Deutero-Isaiah, where 
we have such expressions as, ‘ The Lorp God hath 
sent me, and his Spirit’ (481°), and ‘They rebelled 
and grieved his Holy Spirit’ (63; cf. Cheyne, 
ad loc.). There is hardly any clear advance upon 
this until we come to NT. The conception is not 
one that is largely used: é mvevmuare ayiw occurs 
once in Ps.-Sol (17%) and ‘immitte in me Spiritum 
Sanctum’ in 2 Es 14%, But in neither case is 
there any attribution of personality. In Targ. 
and Talm. there is a fluctuating use, the tendency 
to personify being sometimes greater than it is at 
others (70 is both mase. and fem., but more often 
the latter, the sense of which is more impersonal, 
Weber, p. 191). The conception cannot be said 
to have assumed a fixed form at the time when 
NT literature begins. 

Besides these intermediate agencies there is the 
Messiah (‘Son of Man’ in Similitudes of Bk. of 
Enoch), whose function is esp. that of judgment 
and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the whole celestial hierarchy of 
angels, which, from the Persian domination on- 
wards, had become more and more defined and 
elaborated. 


The Jew had a valuable corrective against the injurious 
effects of an exaggerated doctrine of the transcendence of God 
in the OT doctrine of His omnipresence, though this was not 
one of the doctrines which took the strongest hold on the 
Jewish mind. ‘In the development of the Jewish religion, 
this conception of God’s omnipresence was only reached at a 
comparatively late period, and it was for long crossed and 
obscured by other simpler and more childish notions. To the 
moral attributes of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, 
there are endless references in the Psalter and the Prophets ; 
to the divine omnipresence there are but few. And, indeed, 
there is an element of philosophy and of mysticism in this 
conception, to neither of which the native Hebrew mind was 
pre-eminently prone.’ Still, the doctrine finds magnificent and 
classical expression in Ps 139; and it is natural that the modern 
writer, who seeks for the germs of a belief in the immanence 
of God as well as in His transcendence, should fall back upon 
this (see Montefiore in Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, pp. 
107-124). On the relation of immanence and transcendence in 
the theology of Philo, see Herriot, Philon le Juv, p. 211 ff. 


3. PARTICULARIST LIMITATIONS. — Although 
there was in Judaism this tendency to emphasize 
the transcendence of God, and although the atti- 
tude of mind corresponding to this tendency was 
one of reverential awe, which is often finely ex- 
pressed, there was at the same time another set of 
tendencies which were apt to run counter to this, 
and to bring back in an unattractive form the 
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very faults from which Judaism was trying to free 
itself. These counter-tendencies had their root in 
the overweening estimate of the Law and the 
rabbinical study of the Law, and of the privileged 
position of the Jewish people. j 

The fundamental mistake of Judaism, fraught 
with disastrous consequences along the whole line 
of religious belief and practice, was its neglect of 
the Prophets in comparison with the Law, and its 
failure to grasp the principle that the Law was 
to be interpreted in the spirit of the Prophets and 
not by the rules of a minute literalism. The Jew 
believed that his Law came from God, and we must 
do justice to the strength and tenacity of this 
belief. It is easy to see how many of his errors of 
interpretation flowed directly from it. But it must 
be confessed that his zeal was not according to 
knowledge (Ro 102). However well meant in the 
first instance, it was often strangely devoid of in- 
sight (though from time to time flashes of insight 
may be discerned in it for which we are hardly 

repared by the general tenor of the surroundings). 

ut this lack of insight caused the Jew to fall a 
too ready victim to the warping effect of interested 
motive. His love of the Law as the gift of God 
became pride in himself as the exponent of the 
Law, pride in his race as the recipients of the Law, 
security in the consciousness of formal obedience 
as though it dispensed from the prolonged and more 
difficult task of true spiritual conformity. Not 
that the rabbinical teachers by any means always 
lost sight of this, but that through this process of 
self-deception a standard which, on the face of it, 
seemed to be extremely high became in practice 
miserably perverted and low. [We are compelled 
to use such language, by an impartial study of 
Judaism in the lst cent. of the Christian era as 
it appears not only in Christian writings but in 
the pages of the Jewish historian. The Christian, 
however, should remember that, though true, this 
is not the whole truth; there are exceptions and 
qualifications]. 

The Jew’s horizon was almost limited by the 
Law. It absorbed the energies of the strongest 
minds, and the possession of it created a national 
self-consciousness which was anything but well 
adapted ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ This state of things reacted strongly 
upon the conception of God. Judaism sought to 
get rid of anthropomorphisms drawn from common 
human nature only to-substitute for them another 
set of anthropomorphisms, in some ways less in- 
nocent, drawn from rabbinical human nature. It 
expelled idola tribus, only to fall a prey to idola 
specus et theatre. 

Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted to 
the study of His own Law, and not only of the 
Law, but even of the rabbinical developments of 
the Law. By day He ‘is engaged upon the 24 
Books of the Torah, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha, and by night He is engaged upon the 6 
divisions of the Mishnah. God is even represented 
as having companions in the study of the Torah. 
At least we have, according to Baba Mezia, 85», 
even in heaven an assembly, like the high schools 
on earth, devoted to the investigation of the Torah. 
Here the great Rabbis sit in the order of their 
merit and of their knowledge of the Law, studying 
Halacha, and God studies with them. They dis- 
pute with one another and lay down Halacha’ 
(Weber, p. 158). 

We may make allowance for such extravagances 
as this, and see in them only a play of fancy grow- 
ing naturally out of the view that the Law embodied 
the Wisdom of God. But we see how the idolatry 
of the Law tended to contract the range of spiritual 
vision. And still more mischievous results followed 
when the Law and all the rest of the divine ordi- 


nances were regarded as having for their final 
cause the profit and glory of Israel. 

LiveRATURE. — Much material may be found in the larger 
works on the Life of Christ and the history and condition of 
the Jewish People (Edersheim, Schiirer, etc.), or the works of 
Siegfried and Drummond on Philo (to which may be now added 
Herriot, Philon le Juif, Paris, 1898) ; in the editions of 
Pseudepigrapha, to which reference has been made above ; 
and in Taylor’s Pirke Aboth. But the most convenient and 
complete of all the collections bearing directly on Jewish 
thought and theology is the posthumous work of Ferdinand 
Weber, formerly called System d. altsynagogalen palastinischen 
Theologie (Leipzig, 1880), and in the new and improved edition 
brought out under the superintendence of Schnedermann, 
Jiidische Theologie auf Grund d. Talmud wu. verwandter 
Schriften (1897). Weber, though of Jewish origin, wrote from 
the Christian standpoint; and the reader who desires to see 
what is to be said from the Jewish side will find it attractively 
presented in Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures (London, 1892), and 
in artt. in JQR. 


Il. THE TEACHING oF THE NT.—We thus have 
as the starting-point for the teaching of NT an 
idea of God very tenaciously held, up to a certain 
point high and pure, and still bearing at times, 
though fitfully and uncertainly, the marks of its 
inspired origin; but as a rule contracted and 
petrified, with far too much of the life and warmth 
of the old belief of Psalmists and Prophets dried 
out of it, and in many minds seriously infected 
with a cancerous growth of self-love and self- 
righteousness. How did Christianity vivify, re- 
store, enlarge, and enrich this idea? It did so (1) 
by asserting with greatly increased breadth and 
emphasis certain of the attributes of Godhead ; 
(2) by presenting in the person of Jesus Christ a 
special revelation, brought home in the most pal- 
pable of forms, of the nature of God as expressed 
in these attributes ; and (3) by opening the eyes of 
men to the truth that God is not, as was supposed, 
a simple Monad, but that within the Oneness of 
His Being there were included certain distinctions 
which made possible a constant flow and return of 
the highest and purest affections, dimly shadowed 
in the like affections of men, and putting a crown 
to the divine perfections. 


1. THE ATTRIBUTES OF GoD. —In respect to 
the attributes of God the teaching of NT grows di- 
rectly out of that of OT, but in each case greatly 
strengthens, deepens, and extends that teaching. 
The leading particulars in which it does this are 
as follows :— 

(i.) Fatherhood.—Perhaps there has been a ten- 
dency to minimize too much the part which the 
conception of God as Father plays in OT (Holtz- 
mann, Newtestl. Theol. i. 48 ff.). Not only is the 
relation of God both to Israel as a whole and to the 
individual Israelite compared to that of a father 
(Dt 1°! 8°, Ps 103), but God is frequently repre- 
sented as the Father of Israel (Dt 328, Jer 34:19 
31°) and of Israelites (Is 631° 648, Wis 216 143, Sir 
23). $ To 134). We have also the correlative ex- 
pressions: Israel is ‘God’s son,’ Ex 422% (ef. Wis 
18%, Sir 37"), Hos 11), Jer 3! 312, Pg 8927, and 
individuals in Israel His ‘ children’ (Dt 141). Some 
of these passages are enunciated with full prophetic 
tArnpopopia (Ex 4°°*, Hos 111, Is 636), and must be 
numbered among the axiomatic utterances of OT 
religion. We note also, that while the relation of 
son to father is predicated both of Israel as a 
whole, and mediately through the nation of indi- 
vidual Israelites, it is also predicated with especial 
ei “i me beer king whom, with the sequel 
of the history before us, we regard as a t 
Messiah (Pee 2 and 89). ag are 

There was therefore no lack of points of contact 
and connexion between the teaching of OT and of 
NT. And yet the doctrine of NT’ assumes such 
different proportions as almost to amount to a new 
revelation. So far as the idea of the Divine 
Fatherhood really entered into the popular con- 
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sciousness, it was chiefly as an item in the general 
sense of privilege. Even that had its good side, 
and this good side was the saving virtue of Juda- 
ism. But the virtue and its corruption lay too 
near together. Over wide tracts of Judaism the 
former was very largely swallowed up by the 
latter. A new impulse was needed if the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was to retain its highest 
qualities of warmth and intimacy, and was at the 
same time not to be the privilege of a chosen few, 
but was to be brought home to the common con- 
sciousness of mankind. 

No one doubts that Christianity has succeeded 
in doing this. From the beginning of NT to the 
end the lesson of God’s Fatherhood is presented in 
such mass and volume as to identify it with the 
very essence of Christianity in a sense which does 
not apply to any other religion. And this is a 
clear case in which all subsequent teaching does 
but reflect the teaching of the Founder. One of 
the leading features in that teaching is the 
(inherited) conception of God as King (the king- 
dom of God as representing His penetrating and 
pervasive sovereignty) ; but side by side with this, 
and in full equality with it, is the conception of 
God as Father. No name of God was more con- 
stantly on the lips of Christ; and no other name 
so dominated the whole thought of God, as He not 
only cherished it for Himself, but bequeathed it to 
His disciples. Fatherhood is no longer one attribute 
among many, but it is a central attribute which 
gives a colour to all the rest. It is characteristic 
of Jesus that He repeatedly argues downwards 
from this attribute as furnishing a safe basis for 
deduction (Mt 676-82 79-11 1029-81 ete.). 

The idea of the Fatherhood of God is presented 
in the teaching of our Lord upon three planes. 
(a) God is Father of all mankind. His fatherly 
attributes are displayed even to ‘the unthankful 
and the evil’ (Lk 6”, cf. Mt 5*). (6) He is in a 
special sense the Father of believers, disciples of 
Christ. In the uncertainty which attends the 
exact circumstances of many of His discourses, it 
may be often doubtful as to how far the phrase 6 
marnp vuav extends beyond these. Probably, as a 
rule its application starts from the inner circle. 
But it is also probably not confined to this. It is 
certainly impossible in view of such sayings as Mk 
9° (‘he that is not against us is for us’) to regard 
it as bounded by any hard-and-fast line. All those 
to whom Jesus speaks are potential disciples. 
The two classes run into each other. To both 
God stands in the relation of Father; but the 
fulness of His love is naturally felt by those who 
have learnt to come to Him as His children. (c) 
There is, however, yet a third sense in which the 
Fatherhood of God is unique. Jesus does not 
speak of ‘our Father’ as embracing both Himself 
and His disciples, but of ‘My Father’ and ‘your 
Father.’ In this He takes up the special sense in 
which (as we have seen) the terms ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ were applied to the theocratic King. The 
ministry of Jesus begins with an announcement 
from heaven: ‘Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee 
I am well pleased’ (Mk 1"). And this announce- 
ment is repeated on another culminating occasion 
(Mk 97). It is by virtue of this unique relationship 
that the revelation of God which Jesus gives is also 
unique (Mt 11°’). It contains further implications 
as to the nature of the Godhead. To both these 
points we shall return. ‘ 

All the three planes of Fatherhood and Sonship 
reappear in the teaching of the apostles. The first 
is, as with our Lord Himself, the least prominent. 
Still it is not absent (Ac 17%), and it must always 
be remembered that if the Fatherhood of God is in 
the first instance and in the fullest sense for Chris- 
tians (Ro 8%", Gal 48, 1 P 1”), they hold their 
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privileges in trust for the rest of the world. 
fulness of the Gentiles, and after it the Fawcett 
Israel, is some day to be brought in (Ro 1] 2f.), 
The peculiar Sonship of Christ is very prominent 
in the apostolic writings. It is clear that the 
apostles too, and we may say the whole Church, 
regarded the relation indicated by it as unique. 
It is the full recognition of this by virtue of which 
Christians are Christians (see below, p. 214, and 
art. CHRISTOLOGY). 

(ii.) Love.—One of the points included under the 
Fatherhood of God is the extension of a Father’s 
love to all who stand to Him in the relation of 
children. There had been a school of Prophets 
and Psalmists, of which Jeremiah seems to have 
been a leader, who laid especial stress on the 
‘loving-kindness’ of J’, i.e. the feeling of kindness 
and compassion which grows ont of the covenant 
relation, the love of God for Israel as the covenant 
people. In the NT the horizon widens: God is a 
Father, not to Israel alone, but to all who claim 
their sonship. Towards them He turns, not 
paternal severity, but paternal love. The writers 
of NT generalize this love, so that one of them 
says in set terms ‘God is love’ (1 Jn 48). Here is 
another salient characteristic of Christianity. As 
it insists far more than every other known religion 
that God is Father, so also is it the one religion 
hen lays down in this emphatic way that ‘God is 
ove. 

There are two distinguishing features in this 
proposition that ‘God is love.’ (a) The argument 
on which it is mainly based is that supplied by 
the death of Christ. St. John lays down this in 
his Gospel: ‘God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life’ 
(Jn 3%, an enlargement by the evangelist of the 
discourse with Nicodemus). In the First Ep. when 
he returns to the idea he draws the same inference 
from the same premises a little more widely stated: 
‘Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that 
God hath sent his Only-begotten into the world, 
that we might live through him’ (1 Jn 4°), And 
it is a noticeable fact that St. Paul, to whom this 
attribute of the Godhead is no less prominent, 
grounds it also upon the stupendous sacrifice of the 
death of Christ: ‘God commendeth his own love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Ro 58, ef. vv.®7 and 8*-%9), 

(6) The unwavering confidence of the biblical 
writers in the love of God may indeed be set down 
to revelation. The philosopher who sought to infer 
the character of the Author of Nature inductively 
from His works would not be able to adopt this 
tone. The waste which attends the processes of 
nature is accompanied by too much suffering. He 
might on the whole, and upon a balance of ‘for’ 
and ‘against,’ decide that the evidence for a 
benevolent purpose preponderates, and he might 
also see reason to think that that purpose became 
clearer in the progressive evolution of things; but 
further than this he could not go. He could not 
speak of benevolence as absolute; he could not 
say ‘God is love.’ The belief expressed in these 
words is not the product of an induction. None 
the less, when once it is entertained, and enter- 
tained on such grounds as those which the NT 
writers assign for it, the phenomena of the world 
may then be found compatible with it. The 
Christian may still cling to his belief, and trust 
that what is at present dark to him will be made 
clear in God’s good time. ' 

(iii.) Righteousness.—There can be no mistake as 
to the meaning and implications of the F atherhood 
and Love of God. The case is different as to His 
Righteousness. Righteousness is a word of such 
varied signification that the exact sense in which 
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it is used in any particular passage may really be 
doubtful; and there are certain places in NT 
where its meaning, as applied to God (dcacoctvn 
Ge00), has been a subject of much discussion. _ 

We may say that there are sere. four leading 
senses which the phrase dix. eo0 will bear. It ma 
mean (a) ‘rightness’ or ‘goodness’ in general, 
including all moral excellence ; or (5) in a narrower 
sense ‘judicial righteousness,’ the strict application 
of the standard of right by the judge; or (c) an 
application of that standard which is not strict but 
leans to the side of mercy towards the offender, 
and takes especial care of the weak and defence- 
less, Lastly, (d) there are a number of passages 
in the writings of St. Paul where it has been 
thought that dix. Gcod ceases to be strictly an attri- 
bute of God at all, and comes to mean rather a 
state of man in the sight of God. This use we 
must consider. But it will be best to make our 
way upwards from the easier senses to the more 
difficult. 

(a) It may be doubted whether there are any 
passages in NT where dix. 6. is used precisely in 
this wide sense (unless we regard the case dis- 
cussed below as in effect an application of it). But 
éux. is frequently used of men in the sense of 
general uprightness or virtue; and this is brought 
into relation to God almost asifit were dcx. évwmov 
avrod, ‘righteousness in his sight,’ or ‘of which he 
approves.’ 

In Lk 17 we have Aucpebay aden by dorbrnti, x. dizutocbyn tvaasoy 
avrov, Where tvaz. air. strictly defines Awrpetery, but in effect 
gives the wider meaning to d:z. In Mt 6%3 it is a question 
whether the reading of most critical texts (incl. WH) rz» 
Bucirsiay xual thy dizatocbyny adtod (Sc. rod Oeod) can stand, and 
whether we ought not, with Lachmann, Weiss, and Holtzmann, 
to prefer the reading of cod. B, ray diz. x. +. Boo, wdrod. In 
that case r. dz. would be absolute ; to ‘seek God’s righteous- 
ness’ would be an expression without parallel in the Gospels ; 
we should have to connect it with Is 5417 quoted below. Ja 120 
comes under the next head, and in 2 P 11, where righteousness 
is referred to Christ, the sense is akin to (d). 

(0) The simple judicial sense, though deeply 
rooted in language and always present in the 
background of thought, is not prominent in NT 
except in Rev. It naturally has a place in St. 
Paul’s speech at Athens (Ac 17%). It occurs also 
in 2 Ti 48 and in Rev 16°719?-", And the same 
idea is conveyed by dixacoxpicla in Ro 2°. 

(c) The more distinctive senses in which right- 
eousness is predicated of God come under the last 
two heads, and one of these, as has been said, is 
still somewhat of a problem. Both these remain- 
ing senses are certainly based upon the use of OT, 
and to understand them we need to recall the 
conditions of society in OT times. The OT covers 
a period of transition from comparative barbarism 
to comparative civilization. In all the earlier and 
less settled portions of such a period the rallying- 
point of society was the judge. It was a matter 
of the greatest moment that he should be strong 
enough to deal out even-handed justice without 
fear or favour. He would be beset by turbulent 
and powerful chieftains, who would make his task 
an extremely difficult one. By degrees it would 
be increasingly felt that the judge (or the king as 
judge) was the one refuge for all the weak and 
defenceless classes—the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow, the stranger ; and his more characteristic 
functions would seem to be, not so much the safe- 
guarding of equal rights, as the special protection 
of those who most needed protection. For king 
or judge to discharge this function in the face of 
all the dangers and uncertainties of his own posi- 
tion must often have required no little force and 
elevation of character. Hence we are not surprised 
to find either the great importance attached to 
righteousness as a name for this quality, or that 
it came often to mean vindicating the rights of 
the oppressed or dealing gently and leniently with 


the weak. We are apt to put righteousness in 
contrast to mercy, as Marcion opposed the ‘just 
or righteous God’ (dixasos) to the ‘good God’ 
(ayadés) ; but to the Heb. ‘just’ or ‘righteous’ 
often meant ‘ merciful.’ : 

These senses can be abundantly illustrated from 
OT. One conspicuous passage may be given out 
of many : Job 29-1” «J put on righteousness, and it 
clothed me: my justice was a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame. I was a father to the needy ; and the cause 
of him that I knew not I searched out. And I 
brake the jaws of the unrighteous, and plucked 
the prey out of his teeth’ (cf. vv.*™). 

It was an inevitable process that this use of the 
word ‘righteousness’ as applied to men reacted 
upon its application to God. More and more as 
time went on, esp. in Deutero-Isaiah and certain 
psalms, the righteousness of God comes to be, not 
His strict justice, but His healing, rescuing justice. 
He is not ‘a just God and yet a Saviour,’ but ‘a 
just God and a Saviour’ (Is 457; cf. dlxasos kal 
duxacov, Ro 3%). The two conceptions of ‘right- 
eousness’ and ‘salvation’ are very frequently placed 
in juxtaposition : Ps 245 ‘ He shall receive a bless- 
ing from the Lorp, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation’; 31}? (cf. 71°) ‘ Deliver me in 
thy righteousness. ... Be thoutome... an house 
of defence to save me’; 71% ‘My mouth shall tell 
of thy righteousness and of thy salvation all the 
day’; 982 ‘The Lord hath made known his salva- 
tion: his righteousness hath he openly showed in 
the sight of the nations’ ; 1434 ‘In thy righteous- 
ness bring my soul out of trouble’; Is 468 ‘I bring 
near my righteousness, it shall not be far off, and 
my salvation shall not tarry’; 51° (ef. ®) ‘My 
salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished’; 561 ‘ My salvation is near 
to come, and my righteousness to be revealed’ ; 
591” (cf. 611°) ‘ He put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate, and an helmet of salvation upon his head’ ; 
63! ‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save.’ 

In the Pseudepigrapha, speaking generally, the 
‘righteousness of God’ is, as a rule, His judicial 
righteousness, as seen in the rewarding of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked. But 
we do also occasionally find its merciful side put 
forward, as in 4 Ezra (ed. Bensly-James) 8%: Jn 
hoc enim adnuntiabitur iusticia tua et bonitas tua, 
domine, cum misertus fueris eis gui non habent 
substantiam operum bonorum. 

It is to be noticed also that in connexion with 
the righteousness of God there arises the idea of a 
righteousness in man derived from God. Thus in 
Is 541” ‘ This is the heritage of the servants of the 
Lord, and their righteousness which is of me, saith 
the Lorp.’ And a like use is found in Bar 5% 9 
‘Cast about thee the robe of the righteousness 
which cometh from God (rijs api rod Oe0d 
dixacocvvys) ; set a diadem on thy head of the glory 
of the Everlasting. . . . For God shall lead Israel 
with joy in the light of his glory with the mercy 
and righteousness that cometh from him? (dcx. TH 
Tap avrod), 

There do not seem to be any instances in NT of 
a use of the ‘righteousness of God’ quite on the 
same footing with that in Deutero-Isaiah and the 
Psalms. But when we consider the collection of 
payee just quoted from these and from other 

ooks, we seem to be upon the line of antecedents 
of a very marked and characteristic doctrine, 
which is associated specially with St. Paul. 

(d) The Pauline doctrine. We have spoken of 
this doctrine as still constituting a problem in the 
exegesis and theology of NT. It is a problem 
which has been sharply accentuated in recent 
years, but, if not yet wholly solved, it would 
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appear to have been at least placed on the road 
to solution. 

In Ro 1” St. Paul formulates the thesis of the 
Epistle. It is an announcement to the world of 
the righteousness of God revealed in the gospel 
from faith to faith (dcaortvn yap Oeod &v airG (sc. 
TH evayyerlw] dmoxadvmrerar ex miotews els mio). 
Here the key-phrase is evidently dix. Oc0d; but 
what exactly does it mean? 

A few years ago there seemed to be a strong 
consensus of the best exegetes (Meyer, Weiss, 
Lipsius, Godet, Oltramare, and in England, 
Vaughan, Liddon, Beet, Moule, unequivocally, 
and Gifford with rather more qualification) in 
favour of taking dcx. deo as a righteousness, which 
though in some sense or other God’s (‘a righteous- 
ness of which God is the author,’ most Comms.), 
yet denotes more directly a state of man (‘of 
which man is the recipient’). And whatever may 
be urged against this view, the arguments for it 
are so strong that it seems impossible to regard it 
as devoid of a substantial basis of truth. St. Paul 
ens to make his own meaning more explicit in 
Ph 3°, where he substitutes the phrase ry éx deot 
Otkaoctyny ert Ty whore. And if it is said that this 
is the view of a later Epistle, and that it is differ- 
entiated from Ro by the insertion of éx, the same 
antithesis of 7 rod @eod dix. and 7 idla dix. Occurs 
in Ro 10°, where in spite of the absence of é« the 
former phrase can hardly be ambiguous. And 
other arguments derived from the transition from 
dx. 8. to 6 dixatos in the quotation from Habakkuk 
in Ro 1”, and from the evident parallel in 37}: 
(where dx. 6. is defined by duc. 0. dia mlorews, 
k.7.A.), are hardly less cogent. 

We must therefore include in the conception a 
righteousness which, whatever its origin, at least 
ends by denoting a state of man. But, on the 
other hand, it is no less impossible to explain 
dux. 0. as in the first instance anything else than 
the personal righteousness of God. ‘This is the 
sense of the phrase in the immense majority of 
the cases in which the word is used in OT and 
in other writings outside the Epp. of St. Paul. 
A phrase so familiar and so deeply rooted in the 
common language of men could not be violently 
wrenched from its usual associations and trans- 
ferred to others without more explicit warning 
than any that is given. 

At the same time those appear to be equally 
wrong who (like Haring in the treatise mentioned 
below) insist that the phrase can only have one 
meaning in such a way as to compel a choice 
between the two alternatives. When they speak 
of ‘one meaning,’ what they have in view is a 
definite logical tying-down of that meaning which 
is not necessitated by language. The array of 
logical possibilities set out by Haring (pp. 14-17) 
certainly was not present to the mind of St. Paul, 
nor was he compelled to discriminate everything 
that may be capable of discrimination. Language 
has in its earlier stages an elasticity of use which 
it may by degrees lose. 

To understand the real drift of St. Paul, we 
ought to bear in mind, not so much the distince- 
tions which we can draw, as those which had been 
actually drawn when he wrote. He really sums up 
a long previous development. He sums it up, and 
the language which he uses bears traces through- 
out of its several phases; but at the same time 
he puts upon it a new stamp; he focuses, con- 
centrates, and defines it in a new sense of his 
own. 

It may be worth while to note how the previous 
phases of which we have been speaking enter into 
his conception. They would do so in some such 
order as this— : 

(2) The broad fundamental meaning of dccaco- 
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cvvn is conformity to right. As applied to God 
it is the sum of all moral excellence, of which 
He is the standard to Himself. Even when the 
word is used in narrower senses, this still remains 
in the background of the apostle’s mind, and from 
time to time comes more to the front. ‘ 

(8) In a primitive state of society, the decisions 
of the chieftain or king acting as judge are the 
standard of right. And the virtue most highly 
valued in the judge is that of equal dealing be- 
tween man and man. There was therefore a ten- 
dency for the broad idea of righteousness in the 
ruler to contract into the narrower idea of 
justice. 

(y) In such a state of society, however, some- 
thing more than simple justice was needed. The 
king or chief was the one efficient champion of 
the weak against the strong, of the poor against 
the rich, of the friendless against the powerful. 
Thus in the opinion of the common people, or of 
the masses, the form of righteousness for which 
they looked was even more than justice, care for 
the weaker side. 

(5) In direct dealings with the poor and weak, 
where the question was rather of what we should 
call criminal than of civil law, the virtue of the 
judge would be mi/dness and lenience, not exacting 
the full penalties for misdoing; in other words, 
treating an offender as innocent, or not so guilty 
as he really was. 

(e) Such acquittal or remission of punishment 

would be the act of the judge, of his own free 
grace pardoning the guilty. When the judge, for 
whatever reason, dismisses the culprit, pronounc- 
ing him ‘righteous,’ or free from guilt in the eye 
of the law, it is really the judge himself who, 
by his verdict, is the author of that righteousness 
or guiltlessness, and not the person acquitted. 
And the motive which impels the judge to this 
is his own personal righteousness of character, 
ee es under the particular aspect of lenience 
in ju g. 
(§) This is the process that really takes place 
when the sinner is indicted before the judgment- 
seat of God; and that not merely at the final 
judgment, but whenever his state in God’s sight 
is considered. The motive which prompts the 
absolution is no righteousness of the sinner’s own, 
but the righteousness of God. 

(n) When we attempt to analyze the nature of 
that righteousness, we might, on a superficial view, 
identify it with the narrower sort of judicial 
righteousness which is seen in the mild treatment 
or forgiveness of the guilty. But the righteous- 
ness of God, as St. Paul regards it, is something 
much more than this. The mildness of a judge 
may have in it no higher ingredient than a certain 
easy good nature because it is indifferent to guilt. 
The forgiving righteousness of God is not of this 
kind. It embraces nothing less than the whole 
scheme of salvation, in which the central feature 
is the atoning death of Christ. The absolution of 
the sinner is no act of momentary indulgence, but 
a deliberately contemplated incident in a vast and 
far-reaching plan which has for its object the 
restoration of the human race. 

(@) The leading factor in it, then, is the supreme 
energizing righteousness of God, which in the 
course of its operation includes several minor 
kinds of righteousness, and which ends by attri- 
buting to the sinner a condition of righteousness 
which he has very imperfectly realized for himself. 
So that from his point of view it may well be 
called a righteousness not his own, but ‘of’ or ‘from 
God.’ We have seen that as far back as Deutero- 
Isaiah and Baruch there were traces of this 
conception () map& rod Beod dixavoovvy). St. Paul 
therefore was not the first to introduce it. But it 
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is a mistake to regard it as forming the whole or 
even the main part of his conception. 

LiTERATURE.—On this part of the subject the reader may 
consult the commentators on Romans, and in particular those 
mentioned above; also Pfieiderer, Paulinismus; Holsten, 
Evang. d. Paulus; Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versthnung. 
The stand which has recently been made for explaining d+. Osov of 
the personal righteousness of God is associated in this country 
esp. with the late Dr. James Barmby, Pulpit Comm. on fio., 
and Eapositor, 1896, ii. 124ff., and Dr. A. Robertson in The 
Thinker, Nov. 1893; cf. Hap. Times, Feb. 1898, p. 217. In 
Germany an art. by Kélbing to somewhat similar effect appeared 
in SK, 1895, p. 189 ff., followed by a monograph on the subject 
by Prof, Haring of Tubingen (AIKAIOSYNH OEOY bei Paulus, 
Tiibingen, 1896). Further literature is given on p. 5 of this 
treatise. The German writers were quite independent of the 
English, who preceded them in time. On the history of the OT 
conception there is a valuable tract by Dalman, Die richterliche 
Gierech vigkest im AT, Berlin, 1897, which suggested much of the 
line of treatment followed above. 


2. THE REVELATION OF GOD.—The more theo- 
logical writers of NT clearly lay it down that in 
Christianity a new revelation is given of the nature 
and character of God. They connect this new re- 
velation, (i.) with the coming of Christ, and (ii.) 
with the special outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 

(i.) The Revelation through Christ. — The new 
disclosure of truths about God differed from 
all previous disclosures, inasmuch as it was no 
longer confined to a divine prompting of the minds 
of men, but was made through the incarnate 
presence of the Son of God Himself. After having in 
time past spoken to the fathers ‘in’ the prophets, 
God had at last spoken ‘in’ One who was not only 
prophet but Son (He 11:?). This distinction of the 
New Covenant is emphasized most by St. John, 
but it is also expressed unequivocally by St. Paul, 
and Ep. to Hebrews, and the Synoptic Gospels refer 
to it sufficiently to confirm the evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel that the principle underlying it was 
brought out by our Lord Himself. 

We may take two passages of St. John as typical 
of a great number of others: Jn 148 ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time: God only-begotten [reading 
movoryevis Oeds with SBCL, etc., Tregelles, Weiss, WH, 
RVm] who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him’; and 147 ‘If ye had known me, ye 
would have known my Father also: from henceforth 
ye know him, and have seen him. Philip saith 
unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father: how 
sayest thou, Show us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? 
the words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
myself: but the Father, abiding in me, doeth his 
works. Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me: or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake.’ 


These passages might be said to be a compendium of a 
great part of the Gospel, and we may add the Epp. of Jn. This 
will appear from observing the number of parallels which exist 
for almost every clause. ‘No man hath seen... he hath 
declared,’ ‘he that hath seen me hath seen’; cf. 332 537 646 
1320 1524 1726, 1 Jn 11-3 223, ‘Who is in the bosom of the 
Father,’ ‘I in the Father, and the Father in me’; cf, 816 1038 
1420 1632 1721-23. ‘Not from myself’; cf, 519 716 928 1949 
*Doeth his works’ ; cf, 484 519-21. 36 94 174, ' 


St. Paul does not enlarge upon this aspect of 
the Incarnation of the Son to the same extent 
as St. John. Still, he expresses it quite unam- 
biguously when he describes Him as elxdy rod beod 
To dopdrov (Col 1+), a term which he had used in 
an earlier Epistle (2 Co 4*) in such a way as to 
show that the conception was even at that date 
fully established. It is also implied in the év poppq 
de00 brdpywv of Ph 2°. The fulness of the revelation 
made through Christ is the subject of 1Co 139 85 
ever On copia juiv amd Oeod (cf. 1° Xpordy Beod Stvapuy 
kat e090 codplay; also 2%7), Eph 180, Col 23 gy 3 
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elolv wdvres ol Onoavpol THs codlas Kal yradcews amrd- 
Kpupol. : 

In close agreement with the language of St. 
Paul is He 1° ay drad’yacua ris SbEns Kal xapaxrnp 
rhs brocrdcews atrod. On the exact force of these 
expressions (which are parallel to if not suggested 
by Wis 7+) see Westcott, etc., ad loc. The pur- 
port of them is that Christ, visible and active, 
brought home to the sight and minds of men the 
essential nature of God. This is an expansion in 
a more ‘ontological’ or ‘metaphysical’ sense of 
the opening words of the Epistle. This sense is 
too deeply ingrained in the language of NT to be 
eliminated. 

Although, as has been said, it is the more 
theological writers who lay the greatest stress 
upon this aspect of the Son as revealing the 
Father, there is one conspicuous passage of the 
Synoptics in which it is clearly implied. The 
verse Mt 112’, with its very close parallel in Lk 
10” (both passages should be taken with their full 
context), is in form so like the characteristic say- 
ings of Christ; it fits into and interprets such a 
number of other passages (Mt 16'%, Mk 2?° 4#1 97 
etc.), and, while in remarkable agreement with the 
general verdict of the primitive Church, stands sO 
apart from the particular tendencies of the Synoptic 
Gospels that it would be wanton to doubt its 
genuineness. To make the picture of Christ on 
earth consistent, we need to see in it not merely 
the beneficent Teacher, but the Son of God, as this 
name is understood by the writers of deepest in- 
sight. 

(ii.) The Revelation through the Holy Ghost. 
—Ifwe look at the Fourth Gospel from another 
point of view, we shall find it dominated by the 
consciousness of a double revelation. That through 
the Incarnate Son of which we have just been 
speaking is one; that through the Holy Ghost 
is the other. Looking back over the space of time 
that had elapsed since the Ascension, the writer 
sees that a great force has been at work in the 
Church, the effect of which he regards as a direct 
fulfilment of prophecies by our Lord Himself 
before His departure. A second ‘ Advocate’ 
(‘ Comforter’ AV, RV) was to come after He was 
gone. It was to bea dispensation like His own, 
and was to be characterized by a like dissemina- 
tion of truth, not so much wholly new truth asa 
revival and reinvigorating in the minds of the 
apostles and others who came within its range of 
truth already taught by Himself: ‘These things 
have I spoken unto you, while yet abiding with 
you. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father hath sent in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.’. . . ‘ Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you unto all the truth: for he shall not speak 
from himself; but what things soever he shall 
hear, these shall he speak: and he shall declare 
unte you the things that are to come. He shall 
glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and «sfall 
declare it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said I, that he taketh of 
mine, and Shall declare it unto you’ (Jn 14%- % 
16%»), There is an accent about all the passages 
in which the writer refers to this subject which is 
far more like the accent of real experience than 
a product of pure reflection without concrete ex- 

erience behind it. The writings of the Fourth 

vangelist contain no express reference to the 
Day of Pentecost and the history recorded in the 
Acts, but they contain a number of allusions which 
are well explained by that history. St. Luke in 
like manner has no express mention of the Para- 
clete, but both his Gospel and the Acts bear fre- 
quent testimony to the work of the Paraclete 
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under His other name, the Holy Spirit. Here as 
in the Fourth Gospel we have a historical retro- 
spect of facts and impressions recalled after a 
considerable lapse of time, but in the Epp. of St. 
Paul we are in the midst of the events, and we are 
allowed to see into the inner mind of one of the 
leading actors in them. From the language of St. 
Paul we may learn what is meant by being 
‘taught all things and having all things brought 
to remembrance,’ or rather as he had not been an 
immediate disciple of Christ we are enabled to 
understand the mAnpodopla with which he spoke. 
He certainly felt that the Gospel which he preached 
had its source outside himself. Nowhere, perhaps, 
does this come out more clearly than in the first of 
all his Epistles. Writing to the Thessalonians he 
says, ‘For this cause we also thank God without 
ceasing, that when ye received from us the word 
of the message, even the word of God, ye accepted 
it not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which also worketh in you that 
believe’ (1 Th 2%). Thisis the central principle of 
the apostolic preaching. It is the ‘demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power’ of which he speaks else- 
where (1 Co 24). And the substance of the preach- 
ing is just the new revelation about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and their united work 
for the salvation of men. ‘Things which eye saw 
not and ear heard not . . . unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God’ (1 Co 2%), 

Thus the method of divine revelation in the NT 
is very similar to that in OT. Itis brought about 
through the action of the Holy Spirit upon certain 
selected instruments, with just the difference on 
which stress is laid in Ep. to Hebrews, that whereas, 
under the Old Covenant, God had spoken in and 
through the prophets, under the New He spoke 
‘in’ and through the Son, and those expressly 
chosen and trained by the Son. 


LITERATURE. —On the training of the apostles to be the 
vehicles of the new revelation, see Latham, Pastor Pastorum 
(Cambridge, 1890). Reference may also be made to the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893 on ‘Inspiration,’ and other works on 
the same subject. 

3. DISTINCTIONS IN THE GODHEAD.—In the 
previous sections of this article we have had 
gradually to discriminate between the operation 
and functions of what we now call the different 
‘Persons’ in the Godhead. At the time of which 
we are speaking (the period covered by NT) 
there was no such conception in the general mind 
as that of ‘personality.’ The term ‘person’ was 
just coming into use through the defining influence 
of Roman Law acting upon popular language (the 
distinction of persona and res appears to have 
come in during the lst cent. B.c., shortly before 
the time of Cicero). But along process had to be 
gone through before the idea of personality ac- 
quired an exact connotation ; and that process was 
to a large extent involved in the theological con- 
troversies on the subject of the Trinity, the result 
of which was the formulated doctrine of Three 
Persons in One God, as we have it in what is 

commonly known as the Athanasian Creed. 

a dog i would be an anachronism to expect a defini- 
tion of the doctrine in NT. And yet the doctrine 
is really a working out of data contained in NT. 
It is a rendering of these data intelligible to the 
consciousness as part of a reasoned and formulated 
whole. The Christian theologian is well aware 
that the only expression possible to him is approxi- 
mate: he applies to the whole construction the 
dictum of St. Augustine ; he says what he says, non 
ut illud diceretur sed ne taceretur (De Trin. v. 9). 
But he is almost compelled to say something, and 
the deliberate judgment of the Church has been 
that he is warranted in saying so much as he does. 
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In any critical study of that which we call b 
anticipation the doctrine of the Trinity in the N 
the starting-point must undoubtedly be the bene- 
diction in 2 Co 13‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ In this 
verse we have an utterance of the mind of the 
apostle, which he knows will find an echo in the 
minds of his readers at a fixed point in time and 
place, probably about twenty-six and in any case 
not more than twenty-eight years after the Ascen- 
sion. We are left to draw our conclusions as to the 
belief of the Church at this time. It is, of course, 
true that the object of the passage is not dogmatic. 
If it had been, its significance would have been 
less. Itis not the expounding of any new doctrine. 
It is not even the expounding of doctrine at all. 
It is only an invocation of blessing. But the 
peculiar form which this invocation takes, points 
to much previous preparation in thought and 
teaching ; it points to a settled, and we are obliged 
to think, uncontested belief, common alike to the 
writer and his readers. 

The peculiarity of the belief consists in the re- 
markable way in which a group of spiritual bless- 
ings, such as man is accustomed to look for di- 
rectly from God, is not referred to the Godhead 
conceived singly as a Monad, but distributively as 
Three, and yet Three so bracketed together as to 
be at the same time One. No graduated interpre- 
tation of the Three Names is possible. If it were, 
we should have Beings who were not Man and yet 
not wholly God. In the Arian Controversy an 
attempt was made to establish this interpretation ; 
but it utterly and hopelessly failed. 

The other alternative remains, that St. Paul and 
the Church of his day thought of the Supreme 
Source of spiritual blessing as not single but 
threefold—threefold in essence, and not merely in 
a manner of speech. How did he come to think 
thus? How was it that a Church so far from the 
centre of things and at so early a date was pre- 
pared to receive without question an assumption 
which to us seems to make such large demands 
upon the intellect ? 

It was certainly not a matter of course. We 
have seen that there was a certain tendency to 
hypostatize the Word of God, the Wisdom of God, 
the Spirit of God, even the Glory of God. The 
Messiah was thought of as more than human if 
less than in the full sense divine. But all these 
conceptions were fluid and tentative. Jewish 
theology had no fixed and settled belief in regard to 
them. Even if we add to OT the other writings 
current at this period, Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, the Jewish Apocalypses and the Sayings 
traditionally handed down of the oldest Rabbis, 
still we should not find anything to suggest a 
combination of the three terms handled with the 
precision with which St. Paul handled them. 

One passage there is which would abundantly 
account for St. Paul’s language if we could accept 
it as historical. That is the command to the 
apostles at the end of the first Gospel to go and 
baptize all nations ‘into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 2819), 
This belongs to a comparatively late and suspected 
part of the Gospel. But one tradition may be later 
than another and more limited in circulation, and 
yet not be any less authentic. Now, the Didaché 
shows us that we no sooner cross the frontier of 
the apostolic age than we find baptism into the 
Threefold Name in full possession of the field (Did. 
vii. 1, 3). The tradition is continuous. It is 
taken up by Justin (Apol. i. 61), and Tertullian 
expressly tells us that the person baptized was 
dipped three times in recognition of the Threefold 
Name (Prax. 26). The practice, then, is at least 
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very old. And itis no slight confirmation of the 
statement in the first Gospel that if it were true 
it would supply just the explanation that we want 
at once of the established rite and of St. Paul’s 
language. In any case we seem compelled to 
assume that there was some foundation for both in 
the teaching of our Lord Himself. If there was 
not, at what point in the six-and-twenty years 
can the usage (doctrinal or liturgical) have been 
introduced in a manner so authoritative as to 
impose it upon St, Paul and the Churches of his 
founding? We may greatly doubt if any satis- 
factory answer can be given to this question. 

On the other hand, the moment we assume that 
our Lord did really give this alleged command, and 
that He really did prepare for it by some corre- 
sponding teaching, a number of other facts are 
accounted for. We find the very teaching of 
which we are in search in many places of the Last 
Discourse as recorded by St. John (Jn 14% 76 15% 
167: 1% 13.15), And with such teaching in the back- 
ground a variety of phenomena in St. Paul’s Epp. 
fall into their place which would otherwise be 
very intractable. 

(i.) The Father and the Son.—The Epistle 
(2 Co) ends with a triple benediction, and it begins 
with a double benediction. ‘Grace and peace’ 
are invoked upon the Corinthian Christians ‘from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
We observe here the same sort of bracketing of 
the two Divine Names as in the case of the Three. 
Although there is a distinction of names, and 
although there may be a certain distinction and 
special distribution of function, the source of 
spiritual blessing is in its essence One. 

The fact that there is this alternation within 
the same Epistle of the Two names and the Three, 
shows that the one expression is in no way incon- 
sistent with the other. A like alternation is 
found side by side in several other of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. For instance, in 1 Co 12*" we have the 
Triad: Lord, God, Spirit; in 1 Co 1° and 8* we 
have (in the latter passage very expressly) the 
Duad: God [the (our) Father] and Lord [Jesus 
Christ]. In like manner, in Ro 8!4-17- 26-30 we have 
the Triad, though not formally drawn out, just as 
clearly presupposed as in vy.%!-®9 (cf. 17 etc.) we 
have the Duad; and a like relation appears in 
Eph 28 3251417 446 518-20 compared with 12817 
oatt. 5Pe 65: 23. 

Nor is this alternation confined to the Pauline 
Epistles. It is seen again in 1 P 1?-8-12 413-19 by the 
side of ]17-21 95 315-18.20-22 ete; and it is as con- 
spicuous in 1 Jn 5*® compared with the general 
tenor of the Ep., which is constantly setting ‘ the 
Father’ and ‘the (His) Son’ over-against each 
other. We may also compare Jude-2 with 
1. 4.24.25. Rey ]46 926-29 95.6. 1218.21.22 with 56-13 
79-7 ete. And we are further reminded that in the 
Didaché baptism in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is spoken of almost in the same 
breath with baptism in the name of Christ (Did. 
vii. 1, 3 and ix. 5). 

There is thus an easy transition from the one 
way of speaking to the other. There is really a 
threefold usage. The apostles and early Christians 
generally speak of God, of God the Father, and 
God the Son, of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, according to the context and the particular 
purpose with which they are writing; but the 
three modes of expression, so far from being 
mutually exclusive, are, in fact, closely connected 
and correlated. And it is noticeable, that while 
there is this free and natural interchange of the 
three terms, no fourth term is ever added to the 
three as at all upon the same footing. The mental 


bracketing of which we have spoken appears to 
The usage, although it is in 


subsist throughout. 


some respects wide and varied, is yet in others 
strictly caine eds and is regulated by fixed 
laws. When we look into it more closely we seem 
to become aware of a gradual development and 
expansion, if not in the original presentation of 
the doctrine, yet in the order in which the different 
parts of it—so to speak—become consciously and 
definitely realized by the apostles and first dis- 
ciples. If (as we have seen reason to think) they 
had received fuller teaching on the subject directly 
from the Lord Himself than is contained in our 
extant Gospels, this did not prevent them from 
grasping the truth only by degrees, and the very 
gradualness with which it was grasped would 
account for some of the first statements being lost 
tous. It is the later teaching of events calling 
the earlier teaching to remembrance (Jn 14”) 
which has preserved for us so much of this as we 
have. It is a matter of common experience that 
there are lessons latent in the mind which only 
become vividly realized when something occurs to 
bring them home, or when the logic of thought 
naturally reaches them. 

In the case of the apostles the logic of thought 
started from Christ, the Incarnate Christ, whom 
they had seen with their eyes, and their hands had 
handled in the days of His flesh. If Christ was 
God, then it was certain that there must be in 
the Godhead some such distinction as that which 
we call personal ; the attributes of personality at- 
tached to Him as unmistakably as to the apostles 
themselves. And if beneath these there lay a 
substratum of unity with the Power which ruled 
the heavens, that unity must still be such as 
admitted of personal distinction. 

The language which the apostles use is thor- 
oughly accounted for by the evidence of their own 
senses, taken with the utterances of Jesus Himself. 
The keyword which is constantly upon His lips is 
the name ‘Father’ with its correlative ‘Son.’ 
These terms established themselves from the very 
first in the Christian consciousness as the true 
expression of the mutual relation. That they 
must have done so appears from the fundamental 
place which they had in the theology of St. Paul, 
in spite of all the independence which he claims 
for its origin. No better argument exists for the 
view that at the time when he wrote his extant 
Epistles he had already some form of evangelic 
document before him. In any case he must have 
been familiar with an extremely solid and unani- 
mous tradition. To that tradition it is not too 
much to say that all Christian speculation on the 
wider relations of the Godhead goes back. The 
central point in all subsequent argument is the 
relation of ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ And the difference 
which in all ages has marked off a loyal from a 
disloyal interpretation of the data of Christianity 
has been this, that the one insisted upon a real 
Fatherhood and a real Sonship, which the other 
has attempted to explain away. This was the 
principle at issue in the Arian Controversy. And 
there has probably never been a controvérsy 
argued out more thoroughly or with a more abund- 
ant expenditure of both intellectual and moral 
force. The outcome of it was the definite and 
triumphant ‘affirmation of the position that the 
Father is essentially Father and the Son essentially 
Son. The most abstruse clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed are nothing but the emphatic assertion and 
the systematic safeguarding of this. 

(il.) The Holy Spirit.—In framing their doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, as in framing their doc- 
trine of the Son, the apostles had before their 
minds a definite series of facts. There was a 
certain group of phenomena which they consist- 
ently referred to the action of the Spirit. The 
phenomena of what we call ‘inspiration,’ the 
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divine influence of which they were conscious in 
preaching and teaching; the special and remarkable 
‘ gifts’ (xaplouara) which distinguished in an emi- 
nent degree the first generations of Christians ; 
and, generally speaking, the felt communion of the 
human spirit with the divine, were regarded by 
them as manifestations of the activity of the Holy 
Ghost. If we read the three chs. 1 Co 12-14 we 
see that St. Paul felt himself to be in the midst 
of such activity ; and there are many other allusions 
to it. The Early Church appears to have dated 
the energies at work within it in a special sense 
from the first Pentecost after the Ascension. They 
called this an ‘outpouring’ of the Holy Ghost, 
seeing in it a fulfilment of prophecy (Ac 2!7- 18 33, 
Tit 3°). 

But how was it that they came to speak of the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the work of a person? 
That they did so appears not only from such 
incidental passages as Ro 876, 1 Co 12", Eph 4, but 
still more from the great Trinitarian texts 2 Co 13“ 
and Mt 28%, in which the Holy Ghost is placed 
on precisely the same footing as the Son and the 
Father. We have seen that this can have been no 
momentary freak of language, but that it must 
have had a broad foundation in the consciousness 
of the apostolic Church. Between the fluid usage 
of contemporary Judaism and the fixed usage of 
the apostles and their successors there intervenes 
the teaching of Jesus. And it seems impossible 
not to refer to this the impulse which determined 
the direction of Christian thought upon the sub- 
ject. The fragments of that teaching which have 
been preserved for us in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
1416. 26 1526 167-14) seem to imply a yet fuller con- 
text which has been lost; but of themselves the 
are sufficient to warrant the faith which the Chure 
has evidently held from the first, though as the 
centuries went on it was compelled to define it 
with increasing distinctness. 

There are two classes of passages in NT relating 
to the Holy Ghost. On the one hand, there are 
those of which we have been speaking, where the 
Third Person (of later theology) is clearly distin- 
guished from the First and Second, and repre- 
sented as confronting them. And, on the other 
hand, there are passages in which the Third Person 
is as closely associated with the First and Second. 

The Spirit is repeatedly spoken of as the ‘ Spirit 
of God.’ And the relationship indicated by this 
phrase is explained in 1 Co 2! as analogous to 
that of the spirit in man. ‘For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For who among men knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man which is in him? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, save the 
Spirit of God.’ But He who is thus described as 
the ‘Spirit of God’ is also described as the ‘Spirit 
of Christ.’ So notably in Ro 8% ‘But ye are not 
in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwellethin you. Butifany man hath 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if 
Christ is in you,’ ete. Here ‘ Christ’ takes up the 
‘Spirit of Christ,’ and that, again, takes up the 
‘Spirit of God’ (defined a, little later as the ‘ Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead’) in 
such a way as to show that, at least for the 
purpose of the writer, the three terms are convert- 
ible. Nor is this the only place in which we read 
of the ‘Spirit of Christ’ (cf. 1 P 1%), or ‘of Jesus’ 
(Ac 167 RV), or ‘of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1), or ‘of 
[the] Son’ (Gal 4°), or ‘of the Lord’ (=Christ, 
2 Cod"): 

Again, we have to remember that the concep- 
tion of the incarnate Christ is referred to the 
direct operation of the Holy Ghost (Lk 1*), and 
that His endowment with the fulness of divine 
power for His ministry is also dated from the 
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descent of the Holy Ghost at His baptism. This is 
the ‘anointing with the Holy Ghost’ of Ac 108 as 
the sequel to which He is ‘full of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Lk 4’), and acts through the Holy Spirit (Mt 123, 
Ac 1?, He 9%); He also communicated the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles (Jn 20%). 

There is thus another side to the mystery of the 
Triune God. Although in one sense Three, He is 
in another no less One. There is such a mutual 
interaction, such a fundamental unity, as prevents 
distinction from amounting to separation. The 
Three Persons are not three individuals. There 
are not three Gods, but One God. 

This is the evident drift of the data which NT 
has handed down to us; and it is to these data 
that the later theology has sought to do justice. 
They find their most complete and ripest inter- 
pretation in the balanced clauses of the Quicwmque. 
Those clauses are, no doubt, relative to the line of 
thought which leads up to them. Compared to 
some aspects of the biblical teaching, they will 
appear secondary where this is primary. It is 
more important for the great mass of Christians to 
have it brought home to them that God is love, 
that the proof of His love is the incarnation and 
death of His Son, and that He does impart of His 
own righteousness to men, than that (e.g.) the Son 
is ‘not made nor created, but begotten.’ But the 
significance of this latter proposition is that Christ 
is truly Son. And the question whether He is 
truly or only figuratively Son is a vital question, 
as vital now as it was in the days of Nica or 
Chalcedon. The question was quite sure to be 
raised, and, being raised, it has to be answered. 
The phrasing of the answer may vary with the 
eer en of the time, but its substance cannot 

e any other than that which has been so deliber- 
ately adopted and ratified. 

LITERATURE.—No considerable monograph on the doctrine of 
God as Triune has appeared since Baur’s Die christliche Lehre 
von der Dreieinigkeitt u. Menschwerdung Gottes, 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1841-1843, and G. A. Meier, Die Lehre von der 
Trinitat in ihrer historischen Entwickelung, 2 vols., Hamburg 
u. Gotha, 1844. A thorough discussion of the beginnings of 
the doctrine in English is still a desideratum. There is an 
instructive chapter on the Holy Spirit in Milligan, The Ascen- 
ston of Our Lord (1892), pp. 166-226. [The literature on the 
previous sections of this art. has been given under each section]. 

W. SANDAY. 

GOD, CHILDREN (SONS, DAUGHTERS) OF, are 
biblical phrases for near and blessed relations to 
God, but used with various applications and mean- 
ings. In NT the words ‘children’ (7éxva) and ‘sons’ 
(viol) are distinguishable in meaning: the former, 
in which the idea of origin is most prominent, is 
the favourite expression of St. John; while the 
latter, emphasizing rather the notion of relation and 
privilege, is the one used by St. Paul. But even 
in NT the distinction is not an absolute one; and 
in OT, though both ideas are found, the words are 
not definitely marked off. 

It is therefore advisable to consider both phrases 
together, while marking their various shades of 
meaning: and their significance may best be under- 
stood by examining the places where they occur, as 
nearly as possible in their historical order. 

A. IN THE OT.—In OT this cannot be done 
with certainty, because of the doubts and differ- 
ences of opinion among scholars as to the dates of 
many of its books. But a pretty sure starting- 
point can be found in the Bk. of Hosea, the date of 
which, in the reign of Jeroboam U. of Israel, is 
universally admitted. In this prophecy the relation 
of Israel to God is depicted, first, as that of a wife 
to her husband (chs. 1-3). This describes the nation 
or land asa whole, and individual Israelites are 
represented as her children, who as born to God 
are children of God. The unfaithful wife is re- 

udiated (22); but when led to repentance, as 

escribed in that parable (2°*), so wonderfully 
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parallel to our Lord’s of the Prodigal Son, she 
again obtains mercy, and is once more the people 
of God (2%). In anticipation of that blessed 
restoration, it had been declared (1!°) that the 
children of Israel would be called ‘sons of the 
living God.’ They are so named as born of her 
whose husband is J”, i.e. who is in covenant with 
God. 

So, when the same figure of the conjugal relation 
of God to Israel is used by Ezk, the actual children 
of the nation are called God’s children for the same 
reason (Ezk 16-2! ‘thy sons and thy daughters 
whom thou hast borne unto me... my children,’ 
2387 «their sons whom they bare unto me’). In 
these and similar passages, the notion of birth or 
origin is evidently the prominent one ; and in Ezk 
1621, though the Heb. word is ‘sons’ as in the pre- 
ceding verse, the LXX like the EV have rendered 
it by réxva, ‘children.’ As thus conceived, to be 
children of God is the same thing as to be born 
members of the nation or community that is in 
covenant with God. This notion of being God’s 
children may probably be traced in the words of 
the Pharisees to Jesus, ‘We were not born of 
fornication ; we have one Father, even God’ (Jn 
81), 7.¢. we are members of a people in covenant 
with God and true to him. 

But Hosea also gives another conception of 
Israel’s relation to God in 111 ‘ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt.’ With this must be taken Ex 4” 73, where 
God says to Pharaoh, ‘Isr. is my son, my firstborn : 
and I have said unto thee, Let my son go that he 
may serve me; and thou hast refused to let him 
go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
Here ‘my son’=‘my people’ in God’s previous 
words to Moses; and there is no emphasis on the 
idea of birth or origin; for ‘ firstborn’ evidently 
conveys the notion simply of most precious or 
beloved, asin Zec 12°, It is the relation of Israel 
to God, and the value God puts on him, that is 
indicated : and so appropriately ‘ son,’ not ‘ child,’ 
is the word employed. The context that follows 
in Hos 11* 4 shows that fatherly training and teach- 
ing are included in the notion, and in *® fatherly 
pity and love. But throughout it is the people as 
a whole that is here called God’sson. The relation 
that was before depicted as that of a wife to her 
husband, is now spoken of as that of a son to his 
father. 

These two figures are still more closely connected 
in the first great discourse of Jer (chs. 2. 3), where 
the fundamental] idea is that Israel has been J’’s 
unfaithful wife, while yet on her repentance she is 
invited to say, ‘ My father, thou art the guide (or 
companion) of my youth’ (Jer 34). The phrase, 
‘guide, companion, or friend of youth,’ is used in 
Pr 2” for a husband, and _ prob. that is its signifi- 
cance also in Jer 3'; and the employment of the 
words ‘my father,’ as parallel, is not unnatural in 
a state of society when the head of the house stood 
almost in the same relation to his wife as to his 
children. In Jer 3% ‘ Return, O backsliding chil- 
dren, saith the Lord, for I am a husband unto 
you: and IJ will take you one of a city, and two 
of a family, and I will bring you to Zion,’ we 
have the people as a whole viewed as J’’s wife, and 
its members as his children; and so also in vy.) 
20,22, But here the Israelites are cailed children of 
God, not, as in Hos and Ezk, simply as born of the 
people which is Js wife, but as taken by him one 
by one, and returning tc him with personal re- 
pentance. The idea of physical origin has passed 
away, and the notions connected with sonship seem 
to be mainly divine pardon, protection, and in- 
heritance. 

This whole passage also shows how the figure of 
God’s marriage to Israel served an important pur- 
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pose, in elevating the notion of the relationship 
from a merely physical to a moral and spiritual 
one. The heathen peoples, esp. in the Semitic race, 
conceived themselves as children of the deity in a 
grossly physical sense, as appears even here (Jer ooh 
‘which say to a stock, Thou art my father; and 
to a stone, Thou hast begotten me’). The conjugal 
relation,as founded,not on nature, but on a covenant 
of love, involving duties and responsibilities, gave 
a foundation for the moral appeals of the prophets, 
and made possible such a transition as we see in 
Jeremiah’s teaching, to a higher view of sonship to 
God as an individual privilege. *. 

A similar and perhaps more direct transition, 
from the collective to the individual relation, is 
made in Dt 141 ‘ Ye are the children of (lit. sons to) 
the Lorp your God.. .,’ v.2 ‘ For thou art an holy 
people unto the Lorp thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people (i.¢. a people of 
his own possession), above all peoples that are on 
the face of the earth.’ Here sonship is ascribed to 
the Israelites individually on the ground that the 
people as a whole is holy, .c. separated to God 
by his special choice of them to be his own 
possession (see Ex 19%), The notion of birth or 
origin is here entirely absent, and that of privilege 
and corresponding duty is the one conveyed by the 
name ‘ sons of God.’ 

Dt also contains a passage remarkably rich in 
ref. to the sonship of Isr. in the song ascribed to 
Moses in ch. 32. Here God is called the people’s 
Father because he bought, made, and established it 
(vv.&15), begat, gave birth to (v.18), led and nourished 
it (vv.20-4), These expressions refer to the divine 
action in forming Israel into a nation by delivering 
it from Egypt and training it in the wilderness. 
On the ground of this, the individual Israelites are 
called ‘his sons and his daughters’ (v.?%), ‘children’ 
(v.”°) ; and they are blamed for their provocation. 
But it is indicated that they who deal corruptly 
with God are not his children (v.°), and that God 
will take others to be his people so as to provoke 
them to jealousy (v.”), while the nations are called 
to rejoice with (or as being) his people (v.*). Here 
we see distinctly a moral significance attached to 
the title ‘sons’ or ‘children of God.’ Though it 
belongs properly to Israelites, it is forfeited by 
them if they are not faithful to God, and it may 
be given to men of other nations as well. Hence 
it is sometimes given specially to the godly, as in 
Ps 73 ‘the generation of thy children’; Pr 14?6 
‘Tn the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; and 
his children shall have a place of refuge.’ See also 
the comparison in Ps 103%. On the other hand, the 
privilege is ascribed to Gentiles, especially in the 
prophecies of their calling in the later book of 
Isaiah. God still calls Israelites ‘my sons’ (Is 
45}), because they are sons of Zion (4917), who has 
been married to J” though put away for a time 
(50! and 54). But she is to receive children of whom 
she shall say, ‘Who hath borne me these?’ (49), 
i.e. God and his Church are to have people from 
among the Gentiles sharing the blessings of Israel 
and enhancing her glory. Or, if those unexpected 
children are merely the exiled and forgotten 
Israelites, their sonship is now entirely independent 
of physical @escent. ‘For,’ they say, ‘thou art 
our Father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and 
Israel doth not acknowledge us: thou, O Lord, art 
our Father ; our Redeemer from everlasting is thy 
name’ (Is 631%, cf. 648 65! 6619-21), Even if sonship 
is not here directly extended to the Gentiles, the 
principle is laid down which implies that. But it 
is not on the ground of nature or creation that this 
is done, but expressly on that of redemption and 
grace, only a redemption not merely external and 
national, like that of Israel from Egypt, but spiritual 
and therefore universal. 
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In Mal 1°, J”, appealing specially to the priests, 
calls himself a father and a master, as looking for 
the honour and fear given to earthly fathers and 
masters. Inch. 2!° the prophet asks, ‘ Have we not 
all one Father? hath not one God created us?’ as a 
basis for a rebuke to the Jews for marrying heathen 
wives, v.11 ‘Judah hath profaned the holiness of 
the Lord which he loveth, and hath married the 
daughter of a strange god.’ Here plainly the 
fatherhood is not conceived as extending to all 
men, and the creation spoken of is the formation 
of Israel as a nation, as in Is 43! 44? and elsewhere. 
In the time of Malachi it was necessary to insist 
on the separation of the restored Jewish community 
from the surrounding idolaters, and he makes no 
mention of the calling of the Gentiles. But he 
indicates (ch. 3! 1’) that the true children of God 
are they that fear him, of whom the Lord says, ‘I 
will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.’ 

Thus the OT affords a rich variety of statements 
about sonship to God as ascribed to men, which 
seem to exhibit successive stages in a development 
and elevation of the idea. (1) From the first it ap- 
pears to be raised above the gross physical notion by 
the conception of it as origin from the people that 
is married to J”. Then (2) it is conceived as being 
members of the people that J” has created as his 
son; (3) as being taught and trained by J” as a 
father; and (4) as not constituted by mere natural 
descent, but by the fear of the Lord, and so possible 
for those who are not by birth members of the 
people of Israel. 

Before proceeding to consider how this line of teaching is 
completed by Christ and his apostles, it will be proper to refer 
to a few passages in OT where the name ‘sons of God’ is given 
apparently to superhuman beings. In Job 387, where J” 
challenges Job for ignorance of his wonderful works, he describes 
the creation of the world as being, ‘When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ The 
parallel seems to be similar to the usage by which the hosts of 
God denote sometimes the stars and sometimes the angels: and 
since in Job 16 and 21 Satan, undoubtedly conceived as a super- 
human spirit, is described as presenting himself among the 
sons of God, it is probable that in all these places the name is 
given to angels, and is used to indicate their nature, as the more 
common name ‘angels’ still retained its original reference to 
their office as messengers of God. It would indicate beings akin 
to God as being spiritual and superhuman, though derived from 
and inferior to the Creator. They are also called his ‘holy ones’ 
(Dt 332, Ps 895), and his ‘ hosts’ (Ps 10321 etc.). In Ps 291 and 896 
‘sons of the mighty’ should prob. be rendered ‘sons of God’ or 
‘of gods,’ but it is not a usual form of the name when used of 
the true God. The phrase is sometimes used in the way in 
which in Heb.‘ son of man’ is simply ‘man,’ ‘son of oil’= fruitful, 
“sons of flame’=sparks ; and as in early times the Israelites did 
not doubt the existence of the deities of the nations around them, 
they called them gods (e.g. Ex 1511), which was afterwards 
softened into ‘sons of God,’ or ‘ of gods’ (Ps 896), and then into 
‘angels of God’ (as in LXX Ps 977. 9), 

The passage in Gn 61-4 has been variously understood from 
very early times, and no interpretation is free from difficulty, 
but modern scholarship inclines to the view that by ‘sons of 
God’ are meant angels. 

In Ps 821.6 ‘sons of the Most High’ is synonymous with 
‘gods,’ and is peed to rulers and judges in the congregation 
of God as invested by him with power, and called to rule in his 
name. 


B. IN THE NT.—As the Bible contains no dis- 
tinct doctrine about angels, it is impossible to form 
any definite conception of the relation implied in the 
name ‘sons of God’ given to them in OT, esp. as the 
usage is not followed out in NT, where in the Ep. to 
Hebrews it is denied that God ever gave the name 
‘my son’ personally to any of the angels, that 
being the more excellent name obtained by him 
who is the effulgence of God’s glory and the very 
image of his substance (He 1°°). 

1. THE TEACHING OF JESUS.-—While keeping 
silence as to the sonship of angels, Jesus and his 
apostles have much to say as to the truth and 
blessedness of men being sons or children of God. 
In the teaching of our Lord himself the fatherhood 
of God occupies a very large place, and is far more 
fully exhibited than in OT. ‘Jesus came to reveal 
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God, and the name in which he summed up his 
disclosure of his character was ‘the Father.’ He is 
the Father by way of eminence as being full of love, 
pity, and kindness, such as Jesus himself showed in 
his own person. And this love extended to the 
most unworthy and sinful, and to Gentiles who 
were outside the commonwealth of Israel. Thus it 
is assumed in Christ’s teaching that the blessing of 
being sons of God is not limited to the Jewish 
nation, though that is nowhere expressly said, and 
though Jesus declares that such prayers as the 
Gentiles offer are not to be made by those who 
know God as their Father in heaven (Mt 67-8). To 
be called sons of God is one of the blessings of the 
kingdom of God which he proclaimed, promised to 
its members, esp. as pea¢e-makers and as loving 
their enemies (Mt 5% #-4). As that kingdom is to 
be open to all nations (Mt 8"), and to men simply 
as sinners (Mt 9”: 1%), it is free to all or any to be 
sons of God, and in that aspect his Fatherhood 
may be called universal; he has a fatherly heart 
towards all men, loves and pities all, and freely 
forgives the most sinful when they return to him. 
This is the lesson of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15), and it is a most gracious and blessed 
one. In order to be entitled to call God our Father 
we need no other warrant than that we are 
sinners, willing to confess our sin and ask his 
forgiveness. 

The blessings of being sons of God acc. to Jesus’ 
teaching are forgiveness and gracious reception 
when we come to God as penitents; the assurance 
that God will hear our prayers, and give us good 
things when we ask him (Mt 7!1); that he cares for 
our welfare, and that we can trust him to provide 
for all our earthly needs, so that without anxiety 
about these we may make it our great aim to be 
like him (Mt 6%-*4); the Spirit of our Father to 
speak in and through us when we are called to 
speak for Christ (Mt 101% ?°) ; and, finally, the full 
enjoyment of the kingdom (Lk 12”, Mt 25%). 

Jesus always uses the term ‘sons,’ not ‘children,’ 
of God, thus directing our attention to the nature 
of the relation rather than to the origination of 
it. His main teaching is that we stand to God in 
a relationship in which we can trust him as loving 
us and caring for our soul’s welfare, and can speak 
to him with freedom and confidence. Plainly, too, 
this is a personal and individual relation. We have 
such privileges each for ourselves, and not merely 
as members of any nation or community. 

At the same time, Jesus teaches that this relation 
of sonship to God is connected with his own person, 
and to be enjoyed through him. He claimed for 
himself a peculiar sonship, speaking of God as 
‘my Father’ in a way that, according to Jn 5%, 
exposed him to a charge of blasphemy for making 
himself equal with God ; and he made our entering 
the kingdom of God depend on our not only calling 
him Lord, but doing the will of his Father in 
heaven (Mt 77), and that is the same as doing his 
words (ib. 4). He declared that no one knew the 
Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
wills to reveal him (Mt 1127); and he revealed the 
Father, not only by his words, but by his whole 
character and life. Hence he invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to him and learn of him, 
and this was his call in general to all who would 
enter the kingdom of God. He desired men to see 
in his own person and life what real sonship to 
God was, what childlike trust, what loving 
obedience, what zeal for his Father’s honour and 
patient submission to his will it involved, and what 
rest and peace it brought with it. Into this 
blessedness he desires to bring men, and he recog- 
nizes those who will do the will of his Father in 
heaven as his brethren (Mt 12°). They are sons 
of God through him and with him. Their follow- 
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ing him implies a renouncing of earthly goods and 
even of life itself, such as is impossible to man and 
ossible only to God (Mk 10°’). Hence to enter the 
ingdom of God requires a conversion and becoming 
as little children, which in Jn 3* 5 Jesus calls being 
begotten anew of the Spirit. 

Thus our Lord’s teaching about sonship to God, 
though it is entirely of a practical religious char- 
acter rather than scientific and theological, yet 
involves as its basis two ideas that he could not in 
his earthly life fully develop. One is that true 
sonship to God is a participation of his own unique 
relation to the Father, which is the archetype of all 
filial relationship to God, and the other is that it 
becomes ours through the impartation of a new life 
from God, in the strength of which we are enabled 
to renounce our own self-centred life. The former 
of these ideas is suggested by the fact that while 
Jesus habitually calls God his own Father, he as 
expressly calls those his brethren, whom_ he 
teaches to address God as ‘our Father.’ This 
shows that though he (e.g. Jn 201”) makes the distinc- 
tion between his own relation to God expressed in 
‘my Father,’ and ours expressed by ‘your Father,’ 
he does not mean that God is our Father ina quite 
different sense from that in which he is his, for in 
that case we would be only nominally and not 
really his brethren; but he would intimate that 
while his Sonship is indeed unique as being original 
and absolutely perfect, we partake of it through 
him. But this could not be fully explained as 
long as the truth about his own person could not 
be clearly revealed. 

The other idea is implied in Jesus’ teaching that 
God’s sons are those who trust him and are like 
him, and that for us this implies a great change 
of mind and heart, a turning our back on our 
worldly selves, such as can be effected only under 
the influence of a power from God. But this, too, 
could not be made plain till the coming of the 
Spirit, whom Jesus promised to complete his 
teaching. 

The outcome of that teaching is to be seen in 
the apostolic Epistles, and in these we find the 
former idea developed more especially by St. Paul 
and the latter by St. John. 

2. THE TEACHING OF PAUL.—St. Paul views 
Christianity chiefly in its bearing on the personal 
relation between man and God. Apart from 
the salvation of Christ, that relation is that of 
a transgressor of the eternal moral law to the 
righteous Lawgiver and Judge, hence it is a state 
of condemnation and death. From that he is 
redeemed by the propitiation which consists in 
the obedience and sacrifice of Christ the Son of 
God. The truth that our Redeemer is God’s own 
beloved Son is repeatedly emphasized in connexion 
with his sacrifice as enhancing the love of God 
and the pesto lee grace of our Lord; and St. 
Paul undoubted iy regarded Christ’s Sonship as not 
merely an official or Messianic, but a pre-existent 
and eternal relation to God. But in his view 
Jesus’ death is our redemption only in virtue of 
our being one with him in it by faith, so that by 
it we die to sin and to the law, and are freed from 
its curse. Since, then, we are redeemed from our 
natural state of condemnation as sinners by dying 
in and with the Son of God, who loved us and 
gave himself for us; since we live now only in 
him, our relation to God is henceforth the same 
as his, we are sons of God in Christ Jesus, because 
by faith, sealed in baptism, we have put on Christ 
(Gal 376-27), It has been gueuoued whether here 
and in Ro 6%, where St. Paul uses the limiting(?) pro- 
noun ‘as many as’ and the phrase ‘ baptized into 
Christ,’ instead of the usual one ‘ baptized into the 
name of Christ,’ he refers to the outward rite of 
water baptism at all, and not rather to the inward 
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washing from sins by real union to the Saviour. 
Most commentators, however, consider that there 
is no reasonable doubt that by baptism into Christ 
he means the sacrament. But if this be so, the 
apostle certainly assumes that it was received in 
faith and sealed a real union to Christ, which is 
the ground of our sonship. ; 

The sonship of believers in Christ, St. Paul con- 
nects with the OT view of the Israelites being 
God’s sons in virtue of the covenant and promise 
to Abraham (Gal 3”), and he proceeds to explain 
the special privileges brought by Christ by com- 
paring the position of Israel under the law to that 
of children under age, who, though really sons 
and heirs, have not practically more liberty than 
servants, but are under guardians and stewards 
by whom they are governed and their property is 
managed. So God’s children, before Christ came, 
being immature, were in subjection to what St. Paul 
calls ‘the rudiments of the world,’ z.e. elementary 
teaching by precepts relating to outward things, 
such as meats, times, and seasons. But it is 
remarkable that the apostle speaks of the Gentiles 
also as in their heathen state having been under 
such rudiments (Gal 4*:%), so that we may infer 
that he recognized a certain divine training even 
of them, as elsewhere he speaks of them being a 
law to themselves (Ro 2'*1%), He views Christ’s 
coming and work both as giving sonship to those 
who were only servants, and also as giving full 
filial rights to those who were children under age. 
But not as if it were the former only to Gentiles 
and the latter to Jews as such; but that it was 
a real gift of sonship to all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who were without God; and to all who 
were really seeking him, in whatever nation, 
though they might be very immature in their 
spiritual life, it was the ere of the full 
privileges of sons of full age having free and direct 
access to God as their Father. This view is in 
accordance with the highest conception attained 
in the OT, that in Deutero-Isaiah from which and 
other prophetic Scriptures St. Paul quotes in his 
discussion of the relations between Israel and the 
Gentiles in Ro 9-11. 

In order to bring out the privilege of being 
made sons of God, St. Paul employs the notion of 
adoption as recognized in the Roman law. See 
ADOPTION. 

Among the privileges flowing from sonship in 
Christ he mentions the bestowal of the Spirit, as 
the Spirit of God’s Son, or of adoption, who cries 
in us, 7.€. moves us to cry, ‘ Abba, Father’ (Gal 4, 
Ro 8), and with this is connected the access we 
have with boldness to God as our Father (Eph 2'8 
3”). Another benefit flowing from sonship is the 
inheritance which we have in and with Christ 
(Gal 3° * 47, Ro 8"). This means that the glory 
that is to be revealed is as sure to us as if we 
had a right to it in strict law, and at the same 
time is the free gift of the Father’s love. In con- 
nexion with this St. Paul develops the idea that 
believers in Christ, though poor, afflicted, and per- 
secuted in this world, yet really have the Messianic 
blessings promised in the OT as those of the 
kingdom of God, because they can rejoice in their 
tribulations,~since these are means of their per- 
fection, and are inconsiderable in view of the 

romised glory (Ro 5%" 818-86, 2 Co 41659), The 
urther notion that afflictions are chastisements 
sent by God in love, and for our real and truest 
good, is expressed in the Ep. to Hebrews (12) as a 
special blessing of God’s children more distinctly 
than in the Pauline Epistles. For St. Paul does 
not conceive our relation to God as that of young 
children needing discipline, but rather as that of 
sons of full age in a relation of freedom and love 
to our heavenly Father. Hence he is not fond of 
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the expression children (réxva) unless when the 
form of his argument from OT leads him to use 
it, as in Ro 978, So, too, he does not use the 
idea of our being begotten anew of the Spirit to 
describe the beginning of Christian life; he con- 
ceives it rather as a new creation or a raising from 
death. In Tit 3° the word ‘regeneration’ is not the 
common expression for what is generally so called, 
and it is not certain that it refers to the new birth 
of individuals. 

3. THE TEACHING IN HEBREWS. — Here again 
the notion of children is more prominent than that 
of sons, and the idea in ch. 12 is the position of 
young children needing education and chastise- 
ment. This writer also has in view the beginning 
of the relation in a birth rather than in adoption, 
for he calls God the Father of spirits in contrast 
with the fathers of our flesh (12°). It is unnatural 
to suppose that he meant by these words to teach 
the philosophical doctrine that men derive from 
their earthly parents only their bodies, and their 
spirits directly from God. Whether this be true 
or not, the idea of the writer was manifestly the 
religious one, that while our relation to our earthly 
oe is physical, our relation as children to 

od is spiritual. But that he does not conceive 
this relation as a universal one, is plain from the 
fact that he speaks of the possibility of being 
without chastisement, and so being bastards an 
not sons (v.°), here using the Pauline term for the 
relation. 

There is one utterance of St. Paul, in his speech 
at Athens (Ac 17%: *°), where he says of all men as 
such that they are the offspring (yévos) of God, 
because he has made us with the purpose that 
we shall know him; he is not far from any one 
of us, since in him we live and move and have 
our being. This relation is clearly not the same 
as that which the apostle in his Epistles ascribes 
to Christians when he says they are sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ. It does not include 
the blessings of freedom, of the spirit of adoption, 
or of being heirs of God. Hence, if this universal 
relation is to be called sonship, it must be clearly 
distinguished from that Christian sonship of which 
he speaks most frequently and most fully. But if 
it be considered that St. Paul does not use the word 
‘sons’ (viol), but the more indefinite one ‘ offspring’ 
(yévos), that he borrows this from a Greek poet, 
and that the only use that he makes of the state- 
ment is to show that since we are so like God it 
is foolish to think that the Deity can be repre- 
sented by material images, it cannot but appear 
very precarious to infer from this expression that 
St. Paul would say that all men are sons of God, or 
that the relation that is formed by our creation 
in God’s image deserves to be called sonship. He 
does indeed teach that all things were created 
through and in the Son of God, who appeared on 
earth as Jesus Christ (Col 11"); and he declares 
in the warmest and most glowing language the 
love and kindness, goodness and patience of God 
towards all men, seeking to lead them to repent- 
ance. If we think that these truths are fairly 
expressed by saying that God is the Father of 
all men, and they his sons, we may, on our own 
responsibility, use these phrases; but we should 
remember that St. Paul does not use them in 
such a sense, but means by being sons of God 
something far more blessed. 

The Palestinian apostles do not use the Pauline 
term ‘adoption’; but they describe in different 
ways how men are made ‘children’ of God, employ- 
ing that word rather than ‘sons,’ because they em- 
phasize the spiritual birth by which we are re- 
newed. 

4. THE TEACHING OF JAMES.—In the Ep. of 
James (127) God is called the Father of lights, from 
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whom cometh down every good giving and every 
perfect boon, and to whom must not be attributed 
any temptation to sin, because he is unchangeable 
in goodness, Then it is added: ‘Of his own will 
he brought us forth by the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures’ 
(18). The ‘we’ here are clearly those who, as 
afterwards said, have ‘the implanted word,’ which 
is able to save their souls (12). This reminds us 
of Jesus’ Parable of the Sower and the Seed, where 
the word of the kingdom is compared to seed 
having a living power of germination and pro- 
ducing new life, and the fruit of the good seed 
is said to be the sons of the kingdom (Mt 13%), 
in opposition to the sons of the evil one. In Ja 1” 
God is called the Father absolutely, to show that 
he is truly and purely worshipped by visiting the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction; and in 
3°, where is exposed the inconsistency of blessing 
God while we curse men, God is called the Lord 
and Father; but, as if to leave no doubt that all 
men are included, they are described, not as chil- 
dren of God, but as made after the similitude of 
God. It is maintained by many that since all 
men are made in God’s image, and cared for by 
him with infinite goodness and love, they are all 
his children; and if they think it best to use 
the phrase in that sense, no one can object to 
their doing so, and the thing meant is most cer- 
tainly taught in Scripture ; but it does not appear 
that the apostles called it by the name of sonship, 
and it does appear that they described believers 
as sons of God in a higher sense because born 
again by his word and Spirit. 

5. THE TEACHING OF PETER.—In 1 P 1? it is 
said that ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to his great mercy, begat us 
again to a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, into an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and unfading, reserved in the 
heavens for us.’ This by itself might be merely 
a rhetorical way of saying that the historical fact 
of Jesus being raised to life after his death and 
burial awakened in-the souls of his followers a 
hope of immortal blessedness that made them 
practically new men, animating them with new 
life. But when we read further on in the same 
chapter (1 P 1%), ‘having been begotten again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God which liveth and abideth for 
ever,’ we can hardly doubt that the apostle means 
to describe a change that is wrought, not merely 
by the impression made by an event even as great 
and important as the resurrection of Christ, but 
by an influence working directly on our souls, 
and making us, as afterwards described (27), as 
newborn babes in our religious life and relation 
to God. This corresponds to what Jesus taught 
of the need of being turned, so as to become as 
little children (Mt 18°), as well as of being begotten 
of the Spirit (Jn 3*8). It seems, therefore, to 
be in ref. to this new birth that St. Peter speaks 
of Christians calling God, the impartial Judge, 
Father (1 P 12”), not as in the AV, ‘if ye call 
on the Father,’ but ‘if ye call him Father who 
without respect of persons judgeth according to 
every man’s work.’ It is plainly not all men by 
whom God is to be addressed as Father, but be- 
lievers in virtue of their having been begotten 
again. So, too, they are called to show them- 
selves obedient children (1%), or children of 
obedience. Throughout, the idea of birth is the 
prominent one, rather than that of the relation 
and privileges of sons. These are not developed 
as they are by St. Paul and by the writer to the 
Heb., the only one specially mentioned being the 
inheritance (1 P 1‘). It is in harmony with this 
conception of believers being children of God be- 
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cause born or begotten of him, that in 2 P 1* they 
are said to become partakers of the divine nature. 
Also we may observe that in 1 P God is distinct- 
ively called the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (1%), and the notion of our being in Christ 
and dying with him to sin is also in the writer's 
mind (2% 41). The opening sentence is formed 
after the pattern of that of the Ep. to the Eph.; 
but while St. Paul blesses God because he has fore- 
ordained us to adoption (Eph 14), St. Peter seems to 
have expressed the same idea of sonship by divine 
gift, in the more concrete form of a begetting. 

6. Tue TEACHING OF JoHN.—The teaching of St. 
John on this subject combines the elements of the 
Pauline and Petrine, though it is more akin to the 
latter, and uses the term ‘children’ rather than 
sons of God. The keynote to it may be found in 
the Prologue to the Gospel (1!:%), ‘to as many 
as received him (the Logos) he gave the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: which were begotten, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ Here we have the right to 
become children of God bestowed by Christ, which 
answers to St. Paul’s statement, ‘God sent forth 
his Son. . . that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.’ The word ‘adoption’ is not employed ; 
but the right to become children expresses the 
same thing in less technical language. Further, 
this is said to be given to those who receive Christ 
by believing on his name. St. Paul had also 
written, ‘Ye are all sons of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ ; for as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal 37). Thus 
for St. John, as well as for St. Paul, our sonship 
to God is through union to Christ the only-begotten 
Son, and that union is effected by faith. 

But St. John adds to this the conception found 
in St. James and St. Peter of a birth or begetting of 
God, which he emphatically distinguishes from the 
natural birth in every aspect of it. Those who 
believe in Christ’s name are they who were be- 
gotten of God; and that this is not done by the 
process of natural generation is shown by a three- 
fold contrast: not of blood, ¢.e. they did not be- 
come sons of God through or in virtue of their 
being of the one blood of which God has made all 
mankind. Neither was it by any movement or 
impulse of their own nature, whether the spon- 
taneous tendencies of its animal faculties (‘the 
will of the flesh’), or even the voluntary acts of 
personality (‘the will of man’). The contrast is 
more briefly and peeces expressed in our Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodemus as between being be- 
gotten of the flesh and of the Spirit (Jn 3°). St. John 
seems to conceive the Divine Spirit as a principle 
or power of life and holiness proceeding from God, 
given to Jesus Christ in all its fulness and by him 
communicated to his disciples. It is not unworthy 
of notice that Iren. and Tertull. apply Jn 1® to 
Christ, apparently reading the verb in the sineular 
(‘who was born’); and though that reading is only 
found in some Lat. MSS and cannot be received 
yet in 1 Jn 5% our Lord, according to the most 
natural interpretation, is called ‘he that was be- 
gotten of God.’ 

St. John seems chiefly anxious to show that the 
believer’s being a child of God necessarily involves 
likeness to God in character and life; and hence 
while he ascribes this privilege to the wonderful 
love of the Father an 3!), and to our beine 
united to Christ by faith (Jn 1), he dwells most 
fully on the truth that our sonship is due, not 
merely to the gracious act of adoption by the 
Father and our being made one with the Son 
through faith, but also to our receiving a new 
life from the Spirit of God, which communicates 
to us that very principle of love which is the 


essence of God. In 1 Jn 2” he says, ‘every one 
that doeth righteousness is begotten of him,’ and the 
uniform usage of the apostle seems to show that 
he means of God, though it is of Christ that he 
has been speaking just before. Wherever there 
is real righteousness in any man it is derived from 
him who is the archetype and source of all right- 
eousness. Then, after expressing his joyful sense 
of the greatness of the Father’s love and the 
reality of the sonship that it bestows, he returns 
to the subject of the inconsistency of that sonship 
with sin and its inseparable connexion with right- 
eousness, and at 3° he says, ‘ Whosoever is be- 
gotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him, and he cannot sin because he is 
begotten of God.’ The statement is evidently an 
ideal one, describing the Christian life in its 
ultimate perfection when we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is (v.”). But it is 
put in the present, because that perfection is really 
given in principle and germ to all who are begotten 
of God even now. The impossibility of their sin- 
ning is not to be achieved by any further or 
additional gift or power, but by the life from God 
that is given at the first, when it comes to its full 
maturity. That principle of sinlessness is ealled 
the seed of God which abides in his children. 
This seems to denote a spiritual life derived from 
God, whereby, as it is put in 2 P 14, we become 
‘partakers of the divine nature’; it is what Jesus 
indicates when he says, ‘That which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 3°). The divine nature 
ace. to St. John is love (1 Jn 4®- 2°), and this love is 
implanted in us when God gives us of his Spirit. 
So in a spiritual sense our being begotten of God 
is not a mere metaphor, but a proper statement 
of what is a real communication of the most 
essential life of God. But, while giving this high 
transcendent view of the nature of believers’ son- 
ship to God, St. John is careful to insist that its 
reality must be proved by the practical test of 
conformity to the moral law in the common affairs 
of daily life. He does not allow the mystical 
union with Christ and God to obscure the distinct 
personal relations between us and God. There is 
to be a day of judgment, and one of the blessings 
of the children of God is to have confidence in 
that day, and not to be ashamed before Christ at 
his coming. In the present life the relation of 
the children of God to him as their Father, im- 
plies confession of sin and prayer for others as 
well as themselves, and requires perfect truth and 
frankness. The blessings of sonship to God are 
summed up by St. John in the one great idea of 
eternal life. 

The world outside of Christ is described as lying 
in the evil one (1 Jn 5°), of the evil one, children 
of the devil (3!°) ; but Christ is the propitiation for 
the whole world (27); and as the love of God is 
manifested in sending his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins (4°), it is implied that God’s fatherly 
love has a universal aspect, though all men are not 
really, in St. John’s view, God’s children. ee 

LITERATURE.—The subject of our sonship to God has not been 
much discussed until recent times, though it came incidentally 
into consideration in connexion with the Sonship of Christ, as 
in Athanasius® Orat. agst. Arians (esp. Or. ii.), and in the 
systems of theology, as in Calvin’s Jnst. (I. xiv. 18, 1. xiii. 1, 
il, ii. 23), and practical treatises, as Thomas Goodwin’s On 
the Work of the Holy Ghost. In modern times such writers 
as I. D, Maurice, F. W. Robertson, etc., have made great 
use of the idea that all men are children of God, to exclude 
the doctrine of God’s judicial dealings. R.S. Candlish discussed 
the subject in his Cunningham Lectures on the Fatherhood 
of God, maintaining that sonship belongs to believers, and is 
founded on that of Christ. T. J. Crawford in his Fatherhood 
of God criticised these positions, and maintained a twofold son- 
ship—one universal, founded on Creation, and another special, 
bestowed on believers in Christ. Another work that appeared 
at the same time is The Divine Fatherhood, by OC. H. BH. Wright, 
taking mainly Dr. Candlish’s view. The other side is strongly 
maintained in A. M. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology. 
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In these discussions the subject was connected more or less 
with far-reaching questions of systematic theology, and_the 
notion of sonship to God plays an important part in the Dog- 
matik of R. A. Lipsius. Its exegetical discussion belongs pro- 
perly to the Bib. Theol. of the NT, and reference may be made 
to the works, on that subject, of Schmid, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
also to Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, and to Bruce’s T'he Kingdom 
of God and St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. There is a 
very interesting special study of St. Paul’s conception of adoption 
in relation to Rom. law by W. E. Ball in the Contemp. Rev. 
Aug. 1891, J. S. CANDLISH. 


GOD FORBID.—See Forpsip. 


GODHEAD.—This word occurs three timesin AV. 
Ac 17” ‘We ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device’ (Gr. 70 Oeiov); Ro 1” ‘For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead’ (Gr. @evérys) ; Col 2° ‘ For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Gr. @eér7s). 
In each case the Gr. word is appropriately em- 
ployed, and the one could not have been used for 
the other, so that to give ‘Godhead’ as the tr® of 
them all is most unhappy. 

In Ac 17” 70 @etov, ‘the Divine,’ is chosen by 
St. Paul in his speech to the Athenians as a 
familiar philosophical expression which enables him 
to carry their thoughts easily with him. Even 
they, with scarcely a personal conception of God, 
ought not to debase their conception to the level 
of men’s handiwork. Hence RVm ‘that which is 
divine’ is better than text ‘the Godhead,’ though 
‘the Divine’ would have been better. Wye. errs 
on the other side when he offers ‘ godly thing’ (after 
Vulg. Divinum). Tindale gave ‘ godhed,’ and was 
followed by all the Versions except the Rhemish, 
which has ‘the Divinitie,’ though ‘Godhead’ is 
given as an alternative in the Annotation to 
the verse. The Gr. expression occurs nowhere 
else in biblical Greek, though the adj. @eios 
is common in LXX and occurs in 2P 1*4 (EV 
‘ divine’). 

Lightfoot (on Col 2°) expresses the difference 
between Oeidryns and Oedrns thus: Oedrns is the 
quality, deérns the essence of God. The distinction 
is best seen by observing that ders comes from 
Gebs ‘God,’ while Oevérns comes from Oetos ‘ Divine.’ 
Therefore Sanday-Headlam (on Ro 1) more 
happily: 6edrys=Divine Personality, @edrys= 
Divine nature and properties (cf. Bengel [on Col 
2°]: ‘Non modo divine virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura,’ and see Trench, NT Synonyms, p. 6 ff.). 
It is at once seen how appropriately St. Paul uses 
Gevérys in Ro 1° where he speaks of such attributes 
of God as can be read in the book of Nature; and 
how appropriately deérys in Col 2° where he asserts 
of the Son that in Him dwells the fulness of the 
entire (revealed and unrevealed) Personality of 
God. The Latin Versions were forced to use 
divinitas for both words. But its insufficiency to 
represent deé77s was early felt, and Augustine says 
(De Cw. Dei, vii. 1): ‘ Hane divinitatem vel, ut 
sic dixerim, deitatem: nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Greco expressius trans- 
ferant id quod illi @eéryra appellant.’ The same 
feeling is now finding expression in English, and 
theologians prefer to speak of the Deity rather 
than of the Divinity of Christ, since the former 
word alone gives Him the full Personality of God. 
The Eng. Versions from Wyelif to AV make no 
distinction, but use ‘Godhead’ at both places, ex- 
cept that the Rhem. NT has ‘ Divinitie’ at Ro 1”. 
Yet Beza (on Col 2%) had shown the distinction : 
‘Non dicit, riv Gevsrnra, id est divinitatem, sed rip 
Gedrnra, id est deitatem.’ Luther also was content 
with ‘Gottheit’ for both words; but De Wette 
gives ‘ Géttlichkeit’ for Oecérns ; while Weizsiicker 
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gives ‘Gottesgiite.’ 
*“Godhead’ for dedrys. 


Each word occurs once only in NT. Nor is deérys found i 
LXX, and Geérns only once, Wis 189 (xe) roy ras pee aoe 
omeovole dié0zv7o, AV ‘and with one consent made a holy law,’ 
AVm ‘or @ covenant of God or league,’ RV ‘and with one 
consent they took upon themselves the covenant of the divine 
law,’ RVm ‘Gr. law of divineness’). On this Westcott (Lessons 
of the RV of NT, p. 111f.) draws attention to ‘the care taken 
by the Revisers to represent words of a single occurrence in the 
original by words of single occurrence in the Eng. version.’ 
Besides ‘ divinity’ in Ro 120 for Oe:érys and ‘ Godhead’ (for which 
he seems to prefer ‘deity’) in Col 29 for 6eérms, he mentions 
‘apparition’ for gévracuc Mb 1426, Mk 649; ‘awe’ for des He 
12°8; ‘billows’ for céaos Lk 2125; ‘concealed’ for sreepexe- 
Adrrecdus Lk 94 ; ‘conduct’ for éyay4 2Ti 310; ‘confute’ for 
Sieexareriyysobos Ac 1828; ‘demeanour’ for zaréernue Tit 23; 
‘discipline’ for cagpovicuds 2 Ti 17; ‘disrepute’ for drcrcywcs 
Ac 1927; ‘effulgence’ for éruiyacuce He 13; ‘goal’ for cxzords 
Ph 314; ‘impostor’ for yéns 2'T1 318 ; ‘ to interpose’ for peosredes 
He 617; ‘justice’ for 4 A/xn Ac 284; ‘to moor’ for zpocopeiCecbees 
Mk 658; ‘sacred’ for fepés 1 Co 918, 2 Ti 315; ‘to shudder’ for 
gpiocey Ja 219; ‘stupor’ for zaréweis Ro 118; ‘to train’ for 
cuppoviSery Tit 24; ‘tranquil’ for %pswos 1 Ti 22; ‘undressed’ for 
Sarg Mt 916, Mk 221; and ‘without self-control’ for ézpzrfs 

1 33, 


RV has ‘divinity,’ retaining 


In modern English the word ‘ Godhead’ is mostly 
confined to a neuter sense, as if it were the proper 
tr® of 76 Getov, and of that alone. In older English 
it was a synonym for ‘ divinity,’ which, as we have 
seen, was not distinguished, as it is scarcely distin- 
guished yet, from ‘deity.’ The Rhem. NT has the 
marg. note to Jn 6% ‘ Heretikes beleeve not the 
real presence because they see bread and wine, as 
the Jewes believed not his Godhead because of the 
shape of a poore man.’ Tindale (Works, i. 200) 
speaks ironically of ‘the Pope’s godhead.’ And 
Chaucer (Knightes Tale, 1523) uses the word as a 
syn. for ‘deity ’— 

‘If so be that my youthe may deserve, 
And that my might be worthy for to serve 
Thy godhede, that I may been oon of thyne, 
Than preye I thee to rewe upon my pyne.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

GODLESS.—This word is found but once in AV, 
2 Mac 7*4 *O godless man’; Gr. & dvdove; RV ‘O 
unholy man,’ as EV translate the same adj. in 1 Ti 
19, 2 Ti 3?, its only occurrences in NT. 

But RV has given ‘godless’ as the tr® of *in 
hdnéph, in preference to AV ‘hypocrite’ in Job 
Spe IS SOE ais ES OAT Dak) RM So eS ere IE, Ieee 
and the same translation might have been given 
in the three remaining passages : Is 9!” (AV ‘hypo- 
crite’); 10°, Ps 356 (AV ‘ hypocritical’), where, 
however, RV gives ‘profane.’ For there is no 
doubt that ‘hypocrite,’ though it is the tr of all 
the versions since Wyclif, misses the meaning. 
The verb is used in the Qal in the sense of ‘be 
polluted,’ whether of land (Is 24°, Jer 31, Ps 106* 
so tr4 in EV, except Is 245 AV ‘defile,’ but Mic 
4 of Zion, EV ‘defile’) or of persons (Jer 231, 
EV ‘be profane’); and in the Hiphil ‘to pollute’ 
of land (Nu 35 %s AV ‘pollute ’—‘ defile,’ Jer 3? 
AV ‘ pollute,’ 3° AV ‘ defile,” RV always ‘ pollute’), 
and of persons (Dn 11 AV ‘corrupt,’ RV ‘ per- 
vert,’ RVm ‘make profane’). Hence the idea of 
the adj. is separated from God so as to be openly 
hostile ; not ‘hypocritical,’ but ‘ profane,’ ‘ godless.’ 
There are two substantives, each of which occurs 
once, 435 Is 326 (AV ‘ hypocrisy,’ RV ‘profaneness’), 
and 7237 Jer 23% (AV ‘ profaneness,’ A Vm ‘ hypo- 
crisy,’ RV ‘ profaneness’). J. HASTINGS. 


GODLINESS is in NT the equivalent of the Gr. 
term eicéBera (1 Ti 22318 47 8 6% 5-61, 2 Ti 3%, Tit 1’, 
also Ac 32 [RV], 2 P 13-®7 31), except in one pas- 
sage (1 Ti2™), where deocéBea is used. ‘It properly 
denotes,’ says Ellicott, ‘only “well - directed 
reverences” (Trench, Synon. § 48), but in the NT 
is practically the same as OeocéBeta, and is well 
defined by Tittmann (Synon. 1. p. 146) as vis 
pietatis in ips& vita vel externa vel interna” (cf. 
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Eusebius, Prep. Hvang.i. p.3). Thus, then, evcé- 
Bea conveys the idea, not of an ‘‘ inward, inherent 
holiness,” but, as Alford (on Ac 3!) correctly 
observes, of an ‘“‘operative cultive piety” ’ (Pastoral 
Epistles, p. 27). The substantive is used by St. 
Paul only in the Pastoral Epistles ; and Pfleiderer 
(Paulinism, Eng. tr. ii. 210) maintains that in 
these writings, the Pauline authorship of which he 
denies, evcéBea takes the place of the Pauline 
mlorts as ‘the fundamental idea of the Christian 
holy life.’ Weiss, however, denies this, and holds 
that ‘as evoéBeca occurs along with mloris (1 Ti 6"), it 
is clear that it must rather be the basis of life 
from which true faith springs’ (Bib. Theol. of NT, 
Eng. tr. ii. 129). St. Paul’s use of the term ‘un- 
godly’ (dceB%js), in Ro 4° 5%, as descriptive of all 
Famine apart from Christ, would suggest that 
the more distinctively Christian sense of the term 
‘godly’ is to be preferred in St. Paul’s letters, as 
equivalent, not toreverence for God generally, but 
to the Christian feeling towards God as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. On the other hand, in 
Ac 10:7 the adjective evoeB7js, translated ‘devout,’ 
is used to describe a man who, though a worshipper 
of God, was not even a Jewish proselyte. In the 
Sept. evoéBeva is used in some passages (Pr 1’, Is 
11*) as the equivalent of the phrase ‘the fear of 
the Lord,’ but in others @cooéBeva (Gn 20", Job 28%). 
Thoughout the OT man’s duty towards God is 
defined as fearing God (Schultz, OT Theol. Eng. 
tr. il. p. 55); and in the ‘ Wisdom’ literature the 
fear of the Lord (7}n: ny) is assumed as the funda- 
mental principle of piety and morality (Job 28%, 
Ps 111°, Pr 17 83, Ec 12%. See Oehler’s OT Theol. 
Eng. tr. ii, p. 446). For the use of the adjective 
or adverb ‘godly’ in 2 Ti 3", Tit 2% 2P 2° see 
the following article. Elsewhere in St. Paul’s 
letters the same word is used in AV to render 
either the genitive deod (2 Co 1! 112, 1 Ti 14) or 
the eas Kata Pedy (2 Co 7% 1% 11); while in 3 Jn ® 
‘godly sort’=délws rod Oeod, a use of the adjective 
which the meaning of the substantive does not 
warrant; and it is to be regretted that the RV 
retains this rendering in some passages. It must 
be added that in some OT passages (Ps 4? 12! 32°) 
the adjective ‘godly’ is used to render the Heb. 
word 707, which not only describes God’s relation 
to man, but also describes the mutual rela- 
tions of men (see Cheyne, Hosea, 62n.); and the 
use of this word shows that the OT phrase ‘ the 
fear of the Lord’ does not mean any slavish dread 
of God, but a reverence which does not exclude 
love. The NT godliness also means a reverence 
that includes all the emotions which the revelation 
of God in Christ inspires. A. E. GARVIE. 


GODLY is used both as an adj. and as an ad- 
verb. The adj. occurs only four times in OT: 
(1) thrice as tr® of p97, which is properly ‘ kind,’ 
but from the prominence of this quality in God, 
and in them that are like Him, comes to mean 
‘pious,’ ‘ godly’; so Ps 4% 328, and as subst. ‘the 
godly man’ Ps 12!; and (2) once as tm of omy 
*God,’ Mal 2% ‘a godly seed,’ lit., as AVm ‘a 
seed of God.’ The proper equivalent of ‘godly ’ 
in Gr. is evceByjs, which in Sirach is one of the 
characteristics of the ‘ wise man’ (6 co@és), as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘fool’ (6 uwpds) who is dceBis 
‘godless’; and in the plur. this practically becomes 
a subst. equivalent to ‘the Wise.’ hus Sir 
39%6. 27 «The principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life are water, fire, iron, and salt, flour of 
wheat, honey, milk, and the blood of the grape, 
and oil, and clothing. All these things are for 
good to the godly (rots etceBéow) ; so to the sinners 
(rots duaprwdors) they are turned into evil.’ This 
word, which occurs thrice in NT, is only once tr@ 
‘ godly,’ 2 P 2°*The Lord knoweth how to deliver 
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he godly out of temptation’ (evceBeis) ; in Ac 107 
it eats devout’ Dy both AV and RV, the word 
being applied to Cornelius and to one of his 
soldiers. The TR gives edceBjs in Ac 22” in re- 
ference to Ananias, but edd. after the best MSS 
prefer evdaf7js, which elsewhere (Lk 2”, Ac 2° 8?) 
is tr? by EV ‘devout,’ as here. In He 12% the 
subst. edd ea is tr ‘ godly fear,’ for which RV gives 
‘reverence,’ RVm ‘godly fear.’ But in 5’ (the only 
other occurrence of the Greek word) RV tr. do Tis 
ev\aelas, ‘for his godly fear,’ AV ‘in that he feared. 
(See this passage discussed in Hapos. Times, vi. 
434, 522; vii. 4, 118, 502). In 2Co 12117, VTi 14 
‘godly’ is the tr® of Geés ‘ God’ (cf. Mal 21° above) 3 
thus 2Co 1?? ‘in simplicity and godly, sincerity ’ (év 
amhérnre edd. dyéryre] Kat elduxpivele [ WH -la] Beob 
{edd. rod ad RV ‘in holiness and sincerity of God’) 3 
112 ‘I am jealous over you with godly jealousy’ (#¢08 
thw, RV ‘with a godly jealousy,’ RVm ‘Gr. a 
jealousy of God’) ; 1Ti14 ‘Neither give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying (oikodopuiav) which is in 
faith’ (RV ‘a dispensation of God,’ olxovoplay Geod, 
RVm ‘a stewardship of God’). The AV of 1611 
omits ‘godly’ from the last passage (evidently by an 
oversight, for it is found in all the versions from 
Tindale to the Bishops), and it was not inserted till 
1638. Wye. has ‘edificacioun of god,’ and Rhem. 
‘the edifying of God,’ after Vulg. ‘ zdificationem 
Dei.’* Elsewhere ‘godly’ as an adj. is the tr® of 
some attributive phrase in the original. In 2 Co 7? 
‘after a godly manner,’ 7! ‘ godly,’ and 7" ‘aftera 
godly sort,’ all represent xara Gedy ‘according to God’ 
as AVm (RV changes 7° into ‘ after a godly sort’) ; 
and in 3 Jn § ‘after a godly sort’ stands for dfiws 
Tod Oc0%, lit. ‘worthily of God,’ as RV. 

As an adverb ‘ godly’ was once in common use, 
as Tindale, Pent. ‘A prologe’ (Mombert’s ed. p. 12), 
‘Every man must worke godly and truly to the 
uttermoste of the power that god hath geven him : 
and yet not truste therein’; and Preface to AV, 
1611, p. 5, ‘ The godly-learned were not content to 
have the Scriptures in the Language which them- 
selves understood.’ ‘Ungodly’ was used in the 
same way, aS Mt 22° Tind. ‘The remnaunt toke 
his servantes and intreated them ungodly and 
slewe them’; and T. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p. 118), ‘Do ye not se how that prebendes whiche 
were godly founded as moste convenient and neces- 
sarye lyvyngs for preachers to healp the byshoppes 
and the persons too enstructe the people, be now 
ungodly abused to corrupte the byshoppes?’ But 
there was a feeling against using the same form 
as adj. andadverb. Hence ‘godlily’ was sometimes 
used, as Knox, Hist. 136, ‘That by his grave 
counsell, and godly exhortation, he would animate 
her Majestie constantly to follow that which 
godlily she had begun’; and sometimes the word 
was avoided. In Pr. Bk., Collect for Good Friday, 
‘That every member... may truly and code, 
serve thee’ is found in all edd. from 1549 to 1662, 
but in the Scotch Liturgy ‘godly’ was changed 
into ‘worthily.’ ‘Godly’ is used as an adv. thriee 
in AV, 2 Mac 12 ‘there was great favour laid up 
for those that died godly’ (uer’ edoeBlas, RV ‘in 
godliness,’ RV¥Vm ‘on the side of godliness’); 2 Ti 
3”, Tit 2 (etiveBds). J. HASTINGS. 


GOD, SON OF.—See Son oF Gop. 
GOD, SONS OF.—See Gop, CHILDREN oF. 


GOEL (AVENGER OF BLOOD).—‘ Goel’ (Heb. 5x3 
g@él) is an important technical term of Hebrew 
Jurisprudence. The primary meaning of the root 

* For examples of the way in which RV has endeavoured to 


express this idiom (originally Hebrew) in English, see Westcott, 
Lessons of RV of NT, Dp. 30. ) glish, see Westcott, 
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bya is ‘to make a claim,’ vindicare, in the sense 
of claiming something that has been lost or for- 
feited, ‘to resume a claim or right which has 
lapsed’ (Driver) ; hence the goel is etymologically 
‘the claimant,’ vindex, in practice ‘the next of 
kin.’ We shall consider the rights and privileges 
of the goed, (i.) in civil and (ii.) in criminal law. 

i. In civil law the following were the chief rights 
and responsibilities of the goed. (a) When, through 
stress of cireumstances, a Hebrew was compelled 
to sell part of his patrimony, it was the duty of 
‘his kinsman that is next to him’ (RV)—in or- 
dinary language his next of kin—‘ to redeem (5x3) 
that which his brother had sold’ (Lv 25%). This 
duty is in accordance with one of the fundamental 
ideas at the basis of the Hebrew law of real estate, 
by which land was the inalienable property of the 
clan (192¥). According to the priestly legislation, 
indeed, the clan or tribe was in its turn the feu- 
datory of J”, from whom, as the real owner of the 
soil, the land was held in fee (Lv 257). In the 
particular case under consideration, the various 
degrees of kinship are not stated, but they were 
no doubt identical with those laid down for the 
analogous case next to be considered (under 6); 
that is, the right of redemption (7x3 pvp Jer 32?) 
appertained first to full brothers of the vendor ; 
whom failing or who renouncing, it passed to his 
uncles on the father’s side; whom failing, to their 
sons, 7.e. the vendor’s cousins on the father’s side ; 
whom failing, to ‘any that is nigh of kin unto him 
of his family’ (nn=y¥n Lv 25%). From the historical 
instance of the purchase by Jeremiah of his cousin 
Hanamel’s property in Anathoth (Jer 32°}*), it 
appears that the goel, or next of kin, had the 
right of pre-emption, or the right to the refusal 
of the property before it was exposed in the open 
market, as well as the right of redemption after 
it had been sold. In either case the prophet was 
his cousin’s goed. Under this head, as it seems to 
us, must be placed the much-disputed case of Ruth 
the Moabitess (which many authorities regard as 
a case of levirate marriage), for the first and chief 
part of the transaction before the elders of the 
city (Ru 4'*-) is clearly the redemption of ‘the 
parcel of land which was our brother Elimelech’s’ 
(43-6), To this, the primary duty of the goel, the 
taking of Ruth in marriage is to be regarded as 
subordinate. Nothing is said of the precise rela- 
tionship subsisting between Naomi— who here, 
contrary to the Pentateuchal laws, appears as her 
‘husband’s heir—and the true goe/, nor between 
him and Boaz, to whom, on the former renouncing, 
the right of redemption fell. Throughout the 
Bk. of Ruth our translators have rendered the 
Hebrew g@’él by ‘kinsman.’ 

(6) A second duty of the goed in civil law was to 
redeem, not the property, but the person, of his 
kinsman, in the event of the latter being com- 
pelled by poverty to sell himself as a slave to a 
stranger or a sojourner (Lv 2547-9), The order in 
which kinship was to be reckoned has already 
been given. For the details of the transactions 
under this and the foregoing head, see the art. 
JUBILEE. From this function of the goed as a 
‘redeemer’ there has proceeded an extensive use 
of the verb ga’al in the sense of ‘redeem,’ with 
God Himself for the subject. Thus God is said 
to redeem Israel from the bondage of Egypt (Ex 
66 153, Ps 74? etc.) and from exile in Babylonia. 
The idea of J” as His people’s goed is a special 
characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah (4114 4314 44% *4 and 
oft.), as is the correlated idea of His people as the 
redeemed (0°>3x3) of J” (51° 62” 634, cf. 35°). : 

(c) A third duty of the goed is mentioned in- 
cidentally in the course of an ordinance supple- 
menting a previous law regarding certain cases 
of restitution (Lv 6’, MT 57-6). The new law 
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provides for a case where the injured person 
have died before payment of the Gonkelbhoe monet 
in which case the money, it is assumed, is to e 
paid to the goel of the deceased (Nu 58), whom 
failing, to the priest. 

ii. In criminal law the next of kin had laid 
upon him the duty of enforcing the claim for 
satisfaction for the blood of a murdered kinsman ; 
in this capacity he received the special name of 
the g@él had-dém, ‘the avenger (AV also ‘re- 
venger’) of blood.’ The custom of blood-revenge, 
as it is called, is almost world-wide in its range, 
and is especially characteristic of society in a cer- 
tain stage of its development (see esp. the work 
of A. H. Post, Entwickelungsgeschichte des Fami- 
lienrechts, §§ 15-18 ‘Die Blutrache,’ with the 
modern literature on p. 113). It rests ultimately 
on the two fundamental principles of the sacred- 
ness of human life (cf. Gn 9° ‘whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’), and 
the solidarity of the clan or tribe in primitive 
societies. When, with the advance of civilization 
and the gradual evolution of the state, the duty 
of safeguarding the rights of the community passes 
to the state, blood-revenge is obsolescent or ob- 
solete. Hence blood-revenge as practised by im- 
perfectly organized communities has often been 
compared to war waged by modern states for the 
vindication of their rights. The Semitic peoples 
have practised this custom from prehistoric times, 
and the earliest Hebrew legislation, that of the 
Book of the Covenant (see below), found it in full 
operation. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
the aim of the Hebrew legislators, from first to 
last, was so to regulate the practice that the 
shedder of blood should be, as far as possible, 
protected from the hasty and unconsidered ven- 
geance of the next of kin, by providing for the 
judicial investigation of each particular case, and 
the safe-keeping of the accused until such investi- 
gation was completed. 

Among the Hebrews, then, in primitive times, 
the murdered man’s next of kin, 2.e. his goe/, was 
bound by tribal custom to avenge his blood by 
compassing the death, not merely of the murderer 
himself, but of all his family ; for the family was 
in these early times the unit of society, and so 
the murderer’s guilt was shared by all his family 
(cf. Jos 7%, 2K 975). Such, at least, is the Arab 
custom, and the law of Dt 24!° seems first to have 
limited the responsibility for a crime to the crimi- 
nal alone (2 K 14°). The Book of the Covenant 
deals with crimes of violence by formulating, first 
of all, the general principle of a life for a life 
(Ex 21%; cf. Gn 96); it then proceeds to impose 
an all-important restriction on the exercise of in- 
discriminate blood -revenge, by emphasizing the 
distinction between accidental (v.!) and deliberate 
manslaughter (v.14). In both cases the manslayer 
is presumed to flee to the altar of the local sanc- 
tuary from the vengeance of the goel (cf. 1 K 1°° 
23); but when deliberate murder has been done, 
the criminal must forthwith be handed to the 
goel (so we must infer), as the representative, not 
merely of the kin of the murdered man, but even 
of God Himself, the Supreme Avenger (Ps 9%, 
MT ®). This natural distinction between wilful 
murder and accidental homicide is elaborated in 
both the later codes (for the legal distinction 
see Homicide and Murder under CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS), which are chiefly distinguished 
from the older and simpler code above referred 
to by the provision of the cities of refuge (for 
which see REFUGE, CITIES OF), where the man- 
slayer was to find protection from the hasty ven- 
geance of the goel (‘lest the avenger of blood 
pursue the manslayer while his heart 1s hot,’ Dt 
196), until it should be decided whether he was 
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guilty of murder or of accidental homicide (Nu 
35°54, Dt 19113, Jos 20). Another important re- 
striction consisted in the new proviso that two 
witnesses, at least, should be required to establish 
the crime of murder (cf. Nu 35° with Dt 19”). 
The right of pronouncing whether a particular 
case was one of accidental or intentional homicide 
seems to have been vested in the elders (Dt 19”), 
as the official representatives of the communit 

(ny Nu 35-2425) to which the accused belonged. 
The elders of the city of refuge to which he had 
fled must have formed, according to Jos 204,* a 
court of first instance. On the accused being, 
after trial, found guilty of wilful murder, he is 
handed over to the goel, whose function, as 
restricted by successive legislation, has now be- 
come little more than that of a public executioner. 
If the verdict, on the other hand, is that of 
accidental homicide, the congregation (n7y) was 
authorized ‘to deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood,’ and to ‘ restore him 
to his city of refuge,’ where he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high priest (Nu 
35”). Until this event the accused was in so far 
still at the merey of the goed, that, if he were 
found by the latter ‘beyond the border of his city 
of refuge,’ he might be put to death with impunity 
(Nu 352-27), 

A characteristic feature of blood-revenge, as 
thus regulated by Hebrew legislation, is the very 
limited extent to which compensation for blood 
(even when accidentally shed) by a money pay- 
ment was admitted. Among many widely ditfer- 
ent peoples, money-compensation—the Greek ou, 
the Saxon wergeld—was legally admitted, but 
among the Hebrews such compensation or ransom 
(125) was expressly forbidden for the case of wilful 
murder (Nu 35*!), and was admitted only in the 
case of a man or woman gored to death by an ox 
(Ex 21°), 

It is impossible to say how long the custom of 
blood-revenge by means of the goed remained in 
force among the Hebrews. The case stated by 
the woman of Tekoa in 28 14% reveals its pre- 
valence in the reign of David, and, at the same 
time, is instructive as showing how the growing 
power of the central authority had already begun 
to exercise a salutary control over this ancient 
practice. According to the Chronicler, Jehosha- 
phat required all cases of bloodshed to be brought 
before the new high court of justice in the capital 
(2 Ch 19”); but, unfortunately, we cannot be sure 
how much of this narrative is historical and how 
much a reflection of the practice prevailing in the 
Chronicler’s own time (cf. Kittel, Hist. ii. p. 284). 

From the technical sense of one enforcing the 
claims of justice in the special case of bloodshed, 
as explained above, the term goed in later Hebrew 
acquired the more general signification of ‘advo- 
cate,’ one who enforces the claim of the oppressed 
(Ps 119’) and the orphans (Pr 234). In this more 
general sense the word is perhaps to be understood 
in the difficult passage Job 19% ‘I know that my 
goel liveth’ (see Budde, in loc.). 

Litzraturz.—For a modern systematic presentation of the 
topic discussed under this art. see Nowack’s Heb. Archceol. i. 
Kap. 2, ‘ Rechtsverhaltnisse,’ esp. §§ 61 and 64 on Criminal Pro- 
cedure and Law of Inheritance. For the latter see also Erbrecht 
ia Riehm, HB6A2, and Hur in this Dictionary. For inheritance 
among the Arabs see W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
arly Arabia, Index s. ‘Inheritance, Laws of.’ On the general 
subject of Blood-revenge see Kohler, Zur Lehre von der Blut- 
roche, 1885 ; A. H. Post, Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
Familienrechts, 1890, 6th section, ‘Die Blutrache,’ pp. 113-136 : 
among the Arabs in particular, Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouin, ete. i. p. 148 ff.; W. R. Smith, RS p. 33 f., cf. Index, s. 
‘Blood-revenge’; for the blood feuds of the modern Syrian 


* On the composite character of this chapter see the Com- 
mentaries of Dillmann and Oettli; and for the difficulties in 
harmonizing the different provisions with regard to the Cirms 
or ReFue# sce that article. 


fellahin see Baldensperger’s notes in PEFSt, 1897, p. 128 ff. 
On blood-revenge among the Hebrews see the articles ‘ Blut- 
rache’ in Riehm, /BA2, and in PRE? (in 8rd edition now 
being issued the subject is to be treated under ‘Gericht’); 
Bissell, Zhe Law of Asylwm in Israel, 1884, and the articles on 
Murper and RerveeE (Cirins oF) in this Dictionary, along with 
the modern commentaries on the relative passages. 
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GOG (31:).—1. The eponymous head of a Reubenite 
family, 1 Ch 54, 2. See following article. 


GOG (312, Tovy).—The ‘ prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal,’ from ‘the land of Magog,’ and repre- 
sentative of the northern hordes who were to invade 
W. Asia in the day ‘when Israel dwelleth securely’ 
(Ezk 38. 39, cf. Rev 208). George Smith pro- 

osed to see in him Gagi, the ruler of the land of 
Rakhi, who is mentioned in the annals of the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. But the situation of 
Sakhi is unknown, and the Heb. name corresponds 
with that of the Lydian king who is called Gyges 
by the Greeks, and Gugu in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Gyges was the first king of W. Asia 
Minor who became known to the Assyrians, and 
consequently his name may perhaps have become 
a title applied by them to the subsequent kings of 
that part of the world. The Cimmerians (Gomer) 
are included in the army of Gog; and as the 
invasion of Asia Minor by them brought about a 
great displacement of population, one result being 
the retreat of the Moschi and Tibareni (Meshech and 
Tubal) from Cappadocia to the shores of the Black 
Sea, it is possible that the irruption of the northern 
barbarians into Syria was connected with that 
event. (See MAGoG, and ef. Schrader, KAT?, and 
the Comm. of Davidson and Bertholet, ad Joc.). 

A. H. SAYCE. 

GOIIM (o%3) is the Heb. word which in EV is 
variously rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ ‘ nations,’ ‘ heathen’ 
(see Preface to RV of OT). In the obscure ex- 
pression in Gn 14!, where AV has ‘ king of nations,’ 
RV retains Gowim (possibly a corruption from Gut?) 
as a proper name, although RVm offers the alter- 
native rendering ‘nations.’ The same difference 
in rendering between AV and RV is found also in 
Jos 12%. See, further, GENTILES, and next article. 


GOIIM (o713), ‘ Nations,’ the name of the kingdom 
of Tidal (Gn 14). The name of Tidal has been 
found by Pinches in a mutilated cuneiform tablet, 
where it is written Tudghula; and as in another 
broken tablet of the same series it is said that 
Kudur-Laghamar or Chedorlaomer, ‘the king of 
Elam,’ had ‘collected the Umman Manda’ or 
‘barbarian nations’ in order to attack Babylon, it 
seems probable that it was of these Umman 
Manda that Tudghula was king. They represented 
the Kurdish tribes on the northern frontier of 
Elam. (See the paper of Mr. Pinches on Certain 
Inscriptions and Records referring to Babylonia 
and Elam, in the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, xxix. 45-81). A. H. SAycE. 


GOLAN (j)\3).—This appears to have been always 
a prominent place, and many historical facts about 
it are known, still its site has never been recovered. 
It was in Bashan, and belonged to the territory of 
Manasseh (Dt 4, cf. Driver, ad loc.). It was a 
Levitical city and likewise a city of refuge (Jos 208 
21°7), About the beginning of our era it is men- 
tioned in connexion with certain battles or sieges, 
and at that time, if not earlier, it had given its 
name to a district of such size that the territory 
was divided into Upper and Lower Gaulanitis, 
which together formed the E. boundary of Galilee 
(Jos. ‘Wars, I. tye 45 Sei is Love Tels 
Schiirer, H/P 1. i. 304n). The terms ‘ Upper’ and 
‘Lower’ no doubt divided the region from N. to 
S.; still the upper region is not distinguished by 
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highlands, as might be supposed; for the entire 
ceeny, while rolling, maintains a pretty uniform 
evel. 

One division of the region E. of the Sea of 
Galilee is known at present as Jaulan (see Schu- 
macher, Survey of the Jauldn, 1888), and this 
name represents the Gaulanitis of NT times and 
the Golan of Heb. history. With these indications 
it might be supposed that the task of recovering 
the place itself would be an easy one; but this 
is a case where modern research does not afford 
us much help. Nor does any light come from the 
meaning of the word, something swrrounded, hence 
a district. Possibly, the political disturbances 
which visited that country from time to time, 
and the introduction of other settlers in place of 
the Jewish inhabitants, have obliterated all traces 
of the exact locality. 

We have an indication in the Talm. (Makkéth, 
96), to which prob. some weight should be given, 
that Golan was due E. of Kedesh-naphtali, or rather 
that the cities of refuge were situated in pairs over- 
against each other, E. and W. of the Jordan. As 
this indication is true in the case of Shechem and 
Ramoth-gilead, there is no reason why it should 
not be true also in the other two cases. 

The present writer has searched the region pretty 
thoroughly for the site of this ancient city, but 
has been unable to decide the question beyond 
dispute. NVawd has been suggested; and the ob- 
jection raised to it, that ‘it is much too far to 
the east,’ has no weight, since it is about the 
same distance to the E. as Ramoth-gilead. It 
might be a valid objection to say that it is too 
far south. 

It must be remembered that the country just 
E. of Ramoth-gilead was not thickly settled, and 
hence was not very wide at that point, while E. 
of the Sea of Galilee it broadened out to nearly 
three times that width; and this would be an 
imperative reason for appointing, as the N. city 
of refuge, a place much farther to the E. than 
either of the others on that side of the river. 
This fact, together with the indication from the 
Talmud, would point to es-Sanamein as a possible 
site for Golan. The question of the actual site of 
this city of refuge is one, however, that is yet to 
be determined. S. MERRILL. 


GOLD.—The essential word for gold in Heb. is 
zahabh (in Aram. parts of Ezr and Dn déhabh, 
Arab. dhahab). Four other words occurring in Job 
are tr? ‘gold’ in AV, viz. bezer, Job 22%, RVm 
‘ore’ (the same word occurs in v.™ || keseph 
‘silver’); ségér, 28; pdz, 287; and kethem, 28° 
(the last two often used elsewhere; cf. 15iN O73 
Job 2816, Ps 451, Is 1317; ‘x an; 1 Ch 294, and six 
alone, Job 22>), Another word for gold is Adrdz, 
the usual Phcen. word, but in Heb. confined to 
poetry, Ps 68%, Pr 314 8% 19 1616 (Driver, Text of 
Samuel, p. xxviii). It probably comes from a 
root meaning ‘to be yellow.’ By some the 
Pheenician word is thought to be the source of the 
Gr. xpucés. 

That Syrians early had command of sources of 
gold is evident from the wealth of gold vessels and 
ornaments taken by the Egyptians in their deple- 
tion of Syria under the 18th dynasty. The gold 
of Egypt came at first from Nubia, and later from 
the eastern desert; but that of Syria probably 
came from Midian. At the first Midianite war 
the Israelites are said to have given as an offering 
about half as many shekels of gold as the girls of 
the captives taken (Nu 31°). This would imply 
an offering of about three shekels from each family 
destroyed, and therefore a much greater wealth as 
atotal. Again, Gideon personally gets 1700 shekels 
of gold ear-rings from the slaughtered Midianites 
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(Jg 8"), besides the rich spoil of gold from the royal 
trappings. That great wealth and ability should 
have existed there, is very likely, considering the 
civilization of the Amu on the Egypt. monuments, 
who probably came thence; and the conquest of 
Egypt by foreigners (Khyan, Yakub-el, and others) 
most likely from the same land. The absence of 
gold in the looting of Palestine under Joshua (the 
only piece named being an ingot of fifty shekels at 
Jericho, Jos 7") is probably due to the thorough 
exhaustion of the country by repeated pillaging 
under Ramses 11. The quantities of gold men- 
tioned are not at all improbable, looking to the 
wealth otherwise recorded. Putting amounts 
roughly into monetary value, we see 


Tahutmes mu. First year, plunder of Syria . £20,000 
Later years, perhaps é : : ‘ 0,000 
One year from Nubia 28,000 
Other years, perhaps 22,000? 

In one reign received . 2 - £100,000? 

Ramses ml. offered to Amen, mainly from 

Syria, £120,000; probably total plunder 1,000,000? 
Total amount stated for Tabernacle . 2 & 
Spoil of Midian, offered £16,000; total at 

least. 3 5 é 5 : : - 100,000? 
Gideon (Jg 826) gets £2000; total atleast . 10,000? 
Hezekiah gives Sennacherib . ° : a le 


These values will give a general idea of the amounts of gold 
dealt with in OT accounts, and their relation to the plunder 
which the Egyptians got in powerful reigns. 


There does not appear to be any common word 
for alloys of gold in Heb.; and probably, there- 
fore, the electrum or gold-silver alloy, so usual in 
Egypt, was not frequent in Palestine. See also 
MINING. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


GOLDSMITH is the tr. of 778 in both AV and 
RV of Neh 3° 2-82, Ts 4019 417 468, and of RV in Jer 
10% 4 517, where AV has ‘founder.’ From early 
times elaborate gold work was made in Egypt; 
and the exquisite delicacy and finish of the 
jewellery found at Dahshur, of about B.c. 2500, 
shows that nothing has been gained in technical 
ability since that date. The special feature of 
this jewellery is the cloisonnée work of hundreds of 
minute pieces of coloured stones, each cut to a pre- 
cise shape, and each inserted in a perfectly fitting 
socket, made by invisible delicate soldering of 
thin strips of gold. The preparation of the base, 
and the cutting of the inserted pieces, are alike 
beyond anything done in later ages. The same 
system was employed throughout Egyptian history 
in varying degrees of delicacy; and such work 
must have been the starting-point for Hebrew and 
Pheenician gold work. 

In the account of the tabernacle both cast and 
beaten gold are mentioned. The hammering out of 
the lampstand, lamps, and trimmers from one 
talent of gold is specified particularly (Ex 25°*), 
The talent was probably 135 lb. troy, about 160 
cubic in. of gold; allowing 20 cubic in. for the 
lamps and fittings, and as much for the foot, this 
would imply (if the whole were about 3 ft. high) 
that the stem and branches of the lampstand were 
about 2 in. thick, including the ornaments. Such 
a weight, therefore, is quite consistent with this 
strength required, and the conditions of working 
such a mass. The form of the lampstand is so 
familiar from the Arch of Titus that we need not 
refer to it here. The hammer-work of the two 
cherubim (Ex 251%) does not involve any special 
difficulties, as they were doubtless joined; and 
Egyptians were long before this adepts at solder- 
ing gold. But there is a question involved in the 
gold plating of the tabernacle boards (Ex 26%). 
The total gold used was 29 talents, of which 1 was 
used for the lampstand, and we must allow at 
least 2 for the cherubim and mercy-seat. This 
leaves 26 talents for plating. The area of the 
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boards and bars is about 1860 square cubits, that 
of the furniture only 54 cubits. This implies that 
the gold-plating was only z35th of an in. thick. 
Such would be quite im ossibly tender for a skin 
on heavy weights, such as the boards (which 
weighed at least 4 cwt. each), unless it were very 
firmly attached ; otherwise, if a nailed sheathing, 
it would be soon torn by moving. The gilding, 
therefore, on such a scale as is stated, would need 
to be by the usual Egyptian method of sticking 
rather thick gold-foil firmly on to the wooden 
basis. The ark and altars may have been more 
thickly plated, as their area was but a small portion 
of the whole. 

The very practical nature of these statements of 
quantities has an important bearing on the his- 
torical character of the account, which we do not 
enter on here. 

The making of wire is expressly described as 
done by cutting sheet gold into narrow threads 
(Ex 398) ; and such wire for embroidery must have 
drawn somewhat more from the amount of the 
gold stated above. 

One mention in Kings deserves notice. The 
shields of gold which were carried by the royal 
bodyguard (1 K 14%-%7) weighed 3 manehs each 
(1 K 10!”). This is about 16 cubic in., and if the 
shields were about 2 ft. in diameter they would 
be but th of an in. thick; they were therefore 
not entirely of gold, but had a back of bronze or 
wood. Such work is rather implied by the expres- 
sion ‘gold fitted upon the carved work’ of the 
temple doors (1 K 6%). It appears to have been 
repoussée work of gold, with a wooden backing 
to support it and maintain the shape, helped by 
an intermediate coat of stucco or plaster as in 
Egyptian work. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


GOLGOTHA (Todyobd, from Heb. nbsba ‘skull,’ 
Aram. n7391).—The Hebrew name of the place 
where the crucifixion took place, Kpavioy and 
Calvaria being the Greek and Latin equivalents. 
Calvary is mentioned only in AV of Lk 23%, being 
replaced by ‘ the skull’ in the RV. 


Mt 2783 AV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place 


ofas : 
» RV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, the place 
of a skull.’ 

Mk 1522 AV, RV ‘The place Golgotha, which is, being in- 

terpreted, The place of a skull.’ 

Lk 2333 AV ‘The place which is called Calvary.’ 

3, __ RV ‘The place which is called The skull.’ 
Jn 1917 AV ‘A place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 
» RV ‘The place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 

Three evangelists agree in calling the spot the 
place ‘of a skull,’ while St. Luke calls the place 
‘The skull.’ This difference may appear to allow 
of two explanations as to the name of the locality. 

_(1) It may have been the place of public execu- 
tion, where bodies were allowed to be devoured b 
birds and beasts, etc. (Gn 40, 2K 985, Herod. iil. 
12), and thus have acquired this name. It was 
probably distinct from the place of stoning, because 
at this time the Jewish Sanhedrin, though it could 
condemn, could not put to death (Ané. rx. i. 1), 
without the intervention of the Roman governor 
(Jn 18° ‘The Jews therefore said unto him, It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death’). Our 
Lord was crucified under Pilate for sedition against 

jeesar, owing to the clamour of the Jews, in order 
to avoid a tumult (Mt 27%). This method of 
punishment for this offence among the Jews was 
common at this time (Ant. XVII. x. 10, BJ 1. xiv. 
9). On account of the Jewish law (Dt 21%), the 
corpses of Jewish criminals executed by cruci- 
fixion were allowed burial (Mt 2758, Jn 19°8); and 
this was omitted only under very exceptional 
circumstances, as when the Idumezans, called in 
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by the Zealots during the civil war at Jerusalem 
previous to the cence of the city by the 
Romans, ‘cast away their dead bodies without 
burial, although the Jews used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they took down 
those that were condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the going down of the sun’ 
(BJ Iv. v. 2). i 

(2) The name may have been derived from the 
appearance of the place itself, from its round and 
skull-like contour, the Hebrew word Golgotha being 
applied to the skull from its rounded form. There 
is no indication, however, in the Bible that Golgotha 
was a knoll or hillock, and the expression ‘ Mount 
Calvary’ appears to have come into use after the 
5th cent. The Itiner. Hieros. speaks ‘of it as 
‘Monticulus Golgatha.’? Rufinus has the ex- 
pression ‘Golgothana rupes’ (Hist. Ecc. ix. 6), and 
Bernhard again has ‘Mons Calvarie.’ At that 
time the usage appears to have become fixed, and 
is found in works of all later pilgrims and writers 
(Robinson, BRP? i. p. 376). 

The place of execution, both with the Romans 
and the Jews, was without the city or camp 
(Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 4.6; Dt 175, 1 K 21, Ac 7°, 
He 132, Lv 2414, Nu 15%), and accordingly ‘the 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the 
city’ (Jn 19”). The use of the definite article ‘the 
place of a skull,’ ‘the place which is called The 
skull,’ indicates that it was a known spot, prob- 
ably the ordinary place for crucifixion of male- 
factors. Golgotha was in a conspicuous position, 
as it is related that multitudes ‘came together to 
this sight,’ and it could be seen by those ‘who 
stood afar off’ (Mk 15, Lk 23%); and it was near 
a highway leading from the country, where people 
were passing toWand / iro e(MGw27- sence 
Lk 23%), It was also near a garden and tombs (?) : 
‘Now in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden; and in the garden a new tomb, 
wherein was never man yet laid’; and the tomb 
was ‘nigh at hand’ (Jn 19%); it was Joseph’s 
‘own new tomb,’ the tomb of a rich man of 
Arimathea (Mt 27%). 

The traditions which relate to Golgotha are very 
numerous, but there are none recorded earlier than 
the 4th cent. There can be no doubt that the 
present traditional site of Golgotha is that which 
was recovered by Constantine, but beyond this 
there can be no certainty. Eusebius alone of the 
writers of the 4th cent. describes this circumstance 
(Kuseb. Life of Constantine, tii. 25) connected with 
the finding of the Holy Sepulchre; he was living 
in Palestine at the time, and was present at the 
dedication of the Church of the Resurrection, A.D. 
335. This is summarized by Besant and Palmer 
(Jerusalem, p. 58) in the following words: ‘In 
the time of Constantine a report existed that the 
spot then cous by a temple of Venus was the 
site of our Lord’s burial-place. Constantine took 
down the temple, meaning to build the church 
upon it; but, in removing the earth, supposed to 
be defiled by the idol-worship that had taken 
place upon it, they found to their extreme aston- 
ishment the cave or tomb which is shown to this 
day. Then came the building of the Basilica.’ 
Most of the.historians in the 5th cent. relate the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre with that also of 
Calvary, and attribute it to the aged empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. ‘There isa 
tradition that Adam was buried under Mount 
merce This tradition is mentioned and con- 
demned by Jerome (Comm. in Matth. lib. iv. e. 27) 
and other early ecclesiastical writers. But the pil- 
grims, Breydenbach, Zuallardo, and Cotovicus, not 
only say that the head of Adam was found here, 
but some (as Bernardino) would have us believe that 
it is still to be seen in the fissure of the Apse’ 
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(Lhe Holy City, pt. 11. ch. iii.). The tradition further 
went, that at the crucifixion drops of Christ’s blood 
fell on the skull of Adam and restored him to life 
(Mt 27° 8, Eph 54; Epiphanius, Adv. Her. xlvi.5 ; 
Sewulf, Zarly Travels in Palestine, pp. 39, 66; W. 
Tyr. lib. 18, p. 851). 

There are many arguments in favour of the 
traditional site of Golgotha in addition to the 
tradition already referred to, but, until it can be 
ascertained whether it is within or without the city 
wall of the time of Christ, the whole question must 
still remain in doubt. The road from the tower of 
Antonia leading into the old road from the city to 
Jaffa would probably have passed close to the site, 
and on this road, outside the Jaffa gate, public 
executions have taken place in quite recent years, 
up to 1868. There are rock-cut tombs in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, including that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

During recent years several sites to the north of 
the city have been suggested as the site of Golgotha, 
in order, apparently, to comply with the view that 
the place of execution should be situated on the 
north side of the city (Lv 1); but, though this 
may have been necessary for the Jewish place of 
stoning, there is nothing to indicate that the place 
of crucifixion during the Roman occupation was 
located according to Jewish ritual, or that it was 
identical with the place of stoning. 

A knoll above ‘Jeremiah’s grotto’ has been 
suggested by Otto Thenius in 1849 (followed by 
General Gordon, Colonel Conder, and others) as 
the genuine Calvary, on the ground principally 
that it is the place of stoning according to modern 
Jewish tradition. C. WARREN. 


GOLIATH.— The giant whom David slew at |: 


Ephes-dammim (18 17). In the account of the 
fight he is spoken of as a Phil. from Gath. He 
was so politically, but it does not follow that he 
was of the ordinary Phil. blood. Presumably, he 
was of the rephaite or giant breed, elsewhere 
spoken of as living at Gath (2 S 21%-*, 1 Ch 20%), 
and was descended from the ancient Avvim or 
Anakim (see ANAKIM, AVVIM, GIANT, RAPHA, 
REPHAIM). The Heb. text makes him 6 cubits 
and a span in height. Josephus and some MSS 
of the Sept. reduce this to 4 cubits and a span. 
On general principles the Heb. reading is the more 
authoritative, and it fits best the figures given for 
the tremendous weight of his armour and weapons. 
Counting the cubit at 21 in., this would make him 
over 11 ft. high, and over 9 ft. high if we count the 
cubit a handbreadth shorter. If he was measured 
in his armour, from the ground to the top of his 
helmet-crest, this is not incredible, though he is 
probably the largest man of whom we have any 
authentic record. 

The details of the fight are familiar, and need 
not be repeated here. It is often said that the 
account is quite Homeric. It is especially so in 
the boastful speeches the two champions make 
before the combat begins. The proposed con- 
dition of the fight was that the side whose 
champion was overcome should submit to the 
other. This was not done, for some reason. In- 
stead, Israel fell upon the Philistines and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The incident in 2S 
939-12, 1 Ch 112-4, belongs to this battle, for Pas- 
dammim (1 Ch 11%) is Ephes-dammim; and it 
shows that the Israelites had hard fighting, and not 
merely an unresisted pursuit. It also shows that 
David in later years remembered his first comrades 
in battle. : : 

The story of David and Goliath is a favourite 
theme in the Rabbinical and the Arabian literature, 
where it is illuminated with no end of grotesque 
and extravagant additions. 


The Goliath of 2 § 21" is a different person ; but 

see DAVID, vol. i. p. 562°, ELHANAN, LAHMTI. 
W. J. BEECHER. 

GOMER (723, Tduep, Déuep).—4. Gomer, the son 
of Japheth and father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and 
Togarmah (Gn 10” 8), is the Gimirré of the Assyr. 
inscriptions, the Cimmerians of the Greeks. The 
Cimmerians were an Aryan people who inhabited 
the Crimea and the adjoining districts of southern 
Russia, and in the 7th cent. B.c. poured through 
the Caucasus into W. Asia (Herod. iv. 12). They 
attacked the northern frontier of the Assyr. empire 
in concert with the Minni, the Medes, the people 
of Sepharad (Saparda), and other populations 
whose territories they had already overrun; but 
in B.C. 677 their leader, Teuspa (Teispes), was 
defeated by Esarhaddon, and they were driven 
perth eastward, where they overthrew the old 

ingdom of Ellipi and built Ecbatana, partly 
westwards into Asia Minor. Here they sacked 
Sinépé and Antandros, which they held for 100 
years, and finally invaded Lydia. Gyges or Gugu, 
the Lydian king, sent an embassy to Nineveh for 
help; in the end, however, he was slain in battle, 
and his capital, Sardis, captured by the invading 
hordes. is successor, Ardys, succeeded in ex- 
terminating or driving them out of the country. 
Meanwhile Phrygia had been occupied by them, 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus burned by 
their leader, Lygdamis (who seems to be the 
Tugdamme of the inscriptions of the Assyr. king 
Assurbanipal). Lygdamis was subsequently slain in 
Cilicia (Strabo, i. 3, 16), but Cappadocia had been so 
completely conquered by them as to bear hencefor- 
ward among the Armenians the name of Gamir. 
In Ezk 38° Gomer is included in the army of Gog. 

2. The daughter of Diblaim and wife of Hosea 
(18). See HosEA. A. H. SAYCE. 


GOMORRAH (ayy, LXX and NT Toudppa or 
Téuoppa; see Winer-Schmiedel, § 6, 8b; Arab. 
ghamara, ‘to overwhelm with water’).—One of 
‘the cities of the Plain’; its position along with 
that of Sodom and the other three is now pretty 
generally admitted to have been in the Arabah, 
or plain, which lies to the north of the Dead 
Sea. Of the five original cities, all but Zoar (or 
Bela) were destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 
197-29), The situation has been verified by Tris- 
tram, who, on placing himself in the required 
positions, was able to recognize the view described 
as it was regarded by Lot on selecting his future 
residence (Gn 131°), and by Abraham during the 
destruction of the doomed cities (19?’).* According 
to Josephus the vale became Lake Asphaltitis on 
the destruction of Sodom (Ané. I. ix.), but in 
another place he indicates that the country of 
Sodom borders upon it (Wars, Iv. viii. 4). It has 
elsewhere been shown that the Dead Sea does not 
owe its existence to miraculous interposition (see 
DEAD SEA); and the view that the waters cover 
the sites of the cities of the Plain is now generally 
discarded. Certain ruins about a mile from the 
shore of the Dead Sea north of Ras el-Feshkhah, 
marked Khumr4n (or Gumrdn) on the Survey Map 
of Palestine, have been supposed by de Saulcy 
to mark the site of Gomorrah, and the position as 
well as the name lend probability to the view. 

Throughout Scripture the cities of the Plain are 
used as examples of the judgments which fall on 
nations and cities in consequence of crime, and 
as warnings to mankind. In the time of Abraham 
and Lot the wickedness of these cities appears to 
have reached its climax (Gn 18”), and in several 


* Land of Israel2, pp. 363-366. The arguments of Tristram 
on this subject appear quite conclusive, and should be studied 
by those who have not had the opportunities of this writer of 
personal inspection of the localities. 
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passages is referred to asan example to be shunned 
(Jer 2314, 2 P 28, Jude’), and a warning for the 
future (Dt 29%, Is 19 13%, Jer 4918 50°, Am 4”, 
Ro 9%). But our Lord warns us that the rejection 
of the gospel message carries with it a greater 
degree of guilt than that of the cities of the Plain 
(Mt 103°). E. HULL. 


GOOD, GOODS.—The word ‘good’ is chiefly the 
rendering in OT of 3\», which is a verb, an adj., 
and a subst.; and in Apocr. and NT chiefly of 
dyades and xadés; and its meanings are determined 
far more by the meanings of those terms than by 
the native genius of the Eng. language. In other 
words, we have to deal with diblical English, some 
of whose peculiarities have been adopted into the 
common speech, through the influence of AV 
(though not always in their proper sense), and 
some have not. 

4. As an adj. ‘good’ is used to express the 
following ideas :— 

1. Agreeable, pleasant: Gn 3° ‘And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food’; 
31% 29 “Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob 
either good or bad’; 49% ‘And he saw that rest 
was good’; 1S 258 ‘We come in a good day’; 
299 ‘And Achish answered and said to David, I 
know that thou art good in my sight, as an angel 
of God’; Job 13° ‘Is it good that he should search 
you out?’; Ps 451 ‘My heart is inditing a good 
matter’; 1331‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity’; 
Pr 15% ‘A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it!’; 2418 ‘My son, eat thou honey, because it 
is good’; Ro 1618 ‘By good words and fair speeches 
[they] deceive the hearts of the simple’ (xpya70- 
Noylas Kat evdoylas, RV ‘smooth and fair speech,’ 
Sanday-Headlam ‘fair and flattering speech’; it is 
the only occurrence of xpyorodoyia in bibl. Greek). 
In this sense we find ‘ good tidings’ 2 8 187’, Lk 22°, 
1 Th 3°; ‘good news’ Pr 15% ; ‘good report’ Pr 15*, 
Ph 48 (evg¢nuos, Lightfoot, ‘ winning,’ ‘ attractive’). 

2. Of good quality (as com ared with others of 
its kind), highly esteemed: Gn 14 ‘And God saw 
the light that it was good’; 2% ‘And the 
gold of that land is good’; 43" ‘Take of the 
best fruits in the land’ (RV ‘choice’); 1K 2” 
‘Who fell upon two men more righteous and 
better than he, and slew them with the sword’; 
108 ‘Moreover the king made a great throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold’ (RV 
‘finest’); Ps 111° ‘A good understanding have all 
they that do his commandments’; Ec 7! ‘A good 
name is better than precious ointment’ (Heb. ‘a 
name’); Sir 262 ‘Having the confidence of their 
good descent’; Mt 77 ‘Every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit’; 122 ‘How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?’ (RV ‘of more value,’ Gr. 
moo dapper) ; Lk 5° ‘No man also having drunk 
old wine straightway desireth new; for he saith, 
The old is better’ (TR xpyorérepos, most edd. 
xpnorbs whence RV ‘good’); Ac 102 ‘of good 
report’ (Gr. paprupotuevos, RV ‘well reported of’); 
23! ‘I have lived in all good conscience’ (rdcy 
ouverojoe aya0n); 1 Co 12% “Covet earnestly the best 
gifts’ (TR xpelrrova; edd. peltova, RV ‘ereater’) ; 
Ph 2° ‘Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves’; 1 Ti 3’ ‘To have a good report’; Ja 23 
‘Sit thou here in a good place’ (kéOov Gd kas). 

3. Profitable, advantageous: Pr 318 ‘She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good’ (RV ‘ profit- 
able’); Ec 94‘ A living dog is better than a dead 
lion’; 104 ‘and a babbler is no better’ (RV ‘then 
is there no advantage in the charmer’); Mt 188 
‘It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck’ (RV ‘it is profitable’); 
Lk 14% ‘Salt is good.’ And the phrase ‘ good for 
nothing’ Jer 13!, Wis 13%, Mt 5. 
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4. Befitting, appropriate: Gn 40° ‘When the 
chief baker saw that the interpretation was good’ ; 
Ru 2 ‘It is good, my daughter, that thou go 
out with his maidens’; 28 177 ‘The counsel that 
Ahithophel hath given is not good at this time’ ; 
Pr 192 ‘That the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not good’; Ec 74 ‘Wisdom is good with an 
inheritance’; Mt 174 ‘It is good for us to be 
here’; Mk 142 ‘Good were it for that man if 
he had never been born’; 1 Co 5° ‘Your glorying 
is not good.’ 

5. Happy, prosperous: Ps 112° ‘A good man 
showeth favour’ (jin wav, RV ‘Well is it 
with the man that dealeth graciously’; Perowne, 
‘Happy is the man’; but AV may have under- 
stood the word in the moral sense). In OT 21» 
is an epithet of the heart, but EV tr. otherwise : 
1K 12\|2Ch 107 ‘glad’; Est 5° ‘glad’; Pr 5% 
AV ‘merry,’ RV ‘cheerful’; Ec 97 ‘merry.’ But 
we find in Apocr., Sir 30 ‘A cheerful and good 
heart will have a care of his meat and diet’; and 
Bar 4% ‘Take a good heart, O Jerusalem.’ Cf. 
the phrase ‘of good cheer’ (=in old Eng. ‘of 
happy countenance,’ since the ‘cheer’ was the 
‘face’), generally as an imperative, ‘Be of good 
cheer !’ Est 15°, Wis 18°, Bar 4°, Mt 9? 1477, Mk 6”, 
Jn 1677, Ac 23" 275; but also Ac 27” ‘I exhort 
you to be of good cheer’; 27° ‘Then were they 
all of good cheer’; and, in a somewhat different 
sense, Sir 18% ‘Take not pleasure in much good 
cheer.’ So Herbert, Temple, ‘Employment,’ 16— 


‘Life is a businesse, not good-cheer.’ 


6. Kind, gracious: 1S 25% ‘But the men were 
very good unto us, and we were not hurt’; 2 Ch 
308 ‘The good LORD pardon every one’; Ps 86° 


‘For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive’ ; 


Nah 1’ ‘The Lorp is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble’ ; Sir 35° ‘Give the Lord his honour 
with a good eye’ (év dya0q d6f0akue); 2 Mac 11° 
‘They and all the people with lamentation and 
tears besought the Lord that he would send a 
good angel to deliver Israel’; Tit 2° ‘Keepers at 
home, good, obedient to their own husbands’ (RV 
‘kind’). Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 184— 
‘Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 


In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.’ 


And PL viii. 651— 
*Thou to Mankind 


Be good and friendly still, and oft return |’ 


7. Upright, righteous, morally and religiously 
good: 1S 12% <T will teach you the good and the 
right way’; Mic 68 ‘ He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good’; 7? ‘The good man is perished out 
of the earth’; Mt 5® ‘He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good.’ 

8. Of quantity, considerable: ‘A good way off,’ 
Gn 21%, Mt 8°; ‘a good way from,’ Jg 183 ‘for 
a good space,’ 2 Mac 7°; ‘a good while,’ Gn 46”, 
Ac 18", But ‘good measure’ (Lk 6°) is ‘abundant 
measure’; and to ‘give good ear’ (Wis 81) is to 
be very attentive. In 2 Es 16” occurs the phrases 
‘good cheap,’ ‘Behold, victuals shall be so good 
cheap upon earth, that they shall think them- 
selves to be in good case’ (so RV; Lat. erit 
annone vilitys). ‘Cheap’ is from the Anglo- 
Saxon céap, a market, a price; and Abbott (Shaks. 
Grammar, 132) thinks the phrase may arise from 
the omission of the prep.: ‘good cheap’=‘at a 
good price’ (for the buyer), ‘at a bargain,’ as in 
Shaks. II Henry VI. v. iii. 14— 


‘The queen is valued thirty thousand strong’ ; 
Merch, of Venice, i. i. 57—‘ He hath disgraced me 
and hindered me half a million.’ But the oldest 


explanation is to refer the phrase to the French 
bon marché. So Palsgrave (1530), Introd. 49, 
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‘ Marché, a bargene or a marketstede or cheepe, 
as good cheepe, bon marchie.’ And this is the 
explanation accepted by Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
s.v. ‘cheap’). That the prep. may go with it, 
however, is shown by Caxton, Chron. Eng. cexvii. 
205, ‘They toke the kynges prises for hir peny 
worthes at good chepe.’ The meaning is simply 
‘cheap’ (that word being now an adj., which was 
formerly a subst., a somewhat rare change in 
English). Thus Sir D. Lindsay, ii. 197— 
‘To sell richt deir, and by gude-chaip, 
And mix ry-meill amang the saip, 
And saiffrone with oyl-dolie.’ 

The phrase is not uncommon in early authors: 
Lever, Sermons, 1550 (Arber’s ed. p. 180), ‘For 
they that be true merchauntemen to by and sell 
in dede, shoulde and doo provide great plentye 
and good chepe by honest byenge and sellynge of 
theyr wares’; Rutherford, Letters (exvi.), ‘Law 
and justice are to be had by any, especially for 
money and moyen; but Christ can get no law, 
good cheap or dear’; and Herbert, Temple, ‘ Pro- 
vidence,’ 97— 


‘Hard things are glorious, easie things good cheap,’ 


‘Better cheap’ was also used, as Lever in the 
same sermon as above (p. 130), ‘Take awaye 
leasmongers, regrators and all suche as by byinge 
and sellynge make thyngs more dere, and when 
they be gone, all thyngs wylbe more plentye and 
better chepe.? So Rutherford, Letters (cexv.), ‘I 
trow that (if I were as I have been since I was 
his prisoner) I would beg lodging for God’s sake 
in Hell’s hottest furnace, that I might rub souls 
with Christ. But God be thanked, I shall find 
him in a better lodging. We get Christ better 
cheap than so.’ 

In He 11” occurs ‘as good as dead,’ another 
phrase in which ‘good’ is used to express extent, 
quantity rather than quality. The Gr. is simply 
the pert. ptep. of the verb (veynxpwuévos), which in 
Ro 4!°, in a precisely parallel passage and con- 
struction, is tr? in Ay simply ‘dead,’ but RV 
gives ‘as good as dead’ there also. The phrase 
is from Tindale, whom most versions follow; but 
Wye. has ‘nygh deed,’ Gen. ‘dead,’ Rhem. ‘quite 
dead.’ It is good idiomatic Eng., though Moon 
(Revisers’ English, p. 126) speaks of ‘the strange 
contradiction in the use of the word good for bad’ ; 
but it probably expresses less emphasis now than 
formerly. Cf. Tindale’s use of ‘a good’ for ‘in 
good earnest,’ ‘thoroughly,’ Dt 9 ‘And I toke 

oure symne, the calfe which ye had made, and 
Dirt him with fire and stampe him and grounde 
him a good, even unto smal dust.’ 

2. The uses of ‘good’ as a subst. may be given 
under three heads— 

1. Material Possessions, goods: Gn 45 ‘The 
good of all the land of Egypt is yours’; 1 Ch 29° 
*T have of mine own proper good, of gold and 
silver’ (RV ‘I have a treasure of mine own of 
gold and silver’); 1 Jn 3!” ‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good’ (rév Blov rod xécmov, RV ‘this world’s 
goods’). Cf. Chaucer, Parlement of Foules, 462— 

‘And but I bere me in hir servyse 
As wel as that my wit can me suffyse, 


Fro poynt to poynt, hir honour for to save, 
Tak she my lyf, and all the good I have.’ 


So Ex 228 Tind. ‘ Yf the thefe be not founde, then 
the goodman of the housse shalbe brought unto 
the goddes and swere, whether he have put his 
hande unto his neighbours good’; Dn 11 Cov. 
‘For the kinge of the north shal . . . come forth 
. .. with a mighty hoost and exceadinge greate 
good’ (v2, AV ‘riches,’ RV ‘substance *); and 
Adams, Practical Works, i. 52, ‘His heart is pro- 
portionably enlarged with his house: his good and 
his blood riseth together.’ But in this sense the 


expression is more frequently ‘goods’ So 
things,’ as Ee 5 < When pees roreaae thor mae 
increased that eat them’; Gn 45° ‘Ten asses laden 
with the good things of Egypt.’ 

2. Material and moral blessing, benefit: Ps 1192 
‘Be surety for thy servant for good’; Ec 5" «What 
good is there to the owners thereof?’ Ad. Est 151 
‘Who saved our life and continually procured our 
good’; Wis 58 ‘What good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us?’ Sir 2° ‘Ye that fear the 
Lord, hope for good’ ; 2 Mac 115 ‘Then Maccabeus 
consented to all that Lysias desired, being careful 
of the common good’ (rod cuudépovros gppovrigwy) ; 
Ro 15? ‘Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification’ (RV ‘for that which 
is good’). Cf. Shaks. As You Like It, 1. i. 17— 

‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 
In this sense we find ‘good things’ in Sir 39% 
‘For the good are good things created.’ And the 
phrase ‘to come of good’ occurs 2 Mac 14° ‘ Per- 
ceiving that such sour behaviour came not of 
good, he gathered together not a few of his men, 
and withdrew himself from Nicanor’ (ard rod Bed- 
tlorov). Cf. Shaks. Henry V. tv. viii. 4—‘ Captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king; there 
is more good toward you, peradventure, than is 
in your knowledge to dream of.’ 

3. Moral or spiritual good, goodness: Gn 2° ‘ the 
tree of [RV adds ‘the’] knowledge of good and 
evil’; Ps 14-* ‘There is none that doeth good’; 
Is 7:16 «to refuse the evil, and choose the good’ ; 
2Es 24 ‘TI have broken the evil in pieces, and 
created the good’; Sir 33 ‘Good is set against 
evil, and life against death’; Ro 38 ‘Let us do 
evil, that good may come’; He 5 ‘those who by 
reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil.’ In this sense ‘the good’ some- 
times is plu., ‘good persons,’ as Pr 149 ‘ The evil 
bow before the good’ (ao’2'») ; sometimes, however, 
sing., as Sir 12’ ‘Give unto the good (rw dyad@), 
and help not the sinner.’ 


These different meanings of ‘good’ are all illustrated in the 
history of the interpretation of Ps 162. The Mass. Heb. is nip 
poyrba ; its translations may be ranged in three classes accord- 
ing as 21) ‘ good’ is understood. 

1. Goods: LXX or: cay ayabdv ov od ypefuv Exes [B omits 
whole clause]; Arab. ‘And indeed thou needest not my 
goods’; Vulg. ‘Quoniam bonorum meorum non eges’; Wyc. 
{1880] ‘For of my goodis thou nedist not’; [1388] ‘For 
thou hast no need of my goodis’; Cov. ‘My goodes are 
nothinge unto the,’ followed by Rog., Cran., Bish. ; Dou. 
‘Because thou needest not my goods,’ with marg. note, 
‘Christ’s passion was not needful nor profitable to God but to 
man’; Burgess, ‘ My goods are at thy disposal’ (reading snbys 
‘lorded over [owned] by thee’ for poy-ba ‘not over thee’). 

2. Good: Syr. ‘My good is from thee’; Symm. éyacv ov oz 
toriv evev gov; Jerome, ‘Bene mihi non est sine te’; D. Kimchi, 
‘My good is not (obligatory) upon thee’ ; Ewald, ‘Thou art my 
highest good!’; J. A. Alexander, ‘My happiness is not inde- 
pendent of thee’; Del. ‘Besides thee there is for me no weal’ ; 
Perowne, ‘I have no good beyond thee,’ who is followed by RV, 
Jennings, and Kirkpatrick ; Kay, ‘My prosperity has no claims 
on thee’; Thrupp, ‘My happiness! there is naught in com- 
parison of thee’; Cheyne, ‘ Without thee my welfare is naught’ ; 
or (Parchment ed.) ‘Welfare have I none without thee’; 
De Witt, ‘I have naught that is good beside thee’ ; Segond, ‘Tu 
es mon souverain bien!’ Kautzsch, ‘Es giebt fiir mich kein 
Gut ausser dir!’ Wildeboer (in Feestbundel aan Prof. M. J. 
de Goeje, Leiden, 1891 : see Cheyne in Hxpos. Times, iii. 164, and 
in Epos. Ill. Ser. v. 78), ‘Thou art the good of [the people 
which thy prophet called] thy wedded one’ (reading aANIYS) 3 but 
later (in Theol. Tijdschrift, Nov. 1893: see Taylor in H2pos. 
Times, v. 884), ‘Thou art my Lord, the treasure of her whom 
thou hast married’ (reading 9))Y2); King, ‘My good, beyond 
which there is none.’ canner 

3. Goodness: Aq. &yabwoivn mov od wy eal 83 Gen. (after 
Calvin), ‘My welldoing extendeth not to thee’ (with marg. note, 
©Thogh we can not enriche God, yet we must bestowe God’s 
gifts to the use of his children’); J. Kimchi, : The good which I 
am doing does not extend so far as thee’ ; AY, My goodness 
eaxtendeth not to thee’; Ost. ‘Le bien que je fais ne vient point 
jusqu’ 4 toi’; Sharpe (p. 8), ‘My goodness! nothing beside 
thee’ [is good], but (p. 151), ‘ Adonai art thou, O my goodness, 
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there is nothing beside thee to the holy who are in the land’ 
(p. 387, ‘ to the saints who are in the earth’). 

The word goods had formerly a wider applica- 
tion than it has now. Thus Dt 28" ‘And the 
Lorp shall make thee plenteous in goods’ ; 2 Ch 
214 «Behold with a great plague will the Lorp 
smite thy people, and thy children, and thy wives, 
and all thy goods.’ RV changes ‘goods’ of AV 
into some other word in the foll. places: Gn 247° 
‘all the goods of his master were in his hand’ 
(aw-b2, RV ‘all goodly things,’ RVm as AV) ; 318 
‘And he Gartied away all his cattle, and all his 
goods which he had gotten’ (v2] wx woyT>2, RV 
“all his substance which he had gathered’); Nu 
353 ‘the suburbs of them shall be for their cattle, 
and for their goods’ (0275, RV ‘for their sub- 
stance’); Dt 28" ‘plenteous in goods’ (13%, RV 
‘for good’); 2Ch 21 ‘all thy goods’ (ay3273, 
RV ‘all thy substance’); Neh 9% ‘houses full of 
all goods’ (3u-d2-axd9, RV ‘full of all good things’); 
Job 201° ‘his hands shall restore their goods’ (335x, 
RV ‘his wealth’); 207 ‘therefore shall no man 
look for his goods’ (inv Snrxd yay, RV ‘ Therefore 
his prosperity shall not endure’); Zeph 1° ‘their 
goods shall become a booty’ (0%, RV ‘their 
wealth’); Sir 14° ‘he shall not take pleasure in 
his goods’ (év tots xpiyacw avrod, RV ‘in his 
possessions’); Mt 24# ‘Verily I say unto you, 
That he shall make him ruler over all his goods’ 
(éml m&ct Tots irdpxovew avrod, RV ‘ over all that he 
hath’); Lk 15” ‘the portion of goods that falleth 
to me’ (70 émiBddd\ov pépos THs ovclas, RV ‘the 
portion of thy [RVm ‘the’] substance’); He 10%4 
‘took joyfully the spoiling of your goods’ (rév 
brapxdyvTwy tuev, RV ‘your possessions’) ; Rev 3%” 
‘IT am rich, and increased with goods’ (rerdovrnka, 
RV ‘have gotten riches’). J. HASTINGS. 


GOOD, CHIEF.—According to Scripture, the 
chief good for man is of a moral and spiritual 
nature. The fact that man was made in the image 
of God (Gn 1%’) is determinative. God is the 
highest and best of beings; and man, His image, 
while recognizing the relative goodness which is 
conveyed through material blessings, ¢.g., discerns 
the chief good, that which answers to our deepest 
needs, and leads us to the goal which our own 
nature establishes for us, in the region of the 
unseen, the spiritual and divine. God is revealed 
in the OT as holy, and Israel is chosen to be a holy 
people to Himself. The chief good is thus secured 
to the nation as a nation, by faithfulness in 
worshipping the God of Israel and in keeping His 
law. It consists in God’s favour and friendship, 
and victorious aid against the nation’s enemies ; 
it appears in the acquisition of blessings which, 
in the absence of a clearly conceived doctrine of 
immortality, can only take the form of worldly 

rosperity (Dt 281). The enigmas with hich, 
aith is often confronted, if it remains at any such 
low stage of development, are exemplified in the 
Bk. of Job; but there too, as we see, the struggle 
for light and peace goes on, not without success. 

At all times the individual must have had his 
personal religious needs, and God must have had 
a regard for him, simultaneously with the favour 
which He showed to Israel. Accordingly, in many 
parts of OT a supreme good is represented as 
brought near to the soul of the godly person. It 
is obtained by worshipping the true God, and 
turning from sin to the righteousness of the law; 
and so healthful and comforting is it in the ex- 
perience of its possessor that it is described by a 
special term, blessedness, a mode of designation 
which is still preserved. Other good things pro- 
cure for men a measure of happiness, but only the 
chief good of religion confers blessedness (Ps 1. 23. 
32)-2, Pr 3, Is 55, etc.). The overthrow of the 


Jewish nation at the period of the Captivity taught 
the members that if a true blessing was thereafter 
to be looked for at all, it must be sought by pious 
individuals in the privacy of their own souls, and 
in the pursuit of righteous purposes such as God 
could approve (Jer 319", Ezk 18). 

Christ came preaching the kingdom of God. 
Men were invited to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. In that case they might 
have nothing, but yet they would have all; they 
should trust their Father in heaven, and suppress 
anxiety (Mt 6"). But, again, the Infinite Spirit 
is not sufficiently known even to the heart that 
turns to Him as Father. Christ has declared Him. 
Jesus was perfectly righteous in His human cir- 
cumstances, and presented in Himself a copy of 
the divine nature which is level to our apprehen- 
sion. In seeking the perfect blessing, men have 
thus to learn of Christ (Mt 11”), to acknowledge 
Him as the Light of the world (Jn 8”), to receive 
Him as the Bread that came down from heaven 
(Jn 62"), etc. Further, the righteousness and love 
of Christ were proved to be invincible and infinite 
by His voluntary endurance of death. The fullest 
revelation of divine goodness is seen in the cross of 
Christ, and through it man obtains the chief good, 
viz. full forgiveness, and power to live a life which 
approaches the perfect standard (1 Co 18, Gal 64, 
Eph 247, Col 1, He 121, 1 P 219%), 

It is implied in Scripture that material pos- 
sessions and intellectual advancement are good, 
and are legitimate objects of desire and pursuit. 
It is even an imperative duty to seek them, the 
obligation of the Christian being to do the most 
good he can, and therefore to call into requisi- 
tion the best means attainable. People should 
use the world (1 Th 4"), and if any will not work, 
neither ought he to eat (2 Th 3”). Men require to 
be not slothful in business (Ro 12"). It follows 
that the intellect, which enables us to subdue the 
world, ought to be cultivated. But then all powers 
and possessions have to be subordinate to the 
paramount aims of Christian love and righteous- 
ness. The chief end and privilege of man is to 
glorify God (Col 31”, 1 P 410-1), 

The chief good which is attainable by man in 
this world is only relatively to be so described. A 
Christian spirit is indeed better than all riches; it 
knows a peace which the world cannot give or take 
away (Jn 14°’); its faith overcomes the world (1 Jn 
54); and through Christ, its Light, it derives in- 
struction and blessing from everything that affects 
it, and often, as it were, sees heaven opened (2 Co 
318). Hence it finds all gloomy pessimistic views 
of life unwarrantable. But sin and pain survive 
till death, even in all believers. A good which is 
absolute and unqualified is not to be tasted there- 
fore on earth. The Christian, however, has the 
comfort and stimulus of the highest hope. A good 
which is perfect is anticipated as the reward of the 
glorified saints. It consists in their everlasting 
service of God (Rev 7}5% 213: 4), G. FERRIES. 


GOODLY, GOODLINESS.—Though ‘ goodly’ was 
at one time used adverbially also, it is employed in 
AV as an adj. only. There it is found with two 
different meahings (and the mod. meaning, con- 
siderable, pretty large, ‘a goodly number,’ is not 
one of them). 

1, Fair to look upon, fine, handsome. In this 
sense it is applied to persons, as Gn 398 ‘ Joseph 
was @ goodly person, and well favoured’;* of 

* Tindale’s tra ; Heb. INN 75), lit. ‘fair of form’; LXX xarés 
7 sid; Vulg. ‘pulchra facie,’ and Wye. ‘fayr in face,’ which 
limit the meaning, the same epithet being used of fruit (Jer 1116); 
RV ‘comely.’ The Heb. epithet is often used of women, as of 
Rachel (Gn 2917, where the whole phrase is exactly the same as 
is used here of Joseph, EV ‘Rachel was beautiful and well 
favoured’), of Abigail (1S 258, where EV give ‘of a beautiful 
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garments, as Ex 39° ‘goodly bonnets of fine 
linen’ ; of trees, as Ps 80° ‘the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars’ (Sx~nx, lit. as AVm 
and RV ‘cedars of God’); of cities (Dt 6%), 
mountains (Dt 3*), horses (Zec 10%) ; and not only 
of majestic things, but of vessels (2Ch 362-19), 
precious stones (Mt 13, Lk 215), and even ‘ heri- 
tages’ (Ps 168, Jer 3°). It is also used of a price 
(Zec 111%) paid for a slave, ‘a handsome price!’ 
spoken ironically there. In illustration we have 
Cov. using the word of Jerusalem, Ezk 16" ‘ mar- 
velous goodly wast thou and beutifull, yee even a 
oy Queene wast thou’; and of Tyre, 274 ‘thy 
builders have made the marvelous goodly.’ The 
Douay describes a cup so, Ps 23°‘ Thou hast fatted 
my head with oyle: and my chalice inebriating 
how goodlie is it!’ and Bacon horse-trappings 
(Essays, ‘Of Masques,’ p. 158), ‘For Justs and 
Tourneys and Barriers, the glories of them are 
chiefly . . . in the Goodly Furniture of their 
Horses and Armour.’ Fuller illustrates 2S 237! 
‘he slew an Egyptian, a goodly man’ (lit., says 
Kirkpatrick, ‘a man of appearance,’ a notable 
man, which is explained in 1 Ch 11% to mean ‘a 
man of great stature,’ with the addition ‘five 
eubits high’), when he says (Holy Warre, I. vii. 
p- 51), ‘ And though the Goths had a law, alwayes 
to choose a short thick man for their King ; yet 
viet Be goodly stature is most majesticall.’ 

2. Fair in speech, agreeable: Gn 497! ‘ Naphtali 
is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly words’ 
(nay--1Ox, +a difficult passage, see Spurrell: the 
EV comes from Tindale, and is a good tr® of the 
MT).* Cf. T. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 73), 
‘Tudas pretence was wondrous goodly, to sell the 
oyntment for a great summe of money, to relieve 
the poore with.’ 

The compar. and superl. of the adj. are also used 
in AV, 1S 9? ‘ And he had a son whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man and a goodly: and there 
was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he’; 1S 8'® ‘your goodliest young 
men’; 1 K 20? ‘thy wives also and thy children, 
even the goodliest, are mine’; 1 Mac 8§ ‘the 
goodliest countries.’ So Shaks. Tempest, I. ii. 483— 

*T have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man.’ 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 880— 
‘Ma dame, y-wis, the goodlieste mayde 
Oi greet estat in al the toun of Troye.’ 

The subst. goodliness occurs but once, in a 
beautiful passage where it is a most appropriate 
translation, Is 40°‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field.’ 
The meaning of the Eng. word (which comes from 
the Bishops’ Bible) is evidently ‘ that which makes 
it fair to look upon,’ beauty, charm, as in Hooker, 
Eccles. Polity, v. 15, ‘ What travail and cost was 
bestowed that the goodliness of the temple might 
be a spectacle of admiration to all the world!’ 
The RV retains the word. But the Heb. is 795 
hesed, which everywhere else (and it is very com- 
mon) means kindness. Nearly all mod. commen- 
tators (Ges., Hitzig, Del., Nagels., Cheyne, Dillm., 
Orelli, and Oxf. Heb. Lex.) accept this solitary 
instance as sufficient, supporting it by saying, as 
Cheyne, that its synonym fén has the double 
sense of favour and gracefulness. So Cov. ‘bewtie’; 
Gen. ‘ grace’; and apparently Ja 1“ eémpére. On 
the other hand, LXX gives dda; Vulg. ‘gloria,’ 
after which Wye. and Dou. ‘glorie,’ and so the 
verse is quoted in 1 P 1%: hence Lowth emends 
countenance,’ Gen. simply ‘beautiful,’ LXX again dye} oa 
ide ogédpx), and of Esther (Est 27 ANT Nip) INAND}, EV ‘fair 
and beautiful,’ AVm ‘ fair of form and good of countenance’). 

* The reading of most VSS and edd. is, ‘ Naphtali is a slender 
terebinth giving forth goodly boughs’; but G. A. Smith, in 
Expos. IV. Ser. vii. 166, prefers the MT, saying that it is ‘ beauti- 
fully expressive of a people in the position of Naphtali.’ 
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the Heb. to nin, and Ewald to 1133 (whom Briggs 
follows), getting ‘the glory thereof,’ which does 
not seriously alter the translation or the meaning, 
Salmond (on 1 P 1%) happily illustrates the thought 
from Landor: ‘There are no fields of amaranth on 
this side the grave ; there are no voices, O Rhodopa, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 
last.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GOODMAN.—The ordinary word for a ‘man’ in 
Heb. (vx) is once tr4 ‘goodman’ in AV, Pr 7 
‘the goodman is not at home.’ This has passed 
from Cov. through the Bishops’ to AV, and it is 
accepted by RV. The Gen. and Dou. have ‘my 
husband is not at home’; and so Wye. 1388, ‘myn 
hosebonde is not in his hows’; but 1382, ‘ Thir is 
not a man in hir house,’ after Vulg. ‘ Non est enim 
vir in domo sua.’ This is exactly how the word 
‘goodman’ has been used in Scotland from the 
beginning of written speech at least, and how it is 
in constant use still. Jamieson quotes from 
Douglas, Virgil, 255, 14— 

*To Vulcanis hir husband and gudeman, 
Within his goldin chalmer scho began 
Thus for to speik.’ 
Once Shaks. uses the word in the same sense, 
putting it into the mouth of the low-born Christo- 
pher Sly, Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 107— 

‘Sly. Where is my wife? 

Page. Here, noble lord: what is thy will with her? 

Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me husband? 

My men should call me lord: I am your goodman.’ 

The word is found also in NT as tr® of olkodec- 
mérns, ‘master of the house.’ This Gr. word 
occurs 12 times in the Synoptics and nowhere else 
(NEG OS 13283 20E 1 24) Mie 144 ie 123 
141 22: in the last passage rfjs oixlas is added). 
The Vulg. rendered by ‘ paterfamilias’ everywhere 
except Mk 14% ‘dominus domus,’ and so Wye. 
gave ‘housbond man’ everywhere except Mk 144 
‘lord of the hous.’ Tindale introduced the phrase 
‘ goodman of the house,’ using it everywhere except 
Mt 10* ‘ lorde of the housse,’ 13%7- 5? 201 218 * house- 
holder.’ Cov. preferred ‘good man of the house’ 
in Mt 10*, and ‘householder’ in 20"; otherwise 
he followed Tind., whom the rest of the versions 
before the Rhemish copied exactly. The Rhem. 
gives ‘householder’? in Mt 13° 20! 21%, Lk 12% ; 
“master of the house’ in Mk 14%, Lk 14”; else- 
where ‘ goodman of the house.’ AYV follows Tind. 
except in Mt 10%, Lk 13% ‘master of the house.’ 
The result is sometimes curious. Thus, as Trench 

oints out, in the parable of the Labourers in the 

ineyard, the ‘ householder’ of Lk 20! becomes the 
‘goodman of the house’ in 20". RV has redressed 
this anomaly, but still presents three different 
translations of the word, ‘master of the house’ in 
Mt 10% 24%, Lk 12°9 13% 1471; ‘householder’ in 
Mt 1377- 52 201-11 2183 ; and ‘ goodman of the house’ 
in Mk 14%, Lk 224, 

The word is a combination of ‘ good’ and ‘ man’ 
(not, says Skeat, a corruption of Anglo-Sax. gum- 
man as suggested by Aldis Wright); and it is 
probable that the meaning ‘master’ arose from 
the meaning ‘husband,’ in which, it must be 
remembered, it is one of many similar combina- 
tions, as good-father, good-sister, etc.; in fact, 
all relatives by marriage were once so designated 
in England, and are still so designated in Scotland. 
How completely the adj. portion was swallowed up 
in the complete word* is illustrated by Trench 


* Being now one word, ‘goodman’ should be accented, as 
Earle ene (Philology, p. 616), on the first syllable, like 
chapman, and so distinguished from the two separate words 
‘good man.’ In AVof 1611, however, it is given as ‘good man 
everywhere except Pr 719 and Lk 2211 where it is good-man. 
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(On the AV of the NT, p. 96) in the line from 
Golding’s Ovid, 1.— 


‘The goodman seeks the goodwife’s death.’ 


But it often furnished a word-play : Thus Cotgrave, 
Dict. s.v. ‘Maistre’—‘ Also a title of honour (such 
as it is) belonging to all artificers, and tradesmen ; 
whence Maistre Pierre, Maistre Jehan, etc. ; which 
we give not so generally but qualify the meaner 
sort of them (especially in countrey townes) with 
the title of goodman (too good for many).’ So 
Shaks. Twelfth Night, rv. ii. 141— 

‘Like a mad lad, 

Pare thy nails, dad ; : 

Adieu, goodman devil.’ 

And Fuller, Holy State, ‘as he is called goodman, 
he desires to answer to the name, and to be so 
indeed.’ Tindale uses the word once in the Pent., 
Ex 228 ‘the goodman of the housse shal be brought 
unto the goddes’ (mamy2, EV ‘the master of the 
house’). Rutherford more than once describes 
Christ as ‘the goodman of this house, His dear 
Kirk.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GOODNESS.—See Goop and RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


GOPHER WOOD (raivyy ‘azé-gdpher, Edda Terpd- 
ywva, ligna levigata, Gn 64).—We have no clue from 
the etymology of the cognate dialects as to the kind 
of tree referred to. Celsius (Hierod. i. 328) argues 
that it is the cypress, from the similarity of sound 
between gopher and xumdpiccos. Vossius argues 
that it was a resinous tree, from the similarity of 
sound between 153 and 195 ‘resin.’ Dillmann opposes 
Lagarde’s view that 751 is a contraction or clerical 
error for n 753 gophrith=‘ pitch.’ In any case it 
was a wood suitable for shipbuilding, and the ark 
was constructed of it. In ZATW, 1898, Hefti. p. 
163, Cheyne suggests that the cuneiform phrase 
which underlies Gn 6 was misunderstood, but that 
some variety of cedar is intended. G. E. Post. 


GORGET.—In 158 17% Goliath is described as 
having ‘a target of brass between his shoulders’ ; 
in the marg. it is a ‘gorget.’ The ‘gorget’ was a 
piece of armour for protecting the gorge or throat. 
Spenser has the word in FQ Iv. ili. 12— 


‘His weasand-pipe is through his gorget cleft.’ 


And Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2 (Cesar pointing to 
Cicero)— 
‘See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was.’ 

Sir Walter Scott has it in Woodstock (Ch. I.), and 
in the Lay, v. 22— 

‘Undo the visor’s barred band, 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp, 

And give him room for life to gasp.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
GORGIAS (Topylas)\—A general of Antiochus 

Epiphanes, who is described as ‘a mighty man of 
the king’s Friends’ (1 Mac 3%), and a captain who 
‘had experience in matters of war’ (2 Mac 8°). 
When Antiochus set out on his Parthian campaign 
(B.C. 166 or 165), his chancellor, Lysias, who was 
charged with the suppression of the revolt in Pal., 
despatched a large army to Judea under the com- 
mand of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
Syrians met the Jews under Judas Maccabzeus at 
the entrance to the hill-country of Judea, and 
encamped at Emmaus. From this point G., with 
a body of 6000 men, attempted to make a night 
attack upon the Jews; but Judas, hearing of his 
advance, hastily quitted his camp, and, falling 
suddenly on the camp of the Syrians in the early 
morning, defeated them with great loss. When 
G. returned from a vain pursuit among the 
mountains, he found the Syrian camp on fire, and 
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the Jews drawn up ready for battle; and, without 
risking an encounter, he fled to the Phil. country 
(1 Mac 34-45; Jos. Ané. XII. vil. 4; 2 Mac 8%), 
From 2 Mac 10“ it appears that G., who is 
described as commandant of the district (crparnyés 
Troav rérwyv), remained in that country after his 
defeat, and continually harassed the Jews by 
means of his mercenary troops, assisted by the 
Idumzans. Two or three years later Judas led an 
expedition against Gilead, and, in the absence of 
his brothers, entrusted the command of the Jews 
to two officers, Joseph the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias. Contrary to Judas’ orders, they attacked 
the Syrians in Jamnia, but were repulsed by G. 
with heavy loss (1 Mac 51-564; Jos. Ant. XII. 
viii. 6). te 2 Mac 12-87 this defeat is barely 
mentioned, but we are told how Judas defeated 
G., and how the accursed (rév xardparov) G. him- 
self was nearly taken prisoner by a Jewish horse- 
man named Dositheus. The description of G. in 
2 Mac 12"? as ‘governor of Idumeza,’ is perhaps an 
error for ‘governor of Jamnia’ (so Grotius, and cf. 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 8). H. A. WHITE. 


GORTYNA (<els> Tépruvay A, Topriva *V, 1 Mac 
15%).—The most important city in Crete, after 
Gnossus, situated about midway between the two 
ends of the island. After the successful embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabzeus to Rome (B.C. 139), the 
Roman Senate drew up a decree in favour of the 
Jews, guaranteeing the independence of their terri- 
tory. Among a number of small autonomous states 
and communes to which copies of the decree were 
sent, G. is mentioned. From this we may infer 
that Jewish residents were then to be found in 
Crete. For the evidence that G. was at that time 
an independent community, see Marquardt, Rom. 
Staatsver. i. 3334. H. A. WHITE. 


GOSHEN.—1. Named in connexion with the con- 
quests of Joshua in the south of Judah (Jos 10# 11%, 
both D?). Its exact situation has not been dis- 
covered. It was a district (72x), not a city. 2. A 
town in the hill-country of Judah (Jos 15°, P). 
Its site is unknown. 3. See next article. 


GOSHEN (jw: city ?, Gn 46%: , the point at which 
Jacob aimed in going down into Egypt; and land 
of G., Gn 451° 4678-4 471. 4 6 27 508), —The country in 
Egypt in which Joseph proposed that his father 
and brethren should dwell during the famine, that 
they might profit by the wealth of Egypt, and be 
near to him (Gn 45"), which Pharaoh accordingly 
granted to them (47°), and in which the children 
of Israel remained, with their flocks and herds, 
through the oppression, until the Exodus (Ex 9%, 
ef. 12°). It was suitable for a pastoral tribe, 
which would be, as such, an abomination to the 
Egyptians (Gn 46%). It evidently lay on the Syr. 
frontier (Gn 465), and was considered appropriate 
for the temporary settlement of foreigners. hen 
it is described as ‘the best of the land’ (Gn 47°), 
that was no doubt from a shepherd’s point of view, 
and it is generally considered that the Pharaoh 
who welcomed Jacob to Egypt belonged to one of 
the foreign dynasties, known as the Hyksos or 
Shepherd dynasties, and who were themselves 
hated by the Egyptians. The LXX, made, it must 
be remembered, in Egypt, has important read- 
ings. ‘In the land of G.’ (Gn 45") is év yj Téceu 
"ApaBdas, so also 46%4; in the later passages the 
defining word ’Apaias is dropped. In the Apocr. 
book of Judith (1°2°) y Déceu appears to be 
roughly all the borderland of Egypt fs. of a line 
drawn from Tanis to Memphis, 7.e. all the E. 
borderland of the Delta, with perhaps a good slice 
of the Delta itself, within the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile. Acc. to the LXX the city of G. should be 
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Heroopolis; Gn 46% ‘and he sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph, to show the way before him 
unto G.; and they came into the land of G.,’ is 
simply cwavrijca aire xa’ “Hpdwv modu, els viv 
‘Payeoon, ‘to meet him (Joseph) at Heroopolis, into 
the land of Ramesse’; and in the next verse 
‘(Joseph went up to meet his father) to G.’ Kae’ 
“Hpéwy mod, at Heroopolis. Hence we see that 
the Jewish view and tradition in the last centuries 
before Christ made the city of Heroopolis, near 
what was then the head of the Red Sea, the point 
at which Joseph met Jacob. Heroopolis is now 
fixed by Rom. milestones at Tell el-Mashkftta in 
the Wady Tumilat, and is probably identical 
with Pithom. It was the first important station 
in Egypt on the S. road from Syria, and therefore 
a very likely place for such a meeting. But the 
city of G. can hardly have been identical with 
Heroopolis, even to the Jews; this mention of 
Heroopolis must rather perhaps be considered as 
the translators’ improvement on the original. 

The land of G. is to them the land of Gesem of 
Arabia. Now, from Ptolemy we know that Arabia 
was the name of a nome on the E. border of the 
Delta, with the capital Phacussa; and acc. to 
Strabo, Phacussa was the point at which the canal 
to the Red Sea branched from the Nile. At the 
spot which best answers to this description, viz. Saft 
el-Henneh, monuments have been found naming 
Per-Sopd and Kes, or Kesem. In the nome-lists of 
Ptolemaic times the xx nome has the capital 
Per-Sopd, or Kesem, and is itself called Sopd. 
There can be no doubt that this is the nome of 
Arabia, and that Kesem is the equivalent of the 
LXX Gesem. In some cases the name of the city 
seems to be written Kes, which then can be at 
once identified with the principal element in the 
Gr. Phacussa. It would thus appear that Saft el- 
Henneh is the ancient Per-Sopd, Phacussa, Kes, 
and Kesem. There is, however, evidence of another 
kind that partly contradicts this. Farther N.E., 
beyond the entrance of the Wady Tumilat, there 
is an important village called Fakts, once capital 
of a large district corresponding to the Arab. 
nome, and identified by the later Copts with 
Phacussa. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the Arab. nome had two capitals—one Per- 
Sopd=Saft (el-Henneh), the other Kes or Kesem= 
Faktis. Strabo would then have confused the two 
capitals in making Phacussa instead of Per-Sopd 
the point at which the canal branched off. If 
Jacob aimed at reaching Fakfs, he would prob- 
ably have followed the N. route, close to the sea, 
since the S. route, to Heroopolis, would have taken 
him considerably out of his way. Why, then, 
does the LXX introduce Heroopolis for G.? It 
will be seen that the subject is still surrounded 
with almost incredible difficulties. When we know 
what ancient site was occupied by the modern 
Fakfis, where considerable mounds still exist, it 
will be possible to speak with greater certainty. 

With regard to the extent of the land of G., if 
Judith is to be taken as authoritative, it included 
at least four Egyptian nomes outside the Delta, viz. 
the Sethroite on the N.E. frontier, the Arab. and 
the Heliopolitan, and that of Heroopolis in the 
Wady Tumilat. Possibly, however, it should be 
restricted to the Arab. nome, perhaps from about 
Belbeis to Fakfs, although the Wady Tumilat 
ought also to be included. By comparing Gn 
4746 with 4 we find that the land of Ramesse and 
the land of G. are almost or quite identical. 

It is, of course, possible that G. is an entirely 
foreign name, unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
and that the LXX translators were only making 
conjectures as to its identification. Of two things 
we may be certain, that it lay on the E. border of 
the Delta, and furnished excellent pasture ; and if 
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it did not produce luxuriant harvests of corn and 
vegetables, like the ancient Arab. nome, we find 
that the Israelites dwelling there were at least 
plentifully supplied with ‘leeks, onions, and garlic’ 
(Nu 11°). F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


GOSPEL.—Anglo-Sax. Godspell =‘God story’ 
(not ‘good ean. tr., from Anglo-Sax. times, 
of evayyé\uov in NT. In Homer, in thesing., and in 
Attic Gr., in the pl., it signified a reward or a 
thank -offering for good tidings. In later Gr. 
(Plutarch, in the pl., Lucian, in the sing.) it sig- 
nified also the good tidings itself. In LXX, 28 4", 
the Attic meaning and the plural occur: in the 
two remaining instances (sometimes quoted for 
the sense good news), 2K 18%, it is probable 
that the non-classical fem. sing. edayyehla ought 
to be read (cf. vv. 2 27, where this form is certain). 
In NT the neut. sing. alone is found (in Lk never ; 
in Ac twice ; in Rev once; in Jn—Gosp. and Epp. 
—never, whether subst. or vb.), and in the sense 
of good news only; a sense, moreover, always 
specialized, in accordance apparently with the 
Deutero-Isaian eiayyeNfoua, as may be gathered 
from the quotation and comment in Ro 10-16, 
‘How beautiful are the feet ray evayyedifoudvwy 
dya0d! But they did not all obey 76 evayyenw.’ 

The content of this NT gospel had two stages. 
(1) In the mouth of Christ and of those whom, 
while He was on earth, He sent forth to proclaim 
it (Mt 107, Lk 9? 109 [Mk 16]), it was the good 
tidings of the kingdom of God (Mk 14, Mt 4% 
9°) which He had come to establish ; and this is 
called in Mk 1* ‘the good tidings of God,’ 2c. 
coming from God (cf. 1 P 47); in Ac 20¥ ‘the 
good tidings of the free favour of God’; in 1 Ti 1" 
‘the good tidings of (7.e. about) the glory (2... 
the manifested perfection) of the blessed God.’ 
This good tidings about the kingdom Christ had 
also associated inseparably with His own person: 
Mk 8* 10? ‘For my sake and the gospel’s’: hence 
it is likewise called in Mk 1! ‘the gospel of (¢.e. 
about) Jesus Christ’; and thus it enters upon the 
second stage in its meaning. 

(2) After Christ’s death and resurrection it be- 
came the good tidings (not so much brought by, 
and proclaimed by, as) about Christ (cf. Ro 1+ ‘The 
good tidings from God about [epi] His Son’); see 
1Co 9"; also ‘the good tidings of (about) the 
glory (the manifested perfection) of Christ,’ 2 Co 4; 
or, simply, ‘the good tidings,’ 1Co 9%. So the 
apostolic (chiefly Pauline) use may be defined as 
the good tidings, coming from God, of salvation 
by His free favour through Christ. See Eph 1% 
(‘of our salvation’), Eph 6” (‘of peace’). Probably, 
though not so certainly as Weiss seems to think, 
the word (like our word preaching) sometimes 
expresses not so much the content itself as the 
act of proclaiming it: in this way we may perhaps 
explain the genitives of those who preach and 
those who hear in such passages as 2 Co 104 ‘We 
came as far as unto you in the gospel of Christ,’ 
2Co 4° ‘our gospel,’ Ro 2!° 16% ‘my gospel,’ 2.¢. 
our, my, exposition of the gospel; and Gal 2’ 
‘I have been intrusted with the gospel (the 
preaching of the gospel) to the uncircwmcision, 
even as Peter with the gospel to the circum- 
cision’; not the content being different, but the 
sphere and the emphasis (cf. 1 Co 15% ‘ Whether 
it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed’). 
In each of the passages where ‘my gospel’ or ‘my 
preaching of the gospel’ occurs, the writer appears, 
according to the context, to be laying stress on 
some particular point which it has been, his way 
to expound with special fulness as having been 
emphatically borne in upon him at the time of 
his preaching, or as closely affecting the case of 
the people to whom he is writing. Thus Christ 
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the Judge, the characteristic of the early mis- 
sionary preaching (Ac 17*), is the element on 
which he lays stress in the ‘our gospel’ of 1 Th 1’ 
(cf. vv.7!° and 2Th 161%), Again, in Ro 2", after 
his theme has been the equal responsibility of Jew 
and Gentile as doers of law, he recalls his proclama- 
tion of the fact that God will judge by Jesus Christ 
all men alike, not by their outward situations but 
by their inward attitudes (ra xpuyrrd). Once more, 
in 2Ti 28, in order to encourage Timothy in the 
midst of suffering, the writer shows how, in ‘his 
Gospel,’ he lays stress upon the ones state of 
Jesus the man and Christ the king,—king by 
royal descent and fulfilling prophetic anticipation. 
(Cf. 2 Co 48 7d evayyédov nud, and v.5 Xpiordv 
"Inootv Kipuyv, the Lordship of the raised Christ 
being, in fact, the sum of the Pauline preaching, 
Ph 2°), In none of these passages is there a 
single sign that he is hinting at a specific difference 
in the content of the gospel preached by himself 
and by the Twelve. 

The later sense of evayyédiov, a gospel in writing, 
and then one of the Four Gospels, does not appear 
in NT, though the way may be prepared for it by 
the usage in Mk 1} (see above). A second stage 
may be noted in the Didaché, c. xv.: ‘Reprove one 
another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye have it 
in the gospel.’ Here it seems to stand for a 
written body of Christian truth. Immediately 
afterwards we read: ‘Your prayers and your 
alms and all your deeds so do yeas ye have it in 
the gospel of our Lord.’ This might be a written 
collection of the teachings of Christ. Harnack— 
taking into account the text of the Lord’s prayer 
(viii. 2), also said to be ‘as the Lord commanded in 
his gospel,’ and xi. 3, ‘Touching the apostles and 
prophets, according to the ordinance (déyua) of the 
gospel so do ye’—suggests the Gospel of the 
Egyptians as the source (Texte ii. Proleg. 69 ff. 
and 79), The plural evayyéXa, of the Four Gospels, 
does not occur till Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 66). 
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(1) The Facts to be explained. 
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direct dependence ; (b) use of common docu- 
ments ; (c) oral tradition. 

8) The Source or Sources of the matter and order 
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This article will be taken up mainly with the 
subject of the Origin and Composition of the 
Four Canonical Gospels and their credibility as 


historical witnesses. These are points which can 
best be discussed for the four together, owing to 
the nature of the evidence, which is in part the 
same, or of similar character for all, in part arises 
directly from comparing them. Such an assignment 
of the space at command will, nevertheless, be felt 
to be disproportionate when the manifold interest 
of the Gospels, their exquisite beauty, the richness 
of the moral and spiritual instruction which they 
convey, and their preciousness to the Church, are 
considered. Yet it is rendered inevitable by the 
recent course and present position of critical in- 
quiry, and the intrinsic importance of the questions 
as to the authorship of the Gospels, their relations 
to one another, or the sources used in them. The 
amount of controversy which there has been on 
these subjects during the last 100 years has been 
enormous, and the evidence bearing on them is 
exceedingly complex. The attempt to discuss 
them, even with that degree of fulness which seems 
to be required in an article such as this, will render 
it impossible here to treat the Gospels from other 
points of view. At the same time, it ought to be 
remembered that there is hardly any aspect under 
which the Gospels may be regarded, which may not 
contribute some element that ought to be taken 
into account in a full appreciation of their character 
even as historical documents. In particular, it is 
necessary for this purpose that there should be a 
sympathetic and discerning study of their doctrinal 
teaching and of its relation to the faith of the 
early Church generally, as it may be gathered 
from other sources. 

I. TRADITION AS TO AUTHORSHIP. — The first 
three Gospels do not within their actual compass 
(i.e. apart from the titles) give any precise indica- 
tion of their authorship. As to the fourth, in a 
concluding passage which appears to be an addition 
to the original work, it is alleged to have been 
written by the disciple ‘whom Jesus loved, which 
also leaned back on his breast at the supper’ (cf. 
Jn 21% with v.2’), and to whom other allusions of 
the same kind in the course of the work doubtless 
also refer. 

It cannot be asserted that the titles cara Maé- 
Oatov, etc., proceeded from the authors themselves. 
The names rest, indeed, on as good MS evidence 
as any part of the text. But, from the nature of 
the case, they might have been prefixed at some 
time subsequent to the issue of the first copies. 
They unquestionably represent, however, the 
belief of the most important Churches before the 
time when Irenzeus wrote the first three books of 
his great work on Heresies, which he composed 
during the episcopate of Eleutherus (cire. A.D; 
175-190). For a general consideration of the 
evidence up to this time we must refer to the art. 
NT Canon. It must suffice here to say, (1) that 
although our four Gospels did not at once attain 
that position of unique authority which they held 
not long after the middle of the 2nd cent., yet it is 
easiest to explain the history of their reception in 
the Church on the supposition that they were 
authentic records of the apostolic age concerning 
the life and work of Jesus Christ, and that they 
were this to a degree of fidelity and fulness, in 
which no other documents even then existing 
could compare with them ; and (2) that the testi- 
mony of tradition raises a strong presumption in 
favour of the belief that they had severally some 
real connexion with the men whose names they 
bear. The formulas themselves, xar&é Ma0@aiov, 
etc., or evayyé\ov Kata Mad@aiov, etc., need not as 
first used have implied more than this. They 
would be compatible with the belief that the work 
in question contained virtually the teaching of the 
ua specified, though he had not himself written 
it down. 
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Further than this the external evidence by itself 
will not take us ; nevertheless, it furnishes an im- 
portant element for the solution of the problem. 

There are two or three more circumstantial 
traditions in regard to the composition of the 
Gospels which need to be mentioned, because they 
have, as we shall presently see, served to suggest 
or been used to confirm some of the chief theories 
designed to explain the internal phenomena of the 
Gospels. The most important are contained in 
two fragments, preserved in Eusebius’ HE (iii. 39), 
of a work of Papias which may probably have been 
written about A.D. 140. Often as they have been 
quoted, it may be well to give them here. The 
first relates to a writing by Mark— 

‘This also the presbyter used to say: Mark having become 
the interpreter (Epunvevris yevduevos) of Peter, wrote down accur- 
ately—not, however, in order (r#e:)—as many as he remembered 
of the things either spoken or done by Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor attended on Him, but afterwards, as I 
said, (attended on) Peter, who used to give his instructions 
according to what was required, but not as giving an orderly 
exposition (cévreziv) of the Lord’s words. So that Mark made 
no mistake in writing down some things as he recalled them. 
For he paid heed to one point, namely, not to leave out any 
of the things he had heard, or to say anything false in regard 
to them.’ 

The second fragment is as follows— 

‘Matthew, however, wrote the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, 
and every man interpreted them as he was able.’ 

The presbyter, on whose authority the former of 
these statements is made, was named John; and 
though he is to be distinguished from the apostle 
of that name, he was a companion of apostles and 
a personal follower of the fora Papias himself 
had conversed with this man, as we learn from 
another fragment (7b.). And from what we are told 
in that fragment as to the means by which Papias 
gathered information, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his statement as to Matthew’s record was 
derived from the same or a similar source. 

The more extreme critics of the earlier part of 
the present century used to argue that these 
accounts could not refer to our second and first 
Gospels. It is, however, coming to be admitted 
very widely among students of early Christian 
history that the statements in question would, at 
least at the time when Papias was writing, be 
connected with our Mt and Mk;; for it is hard 
to imagine that these could in the interval be- 
tween that time and the third quarter of the 2nd 
cent. have been substituted for other works bearing 
the same names, and could have completely ex- 
pelled such predecessors. This, however, does not 
preclude the possibility that there may have been 
differences greater or less between the writings to 
which Papias referred the traditions preserved by 
him and the works concerning which the state- 
ments under consideration had been originally 
made. There was more particularly room for 
difference between the Greek Gospel according to 
Mt and the Hebrew work spoken of, which would 
not be readily detected owing to the general 
ignorance of Hebrew among Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians. The description given of the work seems 
to point to a record in which discourses and sayings 
of Jesus decidedly predominated over mere narra- 
tive. The word \éya, indeed, means ‘ oracles’ and 
not ‘discourses.’ But while the term ‘the oracles’ 
might well from the first have been applied to our 
Lord’s words, it is hardly likely that it should so 
early have been applied to a writing of the NT as 
such. Moreover, even when the inspiration of the 
NT had come to be as clearly recognized as that of 
the OT, the term ‘the oracles’ would not have 
been a fitting one for a single work, simply on the 
ground that it formed part of the collection. | 

Passing by Lk, concerning the composition of 
which tradition has nothing very significant to tell 
us, we subjoin an interesting statement regarding 
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Jn. Clement of Alexandria relates (ap. Euseb. 
HE vi. 14), as a tradition handed down from the 
elders of former times, ‘that John last of all, per- 
ceiving that the outward facts had been set forth 
in the Gospels, being urged on by his friends 
and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
gospel.’ 

I. INTERNAL PHENOMENA.—Thus far we have 
spoken of the evidence supplied by tradition. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this confirms 
or is confirmed by the characteristics of the Gospels 
themselves. We proceed, therefore, in the first 
place, to consider the signs of relationship between 
the first three Gospels and the manner in which 
these are to be accounted for, or in other words 
the Synoptic Problem. 

i, The Synoptic Problem.—(1) The facts to be ex- 
plained. On comparing the first three Gospels, we 
observe in them a remarkable amount of similarity, 
both in the substance, the general arrangement 
and the precise order of their narratives, and the 
actual words and phrases employed. The general 
view of the course of events given in these Gospels 
is almost exactly the same, from the ministry of 
the Baptist onwards, the subject with which Mk 
opens. Not only so, but to a great extent they 
omit the same and record the same deeds and 
discourses and incidents. This common character 
becomes specially noticeable when we compare 
them with Jn, the contents of which are widely 
different ; and the suitability of the name Synoptic, 
which has been given to the first three, comes home 
to us with special force when that contrast with the 
Fourth is borne in mind. Nevertheless, even had 
we possessed the first three only, the amount of 
agreement between them would have called for 
explanation. For they are very brief accounts 
of a very full though comparatively short life. 
Moreover, they all make summary references to 
journeyings, periods of preaching and teaching, the 
working of man miiraoles of which they relate no 
details. The fact that out of all this possible 
material they preserve so largely the same selection, 
and that they deliver it so nearly in the same form, 
must be due to some cause or causes. 

So far we have spoken in general terms of the re- 
semblances between the first three Gospels. But, 
in the closer study of the fact, resemblances between 
pairs of them have also to be taken into account. 
The two most important groups of phenomena are 
in fact (a) the resemblances of Mk with Mt and 
Lk, either together or separately, and (6) the 
wholly additional matter common to Mt and Lk, 
but not contained in Mk. 

(a) With regard to the former, it is to be observed 
that by far the larger number of the narratives 
and pieces of discourse contained in Mk are given 
also in both Mt and Lk, and nearly all in either 
one or the other. Also that for the most part the 
order of narrative is the same in all three; so that 
we may speak of a Synoptic outline. The exceptions 
are somewhat more considerable in Lk than in Mt; 
but it is noteworthy that they are almost entirely 
different in the two. Further, the same mode 
of relating incidents, conversations, and sayings 
is frequently to be observed in all three, to the 
extent even of the same sequence of clauses, the 
same words and phrases being adopted ; but, even 
where this is not the case, there is very frequently 
similar close parallelism between Mk and one of 
the others; and, as before, this holds most often 
between Mt and Mk. 

(6) The additional matter, referred to above, 
which is common to Mt and Lk, consists for the 
most part of discourses and sayings. In a consider- 
able portion of it the resemblance even in language 
is very great; in other parts of larger total extent 
the similarity of form is noticeably less, though 
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the substance is the same. In place, however, of 
that similarity of order which we remarked upon 
in the case of the relations of Mt and Lk with Mk, 
we find in that of the matter now under considera- 
tion a great diversity of arrangement. In Mt we 
seem to see a disposition to mass it in discourses of 
some length, while in Lk various portions of it are 
given as belonging to various occasions. Again, 
they combine it very differently with the Synoptic 
outline. 

Besides the features which have been mentioned, 
there are some others that are less strongly marked, 
of which it will be most convenient to defer the 
notice till we have occasion to speak of the attempts 
which have been made to explain them, and which 
have served to fix attention on them. It is, indeed, 
true of those broader characteristics also, which 
have been described, that the clear and accurate 
observation of them has progressed hand in hand 
with the discussion of their causes. And it is one 
of the most certain gains to be expected from the 
study of the problem before us, that (whether we 
succeed in solving it or not) we cannot fail, through 
framing and testing our hypotheses, to become 
better acquainted with the actual contents of the 
Gospels, and to have both their common substance 
and their individual traits imprinted more deeply 
upon our minds. 

We will proceed to take a rapid survey of the 
theories that have been devised to account for the 
phenomena. 

(2) The theories that have been propounded.— 
Explanations of three kinds may be employed, 
while the principles involved in each may also 
be in various ways combined. The three chief 
kinds were all in one way or another tried within 
the first 30 years, from the time when, rather more 
than a century ago, active speculation on the 
subject began. 

(a) Direct dependence of one or of two of our 
present Gospels on the third, or of one on both 
the other two, might be assumed. This was the 
simplest kind of explanation of resemblances 
between them that could be given, and that which 
therefore lay most ready to hand. It had been 
employed by Augustine long before in one of the 
earliest examples of an interest, which was but 
momentary, in the literary criticism of the Gospels 
(De Consensu Evangelistarum, i. 2). He speaks of 
Mark as the ‘ pedisequus et breviator’ of Matthew. 
When, however, towards the latter part of the 18th 
cent. the critical study of the relations of the 
Gospels to one another began in earnest, the theory 
was also put forward that Mk’s was the original 
Gospel, which the others had expanded, while 
some even claimed this position for Lk. But the 
most celebrated theory of this period was Gries- 
bach’s, according to which Mk was regarded as 
a compilation from both Mt and Lk (Commentatio 
qua Marci evangeliwm totum e Matthei ct Luce 
commentarits descriptum esse monstratur, A.D. 
1789-90). 

(6) Resemblances might be traced to the use of 
common documents, and more room was left in 
this way than by the last kind of explanation for 
the differences between the Gospels to have arisen, 
which are remarkably intermingled with their 
resemblances. Eichhorn, whose twofold hypo- 
thesis was for a long time the most notable one 
of the type which we are now considering, made 
special efforts to account for the differences. He 
supposed that there was one chief document, an 
Urevangelium, or primitive Gospel, to which 
various additions, derived from oral teaching, were 
made as time wenton. The sections common only 
to two Gospels were explained by two evangelists 
having used the same copy. These were the 
governing ideas of his theory, both in its earlier 


and later form. At first (A.D. 1794) he attributed 
the differences between the Synoptic Gospels to 
the translation of the primitive Gospel by different 
persons (the evangelists themselves and others), 
and the verbal similarities to the use in part of 
the same translations by the evangelists, along with 
different ones and with the original. But the 
process here imagined of translation and of the 
cross use of other translations was felt to be too 
complicated. It was difficult, also, in this way to 
account for the large amount of the same or closely 
similar language. This pointed to a common Greek 
basis. Accordingly Eichhorn, in a revised form of 
his theory, assumed a single translation of the 
primitive Aramaic Gospel into Greek, and sup- 
posed this Greek document to have received addi- 
tions and modifications, extending in his imagina- 
tion the operation of this cause of variations, to 
make up for that of a multiplicity of translations 
which he had abandoned. 

(c) The common source was supposed to be an 
oral tradition to which a high degree of fixity had 
been given. Oral tradition could readily account 
for differences. But could it account for the 
strange resemblances? A theory based on it 
could claim to be scientific only in so far as it 
could suggest and render probable the existence 
of special historical conditions in the case in ques- 
tion, which would make it natural that the tradi- 
tion should be characterized by a fixity of form 
approximating to that of a written document, 
though still possessing somewhat greater pliability. 
Such a theory seems to have been first conceived, 
and was certainly first clearly set forth, by J. C. L. 
Gieseler, the celebrated Church historian, in his 
Historisch-kritischer Versuch iber die Entstehung 
und die fruehesten Schicksale der schriftlichen 
Ewangelien (A.D. 1818). Most of those who have 
found in oral tradition the key to explain the 
characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels, have, if 
they have shown any just appreciation of the 
nature of the problem to be solved, reproduced in 
the main very closely the features of Gieseler’s con- 
ception and his arguments. There was not room 
in this case for the same diversity as in the forms 
which could be given to the hypotheses of direct 
dependence and of common documents. At the 
same time, even the oral theory has been to some 
extent elaborated since Gieseler’s time to meet a 
fuller analysis of the phenomena. 

The name which must be mentioned next, in 
order that the course which investigation into the 
origin of the Gospels has actually followed may be 
rightly apprehended, is that of the great Schleier- 
macher. Instead of Eichhorn’s single parent 
document, he assumed a number of more or less 
extensive compilations of narratives, the idea of 
which, and his name for them (dyes), he took 
from Lk 1+, This theory, which has been called 
Diegesentheorie, he put forth in his work on Lk 
(1817). The view, however, of his which has 
exercised a determining influence on subsequent 
criticism is not this, but his interpretation ofthe 
fragment of Papias concerning Mt, published in 
SK (1832). It was to the effect that Matthew put 
together only a collection of discourses and sayings 
which was etterwards embodied in our Mt. Next 
very naturally came the suggestion that this docu- 
ment was the source also of the matter in the third 
Gospel which it has in common with the first, and 
which is not in the second. And we find this view 
more or less clearly indicated by Credner (1836) in 
his Hinleitung (§§ 87-89 and 91, pp. 201-206). He 
supposes also that the reminiscences of Peter’s teach- 
ing alluded to in the other fragments of Papias were 
worked up by another writer into our Mk (#6. § 90). 

The step most needed, however, in order that 
any decided progress should be made in solving the 
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Synoptic problem was, that a clearer and juster 
view than had so far prevailed of the relations 
between Mk and the other two Synoptics should be 
attained. And the way to this had already been 
opened by C. Lachmann in his article, ‘De Ordine 
Narrationum in Evangeliis Synopticis,’ in SK p. 
570 ff., 1835. He contended for the ‘priority’ of 
Mk, though he left open the question whether it 
was prior in the sense of representing an earlier 
form of the oral Gospel than the two others, or as 
having more simply and fully embodied a document 
used by the other two. C. H. Weisse, in his Die 
Evangelische Geschichte (1838), adopted the latter 
alternative, and combined with it the view that, 
along with this document, Matthew’s ‘ Logia’ was 
also used both in our first and our third Gospel. 
Here for the first time was that ‘two-document 
hypothesis’ which has since, and especially during 
the last 40 years or so, found so much favour. 
In the same year as that in which the above-named 
epoch-making book of Weisse’s appeared, C. G. 
Wilke published a work on the theme, Matthius 
oder Marcus, in which he did good service on 
behalf of Mk’s priority, and of the documentary 
as against the oral hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the Tiibingen School, which was 
just then rising into importance, and which for 
a considerable period held the most prominent 
place in the world of criticism, so far as Christian 
Origines were concerned, had committed themselves 
to the position that Mt was the first and Mk the 
last of the Synoptics. Later members of the school 
gave up the priority of Lk, but not of Mt. In the 
method of this school, the examination of the 
simple literary phenomena of the Gospels played 
only a very subordinate part. So far as _ these 
critics discussed the Gospels themselves and com- 
pared them, their object was chiefly to show how 
the several Gospels, by virtue of their individual 
characteristics, fitted in with and illustrated their 
own more general theories as to parties among the 
early Christians, and their tendencies. They en- 
deavoured to distinguish the bias of each writer 
which had led him to mould the narrative in a 
particular way; and on the ground thereof they 
assigned to each document its age and the measure 
of historical importance which they were willing to 
accord it. They insisted in an exaggerated way on 
the peculiarities of the several Gospels, and drew 
unwarranted inferences therefrom; nevertheless, 
their work may be of use in preventing us from 
overlooking the individuality of the several Gospels, 
which in some other speculations is too much 
ignored. 

The disposition of this school was to proceed to 
broad generalizations which had neither been 
reached nor verified by a careful and impartial 
examination of all the facts. In spite of the 
great ability of the chief men among them, and 
the permanent mark which they have left upon 
the study of early Christian history, their theories 
have in the main been overthrown, and that 
largely by men almost as ‘free’ as themselves from 
orthodox prepossessions. And in no respect has 
this been more signally the case than in regard to 
their criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The chief critical work of the last 40 years or so 
has been the lineal continuation and development 
of that of Weisse and Wilke. That is, the general 
tendency of it has been to establish more firmly 
the position that either the three Synoptic Gospels 
all made large use of a document which is to be 
seen with fewest additions, omissions, or changes 
of any kind in Mk; or that Mk itself is virtually 
that document; and further, that there existed 
another very early ‘source,’ a collection mainly 
of discourses and sayings, to which the matter 
common to Mt and Lk is to be traced. 
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Among the large number of critics, however, 
who would agree in these propositions when 
stated thus in general terms, there are not un- 
important differences. The most considerable, 
perhaps, is that while (a) many, agreeing with 
Weisse, suppose that both the first and third 
evangelist had and used this collection in the 
same, or substantially the same form, and that 
the diversity in the mode of the presentation of 
the common matter in the Gospels is due to 
the different treatment of the same document by 
the two evangelists, (8) there are others who 
suppose that the collection must have come into 
the hands of the third in a markedly different 
form from that in which the first had it. The 
former view is that which has been most before 
the world: it is held by H. J. Holtzmann (Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863; Einleitung in NT, 
1886), B. Weiss (Marcus-Evang. 1872; Matthéus- 
Evang. 1876 ; Leben Jesu, 1882; Einleitung, 1886), 
H. Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 1886), and others. But 
some eminent names may be cited on the side 
of the second view,—Reuss (Hist. of NT, p. 190 ff.), 
Lipsius (his views on the Synoptic problem are 
described by his pupil Feine, JB fiir Protest. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 1, 2). Weizsaicker may be said 
to hold an intermediate position (Untersuch. pp. 
129-220), 

Differences there are, also, among critics of 
the former of these two groups. One of the chief 
of these relates to the question whether the ‘Logia’ 
is most faithfully reproduced, especially as to order 
and arrangement, in Mt or Lk. Holtzmann and 
Wendt are on the side of Lk, B. Weiss of Mt. 
There are differences, again, as to the character 
and contents of the ‘Logia.’?’ Thus Holtzmann 
traces to it some portions of Lk which are peculiar 
to that Gospel as well as those common to Lk and 
Mt; while Weiss insists that historical cireum- 
stances must have been narrated in it as well as 
discourses. 

Another important subject of controversy relates 
to the part of Mark, the disciple of Peter, in the 
composition of our second Gospel. In B. Weiss’ 
view, Mark’s Gospel, derived chiefly from his re- 
miniscences of Peter’s teaching, was itself the 
document used (along with the ‘Logia’) by our 
first and third evangelists. On the other hand, 
the matter common to the three Synoptics may be 
supposed to be derived from a document older than 
any one of them. This only leaves room for Mark 
to have introduced touches here and there. Again, 
B. Weiss supposes that Mark himself (as well as the 
first and third evangelists) made use of the ‘Logia,’ 
though to a much more limited extent, and that thus 
the first and third used the ‘ Logia’ both directly 
and also in a measure mediately through Mk. 
But for this complicated theory he has found few 
adherents. [Resch (Agrapha, p. 27f.) and Titius 
(Theol. Studien in honour of Weiss, Gottingen, 
1897) may be mentioned as adopting it. ] 

Other critics, again, hold that the third evan- 
gelist must have known and to some degree made 
use of our Mt as well as his principal and older 
sources. Such arguments as may be adduced for 
this view have been most fully set forth by E. 
Simons in his monograph, Hat der dritte Hvan- 
gelist den kanonischen Matthius beniitzt ? 1880. 

The endeavour has also been made in recent 
times to supplement the theories as to the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels by tracing back varieties 
of form to different translations of the oldest 
Hebrew document. This attempt has especially 
been carried out by A. Resch in his laborious 
investigations, in the course of which he examines 
the citations of our Lord’s teaching in the whole 
range of early Christian literature, and compares 
them with parallels in the Gospels. See his 
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‘ Agrapha’ in Texte wu. Untersuch, v. Heft 4, 1889 ; 
and Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, x. Heft 1 and 3, 
1893-95. 

In England the oral theory has been far more 
widely accepted than it seems ever to have been 
in Germany, though among ourselves also it has, 
to a considerable degree, lost its hold in recent 
years. English readers will, however, rightly 
require that it should be kept in view in any dis- 
cussion of the problem. The most recent advocate 
of it is the Rev. A. Wright (see his Composition 
of the Four Gospels, 1890 ; Synopsis Bees Gospels, 
1896; and Problems in NT, 1898). e has given 
to the theory a new development by supposing 
that the catechetical instruction of Christians in 
the facts of the Gospel history was carried out in 
a very systematic manner, and that there existed 
different schools of catechists. To the present 
writer it seems that no form of the oral hypothesis 
can furnish an adequate explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the Gospels; yet he believes that the 
influence of the period of oral teaching needs to be 
taken into account, in dealing with the whole 
problem of the origin of the four Gospels, far more 
than it commonly is by the adherents of the 
various documentary hypotheses. 

The decision of most of the questions included 
in the subject before us must depend on the patient 
examination of a mass of particulars which cannot 
be set forth here. But it may be well to indicate 
in general terms the nature and bearing of the 
evidence on some of the chief points at issue. We 
pass on, therefore, to consider— 

(3) The Source or Sources of the matter and 
order convmon to the three Synoptic Gospels.—lt 
will not be profitless, in the first place, briefly to 
give the reasons for which Griesbach’s theory has 
been generally abandoned. That theory is at first 
sight tempting. It seems to account readily for 
the fact that not only do we find in Mk so much 
that is common also to Mt and Lk, but that traits 
and words and expressions which occur, some in 
Mt, some in Lk, in narratives that are parallel, 
are frequently found in combination in Mk; so 
that this Gospel, while it is on the whole shorter, 
is generally fuller in the narratives it does contain. 
It is not impossible that in some, and even a 
good many cases, words, etc., from Mt or Lk 
may have been introduced, ¢.g. by the hand of an 
editor, into the second Gospel as we have it. But 
the theory of perah ation cannot explain the 
phenomena as a whole. For (a) to carry out the 
process of analysis and combination to the extent 
required by this hypothesis would be a very com- 
plicated and difficult task, such as no one, especi- 
ally in that age, would be likely to undertake. 
The supposition that Mt and Lk reproduced Mk, 
or the document embodied therein, with some 
abbreviations and alterations which are largely 
different because they acted independently, is a 
far simpler one. oreover, it accounts for a 
large part of the similarity between Mt and Lk 
themselves, which, on Griesbach’s theory, is left 
wholly unexplained. (b) The reasons that can be 
alleged, on Griesbach’s theory, for Mk’s relinquish- 
ing the order of narratives in Mt to follow Lk, 
and vice versa, and for his omission of so much 
which those Gospels contain, though he is supposed 
in other cases to have combined them, appear to 
be very arbitrary. (c) A mere compiler could 
hardly have been able to give to his work the 
force and freshness and vividness which peculiarly 
characterize Mk. 

We turn to the question whether the chief 
source common to the three was a certain tradi- 
tion of oral teaching or a document. In judging 
of the adequacy of the former to account for the 
facts, it seems important, first of all, to distin- 


guish between the effect which oral teaching might 
have, on the one hand, in determining the general 
character of the selection and presentation of the 
matter recorded, and, on the other hand, in securing 
a fixed order of sequence in the relation of particular 
incidents and pieces of discourse. Now, the con- 
tents and general form of the Synoptic outline, as 
we see it most simply in Mk, is such as might 
naturally arise from the circumstances and needs 
of the preaching of the gospel, as soon as its 
message was delivered to those who had not them- 
selves known Jesus. In the earliest days after 
Pentecost, among the people of Jerusalem and the 
crowds from Galilee to whom the great Prophet 
of Nazareth had been a familiar figure, it was 
enough for the apostles to testify that He had 
risen from the dead. Even to a man like Cornelius, 
whom the fame of His deeds could not but have 
reached in a more or less distinct and accurate 
form, it might be enough to say, ‘The word which 
he sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 
good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord 
of all)—that saying, ye yourselves know, which 
was published throughout all Judea, beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached ; even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God 
anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power ; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed with the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which he 
did, both in the country of the Jews and in Jeru- 
salem; whom also they slew, hanging him on a 
tree’ (Ac 10%), But more and more, as years 
passed, and as the gospel was carried to fresh 
circles, men would wish to have particulars about 
the life and work of Jesus; and it would be neces- 
sary that a right impression of Him and His 
ministry should be imparted, in order that the 
meaning of His cross and resurrection should be in 
any measure understood. For this purpose an 
expansion would be needed of that brief summary 
which has just been quoted. The preachers would 
seek to set before their hearers in a comprehensive 
manner, and within such limits as oral teaching 
imposed, a view of the person of Jesus in its 
attractive grace and holiness and goodness, as He 
had been known to themselves and to the multi- 
tudes who followed Him, to enable them to realize 
His supernatural character, as it was evidenced by 
His wonder-working power, and the authority with 
which He spake. A detailed chronicle was not 
what was wanted ; they wished simply to impart a 
clear Geced ea of His mission and His credentials. 
The desired end could be best attained by a sketch 
which should give prominence to the salient 
features of His work, and which, while it con- 
tained some pou rsnones descriptions of His 
occupations at different periods, and of the im- 
pression produced by His teaching and miracles, 
and marked a few chief epochs in His ministry, 
should be confined, for the rest, to an account of 
some important incidents and sayings, selected as 
examples out of a mass of others that might haye 
been told. When they passed to the last days of 
His life, and His death, the mode of treatment 
would naturally be different. Here it would be 
no longer a question merely of illustrations. Be- 
sides all other reasons for giving a fuller narrative, 
such as the natural interest of the closing scenes, 
and the deep impression which all their details 
had made on the minds and hearts of the preachers 
themselves, it was necessary to press home and to 
justify the idea of asuffering Messiah. In addition 
to these aims, which tended to impart a particular 
form to the accounts orally delivered, the close 
intercourse maintained among the original group 
of Christian missionaries, even after they had 
begun to move about, and the similarity of the 
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conditions under which this group at least was 
doing its work, and the influence which a few of 
the stronger characters would exert, together with 
the simplicity of mind and want of general educa- 
tion of the early disciples, would tend to establish 
and confirm a habit of telling the story in a 
particular way common to them all. 

Now, the general mode of presenting the life 
and work of Jesus Christ in the Synoptic Gospels 
on oe to that which has just» been described. 
In other words, it is such as we might have 
expected, if the characteristics of the oral method 
of communicating the facts most needful to be 
known came to be imprinted on the written narra- 
tive. The form of the common record is not that 
which would have been naturally adopted by a 
writer who approached his subject and made use 
of his materials in the spirit and manner of a 
chronicler or biographer. 

The range of the parallelism between the 
Sacre must be considered in this connexion. 
The fact that it begins with the ministry of the 
Baptist may well be accounted for by all three 
having used a document which began thus. But 
even so, the cause of this being made the starting- 
point in such a document seems worthy of con- 
sideration, especially when we observe how that 
of the apostolic preaching as described in Acts 
was wont to be the same (cf. Ac 17? 137%), Wecan 
understand that it was a natural one for those 
who had such an aim as has been above suggested. 
The mystery of Christ’s birth could not be freely 
spoken of at first to the unconvinced. On the 
other hand, the testimony of His great predecessor, 
whose work had made such a wide impression, 
afforded a fitting point of departure for commend- 
ing Jesus to the faith of men. In this respect also, 
then, the habits of the period of oral teaching seem 
to have left their mark. : 

Considerations which are in part analogous may 
help also to explain why the parallelism between 
the Synoptics terminates where it does in the 
midst of the evidences of the resurrection. All 
three describe in a very similar manner the visit of 
the women to the tomb, and the appearance of the 
angel (Lk two angels) to them. After this point 
they differ widely. The assumption that they 
used a common document, which ended abruptly 
here, will go far to account for this. Still it is 
remarkable that it should have terminated in this 
fashion, and also that the difference in the con- 
cluding narratives should be so wide as itis. The 
early history of the preaching of the gospel may 
possibly again furnish a clue to the right explana- 
tion. At first the apostles were mainly occupied 
with bearing testimony to the resurrection of 
Jesus. They were themselves profoundly convinced 
of this great fact, and they called upon men to 
believe it on their word. They did not care to 
enter upon an elaborate tabulation of all His 
appearances; such would not be demanded of 
them. They would speak now of one, now of 
another. Subsequently, as we have said, the need 
for some account of the life and teaching and 
death of Jesus arose. The two things were in a 
measure distinct, and might for a time be kept so. 
Moreover, a certain method of narration might, 
under the conditions which we have indicated, have 
been commonly observed in the latter case, such 
as may never have existed in regard to the testi- 
mony to His resurrection. hie: 

The correspondences between the Synoptics in 
words and phrases show that they are connected 
by derivation from common sources of information, 
which were in Greek. This, however, does not 
of itself put the oral theory out of court, though it 
has sometimes been supposed todo so. For when 
we remember that the Aramaic-speaking territory 
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in Palestine was surrounded by a belt of Greek- 
speaking districts, and also that many Hellenists 
yearly visited Jerusalem, we can see that from 
very early days—from the moment, indeed, that 
the Church began to expand—an oral tradition in 
Greek must have arisen, corresponding to that in 
Aramaic. 

The resemblance, however, between the three 
Synoptic Gospels extends far beyond those broad 
features of which above we have so far been 
speaking. If the additional matter in Mt and 
Lk be omitted, there will be found remaining in 
each of them, with, comparatively speaking, very 
few exceptions, the contents of Mk given in ex- 
actly the same order,—the same sequence being 
maintained not merely in respect to events which 
stood in close historical connexion, but also in 
respect to sections which do not appear to have 
been so united. This seems clearly to point to 
the use of a common document. It is specially 
difficult to understand how, after insertions, some- 
times of considerable length, the common thread 
could again and again have been taken up in the 
first and third Gospels exactly where it had been 
dropped, solely under the operation of tradition. 
But it is exactly what would happen if the writers 
had a document before them. 

A comparison of the language, the words, the 
succession of clauses, the structure of sentences 
and paragraphs in the Synoptic Gospels, leads to 
the same conclusion. The extent of the element 
common to all three is remarkable. But, in order 
that the evidence bearing on the question at issue 
may be appreciated, it is necessary that attention 
should be fixed, not so much on this, as on the 
resemblance of Mt and Lk separately to Mk. 
Between these pairs, and especially between Mt 
and Mk, there will be found to be close similarity, 
amounting frequently to identity, saving a few 
words here and there, in sentence after sentence 
and passage after passage. Moreover, the char- 
acter of the resemblances should be noted. We 
can understand that even in oral tradition striking 
sayings should have been preserved in a fixed 
form; and there would be special reason for fidelity 
in repeating all the teaching of the Lord. But 
there is also in the Synoptic Gospels an amount 
of close agreement in ordinary narration which 
is very difficult to explain by oral transmission, 
because there could be no sufficient motive for 
the care necessary to secure it. 

Advocates of the oral theory allege the reten- 
tiveness of Eastern memories, and the habit of 
preserving orally the Rabbinic traditions, or the 
instances, common among Mohammedans, of being 
able to repeat the whole or large portions of the 
Koran. But it should be remembered that what 
has to be explained in the present case is, not the 
preservation of a record after its very words had 
come to be regarded as sacred, but the process 
itself of forming the fixed tradition. Could it 
have been fixed down to so many mere turns of 
expression as the result of the work of the apostles’ 
teaching and preaching freely? And would either 
they or their immediate fellow-workers in instruct- 
ing others have had any reason to insist on the 
reproduction of what they taught with that sort 
of uniformity ? ; 

Again, it is said that the oral theory alone will 
account for the differences between the Gospels. 
But the force of this argument seems to depend 
on adopting a point of view which is too much 
that of our own time. The writers of our Gospels 
would feel themselves to be far more nearly on 
a level with those of the documents (assuming 
that they had such before them) which they used, 
than men of later generations could. d it is 
the natural tendency of historians who embody 
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matter from other writings in their own works to 
abbreviate parts of it, to improve the style, or at 
least to alter it in accordance with their own 
habits of expression, and at times, after picturing 
to themselves the scenes described, to represent 
them in their own way. Many of the differences 
between Mk and the two other Synoptic Gospels 
are of this character. This is especially the case 
in regard to Lk, the differences between which 
and Mk are, as has been said, the greatest. More- 
over, even in the case of intentional quotation, 
there was in ancient times less desire for scrupu- 
lous accuracy in regard to the exact words used 
than there is at the present day. 

(4) The Source or Sources of the matter common 
to Mé and Lk.—The phenomena here are in various 
respects different from those examined under the 
last head, and other considerations have to be 
applied to them. The material in question forms 
such a distinct mass that even on the oral hypo- 
thesis it must be supposed to have been collected 
and shaped separately from that account of the life 
and work of Christ upon which our attention has 
so far been fixed, and to have been subsequently 
in the first and third Gospels combined there- 
with. And indeed we may, with at least as good 
reason as before, attribute an important share to 
the influences of the period of oral teaching in 
forming the body of tradition now in question, 
though the needs to be met were different from 
those which called forth a general presentation 
of our Lord’s work. Disciples who were familiar 
with the main facts of His life would be impelled 
to recur again and again to His precepts, which 
were to be the guide and support of their lives. 
Those sayings especially would be called to mind 
and repeated which set forth the character that 
was to distinguish the true followers of Christ, or 
which gave an authoritative decision in matters 
of ordinary conduct, or which inculcated the spirit 
that was to govern the members of the infant 
Christian communities in their relations with one 
another, or prescribed the rules that were to guide 
the missionaries of the gospel, or which afforded a 
solace and stay under persecution and sorrow, or, 
lastly, which spoke of that great consummation, 
that coming of the Lord and judgment upon an 
evil world, for which their hearts yearned so 
eagerly. In view of these wants, it would be 
exceedingly probable that sayings, parables, and 
discourses upon these themes should soon come to 
be put together and handed on in the shape of 
larger or smaller collections even before they were 
written down (ef. Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter, 
pp. 369-401). They would form, as it were, a 
body of divine law, treasured in the communities 
of Christians. The form and contents of the dis- 
courses in Mt specially suggest this origin. Other 
traits appear in Lk which would also be natural 
after such a history of the preservation of the 
material. 

But can the resemblances between these two 
Gospels be explained solely on the oral theory? 
Those who think so have a stronger case here 
than in regard to the resemblances between the 
same Gospels and Mk. There the close parallelism 
between the sequence of sections furnished a strong 
argument against that theory; here the great dis- 
similarity of arrangement is a serious difficulty in 
the way of the hypothesis that the same document 
was used by both evangelists. There, again, the 
similarity is found in ordinary narrative; here 
the matter in question consists almost entirely of 
Christ’s own teaching, which would be likely to 
be preserved with special accuracy even in oral 
repetition. Nevertheless, there is in a consider- 
able portion of the passages under consideration 
an amount of verbal agreement which it is hard 


to account for without supposing some intervention 
of writing. ; 

By those who suppose that the use of a single 
documentary source, which contained all this 
matter, will explain the phenomena, efforts are 
made to reconstruct that document through a 
critical comparison of Mt and Lk. In each it 
may certainly have been altered in different ways 
Bus at different points; and it will be fair to 
remember that the divergence between the two 
Gospels, as they now lie before us, would in all 
probability be greater than that between either of 
them and the common source. Further, many 
pieces of teaching in it may have been introduced 
by formulas such as ‘Jesus said,’ which specified 
no particular occasion. The recently discovered 
Oxyrhynchus fragment affords an illustration of 
sayings so compiled. The very different positions 
which the same sayings occupy in the first and 
third Gospels may thus be less inconsistent with 
their derivation from a common document than we 
at first fancy. Possibly, it would not have been 
necessary for either of the evangelists to do such 
violence to the source as we may be inclined 
at first to fancy, in pursuing different plans 
in the arrangement of their material. That 
the first was inclined to mass together similar 
material, seems to be rendered probable by the 
fact that there are one or two cases in which 
pieces of teaching from Mk and from another 
source seem to have been woven together in Mt, 
which in Lk remain separate. Thus Lk has an 
account of a charge to the Twelve (9%°) which is 
closely parallel to Mk 6%8. He has also an address 
to the Seventy in ch. 10. Now, the substance of 
vv.22 of the latter is found woven with the 
substance of Mk 6° in Mt 10776 Something of 
the same kind oa gee be observed on com- 
paring Mi 24.25) Mic 13)" ike 2) 6 17st ees 
1922-28, Yet, to show how cautious we must be 
in drawing inferences, it may be worth while to 
observe that in Lk 10! compared with Mt 10 
and 11%-*4, the usual parts, so to speak, of the 
two evangelists are reversed. 

In connexion with the question before us, the 
greater or less clearness and naturalness of the 
contexts in which the same sayings occur in Mt 
and Lk respectively must also be taken into 
account. But this is a subject on which there is 
wide diversity of view. To the present writer it 
seems that the connexions are far more often 
obscure and difficult in Lk than in Mt. But 
however this may be, and when every allowance 
has been made which our ignorance of the actual 
form of the common document may suggest, it 
remains very difficult to believe either, on the one 
hand, that any one in the circle in which the first 
Gospel must have been composed should have 
employed the amount of literary art and labour 
necessary to construct the discourses found in that 
Gospel out of fragments; or that, on the other 
hand, the third evangelist, if he had those wholes 
before him, should have felt it to be his duty to 
break them up. ad 

Moreover, the hypothesis that the two evan- 
gelists derived all this matter from the same 
document, is as incapable as the oral theory of 
explaining tNe singular phenomenon referred to 
above as to the degree of agreement in different 
parts (see i. (1) ()). For the character of the sub- 
ject-matter in the two classes of parallel passages 
affords no reason for either evangelist having pre- 
served it with so much less fidelity in the one case 
than in the other. It would seem to be more 
possible to account for the facts by supposing 
that two compilations which had in the main an 
independent history, though copies of some of the 
same written fragments have passed into each, 
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have been embodied in the first and third Gospels 
respectively, 

(5) Some subsidiary features of relationship.— 
There are no groups of facts indicative of con- 
nexion between the Synoptic Gospels, or between 
pairs of them, which are at all comparable in 
extent and prominence with those discussed under 
the two last headings. A few others, however, 
which need investigation must be briefly noticed. 

(a) In spite of the signs of ‘ priority’ in Mk on 
the whole, there are cases in which Mt or Lk or 
both of them have a stronger appearance of origin- 
ality in particular words, or turns of expression, 
and even in the character of a whole section. Mk 
14-45 21-12 31-6 compared with their parallels, may 
be taken as examples. Similarly, there are in- 
stances in which Mk has words or phrases not 
like his usual style, and which occur more fre- 
quently in one or both the others (e.g. 6 marhp 6 év 
tois ovpavois in Mk 11%=Mt 6%. It appears only 
here in Mk, but is common in Mt). 

(6) Again, although the records of Christ’s teach- 
img are so much more limitedin Mk than in Mt and 
Lk, that Gospel has, in certain cases, accounts of 
discourses which, so far as they extend, are closely 
parallel with Mt and Lk; at the same time, the 
accounts of these two are longer and, to a greater 
or less degree, parallel with one another. Here, 
plainly, Mk is not the source, and does not in all 
respects most fully represent it (e.g. cf. Mk 178 
with Mt 37” and Lk 3717; Mk 3” with Mt 124-87 
and Lk 1125-26 and 122), 

(c) In narratives in which Mt and Lk are on the 
whole closely parallel with Mk, they yet have 
little touches, phrases, etc., in common, which are 
not in Mk (e.g. ef. Mk 23 with Mt 9? and Lk 538; 
Mk 29 with Mt 9° and Lk 5%; Mk 2” with Mt 
97 and Lk 5°”), 

Holtzmann’s assumption, in his Synopt. Evang., 
that although the source common to the three 
Synoptic Gospels is on the whole most nearly re- 
produced in Mk, yet there are cases in which it 
has been more exactly preserved in the other two, 
seems capable of explaining many at least of these 
phenomena inasimple manner. Itshould, further, 
be remembered that some discourses or incidents of 
which that document may have contained accounts, 
may also have been elsewhere recorded in a fuller 
or slightly different form, and that Mt and Lk 
may have known of these other records, and have 
adopted them, or at least been influenced by their 
recollection of them, in particular instances. 

These considerations render it unnecessary to 
suppose, with B. Weiss, that Matthew’s ‘ Logia’ 
(if we may for convenience so speak) was used in 
the composition of Mk, as well as in Mt and Lk, 
though in Mk only to a very much smaller extent. 
They also go far to destroy the force of such 
evidence as is alleged in support of the view that 
our first Gospel was known and made use of by 
our third evangelist. The wide differences between 
the two render it very difficult to suppose this 
to have been the case. Ways of accounting for 
coincidences between them which do not assume 
knowledge of one Gospel by the writer of the 
other are therefore to be det gees In addition 
to those already suggested, it may be observed 
that accidental agreement, revision by later hands, 
and unintentional assimilation of the texts of the 
two by copyists, may well in conjunction be respon- 
sible for a considerable number of the instances. 
Others explain the class of phenomena to which 
we are referring, by the supposition (alluded to 
above, p. 237) that the third evangelist knew the 
first. Holtzmann himself has adopted this view, 
thus rendering his earlier hypothesis, that the 
original common document differed in certain 
respects from Mk, and is at times more exactly 
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reproduced in the first and third Gospels, to a creat 
extent unnecessary, as he has explained in his 
Einleitung, pp. 363, 364. Itis only suggested, how- 
ever, that the third evangelist was influenced by 
‘reminiscences’ of Mt, which is in itself a con- 
fession that the evidences of dependence are some- 
what vague and scanty. We believe that we shall 
have the majority of critics on our side in asserting 
that they are altogether too slight to withstand 
the case that may be made out, on pure grounds 
of general probability and apart from any theory 
of inspiration, against any knowledge of the first 
Gospel by the writer of the third, from the wide 
divergences between them. 

(6) Features peculiar to the Synoptic Gospels 
severally, and summary with regard to the com- 
position of each. 

As the question of the composition of Mt is the 
most complex and difficult, we will reserve it till 
the last, and begin— 

(a) With Mark. It will, I believe, be very gener- 
ally allowed by critics at the present day that 
the Mark who is referred to in NT had a part of 
some kind in the composition of our second Gospel ; 
for the tradition to that effect is too strong to be 
altogether set aside. But what was that part? 
It is well known that this Gospel is distinguished 
by many touches which it is specially natural to 
attribute to recollection of Bt. Peter’s teach- 
ing. But did these form part of the work which 
was used in the composition of Mt and Lk, and 
were they eliminated by the writers of these 
Gospels? In other words, was our Mk itself, as 
we have it, one of the original documents into 
which the Synoptic Corba are to be analyzed ? 
Or, on the other hand, did Mark himself take a 
document—the same which was used in Mt and Lk 
—and revise it, though much more slightly, only 
adding to it traits here and there which he had 
derived from his close intercourse with St. Peter ? 
It cannot be said that criticism has as yet even 
approximated to a decision on this point. If a 
well-assured position in regard to it is ever reached, 
it must be mainly through a careful examination 
and weighing of all those individual points in 
which Mk differs from the other two Synoptic 
Gospels in parallel contexts, in order to ascertain 
whether they can best be explained as the result 
of alteration in Mk, or revision in the two others. 
But, in regard to point after point, several con- 
siderations have to be borne in mind; there is 
also a possibility sometimes of other explanations 
of the facts; and throughout, the bias of each 
critic is apt to tell in favour of one theory or 
another, so that it is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to form a sound general impression. 

(6) The question of the authorship and com- 
position of the third Gospel cannot be separated 
from that of the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
generally admitted, on the ground of remarkably 
plentiful indications of style and other character- 
istics, that the composition of these two books 
was the work of the same hand; and further, 
that the second of them includes accounts of some 
of St. Paul’s missionary journeys by one who was 
himself a companion of his at the time. But the 
question of the authorship is at first sight rendered 
complex by evident signs that other sources have 
been used as well in certain parts of both works. 
It will, however, I believe, be found to be much 
simpler than is generally supposed. For those 
portions of the Acts, or certain of them, which are 
allowed to be by a companion of St. Paul are, if I 
mistake not, marked to an eminent degree by those 
special words and expressions which are found 
throughout the two works, though in many parts 
they are scattered sparsely. That is to say, the 
man who wrote those memorials of journeys in 
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which he himself accompanied the apostle, was the 
same who put together accounts, written and oral, 
which he obtained from others, of the life and 
teaching of Christ and the early history of the 
Church, and in reproducing them left upon them 
some marks of his own literary habits. (See 
Expositor, 1893, pt. i. p. 336f.) If, then, the 
author of the Gospel and the Acts was a companion 
of St. Paul, it will be readily allowed that he was 
none other than Luke, who is singled out by 
tradition. 

St. Luke has placed a short introduction at the 
beginning of his Gospel (1!*) which is full of sig- 
nificance both as to the method in which the 
knowledge of the life and teaching of Christ 
was preserved generally, and as to the purpose 
of his own book. He distinguishes virtually two 
periods in the history of the transmission of the 
facts up to the time at which he was writing. 
First they were delivered orally by those who 
‘from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word’; then after a time 
attempts began to be made to write down what 
had been thus learned, or portions of it. Indi- 
vidual members of the Church were also more or 
less fully and carefully instructed in the facts. 

Advocates of the oral theory have asserted 
that St. Luke treats the written accounts to 
which he refers as no longer possessing import- 
ance. They find this meaning in the aorist é7e- 
xelpnoav. But the force of the aorist will be fully 
recognized if we regard it as emphasizing the difh- 
culty of the task and the tentative character of 
the efforts to perform it. Unquestionably, his aim 
was to supply something more adequate. But 
there is nothing in his language inconsistent with 
the supposition that he was prepared to make use 
of any suitable written material that came to his 
hand, as well as of traditions orally delivered. 
And it is in every way most natural to suppose 
that he would do this. 

If the arguments described above (i. (3)) be sound, 
the record which is most nearly represented in Mk, 
or that Gospel itself, was one of the chief docu- 
ments that he used. He may besides this have 
had another document, whence mainly he derived 
that subject-matter which is common to him with 
Mt—a document where it was arranged to a great 
extent in a manner different from that in which 
we find it in the first Gospel. Or, again, he may 
have obtained it by an independent labour of 
collection, by himself transcribing short pieces 
which had been early committed to writing, or 
by making extracts from longer accounts, such 
as those to which he seems to refer in his preface, 
and also by writing down some things immediately 
from oral tradition. In one or other of these ways, 
also, he acquired those additional parables, pieces 
of teaching, and incidents, siecial to his Gospel 
which he introduces into the Synoptic outline, 
including them more particularly in the long 
insertion between Christ’s departure from Galilee 
(9) and His final ascent to Jerusalem (19*), the 
point at which Lk again begins to run parallel to the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. His account of the 
birth of John the Baptist, and the birth and early 
years of our Lord, nay very probably have been 
taken from some special written narrative. It has 
a peculiarly Aramaic colouring and other features 
of its own. It would have been a very congenial 
occupation to a man such as from his two works 
we know the author of the third Gospel to have 
been, to make notes of information that he received 
concerning the life and work of Jesus, to copy 
out and keep precious pieces of His teaching. He 
may have begun to do this long before he set 
forth the material he had amassed in his Gospel, 
or even thought of doing so; and visits to Pales- 


tine, as on the occasion when St. Paul was seized 
at Jerusalem and imprisoned at Cesarea, would 
give him very favourable opportunities for going 
on with this work. bs 

(c) The question as to the composition and 
authorship of the first Gospel is rendered specially 
complicated by the fact that there is a strong and 
unwavering early tradition that the Apostle Mat- 
thew wrote in Hebrew, while the relations of our 
Mt with the other Synoptics, and especially with 
Mk, which are evidently through the Greek, are 
of a kind to preclude the idea that, as it stands, 
it is a mere translation. The manner in which 
these facts are recognized and dealt with by such 
an eminent advocate of the oral theory as West- 
cott is very instructive. ‘The parts,’ he writes, 
‘of the Aramaic oral Gospel which were adopted 
by St. Matthew already existed in the Greek 
counterpart. The change was not so much a 
version as a substitution ; and frequent coincidence 
with common parts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
which were derived from the same oral Greek 
Gospel, was a necessary consequence’ (Introd. p. 
228 n.). It is, however, very difficult to conceive 
how the process suggested could have been carried 
out in such a way as to produce the actual 
phenomena. It is much simpler to suppose that, 
with the view of supplementing a Greek document 
which existed already (viz. Mk or the document 
most nearly represented by it), he translated from 
a Hebrew (or Aramaic) Gospel, which may well 
have been composed by, or may at least in some 
way have been connected with the teaching of, the 
Apostle Matthew. But we seem to have no means 
of deciding whether such a work contained other 
portions corresponding to the matter in Mk. It 
may have done so, and the touches peculiar to Mt 
and that Hebraic tone and disposition to empha- 
size the connexion between the new dispensation 
and the old, which are more or less noticeable in 
it as a whole, may be thence derived. The manner 
also in which the subject-matter taken from the 
ditferent sources has been combined in the Greek 
Mt may have been influenced by the order in the 
Hebrew work. For although Papias’ description 
of St. Matthew’s work as ‘ The Oracles,’ as well as 
the nature of the matter which there is most 
reason to suppose taken from it, make it highly 
probable that it was specially characterized by 
the records it gave of Christ’. teaching, its con- 
tents need not have been strictly confined to this. 
Some light might be thrown on these points if 
we knew more of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ; for it is not unnatural to surmise that 
this heretical Gospel may have been based upon, 
or have borne some similarity to, the Hebrew Mt. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of this work also 
is so scanty that no conclusions can be safely 
drawn from it. (All that is known respecting the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews has been recently 
a nd and reviewed by Harnack, Chron. 1. 
p. 625 ff.). 

Once more, however, it is difficult to conceive. 
in a simple manner how the Greek Mt could havé 
been translated from a Hebrew original, even in 
those parts where it is not parallel with Mk; for 
its observed relations with Lk have also to be taken 
into account. How does there come to be in these 
two Gospels that singular combination of parallel 
passages whose verbal similarity is such that they 
could not have been obtained through independent 
translation, with others sufficiently different to be 
so accounted for? We may, perhaps, get a hint 
of the circumstances under which this resulted 
from Papias’ reference to a time when there was 
no received representative of Matthew’s Hebrew 
work, but each translated it as he could. Sucha 
state of things may well have led to the trans- 
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lation of different portions having been written 
down at different times. Some of these translated 
fragments may have become current before others, 
and so have been embodied in both Mt and Lk. 

Finally, it is to be observed that, in spite of the 
difficulties which we have discussed in regard to 
the connexion between our Greek Mt and a 
Hebrew source, it is marked by features which 
fully justify us in regarding it as that setting 
forth of the Gospel history in Greek which kept 
closest both in spirit and in form to the mode of 
presenting the Gospel in the Aramaic-speaking 
Church. 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its rela- 
tion to the Synoptic Gospels.—It is impossible 
to review here the whole subject of the author- 
ship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
and many points connected therewith may be 
more naturally treated in the article specially 
devoted to this Gospel. In a general article on 
the Gospels, however, it will be suitable, and even 
necessary, that we should compare the first three 
Gospels as a class with the fourth, and consider 
some of the questions raised by the contrast which 
they present. Some of the chief difficulties felt in 
regard to the genuineness and authenticity of Jn 
are in point of fact due to, while others have been 
mainly suggested and are emphasized by, its 
differences from the Synoptics. It is also not less 
true, though it has been less commonly noticed, 
that there are features in the Synoptic Gospels 
which are not easily understood when they are 
viewed in the light of Jn; for the superior 
credibility of the respective accounts is by no 
means always on one side. 

‘We will therefore touch on the main respects in 
which the representations of the life and work 
and person of Christ in Jn and the Synoptic 
Gospels need to be examined in relation to one 
another, and then discuss briefly the problem how 
the subject as a whole should have come to be 
presented in these two ways, and whether it is 
consistent with the truth of each, and with the 
traditional authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) The march of events, manner in which Christ's 
person and office were manifested, and method and 
effects of His ministry.—That Synoptic outline, to 
which allusion has already been made, is of a 
simple character. Immediately after the baptism 
of Jesus and His temptation in the wilderness 
have been recorded, it proceeds to the opening of 
His ministry in Galilee, and is entirely occupied 
with His works and teaching in that district and 
the neighbouring parts to the east and north, till 
His final departure therefrom. It seems then to 
conduct Him continuously to Jerusalem for that 
Passover at which He suffered, though it does so 
by more or less protracted and_ circuitous journey- 
ings, in the course of which He is still seen 
engaged in His work of teaching and healing. 
For anything the Synoptic Gospels say, we might 
suppose that Jesus paid no visit to Jerusalem 
during His ministry till that time when He was 
crucified. Further, we note that between the two 
limits, the first proclamation of the gospel in 
Galilee and His crucifixion, not one of them gives 
chronological marks properly so called. They 
scarcely even note the passing of the seasons. 
(There is an indication of the occurrence of a spring- 
time, Mt 12!=Mk 28=Lk 6}, and there are one or 
two allusions to observances which were connected 
with particular times of year). It is true that the 
more carefully we study the Synoptic Gospels, the 
more clearly do we perceive in our Lord’s work as 
they represent it certain stages and turning-points 
which follow one another according to a very 
natural order of development. And we may con- 
clude that their arrangement of His words and 


deeds corresponds in the main to successive periods 
in His life. But these periods can be ascertained 
only by a study of the internal character of the 
narrative. 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the 

flight of time during Christ’s ministry is marked, 
not indeed by ordinary chronology or references 
to events of external history, but by the mention 
of several Jewish feasts. This Gospel is in fact 
chiefly taken up with records of what happened 
during the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of these feasts. In a word, the centre of 
interest in the Synoptic Gospels is Galilee, in the 
Fourth it is Jerusalem and Judea. 
_ When the two plans of narration are compared, 
it is found possible to fit them together, without 
forcing, to an extent which is remarkable, con- 
sidering the difference between their plans, and the 
absence of any indication on the part of the fourth 
evangelist as to how the contents of his Gospel 
are to be combined with the Synoptic record. e 
represents Jesus as in the neighbourhood of John 
the Baptist subsequently to His baptism, and as 
then returning to Galilee. The first visit to 
Jerusalem which he describes is for a Passover 
that happened soon after this, and before (as it 
would seem) the commencement of His regular 
ministry in Galilee (Jn 1-2”). In the holy city 
itself. and in Judea, at the time of this feast, 
Christ’s public work began, according to Jn 
(218_48), He returns to Galilee by the most direct 
route, through Samaria, and preaches there during 
His brief stay (4*#). So we are brought to a 
point (4*-°4) corresponding with the beginning and 
early days of the ministry in Galilee described in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth evangelist 
then proceeds to give an account of a visit to 
Jerusalem for a Jewish feast. It is the only one 
occurring during the period of the Galilean 
ministry, and curiously in this single instance he 
does not specify what feast it was (ch. 5). In 6-79 
we have narratives connected with Galilee, some of 
the main incidents of which are given also in the 
Synoptics, and which belong, according to all the 
evangelists, to the latter part of His ministry 
there. Jn gives notes of time; this section in his 
Gospel relates to the interval between the ap- 
proach of a Passover (March), for which Jesus did 
not go up to Jerusalem, and the following Feast of 
Tabernacles (September), when He finally left 
Galilee. In contrast with the impression given us 
by the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus, according to Jn, 
went straight to Jerusalem for this feast, and His 
journey thither must have been swift (Jn 7*14). 
There followed at the beginning of winter the 
Feast of Dedication, for which Jesus was also 
there. It is not easy to decide how much of Jn 
714_10°9 is connected with the former, how much 
with the latter, of these feasts; how much, again, 
belongs to the intervening weeks, or whether Jesus 
spent the whole of this time in Jerusalem and its 
immediate neighbourhood, or retired for any part 
of it to a greater distance. The interval between 
the Feast of Dedication and His last Passover He 
spent in Perea, where He still taught and won 
disciples (10*-#), and in the north-east corner of 
Judea (11), saving His visit to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem for the great miracle at Bethany 
(117-4), The Synoptic Gospels are so far in agree- 
ment with Jn that they indicate a ministry in this 
same region before the final going up to Jerusalem 
(Mt 191:2= Mk 10}, Lk less definitely). The Synoptic 
and Johannine narratives begin to correspond more 
closely at the approach to the city on this last 
visit, though there are still many divergences in 
detail. at 

As regards the main and most characteristic 
difference thus far noticed between the first 
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three Gospels and Jn, it is fair to say that all 
considerations of historical probability are in 
favour of Christ’s having made frequent visits to 
Jerusalem, such as are related by the latter. As 
a religious Jew, and especially one who would not 
be detained by any of the occupations of a secular 
calling, He would naturally attend many of the 
feasts. It is, moreover, inconceivable that, having 
His great prophetic mission to discharge, He would 
confine His teaching till the last few days of His 
life to the north and east of Palestine, and never 
seek to declare His message in the great centre of 
the religious life of the chosen people, where the 
effects of doing so would be so much farther- 
reaching, and all the local associations would 
add to the significance of His words and deeds. 
Again, the catastrophe described by the Synoptic 
Gospels themselves, and the manner in which it 
was brought about,—the enmity of the ruling 
priests, lawyers, and Pharisees in Jerusalem,— 
must have been prepared for. The work of Jesus 
in the country districts could hardly of itself have 
threatened their authority in such a way as to 
inspire their determination to destroy Him. The 
two or three days of teaching in Jerusalem which 
preceded their formal conspiracy against Him 
would have been altogether insufficient to bring 
their hostility to a head, if there had not been 
already deep-seated hatred. Various slight indi- 
cations in the Synoptic Gospels, such as instances 
of His having disciples and friends in Judea, may 
be also more easily explained if He had actually 
taught there during the earlier part of His 
ministry. 

We pass on to consider the representation of the 
history, viewed not so much as a series of events 
as in its moral and spiritual aspects. From the 
Synoptic Gospels it appears that Jesus made the 
formation of a little band of devoted disciples and 
their instruction and training a primary aim of 
His earthly ministry. (See esp. Mk 3%, Mt 
1310-17. 51.52, Mk 494, Mt 10). In Jn this work is 
more minutely and fully related. We see the first 
gathering of a few around Him (1*-5), which 
would naturally precede any formal call to definite 
service, such as that which is referred to Mt 418-2 
=Mk 10, From the beginning almost of His 
public ministry He moves about surrounded by a 
few who have attached themselves to Him (Jn 2? 12 
3°? 42-827), The impression made on them by His 
deeds and words is specially recorded (Jn 21) 1” 427), 
The conditions necessary for the slow growth and 
due probation of their faith were not interfered 
with by the singularly full and exalted declarations 
concerning His person and work made even by the 
Baptist (1?% %6), and throughout by Himself to 
disciples (1°! 3°15), and also in the hearing of a 
wider circle as early as the second recorded visit 
to Jerusalem (5'7-47), For, distinct though these 
claims might be, their nature and the language in 
which they were expressed were so new, and His 
course of conduct as a whole corresponded so little 
with common expectation, that to apprehend His 
meaning rightly was a matter of great difficulty, 
and the faith even of those most favourably disposed 
to receive Him, or who had already given Him their 
allegiance, was put to a severe test thereby. The 
reality of the trial appears alike in Jn and the other 
three (comp. Jn 6%" with Mt 1613-19=Mk 827-30— 
Lk 938°), In each account the faith of the Twelve 
is recognized as a great victory, and they are con- 
trasted with others. A class of persons who had 
for a time taken up the position of disciples, but 
who afterwards fell away through the perplexity 


which He caused them,—through becoming dis- 
appointed in Him,—is clearly portrayed in Jn 
(68-6; and Meg See 1144 12), thongs in 
the Synoptic Gospels they hardly come before us. 


Jesus Himself saw that some of those who pro- 
fessed to be disciples were of this unreliable 
character, before either they themselves or others 
knew it (2-75). That there should have been this 
class is in every way probable, under the con- 
ditions of the case, and in view of facts like the 
wide popularity for a time of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, which the Synoptic Gospels, too, relate. 
But it is almost inconceivable that any one writing 
at the end of the lst or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
should have described them in a manner so true to 
historical circumstances, except from actual recol- 
lection of instances. There was no motive or 
guidance for doing so in the trials of the Church 
at that time. Those who fell away then did so 
under the influence of the love of the world, or of 
philosophy, or the fear of persecution. A moral 
in regard to the last-named cause of defection 
might be pointed from examples of secret believers 
who were afraid to confess Christ, and such are 
spoken of in Jn (12% 19%; cf. also 71°), but they 
are a distinct class from those mentioned above, 
whose conduct was such as would have occurred 
among those who were compelled to judge of 
the claims of Jesus during His lifetime, but not 
afterwards. 

The chief points on which the conflicts of Jesus 
with the Jews turn in the Synoptic Gospels, appear 
also in Jn.(cf. Mt 12%-*; Mt 16°4=Mk 84-4; Lk 
1116. 29-22 with Jn 218), They make charges of demon- 
iacal possession (cf. Mt 9, Mt 12% = Mk 37%: —Lk 
114 with Jn 84 4% 52 101% 20-21), They charge Him 
with disregarding the Sabbath (cf. Mt 12*=Mk 
923f. — Tk (pO Mt 12°f — Mk 31% —Lk Gee Lk 13108. 
141% with Jn 510- 16- 18 722. 25 914.16)) At the same time 
the difference in the illustration which Christ uses 
as an argumentum ad hominem in Mt 12" and in 
Jn 7” should be noticed, and the exquisite suita- 
bility of each to the particular scene of contro- 
versy. The one would come home to the country- 
folk of Galilee, to whom such a case of conscience 
may even have been already familiar; the force of 
the other would be felt by the Jews of Jerusalem, 
with their high sense of the importance of such 
points of ceremonial law. 

As regards the character of the miracles in Jn, 
it is curious that he does not relate any example 
of the cure of one possessed with a devil—which, 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, was one of the 
commonest kinds of our Lord’s miracles. This is 
the more singular because teaching as to an im- 
portant aspect of Christ’s mission could be de- 
duced from such miracles, and was so by Christ 
Himself, according to the Synoptic narrative (Mt 
1275-80 — Mk 37-*7= Lk 1147-6), On the other hand, 
the first miracle recorded in Jn (2!) is of a differ- 
ent type from any in the Synoptics. The other 
miracles in Jn are either the same as, or similar 
in kind to, those which they relate. The miracle 
of raising Lazarus, however, seems to surpass in 
wonder the raising of Jairus’ daughter and of 
the widow’s son, though on consideration it may 
well be questioned whether it does so to an ap- 
preciable extent. But it is in any case remark 
able that so great a miracle, and one which, 
according to Jn, served to precipitate the action 
of the Jewish ‘Sanhedrin, should be omitted in 
the Synoptic account. While recognizing this, it 
may be well to notice that the miracle of Christ 
which must seem the most stupendous of all from 
the point of view of naturalism,—‘ that of feeding 
the multitude,’—is related by all four evangelists. 

Speaking generally, although Jn gives us a pro- 
founder view of the meaning of our Lord’s work, 
and unfolds the great drama of the belief and 
unbelief which He provoked, with a more awful 
sense of its import than the Synoptic Gospels do, 
yet, in respect to the broad features of the history, 
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they are either in essential agreement, or are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. 

(2) Comparison in detail of passages in which the 
Jirst three and the fourth Gospels are parallel or 
approximate to one another, or are in conflict.—We 
must be content with touching on a few points of 
special interest. 

(a) The work of the Baptist (cf. Jn 19% with 
Mt 3'=Mk1?8=Lk 3'”), Alike in the Synoptic 
outline and in Jn, the work of the Baptist is the 
starting-point of the history. But on comparing 
their accounts it is to be noticed, that while we 
have in the former a general description of the 
Baptist’s preaching before the baptism of Jesus 
and of that event itself, the latter takes up the 
history at a time a little (probably a few weeks) 
later, when the Baptist had reflected on the signs 
which accompanied the baptism of Jesus, and 
when he could not only speak of ‘the Coming 
One,’ but point Him out. It does not appear from 
the Synoptic account who saw the signs and heard 
the voice. The words spoken from heaven have 
in Mk and Lk the form of an address to Jesus; 
nevertheless, it cannot be supposed that these 
evangelists, any more than Mt, imagined them 


to have been spoken simply for the assurance of: 


Jesus. All three, we cannot doubt, record them 
as a proof of His Messiahship. From Jn it may 
be inferred that the knowledge of these signs 
rested on the evidence of the Baptist, who de- 
clared what he had seen and heard. To him the 
revelation was granted, as to one fitted by his 
exceptional spiritual enlightenment to receive it, 
not to all the bystanders, or, at all events, not to 
them with the same clearness. And this assuredly 
was in accord with the laws of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. The views of the person and work of 
Christ taught or implied in the Baptist’s language 
will be referred to below. 

(6) The cleansing of the temple (Jn 2%” ef. 
Witbl VEG 212-13. 25 Mic 17-28 hk '9%-48 202). It 
is a well-known difference between the Synoptic 
Gospels and Jn, that while he records a cleansing 
of the temple at the very beginning of the public 
work of Jesus, they place their corresponding 
narrative among the events of the last week of 
His life. There is nothing inherently difficult in 
the supposition that such an act should have been 
performed by Jesus at each of these epochs in His 
ministry. If on an early visit to Jerusalem He 
saw the traffic desecrating the temple courts, as 
He must in all probability have done, it would 
be natural that He should be moved to righteous 
indignation against it. Nor need He have felt 
restrained by the fear of too soon proclaiming His 
Messiahship. By such an act He did not obviously 
do this; it was one which any prophet might 
have performed. The consciousness of a character 
higher even than that of a prophet is revealed 
only in words of mysterious import. It is likely 
enough also that the abuse would again in a short 
time appear, in spite of His rebuke. If, however, 
we assume that the difference between Jn and the 
other Gospels as to the time of the cleansing arose 
through reminiscences, which were fundamentally 
the same, having been combined and connected 
in diverse ways, the account of the fourth evan- 
gelist is certainly not the less reliable of the two. 
For he must have known that given by the first 
three, since, even if he were not acquainted with 
their Gospels, the fact of their all recording this 
tradition implies its being widely spread; and he 
would not have departed from it, whether in order 
to correct or to supplement their narrative, except 
on the ground of possessing good information. It 
is to be added that in respect of vividness, and of 
the appropriateness with which the scene and the 
several parts of the action are represented, the 
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superiority is on the side of Jn. One or two 
differences in the two accounts appear to accord 
with the difference of time. 

(c) The feeding of the five thousand and crossing 
of the lake (Jn 6415-2) ef, with Mt 1418-21. 2-332 
Mk 630-44. 45-52—Tk 910-17), This is the narrative 
in which Jn and the Synoptic Gospels are most 
closely parallel. As is commonly the case in Jn, 
the relation of the miracle is followed by teaching 
concerning spiritual mysteries, which appear to be 
suggested by the miracle, so that we are led almost 
to regard it as an acted parable. But the fact that 
the Synoptic Gospels record the miracle, without 
giving any corresponding discourse, shows that the 
fourth evangelist cannot be rightly accused of in- 
venting the miracle as a basis for the discourse, 
and if he did not in this case, there is the less 
reason to suppose that he did so in others. Jn 
agrees in many points of detail and in some phrases 
with the Synoptic Gospels, esp. with Mk and Mt. 
It is possible that these may be due in part to ac- 
quaintance with these Gospels, or with the docn- 
ment embodied in them. But a common tradition 
would equally well account for such correspond- 
ences as may be observed. Indeed, this is the 
most probable explanation of the relation between 
Jn 6213, Mt 6, Lk 9%. He would seem to give 
here in a fuller form the incident of which they 
have preserved a partial reminiscence. 

Even in this narrative, where the resemblance 
between the four evangelists is greatest, Jn is 
still very independent. And many of the touches 
peculiar to him are such as would be imparted by 
an eye-witness. There is greater particularity in 
his account, ¢.g. words which, according to the 
Synoptic Gospels, were spoken to or by the dis- 
ciples generally, were, according to Jn, addressed 
to or spoken by individuals amongst them. The 
more lifelike character of his account of the con- 
clusion of the incident of the miracle should also 
be noticed. There was a scene of excitement and 
enthusiasm, and Jesus, after His wont, quietly 
withdrew (Jn vv.!*:5), This we can understand 
far better than that the multitudes should have 
been willing to disperse, simply on being bidden 
to go, after witnessing such a work (Mt v.2=Mk 
vv.49- 46), 

(@) The closing scenes. It will be impossible 
to do more than allude to a few of the divergences 
from and additions to the Synoptic Gospels which 
we find in Jn. As regards the much discussed 
subject of the Day of the Crucifixion, it must 
suftice to say that, whatever may be the difficulties 
arising from the Synoptic language concerning 
the Last Supper, the view that Jesus was crucified 
on the 14th of Nisan, which is the natural infer- 
ence from Jn’s language, must be accepted as the 
most probable. On this assumption, his state- 
ments throughout are clear and self-consistent, 
while they are supported also by some indications 
in the other Gospels. To pass on, there are many 
signs of accurate knowledge in Jn’s whole account 
of the last evening with the disciples, the arrest, 
and condemnation of Jesus. For instance, the 
preliminary investigation before Annas, and the 
fact mentioned in Jn and nowhere else that he 
was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, fit well with 
all the statements contained in Josephus regarding 
the succession of members of the family of Annas 
to the oftice of high priest during Annas’ own life- 
time. Again, when Jesus is brought to Pilate, we 
obtain from Jn a clear and thoroughly probable 
view of the scene and of the successive acts of the 
drama. The prisoner, as was natural, is conducted 
at once within the governor’s house, while the 
Jewish rulers remain outside for a ceremonial 
reason (1878). Pilate passes to and fro. In Aen 
he is outside parleying with the Jews ; in vv.°2-87 he 
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proceeds with the examination of the prisoner ; 
vv.-40 Pilate again parleys with the Jews. 19'° 
Jesus is mocked and led out to them; vv.*!® they 
succeed by their clamour in securing His con- 
demnation. In Mt 27-*6=Mk 15! the positions 
and the parts of the several actors are not nearly 
so distinctly indicated. 

(3) The peculiar doctrinal character of Jn.—lt 
is necessary to inquire whether the representation 
given us in the Fourth Gospel of the teaching of 
Christ, or the belief of others, has been affected 
by the special doctrinal point of view of the writer 
in a way to destroy its substantial truth. 

We may first notice some signs that he was, to 
say the least, not wholly unconscious of the im- 
portance of preserving faithfully the language and 
thought of the time concerning which he was writ- 
ing. The most striking is the fact that the term 
‘the Logos,’ which, as he uses it in the Prologue, 
gives the very pce of the Gospel, is neverthe- 
less nowhere put by him into the mouth either of 
Jesus or any other speaker. But, again, he distin- 

ishes more than once between the manner in 
which the disciples viewed acts and words of 
Christ at the time, and afterwards in looking back 
upon them (2” 1236 cf. also the Lord’s words to 
Peter, 137). He does not read the full belief of a 
later time into the earliest days of discipleship. 
It should be noticed also that the evangelist need 
not be supposed to give 3!%#1 and 318% as parts of the 
words spoken respectively by Christ and by the 
Baptist. On the contrary, they seem rather to be 
comments by the evangelist himself, which are not 
intended by him to be viewed in any other light. 

At the same time, the way in which the record 
almost insensibly passes into exposition in these 
cases, suggests that the two may sometimes be 
even more closely conjoined. It is natural, and 


often almost necessary, under the limits of space 
to which all are subject, for any writer or speaker, 
in giving the substance of what has been spoken 
by others, so to report them as to bring out that 
which he conceives to have been the signifi- 


cance of their words. There might, no doubt, be 
a special tendency to do this on the part of one 
who, like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, had 
the definite object of impressing truth in which he 
profoundly Believed: That which he had even 
quite soundly inferred as the conclusion from all 
that he had experienced and learned, might thus 
have unduly influenced him in his account of what 
was said on some particular occasions. Two in- 
stances in which it seems specially likely that his 
own perception of the meaning of Christ’s work 
may be affecting his record, are the words which 
he assigns to the Baptist (1), and to the Samari- 
tans (4%). It is difficult to suppose that even 
the former, much less the latter, could already at 
that time have attained to a belief in Jesus as the 
Saviour ‘of the world.’ We will go on to com- 
pare Jn 1* with the somewhat similar saying in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 3"=Mk 17=Lk 31). In 
view of the stress laid in other passages in Jn on 
the pre-existence of Christ, it seems most prob- 
able that the evangelist himself would have held 
that this truth was conveyed in the words 8re 
mporés ov qv. Yet this phrase is an enigmatical 
one ; it does not strictly express any idea but that 
of essential priority, which might be in point of 
rank as well as of time. So regarded, it does not 
differ widely from the phrase in the Synoptic 
Gospels, loxupérepés wov, which also is enigmatical. 
Each brings out a somewhat different view of 
Christ’s superiority. It would have been easy for 
the fourth evangelist to have made the assertion 
by the Baptist of the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
existence more distinct. Thus, although he may 
have been in a measure influenced in the form 
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which he gives to the Baptist’s words by the desire 
to teach through them an important article of 
faith, he has in doing so evidently been kept under 
control by his sense of historical truth. 

We proceed to consider briefly the contents of 
Christ’s own teaching as it is recorded in Jn. 

(a) His unique relation to the Father—the un- 
folding of all that was comprised in the words ‘ M7; 
Father.’ In the matter common to Mt and L 
one passage is included (Mt 11”°-8°= Lk 10+ #4) which 
is characterized by the thoughts and many of the 
expressions on this subject that we are accustomed 
to regard as most distinctly ‘Johannine.’ Mt 24% 
=Mk 13 supplies another instance of the use of 
6 vids and 6 warp as absolute terms. ‘The preserva- 
tion of this teaching, even though to such a limited 
extent, in the Synoptic Gospels, goes far to estab- 
lish the credibility of the fuller record in Jn. If 
Christ dwelt on this theme at all, there is every 
reason to think that He must have done so more 
often and largely than they indicate. That He 
did so is also raed probable by a striking, even 
though indirect, piece of evidence in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. St. Paul more than once uses the phrase 
‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 15°, 
2 Co 1 1131, Eph 1°, Col 18). This remarkable ex- 
pression may most naturally have had its origin 
in the historical fact that Jesus was accustomed 
to dwell upon the theme that God was, in an 
altogether unique sense, His Father. 

(6) Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic Law. It is 
certain that we derive in part a different im- 
pression on this subject from the Synoptic Gospels 
and Jn. There is nothing in the former corre- 
sponding to the phrases ‘your law’ (Jn 8” 10*4) 
and ‘their law’ (15%). In their record of our 
Lord’s condemnation of the legalism of the scribes 
and Pharisees, the distinction between the law of 
Moses itself and the additions made to it in tra- 
dition appears more clearly (Mt 157°=Mk 7**). 
In one saying recorded in Mt (237-8), Christ even 
maintains the authority of the scribes on the 
ground that they are the representatives of Moses. 
There seems, at first sight, to be nothing in the 
Fourth Gospel equivalent to the assertion in Mt 
517-19 (= Lk 16”) concerning the permanent validity 
of every point of the law; while in it the spiritual 
meaning of the OT, and the nel of Christ 
to Moses (e.g. 71-3), are far more y brought 
out. 

Nevertheless, on a close examination, there ap- 
pears to be fundamental similarity between their 
respective representations. The saying concern- 
ing the permanent validity of the law in Mt is 
immediately followed by the great passage which 
shows what Christ meant by its true fulfilment ; 
while the words in Jn 10®© ‘the scripture cannot 
be broken ’—where ‘ the scripture’ referred to is one 
occurring in what has just before been described 
as ‘your law ’—appear to involve a principle equi- 
valent to that laid down in the saying in Mt 51”-19, 
Further, the remarkable correspondence in the 
thought of Mt 198=Mk 10°° and of Jn 7” should 
be noted. In both a distinction is drawn between 
the law of Moses and a more primitive law. 

(c) Eschatology. The Jewish form of eschato- 
logical expettation is more marked in Christ’s 
teaching given in the Synoptic Gospels than in Jn. 
In the latter we are eepeaails taught that spiritual 
and eternal laws and principles are great facts of 
the present, and that judgment is ever being 
executed through their continuous and mysterious 
operation. So far as our thoughts are turned to 
the future consummation, they are especially fixed 
on the blessedness of completed union with Christ, 
and the circumstances attendant upon His coming 
drop out of sight. The Synoptic Gospels may be 
taken as witnesses to the fact that Jesus did 
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make use of the current imagery in speaking of 
the things to come. But the view can hardly seem 
improbable to any one, that, on this subject at all 
events, the mind of the Master is more fully 
reflected in Jn. 

(@) The maxims in regard to conduct which the 
Synoptic Gospels—more especially Mt and Lk— 
contain, are among the most precious portions of 
these Gospels. In the earlier part of Jn this 
element is absent, but it receives a large amount 
of recognition in the discourses at the Last 
Supper. Here the law of Christian love, and the 
duty of humbly ministering to others (1311-94. 95, 
15-17), and generally of keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments (14 15%), are insisted on. Here, also, 
sayings on the conditions and privileges of disciple- 
ship occur, identical with, or closely parallel to, 
some of those which are found in other contexts in 
the first three Gospels. (Cf. Jn 12% with Mt 16%. 6 
= Mik 8-8 Ik 92425) and) ci.-also, Mt 1037 2= 
Lk 178 and Lk 14%, Again, cf. Jn 13:14 with Mt 
10%, Lk 6%; and Jn 13% and 15” with Mt 10”, 
Again, ef. Jn 13° with Mt 10%°=Lk 10"), The en- 
couragements to pray in these chapters of Jn 
should also be compared with sayings on prayer 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

(4) The style of Christ's teaching.—The difference 
between Jn and the Synoptic Gospels in this 
respect seems not to be so great in reality as is 
often imagined. Justin Martyr’s description of 
our Lord’s teaching as consisting in ‘short, pithy, 
and abrupt sayings,’ applies, no doubt, with special 
truth to the Synoptic records of it. But in Jn, 
too, its style is essentially proverbial or ‘ gnomice.’ 
The sentences are short and oracular. The dis- 
courses consist of a series of separate propositions, 
and the development of the thought is effected, 
not through a ratiocinative argument of an ordi- 
nary kind, but by slightly altering the form of a 
proposition, or by placing it in a different con- 
nexion. 

Again, the use of parables appears from the first 
three evangelists to have been specially character- 
istic of Christ. He employed them, however, 
more particularly in addressing the multitudes ; 
and this part of His teaching is hardly at all 
recorded in Jn. Moreover, we have in Jn one 
genuine parable (101°), followed in vv.7!° by its 
interpretation. Jn 104-18 appears to be the inter- 
pretation of another parable, the parable itself 
being omitted by the evangelist (see Weizsicker, 
Untersuch. pp. 252, 253). Or perhaps it may be 
truer to say that parable and interpretation are 
here merged in one. Although He was wont to 
teach His disciples by expounding to them the 
parables which they heard Him address to the 
people (Mt 131% = Mk 4% = Lk 8°, Mk 4*4), it 
would be natural that He should vary His method 
in some such way as we have suggested, when His 
instruction of the Twelve did not take the form of 
a supplement to what He had spoken to others. 

It has further to be remarked that Christ’s own 
office is the theme of the figures in Jn. The 
parables related in the Synoptists are concerned 
most frequently with other subjects, especially the 
kingdom of God and its laws. Yet this one also 
is not absent from His thoughts there (ef. the 
physician, Mt 9=Mk 217=Lk 5* and Lk 4%; the 
servant of J’, Lk 14!#; the king’s son, Mt 2197, 
Mk 12°, Mt 22%; the judge, Mt 25%"), 


The different aspects under which the life and 
work and person of Christ are presented in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Jn may be reconcilable. 
We have given some reasons for thinking that 
they are so in great measure. But the question 
remains, how the existence of such differences in 
the records can be explained. And it may be 
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observed that it is one for which even those need 
to seek an answer who admit only, as the majority 
of modern critics do, that the Fourth Gospel 
contains considerable historical elements. 

Now, the Fourth Gospel has a clearly defined aim 
(20°9- 81, and ef. 11-14), Lig goes far to explain the 
selective method on which the writer has proceeded 
in constructing his Gospel. When in addition to 
this we take into account the fact that he must 
almost certainly have been acquainted with the con- 
tents of the Synoptic Gospels, and that he would at 
least feel under no obligation to recount what was 
already recorded, and that he may even have 
avoided the repetition of it when it did not fall 
in conveniently with the plan of his own work, 
and that in point of fact he is in the habit of 
assuming in his readers the knowledge of things 
that he does not narrate, little difficulty can be 
created by his omissions. 

The difficulty is rather to understand how the 
first three evangelists should omit so much that we 
findin Jn. The same reasons did not exist in their 
case for passing over facts as in that of Jn. Tosome 
small extent, indeed, they were influenced in what 
they relate by the bent of their own minds and 
the special needs of those whom they addressed. 
But the very fact that the matter and arrange- 
ment of all three are so largely the same, shows 
that their contents and form must have been in 
the main determined by some other cause than 
individual purpose or bias. Their fragmentariness 
must be due to the limited character of the 
material that had come to their hand. We have 
seen that the historical circumstances under which 
the documentary sources of the Synoptic narrative 
were shaped, were of a kind to circumscribe their 
range. But in order to explain the phenomenon 
now before us—the contrast between the Synoptic 
and Johannine accounts —it seems necessary to 
suppose further that the knowledge embodied in 
Eipilapter had, at the time the first three Gospels 
were composed, been delivered only within a com- 
paratively limited circle. It is difficult to imagine 
that even Mark and the editor of the Greek Mt 
would have remained unaffected by it if it had 
been widely spread through a considerable part 
of the Church. And it is impossible to believe 
that Luke would, seeing that he evidently had 
sought for information in different directions, and 
desired to give a certain completeness, so far as he 
could, to his narrative. There appears to be 
nothing unnatural in this supposition. The needs 
of simple Christians, and of the mass of the uncon- 
verted, which had led originally to the shaping 
of the oral instruction in a certain way, and 
which through it had influenced the character of 
the earliest documents, would continue to be most 
generally felt. The number of those able to 
appreciate the deeper teaching would be small. 

III. THE DATE OF OUR GOSPELS AND OF THE 
SOURCES EMBODIED IN THEM.—In endeavouring 
to arrive approximately at the date of the Gospels, 
it is necessary to consider both the testimony of 
tradition and internal indications. 

4. The Synoptic Gospels.—If, as is probable, the 
fragment of Papias about M¢ is a report of what 
he had heard many years before from John the 
Presbyter, and preserves for us the recollections of 
the latter concerning a period already past when 
Papias met him, the composition of our Greek Mt 
would seem to fall within the lst cent. General 
considerations respecting the history of the position 
of this Gospel in the Church point to its belonging 
at least to the lst cent. It has often been argued, 
on the ground of Mt 24”, that the Gospel was 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70; but the words in question may be explained 
by the fidelity with which the original source has 
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been preserved. Nor do there seem to be other 
indications in the Gospel which enable us to assign 
it with confidence to a time either before or after 
that or any other date. 

On the ground of the strongly supported tradition 
which connects the Second Gospel with Mark, we 
may somewhat more nearly determine the time of 
the composition of this Gospel. It would seem, 
according to the oldest form of the tradition, to 
have been after St. Peter’s death that Mark wrote 
it, and consequently we cannot place its composition 
much before A.D. 70. The lower limit will be that 
of the period after this for which Mark, who must 
have been in middle life at the date just named, is 
likely to have lived. Internal indications do not 
help us in this case any more than in the last. 

The lower limit for the composition of the Third 
giipe is fixed by a consideration similar to that 
in the last case. Its author was a companion of 
St. Paul for some years, and there is in point of 
fact no reason to doubt the tradition which identi- 
fies him with Luke, named in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
This Gospel consequently cannot have been written 
much later than A.D. 80. On the other hand, the 
greater precision with which the siege of Jerusalem 
is referred to than it isin Mt and Mk (see Lk 19% 
21°), seems to show that in this Gospel the original 
form of the peepee has been somewhat lost, 
owing to knowledge of the particular circumstances 
of the event. 

But we have seen that sources, documentary 
and other, are embodied in the Synoptic Gospels. 
In order, then, to judge how near we are in reality 
brought to the events related, we have to inquire 
into the historical character of the matter which 
the evangelists used, and the faithfulness with 
which they have reproduced it. This is a fruitful 
field for study. It is only possible here to say 
that the subject-matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
marked by traits which show that the information 
proceeds direct from those who have lived amid 
the surroundings described. The characteristics 
of Jewish life and thought in Palestine in the first 
half of the 1st cent. of our era are reflected in the 
narrative with a truth which could not have been 
otherwise imparted. 

The fact that our Gospels were put forth far 
from Palestine, in the midst of the Greco-Roman 
world, and subsequently to, or at the earliest only 
a short while before, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
—that great catastrophe which profoundly affected 
the Jews everywhere, and above all in Palestine, 
and the Christian Church itself, —becomes (strange 
to say) a guarantee of their truth. Placed as the 
evangelists were when they wrote, they could not 
have accurately reproduced the features of an age 
which had passed away, as they are found to have 
done, except from immediate knowledge of their 
own, the reports of those who possessed it, or the 
use of documents based on it. Attention may be 
directed to the following points:—(a) The dis- 
tribution in Pal. of the Jewish population on the one 
hand, and of the Grecized cities and regions on the 
other. It will be found that our Lord’s work is 
confined, saving in a very few cases, which are of 
the kind that may be truly said to be exceptions 
that prove the rule, to the pre-eminently Jewish 
districts. In Galilee itself the incidents of His 
ministry are connected with Jewish villages 
and village-towns, not with the places known in 
the outside world. We may infer what Christ’s 
own plan was for the work of His brief ministry 
on earth, Only the first evangelist lays stress on 
it; the records of the second and third, and we 
may add of the fourth, equally reveal it, but they 
do so, to all appearance, unconsciously. And 
although we can on reflection see clearly the reason 
for such a course of action, it is not one which 
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would have naturally suggested itself to men who, 
like the third and fourth evangelists at least, were 
deeply impressed with the universality of the 
gospel. (8) The political and social circumstances, 
the strangely mingled Jewish and Roman insti- 
tutions and remaining effects of the period of 
Grecian rule, the relations of the jurisdictions of 
Herod and the Roman governor and the Jewish 
priests and elders, and the influence of the Phari- 
sees and scribes. (y) The popular Messianic ex- 
pectation, and the temper of different classes in 
respect to it, its various forms and the beliefs con- 
nected therewith. (6) The subtle correspondences 
in form between the teaching of Jesus and that of 
Jewish Rabbis, combined with the vital differences 
in spirit. - 3 

The teaching, again, of our Lord is much of it 
such as could have been given only by Himself 
in His own lifetime, or is marked by the prom1- 
nence of terms and ideas which speedily ceased to 
be much in vogue in the Church. This serves to 
show that the character of the record generally 
can have been comparatively little affected by the 
thought and language of the Church in asubsequent 
generation. . 

The following may be taken as illustrations :— 
(a) The use of the term and idea ‘the kingdom of 
God’ in the Gospels (see The Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah, by the present writer, pp. 226, 227). 
(8) The use in the Gospels of the title ‘the Son of 
Man’ (see 20. pp. 248, 244). (vy) The use of the term 
pabnral (see Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter, p. 36). 

In order that the Gospels may be tested in the 
respects indicated with the greater precision, those 
portions of them which appear to be derived from 
common sources, or from a source peculiar to one 
or other evangelist, or which are the setting or 
the remarks furnished by the several evangelists 
individually, should be separately examined. 

2. The Fourth Gospel.—The history is contem- 
plated in this Gospel from a point of view acquired 
through long reflection and experience, and through 
sharing in the ever-widening work and conflicts of 
the Church. And yet familiarity with Palestine 
and with the thought and feeling of its population 
at the time to which the record refers, is manifested 
in it not less markedly than in the others. If these 
two characteristics—the immediate knowledge of 
the facts, and a wide and large conception of their 
significance—belong, as appears to be the case, to 
one and the same person, we must suppose that he 
was one of the immediate disciples of Jesus whose 
mind underwent a remarkable growth during his 
subsequent life. There is next to nothing in 
the character of John the son of Zebedee, as we 
see it in the Gospels and the early chapters of the 
Acts, which marks him out as fitted to be the 
writer. And the allusion to him in Gal 29, as one 
of the apostles of the circumcision, may seem un- 
favourable to the belief that he was so. But 
tradition, which assigns to him the authorship, 
also represents him as having lived to a great age, 
and having passed his later years amid the influences* 
of Ephesus. This leaves room for a change in his 
apprehension of the truth. And, strange as this 
change from the mode of thought of the Twelve in 
the early daygof the Church at Jerusalem to that 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel may seem to 
us, it is one well within the bounds of possibility, 
and hardly to be reckoned greater than some of 
those of which there have been instances among 
religious thinkers in our own century. It is to be 
added, that if the characteristics of this Gospel 
have been correctly described above, the difficulty 
as to the authorship would be in no way lightened 
by supposing that the writer was not the son of 
Zebedee. For there is no other of the earliest 
Palestinian disciples who, so far as we know, 
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could more easily have become prepared to write 
the Fourth Gospel. 

[The trustworthiness of the traditions as to the 
old age of John the son of Zebedee has been called 
In question, more especially of late by Harnack in 
his Chron. d. Altchrist. Lit. i. pp. 320 ff. and 656 ff. 
For a discussion of this question see NT CANON.] 

IV. THE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS.—A com- 
parison of the Gospels, very different for the most 
it in its method and object from that which we 

1ave been reviewing, has been associated with the 

name of the Harmonists. Starting from the as- 
sumption that the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
involves its complete immunity from error even 
in the most unimportant historical details, they 
endeavoured to reconcile all inconsistencies in 
parallel accounts in the Gospels, and, when this 
was found to be impossible, they inferred that 
different incidents or occasions were referred to. 
For many years past, however, even those thought- 
ful students of the Gospels who have believed in 
the absolute infallibility of every part of Scripture, 
as well as others who had no wish to deny this 
thesis, have felt dissatisfied with the expedients 
resorted to by the Harmonists; and have been 
more inclined to say that our knowledge is not 
full enough to admit of such a process being 
soundly applied, and to suggest that if we were 
acquainted with all the circumstances the apparent 
discrepancies would vanish. 

Recent criticism is seldom ready to admit that 
variations in two narratives which have a general 
resemblance, or in the form and setting of sayings 
which in substance are the same, point to two 
similar but distinct events, or to the repetition 
at different times of the same teaching. It is in 
the habit of attributing such variations to the 
natural action of tradition, where they were not 
due to one or other of the evangelists themselves. 
It would even account thus for the recurrence of 
similar sayings (or incidents) in the same Gospel. 
A tradition, it says, came to be embodied with 
greater or less differences of form in each of two 
documents which have been used by the evange- 
list; he has given the two reports of the same 
fact as if they were reports of distinct facts. And 
its chief interest in these ‘doublets,’ as they are 
termed, is that they may be a means of discovering 
more about the original documents. There are 
cases in which such an explanation appears prob- 
able. On the other hand, modern critics overlook 
far too much the consideration that history does 
sometimes repeat itself, and in particular that all 
men who feel that they have a message for man- 
kind necessarily insist often on the truths which 
they are most anxious to inculcate, and in doing 
so use again and again the same language. Thus 
Christ must in all probability have spoken some of 
His most striking sayings many times. And this 
may well have been the cause of some at least of 
the variations and repetitions in our records. We 
are not, however, entitled to reject any of the 
above explanations on the ground of an @ priori 
theory as to the nature of inspiration. The truth, 
so far as it is possible for us to ascertain it, can 
be reached only through the careful weighing of 
probabilities. 

[The following may be taken as instances in 
connexion with which the various methods of 
explanation described above may be considered :— 
Mt 8°28 ef. with Lk 7} and with Jn 4454; Mk 
421.22 with Mt 54-26 1076 and with Lk 81617 11° 122; 
Mk 4% with Mt 1312 25 and with Lk 88 19°°.] 

A truer kind of harmony may be sought for in 
the Gospels than that which, in the supposed 
interests of the Faith, men have too often mis- 
takenly attempted to establish. We may inquire 
whether there is, or is not, amid all differences an 
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essential inner agreement, or at least compatibility ; 
whether the several representations of our Lord’s 
Person and Life in them do not give in combina- 
tion an image marked by unity and completeness. 
If we can trace in the Gospels such a harmony, 
we shall have herein the best guarantee that we 
could desire of their historical truth, and shall 
derive therefrom the noblest conception that could 
be formed of the common inspiration of their 
fourfold testimony. 
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GOTHOLIAS (TofoNas), 1 Es 8%.—Jesias son of 
Gotholias returned with Ezra. His name in Ezr 87 
is ATHALIAH, which was thus both a male and 
female name (2K 111). The form is derived from 
the Heb., the I taking the place of the initial 
Ayin, and not through the Greek of Ezr (Adenel, 
"AOKA). H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


GOTHONIEL (To@ov7)\).—The father of Chabris, 
one of the rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6”). 
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GOURD (jn Kikdydn, xohoxivOn, hedera).—There 
are three opinions in regard to the plant intended 
in Jon 4°20, 

(a) That of Jerome, expressed in the Vulg. ren- 
dering hedera (ivy),—an opinion with no support, 
etymological or botanical, and denounced by 
Augustine as heresy. ; 

(6) That of Celsius (Hierobd. ii. 273), that it was 
the kharwa’, Ricinus communis, L., the castor-oil 
tree. The grounds for this opinion are philological. 
Dioscorides (iv. 164) describes the kpérwv, 2.¢e. the 
castor-oil tree, under the name of xixi, and the Talm. 
calls castor-oil p’p joy shemen kik. The plant which 
God provided to overshadow Jonah, however, was 
a vine, which seems from the context to have 
trailed over his arbour, and not a small tree like 
the castor-oil plant, which could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as a vine. 

(c) That of the LXX, xodéxvvba (see Wild Gourds 
below), the bottle-gourd, Cucurbita lagenaria, L., 
the kar‘ah of the Arabs. This has the advantage 
of answering the botanical conditions perfectly. 
Jonah had constructed a booth, such as the ‘lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers’ (see CUCUMBER), of 
poles and leaves. He sat in the shade of this 
booth. But the leaves soon withered, and he was 
exposed again to the blazing sun of Mesopotamia. 
It is quite customary to plant the bottle-gourd b 
such booths, or by the trellises near houses. It 
grows very rapidly, and its broad leaves form an 
excellent shade. Such a vine, growing over 
Jonah’s booth, suits well the narrative. The 
rapidity with which the leaves of these gourd- 
vines die and wither and curl up is also eminently 
appropriate. 

Wild Gourds (nvpp pakku‘éth, rodvrn, colocynth- 
ides). These are the fruits of a vine growing in the 
fields (2 K 4°). The root of this word signifies to 
burst open. This etym. would suit the squirting 
cucumber, Hcballiwm Elaterium, L., in Arab. kith- 
tha el-huméir. This plant is very common, and its 
Juice isa drastic cathartic, and in large quantities 
an irritant poison. But it could not, with any 
propriety, be called a vine. It is a perennial erect 
herb, with a brittle stiff stem and branches, and is 
quite destitute of tendrils. This would make the 
term }53, gephen, wholly inappropriate to it. 

Cucumis prophetarum, L., which grows in the 
deserts around the Dead Sea, and southward to 
Sinai, has been suggested. But the small size of 
its ovoid fruit, only an inch long, does not corre- 
spond to the colocynthides of the Vulgate. 

The authority of the LXX and the Vulg. is in 
favour of the colocynth, Citrullus Colocynthis, L., 
the hondol of the Arabs. This plant is a cucurbi- 
taceous vine, growing prostrate on the ground, or 
trailing by its spiral tendrils over shrubs and 
herbs. It has a lobed leaf, and a melon 8 to 33 in. 
in diameter, which dries when ripe, and when 
opened discloses a fungous, intensely bitter pulp, 
containing smooth shining seeds. This pulp is 
also a drastic cathartic, and, in quantities, an 
irritant poison. The colocynth corresponds well to 
the requisites of the passage, that it should be a 
vine, bearing gourds (colocynthides) of a noxious 
quality. This plant, which is called in Greek 
koAoxuvOls, must not be confounded with kodoxt’vOn, 
which is the cultivated gourd. The knops (1 K 618 
marg. gourds, 74 mnyps pékd‘im) may have been 
imitations of this fruit. G. E. Post. 


GOYERNANCE.—This old form of ‘ government’ 
occurs occasionally in the versions before AV, as 
Jer 23!° Coy. ‘Yee the waye that men take, is 
wicked, and their governaunce is nothinge like the 
holy worde of the Lorde’ ; and it has been retained 
in AV and RV (from Cov.) in 2 Es 11°? ‘it had the 
governance of the world’ (potentatuwm habuit) ; 


and 1 Mac 9% ‘Jonathan took the governance 
upon him at that time’ (éredéEaro rhv Hynow). 

e word occurs also in the Pr. Bk., as in Morn. 
Prayer, Third Collect, for Grace, ‘That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance,’ re- 
tained from 1549 in all editions. Sir T. Elyot in 
The Governour, ii. 109, says, ‘ Finally the Atheni- 
ensis, . . . toke to them a desperate corage, and 
in conclusion expelled out of the citie all the said 
tyrantes, and reduced it unto his pristinate gover- 
nance.’ And Chaucer, Hous of Fame, 958— 

‘Lo, is it not a greet mischaunce, 


To lete a fole han governaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeine?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

GOVERNMENT. — The forms of government 
among the Hebrews, though they developed with 
the course of their history, never became as strict 
or constitutional as among Western nations. It 
should therefore be kept in mind that the technical 
terms used in this article must be allowed some elas- 
ticity of meaning to suit Semitic institutions. These 
forms may be treated in the following order :—1. 
Those of the nomad period, extending from the 
Exodus out of Egypt to the settlement in Palestine. 
2. The new organization due to the change from a 
nomad to a settled and agricultural life. 3. The 
institution and nature of the monarchy. 4. The 
semi-political independence of the Jewish com- 
munities among foreign nations. 5. The religious 
community of Judea in post-exilic times. 

1. When first the Hebrews appear in historical 
records as an organized body, their government is 
simple and in accordance with that of other 
Semitic nomads. During their wanderings in the 
peninsula of Sinai and East of the Jordan, there 
are two units of organization—the family and the 
tribe. A third factor is due to the temporary 
needs of their circumstances; it is the leadership 
of Moses. This chieftainship, however, was only 
for a special purpose, its power was personal 
rather than constitutional, and was controlled 
and modified by the claims of kinship in family 
and tribe. The suspicion of any attempt to make 
it more aroused rebellion at once (cf. the JE 
account of the revolt of Dathan and Abiram in 
Nu 16, especially v.1*). The officials appointed 
by Moses at the suggestion of his father-in-law 
were doubtless selected with due regard to tribal 
feelings (Ex 18"*-). A thorough study of these 
two units of society is necessary for the under- 
standing both of this and the succeeding periods 
of Hebrew history (cf. FAMILY, especially ii. c¢, 
TRIBE, and the literature given at the end of this 
article). The father as head (ws) of the family 
had full power of life and death over all its 
members (cf. Gn 22, Jg 11%). The ruler of the 
tribe was probably, as among the Bedawin of to- 
day, one of the heads of families who was dis- 
tinguished for his courage or his hospitality. His 
authority, both in legal and in military matters, was 
peueena), and his judgments were observed just in so 
ar as his influence was powerful. This position 
of authority might continue in the same family 
for generations, but might be lost at any time, 
and pass to others owing to loss of prestige. The 
laws observed were those of custom only, and did 
not exist in a written form. Matters of strife 
between different families were referred to the 
tribal chief ; and if his decisions were in accordance 
with the customs of the tribe, or otherwise com- 
mended themselves to the people, the person con- 
demned submitted, or became an outcast from his 
own people. If there were no custom to guide 
the judge, or the case were very difficult, an appeal 
might be made to the god by means of the sacred 
lot or oracle. The leadership in time of war 
naturally fell to the head of the tribe; and a special 
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duty of hospitality was laid upon him, but other- 
wise he lived like any other head of a family. 
There is no mention of any revenue being assigned 
to him as an official. 

_ 2. The second period extends from the entrance 
into Palestine to the institution of the monarchy, 
and includes the history related in the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, and the first part of the Book of 
Samuel. It was a time of unrest, change, and 
adjustment. It is marked by the decay of the 
tribal feeling as such, and the transference of its 
traditions to local organizations and forms of 
government. This was due to the fact that a 
man’s neighbours became of much more interest 
to him than his fellow- tribesmen in his new 
settled life. The most important person at this 
time was the ‘judge’ (nav). The Hebrew word 
denotes ‘deliverer’ or ‘ruler’ (on the different 
uses of the word n5y¥ see Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, viii. 130-136). The former meaning does not 
concern us here. With the latter compare the 
title sufetes used in Carthage (Livy, xxviii. 37, 
xxx. 7) and other cities of North Africa (CJL viii. 
Nos. 7, 765, 10,525). The ‘judges’ were thus men 
who by their prowess became influential, and so 
ruled over their tribes (cf. Moore, Judges, pp. xi- 
xiii). An attempt to continue this office in the 
same family failed (Gideon and Abimelech). With 
this attempt we are introduced to a new word for 
ruler, 75) ‘king.’ What the original sense of the 
word was (cf. McCurdy, HPM i. § 36) does not 
concern us, as it had probably lost its original 
force when it was adopted by the Hebrews. The 
chief difference between a local or tribal king (35x) 
and a ‘judge’ (nav) seems to have consisted in the 
idea of hereditary transmission of office involved 
in the former (Jg 8”). This idea of continuity of 
office may have been derived from an application 
of the title ‘king’ tothe god. This was a common 
practice among the Semitic he (ef. for Pheni- 
cians and others, W. R. Smith, 2S, 1st ed. p. 67 ff., 
2nd ed. p. 66ff.; for the Hebrews, G. B. Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 115ff.). 
Among the changes due to the new settled life, 
it may be noticed that the ‘elders’ (0371), who in 
the older tribal organization were the heads of 
the families, now became an upper class, corre- 
sponding to the ‘elders’ (o"3p1) or ‘ princes’ (ay) of 
the Canaanitish communities (Jg 8" 9, cf. Nowack, 
Heb. Archeol. i. 304). It was also probably in 
imitation of a Canaanitish custom that a city and 
its ‘towns’ (literally ‘daughters’ ni2, 7.e. suburbs) 
were sometimes united for purposes of common 
protection and government (Nu 21” *?, Jos 174, cf. 
2S 20%). Another prominent figure in the almost 
formless government of this time was the ‘seer’ 
(785), whose intimate relation to the deity was 
supposed to bestow on him a kind of second sight 
(cf. Saul’s first visit to Samuel in 1S 9%*-), and led 
men to appeal to him for decisions in matters of 
dispute. Samuel may be looked upon as both 
‘seer’ and ‘judge.’ 

3. The institution of the monarchy is generally 
regarded as marking a crisis in Hebrew history ; 
and in the historical writings of OT it is looked 
at and judged from the standpoint of the later 
religious beliefs. But it did not mean a breaking 
from the earlier family and tribal customs—now 
transferred to local organization—which persisted 
to the end, and prevented the monarchy from ever 
corresponding exactly to the familiar Western 
type. As W. R. Smith says, ‘With us the king 
or his government is armed with the fullest 
authority to enforce law and Justice, and the 
limitations of his power lie in the independence 
of the legislature and the judicial courts. The 
old Semitic king, on the contrary, was supreme 
judge, and his decrees were laws; but neither his 
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sentences nor his decrees could take effect unless 
they were supported by forces over which he had 
very imperfect control. He simply threw his 
weight into the scale,—a weight which was partly 
due to the moral effect of his sentence, and partly 
to the material resources which he commanded, 
not so much as king as in the character of a great 
noble, and the head of a powerful circle of kinsfolk 
and clients. An energetic sovereign, who had 
gained wealth and prestige by successful wars, or 
inherited the resources accumulated by a line of 
kingly ancestors, might wield almost despotic 
power; and in a stable dynasty the tendency was 
towards the gradual establishment of absolute 
monarchy, especially if the royal house was able 
to maintain a standing army devoted to its in- 
terests’ (ZS, Ist ed. p. 68, 2nd ed. p. 62). The 
chief object in the introduction of the monarchy 
among the Hebrews was ‘to have a strong reliable 
oe perpetually guaranteed’ (McCurdy, HPM 
1. p. 56). 

(a) Mode of succession.—In the case of Saul the 
circumstances were extraordinary, therefore the 
form of his appointment was not regarded as 
creating a precedent for later times. The grow- 
ing tendency towards unity had led to the desire 
among the people, and they turned naturally to the 
most influential man among them for advice. It was 
therefore on the nomination of Samuel, supported 
by the personal valour of his nominee, that Saul 
was chosen and confirmed in his office at some 
kind of popular gathering. In the ordinary course 
of events one of Saul’s sons would have succeeded 
his father. But the fittest among them had 
perished on the battle-field. Ishbosheth did in- 
deed succeed, thanks to the help of his friends, in 
securing for a short time the throne of the house 
of Joseph, but was soon eclipsed by the personal 
prowess of the king of Judah. The religious 
influence of the prophets was against him, and 
treason came to the help of his rival. David 
became king over all Israel. In the accession of 
Solomon the principle of hereditary succession 
takes its natural course, for the king had the 
right as the father and head of his family to 
appoint as his successor whichever son he pleased. 
The heads of the religious and military parties in 
the state assisted David in carrying his wishes into 
effect. After this time the succession was regularly 
observed in Judah, for the Southern kingdom con- 
sisted practically of one tribe only, and so was 
free from intertribal jealousies and feuds. In 
the Northern kingdom it was very different. 
Dynasty succeeded dynasty, and in the last twenty 
years of their existence no fewer than seven kings 
sat on the throne of Israel. In the rare times of 
internal quiet, however, the principle of hereditary 
succession seems to have been recognized as in 
Judah. 

(6) The power of the king and constitution of his 
household.—The rule of Saul was characterized by 
its simplicity. ‘The son of Kish ruled in peace 
at Gibea in the house of his father, leading the 
very simple life of the last of the judges. On 
leaving the harem in the morning he seated him- 
self before the gate of the palace. There, sur- 
rounded by some attendants, under the protection 
of a small Benjaminite guard, he gave audience 
to every comer, inquired as to the news, questioned 
travellers, received the oral reports of his officers, 
appeased quarrels, administered justice (28 15°, 
cf. 1S 2217), Then, when the sun went down, he 
withdrew into the apartments of the women. At 
the beginning of each month he gave a feast at 
which his officers had their assigned places, while 
he himself presided, his back prudently placed to 
the wall for fear of assassins (1 S 20%). Finally, 
when he went out, he was preceded by runners 
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(18 221”), Such alone were his privileges and his 
duties in time of peace’ (Marcel Dieulatoy, Le Roi 
David, p. 724.). All this was changed with the 
ever-increasing prosperity of David. The king 
remained leader and father of his people only so 
long as they had no friendly intercourse with 
other nations. As soon as the Hebrew nation was 
recognized, and its friendship sought by other 
states, the Hebrew king began to imitate the 
luxury of his peers. A court was formed of the 
officials, whose common interests grouped them 
round the king and made access to him ever more 
and more difficult for the mass of the people. The 
officials of David’s court were—(1) military ; (2) 
household ; (3) religious. The following are men- 
tioned in his time—(1) The commander of ‘the 
host’ (2S 81%); the commander of the king’s 
bodyguard of Cherethites and Pelethites (2S 20”, 
ef. 818), (2) The recorder or remembrancer (731 
28S 8); the scribe or secretary (79b 81”); the 
counsellor (yy) 2 S 15!); the king’s friend (Ay2 
28 15*7 16°); the keeper of the king’s audience 
(2S 238, ef. 1S 2244 LXX); the overseer of forced 
labour (28 2074). (3) The priests (28 81”). Pro- 
phets do not seem to have been attached to the 
court, but had free access to the king (cf. 25 
7. 12). 

Under Solomon the pomp and luxury of the 
court was greatly increased. New buildings and 
fortified cities (1 K 6. 7. 9) proclaimed the growing 
power of the monarch, and the separation of the 
court from the people is indicated by the tolerance 
of foreign religions and the personal nature of the 
treaties with foreign powers. Two new officials 
make their appearance —a chamberlain (n27->y 
1K 4%) and a superintendent of taxes (1K 4°, 
and see below under ‘ Revenue’). After Solomon 
there was little change in the constitution of the 
court (but ef. EUNUCH). 

(c) Revenwe.—Even in Saul’s reign there seems to 
have been a regular system of taxation of families 
(18 17”, ef. 8”, and Nowack, Heb. Archeol. p. 318). 
In addition to this the king received gifts (1S 10” 
16°), and doubtless his share of the booty in war. 
This last is specially mentioned in the time of 
David (2S 8" 12%), Solomon’s revenues were 
derived (in addition to the above mentioned) from 
the tribute of subject peoples (1 K 4”); taxes on 
merchants (1 K 10%); his sea-trade with Hiram 
(1K 10"); and a royal regulation of the horse- 
trade with Egypt (v."). But the king taxed his 
own subjects much more rigorously than his pre- 
decessors. He divided the kingdom into twelve 
parts, each being represented by an officer, who 
was compelled to provide for the king’s household 
for one month in the year (1 K 4). Judah is not 
mentioned in this division of the land, and was 
probably exempted from this form of taxation by 
favour of the king. Nowack, however, thinks 
there were originally thirteen divisions, and that 
the number was reduced to twelve by a later writer 
to agree with the number of the tribes (Heb. 
Archeol. i. 313 note). Later, it seems that the 
goods of a condemned person might be forfeit to 
the king (1 K 21). But this may be merely an act 
of despotism. When reduced to great straits, the 
king took possession of the treasures, not only of 
his own treasury but also of the temple, in order to 
keep off an invading power (2 K 18"). 

(a) Administration of justice.—There seems to 
have been little development here during thisperiod. 
The system mentioned above persisted, modified 
only by the personal authority of the king and the 
members of his court (see quotation from W. R. 
Smith, above). Until B.c. 621 there was no written 
law except the short religious code contained in 
the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 20-23) ; nor were 
there any special courts or officials for the ad- 


ministration of justice. The method for settling 
disputes was rather by arbitration than by law in 
the Western sense. At the same time, the king 
himself in his capital and its neighbourhood, and 
his officials in ‘his chief towns, being the most 
important persons, were naturally appealed to for 
decisions, though there was no law necessitating 
appeal to them rather than to any other person. 
Even such acts in later times as the imprisonments 
of Jeremiah (Jer 37. 38) and the putting to death 
of Uriah (Jer 26), were acts of personal violence on 
the part of the king, and not due to the regular 
sentence of a court (cf. also the account ot the 
charge against Naboth, and the way in which he 
was put to death (1 K 22*-)), After the destruction 
of the Northern kingdom, an attempt was made in 
Judah (in 621) to regulate the legal as well as the 
religious procedure on the lines of the teaching of 
the prophets by the proclamation of the Book of 
Deuteronomy (cf. DEUTERONOMY). But the reali- 
zation of this scheme was prevented by the un- 
timely death of Josiah at the battle of Megiddo, 
nor was it fully adopted in Judea until nearly two 
centuries later. 

4, A remarkable feature in Jewish life is the 
persistence of the religious and semi-political self- 
government of their communities in the different 
empires in which they were dispersed. Every- 
where we find them submitting their disputes to 
the judgment of their own officials rather than to 
those of the state in which they live; everywhere 
they claim and are granted special exemption 
from certain civil laws (as those regarding military 
conscription) on the ground of religious scruple. 
Many examples of their peculiar privileges in 
Palestine are found in the NT (cf. Ac 9? 1812-36 
2219 964), But in Alexandria this is even more 
striking. Thanks to the favour of Alexander the 
Great, they early established themselves in the 
position of a favoured people in the new city. 
That favour was continued to them by the Ptol- 
emies, and they had in addition equal rights with 
others as citizens (coriuia), Their own governor 
(€Ovdpxys) is mentioned by Strabo (cf. Jos. Ant. 
XIV. vii. 2). Some of the Roman decrees conferring 
privileges upon them are preserved by Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.). Philo tells us that on 
the death of a yevdexns Augustus appointed a 
yepovoia for the conduct of Jewish affairs (in 
Flaccum, sec. 10). In Rome there was not the 
same political organization as in Alexandria, but 
the different synagogues were organized separately, 
each with its own gerousia and officials. (See 
further Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 244 ff.). 

5. After the fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 586, the 
Jews became subject to foreign governments, and 
have remained so since, except for the short 
interval when the Maccabzean princes ruled, or 
more exactly from B.C. 142 when Simon ceased to 
pay tribute, or 139 when the right of coining 
money eee the independence of Judea. 
The civil government of this time is, however, no 
longer distinctively Jewish, but a mere modifiea- 
tion of Western forms to suit the religious laws of 
the Pons These laws had come into force at the 
time when Ezra had brought back from Babylon 
many of thedevoutest Jewish exiles. Ata solemn 
assembly a new community had been formed, 
which was to realize the idea of the ‘remnant’ of 
Isaiah and his successors, a spiritual Judah, subject 
to the civil government of the suzerain power, but 
in all matters pertaining to religion following as 
far as possible the precepts of Deuteronomy and 
the new law book (P) compiled and edited about 
this time (cf. Neh 9. 10). Since then the Jews 
have ever remained subject to this double form of 
government. The conflict of the two led to their 
perpetual strife with their civil rulers, and to the 
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final fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. According to 
Jewish authorities, the chief representative of the 
religious governing power during this period was 
the ‘Great Synagogue’ (75439 np3>), which existed 
from Ezra to Simon the Just. Some such body 
may have existed, but much of the literature con- 
cerning it contains legendary material (cf. SyNA- 
GOGUE, THE GREAT). At the time of Christ the 
Sanhedrin had taken its place (cf. SANHEDRIN). 
For the more strictly civil government of the 
time of Christ, see art. ROMAN EMPIRE. See also 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT and HELPS. 
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tribu Arabe’ in Nuova Antologia, terza serie, xlvii. 614 ff. ; 
Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Rot David; Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, chs. viii.-xi.; the works on the times of 
Christ by Schiirer, Hausrath, and Holtzmann. 
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GOYERNOR.—This word occurs as the rendering 
of several Heb. and Gr. terms. In OT it is used 
most frequently for the Pehah (rns), a district 
ruler administering under a sovereign. The title 
is employed both for Persian satraps and for their 
subordinate magistrates. Thus it appears as a 
designation of Tattenai (Ezr 5* ® 66), who seems to 
have been the satrap of a large province which 
extended from Posideium on the frontiers of Cilicia 
and Syria to Egypt, and which included Pheenicia, 
Palestine, and Cyprus (Herod. vi. 91). It is also 
applied to Teriibabol, who was appointed under 
this satrap to the district of Judah (Ezr 6’). The 
subordinate Pehah, as well as his superior, was 
directly commissioned by the king (Ezr 5"), The 
other Heb. words rendered ‘governor’ are of a less 
technical character, signifying leadership, *>y, 
nps Zec 97 12-6 and 13 2 Ch 1°; judicial and 
legislative functions, prin Jeg 5°; ruling authority, 
by Gn 45°, mby Gn 428, ww 1 K 22%; admini- 
strative oversight, 1p2 Jer 20!; and social rank, 
wy; 2 Ch LV. 

In NT the word ‘governor’ most frequently 
occurs as a rendering of the Gr. jnyeudy (Vulg. 
preses, Luth. Landpfleger), a term which is used 
in the plur. for rulers generally (e.g. Mk 13°, 
1 P 24), but which more often has a definite appli- 
cation to the Roman Procuwrators, referring in the 
Gospels to Pontius Pilate (e.g. Mt 277, Lk 20), 
who is designated Procurator by Tacitus—‘ Chris- 
tus Tiberio imperante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat’ (Ann. xv. 44), 
and in Ac to Felix (Ac 23%) and Festus (Ac 26%). 
Judea was not entirely incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Syria, but the Procwrator was to a certain 
extent dependent on the Legate of Syria, the latter 
having a right to interfere when difficulties arose 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. i. 1, iv. 2; Bell. Jud. 1. viii. 1). 
Thus Judea belonged to the third class of pro- 
vinces in Strabo’s classification (Geog. xvii. 3. 25), 
one containing only a few provinces regarded 
either as semi-barbarous or as exceptionally insub- 
ordinate, ¢.g. Egypt. Augustus preferred the title 
Preefectus (¢rapxos) for the governors of such pro- 
vinces, but by the time of Claudius Procwrator 
(émtrpomos) was the recognized name. Josephus 
employs both émtrporos and érapxos, and also the 
word used in NIT’, jyeudv, for the governor of 
Judea. That Procurator is the correct title of 
this official is suggested by the passage from 
Tacitus quoted above, and by the use of the word 
érirporos in a decree of Claudius as rendered_by 
Josephus (Ant. Xx. i. 2). Technically, the Pro- 
curator was 2 financial officer attached either to a 
proconsul or to a propreetor for the purpose of col- 
lecting the Imperial revenues. But he was always 
entrusted with magisterial powers for the decision 
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of questions touching the revenues. In the pro- 
vinces of the third class he was the general admini- 
strator and the supreme judge, with sole power 
of life and death (Dion Cass. liii. 15), an appeal to 
Cesar being allowed in the case of Roman citizens 
(see CmsaR). Although it was not necessary that 
the Procurator should be a person of high station 
where he was only appointed to financial duties, 
he was required to be a knight where the charge 
of government was committed to him. Therefore 
the appointment of Felix, who was a freedman, 
must have struck the Jews as an insulting in- 
novation. The headquarters of the Procwrator of 
oes was Ceesarea, which was made a garrison 
own. 

In 2 Co 11° (AV and RV) the word governor 
appears as tr™ of €Ovdpxns for the ethnarch (RVm) 
of Damascus. See ARETAS, ETHNARCH. ‘The 
word rendered ‘governor’ in Gal 42 AV (olkovéuos) 
is trd. ‘steward’ in RV, as it is elsewhere in NT, 
e.g. Lk 12" 1 Co 4% It indicates a superior 
servant entrusted with the housekeeping of a 
family, the direction of the other domestics, and 
the care of children under age. The ‘governor of 
the feast’ (dpxiTpixAwos, Jn 28 AV, RV ‘ruler of 
the feast’) was a man appointed to see that the 
couches and tables were in order, to arrange the 
courses, to taste the food and wine, etc. (Helio- 
dorus, Aeth. vii. 27). In early times, if not later, 
he was a different person from the ‘toast maker’ 
(cuumootdpxns, Sir 32'), who was one of the guests 
chosen by lot to direct the drinking (Grimm- 
Thayer). ‘Governor’ in Ja 34 AV (a participle of 
evOvvw, straighten) means ‘steersman’ (RV). 

LITERATURE. —Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. 43-48; Marquardt, Rém. 
Staatsverwalt. i. 412; Liebenam, Bettrdge zur Verwaltwngs- 
gesch. d. Rom. Kaiserreiches, i. 1-18, 23, 24, 30; Hausrath, 
NT Times, Time of Jesus, ii. 83-93; W. F. ADENEY. 


GOZAN, ji3, Dwfdv (BTwidp 2 K 17%, Xwfdp 1 Ch 
5*6).—The country on the river(s?) of which the 
Israelites, deported from Samaria by the king of 
reese had to settle, was identified correctly by 
Bochart (Phaleg, iii. 14) as the Gauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, v. 18 (Tavgaviris). This region is de- 
scribed as situated between the Chaboras (see 
HABOR) and Saocoras. The latter river, flowing 
into the Euphrates from the Masius mountains, 
cannot be identified; it must have changed its 
course or have been dried up. At any rate, we 
can identify Gauzanitis as the eastern part of 
Osroéne of the classic writers west of Nisibis and 
the (later) country of Mygdonia (this name hardly 
=Gozan, but it is probably connected with the 
Mitanni of the Amarna tablets), almost in the 
centre of Northern Mesopotamia. This agrees too 
closely with the description in the Bible (2 K 17° 
184 192—Ts 37%, 1 Ch 5%) to admit of any doubt. 
The modern name Kaushan seems to correspond, 
but not Zauzin (which means the mountains near 
the source of the Chaboras). Assyrian lists of pro- 
vinces mentioning Guzana seem to show that the 
name referred originally to a city, the capital of 
the province of Guzan. Nisibis, being mentioned 
parallel to G. as Nasibina, did not belong to this 
province. See on the Assyrian passages Schrader, 
KAT? 275; Delitzsch, Paradies, 184. On the ques- 
tion whether the biblical passages speak of several 
‘rivers of Gozan,’ see HALAH. (The view of 
some scholars, which makes G. a river, was re- 
futed even before the cuneiform texts were found). 
If the singular ‘river’ (Massoretic text) is to be 
kept, this ‘river of G.’ is the Habor. The plural 
(LXX) would point to the several brooks from the 
Masius which form the Habor, possibly also the 
Balih. 2 K 2°=Is 37 seems to show that Gozan 
became an Assyrian province only in the 8th 
century. W. Max MULLER. 
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GRACE.—The words most commonly rendered 
‘grace,’ ‘be gracious,’ etc., in AV are j7 (verb ]37) 
in OT, and xdpis with its cognate forms in NT. 
The former appears in such proper names as 
Hannah, Hanan, Hanun, Hanani, Hananeel (‘ El 
is gracious’), Hananiah (‘J” hath been gracious’). 
Its force is ‘to be favourable or kindly,’ or ‘to act 
in a favourable or kindly way.’ Probably, however, 
ron, LXX édeos, corresponds more nearly with the 
distinctive idea of grace in its NT and general 
Christian use.* jn, for example, has no special 
connexion with redemptive grace, and the LXX use 
of xdpus, by which jn is usually rendered, must be 
to this extent distinguished from the NT use of 
the same word. On the other hand, édeos in NT is 
rather pity than favour, and denotes God’s relation 
to human misery rather than to human sin. 

It is in the various applications of xdp.s that the 
roots of the idea of grace and its specially Chris- 
tian significance may in the first place be most 
usefully studied. Xdpis is that which bestows or 
occasions pleasure. It is applied to beauty, grace- 
fulness, whether of person, act, or speech, cf. in 
LXX Ee 10", Sir 21" 3721, in NT Lk 4”, Eph 4”, 
Col 4°. It thus denotes the favourable, friendly 
disposition or nature out of which the gracious act 
proceeds, or that which it creates in the recipient ; 
it is the favour manifested, or the gratitude felt or 
acknowledged. It is loving-kindness, goodwill, in 
a wide acceptation, and is thus used of the kind- 
ness of a master towards his servants, and, by 
analogy, of the goodness of God to men ; cf. Lk 1*, 
Ac 74, 1 P2)%20, To be in favour with one is ebpeiy 
xdpww mapd tive, éxew xdpw mpds twa, Lk 1°, Ac 2%, 
cf, Lk 2, An interesting instance of this general 
sense is at the beginning and end of the A postolical 
Epistles, where the writers desire for their readers 
the grace of God or of Christ, to which grace 
or favour they recognize that all blessings are 
to be ascribed — Ro 17 167°, 1 Co 1% 163, 2 Co 1? 
134, Gal 1° 618, Eph 1? 674, Ph 1? 4°8, Col 1? 48, 1 Th 
TES aed On TNR TT TR, UE Oy ML TE cee iy TEN Re 
Philem *25, He 13”, 1 P 12) 2' P12 38) 2 Jn; also 
Rev 14 2271, 

The special use, however, of xydpis in NT is in 
reference to the mind of God as manifested towards 
sinners, His redemptive mercy, whereby He grants 
pardon to offences, and bids those who have gone 
astray return and accept His gift of salvation 
and everlasting life. It is ydpis Tob deo, Ro 5”, 
1 Co 15, 2 Co 6! 81, and other passages; in Tit 
24 the phrase is expanded into 7 xdpis Tod Oeod 7 
cwrhptos; in 2 Ti 2! into 7 xdpis 7 ev XpioT@ as 
manifested in and through Christ, whence, by a 
natural transference, it becomes 7 xdpis Tod Kuplou 
nav Xpiorod, as in the above-mentioned salutations, 
and finally establishes itself as a well-understood 
expression, able to stand alone without further 
explanation, as in the 7 xdpis of Ro 51 29, It is in 
this connexion that the full meaning of xapis is 
brought out as involving spontaneous favour. j Its 
fundamental thought is that the benefit conferred is 
recognized by giver and receiver alike as not due ; 
it is that to which the receiver has no right, which 
has not been earned, or perhaps deserved, but 
which the giver freely, out of pure goodness, 
bestows. This spontaneous character, along with 
the more or less direct reference to the pleasure 
or joy either designed or experienced,—which is 
indeed suggested by the connexion of the word 
with yalpew, ‘to rejoice, —is always implied, and, 
singularly enough, comes out more clearly in the 
sari nontelenan in the classical use of the term. It 
has been justly remarked that ‘it depended upon 
Christianity to realize its full import, and to elevate 
it to its rightful sphere’ (Cremer). Thus xara 

On the distinctive meaning of 1D, cf. W. R. Smith, Prophets1, 
160 f., 460 f. 


xdpw is contrasted with card d¢eiAnua, Ro 44, while 
xdps is contrasted with épya, Ro 11%, and with 
youos In 227, Ro 46 64, Gal 5* 4, 

From signifying the disposition and design to 
bring about the salvation of men, xdpis comes to 
be used of the power or Anfluence by which this | 
purpose is exécuted, Ac 18”, 2 Co4 6, 2 Th 1”, | 
and then further of the results, general and specific, | 
of that action. Thus it stands for the spiritual | 
state of those who have come under the power of | 
divine grace, Ro 5, 2Ti 21, 1 P 54, 2P 38; and for | 
the evidences or tokens of such experience, as when | 
the alms contributed by the Christian Churches | 
are so designated, 1 Co 16%, 2 Co 8°, or the sum of | 
earthly blessings (aca xdpis, 2 Co 9°), or the various | 
powers and gifts manifested by Christians (in the 
striking phrase zrocxihn xdpes, 1 P 4), or the power 
and equipment for the exercise of the apostolic office, 
Ro 15 12% 6 15%, 1 Co 3, Gal 2°, Eph 37, At the 
same time xdpis does not appear to be employed in 
NT for the act or gift apart from that reference to 
the pleasure or benefit conveyed by it, which we have 
already noted. The word for gitt in itself is dépov 
or dwped. Hence it has been pointed out that 
‘d.dévar xdpw in Scripture must not be confounded 
with the same expression in profane Greek, where 
it means to perform an act of kindness ; in Serip- 
ture it signifies ‘‘to give grace,” ‘‘to cause grace to 
be experienced” ; see Eph 47, 1 P 5°, Ja 48, Ro 12%, 
1Co 14, 2 Co 6! 8! (cf. Ac 11%)’—Cremer. The gift 
which enables the recipient to be in his turn a 
source of pleasure or profit to others is more fre- 
quently xdpuoua ; where xdpis and xdpicua approxi- 
mate in signification, it willusually be found that 
the former is more general,—as, e.g., when xépus 
Tod Geo? is used by St. Paul in reference to his 
office, it applies to the whole of his ministry, 
rather than to specific equipments forit. Finally, 
the use of xdps for ‘thanks,’ the correlative of 
favour,—the ‘return favour,’ as it were,—illus- 
trates the process of growth and transference in the 
use of the word which we have so far traced. 

The teaching of the Bible as to grace cannot, 
however, be exhausted by the analysis, however 
minute, of any one word or expression. Its funda- 
mental implication of a kind and merciful dis- 
position, manifesting itself in acts of unmerited 
goodness, especially towards the sinful and erring, 
brings grace as one of the divine attributes into 
close relation with others, and the revelation of it 
may, it is obvious, be even more frequent in act 
than in word, conveyed therefore rather by de- 
scription than direct expression. Not in declara- 
tions merely, but in the whole series of the divine 
ce with mankind, grace is exhibited. The 
whole biblical history might be claimed as a record 
of its manifestation. It thus takes different forms, 
and includes a wide area of operation. It is allied 
to the goodness which God shows to all His crea- 
tures, and which the Psalms so frequently celebrate 
—33° 11984 145, etc.; to the compassion which has 
as its objects the needy and unfortunate, Ps 258 
1038, Lk 1, 2.Co 1°; to the long-suffering which 
bears with the unthankful and the evil, Ex 34°, 
Ro 9”; to the patience which defers as long as 
poretis the punishment of sin, Ps 1458, Ro 24. It 

elongs therefore to the circle of divine attributes, 
the keynote*of which is Love. In all the phases 
of what we have already seen to be its highly 
complex significance, — whether as merey and 
favour in general, or as the manifestations of 
God’s goodwill in the form of temporal or spiritual 
advantages, or aS His disposition to pardon the 
sinner, or His redemptive scheme as a whole, or 
the influences by which souls are turned to Christ, | 
pe strengthened, and increased in faith and love, | 
and impelled to the exercise of Christian virtues,—_/ 


{in all of these, grace implies that God overcomes, 
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not by necessity or force, but by the freeness of His 
love, Ro 5-21. This is the reason why grace is 
not only one of the perfections of God, but one of 
the distinctive features of the Christian revelation. 
Revelation is marked by progress. The God who 
is at first hidden from men, so that they seek Him, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find Him, is at 
length made known, but first as a jealous God (dpyi 
Geod), only afterwards as a gracious God. And the 
revelation is completed when ‘the LorpD, the Lorp, 
a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty’ (Ex 34°7 RV), which is the loftiest 
OT conception of God, becomes in the NT ‘the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ We 
proceed, therefore, to consider somewhat more 
minutely the elements which enter into the con- 
ception of grace and the forms which it assumes 
in OT and NT respectively. 

i. OLD TESTAMENT.—‘ The law was given by 
Moses,’ says St. John (1!”); ‘ grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.’ Yet the relation of OT to NT 
is misconceived when it is apprehended as one of 
antithesis rather than development. There is no 
doubt that the religion of OT is ordinarily repre- 
sented as founded upon law, and that the very 
considerable element of grace which enters into it 
is ignored. But OT piety recognizes that what 
righteousness it has is founded in divine grace and 
imparted through divine revelation. It is grace 
which gives the law itself (cf. Gal 319-4), and faith, 
which is that by which grace is received and made 
effective, is not overlooked—Gn 15°, Ex 14%, Nu 
20%, Dt 1° 9%, 2Ch 20”, Ps 106124, Is 79 2816, Hab 
24, It is true that as grace gives the law, so 
through the law it seems to give men aright or 
claim in virtue of their compliance with the law, 
which is inconsistent with the later revelation of 
faith as the principle of the new life. The favour 
(in the Psalmist and Prophets, the righteousness) 
of God gives to the obedient (or the repentant, cf. 
Ps 17 and 26, also Ps 7) a claim, as it were, against 
God, Ps 119 ete. At the same time OT ent 
recognizes that it is the divine grace whic 
forgives sin (Ps 32. 51. 130. 143). race, aS an 
attribute of God, appears in OT in conjunction 
with truth; or faithfulness (Ps 85 894 98° etc.), 
but also with righteousness and judgment (Hos 
2%). God is gracious as hearing prayer (Ex 22”), 
as departing from His anger (Ex 32”), and as 
exercising freely His choice of love (Ex 33%); 
He lifts upon the pious the light of His counten- 
ance (Nu 6”). It is by the divine acts that this 
attitude of forbearance and conciliation is more 
particularly manifested. Even in the midst of the 
ruin occasioned by the Fall, the purpose of mere 
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begun, words of promise mingle with words of 
condemnation, the divine solicitude shines amidst 
the clouds of divine anger (Gn 3%), Through 
the same tenderness Abel and Enoch find favour 
in the sight of God, Noah is warned and escapes 
the general doom (Gn 6%), Abraham is selected to 
be the bearer of the new revelation (Gn 12. 15), and 
the promises made to him are repeated to his 
descendants (Gn 26. 28). Through it Moses is 
chosen and fitted for his work (Ex 331”). In all 
that concerns Israel as a people the same free 
choice is exhibited and exercised. The promises 
freely made to the fathers are fulfilled when, 
through Moses, Israel is chosen from among all 
nations (Ex 19°, cf. Dt 10%) to be the people of 
God, and that from no merit of its own (Nu 11. 12. 
14. 21, etc. ; cf. Dt 9’ ete.). This choice is evidenced 
by the deliverance from Egypt (Ex 1513-16), and is 
a pure act of grace (Dt 7% 818 9°). 


Prophets we have a further development of this 
point of view. Their whole religious attitude is 
determined by it. That God had chosen Israel to 
be His people is their most sincere conviction, and 
the problems which perplexed them, and gave 
birth to some of their most profound and spiritual 
suggestions, arose out of the relation of the sins of 
the people and the consequent divine chastisements, 
to this firmly held conviction (cf. Is 55% 63° 651, Jon 
41, Mic 73% 19), It is true that as, on the one 
hand, the unworthiness of the mass of the people 
led them to distinguish from the nation at large 
the true Israel, the faithful remnant; so, on the 
other hand, they were led to conceive the possi- 
bility of God’s gracious purpose as embracing 
those who were not of Israel, and of the heathen 
being brought through Israel into the enjoyment 
of some of Israel’s privileges. At the same time, 
all their wealth of metaphor is employed to 
depict God’s loving care and guidance, His de- 
liverances and compassions as illustrated in the 
history of the people, and to emphasize His 
continued patience, His touching appeals and 
generous offers, and the glory of His declared pur- 
poses. Even in His anger God remembers mercy 
(La 3%, J] 23, Hab 3?), and yet all that He does is 
on behalf of those who are too often ungrateful and 
rebellious (Is 4371-75 441-5 488-11, Jer 188", Ezk 161%, 
ef. Ps 78). In the relation of the individual to 
the nation we find an important modification of 
the idea of grace. Grace is mediated to the indi- 
vidual through the nation. His imperfections are 
forgiven because he is a member of a chosen people; 
as belonging to an elect nation he is himself elect. 
The Pss express this assurance of the believer, 
which finds utterance in his prayers when afflicted 
and his thanksgivings after deliverance (Ps 3%7 48 
7° 117 16. 1778 18. 32. 51. 108, ete.). If thus in the 
view of the Psalmists and Prophets there is no 
limit to God’s willingness to be reconciled, if even 
His judgment has a core of mercy, and His love 
always proves itself stronger than human sin, the 
other side of OT religion is, in turn, not to be 
minimized. If God has a special love to Israel, 
it is through a covenant that this love finds 
expression, and the covenant takes the form of 
law. The people are bound to obedience, and the 
blessings of the covenant can be enjoyed only on 
this condition. So far from grace being ignored 
in OT, it permeates it, as we have seen, throughout. 
But grace is not yet fully revealed; it is still 
dominated by the ideas of righteousness and re- 
tribution. It speaks the language of law, and the 
law is, as already noted, its own greatest gift. 
Israel has reason to boast itself of its law; the 
possession of it is an honour and a privilege dis- 
tinguishing Israel from other nations (Ex 19* >, 
Dt 3375). Thus, though by no means the sole 
element, law remains the distinctive element in 
OT. Obedience is pre-eminently the condition of 
blessing. God in giving the law is emphatically 
the God of Israel (Ex 207), In OT His anger 
against sin is declared, His mercy and long- 
suffering are proclaimed ; but these rest side by 
side, an unsolved antinomy, waiting the fuller 
revelation. 

ii. New TESTAMENT.—The new ‘covenant’ is 
the fulfilment of the old; the plan of grace which 
lay at the root of the former dispensation comes 
into full expression in the life and work of Christ 
(Ti 2" 34), and in the declarations of the apostles— 
Ro 3% RV, ‘ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth to bea propitiation (iAaoripior, 
Heb. n752, the place of expiation, ‘‘ the central seat 
of the saving presence and gracious revelations of 
God,” see Cremer, s.v., and, for another view, San- 


In the! day-Headlam, ad. loc.), through faith, by his blood, 
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to show his righteousness, because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God.’ Thus the great work of grace is redemp- 
tion, which has its origin in God (1 Jn 4°”), in 
His eternal good pleasure (evdoxta), Eph 1°*, and 
is carried out by His will and power. Therefore, 
as we have seen, the Christian revelation is called 
‘the grace of God,’ ‘the grace of God our Saviour,’ 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or simply 
‘orace.’? The love which it manifests is expressed, 
not only by word, but by the most unchallengeable 
©) swhen God sends forth His Son and gives 
Him up as a sacrifice for the sins of men (Jn 3%, 
Eph 17, Ro 5** etc.). This love is not called forth 
by any merit or worthiness on the part of man 
(2 Ti 1°, Tit 3°), but is the free spontaneous out- 
flowing of divine compassion— “it is the gift of 
God’ (Eph-.2*°, Ro 374 11°, cf. 44 58). We may 
compare the representations contained in the 
parables of Jesus generally, especially those of 
s~and note how He seeks the lost, would 
shelter Jerusalem as a hen gathereth her chickens 
together, and calls the weary and heavy laden to 
Himself. But it is not only this great central act 
of love, upon which the whole plan of redemption 
is built up and without which it would be impossible, 
which is ascribed to divine grace and is its outcome ; 
every step in the subsequent process, all that is 
embraced in the work of the Holy Spirit, is re- 
garded as due to grace. It is through it that the 
call comes to men (Gal 1%, 1 Th 2%), and that men 
are made willing to answer to it (Jn 64%). It is 
the grace of God which opens the heart (Ac 1614), 
which gives repentance (Ac 5%! 1118, 2 Ti 2%, He 6°), 
by which faith is imparted (Eph 1%, Ph 1, cf. Lk 
, also assuratice of God’s love (Ro 5° 8 16), hope 
(2 Th 236, 1 P 135), love towards God (2 Th 3°) and 
towards the brethren (1Th 4°). By means of it 
we become God’s children, righteous and holy (Ac 
154, Ro 3% 4!6 Tit 37), and receive strength to do 
good and to avoid evil (2 Th 217 3%). The position 
of the redeemed is one of grace (Ro 5?, 1 P 2}°), and 
by it sanctification is completed (1 Th 5%-*4), On 
the one hand, grace may be received in vain (2 Co 
61); on the other, men may grow in grace (2 P 338). 
This grace of the Holy Spirit was promised by 
Christ Himself (Jn 7 147° 157 167, Ac 15), is 
exercised in His service (Jn 1476 16°15), and becomes 
the principle of the new life. The grace of God, 
in fact, bestows joy and peace and every good 
work (Ro 151, 2 Co 98). It has been remarked 
that as one cannot be the cause of one’s own birth 
or resurrection, as in such events man must be 
purely passive, the employment of metaphors like 
the ‘new birth’ (Jn 3%”), or the ‘new creature’ 
(2 Co 5!”, Eph 21), or the new, the ‘resurrection’ 
life (Eph 2°, Col 23% 3!), emphasizes the fact that 
renewal of heart and life is accomplished only by 
the power, the grace of God. Thus the Christian 
is what he is by divine grace (1 Co 47 15"); and as 
he ought at all times to pray (1 Th 5", ef. 1 Ti 28, 
Mt 774, Lk 181) to the Source of all good for that 
of which he feels the need, so, for every benefit 
which he receives, he ought to give thanks and 
praise to God (Ro 6”, 1 Co 14, 1 Th 12 2 3°), 

This positive and direct statement of the teaching 
of OT and NT with reference to the necessity and 
value of grace and its range of action might be 
supplemented and confirmed by a corresponding 
statement of the corruption and powerlessness of 
man due to sin as set forth in the same sacred 
pages. The more helpless man is seen to be, the 
greater is the need for the intervention of a Power 
above him and independent of him. This considera- 
tion brings us within sight of a problem which has 
much divided the Church in all ages, but which it 
does not fall within the province of this article to 
discuss in these its later developments. The prob- 
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lem is the relation of the divine to the human in 
the work of redemption, how far the initiative 
lies with God and man respectively, or how far 
they co-operate, and what, indeed, is meant by 
co-operation in such a case. It has driven Augus- 
tine and Pelagius, Calvin and Arminius, into 
opposite camps. All that can be done here is to 
inquire how far the roots of the doctrinal views 
identified with the names of these great teachers 
can be traced in the Bible. The passages which 
have been already cited tend on the whole to 
illustrate one side of this great controversy—that, 
namely, which grounds salvation on the free loving 
will and purpose of God. But, no doubt, many 
others may be, and have been, adduced which set 
forth no less distinctly the human side of salvation 
with its responsibilities and activities. This is 
especially the case with those which contain ex- 
hortations to repentance and faith. From the 
time of the Prophets perdvoa was a condition of 
being saved. If men were commanded to repent, 
the implication was that it is in their power to 
doso. In some cases, it is true, we cannot argue 
from an injunction to the possibility of fulfilling it, 
but in this we cannot dispute that it is, in some 
sense, possible for man to repent, without taking 
away all meaning and reality from God’s design of 
saving them. Such references to repentance are 
found in Ps 957 (ef. He 47*), Ac 238 822, Rev 2. 16. 21 
3? etc., cf. Mt 218. Similarly with faith: peravoetre 
and morevere are usually conjoined, and belief must 
be as personal as repentance. It is intended to be, 
not the result of momentary impression, but a 
spontaneous moral act. In Ro 1° faith is spoken 
of as ‘obedience,’ a moral attitude which men are 
expected to assume. Exhortations to faith are 
found in Mk 1» 5%, Jn 6% 10® 12% 14-9077, Ac 
16*1. Repentance and faith are the chief elements 
in conversion. In Jer 318 Ephraim cries, ‘Turn 
thou me, and I shall be turned,’ where the latter 
clause ought to be ‘I shall return,’ or ‘that I 
may turn,’ implying the element of personal 
activity (see art. CONVERSION, vol. i. p. 4783, 
footnote) ; and the image of the closed door in Rev 
3°? indicates that it must be opened from within to 
Him that knocketh. Allusions to conversion are 
found in Ac 3 14% 262, ef. 2 Co 3!6 While, on 
the one hand, the work of God begins with the 
calling, xAfjors, Ro 8*, whence Christians are known 
as kAqgrol, Ro 1’, the hearing must be a willing 
hearing, not like that of Jerusalem (Mt 23%”) or of 
the Jews (Jn 5%), but like that of the disciples 
(Jn 17% 8). The same element of human activity ' 
is implied in exhortations to perseverance (Ac 14”, 

1 Co 16%, 1 Th 32), to watchfulness (Mt 244, Mk 

13°, 1 Co 16%5, 1 P 58, Rev 3° 16"), to struggle and 

endeavour (1 Co 97-27, 2 Ti 25 47), to labours on 

behalf of the brethren (Ro 14!9 152: 4, Gal 61), and, 

in general, to the exercise of all the virtues, as 

well as to the performance of all the duties, of the 

Christian life. In every case language is used 

which, if it stood alone, would be taken as indicat- 

ing that these things lie fully within the power of 

men to observe and do. Repentance, faith, ete, 

are regarded as works of men as well as gifts of 

God, Victory in“that new life to which they aré™ 
summoned can be achieved only by the zealous 

application 8f every energy of the soul. The 

promises which are held out to the faithful, and 

the threatenings which are denounced against the 

disobedient, all show the responsibility under which 

we act, the momentous results of choice. 

But though later analysis, and the theories which 
figure in doctrinal history, have brought to light 
and emphasized this duality in the scriptural re- 
presentations of human experience in salvation, 
though some thinkers and teachers have been 
willing to sacrifice the one side to the other, 
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abolishing human liberty in order to exalt divine 
grace, or ignoring divine grace in order to safe- 
guard human liberty,—it is noteworthy that the 
biblical writers betray little consciousness of the 
antagonism. St. Paul is clear and emphatic in 
his declarations as to grace—it is absolute, gratui- 
tous—‘ by grace ye are saved’; but he is no less 
ready and willing to make his appeal to human 
liberty (Ro 23-0, Ph 315-17); Work out your own 
salvation,’ he cries, ‘with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work for his good pleasure’ (Ph 212-3 RV), where 
both elements appear together as indefeasible 
portions of the same Christian experience. If 
OT closed with an antinomy of wrath and mercy, 
law and grace, side by side, equally real, but so 
far from being mutually destructive that in the 
experience of the devout they were equally 
necessary and illustrated one another, so NT 
closes with its own unsolved antinomy,—human 
individuality, free, responsible, but sinful and 
degraded, owing its salvation to the love of Him 
who is rich in merey, who first loved us, who 
despite human weakness and wickedness makes 
that merey effectual, and the evil that is over- 
come redound to the praise of the glory of His 
grace. 


LITERATURE.—Among sources of suggestion and material for 
an exhibition of the biblical doctrine of grace, special mention 
should be made, in regard to the word yégis, of Cremer’s Bib. 
Theol, Lex. of NT?, and Grimm’s Greek: Braglish Lex. of NT, 
J. H. Thayer’s edition ; and in regard to the classification of 
Ling of OC. Bois’s article ‘Grace Divine’ in Lichtenberger’s 

neyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses; see also the Biblical 
Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Weiss, Schmid, and the Historical 
Theology (Index, s.v.) of Cunningham. A. STEWART. 


GRACIOUS.—This adj. is found with three dis- 
tinct meanings. 1. Havourable, merciful, the 
most frequent use of the word, as Ex 33! ‘ And [I] 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy on whom I will show mercy’ (*nim 
jay wayens, LXX kal éAXejqow bv dy éXeG, quoted in 
Ro 9). 2 Favoured, accepted (for the word 
‘eracious’ has the distinction of being used 
actively of the person bestowing, and passively 
of the person receiving favour). There are two 
examples in AV, 1 Es 8% ‘Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before (éroincev juds &v xdpure 
évémov) the kings of Persia, so that they gave us 
food’; Sir 18!” ‘Lo, is not a word better than a 
gift? But both are with a gracious man’; Gr. rapa 
avdpl kexapirapéevy; Vulg. ‘cum homine iustificato,’ 
whence Wye. and Dou. ‘with a iustefied man’; 
Coy. ‘but a gracious man geveth them both,’ so 
Gen. and Bishops. The same form (perf. ptep. 
pass. of xapiréw ‘to bestow favour on,’ ‘ bless’) is 
found in Lk 1% Xaipe, xexapirwuévn; EV ‘Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured,’ AVm ‘graciously 
accepted’ or ‘much graced’; the previous VSS 
follow the Vulg. (‘ Ave gratiz plena’) ‘ Hail full of 
grace,’ except Gen. ‘Hayle thou that art freely 
beloved,’ and Bish. ‘in high favour.’ Shaks. has 
this meaning of ‘gracious’ in As You Like It, I. ii. 
200—‘ If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that 
was never gracious’; and [JI Henry VJ. It. iii. 
Au ‘But is he gracious in the people’s eye?’ 

3. Attractive, winning. —There are four exam- 
les: (1) Pr 11% ‘a gracious woman retaineth 
onour’ (}3 nv), lit. ‘a woman of grace’ ; LXX yuri) 

etxdpioros; Vulg. ‘mulier gratiosa’: ‘a gracious 

woman’ is Wyclif’s tr, and all the versions agree 
with him. The meaning is ‘a woman of grace of 
appearance.’ (2) Ee 10 ‘The words of a wise 
man’s mouth are gracious’ (jn, lit. ‘are grace,’ as 
AVm; cf. Lk 4” below). (3) Jer 2273 ‘how 
gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon 
VOL. II.—17 


thee.’ The Mass. text gives aimrnp (Kethibh 
*nam3), which can only be Niph. of j35 to be gracious. 
Luther understood it in the sense of ‘ be beautiful,’ 
‘winning,’ and tr? ‘wie schén wirst du sehen’; 
after whom the Gen. gave ‘how beautiful shalt 
thou be,’ and AV ‘how gracious shalt thou be.’ 
The passive meaning ‘favoured’ or ‘ pitied’ gives a 
better sense, however, and hence RV ‘ How greatly 
to be pitied shalt thou be,’ and the Bishops, ‘O howe 
litle shalt thou be regarded.’ But the versions 
imply another reading, nnis3 from [nx], found only 
in Niph. ‘to groan.’ Thus LXX xaracrevdtes ; 
Vulg. ‘quomodo congemuisti.’ This meaning is 
clearly most suitable, and is adopted by nearly ali 
mod. editors. Wye. follows Vulg. ‘Hou togidere 
weiledist thou,’ and so Dou. ‘how hast thou 
mourned together.’ Similarly, Cov. ‘O how greate 
shall thy mourning be.’ Rothstein (in Kautzsch) 
‘wie wirst du achzen.’ (4) Lk 42 ‘And all bare 
him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth’ (éml rots Aéyous 
Ths xdpiros, RV ‘words of grace’). The mean- 
ing here, says Plummer, is ‘winning words.’ 
He adds, ‘The very first meaning of xdprs 
(xalpw) is ‘*comeliness,” ‘‘ winsomeness”’—Hom. 
Od. viii. 175 ; Ec 10", Ps 448, Sir 2126 3721, Col 46— 
‘and in all these passages it is the winsomeness of 
language that is specially signified.’ Vulg. trans- 
lates ‘mirabantur in verbis grati,’ whence Wyc. 
‘wondriden in the wordis of grace,’ and Rhem. 
‘they marveled in the wordes of grace.’ All the 
rest of the versions, beginning with Tindale, have 
‘wondered at the gracious words’; and it is 
doubtful if RV should have returned to ‘words of 
grace’; to have changed the adj. to ‘winning’ 
would have prevented misunderstanding and been 
more in accordance with the Eng. idiom. In 
illustration of this use of the word we find Bacon, 
Essays (‘ Of Beauty,’ p. 176), ‘In Beauty, that of 
Favour is more then that of Colour, and that of 
Decent and Gratious Motion, more then that of 
Favour.’ So Shaks. Twelfth Night, 1. v. 281— 
‘ And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him.’ 
And Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, xviii. 23— 
‘ Himself he threw upon the shore, 


Lay, as laid out for funeral, then tumbled round, and tore 
His gracious curls.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

GRAFF.—From ypdédew, to write, was formed 
ypapetoy, a style or pencil for writing with: this 
was adopted into Lat. graphium; and passed into 
old Fr. graffe, which gave Eng. ‘ graff,’ a slip of a 
cultivated tree inserted into a wild one, so named 
because it resembled a pencil in shape. From 
this substantive was formed the verb ‘to graff,’ 
which then yielded another substantive ‘ graft’ 
(like ‘ weight’ from ‘ weigh’); and by and by this 
subst. ‘graft’ attracted the verb to its own form. 
So that, whereas both subst. and vb. were once 
‘oraff,’ now both are ‘graft.’ The change from 
‘ raft’ to ‘ graft’ was in process in Shakespeare’s 
day. As subst. he uses only ‘ graff,’ Pericles, 


v. 1. 60— 
‘The most just gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar.’ 
But as vb. he has both ‘graff’? (with past ptep. 
‘oraft’) and ‘graft’ (with past ptep. ‘ grafted’). 
Thus IJ Henry IV. V. iii. 3, ‘Nay you shall see 
mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a 
last year’s pippin of my own grafling’; Rich. II. 
In. iv. 101— 
‘Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow.’ 


In the Pr. Bk. of 1549 (Collect for 7th Sun. after 
Trinity, Keiling, p. 129) is the prayer ‘Graff in our 
hearts the love of thy name’: this runs through the 
edd. of 1552 and 1559, but in ed. 1604 is changed 
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into ‘graft.’ Again in the Com. Service (Keiling, 

. 228), ‘Grant. . . that the words which we have 
heard this day with our outward ears, may through 
thy grace be so graffed inwardly in our hearts,’ 
continues through all the edd. till that of 1662, 
when it becomes ‘ grafted.’ The word is rare in the 
Eng. versions. It occurs as a var. reading in Wy- 
clif’s NT of 1380 at 1 Ti 6. Then in Ro 11” Wye. 
(1388) has ‘art graffid among them’ as tr® of évexer- 
tploOns év avrois (or rather of the Vulg. ‘insertus es 
in illis’), and at v.!® ‘the braunchis ben brokun, 
that y be graffid in.’ Tindale, however, tr¢ évkev- 
tplgw by ‘graff’ in all its occurrences (Ro 11” 
283 dis. 24008.) * and he was followed by all the ver- 
sions except Coverdale. Tind. used ‘grafte’ and 
‘oraffed’ as the past tense or past ptcep., and in 
this also he was strictly followed, except that 
Rhem. (which tr4 independently from the Vulg.) 
used ‘ graffed’ always, and was followed by AV. 
Cov. has ‘ grafte’ in v.!”, which must be the ptep. 
of ‘ graff,’ but in all the remaining occurrences he 
uses the form ‘graft’ for the pres. tense and 
‘grafted’ for the past. RV uses ‘graft’ and 
‘ grafted’ throughout. 


The subject of grafting will be spoken of under OLIVE. 
may illustrate it and the word here by quoting Gosson, Schoole 
of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 63), ‘ Though the Mariner have skill to 
governe his vessel, it lieth not in his cunning to calme the seas ; 
though the countriman know how to graffe an ympe [Zugutos, 
shoot, scion], his toile will not alter the taste of the Crab.’ 
Holland, Plinie, xvii. 14, ‘The first is to set the graffe or sion 
betweene the barke and the wood: for in old time truly, men 
were afraid at first to cleave the stocke, but soon after they 
ventured to bore a hole into the very heart of the wood: and 
then they set fast into the pith just in the mids thereof, but one 
sion or graffe, for by this kind of graffing, impossible it was 
that the said pith should receive or bear any more.’ Evelyn, 
Pomona, iii.—‘ Make choice of your grafis from a constant and 
well-bearing branch. As to the success of graffing, the main 
skill is, to joyn the inward part of the cion to the sappy part 
of the stock, closely, but not too forceably ; that being the best 
and most infallible way, by which most of the quick and juicy 
parts are mutually united, especially toward the bottom.’ Bp. 
Hall (Works, ii. 1) uses the form ‘ griffe’: ‘Elizabeth was just, 
as well as Zachary, that the fore-runner of a Saviour might be 
holy on both sides: if the stock and the griffe be not both good, 
there is much danger of the fruit.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GRANARY.—See GARNER. 


GRAPES. — See VINE. 
COcKLE. 


We 


Wild Grapes. — See 


GRASS.—Four words are tr‘ grass in OT :—4. py 
yerek, xhwpbs. This word signifies green or green- 
ness. Once it is tr? ‘ grass’ iN. u 224) ; twice ‘ green 
thing’ (Ex 10%, Is 15°); thrice it is followed by 
other words, x¥3 (Ps 37%, Is 37”) and ayy (Gn 1%), 
and in these cases it is used as an adj. signifying 
‘green.’ 

2. 135 hdzir.—This word is from a root (unused 
in Heb.) signifying to be green (Arab. khadira), 
from which is derived the noun khadrah, signify- 
ing primarily greenness, secondarily pursilain, 
cucumbers, melons, and the like. It is now used for 
vegetables or herbage in general. In OT hdzir is 
used once for leeks, LXX mpdca (Nu 115). Twice it 
is tré ‘hay’ (Pr 27 RVm ‘grass,’ LXX xdwpbs ; 
Is 15° RV ‘grass,’ LXX yépros). In all the remain- 
ing passages in which it is used in both AV and 
RY it is tré ‘grass.? LXX, however, renders it 
once (Is 35’) by éravies, AV and RVm ‘a court’ ; 
twice (2 K 19%, Ps 90°) by x\én; twice (1 K 18°, 
Job 8") by Bordvy; once (Is 377”) by xdpros Enpds ; 
and in the ten other places where it occurs (Job 
401, Ps 37? 103 10414 129° 1478, Is 40% 7 444 5112) by 

Opros. 
. 3. xvq deshe’ (root uncertain ; the vb. xw3, J] 2, 
Gn 14, is probably adenominative. Like hdzir, it is 
variously rendered in both EV and LXX. It is tré 


* Besides this passage in Ro, the verb occurs in biblical Gr. 
only Wis 161 in the sense of ‘prick’ (so AVm and RYm, but 
RV ‘ bite’). é 


It comes from xéyrpov, a goad. 


four times ‘herb’ (2 K 19%, Is 6644 LXX Bordyn ; 
Ps 372 LXX yxréy, Is 3777 where it is dropped out 
of the LXX); twice ‘tender herb’ (Dt 32? LXX 
&ypworts, Job 38% RV ‘tender grass,’ marg. ‘ green- 
sward,’ LXX yAén); once ‘green’ as an adj. to 
pastures (Ps 23? LXX résov xhéns) ; twice ‘tender 

rass’ (28 234 LXX ydoy, Pr 27% LXX éa) ; and 
ie times ‘grass’ (Gn 14, Jer 14° LXX Bordvy, 
Job 6° LXX ora, Is 15° RV ‘tender grass,’ LXX 
xopros). ; 

4, rvy ‘ésebh. This word (of uncertain root) 
is tr? in ten places ‘herb’ or ‘herbs’ (Gn 11% 318, 
Pr 27%, Is 4215 LXX xdpros, Gn 25 LXX yrupds, 
Ex 9? 10215 LXX Bordvn, Ps 1044 LXX x)é7n) ; 
and in eleven ‘grass’ (Dt 11% LXX yoprdcpara, 
Dt 32? RV herb, 2K 19%, Ps 72% 102*2 106%, 
Jer 148 RV herbage, Am 7* LXX yépros; Job 5” 
LXX rapuBdravov; Is 377 left out by LXX alto- 
gether). 

It will appear from the above analysis— 

(a) That all the above terms are indefinite, 
applying to herbage in general. 

(6) It is improbable that the Hebrews discrimi- 
nated rigidly between the true grasses, 7.¢. the 
modern botanical order Graminee (or even the 
group of grass-like plants, including sedges and 
rushes), and other herbage. If they did, it does 
not appear from their nomenclature. The Arabic 
does not contain any such distinction. With all 
the general culture and knowledge of natural 
history of our age, grasses, in popular language, 
include some plants other than those of the order 
Graminee, as pepper-grass, Lepidium satiwum, L.; 
orange-grass, Hypericum Sarothra, L., ete. 

(c) It is quite plain that neither the LXX nor 
our own translators have been at any pains to 
render these words always by the same Gr. or Eng. 
equivalent. Thus in Is 15° both vy7 and xvi are 
rendered xépros, the first being tr? AV hay, RV 
grass, and the second AV grass, RV tender grass. 
In Is 3727 vyn is rendered xépros Enpés, AV and RV 
grass, while avy and xvz are left out in the LXX, 
and rendered in AV and RV respectively grass and 
herb. In Gn 1" avy xyz is rendered Boravny xédprov. 
The reader will detect numerous other illustrations 
of this point. Much as it is to be regretted that 
the translators, ancient and modern, have not 
rendered these words uniformly, we must accept 
the fact. The nearest we can approach to a 
specialization of the term is to regard avy as refer- 
ring to herbage in general, including vegetables 
suitable for human food; 133 to grasses; xvi to 
forage plants; and py to verdure. They might 
be ther rendered as follows: ‘ésebh=herbs, hdzir 
=grass, deshe’=pasture grass or tender grass, and 
yerek = green thing. 

Grasses are very numerous in Bible lands. In 
Pal. and Syria they are represented by 90 genera 
and 243 species. Few of them grow in masses. 
Turf is almost unknown. With the exception of 
the cereals, none of the grasses are cultivated in 
this land. See Hay. 

In NT grass is always the tr® of xépros. Bu 
xépros is also tr? by blade (Mt 135, Mk 4°8) ah 
hay (1 Co 3"). In Mk, l.c., the xAwpds xépros is the 
first evidence of early spring (cf. Jn 6* 1°). 


G. E. Post. 
GRASSHOPPER.—See Locust. 


GRATE, GRATING (1225). — Half-way up the 
altar of burnt-offering was attached a projecting 
ledge—such, at least, is the now generally accepted 
interpretation of the obscure word 3572 (Ex 27° 38%), 
regarding which the author of the Priests’ Code 
gives us no further information—which appears to 
have run right round the altar. Underneath this 
projection was attached ‘a grating (AV grate) of 
network of brass’ (Ex 274 RV, 3516 38490 3999), 
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which completely covered the lower half of the 
altar. It was probably, as the etymology suggests 
(see Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub 722), a strong netting 
made of bronze (nvn3) wire, with meshes sufficiently 
open to allow the sacrificial blood to be dashed 
against the lower part of the altar. For other 
conjectures regarding the nature and purpose of 
the mikbar, see the art. TABERNACLE (section 
dealing with the Altar of Burnt-offering). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 
GRATITUDE.—See THANKFULNESS. 


GRAVE.—The usual OT word tr ‘grave’ is 137 
keber (also fem. form 77322) ; and the usual NT word 
1s uy nuetov (with the occasional pyjua). See BURIAL, 
SEPULCHRE. But in AV Sx shéd7 is often so tr’, 
and déys once (1 Co 15%). See HADES and SHEOL. 


GRAYE.—In Sir 39° (and in the Ist Prologue) 
occurs the expression ‘ grave sentences’ as tr® of 
mapoiulat, RV ‘proverbs.’ The meaning of the adj. 
is ‘weighty,’ as in Knox, Hist. 406, ‘Thus the 
Queen’s Majesty being informed of the truth by 
her said Advocate, sent again and stayed the said 
meeting, and sent to the Town a grave Letter’ ; 
and Shaks. Macbeth, ul. i. 21— 

* We should have else desired your good advice, 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous.’ 
In this use ‘grave’ is but one step removed from 
the lit. sense of ‘heavy’ (as Lat. gravis), which 
we find in Chapman, Homer’s Odysseys, vill. 257— 
* This said, with robe and all, he grasp’d a stone, 
A little graver than was ever thrown 
By these Phezeacians in their wrastling rout. 
One step farther removed is the use of the word 
in NT as tr™ of ceurds, 1 Ti 3° 4, Tit 2?, applied to 
deacons, their wives, and aged men, in the sense of 
‘serious.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, 
lii. 19 (p. 202), ‘He is a good Time-server that 
complyes his manners to the severall ages of this 
life : pleasant in youth, without wantonnesse ; grave 
in old age, without frowardnesse. Frost is as pro- 
per for winter, as flowers for spring. Gravity 
becomes the ancient; and a green Christmas is 
neither handsome nor healthfull.? J. HASTINGS. 


GRAVE.—The verb to ‘grave’ is used in earlier 
versions in the sense of ‘dig,’ as Is 37°° Cov. ‘ Yf 
there be no water, I wil grave and drynke’ (EV ‘I 
have digged, and drunk water’). ut the only 
meaning in EV is ‘carve,’ modern ‘engrave.’ So 
Tindale has the word in Gn 4” ‘Tubalcain a 
worker in metall and a father of all that grave 
in brasse and yeron’; and in Ex 39% ‘And they 
wrought onix stones cloosed in ouches of golde and 
graved as sygnettes are graven with the names of 
the children of Israel.’ He also has ‘stonegraver’ 
Ex 28" (EV ‘engraver in stone’), and ‘graver’ as 
the tool, 324 (EV ‘graving tool’). For Graven 
Image see IDOLATRY, IMAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


GRAVEL.—Wyclif used ‘gravel’ as a synonym 
for ‘sand.’ Thus Gn 22" ‘T shal multiply thi seed 
as sterris of hevene, and as gravel that is in the 
brenk of the see’; Mt 76 ‘And every man that 
herith these my wordis, and doth hem nat, is liche 
to a man fool, that hath bildid his hous on gravel, 
or soond’; Ac 2741 ‘And whanne we felden into a 
place of gravel gon al aboute with the see, thei 
hurtliden the schipp.’ * 

In the last passage Rhem. has ‘And when we were fallen 
into a place betwene two seas, they graveled the ship.’ This 
use of ‘gravel’ asa verb led to the fig. phrase ‘ to gravel one,’ 
that is, ‘bring one to a standstill in argument,’ a phrase used 


by Thomas Fuller in Holy and Profane State, ii. 4 (p. 63), 
‘When Eunomius the Heretick vaunted that he knew God and 


* Wyc. even uses ‘gravel’ in the plu., Dt 3319 (1380) ‘hid 
tresours of graveils’ (after Vulg. ‘thesauros absconditos aren- 
arum’), Dou. ‘sandes.’ 


his divinity, S. Basil gravells him in 21 questions about the 
body of an ant or pismire : so dark is man’s understanding.’ 

In AV also there is practically no distinction 
between ‘gravel’ and ‘sand,’ unless it is made by 
the addition of ‘stones.’ The word occurs (I) 
Is 4819 ‘Thy seed also had been as the sand, and 
the offspring of thy bowels like the gravel thereof’ 
(vniype, RV ‘like the grains thereof,’ after LXX, 
Jerome, Targ., Ewald, Del., Orelli, and others ; 
but RVm ‘like that of the bowels thereof’ [refer- 
ring to the fish], after Ges., Hitzig, Knobel, Keil, 
Nagelsbach, and others [Cheyne, ‘as the entrails 
thereof’]. The word, which occurs only here, is of 
uncertain derivation and meaning); (2) Pr 20” 
‘ Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel,’ and (3) La 
31° “He hath also broken my teeth with gravel 


stones’ (both yyy, from [psn] to divide, therefore 


‘broken small’); (4) Sir 18” ‘As a drop of water 
unto the sea, and a gravelstone in comparison of the 
sand’ (WAgos, RV ‘a pebble’). J. HASTINGS. 


GRAY.—The epithet ‘ gray’ occurs only in refer- 
ence to hair, and is the tr™ either of rw stbh, to 
be gray-headed (1S 12%, Job 15”), or of apy 
sébhih, hoariness, old age (Gn 42°8 4429-21, Dt 3275, 
Ps 7138, Pr 20”, Hos 7°). RV prefers ‘hoary? in 
P2023 

The word has been spelt both ‘gray’ and ‘grey’ from earliest 
times. Shaks. has in Hamlet (1. ii. 199), ‘The satirical rogue 
says here that old men have grey beards,’ but in Lear (u. ii. 72), 
‘Spare my gray beard, you wagtail?’ In AV 1611 the spelling 
is uniformly ‘gray,’ but in Ps 7118, Pr 2029 the word is usually 
spelt ‘grey’ in modern editions. 


GREAT SEA (Ss30 oon Nu 34%7, Jos 15'2 47, Ezk 
4779. 2 4878), called also ji7ny7 Oo the hinder, 7.¢. 
western sea, Dt 11% 342, Zec 148, J] 2%; mmwbs m 
Sea of the Philistines, Ex 23°! ; on: The Sea, Gn 49%, 
Nu 13” 34°, Dt l’ ete. Lat. Mare Internum.* 

The Mediterranean was essentially the ‘Great 
Sea’ and ‘ Hinder Sea’ to the writers of the Bible ; 
being the western boundary of the Holy Land, 
beyond which their geographical knowledge did 
not far extend. Maritime adventure and com- 
merce was not the direction in which Israelitish 
ambition extended, except perhaps for a short 
period during the reign of Solomon; and although 
the lands allotted to the tribes of Judah, Dan, 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Zebulun, and Asher touched 
the coast of the Mediterranean at various points, 
the waters of the Great Sea were seldom traversed 
by their ships. This was due to several causes: 
first, the history of the Israelites previous to the 
Exodus was essentially of an inland character ; 
secondly, during and after the invasion of Palestine 
their efforts were too much directed towards dis- 
possessing the inhabitants and retaining their hold 
on the countries they had conquered, to give them 
time and opportunity for extending their sway 
beyond the coast; thirdly, the absence of natural 
commodious harbours on the Mediterranean sea- 
board ; and lastly, the presence of the Pheenicians 
on the north, and of the Philistines on the south, 
along the coast-line. These nations, especially 
the former, had command of the sea, and rendered 
adventure in that direction either useless or im- 
practicable to the children of Israel. From a 
period as far back as the Exodus the Phenician 
settlers had established themselves at various 
points along the coast, and in course of time formed 
a confederation, essentially maritime, extending 
from beyond the Orontes on the north to Jenne 
(Japho) on the south, a length of 300 English 
miles.+ To the south of Joppa the country of the 
Philistines commenced and extended to ‘ the River 

* It is intended to treat this subject only in so far as it is 


connected with biblical history. _ 
+ Rawlinson, History of Phenicia, 1889, p. 84. 
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of Egypt,’* thus effectually excluding the Israelites 
from the command of the sea. The only port, in 
fact, to which in the time of the monarchy this 
nation had full access seems to have been Joppa, 
which, from its position as the nearest to Jerusalem, 
became the chief centre of the import and export 
trade. Thither in the time of Solomon the timber 
required for the construction of the temple and the 
royal palace, which had been cut in the Lebanon, 
was transported ; and thither, doubtless, were con- 
veyed the wheat, the barley, the oil, and the wine, 
which the Phoenicians received in exchange for 
their firs and cedars (2 Ch 2! 15). In the time of 
the Maccabees, however, this port became the 
property of the Jews (1 Mac 10%). Another port, 
Acco,—now known as Acre,—situated on the 
northern shore of the bay of that name, was 
assigned to Zebulun (‘a haven of ships,’ Gn 491%), 
but it is doubtful if it was ever occupied by that 
tribe for any considerable time. It is the best 
natural roadstead on the Syrian coast, and was 
conquered and retained by the Assyrians in their 
wars with Palestine and Egypt. In later times it 
played an important part in the wars of the 
Crusades, and has become celebrated in recent 
times for its successful resistance to Napoleon, 
when held by a Turkish garrison and supported by 
a British fleet under the command of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith (1799). The port under the name of 
Ptolemais is mentioned as having been visited by 
St. Paul on his third missionary journey (Ac 21’). 

Mediterranean Coast.—From the Bay of Isken- 
derun on the north to el-Arish on the south, a 
distance of 450 miles, the coast of the Levant (the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean) is remarkably 
straight, with few deep bays or prominent head- 
lands. All along the Syrian coast as far as Beirft, 
the land rises with a rocky and bold front from the 
waters. At Acre the coast recedes and the land 
gently slopes upwards along the banks of the 
Kishon, forming the plain of Esdraelon. South of 
this valley, the long ridge of Mount Carmel pro- 
trudes into the waters and terminates in a bold 
headland ; and from its southern slopes the Vale of 
Sharon gradually expands in breadth and_ulti- 
mately merges into that of Philistia; and the 
coast-line follows an almost unbroken semicircular 
curve towards the Delta of the Nile. 

Sandhills. —When the early settlers, coming from 
the head of the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean (about B.C. 1500), first surveyed its 
blue waters they beheld groves of palms lining the 
coast, in consequence of which the Greeks called 
the land ‘ Pheenicia.’ + These palms have long since 
disappeared, and their place is generally occupied 
by enormous banks of sand gradually moving 
inwards from the coast as they are impelled by 
the westerly winds. Most of the ancient coast 
towns, both of Pheenicia and Philistia, are buried to 
a greater or less extent beneath these sandhills, 
which, when not prevented by artificial means, are 
still moving inland, and have become a source of 
danger and loss to the inhabitants. These sandhills, 
according to Sir H. Kitchener, cover a large tract 
of country between southern Philistia and Ismailia. 

New Testament Notices.—Once in the history of 
our Lord did He with His disciples visit the coast 
of the Great Sea; this was on the memorable occa- 
sion when, endeavouring to obtain a brief period 
of repose, He visited the borders of Tyre and 
passed through (7\ev dua ScdGvos) Sidon,t and per- 
formed a miracle of healing on a Gentile, the 
daughter of a Syro-phcenician woman. But in 

* Wady el-‘Arish; for an account of this valley, see Hull, 
ry ame Sinai, and W. Palestine. Appendix by Kitchener, 


+ Phenix dactylifera, the date palm. 
{Mt 154, Mk 724, On this visit see Farrar, Life of Christ, 
473. 
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the missionary journeys of St. Paul, and especially 
in the incidents connected with his final voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27. 28), we are brought into contact 
with numerous seaports, headlands, islands, and 
bays, commencing with Czsarea on the coast of 
Pheenicia and terminating with the port of Puteoli 
(Puzzuoli) on the western coast of Italy. In 
following the narrative of this voyage we can 
trace its course from point to point on the map, 
and we gain some insight into the dangers of 
navigation at a time when the mariner’s compass 
was unknown, when nautical charts were rude, or 
were perhaps unused by the commanders of ships, 
and when the heavenly bodies alone were guides to 
the ship’s course when out of sight of land. [For 
the description of St. Paul’s voyages in the Medi- 
terranean, consult Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, 1856; the works on St. Paul’s Life, as 
Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, Farrar, Stalker, 
Iverach ; the Commentaries on the Acts ; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller; and the various Bible 
Appendixes, ‘Aids’ (Queen’s Printers), ‘Helps’ 
(Oxford), ‘Companion’ (Cambridge), ‘Manual’ 
(Collins)]. E. HULL. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—See SYNAGOGUE (THE 
GREAT). 


GREAVES (1S 17°) in the phrase nyn3 nox miz- 
hath néhésheth, ‘greave of bronze.’ The singular 
rendering is perhaps to be preferred (not so Wellh. 
and Driver, in loco). The Roman legionary in later 
times wore one greave, and that on his right leg. 
Cf. passage quoted from Polybius (e) under ARMOUR. 

W. E. BARNES. 

GRECIANS, GREEKS.—Both these terms are 
used indifferently in AV of OT Apocr. to designate 
persons of Gr. extraction (1 Mac 1° 6? 89, 2 Mac 
4° etc.). In J] 3° AV has ‘Grecians,?’ RV and 
AVm ‘sons of the Grecians,’ as the tr. of nn°7 133. 
This is the only passage in OT where either 
Grecians or Greeks are named, although Greece 
(under the name J AVAN, which see) is several times 
mentioned (Dn 87! 107° 117, Zee 9%). In NT the 
linguistic usage of EV makes a distinction between 
the terms Greeks and Grecians. Greeks uniformly 
represents the word “EdAnves, which may denote 
persons of Gr. descent in the narrowest sense (Ac 
161 184, Ro 114), or may be a general designation 
for all who are not of Jewish extraction (Jn 12”, 
Ro 1% 10”, Gal 3. See GENTILES). It is remark- 
able that in Is 9° even o’ny?5 (Philistines) is repro- 
duced in LXX by"E\nves. Grecians, on the other 
hand (Ac 6! 9%), is AV tr. of “E\Anvoral (see fol- 
lowing art.), which means Gr.-speaking Jews (RV 
Grecian Jews). An interesting question is that of 
the correct reading of Ac 11%. Were those to 
whom the men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached, 
Grecians or Greeks? in other words, were they 
Jews or Gentiles? The weight of MS authority 
is in favour of ‘E\Anvords (the reading in TR, and 
adopted in AV and RVm), which has the support 
of B and indirectly of »* (evayyedords) D? La 
almost all cursives. It is retained in the text 
of WH. Internal evidence, on the other hand 
(see, however, WH’s Introd. to Gr. NT, App. 93.), 
is generally supposed to necessitate the reading 
EAnvas which is found in x° A D, and is accepted 
by Scrivener, Lachm. Tisch. Treg. and text of RV 
(see Scrivener’s Introd. to Crit. of NT‘, ii. 370f.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

GREECE, HELLENISM.—The names Greek and 
Greece do not occur in the Gr. or Heb. Bible, 
being designations under which the Jéalian races 
came to know Hellas and its inhabitants. In Gn 10? 
Javan (Iwtay) is correctly used to denote the Gr. 
stock in general. So in Adsch. Pers. 178, 563 the 
Persian interlocutors speak of Greeks as the Idones. 
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The old Armenians used the same word; and at a 
very remote date the Yevana are mentioned in the 
ancient Egyptian epic of Ramses 1. among the 
allies of the Hittites. 

As early as the 7th cent. B.C. the names Hellas 
and Hellenes were used by the Greeks to distinguish 
themselves from the Barbari. And the same are 
used in the LXX (J] 3, Is 66°, Ezk 271%, Zec 9}*) 
and in NT. 

It has been lately conjectured on archeological 
grounds that the Philistines were the same race 
with the Pelasgians, who built the pre-historic city 
of Mycene, and used the primitive alphabet dis- 
covered recently by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete 
and the Peloponnese. If this be so, the Jews from 
their first entry into Canaan were in conflict with 
the forerunners of the historical Greeks. ‘ That 
among the various elements,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘ from 
the Agean coastlands, who took part in the Philis- 
tine confederation, men of Greek stock may alread 
have found a place as early as the 12th or Tith 
cent. B.C. can at least no longer be regarded as an 
improbable hypothesis. Itis, perhaps, not without 
some actual warrant in fact that in the LXX of 
Is 9 the Philistines themselves are translated by 
“Eddnves.”* Renan (Hist. of People of Israel, Eng. 
tr. ii. 15) adopts the same view. 

However this may be, the hist. relations of Jews 
with Greeks begin mainly about the age of Alex- 
ander of Macedon, and as the result of his con- 
quests. He, and the Diadochi kings who succeeded 
him, deliberately set about the Hellenization of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt. If Alexander did not 
found all the 70 new cities in Asia ascribed to 
him by Plutarch, he was at least the founder of 
Alexandria. 

But the bloom of Gr. civilization could not be 
transferred to Asia and Egypt, for it had passed 
away. The old independent city life was crushed, 
partly by the previous internecine conflicts of the 
Greeks, partly by the all-engulfing conquests of 
Philip and Alexander. Under the Diadochi, who 
became despots of an Oriental type, there was 
none of the old Gr. freedom. The new Gr. 
settlers themselves, brought into close contact with 
Asiatics, became half orientalized. Something of 
the old subtlety in speculation remained, some- 
thing of the plastic skill of the older art. But the 
combined strength, simplicity, and lovely sym- 
metry of Gr. genius was lost. Moral philosophy 
alone, in the hands of the Stoics, remained a 
vigorous activity; but now that the free state 
was a thing of the past, it was rather the life and 
duties of the individual than the collective life and 
needs of the organized community that formed the 
matter for criticism and theory. 

Alexander and his successors invited the Jews 
to join in this work of colonization, and they re- 
sponded freely. In Egypt, indeed, there were 
already Jews serving in the army of Psammiti- 
chus I. as early as B.C. 650; and under Jeremiah 
went many others. But of these was left a mere 
remnant, when, on the occasion of the foundation 
of Alexandria, a fresh mass of Jewish colonists 
was introduced. Here they had an ethnarch of 
their own, and privileges from the first ; and they 
increased so much that Philo (im Flac. ii. 523) 
before A.D. 40 estimated their number at a million. 
From Egypt they spread westward, and already, in 
Sulla’s time, were an important class in Cyrene. 
In the East the bulk of the Jewish race still re- 
mained, of course, in the old lands of the Captivity, 
beyond the Euphrates, there contracting Persian 
and Assyrian beliefs and culture rather than Greek. 
But in the Gr. cities of Syria they were, from the 

* See art. on ‘ Primitive Pictographs and Script from Crete and 


the Peloponnese’ in Jowrn. of Hellenic Studves, vol. xiv. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 369. 
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time of the Diadochi, very numerous. In Damascus 
Jos. (BJ VII. viii. 7) says there were 18,000 slain 
in the war of A.D. 66-70 alone. Antioch was full 
of them, as were all the coast cities, from Sidon 
southwards. In Asia Minor, as early as the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.c., Aristotle met an 
educated Jew who was Greek not only in speech, 
but in spirit (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22). In Phrygia and 
Lydia, Antiochus the Great planted 2000 families 
of Mesopotamian Jews (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 4)—a 
proof that it was not from the small district of 
Judea alone and from the remnant restored by 
Cyrus that the new Jewish colonists were drawn 
by the Seleucid kings. However, since Ptol. Lagos 
transferred 100,000 from Judea to Egypt (Aristeze 
Epist.), there must have been a great surplus of 
population in the Holy Land itself at the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. B.c. Philo (de Legat. ii. 587) 
has preserved a letter of Herod Agrippa to Caligula, 
testifying to the extent of the Greek diaspora in 
the year A.D. 38. ‘Jerusalem,’ wrote Agrippa, ‘is 
the capital city, not of a single country, but of 
most, because of its colonies in Egypt, Pheenicia, 
Syria in general, and Hollow Syria, as also in 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, most districts of Asia (Minor), 
as far as Bithynia and the extreme parts of 
Pontus.’ In the same way, he continues, Europe 
was full of Jews: neo » Beotia, Macedonia, 
fMtolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, the best and 
larger part of Peloponnese. And not the main- 
land only. For Eubcea, Cyprus, Crete, and the 
islands generally, were full of Jews. 

Many of these Jewish colonists adopted Gr. 
speech, habits, and culture. They wrote and 
thought in Greek. They read the Gr. poets and 
orators ; admired and were spectators of Gr. plays ; 
joined Gr. philosophic sects, Pythagorean, Peri- 
patetic, Stoic or Epicurean. On the other hand, dis- 
tinetively Jewish sects, like that of the Alexandrian 
Therapeute, ramified, according to Philo (ii. 474), 
in many parts of the inhabited world, esp. in 
Greece. Of the interpenetration of the Jewish by 
the Hellenic genius which resulted, we have left in 
religious literature three great monuments, the 
LXX, the NT, and the works of Philo; not to 
mention numerous extra-canonical apocry pha, some 
originally written in Aram. or Heb., but mostly 
surviving in a Gr. form alone. Foremost among 
the latter in religious interest are the surviving 
fragments of Hnoch and the Jewish Sibylline poems. 

The copious works of Philo have probably sur- 
vived by mere accident; but that they are a mere 
remnant of a larger Jewish-Gr. literature is evident 
from the anonymous references to other writers 
with which his pages abound. Christian writers, 
especially Eusebius, have preserved the names of, 
as well as extracts from, several Hellenistic writers 
of early date: e.g. of a Philo who wrote an epic 
on Jerus., of a poet Theodotus, and of Ezekiel who 
wrote a drama about Moses. Among the philoso- 
phie writers Aristobulus is remarkable as the first 
to use, so far as we know, the allegorical method 
of expounding the Mosaic law, about B.c. 170-150. 

These writers were Alexandrine, but there are 
many more Gr. authors who were probably Pal. 
Jews or’even Samaritans. Among these, Alex. 
Polyhistor (B.C. 80-40) has preserved to us in his 
works, as cited by Eusebius, fragments of the 
chronicler Demetrius (B.C. 222-205), of Eupolemus 
(B.C. 158-157), and Artapanus, Aristeas, and Cleo- 
demus, all four Jewish historians. Jason of 
Cyrene (c. B.C. 160) wrote a history of the Macca- 
bean wars, of which 2 Mac is an abridgment made 
before Philo’s age. The Wisdom of Sol. was prob- 
ably written in Alexandria before Philo’s day. 
Numenius and Longinus, in the 2nd and 3rd cents. 
A.D., wrote to some extent under Jewish influence, 


! but were not Jews. 
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It is of peculiar interest to know how far Hellen- 
ism had, in the 300 years preceding Jesus of 
Nazareth, invaded Judea itself. The circumstance 
that the strictly Jewish pe EOLy of Judea, 
Galilee, and Persea was wedged in between large 
and affluent Gr. cities on the E. and W., would in 
itself suggest considerable inroads of Hellenism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that at least at every pass- 
over thousands of Gr.-speaking Jews were present 
in Jerus., and that many of them were domiciled 
there, as is clear from their having synagogues. 

In Ac 2° we read that on the day of Pentecost 
there were present in Jerus. Jews not merely from 
Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, but from 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
Egypt, Libya about Cyrene; also sojourners from 
Rome, Cretans, and Arabians. Not all of these 
would speak Gr., but many the vernaculars of their 
districts. But the enumeration shows how poly- 
glot a multitude was to be met with in Jerus. on any 
feast day. There is no reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion that the bilingual Jewish doctors who, per- 
haps, by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, translated 
the Law and the Prophets some time early in the 
3rd cent. B.C., were sent from Jerus. itself by the 
high priest Eleasar. For the Jews of Jerus. made, 
as early as B.C. 300, alliance with Sparta, which 
was renewed a century and a half later (1 Mac 
127. 8.19-22, cf, 14188). They also made treaties 
with Gr. cities in Asia; and under the Seleucids, 
prior to the Maccab. revolt, rapid strides had been 
made towards their Hellenization. Nor was this 
revolt directed against the Gr. language, philoso- 
phy, and architecture ; but was rather excited b 
the despotic attempt of Antiochus to enforce idol- 
atry. Still it is probable that the success of the 
revolt was a check to Hellenizing influences, and 
stimulated the use, not, indeed, of Hebrew, which 
was already a dead language, and unintelligible to 
the masses, but of the local Aramaic. If the re- 
turned Jews of an earlier generation had not been 
so gratuitously intolerant of their old Samaritan co- 
religionists, there would have been a more compact 
mass of Sem.-speaking people to oppose the inroads 
of Gr. language and habits. As it was, the very 
metropolis of Galilee was a Gr. city. 

Whatever reaction against Hellenism the Maccab. 
uprising may have called into being, it is yet cer- 
tain that Judea contained during the lst cent. 
B.C. a powerful minority of Gr. Jews. The rulers, 
even of the patriotic Hasmonzan house, bore Gr. 
names, and the entire influence of the Idumezan 
usurpers, Herod and Archelaus, who succeeded, 
was cast on the side of Hellenism. The temple of 
Herod was a Gr. building; so were all the other 
monuments and tombs of that epoch. There was 
a Gr. circus and hippodrome in Jerus., and Herod 
was surrounded by Gr. philosophers and writers. 

The NT itself bears witness to the strength of 
the Gr. element in the very cradle of the new 
religion. Of the apostolic writings there is not a 
single one—with the dubious exception of the Heb. 
Matthew—which was not from the first written in 
Gr.; and the Gr. style of Paul, of Peter, of Jude, 
of James, and of the authors of the two Gospels 
which claim apost. authorship, is not the style of 
writers who were tyros or late learners, but of men 
who had read and spoken Greek from childhood. 
They were certainly bilingual Jews; and if it is 
probable that Jesus habitually taught in Aram., 
it is not less probable that He, like most of His 
disciples, knew Greek. Philip, who certainly 
spoke Gr. (Jn 127, Ac 8%), besides having a Gr. 
name, came from Bethsaida Julias, a grecized 
town ; whence also came another apostle with a 
Gr. name, Andrew, and Peter himself (Jn 1%), 
We hear of believing Greeks (not Gr. Jews) in the 
entourage of Jesus (Jn 12) ; and the ery of anguish, 


Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, could only have been 
misunderstood by a Gr.-speaking crowd. How 
strong was the Hellenistic party in the Church 
from the first, is clear from the fact that it was 
their grievances which led to the appointment of 
the seven, all of whom bore Gr. names, while one, 
at least, was a proselyte of Antioch (Ac 6°). The 
mention of the widows of the Hellenists proves 
that this party in the earliest Church was com- 
posed of settled residents in Jerus., and not of 
mere birds of passage, like the Libyan, Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine, Cilician, and Asiatic Jews mentioned 
in the same context. Stephen, who argued with 
all these, and was also one of the new deacons, 
must have talked Greek to them ; and his speech, 
which is full of LXX citations, was no doubt 
delivered in Greek. Later on, in Ac 21®, St. 
Paul, indeed, addresses the mob in Jerus. im the 
Heb. dialect, that is, in Aramaic. But that is far 
from warranting Schiirer’s inference (HJP 1. i. 
48), that thismob knew no Greek. For the context 
(Ac 22?) proves that St. Paul did so only to con- 
ciliate them, and therefore as an exception. It 
is clear that they did not expect it, and were 
surprised to hear him whom they had just accused 
of introducing a Gr. into the temple, address them 
freely in Aramaic. They expected him to speak to 
them in the same Gr. tongue in which he had been 
conversing with the chief captain. And it is 
noticeable that on this occasion, as at Stephen’s 
martyrdom, it was Gr.-speaking Jews (of Asia, 
Ac 217’) who had stirred up ill-feeling against the 
followers of the new Messiah. 

Many other facts point to the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Greek in Judea. The coins of the 
Hasmonzan epoch bore Greek as well as Aram. 
legends ; those of the Herodean dynasty and of the 
Romans, Greek alone. The Mishna, which repre- 
sents the Judea of that age, is full of Gr. loan- 
words, even for the commonest objects of life.* 
In the temple the notices warning Gentiles off from 
the inner precincts were in Gr. and Latin. It is 
probable even that the poorand despised in the cities 
of Judea were more familiar with Gr. than were 
the rich Sadducees or the legalistic Pharisees. 
Thus Jos, at the end of his work (Ané. Xx. xi. 2) 
writes as follows: ‘With Gr. letters I was care- 
ful to acquire an adequate grammatical acquaint- 
ance; though my country’s custom was an obstacle 
to my talking Gr. accurately. For with us they 
do not approve of those who learn thoroughly the 
language of many races, because they esteem this 
accomplishment as one common, not only to the 
inferior class of free men, but to such servants as 
care to learn. They allow real wisdom to belong 
only to those who clearly understand the law and 
can interpret the meaning of the Holy Scripture.’ 
From the above it is clear that though the Jewish 
aristocracy disdained to ¢alk Gr., they did not 
equally disdain to read and write it; and that a 
command of the spoken idiom looked at askance 
by Pharisees, scribes, and Sadducees, was yet 
diffused among the humbler classes. It was just 
of these humbler people, the ‘am-hddrez, who 
knew not the law (Jn 7%), but who could often 
talk Gr., that the teaching of Jesus took hold. 
They composed the earliest Church, and were the 
lost sheep ofthe House of Israel. 

The crushing reverses which the Jews ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Rom. power from 
70 till 150 A.D., first in Judzea and later in Cyprus, 
Alexandria, Cyrene, and elsewhere, drove the race 
in upon itself and soon established a prejudice 
against any Jewish books not written in Hebrew. 
A little before A.D. 70, when the final agony was 
at hand, it was forbidden by the Rabbis to Jewish 
fathers to have their sons any more instructed in 

* See Schiirer, HJ P, as above, § 22. 
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Greek,* which proves that till then ithad been a com- 
mon practice. The writing of divorcement might, 
according to the Mishna, be in Greek (Gittin, ix. 8) ; 
and the LXX was recognized by official Judaism 
(Megilla, i. 8). In spite of the prejudice aroused 
against Gr. by the events of A.D. 70, two or three 
new Gr. translations of OT were made for the use 
of Gr. Jews in the hundred years which ensued. 
But the prejudice continued to grow, and the 
cruelties perpetrated upon Jews by the Christians, 
so soon as they got the upper hand, must have in- 
tensified it. And the result is seen to-day in the 
circumstance that of all the voluminous Jewish- 
Greek literature which once existed, nothing sur- 
vives except what the Christian Church has kept. 
No doubt the vigilant censorship of the Cath. 
Church is, in part, responsible for this deprivation, 
which we of to-day feel sokeenly. For the fanati- 
cism which destroyed all heretical works so-called 
was not likely to spare Jewish books. Still, the pre- 
cies of the Jews themselves must be largely to 
ame. 

The tendencies and characteristics of Greek 
Judaism will be further dealt with under the 
articles ISRAEL and RELIGION. 

It is enough here to point out that the Gr. Jews 
were not alien, as is often supposed, from the 
Messianic hope. The Jewish Sibylline poems know 
of it; and Philo, in spite of all his Hel. training, 
held it with intense fervour, as is clear to any one 
who will read his two tracts de Premiis et Poenis 
and de EHxsecrationibus. 

The relations of the Jews to their Gr. fellow- 
townsmen were invariably hostile on both sides. 
They were constantly ready to massacre each 
other. This hatred was due to the fact that in 
each city the Jews formed a community apart, 
often under archons or ethnarchs, or an assembly 
of their own. They could join in no heathen 
festivals, nor eat any meats, nor even use oil for 
anointing which they had not themselves prepared. 
How much the Gentiles resented this Jewish ex- 
clusiveness is clear from hints in Juvenal, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. The Jews, in fact, held 
the same position in a pagan community as do the 
Mohammedans of India among the Hindoos who 
surround them. Add to this that the Gr. Jews 
lost no opportunity of making converts among 
the pagans, and were especially successful in 
winning over the women. ‘These converts were, of 
course, obliged to cut themselves adrift from their 
old friends and families—a circumstance which 
intensified the hatred of the Greeks for a religion 
and race at once exclusiveand usurping. The pro- 
pagandism of the Christians had from the first the 
same result. The new religion, like the old, 
spread among Gentiles at the expense of family 
ties and affections ; and on their ruin ultimately 
consecrated the principles and edifice of monasti- 
cism. In the Jewish sects of Essenes and Thera- 
peute, esp. of the latter, we may trace similar 
results arising out of similar conditions within Gr. 
Judaism itself. The Rom. Government, however, 
always recognized Judaism as the religion of a 
race, and therefore as something respectable and 
deserving of protection from Gentile assaults. 
For Christianity, which was not a national cult, 
and for that reason a more rapid solvent of family 
and citizen ties, the Government had less solicitude ; 
and was less anxious, as a rule, to protect it from 
the storms of popular hatred which it everywhere 
excited. For further information on such points, 
see art. on PROSELYTE ; and on the whole subject of 
Greek Judaism, see Schiirer, HJP (esp. 1. i. 11-51, 
and Il. iii. 156-381), before each chapter of which is 
given an array of the chief authorities on every 
part of the subject. F. C. CONYBEARE. 

* Talmud, Sota, ix. 14. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE. 


GREEK VERSIONS. —See Srpruacint and 
VERSIONS. 


GREEN.—See Couours (vol. i. p. 4574). 


In Apoer. the usual Gr. formula of salutation, 
xalpev, is tr ‘ greeting’ in 1 Es 6’, Ad. Est 16, 
1 Mac 12” 1516; and ‘sendeth’ or ‘send greet- 
ing’ in 1 Es 8°, 1 Mac 1018: % 1152 1336 142 9 Mac 
11 %6- 22, 27. 34, RV omits ‘sendeth’ or ‘send.’ In 
2 Mac 1? xalpew cal vyalvew is trd ‘sent (RV send) 
greeting, and health.’ In Sir 6° we have ‘a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings’ 
(edrpooiyyopa, RV ‘ courtesies’). 

As a simple formula of salutation yalpew occurs 
but thrice in NT, Ac 15% AV ‘The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles,’ RV omits ‘send’; 236 
AV ‘Claudias Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendeth greeting,’ RV _ omits 
‘sendeth’; Ja 1! AV ‘James... to the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting,’ RVm 
‘ wisheth Joy.’ And in 2Jn 11 éyew xalpew, 
which in AV is tr? ‘bid one God speed,’ is in 
RV rendered ‘give one greeting.’ But the most 
frequent use of ‘greet’ in AV is as a variation 
for ‘salute’ in the rendering of domdgoua (Ro 
169.526. 842°) 1 Co 16%, 2'Co 134, Ph 4%, Col 44) 1Th 
Se orbin 4d lites LPs 2 Im Pars somes): 
Elsewhere, with two exceptions, this verb is tr* 
‘salute’; and there is little doubt that the Re- 
visers have done wisely in giving ‘salute’ also 
in the passages where AV has ‘greet.’ For the 
unwary reader is sure to imagine a difference 
of Greek and of meaning when he finds, e.g. in 
Ph 47 ‘Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The 
brethren which are with me greet you’; or in 
3 Jn 4 ‘Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
by name.’ 


The two exceptions are (1) Ac 20! doruodmuevos te7A0€ roped 7 vees 
[edd. see eis thy Maxedovinav, AV ‘embraced them and 
departed for to go into Macedonia,’ RV ‘took leave of them and 
departed,’ Ramsay ‘bade them farewell’; (2) He 1113 darrz 
aoppwlev avras idovees, xt resobevees [edd. omit z. x.], xa) doxracd- 
pwevo; AV ‘but having seen them [the promises] afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them’; RV ‘but having 
seen them and greeted them from afar,’ which Schaff (Com- 
panion to Gr. Test. and Eng. Version, 1883, p. 454) quotes in 
his ‘Select List of Improved Readings.’ 


In like manner the subst. dorasyds is tr? ‘ greet- 
ing’ in Mt 23’, Lk 114° 20%, and elsewhere (Mk 12°, 
Lk 12-41. 44, 1 Co 1671, Col 418, 2 Th 31”) ‘salutation.’ 
RV gives ‘salutation’ everywhere. 

J. HASTINGS. 

GREYHOUND (m3n> wim zarzir mothnayim, Pr 
30*!),—These Heb. words signify ‘one girt in the 
loins’ (AV and RV ‘greyhound,’ AVm ‘horse,’ 
RVm ‘war-horse’). Some have supposed that the 
intention is to describe a wrestler, owing to his 
commanding figure. The LXX has ‘a cock walk- 
ing proudly among the hens’ (see Oxf. Hed. 
Lex. s.v.). G. E. Post. 


GRIEF.—Grief comes from Lat. gravis, heavy, 
sad, through Fr. grief or gref. And although it 
is now used to denote mental anguish only, it 
formerly covered bodily pain as well. In its use 
(as in some of the Heb. or Gr. words of which it is 
the tr® in AV) the distinction between bodily and 


—— 
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mental pain isnot verysharp. Still, its application 
may be expressed as follows :— 

1. Bodily pain or disease. (1) Heb. 1x2 k@éb, 
Job 213 ‘they saw that his grief was very great’ 
(RVm ‘his pain’); so 16°% (2) r\x2> mak’dd, 
2 Ch 69 ‘when every one shall know his own sore 
and his own grief’ (RV ‘sorrow,’ Ouf. Heb. Lex. 
‘pain ’—clearly the meaning here); Ps 69° ‘they 
talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded’ 
(RV ‘they tell of the sorrow’; RVm ‘pain’—so 
Perowne, Del., Cheyne, de Witt, and others; LXX 
7d adyos). (3) nbn halah, to be sick, used in the 
Niph. ptcp. as an adj. (qualifying 172 ‘wound’), 
and tr@ in EV ‘grievous,’ Jer 10! 1417 302, Nah 3”, 
but as a subst. in Is 17% and tr@ ‘grief.’ The 
Hiphil of the same vb. is tr? in Is 53” ‘Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief? (RVm ‘made him sick,’ ze. by bruising 
him so sorely [see Dillm. in loc,], LXX xaOapica 
airov THs wAnyhs, Vulg. ‘conterere eum in infirmi- 
tate,’ Orelli ‘to crush him by heavy sickness’). 
(4) °5n Addi, Is 58° 4 (RVm ‘sickness’); Jer 67 (RV 
‘sickness’; the parallel is 12> ‘ wound’), 10° (RVm 
“sickness’). (5) 66¥vn, Sus?® ‘And albeit they 
were both wounded with her love, yet durst not 
one show another his grief.’ This meaning of 
‘erief’ is clearly seen in Shaks. J Henry IV. V. i. 
134—‘ Can honour set toaleg? No. Oran arm? 
No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then?’; or in 
Parkinson, Theatre of Plants (1640), p. 1489—‘ The 
oyle which is made of the berries [of the bay] is 
very comfortable in all cold griefes of the joynts.’ 

2. Mental affliction. (1) 73: ydgdh, in Hiph. to 
cause sorrow, La 3°, and the subst. ji ydgdén, 
sorrow, Ps 31, Jer 45° (RV ‘sorrow’ in both 

laces). (2) pya ka‘as, vexation, 1S 126, Ps 67 319, 

r 17%, Ee 138 2%; and its dialectic variety wy 
ka‘as, Job 67. (3) Auvréw, to cause grief, 2 Co 2° ‘If 
any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me’ 
(RV ‘have caused sorrow’); and the subst. Avr, 
Wis 8° 11”, Sir 377, 1 Mac 68933, (4) dxndta, Sir 
29° ‘But when he should repay, he will prolong 
the time, and return words of grief’ (Adéyous axndlas, 
RV ‘words of heaviness,’ so the word is tr4 by EV 
in its two remaining occurrences in LXX, Ps 1198, 
Is 618). (5) Once the vb. orevdtw, to groan, He 13” 
‘they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief’ (kal wn orevdgovres, RVm ‘and not with 
groaning, Vaughan ‘with lamentations over lost 
souls’). Shaks. uses the word in both the fore- 
going senses in one line, JJ Henry IV. 1. i. 144— 

‘Even so my limbs, 
Weakened with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 
Are thrice themselves. Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch!’ 

3. In one of the passages referred to above, 
Pr 17%, the word has evidently an active mean- 
ing, though the Hebrew is oy> ka'as, which ex- 
presses usually the feeding of vexation: ‘A foolish 
son is a grief to his father.’ This meaning is seen 
also in Gn 26% ‘Which were a grief of mind unto 
Isaac and to Rebekah’ (nm n2b, RVm ‘ bitterness of 
spirit’); 1S 25%! «And it shall come to pass. . 
that this shall be no grief unto thee, nor offence of 
heart unto my lord, ... that thou hast shed blood 
causeless’ (n155, RVm ‘cause of staggering’ ; 
LXX fdedvyés [possibly, says Driver, a corruption 
of the unusual Avyués, the word in Aq. and Symm.] 
kal cxdvdadov; Vulg. ‘in singultum et scrupulum 
cordis’; Dou. ‘an occasion of sobbing to thee, and 
a scruple of heart to my lord’); Jon 46‘ And the 
Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his 
head, to deliver him from his grief’ (inyqp, RV 
‘from his evil case’) ; Sir 26° ‘But a grief of heart 
and sorrow is a woman that is jealous over another 
woman’ (d\yos); 1 P 2° ‘For this is thankworthy, 


if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully’ (Avwas, RV ‘griefs’; Vulg. 
‘ tristitias,’ hence Wye. ‘sorews or hevynesses,’ and 
Rhem. ‘sorowes.’ But the meaning is clearly 
‘things that cause sorrow,’ ‘grievances,’ and no 
doubt this was Tindale’s meaning in introducing 
‘grief,’ followed by all the rest of the versions). 
For ‘grief’? was frequently used in the sense of 
‘grievance,’ as Shaks. Pericles, I. 1. 66— 

‘Bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself.’ 

Grievance occurs but once, Hab 1* ‘Why dost 
thou show me iniquity, and cause me to behold 
grievance?’ (Sy, RV ‘perverseness’ as the word is 
tr? by AV in Nu 237), The Heb. is a common 
word for ‘toil,’ but also has the double sense of 
misery and mischief—see Davidson, in loc. Wyclif’s 
word is ‘traveile’ after Vulg. ‘laborem,’ Dou. 
‘labour’; other VSS ‘sorrow.’ ‘Grievance’ seems 
to be original to AV, and it is used in the sense of 
affliction, grief, as Shaks. Two Gent. of Verona, Iv. 
ili. 87— 

b ‘Madam, I pity much your grievances.’ 

Grieve. The verb to grieve, now almost entirely 
intrans., is so in AV only once, Jer 5° ‘thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved’ (39778, 
either from %:n to writhe in pain, or [with most 
edd.] from =n to be sick [wrongly accented]; RV 
‘they were not grieved’). The trans. vb. occurs 
often, and with the following meanings :— 

1. To make sorry, Dt 15” ‘ Thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him; (yz, lit. ‘be 
evil,’ that is ‘sad,’ the opposite of the ‘ good’ [xi] 
or ‘cheerful heart’ of Jg 19° * ete. So1lS 18, Neh 
210 138) ; 1 S 233 ‘and to grieve thine heart’ (27h, 
prob. a corrupt reading for 17773, from 233 to pine 
away—Driver); 154 ‘And it grieved Samuel’ 
(Sy025 ao, which must mean ‘ was wroth,’ as RV. 
But LXX [76iunoce, ‘was despondent’] must have 
read 13). Weir suggests 732, which is accepted by 
Driver. Vulg. gives ‘conturbatus est,’ Wyc. ‘was 
sory, Dou. ‘was strooken sadde,’ Gen. ‘was 
moved’: but Cov. ‘Therefore was Samuel angrye,’ 
which Rog. changed to ‘was evell apayd’ [=was 
ill content], and he was followed by the Bishops) ; 
Job 30% ‘was not my soul grieved for the poor?’ 
(Day) ; Ps 737: ‘Thus my heart was grieved, and I 
was pricked in my reins’ (ypan}; RVm ‘was in a 
ferment,’ a change for which, says Cheyne [£zpos. 
8rd ser. vi. 44], we may be thankful, adding, ‘ Fancy 
a sufferer, of the school of the author of Jod, saying 
that ‘“‘his heart was grieved”’; he also refers to 
Segond’s bold and happy rendering, ‘ Lorsque mon 
cceur s’aigrissait, et que je me sentais percé dans 
les entrailles.’ Oxf. Heb. Lex. tr. ‘my heart was 
soured or embittered’); Is 54° ‘as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit’ (19 nasy2 n2y_; Cheyne, 
‘as an outcast and downeast woman’ ; La 3°‘ For he 
doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men’ (73:1); Dn 7 ‘I Daniel was grieved in my spirit 
in the midst of my body’ (*mrnmany) ; 2 Es 108 ‘see- 
ing we all mourn and are sad... art thou grieved 
for one son?’ (‘tu autem contristaris in uno filio’) ; 
Mk 3° ‘being grieved for the hardness of then® 
hearts’ (cuvAurovjmuevos, the prep., says Gould, prob- 
ably denoting the sympathetic character of the 
grief; He was‘grieved because they hurt them- 
selves). . 

2. To be heavy on, weary, harass: Gn 493 ‘The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him’ 
(992); Dillm. ‘became bitter against him’ [lit. 
‘treated him bitterly’]; Spurrell, ‘harassed him’ ; 
Job 4? ‘If we assay to commune with thee, wilt 
thou be grieved ?’ (nxbda, lit. ‘ wilt thou be wearied ?’) 
So Pr 26% ‘The slothful man hideth his hand in his 
bosom; it grieveth him to bring it again to his 
mouth’ (A Vm ‘he is weary’); Ps78* ‘ How oft did 
they ... grieve him in the desert’ (smayy:) ; 112° 
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‘ The wicked shall see it and be grieved’ (oyn, Oxf. 
Lex. ‘be vexed or indignant,’ as in Neh 3°, Ec 
516); Ac 4? 16'8 (both dcarovéw), For this meaning 
of ‘grieve’ cf. 2S 3% Wye. ‘Thin hondis ben not 
boundun, and thi feet ben not greved with fettris’ ; 
Is 7° Coy. ‘Is it not ynough for you, that ye be 
grevous unto men, but ye must greve my God 
also?’; and Child, Ballads, iv. 150— 
‘Yet in suche fere yf that ye were, 
Amonge enemys day and nyght ; 
I wolde withstonde, with bowe in hande, 
To greeve them as I myght.’ 

3. To cause loathing, to disgust: Ex 1” ‘They 
were grieved because of the children of Israel’ 
(3322, RVm ‘abhorred’); Ps 951° ‘ Forty years long 
was I grieved with this generation’ (mps; LXX 
tporwxd.ca; Vulg. ‘offensus fui,’ Wye. ‘offended 
I was’; Del. ‘had Ia loathing at’ ; Ray ‘loathed’ 
or ‘rejected with abhorrence’). The same vb. (in 
Hithp.) is tr? ‘grieve’ in Ps 119% 139%, where 
RVm gives ‘loathe’; He 3!%1" (quot® of Ps 951, 
and the only occurrences in NT of spocoxGifw, 
which is the tr> in LXX of 5y: to loathe, sip to 
spue out, 71) to be disgusted with, etc.: see Thayer, 
s.v.). Cf. Ex 178 Tind. ‘And the fishe that is 
in the river shall dye, and the river shall stinke ; 
so that it shall greve the Egyptians to drinke of 
the water of the ryver.’ 

4, To give pain, to hurt: Est 44 ‘Then was the 
queen exceedingly grieved’ (Snbnam, Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
‘and she writhed [in anxiety]’); Is 57°, Am 6§ 
(both mdz to be sick, one in Piel ‘to become sick,’ 
other in Niph. ‘to be made sick’); Ro 14% ‘If thy 
brother be grieved with thy meat’ (Auvreira). This 
meaning, being always fig. in AV, is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from (2) above, but it was once quite 
distinct, and is used literally by Spenser, FQ I. 
viii. 17— 

‘ Thereat he rored for exceeding paine, 
That to have heard great horror would have bred 3 
And scourging th’ emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his grieved head.’ 

Grievous follows grieve pretty closely in mean- 
ing. 1. Burdensome, as Gn 12° ‘the famine was 
grievous in the land’; 1 K 12+‘ Thy father made 
our yoke grievous’ ; Is 154 ‘ His life shall be griev- 
ous unto him’; Ph 3! ‘To write the same things 
unto you, to me, indeed, is not grievous’; 1 Jn 5° 
‘His commandments are not grievous.’ Cf. Ex 
18!8 Tind. ‘The thinge is too grevous for the, and 
thou art not able to do it thi selfe alone.’ 2. 
Distressing, writating, Ex 8% ‘a grievous swarm 
of flies’ ; Ps 10° ‘ His ways are always grievous’ ; 
Pr 15! ‘ grievous words stir up anger’ ; 15!° ‘ Cor- 
rection is grievous unto him that forsaketh the 
way’; Ac 20 ‘after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you.’ So Is 194 Cov. ‘1 
wil delyver Egipte also in to the hondes of griev- 
ous rulers, and a cruel king shal have the rule of 
them.’ 3. Threatening, alarming: Ps 318 ‘ Let 
the lying lips be put to silence which speak griev- 
ous things.’ Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 150, 
« At these wordes all they that were present began 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynous and grevous 
loke upon Gysippus’; and Bunyan, PP (Clar. 
Press ed. p. 105), ‘So when he arose, he getteth 
him a grievous Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes down 
into the Dungeon to them.’ 4. Heimous, severe: 
Gn 18” ‘their sin is very grievous’ ; Jer 164 ‘ They 
shall die of grievous deaths.’ So Shaks. Jul. Cas. 
III. li. 84— 

‘If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it.’ 
5. Sorrowful: Gn 50" * This is a grievous mourn- 
ing to the Egyptians.’ Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 159, ‘The grievous complaynts of our liege sub- 
jects concerning traffique.’ 
Grievously is either severely, Is 9', Jer 23", Wis 
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1916, 2 Mac 9%, Mt 8° 152; heinously , La 18: 2 
Ezk 14°; or painfully, 2 Mac 7° 14 Of 
Taverner’s Bible, 3 Mac 4 Heding «The people had 
pyty to se them so grevouslye handled’; Udal, 
Erasmus’ Paraphrase on Mk 5 ‘The common sort 
are wont to take the deathe of yong folles much 
grievouslyer then of old.’ 

Grievousness occurs but twice, Is 10! ‘ Woe unto 
them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed’ 
(boy, ze. burdensomeness, oppression ; RV ‘per- 
verseness’ as the same word is tr? by EV in Nu 
2371. In Hab l%itis ‘ grievance’ in AV [as above)]) ; 
Is 21 «They fled .. . from the grievousness of 
war ’ (79H 73 *35n, lit. ‘ from the face of the weight 
of war,’ Vulg. ‘a facie gravis preelii,’ Wye. ‘ fro the 
face of the grevous bataile’). Udal uses the word 
in the sense of heinousness (Erasmus: Paraphrase 
on Mk 5), ‘ Consider not the multitude and griev- 
ousnes of thyne offences; onelye regarde that 
Jesus is he that came to save all men, and is 
able to doe all thinges with a beck.’ 

' J. HASTINGS. 

GRINDER.—The ‘grinders’ of Ec 123 are the 
grinding women at the mill (see MILL). But in 
the margin of Job 29 the ‘grinders’ are the 
molar teeth. Cf. Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, ‘The 
great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth, 
in no creature whatsoever do fall out of them- 
selves,’ and Fuller, Worthies (Ches-shire), ‘How 
necessary these are for man’s sustenance, is proved 
by the painfull experience of such aged persons, 
who wanting their molare teeth, must make use 
of their gums for grinders.’ 


GRISLED (modern ‘ grizzled’) is the tr® of [152] 
baréd, ‘spotted’ (perhaps as with 772 ‘hail’) in 
Gn 312) of rams, and in Zec 6%® of horses. 
Shaks. uses both spellings, Pericles, iii., Gower— 

; ‘ The grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth.’ 
Hamlet, 1. 11. 240— 
‘Ham. His beard was grizzled? No? 
Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silvered.’ 
The word means ‘grey,’ and in middle Eng. a 
‘orisel’? was a grey-haired man, as Gower, Conf. 
Amantis, ii. 356, ‘That olde grisel is no fole.’ 
It has no connexion with grisly=hideous. See 
COLOURS. 


GROSS is used in AV of darkness (Is 607, Jer 
1316), and of man’s heart (Mt 13%, Ac 287’). In the 
first case ‘gross darkness’ is tr® of 251y, which is 
tr¢ simply ‘darkness’ everywhere except in those 
two places and in Job 22 (AV ‘dark cloud,’ RV 
‘thick darkness’), Dt 52 (EV ‘thick darkness’), 
Ezk 34? (“y oy EV ‘dark day,’ RVm ‘ day of thick 
darkness’). The meaning of ‘ gross’ is thus simply 
‘thick,’ ‘impenetrable.’ In the second case ‘ make 
gross’ is tr? of maxtvw, which means lit. ‘make 
thick or fat,’ and fig. ‘make stupid,’ and occurs in 
NT only in those two places, where it is an exact 
quotation from LXX of Is 6° (EV ‘Make the 
heart of this people fat’). Gross has thus the 
metaphorical sense of dull, stupid, crass. 


Gross means properly ‘large,’ ‘ bulky,’ as Shaks. Lear, rv. 
vi. 14— 
‘The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles.’ 


Then it expresses that which is big and plain, as Tindale, 
Works, i. 97, ‘Scripture speaketh after the most gross manner’ ; 
and Udal, Erasmus’ Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1 (fol. 271), ‘In dede 
the unbelief of mans heart required, that the trueth should be 
credited by grosse outward experimentes.’ And, yet more 
figuratively, it was used to express density of mind, as Knox, 
Hist. 424, ‘The Earle of Athole, who was thought to be a man 
of grosse judgement.’ In NT it expresses more than mental 
dulness, which involves moral culpability only as it is the 
result of wilful rejection of light. J. HASTINGS. 
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GROUND (nprx, pry, v4) is used in AV indiffer- 
ently with ‘earth’as the tr. of the Heb. andGr. words 
enumerated under EARTH. In RV, on the con- 
trary, there appears to be an attempt (although it 
has not been carried out with uniformity) to retain 
‘oround’ as the tr. of sp7¥, and ‘earth’ as that of pqy. 
The following examples of the word deserve notice— 

4. In older English ‘ground’ was used where 
we should now prefer either ‘earth’ or ‘land,’ as 
Jer 275 *I have made the earth, the man and the 
beast that are upon the ground’ (777 39°, RV 
‘upon the face of the earth’); Ezk 19% ‘in a dry 
and thirsty ground’ (77x, RV ‘land’). Cf. Is 53° 
Coy. ‘ Whose generacion ae no man maye nombre, 
when he shalbe cut of from the grounde of the 
lyvinge.’ 2. In Sir 18% ‘ground’ is used figur- 
atively for the bottom of a thing, ‘As for the 
wondrous works of the Lord, there may nothing 
be taken from them, neither may anything be put 
to them, neither can the ground of them be found 
out.’ This is Coverdale’s tr®, and it has been 
adopted by all the VSS after him, except the 
Douay, though the Gr. is merely ov« éoriw éétx- 
vdoa. The Vulg. has simply ‘nec est invenire,’ 
whence Wye. ‘nethir it is to fynde,’ and Dou. 
‘neither is it possible to finde.’ RV gives ‘ Neither 
is it possible to track them out.’ Ground is used 
in the Preface to AV 1611, with the same mean- 
ing, ‘ Therefore let no mans eye be eyvill, because 
his Maiesties is good . . . but let us rather blesse 
God from the ground of our heart, for working 
this religious care in him, to have the translations 
of the Bible maturely considered of and examined.’ 
3. In 1 Ti 3% ‘ground’ means basis or ‘ founda- 
tion,’ ‘the church of the living God, the pied and 
ground of the truth’; Gr. édpatwua, AVm and 
RVm ‘stay.’ This is the only occurrence of the 
word in classical or biblical Greek. The Vulg. 
renders by ‘firmamentum,’ whence Wye. ‘sad- 
nesse’ [=strength], all other VSS having ‘ ground.’ 
So in Preface to AV, 1611, ‘The Edition of the 
Seventy . . . was used by the Greek Fathers for 
the ground and Foundation of their Commen- 
taries.’ Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, iii. 2, p. 112, 
‘But well did one in the Council of Trent give 
these titular Bishops the title of jigmenta humana, 
mans devices; because they have as little ground 
in Gods word and the ancient Canons for their 
making, as ground in Palestine for their main- 
tenance.’ The same meaning is expressed by the 
verb ‘ to ground,’ which is found in AV as a ptep. 
only, Is 30% ‘And in every place where the 
grounded staff shall pass, which the LORD shall 
lay upon him, it shall be with tabrets and harps’ 
(TID AwD Tayo 55 mm, AVm ‘every passing of the 
rod founded’; RV ‘every stroke of the appointed 
staff, RVm ‘ every passing of the staff of doom’ *) ; 
Eph 317 “being rooted and grounded in love’ ; Col 
1% ‘Tf ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled’ (both rePewediwuévor), Cf. Mt 7% || Lk 6%, 
Tind. ‘the des blewe and bet upon that same 
housse, and it fell not, because it was grounded on 
the rocke.’ In Ex 918 Tind. uses the word in the 
slightly different sense of established, ‘ Tomorow 
this tyme I will send doune a mightie great hayle ; 
even soch one as was not in Egipte sence it was 
grounded.’ J. HASTINGS. 


* The passage is difficult. Most of the Eng. VSS, like the 
LXX, paraphrase rather than translate. The rendering of AV, 
which is nearly that of Vulg. (‘Et erit transitus virge fun- 
datus’) is barely intelligible, even after it is improved by Kay, 
‘And every passing of the staff of sure foundation.’ An easy 
emendation of the Heb. is 1019 )2¥ ‘rod of correction,’ of Pr 
2215, but Skinner thinks it too easy to be worth much, besides 
that it only replaces one singular expression by another. 
Modern edd. as a rule prefer something like RVm. Thus Del. 
‘every stroke of the rod of destiny’; Plumptre, ‘wherever 
shall pass the destined rod’; Cheyne, ‘whenever the destined 
staff passeth over,’ referring to Hab 122 ‘O Jehovah, thou hast 
appointed them [same verb] for judgment.’ 


GROVE.—1. "Ws, 71s “dshérdh, &doos, lucus. 
Wherever the word grove occurs as the tr of 
*dshérdh it should be transliterated asin RV. See 
ASHERAH. 

2. Svix *éshel, dpovpa.. 
planted a ‘grove’ (AV Gn 21” marg. ‘ tree’). 
abode ‘ under a tree’ (AV 1S 22° marg. ‘ 
a high place’). The bodies of Saul and his sons 
were buried ‘under a tree’ (1S 31% AV). In all 
these passages RV correctly renders *éshel, which 
is the same as the Arab. ’athl, by ‘tamarisk tree.’ 
See TAMARISK. G. E. Post. 


Abraham is said to have 
Saul 
ove in 


GRUDGE.—Skeat (Ztymol. Dict.” s.v.) derives 
‘orudge’ originally from the imitative sound kru 
or gru, seen in Gr. po, the grunt of a pig ; ‘ grunt’ 
and ‘growl’ coming from the same root. Hence 
its primary meaning is to express audible dis- 
content, murmur, as Paston sie yeni here 
a ng.’ In this sense ‘grudge’ is of frequent 
Seoirrenaee tf the earlier rere Thus Lk 15? 
Wye. (1380), ‘ And Farisees and Scribis echiden, 
seyinge, For this man receyveth synful men, and 
etith with hem’ (Tind. and all others ‘ murmured’); 
197 Wyc. (1380), ‘ And whanne alle men sayen, thei 
grucchiden, seyinge, For he hadde turned to a 
synful man’ (Tind. ‘And when they sawe that, 
they all groudged’; Rhem. ‘they murmured,’ and 
so AV); Ac6! Wye. (1388), ‘the Grekis grutchiden 
[1380, ‘ grucchinge’] agens the Ebrews’ (Tind. 
‘ther arose a grudge amonge the Grekes agaynste 
the Ebrues,’ Rhem. and AV ‘a murmuring’); 1 Co 
10” Wye. (1380), ‘ Neither grucche [1388, ‘grutche’] 
ye, as summe of hem grucchiden[1388, ‘grutchiden’], 
and thei perisheden of a wastour, or destrier’ (Tind. 
‘Nether murmur ye as some of them murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer’); Mk 14° 
Tind. ‘And they grudged agaynste hir’ (Wye. 
[both VSS] ‘ thei Veynedied in to hir’; Rhem. and 
AV ‘they murmured against her’); Ps 2! Pr. Bk. 
‘Why do the heathen grudge together?’ (changed 
in 1662 into ‘so furiously rage together’). About 
1611, says Trench (On AV of NT, p. 48), ‘to 
grudge’ was ceasing to have the sense of ‘murmur 
openly,’ and was already signifying ‘to repine 
inwardly’; and a ‘ grudge’ was no longer an open 
utterance of discontent and displeasure at the 
dealings of another, but a secret resentment there- 
upon entertained. Accordingly ‘grudge’ of the 
earlier VSS was sometimes displaced in AV by 
‘murmur’ (a change, however, which had in every 
such case except Nu 175 been made already by 
Dou.-Rhem.); but it was retained in a few places, 
—‘by_an oversight,’ says Trench. These places 
are: Ps 59% ‘Let them [‘the pack of hounds with 
which Saul is hunting David’—Del.] wander up 
and down for meat, and grudge if they be not 
satisfied’ (3°72; AVm ‘If they be not satisfied 
then will they stay all night,’ so RV ‘and tarry 
all night if they be not satisfied ’) ;* Wis 1277 ‘For 
look for what things they grudged, when they 
were punished’ (jyavd«rowr, Vulg. ‘indignabantur,’ 
RV ‘whereat they were indignant’) ; Sir 10% * And 
he that hath knowledge will not grudge when*he 
is reformed’ (od yoyyice ; Vulg. ‘non murmurabit,’ 
RV ‘will not murmur thereat’); Ja 59 ‘Grudge 
not one against another, brethren, lest ye be con- 
demned’ (uv) orevdgere, Vulg. ‘ Nolite ingemiscere,’ 
RV ‘murmur not’). 


* AVm and RV give the only possible trn of the Mass. text, 
and they are in agreement with most mod. edd. (Del., Per., 
de Witt, Kirkp. etc.), as well as with the Gen. version ‘and 
surely they shal not be satisfied, thogh thei tarie all night.’ 
The AV is the rendering of 9d) or 35, and is after LXX 
(yoyyérover), Ag., Vulg. (‘murmurabunt’), Jer., Wyc. ‘thei 
shal grucche’ (1388, ‘ grutche’), Luth., Cov. (‘grudge,’ so Rog., 
Cran., Bish.), Dou. (‘murmur’); and itis preferred by Burgess 
and Cheyne, Wellh. (PB) gives ‘They shall be sated, forsooth, 
and be quieted.’ 


GUARD 


This meaning of the word may be illustrated by Elyot, The 
Governour, ii. 183, ‘Semblably there be some that by dissimula- 
tion can ostent or shewe a highe gravitie, mixte with a sturdy 
entretaynement and facion, exilinge them selves from all 
pleasure and recreation, frowninge and grutchinge at every 
thinge wherein is any myrthe or solace, all though it be 
honeste’; so Sir John Maundevile, Voiage, p. 69 (ed. 1727), 
“Thanne passe men be the welle that Moyses made with his 
honde in the Desertes, whan the people grucched, for thei 
found no thinge to drynke.’ 

In the same sense the subst. ‘ grudging’ has been 
retained in AV in 1 P 49‘ Use hospitality one to 
another without grudging’ (TR dvev yoyyvouor, 
edd. yoyyucuod, RY ‘without murmuring’). Cf. Ex 
16’ Wye. ‘I have herd forsothe youre grucchynge 
agens the Lord; what forsoth ben we, that ye 
grucchen agens us?’ (Tind. ‘ because he hath herde 
youre grudgynges agaynst the Lorde: for what 
are we that ye should murmure against us?’); 
Nu 175 Tind. ‘So I wyll make cease from me the 
grudgynges of the children of Israel which they 
grudge agenst you.’ So Sir T. Elyot, The Gover- 
nour, ii. 150, ‘Leave youre grudgynges and 
menasinge countenaunce towarde Gysippus’; and 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, 499, ‘After bakbyting 
cometh grucching or murmuracion; and somtyme 
it springeth of impacience agayns God, and som- 
tyme agayns man.’ 

The modern meaning of the word is found twice 
in AV, in the phrase ‘ bear a grudge against,’ and 
in the adv. ‘grudgingly’: Lv 1918 ‘Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people’; 2 Co 9” ‘ Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver’ (éx \vrys, lit. ‘out of sorrow,’ as RVm). 

J. HASTINGS. 

GUARD.—1. The guards of a foreign ruler (king 
of Egypt, Gn 37° al. ; king of Babylon, 2 K 258 ai., 
Jer 39” a/., Dn 2") are called onaun hattabbahim 
(Aram. xniy tabbdhayyd), ‘the slayers.’ The 
singular nay tabdah (1 S 9” 4) is translated ‘cook,’ 
but the literal meaning is ‘slayer [of animals],’ for 
in the East the cook has a double duty (‘ slay and 
make ready,’ Gn 43'%), In RVm (Gn 37° al.) 
tabbahim is translated ‘executioners’; but though 
the guards carried out executions, it may be 
doubted if this work gave them their name. In 
the Apocrypha the guards of a Persian king 
(1 Es 34) and of Holofernes (Jth 12’) are called oi 
owmaTropunrakes. 

2. An Israelite king had yy rdzém, lit. ‘runners’ 
(1S 22” RV [also in 21’, if we adopt, with Driver, 
Gritz’s doubtful conjecture n'y ‘runners,’ instead 
of MT orys ‘herdsmen ’], 2 K 11°) who ran before his 
chariot (1 K 15), and kept watch at his door (1 K 
1477. 8—92 Ch 12-1), In 1S 316 they are called his 
‘men’ (his ‘ house,’ 1Ch 10°). David had also foreign 
guards, CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES (which 
see). At a later time the Carites, “an hakkdri 
(2 K 114 RY), were probably foreign guards. On 
the other hand, nynvin mishma‘ath, ‘ guard’ (2S 237 
=1 Ch 11”) probably means ‘council’ (as 1S 2244 
RV), the body which heard (fr. yow shdma‘, ‘to 
hear’) the king’s affairs (but see Driver, ad Joc.). 
The guard had an armoury or guardroom, o’¥77 NA 
td hdrdzim (1 K 14%), perhaps in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon (1 K 102”). In the fallen state of 
Judah after the Return, Nehemiah’s guards (if 
regular guards they were) are called (not rdzim, 
‘runners,’ for the word suggests ‘pomp,’ but) 
sovinn wis ’anshé hammishmadr, ‘men of the watch’ 
(Neh 4%). 

3. The well-known Pretorian Guard is men- 
tioned in two places of the NT, in Ac 281 (a pas- 
sage absent from WH and from RV text) 7@ o7pa- 
roreddpxy (-x@), ‘the captain of the guard’ (‘of the 
pretorian guard,’ RVm), and in Ph 1” & dry 
73 moutwply, ‘throughout the whole pretorian 
guard,’ RV. 
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4. There is mention in Mt 27: 6 (éyere koverwdlar, 
‘ye have a guard,’ RV) of the Temple Guard, 
which, under a Roman officer, was stationed in 
the Tower of Antonia, and had charge of the high- 
priestly vestments (Jos. Ant. XV. xi. 4). 

5. In Mk 6” ozexovd\dtwp (Lat. speculator, ‘a 
soldier of his guard,’ RV) properly means ‘a look- 
out officer.’ Ten such officers were attached to 
each legion. They were used for bearing de- 
spatches (Suet. Calig. 44), and for executions 
(Senec. De Ira, i. 16). See Wordsworth on Mk 6?7, 
and Benson, Cyprian, p. 505 note. 

W. E. BARNES. 
_ GUDGODAH (933735).—A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Dt 10’, 
whence they proceeded to Jotbathah. There can 
be little doubt that Hor-haggidgad in the itinerary 
of Nu 33% indicates the same place. The general 
considerations which suggest a site forit in or near 
the Arabah are given in § iv. of the art. Exopus, 
and the position of Wady Ghudaghid (which runs 
into the Wady Jerafeh, see maps of Robinson and 
Palmer) is suitable, but the identity of name is 
exceedingly doubtful (see Driver on Dt 107). It 
should be noted that Gudgodah has the def. art. 
in Heb., and that the LXX translates Tadyd6, as it 
does in the case of Horhaggidgad (wh. see). 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

GUESS is used intrans. (followed by ‘at’) in the 
sense of ‘divine,’ ‘find out,’ Wis 91° ‘ Hardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth’ (uéddus 
elkdfouev, Vulg. ‘ difficile estimamus,’ RV ‘divine,’ 

Vm ‘ conjecture’) ; Sir 944 ‘ As near as thou canst, 
guess at thy neighbour, and consult with the wise’ 
(ordxacat Tos mAnolov; Vulg. ‘cave te a proximo 
tuo’; RV ‘guess at thy neighbours’; Edersheim, 
“seek to make out,’ or ‘search out’). Shaks., who 
uses the word chiefly transitively, has it in this 
sense also, as Ant. and Cleop. Ill. li. 29— 


‘Guess at her years, I pr’ythee’ ; 
and Lucrece, 1238— 


‘Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts.’ 


GUEST occurs three times in EV of OT, and in 
every instance it is the tr® of a Heb. term (0°x7?) 
which means simply ‘called.’ A similar term is 
used in Arabic. Thus we have the ‘guests’ at 
Adonijah’s feast, 1 K 141%; the ‘guests’ of the 
‘foolish woman,’ Pr 9!8; the ‘guests’ whom J” 
consecrates to partake of the sacrifice consisting 
of Israel, Zeph 17 (see Davidson and Nowack, ad 
loc.). In NT we read of the ‘ guests’ (dvaxetwevor, 
lit. ‘those reclining’) at the wedding feast. In 
Lk 197 RV more exactly substitutes ‘gone in to 
lodge’ for AV ‘gone to be guest.’ The Gr. is 
karaddooa, which occurs in the same sense in Gn 
19? 2423: 25 (both p>), Sir 14% 27 36%! [Eng.?*]. 

Guest -chamber (xardAvua) occurs in Mk 14%, 
Lk 224, and in RV is substituted for ‘parlour’ 
of AV in 1S 9%, The Heb. is 12¥5, which here 
means ‘sacrificial dining-room.’ See INN. 

The Heb. term (372) may suggest a wayfarer who 
is hailed and urged to come in, and is suggestive at 
once of the infrequency of travel and the simplicity 
of the ancient life. It is still the universal custom 
for those who are sitting at meat in the open air 
to invite any passers-by to join them. Masons 
sitting at their mid-day meal by the roadside 
invite any peek by who happens to look at 
them. In the house, the master or mistress pass- 
ing through the kitchen where the servants are 
taking food, will be courteously invited to partake. 
Usually such invitations are a mere expression of 
courtesy, and it is not expected that they will be 
acted upon; but the custom, now largely arti- 
ficial, explains what the reality must have been. 


GUILT 


Job mentions, as an item in his self-defence, that 
he did not eat his morsel alone (Job 31). 

In the East, no figure is more invested with 
chivalry than the guest. In his own right he 
cannot cross the threshold, but, when once he is 
invited within, all do him honour and unite in 
rendering service (Gn 18. 19, Jg 19; ef. Trumbull, 
Oriental Social Life, 73 ff.). For this relationship 
of host and guest, see further under HOSPITALITY. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

GUILT.—See Sin. GUILT-OFFERING. — See 

SACRIFICE. 


GUILTY.—The adj. evoxos (= évexduevos, ‘held in,’ 
‘in the grip of’) is tr‘ ‘in danger of’ in Mt 5%}: 22 tr, 
Mk 3” (RV ‘guilty of’); and in He 2» ‘subject 
to’; but in its remaining occurrences it is rendered 
in AV ‘cuilty of,’ Mt 26% ‘He is guilty of death,’ 
RV ‘worthy of,’ RVm ‘liable to’; Mk 14%; 
1 Co 11” ‘guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord,’ so RV; Ja 2! ‘For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all,’ RV ‘is become guilty of all.’ The 
phrase is quite un-English, and, although it is 
found elsewhere, as in the translation of the 
First Article of the Judgement of the Synode of 
Dort (1619), ‘Forasmuchas all men have sinned 
in Adam, and are become guiltie of the curse, and 
eternall death,’ it is used, no doubt, in imitation 
of the Eng. versions.* The expression is intro- 
duced by Wyclif after the Vulg. ‘reus est mortis’ ; 
Tind. in Mt 26%, Mk 144 used ‘worthy of,’ and 
was followed by all the versions, except the Rhem., 
which again tr’ the Vulg. ‘guilty of,’ and the 
Rhem. tr® was accepted by AV; in 1 Co 11”, Ja 
21° all the VSS have ‘guilty of. J. HASTINGS. 


GULF.—Aldis Wright (in Shaks. Macbeth, on 
IY. i. 23), following Wedgwood, says that ‘ gulf’ in 
the sense of arm of the sea is derived from Fr. 
golfe, It. golfo, and connected with Gr. xé\ros; but 
in the sense of whirlpool or swallowing eddy it is 
connected with Dutch gulpen, our ‘gulp,’ to 
swallow, and with the old Dutch golpe, a whirl- 
pool. There are certainly the two distinct mean- 
ings, at any rate. Thus Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 
206, ‘among which high and low lands there is a 
gulfe or breach in some places about 55 fadome 
deepe, and 15 leagues in bredth’; and Shaks. 
Henry V. I. iv. 10O— 

‘England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf.’ 


Tn the latter sense the word is used figuratively, as 
* Is this T. Fuller’s meaning in Profane State, v. 5—‘ Putting 


her [Joan of Arc] to death would render all English men guilty 
which should hereafter be taken prisoners by the French’? 


GUTTER 


T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, ii. 1}6—‘ Nor do 
I honour the memory of Mulcaster for anything so 
much, as for his Scholar, that gulf of learning, 
Bishop Andrews.’ But it is in the former sense 
that the word is used in AV. It is found only in 
Lk 168 ‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.’ The Gr. is xdcua, which occurs only here 
in NT, and in LXX only 28 18” where it translates 
nop the great ‘pit’ (EV) in the forest into which 
they cast the body of Absalom. The Gr. xydcpa 
gives our word ‘chasm,’ but that word was scarcely 
in use* before 1611, and is not found in any of the 
versions. Wye. (after Vulg. ‘chaos+ magnum’) 
has ‘a greet derke place,’ and Rhem. more literally 
‘a great chaos’; Tind. chose ‘a great space,’ and 
was followed by Cov., Rog., Cran. ; the Gen. intro- 
duced ‘a great gulfe’ (with ‘swallowing pit’ in 
the margin), and the Bishops, AV, RV have 
accepted that rendering. 

The Rabbinical conception of the separation 
between the two parts of Hades was a thin wall, 
a mere hand- or finger-breadth (Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 326 f.). J. HASTINGS. 


GUNI (’»:).—1. The eponym of a Naphtalite 
family, Gn 46%4=1 Ch 7° (cf. Nu 26% where the 
gentilic Gunites occurs). 2. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 
5%. See GENEALOGY. According to Klostermann, 
Driver, and Budde, we should also read ‘the Gunite’ 
(937) for ‘ Jonathan’ in 2S 23* ; and for ‘ the Gizon- 
ite’ in 1 Ch 11%. Lue. has in the first passage 6 
Tour’ and in the second 6 Tow. 


GUR (73 ‘ dwelling,’ ‘sojourning ’).—An ‘ascent’ 
by Ibleam and Beth-haggan, 2 K 977. _ Possibly, 
these two are the modern Yebla and Beit Jenn. 
But see IBLEAM. 


GUR-BAAL (5yz-3, ‘dwelling of Baal’).—An 
unknown locality named in 2 Ch 267. The LXX 
has of xaroxodvres él ris Ilérpas, as though Petra 
were intended, which is possible, as the inhabitants 
were Arabs. 


_ GUTTER (t:y; RV ‘watercourse’).—The mean- 
ing of this word, and indeed of the whole passage 
(2S 58), is very uncertain (cf. Driver, in loc.), but 
the rendering of the RV is supported by its use in 
later Hebrew. The same word occurs in the plural 
at Ps 42’, where it is usually rendered ‘ cataracts.’ 
J. F. STENNING. 

* The Oaf. Eng. Dict. has found only two occurrences before 
1611, Fitz-geffray, Six F. Drake (1596), 31, ‘ Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades’; and Holland, Pliny, i. ay: 
‘The firmament also is seene to chinke and open, and this 
they name Chasma.’ 

t For the various readings of the Vulg. see Plummer, in Joc. 


HA 
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HA.—The Heb. interjection nyzhe’dh is once tré 
‘ha, ha,’ Job 39% ‘He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha,’ of the neighing of the war-horse. The 
Revisers have changed this into ‘ Aha!’ and have 
been taken to task for giving the horse a human 
ery. The older versions were still more ‘ human,’ 
as Wye. (1382) ‘Fy !’ or (1388) ‘Joie!’ Cov. ‘tush,’ 
Dou. ‘Vah.’ ‘Ha, ha’ comes from the Gen. Bible. 
See Au, AHA. 


HAAHASHTARI (nv0N7, perhaps ‘royal,’ from 
Pers. khshdtra, ‘lordship’ or ‘realm’; cf. the 
similar adjective in Est 81 14).—A descendant of 


Judah, 1 Ch 4°. See GENEALOGY. 


HABAIAH (nan ‘ J” hath hidden’).—The head of 
a priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel. 
On account of their being unable to trace their 
genealogy they were not allowed to serve (Ezr 2°), 
In the parallel passage Neh 7° the name is written 
Hobaiah (727, cf. Baer on Ezr 2%), In 1 Es 5° he 
is called Obdia. See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HABAKKUK (pipan, ‘AuBaxotu, Habacuc).*—The 
eighth of the minor prophets. Of Habakkuk’s 
personal life nothing is known with certainty, 
though it has been inferred, from the fact that 
he is termed specifically (1! 3!) ‘the prophet,’ that 
he held a recognized position as prophet, and, from 
the expression ‘on my stringed instruments’ in 
3°, that he was a member of the temple choir, 
and belonged, consequently, to the tribe of Levi. 
The first of these inferences is a possible one,t 
though it does not add much to our knowledge 
of Habakkuk. The second is doubtful, both on 
account of the uncertainty attaching to the pron. 
my, which is against the analogy of other similar 
notices (Ps 4, ete.), and also on account of the 
doubt (supposing the pron. to be correct) whether 
at this time the ‘singers’ were necessarily Levites. 

CONTENTS OF H.’s Book.—The book opens with 
a dialogue between the prophet and his God. He 
contemplates with dismay the reign of lawlessness 
and violence in Judah,—‘The wicked doth com- 
pass about the righteous; therefore judgment 
goeth forth perverted,’—and expostulates with 
God for permitting it to continue unchecked (1). 
1 J” answers that the instrument of punishment 
is near at hand—the Chaldeans, that bitter and 
hasty nation, which march through the breadth 
of the earth to possess dwelling-places that are 
not theirs, whose advance is swift and terrible, 
whose sole law is their own imperious will (v.”), 
who mock at the strongest barriers set to oppose 
their march, and who, as their victorious arms 
subjugate one country after another, impiously 
deity their own might—‘this his power becometh 


* The form of the name is peculiar. It is, in appearance, an 
irregular reduplicated form for what would more normally be 
piapan (cf. babns, DIDI, FOADN, 72730), from pan to 
embrace (Gn 2918 etc.; of a child, 2K 416), whence Jerome, 
in the Pref. to his Commentary on the prophet, explains it as 
xeplanyis, or anuplexatio. Frd. Delitzsch (Proleg. 84; Assyr. 

andworterb. 281) derives it from the Assyr. hambakiku, the 
name of some garden plant. The LXX form “AuCuzouw pre- 
supposes the pronunciation pipan, or pip20, with the double 
b resolved into mb (cf. Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 473), and the final 
& of the last syllable assimilated to the final m of the first 
syllable (cf. Beea¢<BovA). ; ose it 

+ The title, ‘the prophet,’ is applied in the superscriptions of 
their books to none of the other canonical prophets except 
Haggai and Zechariah. It is, however, very common in the 
historical books when a prophet is mentioned (as 2 K 1425 192); 
and it is also appended very often to Jeremiah’s name in certain 
sections of his book (202 28°: 15 etc.). 


his god.” But the answer raises only a fresh 
difficulty in the prophet’s mind; as he contem- 
plates the Chaldzeans, and thinks of their rapacity, 
their inhumanity, their savage and contemptuous 
treatment of the nations falling into their hands, 
the thought forces itself upon him, Can this be 
God’s method of rectifying injustice? if He has 
‘ordained’ the power of the Chaldeans ‘for judg- 
ment,’ can it be part of His pure and holy pur- 
pose that they should to such a degree exceed the 
terms of their commission, and trample recklessly 
and indiscriminately upon all the nations of the 
known world? Is not this the prevalence of wrong 
upon a largerscale? In 2!4 Habakkuk places him- 
self in imagination upon his prophetic watch-tower 
(cf. Is 21°), and ‘looks out’ to see what answer 
the Almighty will vouchsafe to his ‘complaint,’ 
or impeachment of the justice of God’s government 
of the world. J”s answer, the significance of 
which is betokened by the terms in which it is 
introduced—it is to be written, namely, on tablets, 
that all may read it easily—is this: The soul of 
the Chaldean is elated with pride: but the righteous 
shall live by his faithfulness.* The answer ex- 
presses a moral distinction; and the distinction 
carries with it the different destinies of the Chal- 
dean and of the righteous, — destruction (it is 
implied), sooner or later, for the one, and life for 
the other. After dwelling for a moment more 
particularly—in a verse (v.5), of which the first 
words are desperately corrupt—upon the ambitious 
aims of the Chaldean the prophet develops at 
length the ruin destined in the end to overtake 
him, in the form of a taunting poem (yp), which 
he imagines, with dramatic vividness and _ pro- 
priety, to be pronounced against him by the 
nations whom he has outraged. The 5vp consists 
of five ‘ woes’ (cf. Is 55*), denouncing in succession 
the insatiable lust of conquest displayed by the 
Chaldzans, the suicidal policy pursued by them 
in establishing their dominion, the dishonesty and 
cruelty by which the magnificence of their cities 
was maintained, their wild and barbarous triumph 
over the nations which fell under their sway, their 
irrational idolatry (vv.*19). At the close of the last 
‘woe,’ the prophet passes by contrast from the 
contemplation of the dumb and helpless idol to 
the thought of the living God, enthroned in His 
heavenly palace, before whom the earth must hold 
reverential silence (v.”°). 

Ch. 3 is very different in character from chs. 1. 2. 
Though called in the title a ‘ prayer,’ the prayer, 
strictly so called, is limited to v.*, the main part 
of the chapter consisting of a lyric ode, of re- 
markable sublimity and poetic force, in which the 
prophet develops the thought of J” coming to judg- 
ment, and executing vengeance on His people’s 
foes. The prayer is that J’ would ‘revive’ His 
‘work in the midst of years,’ 7.e. renew or repeat, 
in the midst of the centuries that have passed 
since the exodus, the great ‘work’ (Ps 441) of 
deliverance wrought by Him of old. The ode 
which follows is the amplification of the thought 
thus expressed. The prophet pictures a theophany 
(vv.?15) in which J” appears for the deliverance of 
His people and the discomfiture of His foes. The 
theophany is manifestly delineated in colours sug- 
gested by the thought of the exodus, and in part 
(as v.3) even borrowed from old poetic descriptions 
of it. The tenses (as sometimes is the case in 

* Not faith: but moral steadfastness and integrity ; see the 
use of AHDN in 2 K 1216 (15) 297, Jer 61 93(2), Pr 12% 2320, 
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Hebrew poetry) are ambiguous; and it may be 
doubtful whether in vv.*” the poet is describing, 
in ideal colours, the past which he desires to see 
renewed, or the renewed work itself, which his 
imagination pictures as resembling the past. In 
either case, he describes (vy.5’) J” as approaching 
from His ancient seat in Edom (Paran, ef. Dt 337; 
Teman [in N.W. Edom], ef. Seir and Edom, Jg 5%) ; 
the light of His appearing illumines the heavens ; 
the earth quakes, and nations flee in consterna- 
tion. In vv." the poet asks, What is the purpose 
of J”s manifestation? Is He wroth with seas or 
rivers that He thus comes forth, causing the moun- 
tains to tremble, the sea to toss and roar, the sun 
and moon to hide themselves in terror? No; He 
comes forth for the salvation of His people, to 
annihilate those who sought to scatter it, and who 
delighted in the prospect of being able to ruin the 
people of God (vv.!-»), The description of the theo- 
phany ended, the poet, speaking in the people’s 
name, reverts to the thought of v... The prospect 
of J”s manifestation cannot be contemplated with- 
out alarm, even by Israel; the poet’s heart pal- 
pitates with fear (v.16-¢ is very obscure, eH in 
parts evidently corrupt); on the other hand, even 
when scarcity and barrenness prevail in the land, 
he still cherishes a calm and joyous confidence in 
his God, who, he is persuaded, will yet ensure His 
people’s salvation, and equip them (v.!%) with fresh 
life and strength. 

DATE OF THE BooxK.—It is clear from internal 
evidence that H. prophesied towards the beginning 
of the Chaldzan supremacy ; but the precise date 
of his prophecy is difficult to fix. It depends in 
fact, at least in part, upon the answer given to a 
difficult question connected with ch. 1, which must 
therefore be considered first. The explanation of 
this fod adopted above is the usual one; but 
it must be admitted that there are difficulties con- 
nected with it, and that it has failed to satisfy 
many recent scholars. In the first place, whereas 
the establishment of the power of the Chaldzans 
appears, in 1° (where it is represented as incred- 
ible to those who hear of it) and in 16 (where the 
phrase used is ‘Behold, [ am raising up’), to lie in 
the future; elsewhere, and especially in 11526 
2%. 10.17, the prophet describes their treatment of 
conquered nations, and reflects upon the moral 
problems to which this gave rise, in a manner 
which seems to imply that he and his countrymen 
were perfectly familiar with it. Secondly, if 1°4 
be the prophet’s complaint respecting the injustice 
prevalent in Israel itself, which (15!) is to be 
avenged by the Chaldzeans, how can he consistently 
complain of the Chaldeans’ treatment of his 
people, and pronounce judgment upon them on 
account of it? Thirdly, the subject of the com- 
plaint in 2’ is naturally, it is urged, the same as 
that of 1*4; whereas, in the explanation adopted 
above, it is different. Fourthly, the ‘ wicked’ and 
the ‘righteous’ in 1% are naturally the same, 
respectively, as the ‘wicked’ and the ‘righteous’ 
in 1*; whereas, upon the same explanation, they 
are different (the wicked and the righteous in 
Israel itself in 14, the Chaldeans and Israel in 1). 
Upon these grounds it was argued by Giesebrecht 
(Beitrage zur Jesaiakritik, 1890, p. 197 f.) that the 
true sequel to 1* was 1”; that 15" (announcing 
the advent of the Chaldeans) was a complete, 
independent prophecy, written before the rest of 
chs. 1-2, and not now in its original place, and that 
1°-* describes the tyranny of the Chaldeans (v.*), 
and its consequences as shown in the relaxation 
of law and religion (vv. 4*) in Judah. Wellhausen 
and Nowack (in their Commentaries) agree. It is 
true, 1°" does seem to presuppose a different 
historical situation from 1, and, with 124 (as 
ordinarily understood), may well have been written 


down by H. at an earlier date: the book as a 
whole, as Kirkpatrick observes (Doctrine of the 
Prophets}, 268), ‘is the fruit of religious reflection ; 
it exhibits the communing and questioning of the 
prophet’s soul with God,’ which doubtless was 
‘spread over some considerable time,’ and presents 
conclusions which were no doubt reached only 
after ‘a prolonged mental struggle.’ Hence there 
is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
12-11 reflects the impression left upon the prophet’s 
mind when he first thought of the Chaldeans as 
the instrument appointed for the punishment of 
Judah’s sin, and that 1 expresses the perplexity 
which he became conscious of afterwards, when 
the character of the Chaldeans had become more 
fully known to him. For the other inferences 
mentioned above there does not seem to be a 
sufficient foundation. The explanation which 
refers 12-4 to the tyranny of the Chaldzans, and its 
effects in Judah, is unnatural and forced. Nor is 
there any intrinsic reason why ‘righteous’ and 
‘wicked’ should refer to the same persons, respec- 
tively, in 14 and 1; that would be necessary only 
if it were the case that the prophet had the same 
individuals in view in the two passages—which is 
just what here has to be shown, even if the terms 
of 124 are not opposed to it. 


A very original view of chs. 1-2 has been propounded by 
Budde (Stud. u. Krit. 1893, p. 383ff.; Expositor, May 1895, p. 
372ff.). According to this scholar 124-1217 refers not to the 
Chaldzans but to the Assyrians ; 1611 stood originally after 24 
as a description of the power (the Chaldzans) which would 
shortly bring the rule of the Assyrians to an end, and 26-20 gives 
expression to the joy with which the nations would greet their 
fall. In the original prophecy the Chaldzans thus appeared as 
the liberators of Israel from the yoke of Assyria; but events so 
cruelly belied the 76le thus given to them, that it was believed 
incredible that a prophet could ever have ascribed it to them; 
ety a later editor transferred 16-1 to its present place, 
adding 15 as an introductory verse, and by the transposition so 
altering the original sense of the pe that 112-17 24. could 
now be read only as referring to the deans, who thus, from 
being the power destroying the Assyrians, became the power to 
be destroyed. The explanation is ingenious ; but of a kind that 
could be deemed probable only if it rested upon exceptionally 
strong grounds, which, however, in the present instance, cannot 
be said to be the case ; cf. more fully Davidson, pp. 50-55. 


The most probable date for the prophecy of H. 
is shortly before B.c. 600—1*", if the view adopted 
above be correct, being written somewhat earlier 
than the rest of the prophecy. Nabopolassar 
had made Babylon the seat of an independent 
monarchy in 625 ; in 607, with the help (as recently 
discovered inscriptions inform us *) of the Umman- 
manda, Nineveh had been destroyed; in 604, 
Nabopolassar’s son, Nebuchadrezzar, had inflicted 
a defeat upon Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish 
(Jer 46”), the natural result of which, as Jeremiah 
at once saw (ch. 25, etc.), could only be that the 
whole of Western Asia would fall into the hands 
of the Chaldeans. The Chaldeans invaded Judah 
for the first time in 601 or 600 (2 K 241). Our 
knowledge of the progress of the Chaldzean arms, 
and of the effects which the news of it produced in 
Judah, is not minute enough to enable us to fix 
dates with precision ; but while 1**"may belong to the. 
earlier or middle part of the period which has beén 
here referred to, when (v.°) the power of the Chaldz- 
ans was being consolidated, but (v.°) the formidable 
character whigh it would ere long (‘in your days’) 
attain was still not realized in Judah, the famili- 
arity shown in such passages as 1)#17 250. 8.17 ete, 
with their treatment of subject nations, and the 
reflections which their threatened interference in 
Judah arouses in the prophet’s mind, point to the 
close of the same period as that to which the main 
part of the prophecy belongs. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Boox. — Those connected with ch. 1 have been 
sufficiently discussed above ; it remains to consider 

* See Davidson, p. 137f., with the references. 
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those arising in connexion with ch. 2 and ch. 3. 
As regards ch. 2, Stade (ZATW, 1884, p. 154 ff.) 
and Kuenen (Einl. § 76. 4-7 ; 77. 9) argue that the 
‘Woes’ in vv.*-”0 are partly unsuitable if supposed 
to be addressed to the Chaldean king, and partly, 
especially in vy.!24, that they consist largely of 
citations and reminiscences of other passages, in- 
cluding some late ones (e.g. v.!2 from Mic 3”; v. 
from Jer 515%; v.44 from Is 11°; ef. also v.)® with 
Jer 25%, and vv.1820 with Is 44° 465, Jer 101-15), 
and hence they infer that the original close of H.’s 
prophecy, 2°>-§, was expanded in the post-exilic age 
by the addition of aseries of Woes, directed against 
‘some heathen or heathenly-disposed enemy of the 
congregation,’ or (vv. 18-20 Kuenen) the heathen 
generally. It is difficult to think that the grounds 
for this conclusion are sufficient. Though some of 
the passages referred to may not suit the Chal- 
dean king, there is no adequate reason for holding 
them inapplicable to the personified Chaldean 
nation ; whileas regards vv."4, H. may naturally 
himself have quoted Isaiah and Micah: v.¥% may 
well be the original of Jer 51°° (especially when the 
very dependent character of the prophecy in Jer 
507-518 is borne in mind), and there is nothing to 
prevent 218° being a satire on the vanities of 
idolatry, quite independent of IIIs or Jer 10. 
Budde (/.c. p. 391 f.) sees no ground for questioning 
vy. {12} 9-11. 15-17 5 Wellhausen (p. 164) considers it 
indubitable that the whole of vv.%*° is directed 
against the Chaldean (though he thinks that 
vy.8>- 17>, where they stand, are unsuitable, and that 
vy.1?-14. 15-17 contain indications of belonging to a 
later age than that of H.) ; Nowack questions only 
vy. 8b. 12-14. 17-20, See, further, Davidson, pp. 56-58. 

Whether the ode in ch. 3 is really the work of 
H. may be more doubtful. The title and the 
musical notes (vv.* % 38-19), both resembling closely 
those in the Psalter, suggest the inference that it 
was excerpted from a liturgical collection, and 
placed here by a compiler (Kuenen, § 76. 8 ; Cheyne, 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 157; Wellh.; Nowack ; 
and others). The same scholars (following Stade, 
l.c. p. 157 f.) argue further that the ode was origin- 
ally an aera eae poem, unconnected with the 
prophecy of H.: to the circumstances of H.’s age, 
so clearly reflected in chs. 1-2, there are here 
no allusions; the community is the speaker 
(vv. 1819, and no doubt also in vv.” 1%); it trusts 
that J” will interfere in its behalf; but the descrip- 
tion of the foe (vv.1* 14) is quite general, there are 
no features pointing specifically to the Chaldeans ; 
and the comparison to a murderer delighting ‘to 
devour the afflicted in a secret place’ (cf. Ps 10* 9) 
suggests attacks made insidiously against the 
theocracy, rather than the open warfare of the 
Chaldeans ; while, at least in v.!’, the calamities 
referred to (failure of crops and flocks) are alto- 
gether different from those which were the burden 
of Hab 1-2. Conversely, the promise in 2‘, which 
is the prophet’s consolation, does not at all suggest 
a theophany as its complement; and whereas in 
gif the Chaldeans are overthrown by the natural 
retribution which overtakes a despot, when his 
power has become effete, the foe, in ch. 3, is over- 
thrown by the direct interposition of J’. It is 
true the calamities mentioned in 3” might, in 
the abstract, be regarded as results of the Chaldean 
invasion of Judah ; but, as Davidson remarks, ‘the 
verse does not suggest a condition of scarcity and 
barrenness arising from’ such a cause, ‘ but rather 
one due to the incidence of severe natural calami- 
ties’; and had the poet been writing under the 
pressure of a hostile invasion, the invasion itself 
would naturally have been expected to form the 
prominent feature in this picture, rather than the 
misfortunes following in its train. So, again, it is 
no doubt true that the downfall of the Chaldean, 
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though brought about (ch. 2) by natural causes, 
might in ch. 3 be represented as the result of J’’s 
interposition (cf. Is 13); but even after making 
every allowance for the fact that chs. 1-2 are only 
elevated prose, while ch. 3 is written in a lyric 
strain, it remains that the thoughts most char- 
acteristic of chs. 1-2 are not developed further in 
ch. 3, but replaced by different ones. Kirkpatrick 
(Smith’s DB? s.v., Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
276-283) seeks to show that the ode in ch. 3 forms 
an integral element in the prophet’s book; but 
his arguments show, not so much that it is 
natural or necessary, as that it is possible so to 
explain it; the destined fall of the Chaldzan 
tyrant is sufficiently declared in 25°, and ch. 3 is 
not needed to render the announcement more ex- 
plicit. Nor again, though 2” would lead on 
naturally to the theophany in ch. 3, can it be said, 
in view of the contrast to vv.}8 1 which the verse 
expresses, to require it, or to be incomplete without 
it. Wellh. (p. 166) insists strongly that vv.!7-! is 
not the original close of the poem, and that it 
cannot be used for determining the real aim of vy.2"!6, 
If vv.1719 might be regarded as an appendix 
attached to vv.716 by a later hand, one ground 
for doubting H.’s authorship of the latter would 
be certainly removed. There would remain the 
other differences between 37-16 and chs. 1-2, alluded 
to above; it is also felt by many to be doubtful 
whether the nation —which seems to be what is 
intended by the term—would, in the age of H., be 
described as J”’s ‘anointed’ (3!%), and whether this 
usage does not presuppose a period in which the 
attributes and position belonging originally to 
David and his descendants were transferred to the 
people (cf. Davidson’s note). On the whole, while 
reluctant to conclude that the ode of ch. 3 is not 
the work of H., and while readily allowing that 
the reasons adduced do not demonstrate that it is 
not his, the present writer must own that it con- 
tains features which seem to him to make it 
difficult to affirm his authorship confidently. 

TEACHING OF THE Boox. —Theologically, the 
different point of view of H. as compared with 
Jeremiah is observable. Jeremiah is so deeply 
impressed by the spectacle of his people’s sin, 
that he regards the Chaldeans almost exclusively 
as the instruments of judgment; their destruction 
is seen by him only in the distant future, and is 
viewed rather as involved in God’s purpose to 
restore His people, than as a retribution for their 
own tyranny and excesses. H., on the other hand, 
though not unmindful of Judah’s faults (17-4), is 
engrossed chiefly by the thought of the cruelties and 
inhumanities of the oppressor ; it is these which, 
in his eyes, call for judgment, and the outraged 
nations of the earth execute it upon their tyrant. 
Further, H. is conscious of a problem, a moral 
difficulty, which is not the case with Jeremiah.* 
The wrong-doing of the Chaldzans is more un- 
bearable than the evil it was meant to punish ; 
hence their continued successes seem to the prophet 
to be inconsistent with J’’s righteousness, and it 
is the existence of this inconsistency which forms 
the motive of his book. Thus while Jeremiah 
bewailed the sins and coming misfortunes of his 
people, for their own sake, H. brooded over the 
moral problems which the contemplation of them 
raised in his mind. The age, we may be sure, was 
to all the faithful servants of God one of trial 
and perplexity ; but, in virtue of their different 
temperaments and mental habits, the two contem- 
Boney prophets were impressed by different aspects 
of it 


The central and distinctive teaching of the book 
* Jeremiah, it is true, is vexed by the problem of the pros- 


perity of the wicked (121-6), but only in so far as it is exemplified 
by his own personal opponents. 
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lies in the declaration of 2!; and, as indicated 
above, the true sense of this is, that while the 
wild excesses of the tyrant carry in them the germ 
of certain ruin, the ‘faithfulness’ of the righteous 
(not his faith) will be to him a principle of life. It 
is evident that this declaration is no solution of 
the moral anomaly which the prophet discerns. 
The Chaldzan might indeed, in virtue of his very 
nature, be doomed ultimately to perish, but his 
empire survived for 70 years; and meanwhile H.’s 
compatriots, so far from abiding in peace and 
security, experienced the indescribable hardships 
of siege and exile. But ‘live’ is here used in 
the full and pregnant sense which it sometimes has 
in the OT (e.g. Ezk 18), of living in the light and 
consciousness of the divine favour ; and what H. 
thus promises is not mere material prosperity, but 
the moral security—of course often not unaccom- 
panied by material benefits—which righteousness 
brings with it even in the midst of external cala- 
mities (cf. Is 33141), and the sense of divine 
approval which even then does not desert it. It is 
enough for the prophet if he can mitigate the 
difficulty which pressed upon him, as it pressed no 
doubt upon many of his contemporaries, by recalling 
to them these two truths of God’s providence, the 
doom which, at least ultimately, overtakes the 
tyrant, and the moral security enjoyed by the 
righteous. 

With regard to the use made of 24 in the NT, 
‘another man,’ writes Wellhausen quaintly, ‘has 
made the antithesis in this verse famous, by breath- 
ing into it another spirit.’ Its second clause is 
quoted, Hamaely, twice by St. Paul (Ro 17”, Gal 3"; 
ef. also He 10%), in the sense, ‘The just shall live 
by faith,’ in support of his doctrine of justification 
by faith. This sense, whether it was intended or 
not by the LXX translators, whose version the 
apostle used, was at any rate one which the Greek 
word used by them permitted ; and it was accord- 
ingly adopted by St. Paul in his argument. But 
it is not the sense belonging to the Heb. apry.* 
The NT gives us here what is in reality a develop- 
ment of the prophet’s thought. The apostle, 
familiar with the verse as it read in the LXX 
version, amplifies and spiritualizes the words of 
H., interpreting them in a sense which does not 
properly belong to them, but which, as it was 
suggested, or permitted, by the Greek, fitted them 
in that form for use in his argument. 

LITERARY AND TEXTUAL CHARACTERISTICS.— 
The literary power of H. is considerable. Though 
his book is a brief one, it is full of force; his 
descriptions are graphic and powerful; thought 
and expression are alike poetic; he is still a 
master of the old classical style, terse, parallel- 
istic, and pregnant; there is no trace of the often 
prosaic diffuseness which manifests itself in the 
writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And if ch. 3 
be his, he is, moreover, a lyric poet of high order ; 
the grand imagery and rhythmic flow of this ode 
will bear comparison with some of the finest pro- 
ductions of the Hebrew muse. 

The text of H. is manifestly, in many places, 
more or less corrupt,—in some places, unfortun- 
ately, even beyond hope of restoration. 

LEGENDS RELATING TO HABAKKUK.—Although, 
as said above, the prophet’s personal life is in the 
OT a blank, Jewish haggddah found much to tell 
of him,—often, indeed, in defiance of chronology 
and historical probability. Thus, according to 


* A word expressing the idea of steadfastness or ‘faithfulness, 
might, no doubt, if limited to a relation towards a particular 
person, pass readily into that of fidelity, or loyalty, towards 
him ; and this, again, might pass on into that of belief, or faith, 
in him; but there is no evidence that this Heb. word passed 
actually through these possible changes of meaning. 

+ Comp. similar instances of enlarged meanings in Ro 925f. 29 
1018. 20, Eph 48 etc. 
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one legend,—based, no doubt, upon a connexion 
fancifully established between the command, ‘Go, 
set a watchman,’ in Is 216 and the words of Hab 2? 
‘I will stand upon my watch,’—H. was supposed 
to have been the sentinel set by Isaiah to watch 
for the fall of Babylon! Some of the later Rabbis, 
connecting his name with the words in 2K 4° 
‘Thou shalt embrace a son,’ imagined him even 
to be the son of the Shunammite woman, whom 
Elisha restored to life. In the LXX text of Bel 
and the Dragon, as given in the Cod. Chisianus 
(Swete, vol. ili. pp. xii, 586), this story is prefaced 
by the words é« mpopnrelas ‘AuBaxodp viod ’Inood, éx 
ths pudjs Aevl, showing both that this story was 
taken from an apocryphal work attributed to 
Habakkuk, and also that the prophet was de- 
scribed in it as the son of Jesus (Joshua, or 
Jeshua), and of the tribe of Levi. What authority 
there may have been for the statement that his 
father was ’Iyncots, we do not know: the descrip- 
tion of him as belonging to the tribe of Levi ma 
be merely an inference from the expression in 3”, 
quoted siete According to the ‘Lives’ of the 
prophets, which, in two recensions, are attributed 
respectively to Dorotheus (in the Chron. Pasch., 
under OJ. 70, ed. Dind. 1832, i. 282) and Epiphanius 
(Opp. 1622 or 1682, ii. 247f.), he was of the tribe 
of Simeon, é& dypod BRO: roo Xdp (Epiph. €& dypod 
BnOfoxhp), which Delitzsch thinks may be the 
Bavofaxapia where Antiochus Eupator defeated 
Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mac 6%: *),—though this was 
not in Simeon, but in Judah, 70 stadia from Beth- 
zur (Jos. Ané. XII. ix. 4), and the modern Beit- 
Sakariyeh, about 10 miles S.W. of Jerusalem 
(Rob. BRP iii. 284). The same writers relate 
further, that when Nebuchadrezzar advanced 
against Jerusalem H. fled to Ostrakine (now 
Straki), a city on the Egyptian coast, 26 miles 
from the Rhinocorura, but that, after the Chal- 
deans had withdrawn, he returned to his own 
lands, where he died and was buried, two years 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon (B.c. 
538). Eusebius states in one place (Onom. 246, 68) 
that his tomb was shown at Gabatha (Gibeah), 
elsewhere (256, 3; 270, 35), that it was shown at 
Echelah or Keeila (Keilah),—12 and 18 miles, re- 
spectively, S.W. of Jerusalem ; and, according to 
Sozomen (H# vii. 29), the site of his grave, at or 
near Keilah, was revealed in a dream to Zebennus, 
bishop of Eleutheropolis. In the Middle Ages, 
however, it was said by Jewish writers that H. 
was buried at Hukkok (Jos 19%), in the tribe 
of Naphtali, a little N.E. of Tabor. The most 
widely diffused tradition about H. is that found 
in Bel and the Dragon **-, according to which H., 
while carrying pottage to his reapers, was suddenly 
directed by an angel to carry it to Daniel, who 
had been cast a second time, by Cyrus, into the 
lions’ den in Babylon: upon protesting that he 
had never seen Babylon, and did not know where 
the den was, he was lifted up miraculously by a 
lock of his hair (cf. Ezk 8°) and carried through 
the air to Babylon; having there provided Daniel 
with his repast, he was immediately taken back 
by the angel to his own place. Later Jewish 
writers, and many of the Fathers, allude to the 
same legend.} 


* Though, as Keil observes, it could, at least, not be derived 
from the LXX ; for that does not express the pron. my. 

+ See further, on the legends referred to above, the references 
and discussion in Delitzsch, De Hab. Proph. vita atque cetate 
(Grimae, 1844), pp. 12-52. The story of Bel and the Dragon 
quoted (tb. p. 32f.) by Raymundus Martini (c. 1250) in a form 
agreeing substantially with that of the Syriac version, from a 
Midrash called by him the Bereshith Rabbah (not the Midrash 
generally known by that name), the authenticity of which has 
been doubted (see 2b. p. 34), has been found recently in nearly 
the same form in a MS published by Neubauer, in which it is 
stated_to be excerpted from the Midrash Rabbah de Rabbah 
(The Book of Tobit, 1878, pp. viii, xiv, xci-ii, 39-43; cf. the 
Speaker's Comm. to the Apocr. ii. 344 f.). 
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LiTveRATURE. — Delitzsch, Der Proph. Hab. ausgelegt, 1843 
(very full); Ewald, Propheten (iii. 274%. in the tr.); Hitzig, 
Keil, Pusey, Orelli, Wellhausen, Nowack, and G. A. Smith in 
their Comm. on the Minor Prophets; A. B. Davidson (in the 
Camb. Bible for Schools); F. W. Farrar in the Minor Prophets 
(‘Men of the Bible’); A. F. Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Pro- 
phets ; and the arts. quoted above. S. R. DRIVER. 


HABAZZINIAH (7 3y2n).—The grandfather of 
Jaazaniah, one of the Rechabites who were put to 
the proof by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 35°). 


HABERGEON (aw shiryah), Job 417°.—Obsolete 
expression (dim. of ‘hauberk,’ which is formed 
from Old Norse hals neck, and bergan to cover) for 
‘coat of mail’ (shiryan). In Ex 28° 39? the high 
priest’s robe is compared to a habergeon (Heb. 
nqna tahrd’) in that it was strengthened round the 
collar, ‘that it should not rend.’ 

W. E. BARNES. 

HABOR (7i25; A‘ABdp, B‘ABdp and ‘ABidp, Habor), 
still called Khabour. Strabo (xvii. § 27) and Pro- 
copius (Bell. Pers. ii. 5) call it Aborrhas (’ABéppas), 
Isidore of Charax (p. 248) Aburas (’ABovpas), Zosimus 
(ili. 12) Aboras (’ABwpas), Pliny Chaboras, Ptolemy 
(v. 18) Chaboras (KaBwpas). According to the Bible 
(2K 17°18", 1 Ch 5%), it flows through Gozan. The 
Habor is an important tributary of the Euphrates, 
rising in Mons Masius (now called Karej Dagh), to 
the N. of the celebrated city Rds el--Ain (Resaina), 
and flowing 8.S.W., through a circuitous channel 
with fertile banks, into the Euphrates at Karkeseea 
= Abou-psera (Layard), after a course, to a great 
extent navigable, of nearly 200 miles. Sir H. 
Layard, standing on the conical hill of Koukab 
(about lat. 36° 20’ long. 41°), saw the main stream 
running from the N.W. and receiving (on the N.) 
the waters of the Mygdonius (Jerujer), which 
entered it after passing Nisibis and other cities. 
Both banks are covered with mounds, doubtless 
remains of Assyrian cities. The name of the 
Habor is found in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Tiglath-pileser I. (about B.c. 1120) boasts of 
having killed ten mighty elephants in the land of 
Haran and ‘on the banks of the Habor.’ Assur- 
nazir-apli (B.C. 885-860) crossed the Tigris, con- 
quered the district of the Harmis (or Zar-rit or 
Harxit), then marched to the Euphrates after 
subjugating the district around the mouth of the 
Habor (pidte 3a ndr Habur, ‘the mouths of the 
river Habor,’ from which it would seem that the 
river flowed into the Euphrates through several 
outlets). According to ok 176 184 and 1 Ch 5° it 
was to the banks of this river that Shalmaneser 
and Sargon transported the exiled Israelites. It 
is now well known that this river has nothing to 
do with the ‘Chebar’ of Ezekiel (1° ete.). The 
name Habvor is perhaps of non-Semitic origin, and 
may mean ‘fish-river’ (g‘a ‘fish’ + bur ‘river,’ 
Frd. Delitzsch). J. A. PINCHES. 


HACALIAH (72527, Xedk(e)id, Xerxeds (Luc.), ‘Axaded 
AN, ‘Ayedud (10), Neh 1? 10!, AV Hachaliah).—The 
father of Nehemiah. The meaning of the name is 
doubtful ; Wellhausen would read it as Hakkélejah 
(man), %.¢@. ‘wait for J”’; cf. Is 817 64°. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HACHILAH (nb2n ‘dark’).—A hiding-place of 
David which was discovered to Saul by the 
Ziphites, 1 S 23 261%. It was a hill (ny3a) in S. 
Judah, on the edge of the wilderness of Ziph; 
lying on the ‘right’ (i.e. to the south) of the desert 
(yéshimén), according to the first of the above 
passages, or, according to the second, ‘before’ 
(-35"Sy) the desert. It may be the hill Dahr el-kéld, 
N. of Wady el-W‘ar (PEF Mem. ii. 313; Buhl, 
GAP 97). Glaser (Skizze, ii. 326) would read 
Hachilah also in 1 S 157 instead of Havilah (7?"n). 

C. R. CONDER. 
VOL, 11.—18 
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HACHMONI, HACHMONITE.— Both represent 
one and the same Heb. word ‘snsn, but in 1 Ch 
27 the latter is translated as a pr. name, ‘Jehiel 
the son of Hachmoni,’ whereas in 1 Ch 11" Jagsho- 
beam is called ‘a Hachmonite.’ We should prob- 
ably render it in both cases as a gentilic name. 
In 28 238, which is parallel to 1 Ch 114, we have 
‘the Tahchemonite’ sn2nn, which is probably a 
textual error for ‘so207. (Cf. Klosterm., Driver, 
Wellhausen, Budde, Kittel, ad Jl. cit., and see 
ADINO, JASHOBEAM), J. A. SELBIE. 


HADAD (717, 777, ‘Addd, ‘Adap).—1. Hadad was 
the supreme Baal or god of Syria (Macrob. Saturn. 
i, 23. 18). The Assyr. inscriptions, however, 
identify him with the air-god Ramman or Rimmon, 
and a ae in Zec 124 we find Hadad-Rimmon, 
‘Hadad is Rimmon.’ But it is probable that 
Rimmon in certain parts of Syria represented the 
sun-god, and not, as in Assyria, the god of the 
atmosphere. Besides Adad or Hadad, the cuneiform 
texts give the abbreviated Dadu and Dadda as in 
use among the Syrians, and from certain Bab. 
contract-tablets it would appear that Ben-Hadad, 
‘the son of Hadad,’ was another Syrian deity, 
who, with his father Hadad and mother Atargatis 
(Athtar-‘Athi), made up the usual Semitic trinity. 
In the religions of Asia Minor the place of Ben- 
Hadad is taken by Attys, a name which may 
perhaps be the same as Hadad. 

2. (11m) A son of Ishmael (Gn 25%=1 Ch 1°, AV 
Hadar). The MT is supported by the LXX (Xodddz, 
Xaddd, Xoddd6, KXovddv). The Samar. Pent. has 
ain, some MSS and the Pesh. have mn, Targ. Onk. 
has 377. 

3. A king of Edom, son of Bedad (perhaps for 
Ben-Dadi; Bu-Dadi is the name of the Can. 
governor of Yurza [now Yerzeh], S.W. of Taanach 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets). He came from the 
city of Avith, and ‘smote Midian in the field of 
Moab’ (Gn 36%=1 Ch 14). See further, Hommel, 
AHT, 2214, 

4, Another king of Edom (1 Ch 1°), whose name 
is miswritten Hadar in Gn 36%. His capital city 
was Pau. See AHT 264. 

5. A member of the royal house of Edom (1 K 
114%) who escaped while ‘yet a little child’ 
from the massacre of his family by Joab after 
David’s conquest of Edom. He was carried first 
to Paran and then to Egypt, where the Pharaoh 
received him hospitably, and assigned him lands 
and food. He married the Pharaoh’s sister-in-law, 
and his son Genubath was brought up as an 
Egyptian prince. After the death of David and 
Joab, Hadad returned to Edom, and there worked 
‘mischief’ toSolomon. Edom, however, continued 
to be dependent on Judah, as we learn from 1 K 
O20 PKS Orr. A. H. SAYCE. 


HADADEZER (71777), ‘Hadad is a help’ (28S 
83-12, 1 K 11%), wrongly written Hadarezer in 2S 
1016 19, 1 Ch 18%5-7-8 1916-19, ‘The name is the Heb. 
equivalent of the Aram. Hadadidri, which is given 
in the Assyr. inscriptions as the name of the king 
of Damascus, who is called Ben-Hadad 1. in the 
OT. Bricks have been found in Babylonia stamped 
with the name of Hadad-nadinakh[és] (Hadad- 
nadin-akhi) in Gr. and Aram. letters, which makes 
the reading of the divine name quite certain. 

Hadadezer was son of Rehob and king of Zobah 
(Assyr. Zubité), on the eastern frontier of Hamath. 
His dominions included Damascus in the south, 
and extended to the Euphrates in the north. He 
was defeated by David ‘as he went to recover his 
border (or rather the pillar which marked the 
limits of conquest) at the river Euphrates. The 
Syrians of Damascus who thereupon came to his 
assistance were also defeated, and Damascus itself 
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was occupied by the Israelites. The gilded shields 
of H. were sent to Jerusalem, and large quantities 
of bronze were obtained by David in the cities of 
Berothai and Tibhath (the Tubikhi of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and the Egyp. geographical lists). 
Toi king of Hamath, who had been at war with 
H., now sent an embassy to congratulate the Isr. 
monarch on his victories. At a later date, when 
war had broken out between David and the 
Ammonites, H. despatched 20,000 footmen from 
Zobah and Beth-rehob to the help of the Ammon- 
ites, other troops being also furnished by the 
Syrian princes of Maacah and Tob. The combined 
host, however, was annihilated by Joab, who pro- 
ceeded to overrun Ammon. H. now obtained the 
help of the Aramzans on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates ; but the Syrian army, under the com- 
mand of Shobach (called Shophach 1 Ch 191°), was 
utterly defeated by David at Helam, which is 
probably the Khalman of the Assyr. inscriptions, 
usually identified with Aleppo. Josephus (Ant. 
VII. vi. 3) transforms Helam into a Syrian general, 
Khalaman, and tells us that Hadadezer, under the 
nameof Hadad, was mentioned by Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus in his history of Damascus. The battle of 
Helam completely broke the power of Zobah. 
A. H. SAYCE. 

HADADRIMMON (j\27727), mentioned in Zec 12" 
along with the valley of Megiddon. Itis commonly 
supposed to have been the place of national lamen- 
tation over the slaughter, by Necoh of Egypt (2 K 
23”, 2 Ch 3572-4), of Sosih, the last promising king 
of Judah. Hitzig suggested (Commentar iiber den 
Jesaja, 1833, on 17°) that the mourning was for 
Adonis, as in Pheenicia; and he was followed by 
Movers, Kneucker, Leyrer, W. R. Smith, and 
Merx. Baudissin (in Studien zur Sem. Relig.- 
geschichte), however, concludes to stand by the 
former position. LXX reads komerds podvos, and 
the Vulg. Adadremmon. The usual identification 
is with Rummaneh, a small village S. of Megiddo, 
and N.W. of Jenin (cf. G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
389, n. 2). 

LITERATURE.—Baudissin, Studien, etc. 295 ff.; Baethgen, 
Beitrdge z. sem. Relig.-geschichte, 75, 84, 255 (both these authors 
discuss fully the component elements of the word) ; Wellhausen, 
Klein. Proph. 192; W. R. Smith, RS 392n.; Schrader, COT’ on 
Zec 1211; Bredenkamp, Steiner, Orelli, and Nowack in their 
Comm. on Zec, ad loc. See also the separate articles, HapapD 
and Risaton. IRA M. PRICE. 


HADAR, Gn 36*.—See HADAD 4. 
HADAREZER.—See HADADEZER. 


HADASHAH (7%7n).—A town in the Shephelah 
of Judah, Jos 15®’. Its site is unknown. 


HADASSAH (7527 ‘myrtle’).—The Jewish name 
of Esther (7.e. Pers. stdra, ‘star’). It occurs only 
in Est 27, 


HADES ("Acdns, ddns).—The term used in the 
LXX and NT for the abode of the departed, the 
unseen world into which men pass at death. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence in the OT, of 
very rare occurrence in the NT. In the AV of the 
OT it is unhappily rendered by ‘hell’ (Dt 32”, 
2S 228 Ps 16° 18° 116? 1398, and often), ‘the pit’ 
(Nu 16% 8), and ‘the grave’ (Gn 37%, 1S 28, Job 79 
1438, Ps 30° 49-5 etc.). The original sense of the 
English word ‘hell’ appears to have been simply 
that of the hidden, unseen place, and in the general 
sense of the ‘realm of the dead’ it occurs in the 
statements of the Creeds on the article of Christ’s 
Descent to Hell, as well as in old English (‘The 
Harrowing of Hell’ in the Exeter Book; Chaucer, 
The Milleres Tale, v. 3572; Spenser, Son. 68). Its 
use in the AV, therefore, has been defended, e.g. 


by Bp. Horsley, on the ground that ‘in its primary 
and natural sense it signifies nothing more than 
the unseen and covered place’ (Sermons, ii. 20). 
But the English Revisers, recognizing the difficulty 
of disconnecting the word from its usual associa- 
tions, have displaced ‘hell’ by ‘ Hades’ in the NT. 
In the OT they have adopted a less uniform practice. 
In the historical books they have left the rendering 
‘the grave’ or ‘the pit’ in the text, and have 
placed on the margin the note ‘Heb. Sheol,’ to 
‘indicate that it does not signify the place of 
burial,’ as they explain in their Preface. In the 
poetical books they usually give Sheol in the text, 
and put ‘the grave’ in the margin. In Is 14 they 
retain ‘hell’ in the text and give ‘Sheol’ in the 
margin, on the ground that in that paragraph the 
word ‘hell’ has ‘ more of its usual sense, and is less 
liable to be misunderstood,’ while ‘any change in 
so familiar a passage which was not distinctly an 
improvement would be a decided loss.” The Ameri- 
can Revisers, however, have followed the more con- 
sistent course of giving ‘Sheol’ in the text of the 
OT, and dispensing with the variant renderings 
‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘hell’; as ‘ Hades’ is given 
by both English and American Revisers in the text 
of the NT. (See also the article on HELL.) 

The word Hades is a familiar term in classical 
Greek. It is usually supposed to be derived from 
a privative and ideiv, videre, ‘see,’ and hence it is 
rendered Nelucus by Hermann. ‘This etymology 
is thought to be rendered extremely doubtful by 
the presence of the aspiration, and so Voss (Hymn 
Dem. 348) would derive the word from ééw, xd6w, in 
the sense of modvdéxrns, der Umfasser, the ‘all- 
receiving,’ ‘all-devouring.” Though the Attic 
form, however, was “Acdns, dons, the more ancient 
form, as generally in Homer, was’Até7s, -ao and -ew, 
which form, except in the Epic genitive “Aidew, 
occurs also in the Tragic poets. So in Milton (PL 


li. 963, 964)— 
‘and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.’ 


In Homer, the word (also in the form ’Aidwveds 
there, in Hesiod, and, though rarely, in the 
Tragedians) occurs only as a proper name, the 
name of the god of the nether world, Pluto; in 
Hesiod (Th. 455), the son of Kronos and Rheia, and 
older brother of Zeus. Hence, in Homer, the 
forms els ’Atéao, ely ’Atéao with or without dduous, 
Oduors, in the sense of ‘ into’ or ‘in the lower world’ ; 
in Attic the forms év and e/s“Ac:dov; and in the NT 
the év gdov of the TR, and the later MSS in Ac 227-31 
displaced by the eis ddnv of the RV and the older 
MSS. Later the word became an appellative, de- 
noting the underworld itself, the habitation of the 
dead, corresponding to the Latin Orcus, Inferi, 
Infernum, Inferna. 

In the LXX and the OT Apocr. the word repre- 
sents the Heb. 5ixy, and sometimes other Heb. 
terms, as "3 (Is 14° 3818), an (Ps 93 [94]? 1135 
[115""]), nyp (Pr 142? 16, Is 28"), mo (Job 33%), mods 
(Job 381”), These latter, however, are only occa- 
sional occurrences. In the vast majority of casés 
(some 59 in the canonical books alone, and often in 
the Apocr.) ‘ Hades’ is the equivalent of Six’, and 
it carries with it the sense which that term has as 
a designation of the world beyond the grave. 

The conceptions formed of that world by different 
peoples have been very various. They have been 
argely affected by racial, geographical, and climatic 
circumstances, and have not been altogether con- 
stant in the history of the beliefs of the progressive 
peoples By far the more prevalent, however, has 

een the idea that would most naturally occur to 
men as they looked down into the grave which hid 
their departed kinsfolk from their gaze—that of 
an underworld, the opposite in all respects of the 
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open, visible, sunlit world of activity. In various 
forms this general conception has held the mind of 
races as different as the lusty Teutonic tribes, the 
Zulus of Africa, the savages of North and South 
America, the Samoan islanders, the Asiatic Karens, 
the Italmen of Kamschatka, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It! was also the popular conception of the 
ancient Hebrews, and the Hebrew form of the idea 
had special affinity with that of the Babylonians 
and Grek In the OT, therefore, Hades ex- 
presses the general view of the world of the 
departed as a dark, deep underworld, in which the 
deceased continue to exist, but in a state of being 
devoid of the joy, the activity, the fulness, and the 
substantiality of real life. For the most part, too, 
in the OT it is an abode from which there is no 
return, and in which there are no moral dis- 
tinctions; a condition involving separation at once 
from living men-and from the living God; one in 
which rich and poor, king and slave, good and 
evil, subsist together in the same inane, shadowy, 
cheerless condition, without positive reward for 
the righteous or penalty for the wicked. Though 
not without occasional hints and suggestions of 
better things, the OT, reflecting the popular 
Hebrew modes of thought on the subject, presents 
Hades neither as a distinct stadium between death 
and a larger future, nor as a scene of moral issues, 
but as the common gathering-place for the de- 
parted, into which all alike go down, beyond which 
there is nothing to be clearly seen or certainly 
looked for, and from which there is no open way of 
restoration to the old strength of life, far less any 
elevation to a new and higher life, near or afar. 
The idea of Hades and the existence after death, 
however, did not continue to stand at this level. 
In course of time, by the experience of faith, the 
teaching of the propEels and the operation of 
other influences which we less clearly understand, 
it changed in more than one direction. The pro- 
cess is seen in the OT itself, especially in the 
poetical books and in the writings of the prophets, 
yet in different ways. In the former, faith is seen 
overleaping the dark domain of Hades, negativing 
the thought of a perpetual existence in its dreary 
and futile depths, dieing visions and forecasts 
of a more satisfying future (e.g. Ps 16. 17. 49. 73, 
Job 1418-17 1618-179 19-27 etc.). In the latter we find 
not merely surmises and anticipations, but definite 
teaching, which grows from less to more till it 
declares the hope of a resurrection of Israel’s dead, 
and an awakening from the sleep of death to ever- 
lasting life or to everlasting contempt (Is 26, Dn 
12?-3), But thatis the most that the OT books give. 
The process of change, however, went farther. 
It is reflected in the apocryphal, the rabbinical, 
and especially the apocalyptic literature. New 
ideas became connected with Hades and the future, 
yet without settling into a uniform faith or 
obtaining general acceptance in any one mode. 
In some of the books the old conception of 
Hades is continued with little or no change 
(Sir 1727-28 414, Bar 2", To 382° 132) 1 Mac 28 
148°), Jn these there is little or nothing beyond a 
simple acquiescence in the fact of man’s mortality 
(Sir 411-4). In others there is the hope of an 
immortality for the soul, but no certain hope of a 
resurrection of the body (Wis 27 31-4 413-14 15%), In 
others there is the definite statement of the com- 
leter belief in a future life with moral issues, the 
Hocicine of the bodily resurrection being in some 
cases less prominent and less distinct than that of 
a general continuance of life or return to life 
(Enoch 2212 18 511-5 615 9110 923, Ps-Sol 36 139 etc.), 
in others more so (2 Mac 79: 14: 23 12%: 4; ef. Sibyll. 
1440 9274. 275 4228. 229° A noc. Bar 30! 501 51°, 2 Es 7°”). 
Tn others the idea that Hades is a place of relative 


moral awards appears, though in no very definite 
or pronounced form (Wis 3110 51-14 618-20 [714 ete. gg 
compared with 3! 18 ete., 2 Mac 7% l-14. 29 1943-45 
14 ete.) ; while in the apocalyptic books the pre- 
vailing conception has come to be that of an 
intermediate state, with relative rewards for the 
good and penalties for the evil (Enoch 10! 22. 100° 
1037 etce., Book of Jub. 54° 7248 2221 9427 36 ; cf. 2 Es 
USESEESEGE See CLS De IOLN GL Can (i aessl a G0) So ills 2))- 
Apoc. Bar 52! etc.). In the rabbinical literature 
further developments of opinion are seen, especially 
in the direction of regarding Hades as an inter- 
mediate state with purgatorial processes for those 
of Israel and (at a later stage) with two distinct 
compartments or divisions within it—one of pre- 
liminary blessedness, and another of preliminary 
woe. Our Lord and His apostles spoke to the 
ideas which the Jews of their time had on these 
subjects as on others. Regard must be had to this 
in interpreting the occurrences of the word Hades 
in NT. The question is, how far these modifica- 
tions of the prevalent OT idea of Hades are 
reflected in the NT; what precise sense is to be 
attached to the term there; and to what extent it 
has a doctrinal significance or suggests doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The small place which is given to the term 
itself, or to any equivalent for it, in the NT is the 
first thing that calls for attention. The word 
occurs only ten times in all, including parallels, 
according to the best text. It is found nowhere in 
John’s Gospel, the Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or the Catholic Epistles. Three of 
its occurrences are on Christ’s lips, viz. Mt 11% 
(with its parallel Lk 10%) 1618, Lk 16%. In two of 
these the word is obviously used in a figurative 
sense: in the one to express, in the case of 
Capernaum, an absolute overthrow, a humiliation 
as deep as the former loftiness and pride had been 
oo in the other, to express, in the case of the 

hurch, a security which shall be proof against 
death and destruction. The third occurrence, in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, is of a 
different kind, and has even been taken to put 
our Lord’s imprimatur on the Jewish idea of two 
compartments in Hades, distinct from, yet near, 
one another. The point of the parable, however, 
is the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a selfish 
life. Everything else is secondary and ancillary 
to this. That being so, the use of the word here is 
ethical rather than doctrinal. It does not take us 
beyond the broad fact that there is a state of being 
into which men pass at death, and that the divine 
righteousness follows them thither with moral 
decisions affecting their conditions there and re- 
versing antecedent estimates and circumstances. 
In the second chapter of Acts the word occurs in a 
quotation from the 16th Psalm, and with an appli- 
cation of that utterance of OT faith to the case of 
Christ, His death and His resurrection ; in which, 
therefore, it has again the broad sense of the world 
of the departed into which Christ passed like other 
men, though only to be raised from it. Neither 
do the passages in the Apocalypse of St. John carry 
us beyond this. In the first (1%), where Christ 
claims to have ‘the keys of death and Hades,’ we 
have simply the declaration of His power over 
death and the habitation that receives the dead, 
His ability to deliver or bring up from these. In 
the second (68) we have a personification of Hades 
as a demon following Death, the rider on the pale 
horse, to devour those slain by him. In the third 
and fourth (20%: 14) Death and Hades appear again 
as demon figures, striking down and swallowing 
men, but compelled at last to render up their 
victims, and doomed themselves to be destroyed 
by Christ. In the passage in 1 Co (15°) the reading 
dén in the second clause must give place to @dvare. 
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We gather, in the second place, that in all the 
NT passages (except Mt 11%, Lk 10”) Hades is 
associated with death ; that it expresses the general 
conception of the invisible world or abode into 
which death ushers men ; and that it presents this 
habitation of the future, not as a final state, but as 
an intermediate scene of existence with relative 
moral distinctions. It appears, further, that the 
prevalent ideas connected with it, in its association 
with death, are those of privation, detention, and 
righteous recompense, the thought of the relative 
reward of good being subordinate, if expressed 
at all, to that of the retribution of evil and to 
that of the penal character pertaining to Hades as 
the minister of death. Otherwise the NT Hades 
shows little or nothing of the change which had 
come upon the old conception of Sheol, or the 
world gh thie dead, in the course of the history of 
Jewish thought and belief. In none of the passages 
in which the word itself occurs have we any dis- 
closures or even hints of purgatorial fires, puri- 
fying processes, or extended operations of grace. 
In none of them have we anything approaching 
the Virgilian picture of the underworld, with its 
schooling in punishment, its washing out or burning 
out of guilt, its boon of forgetfulness (4m. vi. 
723-731, Mackail’s trans. ; cf. Conington’s Virgil, 
ii. 418, 419). They are silent as regards all such 
things as the Liambus Patrum, the Limbus In- 
fantum, ete., of the Roman Catholic theology, the 
division of Hades into distinct sections for ditferent 
classes of the dead, the topographical definitions 
of the underworld in which both poetry and 
theology have indulged. Nor is there anything in 
them like the precise and developed doctrine of 
later times on the condition of men in the space 
between death and resurrection, or like those 
theories of a sleep of the soul, a ministry of Christ 
in Hades, a continuance of disciplinary processes, 
an extension of converting and restoring agencies, 
and other similar ideas, which have been connected 
with the general idea of a Status Medius in the 
theologies of various Churches and in the systems of 
divines of different schools, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and Protestant. In its ideas and in its 
definite teaching the NT turns for the most part on 
the present life, with its moral choices and spiritual 
responsibilities, and on the state of being that 
follows the judgment, with its final decisions. It 
makes little of the mysterious space that comes 
between the two. 


LiITERATURE.—The books given under the article EscuaToLoey, 
especially Bottcher, De Inferis; Giider, Die Lehre der 
Erscheimung Jesu Christi unter den Todten; Weber, Jiidische 
Theologie; Hamburger, Real - Encyclopdidie fiir Bibel und 
Talmud; also Greswell, Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
pt. ii. ; Rinck, Zustand nach dem Tode; Oertel, Hades ; Craven, 
Excursus in Lange’s Com. on Revelation ; Schenkel, Bibellexicon ; 
Riehm, Handwérterbuch des biblischen Altertums ; Cremer, Bib- 
lisch-theologisches Wérterbuch. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


HADID (7.77).—Named along with Lod and Ono, 
Ezr 2=Neh 7’, peopled by Benjamites after the 
Captivity, Neh 11*4, probably to be identified also 
with Adida of 1 Mac 128 138, It is the modern 
Haditheh in the low hills, about 34 miles N.E. of 
Lydda. See SWP vol. ii. sh. xiv. ; Robinson, BRP 
ii. 143; Guérin, Judée, i. 320; Buhl, GAP 197. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HADLAI (b1n).—An Ephraimite, 2 Ch 28", See 

GENEALOGY. 


HADORAM (07\77).—41. The fifth son of Joktan 
(Gn 1077 B ‘Odoppd, 1 Ch 1?! A Kedoupdv), and so pre- 
sumably the name of a Yemenite district or tribe 
not otherwise known. It has been conjectured 


that the ’Adpayira: (Ptol. vi. 7. 10) or the Atramitz 
(Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30) are here referred to, but the 
latter are probably to be identified with the people 


of Hadramaut (see Dillm. ad loc., and art. HAZAR- 
MAVETH). 

2. The son of Tou king of Hamath, who was 
sent by his father on an_embassy to David after 
the latter’s victory over Hadadezer king of Zobah 
(1 Ch 18”). In the parallel passage 2S 8° Tou is less 
correctly given as Toi (‘yh for 3a), while Hadoram 
wrongly appears as Joram (53): the LXX, how- 
ever, gives ‘leddovpdy, and in 1 Ch 18" ‘Idovpadu. 

3. In 2Ch 10% Hadoram (0792) is given as the 
name of the superintendent of the levies in the 
reign of Rehoboam. . The parallel passage 1 K 12° 
has preserved the more correct form Adoram (579), 
while the LXX (to 1 Ch) has the fuller form 
Adoniram (’Adwvepdu). See ADONIRAM, and cf. 
Driver, Text of Sum. 267. J. F, STENNING. 

HADRACH (3772, Assyr. Matarikka). — The 
capital of a region in Syria, and a place of import- 
ance in the times of Uzziah and his successors. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible, namely, 
in Zec 91; but in that one place it is made 
emphatic. The ‘land of Hadrach’ is there men- 
tioned as having the same interest with Damascus, 
and as in relations with ‘all the tribes of Israel,’ and 
with Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, the several Philistine 
peoples, the sons of Javan, Egypt, and especially 
Assyria. 

The Assyr. records for a certain period promi- 
nently mention Hadrach in connexion with 
Damascus, Arpad, Hamath, Samaria, Judah, 
though they give no details. Assur-dan UI. made 
an expedition thither in his first year, B.c. 772, 
another in his eighth, and another in his eighteenth 
year. Hadrach is mentioned in inscriptions that 
bear the name of Tiglath-pileser (B.C. 745-727), and 
in others which Assyriologists attribute to Tiglath- 
pileser, though the fragments of them now known 
do not bear hisname. The period is that in which 
the ‘shepherds’ of Israel were Zechariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and Hoshea; when 
the realm of Jeroboam I., including the peoples 
from the Mediter. to the Euphrates, was falling 
to pieces before the Assyrian. The Assyr. kings 
speak of themselves as overthrowing a confederacy, 
headed by Uzziah of Judah, and extending as far 
as Hamath. At different times in this period they 
deported Israelites from the northern tribes, and 
from east of Jordan (1 Ch 5% 6, 2 K 15%). 

Apparently, the identification of Hadrach with 
Hatarikka is beyond doubt, and the writer of this 
prophecy had this period in mind, whatever bearing 
these facts may have on the various critical and 
historical questions that arise (see Schrader, KAT? 
453, and Del. Paradies, 279). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

HAFT.—‘ The haft of a knife, that whereby you 
have or hold it,’ says Trench (Study of Words, 303) ; 
and the two words are no doubt etymol. connected, 
but the connexion is not quite so immediate. 
Haft occurs once in AV, Jg 3¥ ‘ And the haft also 
went in after the blade’ (137, the hilt of a sword, 
or handle of a knife). Wye. (who has ‘ pommel’ 
here, [13888, ether hilte]) uses ‘ haft’ in Dt 19°“the 
yren, slipt of fro the haft, smytith his freend, and 
sleeth ’ (1388, ‘helve’). Cf. also Gower, Confessio 
Amantis, iv.— 

But yet ne fond I nought the haft, 
Which might unto the blade accorde.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HAGAB (1:7, ‘Ayd8), Ezr 2*°.—His descendants 
were among the Nethinim who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel. The name, with that 
preceding it in Ezr, is absent from the parallel list 
in Neh 7, the loss being apparently due to the 
similarity between the names Hagabah and 
Hagab. It appears in 1 Es 5* as Accaba. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


HAGABA 


HAGABA (x31n, ‘AyaBd B, ‘Ayya6d A), Neh 7.— 
The head of another family of Nethinim who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 


HAGABAH (733n, ‘Aya8d).—The slightly different 
form in which the last-mentioned name appears in 
the parallel list in Ezr 2%. In 1 Es 5” it becomes 
Aggaba (AV Graba, B* om., A ‘Ayya8d). 


HAGAR (7:7 ‘flight,’ ‘emigration’).—i. THE 
NARRATIVES.—Hagar was the name of an Egyptian 
woman (Gn 16! 21°) in the service of Sarai. The 
fact that she is expressly called an Egyptian has 
given rise to the conjecture that she was one of 
the ‘ maidservants’ who were presented by Pharaoh 
at the time when the Egyptian king ‘entreated 
Abraham well’ for Sarai’s sake (121°). It would 
appear that Hagar stood in that intimate relation 
with Sarai which we find occupied by the maid- 
servants of Rebekah (24°°) and of Leah and Rachel 
(2974-8), She was the property of her mistress, not 
of her master; and Sarai finding that in the course 
of nature she could herself have no hope of having 
children, proposed that Abraham should take 
Hagar as his concubine. Hagar being Sarai’s 

roperty, Sarai would claim Hagar’s children as 

er own (cf. Rachel and Leah in 30%). Accord- 
ingly, Hagar became Abraham’s concubine; and, 
finding herself with child, appears to have suffered 
herself to indulge in expressions of exultation, as 
if of triumph over a defeated rival. The true wife 
and the servant concubine, in their jealousy and 
hatred, present a picture of Bedawin tent-life, true 
enough to facts, however repugnant to Western 
ideas. Sarai bitterly resontod the insult, and com- 
plained to Abraham. The patriarch resigned all 
claim over his concubine; he refused to interfere 
himself, and handed Hagar over to the tender 
mercies of Sarai. Sarai’s harshness enraged Hagar ; 
and the latter, goaded to desperation, fled from her 
mistress into the wilderness. The wilderness of 
Shur ‘ before (7.¢. E. of) Egypt’ represents probably 
the desert region of Jifar between Philistia and 
the E. borders of Egypt proper (cf. Ex 157"). Pre- 
sumably, Hagar bethought herself of fleeing to her 
native country ; for through this desert passed the 
usual caravan route to Egypt. While she was 
resting by a spring in the desert the Angel of J” 
appeared to her (v.”); bade her return to her 
mistress and be submissive to her; he also en- 
couraged her by telling her of the son that should 
be born to her; his name was to be Ishmael; he 
would be as untameable as a wild ass; he would 
be at war with all men; ‘in the sight of all his 
brethren’ should he live (not merely, ‘to the E. of 
them,’ »35°5y) his wild, independent, defiant life. 
Hagar, according to the Hebrew tradition, gave 
the name Beer-lahai-ro’i to the spring, because as 
the angel departed she realized who he was; and 
she looked after him who had seen her in her 
affliction and had comforted her. ‘The well of the 
living one who sees me’; this was the popular 
interpretation of the name of the well in after- 
times associated with the vision granted to Hagar 
[see BEER-LAHAI-ROI]. ‘The Bedawin even yet 
associate with Hagar’s name a well a considerable 
distance south of Beersheba in Muweilih, one of 
the principal stations on the caravan road, and also 
a rock dwelling, Bait Hagar, in the neighbour- 
hood’ (Dillmann, im loc.). Hagar was obedient to 
the vision, and returned to her mistress. The 
birth of Ishmael is recorded in the brief extract 
from P (16%), which also mentions that Abram was 
then eighty-six years old. Eleven years had passed 
since the call of Abram. ; 

Nothing more is related of Hagar until the 21st 
chapter, where we are told of the birth of Isaac 
(vv.t-7). On the occasion of the festival which was 
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held perhaps two or three years later (see Delitzsch 
and Dillmann, in loc.), Sarah saw Hagar’s son ‘play- 
ing’ (pns>, not ‘mocking’ or ‘persecuting,’ as no 
object is expressed); and her maternal jealousy 
took fire. She was seized probably with a dread 
lest the inheritance should pass to the son of the 
concubine. She demanded from Abraham the 
expulsion of Hagar and her boy. The demand, to 
Abraham’s credit, displeased him sorely. But 
God spake to him, apparently at night; bade him 
sacrifice his fatherly feelings, and obey Sarah’s 
word. Abraham the next morning took bread and 
a skin of water, and gave them over, with the lad, 
to Hagar, who was thus sent forth a homeless 
wanderer into the wilderness of Beersheba, in the 
neighbourhood of which Abraham presumably was 
encamped (2114 22219), According to this tradition 
Ishmael was still a child, and was soon worn out. - 
The water-skin was quickly emptied ; Hagar laid 
the child down under a bush (v.!°) ; she saw there 
was no hope for his life unless she could find water : 
in despair, and so that she might not witness his 
dying agonies, she retired a bowshot’s distance. 
It was then that God heard the voice of the lad 
(not of his mother); and the angel of God called to 
Hagar, and encouraged her. The boy was not to 
die, but to live. ‘Arise, lift up the boy, take fast 
hold of him by thy hand; for I will make of him 
a great nation.’ Then God opened her eyes; she 
saw, what before she had not perceived, a well of 
water close at hand; she filled the empty skin 
with water, and gave her boy to drink. He re- 
vived, and grew to be a strong man, a famous 
archer. He dwelt in the desert of Paran; and his 
mother, herself an Egyptian, took for him an 
Egyptian wife (v.”). 

The purpose which was served by the preser- 
vation of these two narratives was probably a 
different one in each case. In ch. 16 we have a 
tradition the preservation of which in the Book of 
Genesis seems to be due to the fact that (1) it 
illustrated the varied trials to which Abraham’s 
faith and patience were subjected before the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise was granted; (2) it 
proclaimed the futility of the human endeavours 
to compass by human means that which could only 
be accomplished in accordance with the divine 
purpose. To every Israelite it also emphasized the 
fact that the chosen family had been providentially 
watched over from its very beginnings; the 
humblest members of the household received the 
blessing of the divine Vision. In ch. 21 we have 
a similar thought; but here the separation of 
Hagar from the tent of Abraham is due, not to a 
voluntary flight, but to an express divine oracle. 
Undoubtedly, too, this story reflects the pride of 
the people in the purity of their descent. The 
nations around Palestine were, according to the 
popular Hebrew belief, all of them offshoots from 
the family of Abraham ; but the stock of typical 
patriarchal Israel had no contamination from 
Canaan or from Egypt. 

There was, however, another side to the narra- 
tives. It cannot but have struck the Israelite 
reader that the first mention of ‘the Angel of J”” 
(167) is in connexion with the manifestation to 
Hagar, this despised Egyptian concubine. The 
light ‘ad revelationem gentiwm’ had begun to 
shine; and the story of Hagar is the first of a 
remarkable series in which appear Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and Naaman. Thus the story of Hagar is a 
striking instance, on the very threshold of the 
history of the Covenant People, of that wider and 
more generous view of divine mercy which was 
ordinarily ignored by popular Hebrew particu- 
larism. ay 

The name Hagar in Arabic denotes a ‘fugitive.’ 
The word is familiar to us in Hegira, the ‘ epoch- 
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making’ flight of Mohammed. Some have thought 
that the biblical narratives of Hagar (‘flight’) and 
Ishmael (‘God heareth’) have been expanded out 
of a mere play upon the words; others have 
thought that the original names may have been 
adapted so as to correspond with the distinctive 
incidents of well-known primitive narratives, and 
that thus the tradition of actual facts has been 
made to serve the additional purpose of accounting 
for the origin of neighbouring tribes. It cannot 
be doubted that the narratives represent an early 
Israelite belief that the mountain tribes and clans 
on the south and south-east frontier of Palestine 
were descended from the same Hebrew stock, from 
the same Semitic group, asIsrael. The Ishmaelite 
Bedawin were regarded as sons of Abraham, but 
as of inferior caste ; and Hagar supplied the recol- 
lection of a tradition that they were also connected 
with Egypt. Renan (Hist. of Isr. i. 81n., Eng. tr.) 
would derive the name Hagar from the Arabic 
hagar (=a rock), ‘by the primitive equivalence of 
mand n’; he regards Hagar as the personification 
of the tribes of Arabia Petrea, and apparently 
derives the story of Hagar from the resemblance 
of the two words meaning ‘rock’ and ‘ fugitive.’ 

li, SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVES.—The story of 
Hagar is to be found in two passages in Genesis, 
the one ch. 16, the other ch. 21871. The former 
paeage is almost entirely derived from J (the 

ahwist narrative), the only exceptions being 
vy.1@- 3. 15.16, which are from P (the Priestly Narra- 
tive, so also 251%), and vv. 1°, which are probably 
from the Redactor. The latter passage is entirely 
from E (the Elohist narrative). The two passages 
furnish material for instructive comparison. In 
both cases we have a tradition respecting Hagar, 
a concubine of Abraham. In the earlier chapter 
she flies from her mistress; in the later she is 
expelled by Abraham at Sarah’s demand. In both 
traditions a divine manifestation is granted to her 
in the wilderness. In ch. 16 (J) it is ‘the Angel of 
JHVH’ who appears to her ‘in the wilderness, by 
the fountain (7'y) in the way to Shur’ (165). In 
ch, 21 (E) it is God (Hlohim) who hears her child 
weeping, and ‘the Angel of God’ (Elohim) who 
speaks to her, and she sees ‘a well of water’ 
(ox 1yz). In ch. 16 (J) Hagar is the ‘handmaid’ 
(ngav) of Sarai; in ch. 21 (E) she is the ‘bond- 
woman’ (72x). In ch. 164 (J) Hagar’s son is to be 
called Ishmael because J” had heard her ‘afilic- 
Hon as in ch. 2117 (E) ‘God heard the voice of the 
ad.” 

It is possible, if 16:1 be an addition by R, that 
the J tradition regarded Ishmael ‘as born and bred 
in the desert,’ and did not record the return of 
Hagar to the tent of Abraham (Kittel). It was, 
however, necessary to introduce the mention of her 
sou in order to account for the E tradition of 
ch, 21. 

It will be observed that, according to P, Ishmael 
was fourteen years old when Isaac was born (Gn 
161. 3-15.16 9]1-2°5) ; but in E the language used of 
Hagar (21°71) would imply that Ishmael was still 
a child. 

ill. REFERENCES TO HAGAR By ST. PAUL AND 
PuHILO.—St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(4%), makes an allegorical use of the story of 
Hagar. ‘Hagar, the bondwoman,’ is set over- 
against ‘Sarah, the freewoman’; ‘Ishmael, the 
child after the flesh,’ against ‘Isaac, the child of 
the promise.’ St. Paul is presenting the antithesis 
of ‘the old covenant’ and ‘the new,’ ‘the earthly 
Jerusalem’ and ‘the heavenly.’ Sinai, the moun- 
tain of the law, which was in Arabia, the dwelling- 
place of ‘the son of Hagar’ (Bar 37%), is set over- 
against Mount Sion, the mountain of gracious 
promise, the home of the true Israel (see Lightfoot 
on Gal 4%), 


This allegorical treatment of the story of Hagar 
corresponded to the rabbinic method of teaching in 
the apostle’s time. St. Paul’s expansion of the 
story (édlwxev roy xara mvefua) reproduced the tradi- 
tional Jewish poorny (es Bereshith Rabba, 53. 15) 
of hostility towards the Arab tribes, whose constant 
inroads upon the southern frontier of Judea 
seemed to repeat the conduct of Ishmael towards 
Isaac. The Hagarenes mentioned in Ps 83°, 1 Ch 
510. 19. 20, were regarded as typical members of this 
group of hostile clans. (These tribes were possibly 
the same as the ’Aypato., who are mentioned by 
Eratosthenes in Strabo, XVI. iv. 2, p. 767, as 
dwelling in the northern part of Arabia). St. 
Paul, in his reference to the Hagar narrative, 
frankly uses it as an allegory (Gal 4“) ; and, as in 
at least one other instance (1 Co 104), he does 
not shrink from employing for his purpose the 
‘Haggadic’ expansion of the original version. 

Philoallegorizes the narrative in various passages, 
notably in De Cherubim, 1. i. 1389; De Congr. Erud. 
grat. I. i. 500. Abraham represents the human 
soul searching after true wisdom and divine know- 
ledge. He is united first to Sarai, the sovereign 
virtue (7 &pxovca dpery), but from her he has no 
offspring ; he has not progressed sufficiently to win 
spiritual advantage. At her bidding he next 
unites himself to Hagar the Egyptian—who repre- 
sents secular learning, the necessary training of 
the intellect (ra émdvupa ris “Ayap mpomadevpara). 
This union is at once fruitful; and its issue is 
Ishmael, who represents sophistry—Hagar (4 uécos 
kal éyxvKduos madela) and Ishmael (6 cogiorys) must 
both be driven forth to make way for the reunion 
with the true virtue which abides forever in the 
home of the human soul. The name Hagar he 
interprets by mapolxnots (=‘ sojourning’), as if it 
were connected with gér (De Congr. Erud. grat. i. 
520), ‘a sojourner’; cf. rapocxe? copia ob Katoxet (De 
sacrific. Abelis et Caini, § 10. i. 170). 

iv. LATER TRADITIONS.—Jewish tradition ex- 
panded and embellished the story in a variety of 
ways. In ch. 16 ‘the desert of Shur’ appears as 
‘the desert of Hagra’ in the Targum of Onkelos 
and Jerusalem. In ch. 21 the Targum of Jerusalem 
adds that Abraham dismissed Hagar ‘ with a letter 
of divorce.’ The Targums of Jonathan and Jerus. 
in 25! identify Keturah with Hagar, ‘who had 
been bound (rt. ktr, AHP) to him from the begin- 
ning’; so also Rashi. Rashi, in his commentary 
on 6}, records the belief that Hagar was a daughter 
of Pharaoh, who, after seeing the wonders that 
had been done for Sarah, declared that it was 
better for his daughter to be a bondservant in the 
house of Abraham than a mistress in the palace of 
another. Commenting on 21%, he records the 
Jewish interpretation mentioned by Jerome in his 
Quest. ad Genesim, according to which Ishmael’s 
‘playing’ was a form of ‘idolatry’ (ef. Ex 328). 
Again, on v.44, he says, ‘Abraham put Ishmael on 
Hagar’s shoulder; for Sarah had overlooked him 
with an evil eye, and he had been seized with fever 
so that he could not walk.’ r 
_ One of the Jewish derivations of Hagar’s namie 
is based upon a play on the words 77x Na ‘here is 
thy wage.’ 

‘The Moslems naturally modify the biblical 
account in favour of their own nation; they con- 
tend that Hagar was Abraham’s lawful wife, and 
that Ishmael obtained, therefore, as his eldest son, 
the extensive tracts of Arabia, whilst the younger 
son, Isaac, received only the limited territory of 
Canaan; that Hagar was born at Farma, then the 
capital of Egypt and the residence of the Pharaohs, 
but that she died at Mecca, and was buried in the 
precincts of the temple of the Caaba’ (Kalisch on 
Gn 16'8, quoting D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 420). 

Buxtorf (in his Lexicon Chald. Talmud. et 
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Rabbin., Basle, 1639, s.v. 72) says, ‘Judzi hodie 
Ungaros sic vocant, quasi Hagrios vel Hagarios 
Turcas autem Ismelitas vocant. Hine Psal. 83 
pro 030 in Targum est *y7a37 Ungari.’ 


H. E. RYLgz. 
HAGARENES.—See HAGRITES. 
HAGGADA.—See TALMUD. 


HAGGAI (35 ‘ festal,? LXX ‘Ayyaios, ef. nun 2S 
34; Pheen. °:n, nan, CJS Ixvii. 1; Palmyr. 1210, 
Vogiié, 61a).—The prophet whose prophecies are 
contained in the book which bears his name. His 
first prophecy is dated the 2nd year of Darius, 
i.e. B.C. 520; his main purpose was to rouse the 
community of the returned exiles to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

A. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.—The high hopes 
with which the Jewish exiles started home from 
Babylon in 536 were not destined to be fulfilled in 
the early years of the Return. Instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to restore the ruined temple to its 
former glory, the Bené hag-Golah (‘sons of the 
Captivity’) were obliged to content themselves 
with setting up the altar of burnt-offering (Ezr 
3°, confirmed by Hag 24). It is possible that the 
foundations of the temple were formally laid ; * 
but the great work of restoration remained un- 
accomplished for the next sixteen years. Various 
causes contributed to this state ofinaction. During 
the fifty years of the Captivity the Judean exiles 
had lived without temple and altar, and no doubt 
oy felt that delay in restoring them need not 
involve serious damage to religion. The more 
enthusiastic party would probably have made 
some effort but for the series of disasters which 
fell upon the Jewish community. There was, 
first of all, the active hostility of the neighbouring 
Samaritans; the firm refusal of whose plausible 
offer to assist in the building turned them into 
the implacable foes of Jerusalem (Ezr 41>). Then 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses in 527 must 
have brought with it great suffering for the Jewish 
colonists ; no peace or security was possible while 
Palestine was being overrun by the vast hordes of 
the Persian army on their way to Egypt (see Zec 
8, Hag 16). A succession of bad seasons fol- 
lowed ; the land suffered from prolonged drought ; 
harvest and vintage failed; the fortunes of the 
colony sank to their lowest ebb (Hag 1® 9! 216 17), 
In Jerusalem itself some of the old social abuses 
made their appearance; luxury and self-seekin 
among the wealthier classes took the place of zea 
for the cause of religion (Hag 1+ °). The leaders 
of the community did nothing, the first enthusiasm 
had cooled down, and the great object of the 
Return remained unaccomplished. Meanwhile 
important events were taking place in the Persian 
empire. During the early years of his reign (521- 
515) Darius was engaged in a desperate struggle to 
secure the kingdom he had won. Province after 
province revolted; rebellions broke out every- 
where, now in the very heart of the empire, now 
in its farthest extremities. While Darius was 
suppressing the Babylonian usurper Nidintubel, 
Elam and the neighbouring countries attempted 
to throw off the Persian yoke. At the beginning 
of 520 Darius subdued Babylon, and then marched 
against the Median pretender Phraortes; but 
before this campaign was over, Babylon revolted 


a second time.* It seemed like a vast upheava 
the heathen world, a shaking of the Renee ms 
earth. There were still prophets in Jerusalem 
who could read the signs of the times, and the 
were not slow to grasp the bearing of these vast 
movements upon the interests which they had at 
heart. The central authority was weakened, the 
original permit of Cyrus had not been repealed : 
now was the opportunity for a religious and 
patriotic enterprise. Hageai came forward in 520 
—and Zechariah was soon by his side—with the 
divine command to start at once upon the re- 
building of the temple. The neglect of this first 
duty, so the prophet insists, has been the cause of 
all the recent misfortunes ; but when once it has 
been discharged the divine blessing will descend, 
and the glorious promises of the great prophet of 
the Restoration (e.g. Is 60) will be fulfilled at 
last. There will be a shaking of heaven and 
earth ; the powers of the heathen kingdoms will 
be overthrown; and Zerubbabel, the treasured 
and chosen of J”, will be preserved for the great 
hereafter. The prophet’s appeal was addressed 
primarily to Zerubbabel and Joshua, the civil and 
religious leaders of the community, and it pro- 
duced the desired effect. The work of rebuilding 
was taken vigorously in hand ; and four years later 
(516) the temple was solemnly dedicated (Hag 144 
23. 18. Zee 48-10 612-15 89, Ezr 5 Git 18; 1Es 61 ies 

B. THE PROPHECIES.— The prophecies of 
Haggai are arranged in four groups, each one 
headed by the date on which it was delivered. 
They cover a period of four months, from September 
to December of the year 520.+ 

i. First prophecy: September; 17%, Haggai 
comes forward on the lst of the month, perhaps 
because there would then be a gathering of the 
people to celebrate the festival of the new moon. 
He addresses Zerubbabel by his Babylonian title 
of Pehah (‘ governor’), and Joshua by his new title 
of High Priest (lit. ‘great priest’; before the 
Exile it was ‘chief,’ lit. ‘head priest,’ or ‘the 
priest’), because as official leaders of the com- 
munity they were principally to blame for the 
neglect of religious and patriotic duty. He 
denounces the popular excuse that the time had 
not yet comet for the temple to be built. ‘The 
fact is, you have thought more of your own com- 
fort than of God’s glory, and built your own 
houses in a fashion which recalls the luxury of 
your forefathers (1 K 6° 7°, Jer 2214), while you 
have allowed the temple to lie in ruins. Consider 
your ways! look back at the experiences of the 
past sixteen years, and learn the lesson of the 
disappointment, misery, and insecurity you have 
suffered. Consider your ways! think of your 
present state of inaction. If you would regain 
the favour of God,§ go up to the mountains and 
fetch timber, and begin at once to build the 
House. The drought, the bad harvests, the dis- 


* See the great Behistun inscription of Darius, Records of the 
Past, i. 107-130. 

+In the pre-exilic period the year was reckoned from 
autumn to autumn; but during the Exile a change of reckon- 
ing occurred, prob. due to Babylonian influence, and the year 
ran from spring to spring (see Ex 122), i.e. April-April. The 
old Heb. names of the months were dropped, and at first the 
months were known by numbers, as in Hag, Zec; then the 
Bab. names of the months were gradually introduced as in 
Zec, Ezr, Neh. See Wellh. Proleg.3 110 ; Benzinger, Hebr. Arch. 
201 ; Nowack, Lehrb. Hebr. Arch. i. 218f.; and art. Tue. 

t In 12 the text must be corrected to make sense ; see Vss 
and RVm. The first ny ‘time,’ is not given by VSS; it must 
either be struck out, or pointed my ‘now,’ or corrected to 
1 ‘yet.’ ’ 

$n commenting on the form of the word ‘and I will be 
glorified,’ v.8 (72238 for 77238), the Talm. says, ‘There are five 
points in which the first temple differed from the second; they 
are the ark and the mercy-seat and the cherubim, the fire, and 
the Shechinah, and the Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Tummim.’ 
Talm. B. Yoma 21b. 


* All contemporary authorities give the 2nd year of Darius, 
the 16th of the Return, 520, as the date of the foundation 
of the temple, Hag 215-18, Zec 89, Ezr 52-16. The account of 
the laying of the foundations in the 2nd year of the Return, 
535, contained in Ezr 38-18, belongs to a later document, written 
about 200 years after the events narrated. It is possible that 
this later account may have some historical basis ; there may 
have been a purely formal foundation, such as Haggai and 
Zechariah could entirely disregard. See Driver, LOT® 547. 
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eases of the past seasons, are nothing but a punish- 
ment * for the selfish neglect of your foremost 
duty.’ The prophet’s earnest and direct appeal 
stirred the slumbering energies of both leaders 
and people, and they proceeded to do work in the 
House of J”.+ This was on the 24th day of the 
sixth month, 7.e. little more than three weeks 
after Haggai first came forward. 

ii, Second prophecy: October ; 2°. In spite of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the prophet’s first 
address, and before the work could have ad- 
vanced much beyond the repairing of the founda- 
tions, a feeling of despair began to damp the 
ardour of the workers, both leaders and people. 
Those who were old enough to recollect the former 
temple circulated depressing comparisons: ‘This 
new temple will never be like the old one.’+ To 
arrest the spread of this despondent spirit Haggai 
promptly brought a message, this time of strong 
encouragement. It was useless to spend vain 
regrets upon the past, when all their energies 
were needed for the present. J’ was still present 
with His people ; § and the time was fast approach- 
ing for Israel to enter upon its glorious career. 
The completion of the temple was to be the signal 
for a convulsion of the universe and a revolution 
in the Gentile world. Then this very temple, 
which now appeared too great for their resources 
and too mean for their desire, would be filled with 
the treasures of the Gentiles. || That day would 
see the long-delayed fulfilment of the great 
promises ; and then there would be no comparison 
between the first temple and the second, for the 
glory of the latter House would far excel the glory 
of the former. 

iii. Third prophecy: December; 21%. On this 
occasion Haggai came before the people with a 
parable, a warning, and a promise. There was 
much still to depress the spirit of the builders 


*In v.10 the second word oxby ‘for your sake,’ is prob. an 
erroneous repetition of the first Try. In v.12 the second 
opaby ‘their God,’ is rendered by LXX, Syr. Vulg. ‘unto 
them,’ 07°28, which is to be preferred. 

+t V.13 is suspicious ; it interrupts the connexion between 
v.12 and y.14; and it is not in Haggai’s style, e.g. for ’» aydo 
H. writes 7237, for”? masbpa he writes indys Wd v.12, See 
Bohme, ZATW vii. 215; Stade, GV ii. 114 n.; Wellh. Skiz. wu. 
Vorarb. v. 169; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 305. The last part of the 
verse may have been taken from 24. On this verse was based 
the curious tradition that Haggai, like John the Baptist and 
Malachi, was really an angel in human form. See Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Bened. 1704, tom. iii. p. 1691, and Oyril Alex. Opera, 
ed. 1638, tom. iii. p. 637, commenting on this verse. 

{ The parallel account in Ezr 312 refers to the second year of 
the Return. But as Ezr 38-13 was written long after the events 
recorded (see above), it is not impossible that the ‘ weeping of 
the old men’ really belongs to this occasion (so the contem- 
porary authorities, Hag 2%, Zec 419), and has been transferred 
to the earlier date under a misapprehension. 

§ The first part of v.5 down to ‘Egypt’ scarcely makes 
grammar (RVm_has to insert ‘Remember’), and interrupts 
the context. LXX omits. Prob. a marginal gloss, which has 
crept into the text. ‘My spirit abideth in the midst of you’ 
(Zec 46) will thus follow ‘I am with you.’ 

|| In v.7 translate ‘and the desirable things of all the nations 
shall come.’ The word n7d7 is sing., but collective in mean- 
ing, and so construed with a plur. vb.; cf. Is 605. The con- 
struction is rightly understood by LXX za) tke r& ExrAcxree, 
Pesh. Targ. Ital. Old interpreters referred the verse directly 
to the Messiah, oe Vulg. et veniet desideratus cunctis genti- 
bus, and Jerome, Comment. in loc. This trm is not correct, but 
the verse is Messianic, in the same sense as Is 60. 

4 Such as Mic 41. 2, Is 22.3 605-7. 11. 13.17 616, Jer 817; of. Zec QU 
822, To 145. Apparently, Haggai’s idea is that the Messianic 
era will begin immediately after the great upheaval which is 
to follow the completion of the temple. In v.9 LXX begins a 
new sentence with ‘ And in this place . . .,’ adding xc? siphyny 
Luxns eis wepirolnowy movtl ta xriCoyts Tov avaorh oes Toy yocdy TovToy, 
which Wellh. (Sk. u. Vorarb. v. 169) ingeniously reproduces by 
mma Saran nprpd stom do nivmd wpa midv (cf. 1 Ch 118, Ex 918, 
Ps 1227), ‘and rest of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise 
up this temple.’ The sentence is so peculiar that it is difficult 
to regard it as a mere addition of LXX; at the same time it is 
not easy to see why it should have dropped out of the MT. It 
is not required to complete the sense of the passage. 
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besides the discouraging comparisons of those who 
could not look beyond the glories of the past. 
Nothing as yet had taken place to correspond 
with the inspiring hopes of the prophet. The 
eneral state was one of misery, not far from 
amine. The drought lasted so long that it seemed 
hopeless to expect any produce from the land. 
The seed lay useless in the barns; it was im- 
possible to sow it in the sun-parched earth; the 
vines and fig-trees had borne no fruit (v.¥%). And 
yet, said the people, is not the land holy, the 
favoured soil of J’? Has He not pledged His 
promise to it? Is not His altar here? — ; 

To show the falseness of this reasoning, which 
argued that because the land was holy therefore it 
must be fruitful, Haggai asks the priests for in- 
struction (torah) on a ceremonial point ; their 
reply suggests the true Legale _ The contagion 
of holiness is transmitted only slightly, if at all 
(Lv 677), while uncleanness has a far-reaching 
effect (Lv 72, Nu 19”).  Altar* and sacrifices 
avail nothing while the people neglect their first 
duty. To allow the temple to lie in ruins is the 
guilt which taints everything ; the blight which 
rests upon the land is a proof and punishment of 
their uncleanness.t But now that they have set 
to work in earnest, and laid the foundation of the 
temple (v.!8),+ better days will follow. The seed 
is in the barns—it shall yield a harvest; the vines 
and the fig-trees, as yet unfruitful, shall yield 
their wine and oil ; and God’s blessing shall descend 
upon His land (v.}*). 

iv. Fourth prophecy: same date as iii. The 
prophet turns from the people to the prince, and 
addresses Zerubbabel alone. In the vast upheaval 
which is to accompany the approaching judgement,§$ 
Zerubbabel will remain unshaken. As the repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty, and therefore 
the object of patriotic hopes,|| he receives an 
assurance of the divine protection and the per- 
petuity of his race.{f Under Persian domination 
the prophet dare not promise more. 

There can be little doubt that the prophecies of 
Haggai have come down to us in a very abbrevi- 
ated form. It is the main heads of his discourses, 
rather than the discourses themselves, that have 
been preserved. Compared with Amos and Hosea, 
the style of Haggai is monotonous and prosaic. 
He is fond of repetitions, e.g. the reiterated ‘ Con- 

* In v.14 ‘ there’ points to the altar erected immediately after 
the Return (Ezr 38). LXX adds at the end of the verse tvezev sav 
Anumeray aitav cav epbpvav, duvnbicevtas aed xporwrov xévwy 
auroiv, woul buioeire ty TUAcS EAEyyovt«s. Soltal. But first clause 
is a corrupt reading of nv pan? ]Y” as an onhp> jy’, and 
does not belong to this place ; the second clause is a gloss adapted 
to the context ; the third is taken from Am 510 (Wellh. in Joc.). 

+ V.15 ‘From this day and upwards’; the latter word points 
to the future (cf. 1 S 1618 etc.) ; but before giving a promise for 
the future (v.19) the prophet recalls, in a parenthesis, the 
sufferings of the past 16 years (vy.16-17)as a warning. In v.17 
the words rby DMN | are untranslatable and corrupt. Read 
*y opaw 8b) ‘and ye did not turn unto me’ (Am 49, from 
which other expressions in this verse are taken). 

t V.18 the meaning is, ‘Consider, from this day and onwards, 
nay, start from the day when the foundations were laid four 
months ago; J”’s blessing will date from the time when the 
work began.’ The date in y.18 is awkward and unnecessary ; 
perhaps inserted by a reader from v.10. 

§ Some verb seems to have fallen out at the end of v.22; 
Wellh. suggests poe “shall fall.’ 

|| What Haggai hints, Zechariah makes more explicit ; Zerub- 
babel is to be the Messianic king of the future (Zec 38 69f.), 

_ 4 ‘For the signet,’ cf. Jer 2229, Ca 86, Sir 49, The authen- 
ticity of vv.20-23 has been questioned by Béhme (ZAT7'W vii. 
216 ff.) on the ground of («) certain differences of style, e.g. v.20 
$ the word of J” came unto H.’ instead of the usual ‘the word of 
J’ came by the hand of H. the prophet,’ and (4) the repetition 
of the prophecy in 26> 7a, With regard to («) cf. v.10 and Jer 
4613, MT and LXX; no great weight can be laid upon the form 
in which such sentences have been handed down. With regard 
to (6), the prophecy does not go beyond prophetic thought in 
Haggai’s time ; and as it is addressed to Zerub. alone (hence 
nv v.20) the repetition is natural, and forms a fitting conclusion 
to the book. 
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sider your ways,’ ‘saith J” of hosts’ (27-% %), and 
the repeated address to Zerubbabel and Joshua by 
their full titles. At the same time he is capable 
of finer writing, e.g. 161 2% 7-21-22, Compared 
with his colleague Zechariah, Haggai shows less 
freedom and variety in his description of the 
Messianic age. Both prophets belong to the period 
of the decline of prophecy. They seem to be 
conscious that their prophetic gift does not possess 
the direct and copious inspiration of the earlier 
prophets ; for they are careful to assert repeatedly 
that their word is the word of J’. In one respect 
they belong to the pre-exilic type, inasmuch as, 
like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, their names and 
personalities, and the historical circumstances of 
their ministry, are well known. Otherwise, they 
belong to the new school of religious thought 
which was the product of the Exile. Before the 
Exile, prophecy was mainly concerned with de- 
nunciation of national sins and threats of impending 
judgment, with summons to repentance and moral 
reformation ; the prophets had to resist the semi- 
idolatrous worship of a corrupt society. But after 
the Exile the conditions were altered ; tendencies 
towards apostasy and idolatry had disappeared ; 
and we find that the main interest of Haggai is 
centred in the temple, and his prophetic gift is 
exercised in urging the restoration of a material 
fabric. This change in the subject-matter of 
prophecy ‘is not to be attributed to the inferior 
religious capacity of the post-exilic period.’ * 
Different circumstances called for a different form 
of religious expression. New problems had arisen ; 
it was the work of Haggai, and of the religious 
teachers who followed him, to meet these problems, 
and to interpret the religion of Israel in accordance 
with the needs of a new age. 

According to Jewish tradition, Haggai (with 
Zechariah, Malachi, etc.) was a member of the 
Great Synagogue: see Talm. Baba Bathra, fol. 15a, 
with Rashi’s comment. In Aboth R. Nathan, 
fol. 23b, Haggai, Zech., and Mal. are said to have 
received the tradition from the prophets who were 
before them, and to have handed it on to the men 
of the Great Synagogue. 

The versions mention Haggai (and Zechariah) in 
the headings of the following psalms :—LXX Ps 137. 
(Tischend.) 145. 146. 147. 148. Vulg. Ps 111 ‘ Adle- 
luia, reversionis, Aggai et Zacharie,’ 145. Itala 
(Jerome) Ps 6 ‘canticum Hieremie et Aggai de verbo 
peregrinationis, quando incipiebant proficisct,’ 111 
(Nestle). Pesh. Ps 125. 126. 145. 146. 147. 148 
(Lee). With these cf. Epiphanius (De vitis pro- 
phetarum, ed. 1682, tom. ii. p. 248), who says of 
Haggai, cal airos Warde exe? (ev ‘lepovcadju) mp&ros 
ad\\ndoud. Epiphan. also tells us that Haggai the 
prophet, while still young, went up from Babylon, 
and prophesied openly about the return (éricrpodjs) 
of the people, and saw the building of the temple 
of Jerusalem, where he died and was buried 
honourably near the priests. This tradition of 
Epiphan. is copied by Dorotheus (Synopsis de vita 
et morte prophetarum, Max. biblioth. vet. patr., 
Lugd., tom. iii. p. 422), and by Hesychius of Jerus. 
(ed. Migne, 1865, p. 1362), who says that Haggai 
was born in Babylon and was of the tribe of Levi, 
and was buried near the priests because he was of 
priestly race. 

LiveRATURE.—A. Kohler, Die nachexilischen Propheten 
erklérti. Haggai, 1860 ; T. T. Perowne, Haggat and Zechariah 
in the Camb. Bible, 1886 ; J. Wellhausen, Skizzen wu. Vorarbeiten, 
v. 1892; André, Le Prophete Aggée, 1895; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 
1897; G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. ii. 1898 ; Bohme, ZA7'W, 1887, 
p. 215ff.; Stade, GVZ ii. 2, 1888; Hunter, After the Hite, i, 
ch. vii. 1890; Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, 1896, 
ete. See also the literature at end of art. E7RA-NEHEMIAH. 


G. A. CooKE. 


HAGGI (30 ‘born on a festival’).—Son of Gad, 
* See Montefiore, Hibb. Lectwres, 1892, p. 297 f. 


we 46°, Nu 26% P, Patronymic, Haggites, Nu 


HAGGIAH (n:31n ‘feast of J”’).—A Levite, de- 
scended from Merari, 1 Ch 6°. See GENEALOGY. 


HAGGITES.—See HaaGi. 


HAGGITH (m:n ‘ festal’).—One of David’s wives, 
known to us only as the mother of Adonijah, 
David’s fourth son, whom she bare to him at 
Hebron, i.e. before he became king over all Israel 
(2S 34, 1 Ch 37). Adonijah is usually introduced 
as ‘the son of Haggith’ (1 K 1°41 2%), 


HAGIOGRAPHA.—Sce BIsLE, OLD TESTAMENT. 


HAGRI ("3n, AV Haggeri).—Father of Mibhar, 
one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11%. Instead of 
am72 7039, the parallel passage 2 S 23% reads 
37 «32: «ABD ‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadite,’ which 
is probably the correct text. (Cf. Driver, Hed. 
Text of Sam. ad loc., and Kittel on 1 Ch 11°), 


HAGRITE (737).—Jaziz the Hagrite (AV 
Hagerite) was ‘over the flocks’ of king David, 
1 Ch 27%", See next article. 


as the chief object of attack on the part of the 
three Israelitish tribes east of the Jordan, on which 
occasion, according to our present text, the H. and 
their allies lost 100,000 men (1 Ch 5°), That their 
wealth consisted in cattle is indicated in the same 
passage by the statement that no less than 50,000 
camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The question has been 
often raised as to whether the name H. designates 
a particular tribe. Bertheau on 1 Ch 5” assumes 
that the name isa late designation of the Bedawin 
tribes of Arabia generally current in the times of 
the Chronicler. It does indeed so happen that the 
name occurs only in very late writings, only in Ch 
and in Ps 83. Yet even there, at least in the 
psalm just referred to, it occurs alongside of the 
names of other Arabian and even Ishmaelitish 
tribes, which would have been included under it 
had it been used in this general sense. Many of 
the Jewish writers assumed that the H. were simply 
the descendants of Hagar. Dillmann and others 
think it extremely doubtful whether the name has 
any connexion with that of Ishmael’s mother. It 
is not even quite certain that they were Ishmaelites. 
It is, however, quite evidently the intention of the 
Chronicler to represent the H. as including several 
other Ishmaelite tribes, without perhaps regarding 
them as coextensive with the Ishmaelites. That 
he associated their name with that of Hagar is also 
highly probable. Their name occurs in the midst 
of a group of Aramzan tribes (Schrader, COT, ii. 
32) in the list of Tiglath-pileser III. (c. B.C. 727). 
In all probability they are the same as the ’Aypatoc 
of the Greek geographers, described as neighbours 
of the Nabatzeans in Northern Arabia (Strabo, XVI. 
iv. 2; Pliny, vi. 32; Ptolem. v. xix. 2). They are 
certainly not to be identified with the Gerr- 
heans, a rich commercial people on the Persian 
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Gulf, of peaceable habits, quite unlike the restless 
combative Hagrites. Whether or not the of viol 
“Ayap of Bar 3% are to be identified with the H. is 
amatter of little consequence. Perhaps this late 
writer, belonging to the later years of the apostolic 
age, intended only a vague reference to children 
of the East famous for their wisdom. The strange 
fancy that reads a reference to this people in St. 
Paul’s allegory of Hagar and Sinai(Gal4”) need only 
be mentioned as a curiosity in exegesis. On the use 
and probable meaning of the word Hagar in that 
passage, see an admirable and extremely interesting 
note in Lightfoot’s Galatians ® (1890), pp. 192-200. 
If, as some believe, we have a reminiscence of the 
H. in the name Hedjaz, applied to the northern 
part of the strip of land to the east of the Red Sea, 
we must suppose them to have been driven gradu- 
ally southward from their earlier home. Indi- 
vidual Hagrites appear in the history of David— 
one, named Jaziz, as the king’s chief shepherd 
(1 Ch 27"), another, named Mibhar, as one of the 
heroes about the king (1 Ch 11%). But see preceding 
two articles. 


LiITERATURE.—Ewald, History of Israel, i. p. 315; Steiner in 
Schenkel, Bibellexikon, ii. 572 f.; Kautzsch in Riehm, Hand- 
worterbuch, 551£. See also Cheyne, Book of Psalms, London, 
1888, p. 233, and Origin of the Psalter, 1891, p. 97; Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 407. J. MACPHERSON. 


HAHIROTH.—See PIHAHIROTH. 


HAIL.—The interjection Hail! was originally an 
adj. meaning ‘healthy,’ ‘in good health,’ and came 
from the Scand. heii, ‘hale,’ ‘whole.’ It appears 
as a salutation in the oldest English, but always 
joined to the verb ‘to be’ in the imperat. and 
retaining its adj. force. Thus in Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels, Lk 1°§ ‘ H4l wes thu’=‘ Hale be thou!’ 
Mt 28° ‘Hale wese ge’=‘ Hale be ye.’ So ‘All 
hail’ meant originally ‘altogether whole,’ hail 
being still an adj. But the verb being omitted, 
‘hail’ and ‘all hail’ came to be used purely as an 
interjection. And so Shaks. is able to use ‘all 
hail!’ apart from the construction of the sentence, 
Rich. I, rv. i. 169— 

‘Did they not sometime cry ‘‘all hail” to me? 

So Judas did to Christ.’ 
And in Macbeth, 1. v. 6, he turns ‘all hail’ into a 
verb, ‘ Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, 
came missives from the king, who all-hailed me, 
“Thane of Cawdor.”’ 

Hail! is found in the Gospels only, and always 
as tr. of Katpe (the imperat. of yalpew, to rejoice), a 
common salutation in Greek writers, and repre- 
sented in Lat. by Ave! or Salve! The Vulg. uses 
‘Ave!’ in all the passages, Mt 26% 27°, Mk 1538, 
Lk 1°, Jn 19°, The Eng. ‘hail’ is as oldas Wyc.; 
it was introduced again by Tind. and accepted by 
all the VSS except Gen. in Mt 26% 27 ‘God save 
thee.’ In Mt 28° the plu. yalpere occurs, where 
Wye. gave ‘ Heil ye’ ; but Tind. ‘ All hayle,’ whom 
the rest of the VSS followed, except Gen. ‘God 
save you.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HAIL (73 bardd, 7» yddaga) is mentioned in 
Scripture 31 times, and always as an instrument of 
divine judgment. A grievous hail was the seventh 
plague in Keypt (Ex 9°); and as in that country 
hail, like rain, falls rarely, and when it occurs is 
generally slight (the annual rainfall in Cairo being 
under an inch), the catastrophe was the more 
remarkable, and was the first of the plagues which 
were directly fatal to men (vv.™ 75), Hail is, how- 
ever, not unknown in Egypt. On Aug. 13, 1832, 
a brief and local but severe hailshower fell, and 
some of the stones are said to have weighed several 
ounces. 

The ancient Egyptian word for hail, dr, is also 


applied to a driving shower of sand and stones: in 
the contest between Horus and Set, Isis is described 
as sending upon the latter ar n $d, ‘a hail of sand.’ 
In Coptic hail is named ad NTE Toe, ‘stones from 
heaven.’ 

Lightning being also comparatively infrequent, 
this feature of the plague is emphasized in the 
narrative, ‘flashing continually amidst the hail’ 
(RVm v.%; see also Wis 161%", Sir 468, Ps 181228 
7848 10522). ; 

Hail accompanies electrical disturbances, and is 
commonest at the earlier part of the day, before 
the ascending current from the heated land is 
established, and when there is the greatest varia- 
tion of temperature and amount of vapour in suc- 
cessive strata of the atmosphere. The vapour, 
carried aloft by whirling currents, condenses as it 
ascends through colder strata into waterdrops 
which at higher levels become frozen, and, when 
carried laterally out of the ascending current, fall 
as hail. Often in their descent they are again 
caught by the ascending vortices and become nuclei 
of additional condensation, becoming coated with 
fresh lamelle of ice. (For forms of hailstones see 
Buchan’s Meteorology, 2nd ed. p. 106). In the act of 
falling, hailstones often cohere, forming by the pro- 
cess of regelation solid masses, which do immense 
damage to vegetation, and notably to vines (Ps 
784). Prof. Joannis of Bordeaux records the fall 
of stones of 200 grammes weight. 

The localization of the plague (Ex 9%) is in 
accord with common experience. The great hail- 
storm of 13th July 1788, which destroyed property 
valued at £1,000,000, crossed Europe in two belts 
about 12 miles apart, each belt being from 7 to 
10 miles wide and about 400 miles long. The hail- 
shower of 18th April 1850, which destroyed £27,000 
worth of property in Dublin, left a whole district 
of the city untouched. 

The season of the plague was probably the end 
of Jan., when the flax was in bloom and the barley 
(which ripens 6 months aftersowing, andisharvested 
about the end of Feb.) was in the ear (v.*"). Wheat, 
which does not come into ear until about a month 
later, escaped (v.*?), to become afterwards the prey 
of the locusts (10%). At this season hailstorms are 
most frequent in Levantine lands. The storm in 
the Haurdn, recorded by Mohammed el-Chateb 
el-Bosrawi, which destroyed many men and an 
immense number of cattle, occurred in Feb. 1860. 

Hail falls most commonly by day, at the time 
when men are at their work (Ex 9%), Out of 
440 consecutive hailstorms registered, only 18 
occurred at night. This was noticed long ago by 
Venerable Bede, ‘interdiu sepius quam noctu 
decidunt’ (De Nat. Rer. xxxiv.). 

In Ps 78*8 bp3n is used as a parallel with darad. 
This is a hapa legomenon, and is tr. ‘frost’ (AV 
and RY), but Kimchi and Ibn Ezra regard it as 
meaning ‘hail.’ It is rendered in AVm and RVm 
‘ereat hailstones,’ which is probably correct. 
Rashi and the Targumists suppose that the word 
refers to locusts (see also Lee’s Lewicon, p. 211). 
LXX has rdxvy, hoar frost. Michaelis and Gés. 
conjecture ‘ants,’ but these guesses are groundless. 

By hailstones the Amorites were smitten at 
Bethhoron, Jas 10", and the size of the stones is 
here emphasized, as in Sir 465. There are many 
authentic records of large stones formed by regela- 
tion. Inastorm at Kazorla in Spain, 15th June 
1829, stones fell which weighed 2 kilos., and in the 
great storm of 24th July 1818 in Orkney the stones 
were as large as goose eggs, and in 9 minutes 
9 inches of ice had fallen. In a similar shower on 
7th May 1865 at Catalet the hailstorms are said in 
the official report to have made heaps 16 feet 
high. One great concreted mass of stones which 
fell in Hungary, 8th May 1832, was 3 feet in 
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diameter, and another was measured in Ross-shire 
in Aug. 1849 which was 20 feet in circumference. 
Such stones do immense damage. In the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition there was a corrugated 
iron roof exhibited which was pierced in several 
places by hailstones, and a similar occurrence is 
reported by an eye-witness in Notes and Queries, 
Nov. 19, 1887. (For other examples of destructive 
hailstorms see Thomson’s Meteorology, 1849). Hail- 
storms of great severity are recorded from Bible 
lands by Kitto and Thomson (Land and Book, i. 86). 
The discomfiture of armies by hail is not confined 
to this instance. Sennacherib’s advance in his 
7th campaign, as recorded on the Taylor Cylinder, 
was stopped by hail, and Esarhaddon’s army en- 
countered such another storm in the land of Khani 
Rabbi (WAT iii. 15). In 1339 the army of Edward 
Ill. was stopped in its march to Chartres by hail 
(Holinshed) ; and, later, a violent hailshower com- 
pleted the defeat of the Austrian army at Solferino 
(1859). - 

In Job 38% God speaks of the treasuries of hail 
reserved against the day of battle and war, and in 
Rey 87 11 167 hail is the type of God’s judgment 
on sin. In the latter passage stones of the weight 
of a talent, z.e. about 2 cubic feet in bulk, are 


mentioned. In Is 287)” the Assyrian invasion is 
figuratively described as 112 0 zerem bardd, a 
flowing of hail, called in v. the overflowing 


scourge, which is to sweep away the Egyptian 
alliance, called in the passage ‘the refuge of lies.’ 
In Is 30 it is the power which, in turn, is to over- 
throw the Assyrian. The ‘hail in the downfall of 
the forest’ of Is 32} may be an interjected allusion 
to the Assyrian invasion, but the passage with its 
shifting figures and assonances is peculiarly obscure. 
Kimchi conjectures that it may mean that it will 
only hail in the forest, not on the cultivated land. 
In Hag 2" hail also means divine chastisement. 

In Bzk 13"-8 hail represents the judgment of 
God defeating the hypocrisy which would conceal 
corruption; ‘comminatio Dei qua contumaces 
verberat’ (Rabanus, de Universo, xxii. 18). The 
word used here and in Ezk 38” vrrady elgdbish is 

eculiar, and possibly connected with the gdbish of 
5 ob 2838, rendered ‘ pearls’ in AV, ‘crystal’ in RV. 
In the rabbinical comment on Berachoth (546) the 
stones of ’elgdbish are, by a false etymology, ex- 
plained as hail which was sent at the prayer of a 
man (Jos 10"), and stopped by the prayer of a man 
(Ex 9%). St. Agobard, Bp. of Lyons, wrote a 
treatise, de Grandine, etc., to disprove the notion 
of human instrumentality in the procuring of hail 
(A.D. 835). 

LitgERATURE.—Besides the literature above referred to, see 
Hengstenberg, die Biicher Mose’s u. Agypten, 1841. 

A. MACALISTER. 

HAIR (sv, once syy Is 7°; aw; Oplé, Kdun).— 
A luxuriant growth of hair on head and chin was 
regarded by the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples 
as an important constituent of manly grace. 
Absalom’s long hair is noted as an element in his 
much prized beauty (2S 14%). Solomon’s youthful 
horsemen, ‘in the most delightful flower of their 


age... had long heads of hair’ (Jos. Ant. VIII. 
vil. 3). It was an admired distinction to have 
bushy (RVm ‘curled’) locks, ‘black as a raven’ 


(Ca 51). The phrase jis 472 ‘he uncovereth the 
ear’ (1S 20? 12 228), may possibly refer to long 
locks, covering the ear, pushed aside to whisper a 
secret. Among women, Jong dark tresses were 
held most captivating (Ca 7°), and they have 
always worn the hair long (Jn 11%, 1 Co 11° 8); 
but in NT times long hair was a dishonour to a 
man (1 Co 11%). Men dreaded baldness, as sug- 
gesting a suspicion of leprosy (Lv 13”), and this 
possibly explains the youths’ disrespectful conduct 
to Elisha (2 K 2”), 
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Other Asiatics, and the Greeks, observed similar 
customs. The Babylonians wore their hair lone 
‘binding their heads with turbans’ (Herod. i. 195). 
The Greeks loved rich waving hair; the youthful 
gods, Bacchus and Apollo, were figured with 

lenteous locks. The Egyptians, on the other 

and, shaved both head and face. To be un- 
shaven marked the sloven; if, however, this was 
due to hardships of war, it was honourable (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Egyptians, ii. 330). Enslaved 
foreigners were forced to shave (Gn 41"). The 
long-haired Asiatics and Greeks excited among 
the Egyptians both ridicule and disgust (Herod. 
ii, 37, 49, 91). Boys’ heads were shaven very early. 
Herodotus accounts for the strength of Egyptian 
skulls by their exposure, clean-shaven, to the full 
glare of the sun (Herod. iii. 12). The locks in 
front of the ears were preserved, as the sign of 
immaturity, and removed when manhood was 
reached. These locks are represented on the 
statues of Harpocrates and other younger deities 
(Wilk. iii. 130). Adult princes wore a badge at 
the side of the head, which perhaps contained the 

outhful lock in earlier days, and continued to 
indicate that while the father lived they had not 
attained the dignity of kinghood (20. iii. 326). 
Large use was made of false hair, in wigs (2d. ii. 
229) and in beards, to the forms of which special 
significance attached (see BEARD). Women wore 
their own hair, plentiful growth being highly 
esteemed. A woman’s head was never shaved ; 
but the locks, when long and beautiful, were 
sometimes cut off and preserved, to be laid in her 
tomb after death (ib. ii. 21n.). The slave- 
woman’s hair was differently dressed from that 
of her mistress (70. ii. 338, 339). Moslem influence 
has modified Egyptian customs. In shaving the 
heads of men and boys a tuft is left on the crown ; 
the cheek above the under jaw is shaven, and the 
part under the chin. The moustache is left un- 
shaven, Female infants are never shaved; and 
women wear their hair long, usually in plaits and 
ringlets. 

Of the terms used-for dressing the hair, and the 
fashions of wearing it among the Hebrews, we 
may note the following :—nisbnn, LXX ceupat (Jg 
161°: 19), of Samson’s ‘ seven locks,’ which probably 
resembled the long ‘ plaits’ affected now by the 
young Arab warriors. Jezebel ‘tired her head,’ 
ayn) (2 K 9°), which means simply that she set 
her hair in order. ay ‘locks’ (Ca 43 67, Is 47? 
AV, following Kimchi; RV, following LXX [in 
Ca oudbmnors, in Is karaxddvppal, tr. veil’). piy (Ca 
49), literally ‘ collar’ or ‘necklace,’ may have been 
a lock falling round the neck—Vulg. wm uno crine 
colla tut. ovdabr (Ca 54), LXX éddra, Vulg. elathe 
palmarum, tresses hanging gracefully like the 
pendulous palm branches. 752 (Ca 7°; compare Is 
38”), is a figure supplied by the thrum, or slender 
threads binding the web to the weaver’s beam. 
onm (Ca 7°; compare Gn 30% 4), probably 
‘cutters,’ or channels conveying water to the 
flocks, their orderly arrangement suggesting flow- 
ing tresses. «vpo nyyp (Is 3%), literally ‘turned 
work,’ applied to curls, or artificially twisted hair. 
nyy ‘a lock,’ probably the forelock, from the 
curve resembling that of a flower or wing. Judith 
‘braided,’ duvérate, ‘the hairs of her head’ (10°). 
For other references to modes of wearing the hair, 
see 1 Ti 2°, 1 P 3%, Jos. Ant. xiv. ix. 4, and BJ 
LVaplx. 10; 

That the barber’s trade was practised we know 
from Ezk 51. The hairdresser and the instru- 
ments of his art figure in the Mishna (Shabbath, 
§ 6). The Egyptians used wooden combs, with 
large teeth on one side and small on the other, 
ornamented as if for wearing in the hair (Wilk. 
ii. 349). Ointment was commonly used by the 
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Hebrews in dressing the hair (Ru 3%, 28 14°, 
Ps 92% 1332, Ec 98, Mt 61, Jos. Ant. XIX. 
iv. 1). Anointing the hair was a sign of festivity 
(Ps 45’) and a mark of hospitality (Ps 23°, Lk 7). 
Solomon’s young horsemen produced striking 
effects by sprinkling their heads with gold dust 
every day (Jos. Ant. VII. vii. 3). Herod the Great 
dyed his hair. to conceal his great age (Ant. XVI. 
vili. 1); but the practice was unusual (Mt 5%), 
Wigs were not unknown (Jos. Vita, 11). Orientals 
have from of old worn ornaments in the hair. It 
is doubtful if pay (Is 318), LXX eumdd«a, were 
‘networks’ (RVm) or sun-shaped ornaments, dis- 
tinguished from the crescent or moon- shaped, 
mentioned in the same verse (Schreeder, De Vest. 
Mul. Heb. cap. 2). To-day coins are most used by 
women: the long plaits often worn have frequently 
one or more gold pieces dangling at the end. A 
blue bead knotted into the hair of children is a 
potent charm against the evil eye. 

The Hebrews were forbidden to cut off the 
corners of their hair (Lv 197"). They may have 
adopted the Egyptian practice of wearing the 
front locks in youth, removing them on the 
threshold of manhood. But neighbouring peoples 
attached a religious significance to this act. The 
Arabians cut their hair in imitation of Orotal— 
the Arabian Bacchus—‘in a circular form, shaving 
it round the temples’ (Herod. iii. 8). This usage 
is referred to in Jer 976 257 49. The young man 
wore his front locks untouched; their removal 
marked his entrance into man’s estate, and his 
initiation into the worship of Orotal. Among 
the Bedawin to-day the front locks are found only 
on growing lads. The Greek ephedi offered the 
long hair of their childhood at Delphi; the cut 
adopted was called @yonls, as the ged. was said to 
have cut only his front locks here. The Hebrews 
were thus distinguished from the idolatrous peoples 
around them. A curious evidence of this ancient 
prohibition is seen among the Palestinian Jews, 
who closely crop the whole head, leaving only the 
two locks in front of the ears, which hang down 
in long ringlets by either cheek. 

The first hair has often been held sacred. In 
Arabia, in Mohammed’s time, when a child was 
born its head was shaved, and the scalp daubed 
with the blood of a slaughtered sheep. Lane noted 
that at the first shaving of a boy’s head the 
Egyptian peasants slew a goat, and all who cared 
partook of the feast provided. These were ‘the 
more recent settlers, whose pagan Arabian ancestors 
. . . gave as alms to the poor the weight of the 
hair in silver or gold’ (Lane, Mod. Egyp. 573). 
Burckhardt observes that ‘among the Maazy 
Arabs , . . it is a festival in the family when 
the son’s head is shaved for the first time.’ 
Lucian says the Syrian boys and girls of his 
time, on growing up, cut off and dedicated their 
first hair at some sanctuary. Phoenician maidens, 
as a preliminary to marriage, had to sacrifice 
either their hair or their chastity at the feast of 
Byblus. Ly 19” is rendered in the Syriac ‘ye 
shall not let your hair grow long,’ and it is ex- 
plained that the custom of the heathen was ‘to 
et the hair grow for a certain time, and on a fixed 
date to shave the head in a temple or beside a 
fountain.’ 

Herodotus mentions the Egyptian custom of 
dedicating the weight in silver of the hair taken 
from a child’s head (ii. 65). A similar custom 
among the Arabs is traced to the example of 
Fatima. Absalom’s abundant tresses, eut, col- 
lected, and weighed ‘at every year’s end,’ the 
sacred season of pilgrimage, may suggest some 
similar religious observance. The one clear bibli- 
cal instance of hair in an offering is in connexion 
with the Nazirite vow. The hair must grow and 
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be kept from all pollution during the period of 
consecration: the bushy locks were the visible 
sien of the Nazirite’s condition. Contact with 
impurity necessitated the shaving and sanctifying 
of the head, and the period of consecration began 
afresh. When the vow was accomplished, the 
head was shaved at the door of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, and the hair burned in the fire under the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings (Nu 6), In Moham- 
medan law, the resolve to visit a distant shrine is 
reckoned a vow; and the hair must be neither 
cut nor even washed, until the purpose is accom- 
plished. Then by cutting the hair the pilgrim 
passes back from the consecrated to the common 
condition (Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. 117). Ex- 
amples are found in St. Paul’s vow (Ac 1818), and 
that of Bernice (Jos. BJ 1. xv. 1). A parallel 
may be traced between this latter and the Greek 
custom of vowing to offer the hair to the gods in 
return for help or protection. Achilles dedicated 
his hair to the river-god Spercheus, on condition 
of his safe return from Troy. At the great feasts 
of Byblus and Bambyce offerings of hair were 
made (Dea Syria, vi. lv.). The painted inscrip- 
tion at Citium (CZS 86) mentions 0253 ‘ barbers’ 
among the regular ministers of the sanctuary. 
The idea more or less consciously underlying these 
practices probably was, that by means of his hair, 
part of himself, instinct with his life, the devotee 
formed a stable link of connexion with the sanc- 
tuary and the deity there worshipped. 

If an important part of life was conceived as 
residing in the hair, we can see why that of conse- 
crated persons was so cared for. From Ezk 44” 
we gather that certain priesthoods, like those of 
Egypt, shaved their heads; others, like Samuel, 
let the hair grow long. Profanation was avoided 
on the one hand by preventing its growth, on the 
other by keeping it untouched. Princes were also 
consecrated persons. 7]] ‘a crown’ (Jer 7% RVm) 
is in origin simply the fillet binding the prince's 
long hair. 

Among the Hebrews, Arabs, and other peoples, 
cutting the flesh was often associated with shaving 
the head in mourning, or taking part of the hair 
to lay in the tomb, or on the funeral pyre. Both 
practices are prohibited in Lv 19° (see also Dt 
141, Lv 21510 Am 8! ete.). See CUTTINGS IN 
THE FLESH, and W. R. Smith, RS 305ff. Arab 
women, in accordance with immemorial customs, 
sometimes shave their heads and wrap the hair 
in cloths stained with their own blood. The habit 
of tearing the hair in mourning, which still per- 
sists among the Jews and other Oriental peoples, 
may probably be traced to this ancient custom. 
It was also a sign of mourning to let the hair fall 
untended and dishevelled (Ezk 241’, Jth 10°). The 
Egyptians in mourning let all their hair grow 
(Herod. ii. 36). The hair of an attached relative 
was sometimes buried with the mummy (Wilk. ii. 
339). Cutting or tearing the hair was common as 
an expression of violent emotion, as of fear and 
distress (Est 14?), of sorrow for national sin (Ezr. 
9°, 1 Es 87, 2 Es 18), and of grief over natiort 
calamities (Is 8% 152, Jer 77° 48°”, Ezk 738 ete.). 

The hair and nails of the dead have often been 
regarded as charms, making it possible to main- 
tain connexion with the departed. Possession of 
a man’s hair in primitive magic was esteemed a 
povenk means of getting and retaining a hold upon 
nim. Mohammed’s hair was preserved, and worn 
on their persons by his followers. The Arab was 
accustomed to cut off the hair of his prisoner before 
setting him free. Perhaps more than insult was 
intended by shaving David’s messengers (2 8 104). 

The almond blossom turning white before it 
falls is the symbol of the hoary hair (Ee 12°). 
The sprinkling of grey hairs unknown to a man 
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indicates the stealthy approach of life’s winter 
(Hos 7°). Grey hairs have always been revered 
in the Kast. Irreverence to grey hairs marks the 
ungodly (Wis 21°), Evil was accentuated if it 
brought harm on grey hairs (Gn 42%). Wisdom 
was reckoned as the grey hair to a man (Wis 42), 
and the hoary head as a crown of glory, the 
reward of a life of righteousness (Pr 16%! 20%), 
For grey hairs to come down to the grave in peace 
was a token of God’s favour (1 K 2&9). Grey 
hairs laid on men obligations of honourable and 
chivalrous conduct (2 Mac 6”). White hair was 
an element in a glorious appearance (2 Mac 15"), 
especially that of divine majesty (Dt 7°, Rev 1"). 

The hair of Samson was regarded as the seat of 
his strength (Jg 162). The hairs of the head are 
taken as representing the extremely numerous 
(Ps 4012 694), and the exceedingly minute (1 S 14”, 
28 144, 1 K 1°, Mt 10”, Lk 21, Ac 27%). Fine- 
ness of aim is described as slinging stones at an 
hairbreadth (Jg 20'*). The Jews swore by the 
hair (Mt 5*°). One of the most binding oaths in 
the East now is by the beard. The colour of the 
hair assisted the priest to discriminate leprosy 
from other ailments (Ly 13). Pollution clung 
strongly to hair (Lv 14*°), On the meaning of 
the regulation in Dt 21°, see Driver’s note. 

Goats’ hair (03) is named among acceptable 
offerings for the sanctuary (Ex 254 35°) ; it was not 
used for the interior work, but only for the outer 
covering of the tabernacle (Ex 26’ 364). The 
preparation of the cloth required special skill and 
dexterity (Ex 356), Work of goats’ hair is directed 
to be puritied after ceremonial pollution (Nu 31?°). 
From the connexion here, it seems to have been 
employed then, as now, for articles of clothing. 
The large overall, or ‘abd’, commonly worn, is 
almost invariably of goats’ hair. It serves, among 
other purposes, as waterproof in rain, as great- 
coat in cold, and as blanket at night: it possibly 
corresponds to the ‘garment’ of Ex 2277 (RY). 
Pillows or cushions are sometimes stuffed with 
goats’ hair (1S 19). Goats’ hair formed the 
material with which St. Paul was occupied as a 
tent-maker (Ac 18°), the haircloth for which his 
native province of Cilicia was noted being known 
to commerce as ciliciwm. Of this dark-brown 
stuff the tents of the nomads have been made from 
of old (Ca 1°), and employment is still found for 
great numbers in preparing materials for the 
“hair houses’ of the Bedawin. 

Camels’ hair (6plE xau\ov) is mentioned onl 
as forming the raiment of John the Baptist (Mt 3%, 
Mk 16). This was possibly the softer wool of the 
camel, the Arab. wabr, of which a more closely 
fitting garment is made, with sleeves, worn under 
the ‘abd@ described above (but cf. Jerome, ‘non de 
lana cameli, sed de asperioribus setis’). 

W. EwIne. 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs in RVm of 1 Ch 438 in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is the transliteration 
of the Heb. a:97:7, which, however, probably is not 
a proper name, but means ‘the Jewess’ (so RV 
and RVm). AV reads Jehudijah. LXX has airy 
‘Aded. See GENEALOGY. 


HAKKATAN (jpp7 ‘the smallest’).—The head of 
a family of returning exiles (Ezr 8”), called in 
1 Es 8% Akatan. See GENEALOGY. 


HAKKOZ (yip7).—1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 48; AV 
Coz. 2. The eponym of a priestly family, 1 Ch 
2410, Ezr 25 76, Neh 3% 2, 
first part of the word is taken to be the definite 
art. by AV, which reads Koz. In 1 Es5* the name 
appears as Akkos. See GENEALOGY. i 


HAKUPHA (x5:pn).—Eponym of a family of 


In Ezr and Neh the’ 
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Nethinim (Ezr 254, Neh 75%), 
Achipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HALACHA.—See TALmup. 


called in 1 Es 5%! 


HALAH (nbn) is mentioned 2 K 176 18", 1 Ch 5%8 
as one of the places whither the king of Assyria 
deported the captives from Samaria. LXX ‘Ande 
B (once ‘Aide A), in Ch Kady (! for Xadd), A Xadd, 
Vulg. Hala, in Ch Lahela (!). The description 
indicates plainly that itis to be sought in Northern 
Mesopotamia, not far from Nineveh; but the loca- 
tion of the name has always been disputed. The 
various views are: 1. That Halah is a large city 
of Assyria, the Calah (nba) of Gn 104, Kalkhu of 
the cuneiform texts, modern Nimrfd between the 
Tigris and_ the Upper Zab, S. of Nineveh (see 
CALAH). This identification is quite inadmissible 
on phonetic grounds, as is likewise 2., Halévy’s 
comparison with Cilicia, 7$n Khilakku. The latter 
has also the context against it. 3. The region 
Chalkitis (Xa)x?ris) in Mesopotamia (Ptol. v. 18. 4), 
bordering upon Gauzanitis (Gozan) and the country 
Anthemusia, near the rivers Chabdras (Habor) and 
Saokoras (or Mygdonius), would suit (so Schrader 
in Riehm, Handwérterbuch), if we were sure that 
the Greek form represents the same consonants as 
Halah. Of course, the modern village Gla, on the 
Upper Chaboras (Smith, Bible Dict.), cannot repre- 
sent the name nor the modern Holwan (see below). 
4. Bochart (Phaleg iii. 4) compared the Calachene 
(Kadaxyjvn) of Strabo (736, comp. Kadaxw7, Ptol. 
vi. 1), a plain of Northern Assyria at the side of 
Adiabene and Armenia, E. of the Tigris. 5. 
This name is not to be confounded with the 
Chalonitis S.E. of Assyria on the Zagrus moun- 
tain (Strabo, 529, 736; Plin. vi. 30, i. 27, 31, etc.; 
Dion. Perieg. 1015; Polyb. v. 54). Isidorus of 
Charax describes the Parthian province of Xadwyt- 
is, called thus from ‘the Greek city Xda.’ This 
is evidently the same as Kedéya, Diod. xvii. 
110, Albania, Tab. Pent., the modern Holwan 
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cl gh> . It is claimed that this city appears in 


Syriac literature as Halah (=nbn, Assem. Bidi. 
Or. iii. 418), and the Kadxds, Chron. Pasc. i. 730, 
would confirm this. But there are various diffi- 
culties attached to this complicated identification, 
and the Assyrians seem to call Holwan Halwan ; 
see Delitzsch, Paradies, 205. 6. More probability is 
attached to the view of Winckler (Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen, 108). The LXX _ understood 
Halah as a river, év ‘ANde kal ev ‘ABwp, roramois (!) 
Twedy, so that the original text may have had the 
plural ‘rivers of Gozan.’ Consequently, Winckler 
proposed the easy emendation nb2 for non, i.e. the 
modern Balikh river (already called Balikhi in 
Assyrian times, Bédiya, Bydcyos, Bidnxa, Belias of 
the classical writers), flowing into the Euphrates 
not far from Rakka. This view has been accepted 
by most modern scholars. 7. Lately, however, 
Winckler himself has retracted it (Altorientalische 
Forschungen, 292). Two cuneiform documents 
mention a country Khalakhkha, Halahha, i.e. non 
near Haran, in the very same region where the 
biblical description would place Halah. The 
exact position cannot yet be determined, owing 
to the fragmentary state of those documents ; but 
it seems that this last explanation is the best 
solution of the problem. Possibly, also, the 6th 
explanation still deserves some attention. — 
W. Max MULLER. 

HALAK (pbnq nn, ‘A\d« A, ‘Axé\ B), or ‘the 
smooth mountain,’ Jos 117 127 (only). — This 
eminence has not been identified, but its approxi- 
mate locality is indicated by the words ‘that 
goeth up to Seir’: and it formed the southern 
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limit of Joshua’s conquests. We may infer, there- 
fore, that it was the summit of a smooth ascent in 
the valley of the Arabah to the south of the Ghér, 
or Dead Sea basin; and some have supposed that 
it was the line of cliffs which form the margin of 
the Ghor itself, about 6 miles S. of the shore of 
that lake. This view is, however, probably 
erroneous, as the expression ‘smooth mountain’ 
would not apply to an abrupt range of cliffs formed 
of alluvial materials, which we have elsewhere (see 
DEAD SBA, vol. i. p. 575*) identified as ‘ the ascent of 
Akrabbim’ (Nu 344). But from the margin of the 
Ghor the Arabah Valley gradually rises towards 
the summit level, which it reaches immediately 
in front of Mount Hor on the borders of Seir; 
and to this line of elevation the term ‘smooth’ 
would not be inapplicable, while at the same time it 
would be on the line of communication between 
southern Palestine and Petra, the capital of Seir. 
E. HULL. 

HALE.—The verbs ‘hale’ and ‘haul,’ meaning 
to drag, are, says Skeat, dialectical varieties of 
the same word. They are found in all the Teut. 
languages (as Dutch halen, Dan. hale), and are 
etymol. connected with Gr. xadeiv and Lat. calare, 
tosummon. Hale is the older form, and it alone 
occurs in AV and in Shaks.,* though ‘haul’ was 
already in use. The passages are Ac 8° ‘As for 
Saul, he made havoc of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and women committed 
them to prison’ (cvpwr, Amer. RV ‘ dragging’) ; 
Lk 12°8 ‘lest he hale thee to the judge’ (uijrore 
xatactpn, Amer. RV ‘drag’). In both places 
‘hale’ is original to AV, the earlier VSS having 
‘draw.’ For the word ef. T. Lever, Sermons 
(Arber’s ed. p. 23), ‘ This Realme is devyded in it 
selfe . . . by covetouse ambicion, euerye manne 
pullynge and halynge towardes them selves, one 
from another’; T. Fuller, Holy State, ii. 7, ‘It 
[the Greek language] is full and stately in sound : 
onely it pities our Artist to see the vowels therein 
rackt in pronouncing them, hanging oftentimes 
one way by their native force, and haled another 
by their accents which countermand them’; and 
Milton, PL ii. 596— 


‘Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 
At certain revolutions all the damn’d 
Are brought.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

HALHUL (b:nbn).—A city of Judah mentioned 
(Jos 15°) in the list of the inheritance of the tribe 
of Judah along with five others, all of which have 
been identified except Eltekon. Jerome places it 
near to Hebron (Onomast. s. ‘Elul’). It is the 
modern Halhul, a large village 4 miles north of 
Hebron, which lies in the mountains of Judah, 
on a hill about a mile to the east of the road to 
Jerusalem. On the opposite side of the road is 
Bett-sur (Beth-zir), a rocky fastness built by 
Rehoboam for the defence of his kingdom (2 Ch 11"), 
and used in the wars of the Maccabees as a defence 
against Idumeea (1 Mac 4). Between these two 
places, lower down, is the fountain Dhirweh, the 
traditional site of the baptism of the eunuch by 
Philip. Not far to the north is the head of Pilate’s 
great aqueduct leading to Jerusalem, 414 miles b 
the aqueduct (13 miles as the crow flies), the fall 
being 365 ft. in that distance (Tent Work in Pales- 
tine, ‘Halhul’). A mile to the east of Halhul is 
Beit‘Ainin, identified by Robinson as Beth-anoth, 
where are extensive ruins and large drafted stones. 
Farther to the north is Jedér (Gedor), a small ruin. 
About the site of Halhul are ruins and rock-cut 
tombs, including a Byzantine ruin and an ancient 
church (ruined). The mosque Neby Yunds (Jonah) 

* Pope gives ‘hauld’ in his Shaks. at IT Henry IV. v. v. 87, 
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is a modern building on a platform of rock, which 
appears to have been artificially levelled (BRP 
i. 216, iii. 282; SWP iii. 329). Ishak Chelo in 
1334 (Carmoly, p. 242) speaks of Halhul as con- 
taining the sepulchre of Gad, David’s seer (1 S 22°, 
28 241; Benj. of Tud. by Asher, ii. 437). See, 
further, Dillm. on Jos 15%, and Guérin, Judée, 
iii. 284 ff. C. WARREN. 


HALI (5r).—A city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19%. The site is doubtful. It may be 
the ruin ‘Alia on the hills N.E. of Achzib, about 
13 miles N.E. of Acre. See SWP vol. i. sh. iii., 
and Guérin, Galilée, ii. 62. Buhl (GAP 231) doubts 
this identification. C. R. CONDER. 


HALICARNASSUS (‘Ad:capyaccés) was one of 
the six Dorian colonies on the coast of Caria 
(see Cos). Trezen was its mother city. Though 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy (Hexapolis) 
on account of some ancient dispute (Herod. i. 144), 
it was a very important city in respect of politics, 
commerce, literature, and art. During the Persian 
domination it prospered greatly under a dynasty 
of tyrannoi established by Lygdamis. His widow, 
Artemisia, dynast in 480, possessed great influence 
with Xerxes. Maussollos (377-353) made the city 
supreme over most of Caria and part of Lycia, 
under the suzerainty of the Persian king. The 
monument built in his honour by Artemisia, his 
sister-wife, who survived him, was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world: scanty remains of 
it are now in the British Museum. Halicarnassus, 
having faithfully adhered to the Persian cause, 
endured a long siege by Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 334, and was burned by the conqueror. A 
number of the inhabitants were safe in the acro- 
polis (called Salmakis), which Alexander did not 
succeed in capturing. They rebuilt the city ; but 
it never again became a great city, though always* 
an important one till it was ruined by the Turks. 
Its prosperity benefited much from the measures 
of d Cicero when he was governor of Asia in 
B.C. 61. Its silver coinage ceased after B.C. 168; 
but it continued to coin in bronze as late as the 
3rd cent. after Christ, and appears in all the lists 
of bishoprics. In literature its greatness is shown 
by Herodotus, Dionysius the historian, Dionysius 
the writer on music, Pigres, Panyasis, etc. 

Halicarnassus was one of the states to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of the 
Jews in B.C. 139, 1 Mac 15% (see CARIA). It must 
therefore have been a free and self-governing city 
at that time. The decree of the city passed in the 
Ist cent. B.C., granting to the Jews religious 
liberty and the right to build their Proseuchat 
beside the sea (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23), attests the 
existence of an early Jewish colony in the city; 
and this was natural, as H. was a considerable 
centre of trade, owing to its favourable position 
on a bay opposite Cos, on the north-west side of 
the Ceramic Gulf. The city extended round the 
bay from promontory to promontory, and con-, 
tained, among other buildings, a famous temple of 
Aphrodite. 

The site of Halicarnassus is now called Bod- 
rum (t.e. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St. Peter 
which was built by the Knights of St. John (whose 
headquarters were in Rhodes) under their Grand 
Master de Naillac, A.D. 1404. The castle stands 
on the point of a lofty rocky promontory, which 
projects southwards, and divides the bay of Hali- 
carnassus into two harbours; in ancient times it 
was probably an island (Zephyria). A Turkish 
village occupies part of the site of the city. In 

* The language of Cicero, ad Quint. Fr. 1. i, 25 (paene desertam 


urbem), must not be pressed ; he is exaggerating his brother’s 
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the castle were found many remains of the Mau- 
soleum, which were sent to London in 1846 by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. A very full account 
of the city, with plans, etc., is to be found in the 
works of Sir C. Newton, who excavated there in 
1857. (History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchide, and Travels and Dis- 
covertes in the Levant. See also Ross, Reisen 
durch d. Inseln Griech. ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia Minor). W. M. Ramsay. 


HALL.—In Mk 15!* AV renders gow rfjs atddfjs 6 
éorw mpairwp.ov, ‘into the hall called Preetorium’ ; 
and in Lk 22 é péow rhs atdjjs, ‘in the midst of 
the hall.’ Elsewhere AV renders avAj either 
“palace: (MiG 2695255 Mik) 1454.60 ke 112!) In 
1845), when the reference is to the place where a 
governor dispensed justice; or ‘fold’ (Jn 10} 1), 
referring to the place where the flocks were kept 
all night; or ‘court’ (Rev 11?), in reference to 
the court of the temple. RV gives ‘court’ 
everywhere except in Jn 10? (10! 7 addy 7Tdv 
mpoBdrwy, AV ‘the sheepfold,? RV ‘the fold of 
the sheep,’ 101° 4 aidA7, AV and RV ‘the fold’). 
See PALACE. 

The word mparépioy is once in AV tr? ‘ Pre- 
torium’ (Mk 15! as above), and once ‘palace’ 
(Ph 1 év d\w 76 mpatwpiw, AV ‘in all the palace,’ 
AVm ‘Cesar’s court,’ RV ‘throughout the whole 
Pretorian guard, RVm ‘in the whole Pre- 
torium’). Elsewhere it is rendered either ‘common 
hall’ (Mt 2777, AVm ‘governor’s house’), or ‘ hall 
of judgment’ (Jn 18, AVm ‘Pilate’s house’), or 
‘judgment hall? (Jn 182. ® 199, Ac 23%). RV 
gives ‘palace’ in the text of all those places, with 
‘Pretorium’ in the marg., which Amer. RV pre- 
fers in the text. See PREZTORIUM. 


The RV word ‘ palace’ for pretoritwm comes from the Rhem. 
NT, which has ‘Palace’ everywhere, except Ph 113 ‘court.’ 
Wyclif’s word is always ‘moot (or mote) halle.’ Tind. intro- 
duced ‘ judgement hall.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HALLEL (552).—A name given to the group of 
psalms 113-118 inclusive, which the Jews from an 
early date have been in the habit of reciting at the 
three great feasts, at the feast of Dedication and 
at the new moons. The name ‘great Hallel’ is 
sometimes given to this group as a whole, but it 
is usually applied to Ps 136 (or Pss 120-136) with 
its twenty-six times repeated refrain of praise. 
Pss 113-118, or 115-118, are called the ‘ Egyptian’ 
or the ‘common’ Hallel. During the continuance 
of the temple the Hallel was recited on eighteen 
days in the year, but on one night alone, that of 
the passover. On that occasion it was taken in 
parts, Pss 113 and 114 being sung before the meal, 
just before the drinking of the second cup, and 
Pss 115-118 after the filling of the fourth cup. 
It is to this sacred song that reference is made in 
the phrase burjoaytes, ‘when they had sung an 
hymn,’ used of our Saviour and His disciples in 
Mt 26 and Mk 14%, See Delitzsch on Ps 113; 
Talmud, Sopherim 18, §2; and compare Edersheim, 
The Temple and its Services. |W. 'T. DAVISON. 


HALLELUJAH (nvibba ‘ praise ye J’,” ‘AN\ndoud). 
—The word occurs as a short doxology in the 
Psalms, usually at the beginning, as Ps 111. 112, 
or the end, as 104. 105, or both, as 135. 146-150; 
in 1353 use is different. Except 135, the H. 
psalms oceur in three groups, 104-106; 111-113, 
115, 117; 146-150; the 2nd being interrupted by 
Ps 114. 116. The consecutive occurrence of these 
psalms may be explained in two ways. (i.) H. 
was usually added to psalms only of a joyful char- 
acter, and these might naturally be put together 
by the compiler, just as hymns of thanksgiving 
are often put together in our modern hymn- 
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books. But we see very little evidence in the 
Psalter of arrangement according to subject. 
It seems, therefore, more probable that they 
were taken as they stand from some previous 
collection or collections in which all the psalms were 
so marked ; just as in a modern hymnary all the 
hymns taken from Hymns Ancient and Modern 
might be distinguished by Amen at the end. We 
have an even more complete example of taking 
the psalms en bloc from some other source without 
rearrangement in ‘Songs of Ascents’ (Ps 120-134). 
The occurrence of H. in Ps 106, after the doxology 
which closes Book iv., may be the insertion of a 
reviser, to make it agree with Ps 104. 105, which 
have the H. at the end, when the doxology had 
come to be regarded as part of the psalm. The 
H. psalms vary considerably in character. We find 
such different themes as the praises of the God of 
Nature (104), the God of Israel (105. 106), God who 
hears the prayer of the poor (113) and of the 
sufferer (116), the superiority of God to idols (115). 
That these psalms are late may be proved from (1) 
the fact that Jah is a contracted and later * form 
of Jahu, which occurs in the early forms Jesayahu, 
Jirmeyahu, as contrasted with the later forms 
which we know as Isaiah and Jeremiah; (2) the 
use of (generally) late grammatical forms as ° for 
constr. state, as in 113°7 °, & for wx, as a prefix in 
135? 146%-*; (3) the didactic character of 111! 112, 
in the spirit of Ps 1, the Book of Job, and later 
parts of Proverbs ; (4) the subject-matter of such 
a psalm as 147, which points back to the Restora- 
tion (147?) ; (5) the fact that the historical psalms, 
105. 106, presuppose PJE, and were therefore com- 
posed after the first compilation of the Hex. (see 
HEXATEUCH). Notice in 105%! the lice of P, as 
well as, in 105*, the locusts of JE; in 106!” Dathan 
and Abiram of JE, as well as, in 106% *!, Phinehas, 
God’s avenger of P. 

The word passed from OT to NT. In Rev 1917 
it is the keynote of the song sung by the great 
multitude in heaven, and from the Jewish it 
found its way into the Christian Church. 

F. H. Woops. 

HALLOHESH (vn\ba ‘ the speaker of charms’).— 
An individual or a family mentioned in connexion 
with the repairing of the wall (Neh 3, AV Halo- 
hesh) and the sealing of the covenant (Neh 10”). 
See GENEALOGY. 


HALLOW.—‘ Who,’ says Trench, ‘would now 
affirm of the verb “to hallow” that it is even 
obsolescent? yet Wallis two hundred years ago 
observed—‘‘it has almost gone out of use” (fere 
desuevit).’ He is condemning (in English Past 
and Present, p. 1389f.) the American Bible Union 
for dismissing from their new version words that 
have a suspicion of age upon them. And it is 
still quite true that ‘hallow’ as a biblical word is 
in active use, so that the Revisers felt no necessity 
for excluding it from either the NT of 1881 or the 
OT of 1885. In AV and RV it is used as a syno- 
nym for ‘ sanctify,’ translating in OT some part of 
wip kddash, and in NT twice rendering the verb 
ayidfw (Mt 6°, Lk 112, both in the Lord’s Prayer). 
In the Apocr. the same Gr. verb is rendered 
‘hallow’ in 1 Es 1%, Jth 933, Sir 339, 1 Mac 4; and 
the Lat. verb sanctificare in 2 Es 2*! 5”. ‘ 

In the older versions it is more common. It is 
Wyclif’s only word; thus Jn 17! ‘And I halwe 
my silf for hem, that and [1888 also] thei be halwid 
in treuthe’ ; He 2" ‘Sothely he that halowith, and 
thei that ben halowid, of oon alle.’ So Tind. in 


* See Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 149 ff., and Jastrow in Journal 
of Soc. of Bib. Lit. xiii. (1894), 101-127, and in ZAW, 1896, 
pp. 1-16. In these papers Jastrow further contends that the 
final 7° in many Heb. proper names is not a form of the Divine 
name at all, but simply an emphatic afformative. 
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Lv 2716 ‘If aman halowe a pece of his enhereted 
londe unto the Lorde, it shalbe set accordynge to 
that it beareth’; and in a marg. note on Dt 20° 
(where his text is, ‘Yf any man have bylt a new 
housse and have not dedicate it’), he says, ‘ Dedi- 
cat: the levites, I suppose, halowed them as we 
doo oure shippes.’ Ina note to Ly 8* he spells the 
word ‘holow’—‘ Hence the pope fett holowenge of 
chirches, alters, font, belles, and so forth.’ Coy. 
has ‘unhallow’ in Ezk 44” ‘they shal put of 
the clothes, wherein they have ministred . . . lest 
they onhalowe the people with their clothes.’ In 
his Expositions (Parker Soc. p. 180) on 1 Jn 238-41 
Tind. uses ‘sanctify’ and ‘hallow’ together as 
quite synonymous: ‘Christ in the Scripture is 
called The Holy, because He only sanctifieth and 
halloweth us.’ This quotation shows the origin 
of the word also: from A.S. /Adlig, holy, came 
hdigian, to make holy, middle-Eng. halyien, later 
halwe. 

The words of Mt 6°, Lk 11? are as old as Wye. 
‘halowid be thi name,’ and are found in all the 
versions except the Rhemish (1582), which has 
‘sanctified be thy name’; but the mod. editions of 
Rhem. (as 1898) have changed to ‘hallowed be thy 
name.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HALT.—1. To be lame, to limp: Gn 32*! ‘He 
halted upon his thigh’ (ia77>y yds, Amer. RV 
‘went halting’). The same vb. is tr? ‘halt’ in 
Mic 4°-7, Zeph 3 (Amer. RV always ‘is lame’). 
T. Fuller (Holy State, iii. 15) says, ‘ Wounds in 
warre are most honourable: Halting is the state- 
liest march of a Souldier; and ’tis a brave sight to 
see the flesh of an Ancient as torn as his Colours.’ 
And Rutherford, with a reference to Mic 4°%7, 
speaks of ‘God’s kirk’ (Letters, No. xli.) : ‘ He will 
have her going through a thousand deaths, and 
through hell, as a cripple woman, halting, and 
wanting the power of her one side, that God may 
be her staff.’ The adj. ‘halt’ is given as the tr. of 
xwrds in Mt 188, Mk 9%, Lk 14%, Jn 5%, though 
everywhere else (except Ac 148 ‘a cripple’ in AV 
and RY) the same adj. is rendered ‘lame’ (Mt 115 
15% 31 9]34 Lk 7221438, Ac 3287, He 12%). In Lk 
147 RV gives ‘lame,’ but keeps ‘halt’ in the other 
three places. Tind. has ‘halt’in Mt 115 ‘The 
blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers are clensed.’ 

2. To stumble, to fail, Ps 38" ‘For I am ready 
to halt,* and my sorrow is continually before me’ 
(123 y>yb, AVm ‘ready for halting,’ Del. [so Amer. 
RV] ‘ready to fall,’ with note, ‘if God does not 
graciously interpose, he will certainly fall head- 
long’; Wellh.-Furness [in PB] ‘on the verge of 
falling’); Jer 20!° ‘All my familiars watched for 
my halting’ Cyd *7p¥, Streane, ‘those who watch 
my side,’ implying a reading yby, ‘ribs,’ ‘side’; RV 
‘they that watch for my halting’; Cheyne, ‘either 
laid traps for me, or waited for me to commit 
some error for them to take advantage of,’ who 
points out that the phrase ‘my halting’ is taken[?] 
from Ps 35! 381”). To those two passages in AV 
the Eng. (not Amer.) RV adds Job 18” ‘ Calamity 
shall be ready for his halting’ (iyoss, AV and RVm 
‘at his side’), and Ps 35 ‘ But when I halted they 
rejoiced’ (y?y3, AV ‘But in mine adversity’). 
Tindal in his exposition of Mt 517-19 (Hapositions, 
Parker Soe. p. 38) shows us this meaning of ‘halt’ 
arising from the meaning already illustrated, ‘I 
come not to destroy the law, but to repair it only, 
and to make it go upright where it halteth.? Then 
cf. Glanvill (Ser. 5), ‘We have many observers, 
whose malice makes them critical and curious; 
they lay in wait for our haltings, and are glad at 
heart when they have caught an opportunity to 
revile us.’ In Preface to AV 1611 the translators 


* In this passage in AV Bunyan found the name of Mr. Ready- 
to-halt. 
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say of Roman Catholic scholars that they ‘doe 
either make new Translations themselves, or follow 
new ones of other mens making, or note the 
vulgar Interpretor for halting.’ 

3. To waver, 1 K 187 *‘ How long halt ye between 
two opinions?’ (o'70B ops; Amer. RV ‘go ye halt- 
ing’). The figure is the uncertain gait of one who 
is divided in mind between J” and Baal. The same 
verb is used in v.”6 of the irregular dance round the 
altar of Baal. Cf. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 343, ‘ Their 
religion halteth betwixt divers religions of the 
Turkes, Persians, and Christians of the Iacobite 
and Nestorian Sects.’ 

The mod. sense of come to a standstill, stop, 
does not occur in AV, but. is introduced by RV 
into Is 10® ‘This very day shall he halt at Nob’ 
(rby5, AV ‘remain’). J. HASTINGS. 


HAM (on, Xcau).—The name of one of Noah’s 
three sons (Gn 10! etc.), and founder of one of the 
three great families into which the biblical ethno- 
logists divide the world. There seems little doubt 
that this word is the Egyptian name of Egypt 
(Hier. Kem, sometimes p ?@’ o-n-Kem, ‘land’ of 
Egypt,’ Demot. Kemi, Theb. Kéme, Bashm. Kéme, 
Memph. Khéme),and indeed in the poetical language 
of the Psalms the ‘land of Ham’ is a synonym for 
Mizraim (105%: ?7 106”, ef. 78°; Brugsch, Geogr. 
Inschr. 73). The meaning of the word is ‘black,’ 
which appears in the Arab. ahamm, fem. hammé, 
as well as in many Coptic derivatives (Peyron, 
Lex. Copt. 66). The origin of the appellation is to 
be found in the blackness of the soil of the Delta 
(Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 33), since the Egyptians 
do not call themselves by this name, which corre- 
sponds with an epithet applied to rich soils gener- 
ally (Ebers, Zgypten wu. die Biicher Mose’s, 55). 

2. The narrative of Gn 97-4 has been analyzed 
with great ingenuity by Budde (Urgeschichte, 
290ff.), partly after the suggestions of Well- 
hausen, whose results are in the main as follows. 
The narrative is based on a document in which the 
place of Ham was occupied by Canaan; this is 
rendered practically certain by vv.™-%, in which 
Noah, perceiving what his youngest son had done 
unto him, proceeds to curse Canaan, who is men- 
tioned no less than three times in Noah’s speech 
(vv.75-27), It is therefore probable that in v.” 
‘Ham, the father of Canaan,’ is a correction for 
‘Canaan’ (cf. for the method 1 Ch 20°), and indeed 
these words show very clear signs of alteration. 
The family of Noah, then, according to the earlier 
account, consisted of Shem, Japheth, Canaan; and 
the legend accounts for the subjugation of the 
third to the two others, implying a state of things 
in which the word ‘Canaanite’ was synonymous 
with ‘slave.’ The act imputed to Canaan is that 
of a little boy, and hence chronological difficulties 
arise if the Noah of the story be identified with 
the Noah of the Flood. The three sons, moreover, 
represent nations occupying the same country 
(probably Canaan), whose mutual relation is ac- 
counted for by the story, but who do not appear 
to have been intended to represent the progenitors 
of the nations of the earth. While the name 
‘Shem’ lends itself readily to interpretation, if a 
caste be signéfied (‘men of name’ or ‘note,’ whence 
‘name’ or ‘note’ became personified), only vague 
conjectures can be made about the original import 
of ‘Japheth’ ; but 1. 16 of the Marseilles inscrip- 
tion shows us that we possess only an imperfect 
tradition of the caste-system in Semitic peoples. 

3. The same ethnologist who made Noah the 
second founder of the human race had to divide the 
nations of the earth among his sons; the names 
Shem and Japheth being unknown except in 
this tradition, could be employed without diffi- 
culty; but the name ‘Canaan’ had very distinct 
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import, and yet was too insignificant to count as 
one of the three world-races. For this name, 
therefore, in the ethnological table another known 
name was substituted, and the native name of 
Egypt lent itself well to this purpose. That Cush 
and Mizraim should be included under the name 
of Kemi need occasion no surprise, as these two 
nations were known conjointly; that Cush is 
made the eldest son (Gn 10°) is perhaps due to 
Ethiopia being farthest from Palestine, but it may 
have political significance. That Canaan should 
be reckoned as Hamite has been thought strange, 
some accounting for it on the ground of national 
antipathy on the part of the Israelites, while 
others (e.g. Dillmann, ad Joc.) thought it due to 
a tradition current in antiquity which made 
the Canaanites immigrants from the South. 
The above account of the introduction of the 
name Ham really gets rid of the difficulty ; for 
Canaan’s place having been taken by Ham, a 
place had to be found for Canaan, and this could 
only be in Ham’s family. Ham’s name was not 
substituted for Canaan’s in the speech of Noah, 
partly perhaps owing to its repeated recurrence, 
partly perhaps because the curse of slavery could 
not be made to fall on the powerful nations repre- 
sented by Ham’s elder children. The recension of 
Gn which we have, where the father is made to 
sin, and one of the sons to receive the curse, shows 
us the difficulty solved as far as it was capable of 
solution. 

4. The classification of Canaan under Ham led 
to a serious result for the ethnological table: 
whereas Canaan in the older scheme represented 
a subject caste, the name now had to include all 
the non-Israelitic inhabitants of Palestine, among 
whom were many races decidedly ‘Semitic’ in 
character, such as the Pheenicians. Some further 
difficulty was introduced by confusion between 
the Cush and the Cossaei, but the ground for 
making all the tribes mentioned in vy.’ etc. 
Cushites will probably remain hidden long. The 
Put (which see) are probably included with the 
Egyptians and Nubians as being in any case a 
southern race. The Egyptian classification of 
mankind compared by M. Lefébure (PSBA, 1887, 
p. 167 ff.), while it offers some slight analogy to 
that with which we are dealing, does not seem to 
explain the name ‘ Ham,’ or throw any real light 
on the problems. 

5. The name ‘Ham’ occurs in 1 Ch 4%, where 
certain settlers at Gerar found the land quiet and 
well cultivated, because the previous inhabitants 
were ‘from Ham.’ Some of the Rabbis compared 
the statement in Jg 1877”, where very similar 
language is used about people who lived ‘after the 
fashion of the Sidonians’ (also, according to the 
tables, Hamites, through Canaan), and indeed the 
passage of Ch would seem to be modelled on that 
of Jg. It is not, however, easy to render the 
words in Ch satistactorily, since ‘from Ham’ 
should mean from the country called Ham, which 
is not here very intelligible, and ‘of the children 
of Ham,’ or ‘from the days of Ham,’ would not 
naturally be thus abbreviated. There is there- 
fore ground for supposing the text corrupt, and 
indeed the Pesh. substituted o79 ‘ of them’ for the 
ng 7p of the text. An easier alteration is onan, 
supposing that word to have the sense of the 
analonoud Syriac form j’73» ‘ peaceful, easy-going,’ 
of which examples are given in Thes. Syr. col. 2314. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

HAM.—According to Gn 14° Chedorlaomer and 
his allies smote the Zuzim (who may be the same 
as the Zamzummim of Dt 2”) on2. This last is 
vocalized in MT 072, which is represented by AV, 
RV ‘in Ham.’ Jerome (Quest. in libr. Gen.) reads 
nha. Most of the VSS vocalize 073, hence LXX dua 
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avrois, ‘with them.’ Olshausen conjectures non3 
‘in Hamath.’ It is most probable that a proper 
name is intended. If ‘Ham’ be the correct read- 
ing, it is the name of a place that is otherwise 
unknown. Dillmann, followine Tuch, suggests 
that it may have been the ancient name of the 
Ammonite capital Rabbath Ammon. The strange 
argument of Sayce (HCM 160f.), that the form 57 
points to a direct transcription of Gn 14 from a 
cuneiform document, is dealt with by Ball (SBOT, 
ad loc.). J. A, SELBIE, 


HAM (on), Land of.—A poetical designation of 
Egypt, used in the Psalms in reference to the so- 
journ there of the children of Isr. (Ps 105-7 1062) ; 
so also ‘ the tabernacles (RV ‘ tents’) of H.’ (Ps 78*) 
stands for ‘the dwellings of the Egyptians.’ Prob- 
ably in Heb. thought H. was here used as the 
name of the son of Noah rather than as a name 
for Egypt. Two derivations have been proposed 
for it: (1) The native name for Egypt itself was 
Kmt, in Coptic times pronounced Kémi (hardly 
Khémi), and strictly signifying the ‘ black land’ or 
alluvial soil of the cultivable part, as opposed to 
the Deshert or ‘red land,’ 7.e. the sandy deserts 
which enclosed Kémi on all sides except the N. 
(2) The chief Priapic god of the Egyptians was 
sometimes called Menu (in Greek Min), but at 
other times probably Khem. If the latter reading 
is correct, it is almost identical with the name of 
the progenitor of the Hamitic peoples, and it is 
very remarkable that the most primitive sculptures 
hitherto found in Egypt represent this god (see 
Petrie’s Koptos). Menu was especially worshipped 
on the important route from the coast of the Red 
Sea to Koptos, and this would impress the fact of 


his worship on the E. neighbours of Egypt. The 
characteristics of Menu are in accord with the 
shamelessness recorded of H. in Gn 9%, The 


derivation from Amd? is improbable, for phonetic 
reasons. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


HAMAN (jon, ‘Auady), the son of Hammedatha, 
appears in the Bk of Est as the enemy of the 
Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasuerus. He is 
described as the Agagite (Est 31° ete.), but in the 
LXX as a Bugean (Bovyaios, 3! 12°), or a Macedonian 
(9%4 16°). The Heb. term we should probably 
understand of a descent from the Amalekite king 
Agag (so Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 5, and Targ.), in which 
case the author of the book perhaps meant to con- 
trast the descendant of Israel’s ancient enemy with 
Mordecai, the descendant of Kish, the Benjamite. 
Provoked by Mordecai’s refusal to bow before him, 
H. procured from the king a decree authorizing 
the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
dominions on the 13th Adar. He also prepared a 
gallows 50 cubits high for Mordecai. But queen 
Esther, having heard of the plot, invited H. and 
the king to a banquet, and there denounced H., 
who was forthwith hanged on his own gallows. 
The queen also obtained permission for her 
countrymen to defend themselves, and among 
other victims of the Jews’ vengeance the ten sons 
of H. were slain and their bodies gibbeted. 

In later times, at the Feast of Purim, it seems to 
have been customary to hang an effigy of H.; but 
as the gibbet was sometimes made in the form of 
a cross, riots between Jews and Christians were 
the result, and a warning against insults to the 
Christian faith was issued by the emperor Theo- 
dosius U1. (Cod. Theod. XVI. viii. 18; cf. 21). The 
origin of the name H. is uncertain; Jensen con- 
nects it with the name of an Elamite divinity, 
Humman or Humban (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. 8.v.). 

H. A. WHITE. 

HAMATH (nxn ‘fortress,’ ‘citadel,’ or perhaps 
‘sacred enclosure,’ see W. R. Smith, RS? 140 [ed.? 
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p- 150]; ‘Hudé, ‘Eud0, Aiud, Emath).—At the time 
of Amos, this was the chief city of a kingdom of 
the same name which surrounded the capital, 
extending to the S. of Riblah and even including 
that place (2 K 23% etc.). Situated on the banks 
of the Orontes (now called e/-Asi), in a narrow 
valley with Jebel al-A‘a on its north and south- 
east, and the Nusairiyeh mountains (the Mons 
Bargylus of the ancients) to the west, it lay on a 
very frequented and convenient trade-route. The 
opening between the Nusairfyeh mountains above 
Tripoli and the north point of the Lebanon chains 
is called in the OT ‘the entrance of Hamath’ 
(Nu 348, Jos 135, Ezk 47871). N. of Homs the 
Orontes pass leads to Hamath, S. toward Baal- 
gad in Ceele-Syria, E. to the great plain of the 
Syrian desert, and W. to the Kal'at al-Hosn and 
the Mediterranean. 

‘The entrance’ or ‘the approach’ to Hamath is 
often mentioned as a territorial limit (Nu 348, Jg 
3? etc.), and usually denotes the accepted northern 
boundary of Tie bed dominion (Jos 13°). The 
province is called ‘Great Hamath’ (Am 67), and 
is mentioned with Damascus, Tyre, and Zidon 
(Zec 9°), as well as with Arpad (Jer 4975), in the 
prophecies against Hadrach. 

Originally a Hamite colony (Gn 10%), it flourished 
at the time of David (2S 8!) under a king named 
Toi (or Tou), who had friendly intercourse with 
the Israelitish ruler. Hamath (possibly identical 
with Hamath-Zobah [which see] of 2 Ch 8°) 
came, however, afterwards under the dominion of 
Solomon (compare 1K 97+-*4 with 2 Ch 84), and 
its king was no doubt among the many princes 
who ‘brought presents and served Solomon all 
the days of his life.’ Hamath was regarded as 
the granary of N. Syria, and there Solomon built 
store-cities (2 Ch 84). But, on the death of that 
king, Hamath seems to have regained her inde- 
pendence, as is shown by the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser II. (B.C. 860), where we see that her king, 
Irhuléni, made an alliance with the Hittites, 
Damascus (under Addu -idri=Ben-Hadad=Ben- 
Hadad-hidri), Ahab of Israel, and several other 
states. Jeroboam II. of Israel, about the year 
B.C. 810, ‘recovered Hamath’ (2 K 14?8) from 
Judah, and partly destroyed it, as well as Gath, 
which, in the prophecies of Amos, is spoken of along 
with it (Am 67). In the Assyrian inscriptions 
Eni-tlu (Eniel), king of Hamath, brings tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser I. (730), who had parcelled out 
the land of Hamath among his generals, annexing 
19 districts to Assyria, and transported 1223 people 
of Hamath to the sources of the Tigris. Sargon 
boasts of having rooted out the land of Hamath 
and dyed the skin of the foolish (?) Jlu-bi’di 
(variant Yaw-bi'dv) like wool, colonizing Hamath 
with 4300 Assyrians. One of those exiled thither 
by this king was the Mede Deioces. After what 
seems to have been the capture of the place by 
Sennacherib’s Rabshakeh, or ‘chief of the captains,’ 
Hamath lost much of its importance. It is spoken 
of in Is 11" as one of the places containing 
Israelitish exiles, and is mentioned in 1 Mac 12” 
in connexion with the movements of Jonathan 
and Demetrius. 

The Greeks and Romans knew it under the name 
oz Epiphaneia, which had been given to it by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. I. vi. 2), though 
the inhabitants still called it Hamath, and its 
present name, Hamdh, is but slightly changed 
from its old form. In 1310 Abulfeda, the 
eminent Arabian scholar, a descendant of the 
family of Saladin, was appointed governor of the 
district, which had been under the Moslem power 
since A.D. 639, and with his death (1331) Hamath’s 
prosperity declined. 

In 1812 Burckhardt visited Hamath, saw the 
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‘Hamath-stones’ (so-called Hittite inscriptions in 
relief on black close-grained basalt); and the 
enormous water -wheels, used for bringing the 
waters of the Orontes to the houses and gardens 
situated on the hill above the river. He does not, 
however, mention the catacombs, said to have ex- 
isted high up on the right bank. The town, which 
is divided into four quarters, Hadher, el-Jisr, el- 
Aleyat, and el-Medine (the quarter of the Chris- 
tians), contained at Burckhardt’s visit about 4446 
houses and nearly 11,000 male inhabitants. 
LirzraturE.—Pococke, Description of the East, u. i. 143 ff. ; 
Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (1822), pp. 
145ff.; Robinson, BRP? iii. 551; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.8 398 f. ; 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 275ff.; Sayce, HCM (Index); Hommel, 
Semit. Volker, i. 189; Driver on Am 62; E. Meyer, Geschichte, 
197. I. A. PINCHES. 


HAMATHITE (‘nonz).—The gentilic name from 
HAMATH (which see), Gn 10%=1 Ch 1”. 


HAMATH-ZOBAH (nzis-non, B Barcw8d, A Aludd 
Xwd, Luc. ‘EualcovBd).—The identity of this city 
is still doubtful. By some scholars it is even re- 
garded as the same as Hamath, but the Greek 
form Bo.cw8dé would seem to indicate that it was 
distinct from that place. It is mentioned only 
once in the Scriptures (2 Ch 8*), when Solomon is 
said to have ‘prevailed against it,’ and, being 
spoken of in connexion with Tadmor and Hamath, 
we may conclude that it was in the same neighbour- 
hood. That it was another Hamath to which 
Zobah was added to distinguish it from the better- 
known city of Hamath is possible, but at present 
unprovable. It has not yet been found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, consequently no light is 
thrown on it from that source. I. i PINCHES. 


HAMMATH (nen ‘hot spring ’).—‘ Father of the 
house of Rechab,’ 1 Ch 2%. See GENEALOGY. 


HAMMATH (nen ‘hot spring’).—One of the 
‘fenced’ cities of Naphtali, Jos 19°, probably the 
same as Hammon of 1 Ch 6% [Heb. ©] and Ham- 
moth-dor of Jos 21°". It is doubtless the Hamata 
of the Talmud (Erubin, v. 5; Megillah, 26), the 
Emmaus or Ammathus of Jos. (Ant. XVIII. ii. 3) 
and the modern Hammém, 35 minutes’ walk 8. of 
Tiberias, so famous for its hot baths. There are 
four springs, the water of which reaches a tempera- 
ture of 144° Fahr. The taste is described by 
Robinson as excessively salt and bitter, like that of 
heated sea-water ; there is also a strong smell of 
sulphur, but no taste of it. The neighbourhood is 
crowded, especially in the month of July, with 
patients from all parts of Syria. The baths are 
considered to be very efficacious in rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


LITERATURE. — Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 207; Robinson, 
BRP? ii. 383 ff. ; G. A. Smith, HGHL 450. ; Guérin, Galilée, 
i. 270 ff.; Buhl, GAP 115, 226 ; Guthe, ZDPV xiii. (1891) 284; 
Wilson, Recovery of Jerus. 362. J. A. SELBIE: 


HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF, AV The tower 
of Meah (axa Sun, ripyos r&v éxaréy, turris centum 
cubitorum, turris Emath), Neh 3! 12°.—A tower 
on the walls ef Jerus. which stood near the tower 
of Hananely(which see), between the Sheep gate 
on the east and the Fish gate on the west. These 
two towers, which apparently had not been pulled 
down when the walls were dismantled in the time 
of Ezra, were probably situated near the north- 
eastern corner of the city (cf. Jer 31°8, Zec 14%), 
Perhaps they were both defences of the fortress 
(birah) which commanded the temple area. The 
origin of the name ‘ tower of Hammeah,’ or ‘ tower 
of the hundred’ (RVm), is obscure. It has been 
suggested in explanation that the tower was 100 
cubits high, or that it was approached by 100 steps, 
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or that it required a garrison of 100 men (see 
Ryssel, ad loc., pp. 153, 201f.). H. A. WHITE. 


HAMMEDATHA (s7720, ‘Audda0os [?,-7s]), Est 3! 2 
8° 914) __The father of Haman. The name is 
probably Persian; for the termination compare 
Aridatha ; possibly the etymology is méh= moon + 
data=given (Oxf. Heb. Lew.). 


HAMMELECH (3527) occurs as a proper name in 
AV and RVm of Jer 36% 38°, but there is little 
doubt that the rendering ought to be ‘ the king,’ 
asin RV and AVm (LXX roo Bacidéws). 


HAMMER.—The Heb. word n2p2 makkdbah (in 
Jg 4°! nap) is tr. in Arab. by two words, mitadat, 
a wooden mallet, and matrakat, the ordinary 
Arabie word for a hammer. It was a mitadat, 
a mallet used by the Bedawin and others for 
driving tent pegs into the ground, which Jael 
used to kill Sisera, Je 44. By many, makkdbdh is 
considered to be the source of the name Maccabeus, 
which would thus, mean ‘the hammerer.’ xwe 
puttish (Is 41’, used fig. in Jer 23” of the word of 
the LorD, and in 50°? of Babylon, ‘the hammer of 
the whole earth’) is evidently the same as the 
Arab. fatis, a large heavy hammer. 

The hammer is probably the most ancient of all 
tools. Inits original form, astone held in the hand, 
it is often used at the present day. The form soon 
changed ; a stick fastened to the stone gave the blow 
more precision and greater force. Metals super- 
seded stones, and great variety was given to the 
shape of the hammer head, so 
as to produce a more exact 
effect. The hammer is a most 
important and valuable tool; 
the permanent effect produced 
by a blow of the lightest 
hammer is greater than that 
obtained by the steady pressure 
of a mass of iron many hundred 
times its weight. 

Different handicrafts require 
hammers of different shapes and 
weights, and, in Syria, each 
kind has a distinctive name. 
The hammers used in carpentry 
and smith work are much the 
same as those used in the same 
occupations in Europe. But in 
masonry the variety of hammers 
is great. In the quarry the 
rock is split by a large hammer, 
weighing from 18 to 22 Ib., 
called the mahaddi. The head 
of this hammer is round at one 
end, being used for driving wedges into the rock. 
The other end is flattened from side to side, so as to 
confine the impact toa 
narrow line. ‘This end 
of the hammer is used 
to strike the rock be- 
tween the wedges, and 
the constant beating 
causes a vibration in 
the rock, which in- 
creases till it splits 
in the line of the 
wedges. 

When the stone 
comes from the quarry, 
it is roughly shaped by 
the mahaddi, and the 
mason takes another 
kind of hammer _ to 
square it and give it a shape to fit it for build- 
ing. 


MAHADDI. 


sHABOF. 


This hammer is called the shakif. Both ends 
of the head of this hammer are square, but the 
one is 1 in. square and flat, the other is nearly 
2 in. square, but sunk in the centre to the 
depth of half an inch, so that the edges are sharp. 
The flat end is used for striking off projections, 
while the end with sharpened edges is used for 
squaring and trimming the stone. The stone is 
often used for building after being trimmed by the 
shakif, but sometimes a border is made round 
the face of the stone, leaving the middle rough. 


Ae 
HEAD OF SHAHUTAH OR MINHAT. 
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This is done by the 07%, which is a hammer with 
one end pointed, and the other flat and chisel- 
shaped. 

When the stone is to be made smooth it is first 
made quite flat with the pointed end of the dk, 
and is then worked over with a hammer called the 
shahitah or nuinhat. 

The shahitah has two very broad chisel-shaped 
ends, about 4 in. broad, cut into a number of 
teeth like a saw. The teeth at one end are coarse 
and about 12 in number, and at the other end 
smaller and about 24 in number. 

When the stone has been carefully gone over 
with the shahitah it is sometimes polished. This 
is done by rubbing it with another stone, sand 
and water being put between. 

All these tools are of very ancient date. In the 
oldest part of the temple of Baalbek marks of all 
of these tools are found. Even the three immense 
stones in the west wall have their upper and under 
surfaces smoothed with the shahitah, only the tool 
seems to have been much smaller than the one 
used in Lebanon at the present 
time, being only about 2 or 24 
in. broad. 

The hammer and chisel are 
used for very fine work, such as 
carving, or when a very sharp 
fine edge is to be given to a 
stone, seldom for any other 
purpose. The chisel is made 
of filesteel. Thehammer, called 
a matrakat, is so shaped that ; 
lines drawn along the faces of MASONS MATRAKAT. 
the hammer would meet nearly at the end of the 
handle. Wooden mallets are never used. 

The stone of Lebanon is very hard limestone, 
which explains why hammers are preferred to 
chisels in hewing it. W. CARSLAW. 


HAMMOLECHETH (notin ‘the queen’ ?).—Ace. 
to the genealogy in 1 Ch 717-38 H. was the daughter 
of Machir and sister of Gilead. The correctness 
of the text is not beyond suspicion, LXX reads 
Manréxe0. See GENEALOGY. 


HAMMON (ji2n ‘hot spring’). —41. A town in 
Naphtali, 1 Ch 6% [Heb.“], prob. identical with 
HAMMATH (which see). 2. A town in Asher, Jos 
19. Its site is uncertain. Schultz suggested “Aw 
| Hamil, some 10 miles south of Tyre, but Robinson 
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(BRP? iii. 66 note) lays no great stress upon this 
identification. Renan (Mission de Phénicie, 708 ff.) 
found at Khurbet Umm el-‘Amud, near the coast im- 
mediately N. of the Ladder of Tyre, two Phoenician 
inscriptions (CJS vol. i. pt.i.) in honour of Baal 
Hammon.: In the valley to the E. is ‘Ain Hamil. 
Umm el- Amid, ‘mother of the pillar,’ includes the 
ruins of a building which is probably a temple of 
Baal. On the hill side lies a great sarcophagus 
with a rudely carved eagle. The texts belong to 
the Ptolemaic period (3rd cent. B.c.). The name 
may be that of the Egyptian God Amanu or Amen. 
See SWP vol. i. sh. ili., and vol. iii. Appendix. 
The identification of Hammon with Umm el-‘Amid 
is also considered by Guérin (Ga/lilée, ii. 141) and 
Buhl (GA P 229) to be the most probable. 
C. R. CONDER. 

HAMMOTH-DOR (7x2 nd).—A Levitical city in 
Naphtali, Jos 21”, probably identical with Ham- 
MATH (which see). 


HAMMUEL (5yx2n, AV Hamuel).—A Simeonite 
of the family of Shaul, 1 Ch 4%. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HAMONAH (asin ‘ multitude,’ LXX Todvdvdpror). 
—The name of a city to be built in commemora- 
tion of the defeat (?) of Gog (Ezk 391%). The pas- 
sage is obscure, and the originality as well as the 
precise reading of the MT doubtful. Instead of 
mid Wyrow on, Cornill would read A307 7D Sand it 
is all over with this multitude.’ If the words are 
an interpolation, the allusion may be to the city 
of Bethshean, which may have derived its name 
Scythopolis from the Scythian invasion in the 7th 
cent. B.c. (See Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, 
193). J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMON-GOG (35: json ‘Gog’s multitude,’ LXX 76 
modvdvdprov Tod [y).—The name to be given to the 
valley (outside the Holy Land) where Gog and all 
his multitude are to be buried (Ezk 391). This 
valley, according to the MT, was the ‘ Valley of 
the Travellers’ (027), a designation which is not 
found elsewhere. Hence J. D. Michaelis, followed 
by Bertholet and many others, reads aay (Abarim, 
Nu 27” 3347). From the mountain of this name a 
valley may well have been called Abarim, and 
the locality suits the context. See further the 
Comm. of Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, Davidson, and 
Bertholet. ’ J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMOR (10n ‘he-ass’) appears in Gn 3319 34, 
Jos 24%, Jg 9% as ‘the father of Shechem,’ a 
Hivite by race, and ‘the prince (v3) of the land’ 
(Gn 34°). Jacob bought ‘the parcel of ground, 
where he had spread his tent,’ from the Hamorites, 
the Bené Hamor (Gn 33” (J), cf. Jos 248”). A differ- 
ent tradition is preserved in Gn 482 (E), where 
Jacob gives Shechem to Joseph, and speaks of 
having won it by force of arms from the Amorite. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, having been wronged 
by Shechem, Shechem makes an offer to take her 
as his wife; and is supported in his claim by his 
father, Hamor, who proposes also that there should 
be freedom of marriage between the families of 
Jacob and Hamor (3414-1), To this the sons of 
Jacob give their consent on condition that the 
Shechemites accept the rite of circumcision. The 
Shechemites agree to the terms, and are circum- 
cised (v.44). On the third day, when the Shechemites 
were unable through illness to defend themselves, 
Simeon and Leviand their followers fell upon them, 
murdered Hamor and Shechem, and carried away 
Dinah to their own home. 

In this narrative the narrator has combined two 
variant traditions. ‘In the one, Hamor conducts 
the negotiations with Jacob regarding Dinah for 


his son (vv.* & 81°); he receives a reply (vv.151"), 
and in due course lays it before the assembled 
citizens of the town for their approval (vv.7’*4). 
In the other, Shechem himself asks Dinah from 
her father and brothers, and after their reply 
(v.ut-) immediately submits to the conditions they 
require (v.1%).?. The former is probably the narra- 
tive of P, the latter that of J. 

That, under the imagery of events occurring in 
the history of a single family, the story preserves 
the recollection of important episodes in an earl 

hase of the Israelite community, is a view whic 
fas been maintained, in recent years, by many 
scholars, and most ably, perhaps, by Wellhausen 
in his Composition des Hexateuchs (see especially 

p. 312-319, 353-355). According to this view, 
Hamer and Shechem personify Canaanite clans in 
central Palestine; and Dinah a branch of the 
Israelite race, which settling in that region became 
rapidly merged with the native population. The 
attack by Simeon and Levi would then represent 
the recollection of some treacherous violation by 
these tribes of the terms upon which the new 
settlers had been welcomed and acknowledged. 

The fact that Hamor means ‘an ass,’ and Shechem 
‘a shoulder’ or ‘a mountain-ridge,’ makes it prob- 
able that we have in these names the appellatives 
of clans and families rather than of individuals. 
Mr. G. Buchanan Gray (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, pp. 90, 99-115) has shown, as the result of 
investigating animal names, that ‘ before the amal- 
gamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation, totem 
worship and totem organization existed among 
some of the peoples of Canaan’ (p. 115); and it is 
not unreasonable to connect such names as ‘ass’ 
(Hamor), ‘wild ass’ (Piram Jos 10°, Anah Gn 36?, 
Arad Jg 1%), ‘mouse’ (Achbor Gn 36%), with the 
‘totem-clans’ among the early inhabitants of 
Canaan (cf. Jacobs, Biblical Archeology, pp. 64- 
103, on ‘ Totem-Clans in the Bible’). 

H. E. RYLE. 

HAMRAN (j72n), 1 Ch 14 (AV Amram). — An 
Edomite. In Gn 36° the name is more correctly 
given as Hemdan (cf. Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT on 
1 Ch 14), 


HAMUL (‘5 ‘spared’; on the form see Wellh. 
Sam. 19).—A son of Perez and grandson of Judah, 
Gn 46"=1 Ch 2°, Nu 261. The gentilic Hamulites 
(b:pn7) occurs in Nu 26", 


HAMUTAL (>on 2 K 233! and 2418, Jer 52 ac- 
cording to MT vocalization. In these last two 
occurrences the consonants give the form Hamital 
buon, and this is supported by LXX in all three 
cases: ‘Auetral, Merdr, ‘Auerradd B, ‘Aura, ‘“Auirdd, 
‘Apiradd A, ‘Awirdd Luc., meaning possibly ‘kin 
to the dew’ or ‘my kinsman (lit. husband’s father) 
is the dew’).—Mother of the kings Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. (See on the meaning of 
the name, Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 63 ; Hommel, 
Anc. Heb. Trad. 322). C. F. BURNEY. 


HANAMEL (by23n, perhaps for byjin ‘EI is 
gracious’; but see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 307, 
n. 2).—Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his uncle 
Shallum. k& was from H. that Jeremiah, having 
the right of redemption, bought a field at Ana- 
thoth. Although Jerus. was besieged at the time, 
the purchase was readily made by the prophet 
because of his assurance that the time venta come 
when property would once more be secure (Jer 
Spe CEU IED ce. J. A. SELBIE. 


HANAN (j3n, ‘Avdv).—4. One of the Levites who 
assisted Ezra in reading and explaining the Law to 
the people (Neh 87). He is probably the same as 
the Levite Hanan who signed the covenant (Neh 


Se 
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10° [Heb."]), as several of the Levit. names in this 
passage are found also in 8’. The name is wanting 
in the LXX of 87 and of 10! (BN*); but in 
1 Es 9* we find Ananias (‘Avavias A, “Avvas B). 
2. The son of Zaccur the son of Mattaniah, one of 
the four treasurers appointed by Neh. over the 
storehouses in which the tithes were kept (Neh 
13%), He was probably a Levite, and perhaps 
represented the singers and porters; for in 11” 
12°. 25.35 Mattaniah is named as a Levit. house 
representing the sons of Asaph. Others, however, 
regard H. as a layman. 3. A Benjamite chief 
(1 Ch 8%). 4. The youngest son of Azel, a descend- 
ant of Saul (1 Ch 8**=9*). 5, One of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 11%). 6. The son of Igdaliah. The 
sons of H. had a chamber in the temple (Jer 354). 
7. The head of a family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2%, Neh 7*). Called Anan 
in 1 Es 5. 8.9. Two of ‘the chiefs of the people’ 
who sealed the covenant bore this name (Neh 
10? 26), See GENEALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


HANANEL (5y3:n ‘El is gracious’). — The name 
of a tower on the wall of Jerusalem. It is four 
times mentioned in OT: in Neh 3! in connexion 
with the repairing, and in 12% in connexion with 
the dedication of the walls; in Jer 31® and 
Zec 14! as a boundary of the restored and glorified 
Jerusalem. In both the passages in Neh it is 
coupled with the tower of Hammeah (which see), 
and some have supposed it to be identical with the 


latter. From Neh 12%9 we gather that these two(?) 
towers lay between the Sheep gate and the Fish 
gate, and from Jer and Zec that the tower of 


Hananel was at the N.E. corner of the city. 
Conder thinks that Hananel and Hammeah be- 
longed to the ‘castle’ or ‘fortress’ (btrah Neh 
28, in Gr. Bdpis, Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 3; BJ I. iii. 
3, v. 4) of the temple. See JERUSALEM. Ryle 
(Lzr. and Neh. 173) also suggests that Hananel 
may have been ‘an outwork of the great fortress 
at the point where the city wall ran into it.’ A 
similar opinion is expressed by Buhl (GAP 141). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
HANANI (un, ‘Avavl, ‘Avavias Neh 7?).—4. A 
brother, or more prob. near kinsman, of Neh., who 
brought tidings to Susa of the distressed condition 
of the Jews in Pal. (Neh 1”). Under Neh. he was 
made one of the governors of Jerus. (77). The name 
is perhaps a shortened form of Hananiah. 2. A son 
of Heman (1 Ch 254). 3. The father of Jehu the 
seer (1 K 161). It was H. who, according to the 
Chronicler, reproved Asa for entering into alliance 
with Syria, and whom the angry king cast into 
prison (2 Ch 16’). 4, A priest of the sons of Immer 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). Called 
Ananias in 1 Es 9%. 5. A chief musician men- 
tioned in connexion with the dedication of the 
walls of Jerus. (Neh 12°*), H. A. WHITE. 


HANANIAH (377339 47339 ‘J” hath been gracious’). 
—1. One of the prophets of the anti-Chaldzan 
party (LXX calls him Yevdorpogyrys) in the reign of 
Zedekiah. His encounter with Jeremiah is related 
in Jer 28._ A native of Gibeon, he was probably 
a priest (Jos 211"), like Jeremiah himself, whose 
characteristic style he seems to imitate in his 
attack. He, too, stands in the temple (cf. 267), 
and, using Jeremiah’s constant title for God, he 
prophesies the return from Babylon within two 
years (contrast Jeremiah’s seventy, 25!) of the 
temple vessels, Jeconiah, and the captives (con- 
trast 22?” 272), and then, pointing to the yoke on 
Jeremiah’s neck (272), he concludes as he had 
begun: ‘I will break the yoke of the king of 
Babylon.’ With sad irony Jeremiah replied : 
‘Amen; the Lord do so,’ and then pointed out 
that, as the general tone of former true prophecy 


had been minatory, a prophecy of peace would 
need an accurate fulfilment to vindicate its divine 
origin. H. then repeated his oracle in symbolic 
form (cf. 19°), breaking Jeremiah’s yoke. Jeremiah 
retired in silence, but soon returned to tell H. that 
his breaking the wooden bar merely signified that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke would be of iron, and to 
announce H.’s death—the punishment of a lying 
prophet (Dt 18”), who had spoken also rebelling 
against the Lord (Dt 13°). Within two months 
H. died (Jer 2817). 

2. ‘The first of Daniel’s three companions (Dn 1°), 
He received the name of Shadrach (whose mean- 
ing is much disputed ; see Bevan, Comm. on Dan., 
p- 61). They joined Daniel in his ascetic resolve, 
and shared his triumph (129) and subsequent peril 
(2%), Through their prayers (27!) the king’s 
dream was revealed to Daniel, and at his request 
(2°) they were appointed ‘over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon,’ and still further promoted 
(8°) after their miraculous deliverance from the 
fiery furnace. In the Gr. interpolation after Dn 
3% Azariah is most prominent (Song of the three 
Children vv.” 7°, contrast ®°). Their deliverance is 
alluded to 1 Mac 2°, He 11°34, 3, See No. 2 in 
nextarticle. 4 1 Ch 3-214 son of Zerub., identified 
by Lord A. Hervey with Joanan (Lk 3”), Rhesa being 
a title of Zerub. which has crept into the text 
(Smith, DB s. GENEALOGY OF CHRIST). Bertheau 
conjectures that the six names in 1 Ch 37! are all 
sonsof H. 5, 1Ch8*a Benjamite. 6. 1 Ch 25+ % 
a ‘son’ of Heman, leader of the 16th course of 
temple musicians. 7. 2 Ch 26" one of Uzziah’s 
captains who superintended the organization of the 
army. 8. Ezr 108, 1 Es 9° Ananias, one of those 
‘that had married strange women.’ 9. See No.4in 
next article. 40. Neh 3*° son of Shelemiah ; one of 
those who repaired the wall, possibly=No. 9, and 
descendant of No. 13. 14. Neh 12a priest, chief 
of the course of Jeremiah, when Joiakim was high 
priest, possibly mentioned 12" as present at the 
dedication of the walls. 12. Jer 36 father of 
Zedekiah, who was one of the princes of Judah in 
the reign of Jehoiakim. 13. Jer 37! grandfather 
of Irijah, ‘a captain of the ward,’ who appre- 
hended Jeremiah on the charge of desertion to the 
Chaldzeans. N. J. D. WHITE. 


HANANIAH (A330, “Avavid, ‘Avavlas, ‘J” has been 
gracious’).—1. One of the guild of perfumers (AV 
apothecaries) who in the days of Neh. repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jerus., near the ‘ broad wall’ 
(Neh 38). He is perhaps the same as H. the son 
of Shelemiah, who is mentioned as repairing 
another portion of the wall, near the E. gate (3*). 
2. The governor of the castle, i.e. of the birah, or 
fortress on the N. side of the temple. Neh., who 
describes him as‘a faithful man, and one that feared 
God above many,’ appointed him one of the two 
officers in command of Jerus. (Neh 7’). 

H. A. WHITE. 

HAND.—The word ‘hand’ is used in the Eng. 
versions of the Bible with a variety of meaning 
which can be but partially illustrated from other 
literature. This is due to the remarkable freedom 
with which the Heb. word 7; yéd is employed—a 
freedom which does not belong to xep to the same 
extent (though even in NT, chiefly through the 
influence of LXX, yelp is found in some specially 
biblical meanings), so that the variety of usage 1s 
chiefly characteristic of OT. 


It will conduce to clearness if, first of all, a résume 1s given 
of the use of ydd in Heb., following Ox. Heb. Lex. y 

1. The hand of man (Gn 3823 etc.), or anthropopathically of 
God (Ezk 83); including the wrist (Gn 2422. 80. 47 3825 bts. 29. 30, 
Jg 1514) ; standing for the finger alone (Gn 4142, Est 310), w 

2. The hand as in use, as Gn 49%4 ‘arms of his hands,’ 7.¢. 
arms which make his hands serviceable ; 2 K 9%4 ‘he filled his 
hand with the bow,’ i.e. seized it ; and ‘fill the hand’ of the priest 
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=consecrate, install (perhaps from the idea of giving him the 
selected portions of the sacrifice : see F1LL) ; a‘ hand weapon’ 
(lit. ‘weapon of the hand’) Nu 3518; and idols the work of 
man’s hand (Is 28), as man is the work of God’s hand (Job 1415), 
Special ways in which the hand is used are (1) to kiss the mouth 
(Job 8127); (2) to be laid on the mouth to express silence (Job 
404, Mic 716); (3) the debt is ‘ the lending of the hand’ (Neh 
1081), and the creditor ‘the master of the lending of the hand’ 
(Dt 152) ; (4) the lifting of the hand (to heaven) is the taking of 
an oath (Dt 3240) or the sign of prayer (Ps 282); (5) to shake 
(lit. ‘ brandish’) the hand is to defy (Is 1032) ; (6) to give the 
hand is to pledge (Ezr 1019) or to submit (1 Ch 2974), 

3. The hand as strong, helpful, (a) of man : Israel went out of 
Egypt ‘with an high hand’ (Ex 148), z.e. boldly, defiantly ; and 
to act ‘ with an high hand’ against J”, is to act presumptuously 
(Nu 1520) ; so, to be ‘short of hand’ (2 K 1926) is to be of small 
power; to strengthen one’s hands is to help (Jg 974); and the 
dropping down of the hands is the failure of strength (2 S 41), 
(b) Of God: His hands are stretched forth to smite (Ex 915); 
or to deliver (Ex 133-4.16, Dt 424), the opposite being the 
‘shortened’ hand (Is 502 591); it is a ‘good’ hand when it 
blesses (Ezr 79 818, Neh 28-18), as protection is in the shadow of 
the hand of J” (Is 492); and under inspiration the propuet is in 
the grasp of God’s hand (2 K 315, Is 811, Ezk 18 314. 22 371 401), 

4. The hand is used figuratively to express strength or power 
(cf. Assyr. idwu ‘strength’): Jos 820 ‘there was not in them 
strength (lit. ‘hands’) to flee’; Ps 76° ‘None of the men of 
might have found their hands,’ 2.e. their powers are paralyzed 
in death. Of him who cannot bring a lamb or two turtle doves 
for sacrifice it is said, ‘his hand cannot reach to them’ (Ly 57-11 


1421), A display of power is ‘a mighty hand’ (Dt 3412; cf. Job 
2711, Ps 7842); and a grand achievement ‘a great hand’ 
(Ex 1431), 


5. (1) The ‘hand’ is used for the side, 1S 418 ‘the wayside,’ 
lit. ‘the hand of the way’ (but see Driver, ad loc.) ; Dt 227 ‘all 
the side of the river Jabbok’ (RY), lit. ‘all the hand’; Gn 3421 
‘the land is wide of both hands,’ 7.¢. in both directions ; Jer 63 
‘every one in his place,’ lit. ‘in his hand.’ (2) Other technical 
senses are: a sign (1 8 1512, 2 S$ 1818); a part or share (Gn 4724, 
28 1943, 2 K 117, Neh 111); time, repetition (Gn 4334, Dn 120), 
And in the piu. supports (1 K 735.36 1019 bis || 2Ch 918bvis), 
tenons (Ex 2617. 19 bis 3622. 24 dis), 

6. There are also many peculiar prepositional phrases, but 
these will be best understood in their Eng. equivalents. 

4. The hand is a figure for the action, influence, 
or power of God or man; Jg 1® ‘the hand of the 
house of Joseph prevailed’; 1S 2217 ‘Turn, and 
slay the priests of the Lord; because their hand 
also is with David’; 2 K 3% * And it came to pass, 
as the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lorp 
came upon him’; Kzr 7° ‘ according to the hand of 
the LorpD his God upon him’ (so 7? 8'8, Neh 2° 38, 
sometimes with ‘good’ as epithet of ‘hand,’ the 
meaning being always the favour of God actively 
bestowed and proved by its results); Job 6° ‘Even 
that it would please God to destroy me; that he 
would let loose his hand, and cut me off!’ Ps 78% 
‘ They remembered not his hand, nor the day when 
he delivered them from the enemy’; 8948 ‘Shall he 
deliver his soul from the hand of the grave?’ (RV 
‘power of Sheol’); 109” ‘That they may know 
that this is thy hand, that thou, Lorp, hast done 
it’; Pr 21! ‘The king’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lorp, as the rivers of water; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will’; Ec 9° ‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might’; Jer 15!” 
‘I sat alone because of thy hand’ (‘The Hand of 
J” is a fig. expression for the self-revealing and 
irresistible power of J’; it is therefore equivalent 
to the Arm of J” [Is 537], but is used in preference 
with regard to the divinely-ordained actions and 
words of the prophets ’—Cheyne). 


In this connexion the foll. passages deserve attention: 1. Dt 
338 ‘Let his hands be sufficient for him’; Heb. } Ble) ba) SN 
‘ With his hands he contended for himself,’ RVm ‘ Let his hands 
be sufficient for him,’ or ‘for them.’ Driver mentions Stade’s 
* plausible conjecture ’ % a4 77) (addressed to God) ‘ with thy 
hands contend for it’; but his own tr. is ‘with his hands he 
hath contended for it.’ The verse contains Moses’ blessing on 
Judah ; and as Judah’s desire for the reunion of the people is 
given in the previous clause, these words are understood by 
Driver as expressing Judah’s services for the common weal; 
LXX xu} wi ysipes abrod diaxpivodcw xia; Vulg. ‘manus ejus 
pugnabunt pro eo’; Wyc. 1382 ‘his hoondis shulen fight for it,’ 
1388 ‘ hise hondis schulen fighte forhym’; Tind. ‘let his handes 
fyght for him’; Coy. ‘Let his handes multiplye him’ (taking 
17 from 137 ‘to increase,’ not from 19 ‘to strive’); similarly 
Calvin (Sermons upon Deut.), Golding’s trans. ‘Let his handes 
suffise him, because thou wilt bee his helpe against his enemies’ ; 
whence Gen, ‘ His hands shalbe sufficient for him, if thou help 
him against his enemies’ ; Bish. ‘ His hands shalhe good ynough 


for him,’ whence AV; but Dou. (after Vulg.) ‘his handes shal 


fight for him.’ : A 

2. Pg 1714 ‘Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy 
sword: frommen which are thy hand, O Lorp’ (77 #7y OND) 5 
RV ‘From men, by thy hand,’ RVm as AV. Nearly all mod. 
expositors* take the ‘sword’ and the ‘hand’ as the instru- 
ments by which J” is to rescue the soul of His servant, as RV. 
But King still accepts the AV tr., which makes wicked men 
God’s sword, and worldly men His ‘hand’ or instrument (cf. 
Is 105 ‘ Ho Assyrian, the rod of mine anger !’). The passage is, 
however, suspected, and its opening words rejected as a gloss 
by Cheyne, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, et al. See Hapos. Times, 


v. 431. } 
3. Ps 8017 ‘ Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand’ 


(Grey wrySy 777M), i.e. ‘put forth thy power to protect the 
people which thy right hand made into a nation and delivered 
from Egypt’—Kirkpatrick. Wellh.-Furness tr. 77} ‘ thine arm.’ 

4. Ps 8920 ‘I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right hand 
in the rivers,’ RV ‘on thesea . . . on the rivers.’ The ref. is to 
the extent of the King’s dominion—from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates. 


2. It follows that the hand is often a figure for 
the person, especially the person acting :+ Ly 14% 
‘This is the law of him in whom is the plague of 
leprosy, whose hand is not able to get that which 
pertaineth to his cleansing’ (RV ‘who is not 
able’); so Nu 62; 1S 236 *And Jonathan, Saul’s 
son, arose, and went to David into the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God’ (cf. Is 35° ‘strengthen 
ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees’). 
Shaks. occasionally uses ‘hand’ in the same way, 
as Meas. for Meas. V. i. 491— 

‘Friar, advise him : 
I leave him to your hand.’ 

8. The above and other idioms are found in the 
foll. phrases :— ; 

1. Athand. To be at hand is to be near, whether 
of time or of place. When the ref. is to an event, 
as ‘the day of the Lorp’ (Is 13°, J] 1, Zeph 1’), 
there is no ambiguity ; but when a person is re- 
ferred to, it is sometimes a question whether place 
or time is spoken of. In OT ‘at hand’ is the tr. 
of 2p to be near (Gn 27%, Dt 15°, Ezk 1275, and [in 
Piel] Ezk 368 ‘for they are at hand to come’ (’3 
si2? 329p), or the adj. 22 ‘near’ (Dt 32®, Is 13%, 
Jer 23”, J] 1%, Zeph 17), of which the most lumin- 
ous passage is Jer 237° ‘Am Ia God at hand, saith 
the Lorp, and not a God afar off?’ In NT ‘at 
hand’ is mostly the tr. of the vb. éyyifw, to come 
near (Mt 3? 417 107 26%) Mk 1 14@, Ro 13” 
1 P 4"), or of the adj. éyy’s, ‘near’ (Mt 26%, Jn 28 
72, Ph 4°, Rev 1° 22°), both of which are used of 
place and of time; once also of évicrnu (2 Th 2? 
‘Benot... troubled... by letter as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand,’ &s 671 évéornKey 
4 huépa ro0 Xpicrob, edd. Kuplov for Xpicrod, RV ‘as 
that the day of the Lord is now present’ ; + Elli- 
cott, ‘to the effect that the day of the Lord is now 
come’); and once of édlcraua (2 Ti 4% ‘ the time of 
my departure is at hand,’ é¢écrynxe, RV ‘is come’). 

The only doubtful passage is Ph 45 ‘The Lord is at hand,’ 
6 Koépios ityyds. Most ancient and nearly all mod. expositors 
understand the reference to be to the Second Advent, the words 
being a translation of the Aram. Mapxy af of 1 Co 1622, which 
some think may have been a set form of warning in the apos- 
tolic Church. But afew take the iyyds to be local, ‘The Lord 
is near us,’ either referring to the perpetual presence of Christ 
(cf. Mt 2870), or (taking Képios as God) to God’s helpful pro- 
vidence in time of need. See Vincent, ad loc. (who accepts the 
ref. to the Second Coming) ; Manning, Sermons, iii. 241 ; Harden, 
Ch. of Eng. Hewes. Rev., Aug. 30, 1890; Moule, Thoughts on 
the Spiritual Life (who refer to Christ's constant presence ; 
Moule compares Ps 119151 ‘Thou art near [iy7ds], O Lord’); 
and Eapos. Times, ii. 2. The chief argument for the Second 
Coming is the apostle’s use of Kégios, on which see Winer, Gram. 
p. 154. 

2. At no hand. This phrase occurs only in 
Preface to AV 1611. Its meaning is ‘ by no means.’ 


* Including Davidson, Syntaa, § 109. 3, p. 154. 

t This does not spoil Trench’s contrast between the mod. cus- 
tom of describing working men as so many ‘hands’ and the 
biblical idiom ‘souls’ (Ac 241). See Study of Words, 95 f. 

t The AV tr. of this passage brings it into conflict with Ro 1312 
‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand,’ making the apostle 
deny here what he there affirms. RV removes the discrepancy. 
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Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, ii. 36 (p. 92), ‘The 
Caliph demurred hereat, as counting such a gesture 
a diminution to his State; and at no hand would 
give him his hand bare, but gave it in his glove.’ 
Cf. Sir John Harington’s version of Ps 1378— 


‘Come, sing us now a song, say they, 
As once you song at anie hand.’ 


3. At the hand of=from: Gn 9° ‘And surely 
you blood of your lives will I require; at the 
hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man ; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man’ (729, lit. ‘from the 
hand of’; LXX ék xepds,* Vulg. ‘de manu,’ Wye. 
‘of the hoond’) ; 33!° ‘Receive my present at my 
hand’; 2S 135-6 10. 2K 97‘ And thou shalt smite 
the house of Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my servants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of Jezebel’; Is 1% ‘When ye come to appear 
before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts?’; Rev 19?‘ He hath judged the 
great whore... and hath avenged the blood of 
his servants at her hand’ (é« rjs [edd. omit ris] 
xeupds avrfs, Vulg. ‘de manibus ejus’: the mean- 
ing, which is ‘from her’ or ‘upon her,’ as ‘upon 
Jezebel’ in 2 K 97, is missed by Gen. NT, ‘and 
hath advenged the blood of his servants shed by 
her hand.’ The phrase is frequently used by 
Shaks., as Merry Wives, 1. ii. 218, ‘ Have you re- 
ceived no promise of satisfaction at her hands?’ 
In Neh 11° occurs the phrase ‘at the king’s hand,’ 
—‘ And Pethahiah . . . was at the king’s hand in 
all matters concerning the people’ (a)27 1). The 
meaning of the phrase is clear, but the scope of 
Pethahiah’s office is not so clear. See Ryle (Zzra 
and Neh. in Camb. Bible), and art. PETHAHIAH. 

4. By the hand of=‘by,’ or ‘by means of’: Ex 
413 « And he said, O my Lord, send, I pray thee, b 
the hand of him whom thou wilt send’ (7:2) ; Lv 8% 
‘So Aaron and his sons did all things which the 
LorpD commanded by the hand of Moses.’ 

5. By strength of hand: Ex 13* 14-16, as 134 “By 
strength of hand the LoRD brought us out from 
Egypt.’ See ‘ With a strong hand’ below. 

6. To come to one’s hand: Gn32'* * And he lodged 
there that same night; and took of that which 
came to his hand a present for Esau his brother’ 
(ima N20-70 mp, LXX Kal édaBev Gv epepev Sepa, 
Vulg. ‘separavit de his que habebat,’ RV ‘took 
of that which he had with him’); Jg 20% ‘And 
the men of Israel turned again upon the children 
of Benjamin, and smote them with the edge of the 
sword, as well the men of every city, as the beast, 
-and all that came to hand’ (sypia-$3 ay, AVm ‘all 
that was found,’ RV ‘all that they found’); 18 
258 ‘Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
hand unto thy servants’ (477 xypn Wy ny, LXX 6 édy 
eUpn 7 xelp cov). 

7. Fall in hand with: Only in Preface to AV, 
‘For not long after Christ, Aquila fell in hand 
with a new Translation, and after him Theodotion, 
and after him Symmachus’; and ‘Neither, to be 
short, were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English.’ The 
meaning is ‘set about,’ ‘undertake,’ mod. ‘take 
in hand to.’ 

8. From one’s hand=from oneself: Gn 44 ‘ And 
now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand’; 38, cf. Ps 714 Wye. ‘My God, 
tac me awey fro the hond of the synnere ; and fro 
the hond of the doere agen the lawe.’ 

9. In hand. This phrase has different mean- 
ings: (1) ‘In progress,’ 1S 20! ‘when the busi- 
ness was in hand’ (Ayyen na, AVm ‘in the day of 
the business,’ LXX év 77 huépa 7H epyactun, Vulg. 

* On the LXX text of this passage see Conybeare in JQR, 
v. 273. 
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a die quando operari licet’). Cf. Shaks. Venus, 


‘Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting, 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting.’ 

(2) In one’s hand=<‘with one,’ or ‘in one’s pos- 
session,’ Gn 354 ‘ And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods that were in their hand’; 393 ‘ And 
his master saw .. . that the LorD made all that 
he did to prosper in his hand’; Dt 24! ‘let him 
write a bill of divorcement and give in her 
hand’; 18 17” ‘And David left his carriage [RV 
‘baggage’] in the hand (1:">y) of the keeper of the 
carriage’; Is 44° ‘Is there not a lie in my right 
hand?’; 1 Ch 29” ‘In thine hand is power and 
might ; and in thine hand it is to make great, and 
to give strength unto all.’ Sometimes, as in the 
last passage, the meaning is rather ‘in one’s 
power,’ or ‘under one’s control.’ So Gn 24! <all 
the goods of his master were in his hand’; Job 122° 
‘In whose hand is the soul of every living thing’ ; 
Jer 264 ‘ As for me, behold I am in your hand: do 
with me as seemeth good and meet unto you’; 
Sir 15" ‘He himself made man from the begin- 
ning, and left him in the hand of his counsel’ (év 
xetpt diaBovdlov atrod, RV ‘in the hand of his own 
counsel’), 

(3) To ‘put one’s life in one’s hand’ is to expose 
it, risk it, in making a venture. The phrase 
occurs in Jg 12°, 1 S 195 2871, Job 134; and in a 
slightly different form in Ps 119 ‘My soul is 
continually in my hand’; ef. also Ad. Est 144 
‘For my danger is in mine hand’ (dt kivduvds pov 
év xetpi ov). 

(4) In Gal 3° occurs the expression ‘in the hand 
of,’ meaning ‘by means of’: ‘the law... was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,’ Gr. 
év xept, a frequent tr™ in LXX of Heb. va. Both 
the Gr. and the Eng. have accepted the Heb. 
phrase, regardless of their own proper idiom, and 
that not only in the use of ‘hand,’ but also by 
using ‘in’. RV prefers ‘by the hand of.’ 

10. Lay hand on. See LAY. 

ll. Of one’s hand=‘ from one,’ as Gn 21° ‘ these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou take of my hand’ ; 
391 ‘And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and 
Potiphar . . . bought him of the hands [ed. 1611 
‘hand,’ so RV] of the Ishmaelites’; or=simply 
‘my,’ as Gn 31” ‘Tt is in the power of my hand 
[=it is in my power] to do you hurt.’ 

12. On this, that hand. The phrase ‘on this 
(that, etc.) hand’ for ‘on this side’ is now biblical 
and archaic. Wright (Bible Word-Book?, 303) 
quotes Holland, Pliny, xxxvi. 5 (ed. 1637), ‘The 
fierie goddesse Vesta, sitting in a chaire, accom- 
panied with two hand-maidens set upon the ground 
of each hand of her.’ Shaks., however, uses the 
expression quite freely, as Merry Wives, I. ii. 24— 
‘I, I, I myself sometimes, leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to shuflle, to hedge, and 
to lurch.’ In AV we find Gn 14% ‘ Hobah, which 
is on the left hand of Damascus’; Ex 38 ‘and for 
the other side (4n2) of the court gate, on this hand 
and that hand (mp3 739) were hangings’; 2 K 23% 
‘ And the high places that were before Jerusalem, 
which were on the right hand of the mount of 
corruption’ (? }2"9). 

13. Out of hand. The phrase ‘out of the hand 
of’ for ‘out of the power of,’ especially after the 
verb to deliver, occurs frequently. But twice we 
find ‘out of hand,’ meaning ‘at once,’ Nu 11° 
‘Kill me, I pray thee, out of hand’ (297 83 73299, 
LXX dméxrewvov pe dvarpéce); To 414 ‘Give him it 
out of hand’ (rapavrixa). So North, Plutarch 
(Demosthenes, p. 853), ‘Thereupon he went with 
a chearefull countenance into the assembly of the 
councell, and told them there, that he had a 
certaine dreame that promised great good hap, 
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and that out of hand, unto the Athenians’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin’s Sermons upon Deuteronomie (No. 192, 
on Dt 33%-7), ‘Wee see then that things shall not 
[alwayes] come to passe out of hande, immedi- 
atly after that God hath promised them’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin’s Sermons upon Job (No. 119, on Job 
3213), “We knowe that the world did out of hand 
fall away from God’; and (in same sermon) ‘ Why 
doth he not kill me out of hande?’ 

14. Put one’s hand. Ex 23! ‘Put not thine 
hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous wit- 
ness’—a, lit. tr. of the Heb., which means to ‘go 
hand in hand with.’ 

15. Under the hand of: Gn 41% ‘And let them 
... lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh’ 
(Ayrs-: non); Ex 217 ‘And if a man smite his 
servant... and he die under his hand’; Nu 4% 
‘their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamar’ ; 
Jg 9 ‘And would to God this people were under 
my hand !’; 1 S 21° ‘ Now therefore what is under 
thine hand? Give me five loaves of bread in mine 
hand.’ 

16. With a strong (high, ete.) hand is a phrase 
which is very often used of God’s deliverances, 
EX 6! 13? 14°32" Dt 5! 729 ete. 

For the theological significance of the word see 
next article. J. HASTINGS. 


HAND.—The appearance of this word in the 
Bible is in some cases due to Eng. idiom. Thus 
the expressions ‘at hand’ (though Heb. had a corre- 
sponding idiom, Job 15”), and ‘handful’ are used 
where the original idea was simply that of ‘ near- 
ness’ or ‘fulness.’ So, too, in the term of measure- 
ment, ‘a palm’ or ‘handbreadth’ ny, the root 
idea seems to be that of extension only. 

For the hand proper two words are employed— 
one of them 7 yddh, denoting it open or flat, the 
other 43 kaph, closed or curved. <A third word, 
oan hophnaim, was sometimes used of the two 
hands clenched or grasping an object. To these 
must be added jy: ydmin, and Sxny sémé’l, right 
and Jeft, which, as in other languages, came to 
stand by themselves for right and left hand. 

It is only idiomatic phrases derived from the 
various functions of the hand that call for notice 
here. These functions are to mark position, exert 
power, and express emotion, and the idioms may 
be conveniently arranged in three corresponding 
classes. 

4. So usual was it to employ the hand to de- 
scribe situation, that 1: from its sense of side, 
which is 11 times used to tr. it, came to car 
that of place, and is so rendered 8 times. Cf. 
coast 6 times, border twice. 

In three of these instances (1S 15, 2S 1838, 
Is 56°) place evidently stands for a monument of 
some kind, possibly a pillar with a hand sculp- 
tured on it as an emblem of power or success. 
Such monuments appear to have been common 
in Pheenicia, and the hand has in many countries 
served as an emblem of good fortune. 

‘On the right hand,’ ‘on the left hand,’ are, of 
course, common phrases, while the custom of facing 
the E. when denoting geographical position made 
these phrases in Pal. equivalent to S. and N. re- 
spectively. 

The right hand was the place of an accuser in a 
court of justice (Ps 109°, Zec 31), but, from the sense 
of security given by the presence of a comrade in 
battle on the unshielded side, the right came to be 
the place of a protector (Ps 168 109%!, Ac 2), 

Religion had also its use for these phrases. To 
turn from the law of God neither to the right 
hand nor the left is a frequent scriptural expres- 
sion for loyalty to the divine King. To sit down 
at His right hand was the glory reserved for the 
exalted Son (Ps 110!, Mk 14°), 


2. As used to work with or to fight with, the 
hand became a synonym for strength (Jos 8”), 
and supplied innumerable metaphorical expres- 
sions, many of which, from their religious use, 
have become as universal as they are sacred. 
When he wished to denote God’s power, the Is- 
raelite spoke of God’s hand. See Arm. He saw 
it outstretched to perform wonders of mercy for 
himself, or wonders of judgment for his enemies. 
It was a good hand and a mighty hand, and it 
was watched ‘as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress’ (Ps 1237). 
It became, indeed, an emblem not only of might, 
exerted to defend or destroy, not only of help and 
guidance, but of Providence (Ps 77?*). Prophetic 
inspiration, too, was often indicated by the phrase 
‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ (1 18*), while 
God was said to speak ‘by the hand of,’ t.e. by 
means of, a prophet. 

It is not always easy to determine whether the 
mention of the hand has passed out of the region 
of anthropomorphic representation into that of 
pure metaphor. At all events the imagery is 
fearlessly bold in expressions like those of Ps 74”, 
Ts 4936, 

3. The use of the hands to express emotion gave 
rise to many familiar biblical expressions. They 
were lifted in prayer (Ps 134’), extended in ex- 

ostulation (Is 657), clasped in a bargain (Pr 6°), 
olded in sleep (Pr 6°). By their movement a 
blessing was conveyed (Lv 9%), an oath was regis- 
tered (Dt 32”), or a defiance offered (2S 2074). 
As a religious symbol, the imposition of hands in 
ordination to a sacred office grew out of the 
natural gesture that accompanied the patriarchal 
blessing. See LAYING ON OF HANDS. 

The act of cleansing the hands was fruitful in 
phrases. To wash one’s own hands was a pro- 
testation of innocence (Dt 21%7, Mt 27%); to 
pour water on the hands of another, of dependence 
or discipleship (2 K 3"). The idea of ceremonial 
purity or impurity enters into the expressions 
“clean hands’ of the Psalms and ‘ unwashen hands’ 
of the Gospels. 

There is one phrase which, from the erdiaen 
of its origin, causes a little difficulty. ‘To fi 
the hand’ (AVm where the text has ‘ consecrate,’ 
Ex 28*! etc.) was a regular term for the investi- 
ture of a priest. Some explain by the supposition 
that part of the sacrifice was placed in the neo- 
phyte’s hand as a symbol of his office. Others 
think of the presentation of the priestly tithe. 
Another, and perhaps better explanation, makes 
the expression entirely metaphorical for the be- 
stowal of office, as we might say ‘the priesthood 
was put into his hands’ (cf. Moore’s Judges, p. 380, 
and see art. FILL). A. S. AGLEN. 


HANDBREADTH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEa- 
SURES. 


os 


HANDKERCHIEF.—See NAPKIN. ° 


HANDLE.—The ‘handles of the lock’ (properly, 
as RV, ‘thg handles of the bolt’) of the door are 
referred to in Ca 5°, the word being 42, kaph, 
usually the palm of the hand or sole of the foot. 
See Key, and Lock under art. HousE. 

The verb to ‘handle’ occurs frequently. Its 
primary meaning, to seize or use with the hand, is 
seen in Ps 1157 ‘They have hands, but they handle 
not’; and Wis 15 ‘gods, which neither have the 
use of eyes to see... nor fingers of hands to 
handle’ (els wnddgnow). So we handle the sword 
(Ezk 384), the oar (27°), the pen (Jg 514), the harp 
(Gn 47), ete. In NT the meaning is touch, 


or feel with the hand. There are two Gr. verbs: 


HANDSOMELY 


(1) G@yydvw, Col 22 *Touch not; taste not; handle 
not’ (My dWy pydée yet’on unde Olyns). RV, after 
Lightfoot, renders ‘Handle not, nor taste, nor 
touch,’ for drrecdu is stronger than Ovyeiv, and is 
best tr? by handle if that word is to be used at all, 
which is somewhat strong for both. (2) ~nragddw, 
Lk 24° «Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me, and see’; 1Jn 1! ‘ That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard... 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.’ 
If ‘handle’ was too strong for @yydvw, it is 
scarcely strong enough for wWyd\addw, which ex- 
presses the movement of the hands over a surface, 
so as to feel it and fix it, or mentally the groping 
after something, as the Athenians ‘felt after’ God 
(Ac 17”, same verb). In He 1238 (only remaining 
occurrence in NT) it is used of the ‘mount that 
might be touched,’ 2.e. as Davidson ‘palpable and 
materially sensible.’ 

But the verb to ‘handle’ is found in other senses 
that are less familiar, as: Be conversant with, 
have to do with, Jer 28 ‘The priests said not, 
Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law 
(77m veh) knew me not’. Almost in the sense 
intended by Jeremiah, but somewhat more nar- 
rowly, this word ‘handle’ was used about 1611 of 
the expounding of Scripture, as in James Melvill’s 
Diary (Wodrow, p. 182) in reference to the order 
of worship at Newcastle under Melvill’s ministry : 
‘Ther salbe daylie Comoun Prayers twyse everie 
day, befor noone at ten houres, and efter at foure, 
at quhilk tyme a Psalme salbe read and handlit, 
sa that the soum thairof be schortlie gathered, the 
partes sett doun in ordour, and some schort notes 
of doctrine, with exhortation ; bot in sic schortnes 
that the haill tyme occupied exceid nocht the 
space of ane halff houre.’? And so Wodrow, Select 
Biog. i. 312, ‘I have heard him [Mr. John Dykes 
of Kilrinnie] goe through a long chapter in less 
than an hour, and pertinently handle every pur- 
pose thereof.’ This is the very meaning, however, 
of 2 Mac 2% ‘Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular’ (7d pév diaxpiBodv). 
In 2 Co 4? we find the expression, ‘handling the 
word of God deceitfully,’ where the meaning is 
different. The Gr., tr¢ ‘handle deceitfully,’ is the 
simple verb dodéw, to ensnare, corrupt; Vulg. 
‘adulterantes,’ which Wye. translates ‘avoutr- 
ynge the word of God,’ (1388) ‘doynge avoutrye 
bi’; Rhem. ‘adulterating’: Tind. has ‘corrupte’ ; 
Cran. introduced ‘handle deceitfully,’ which was 
adopted by Gen., Bish., AV, RV.  Tindale’s 
‘corrupt’ is probably as near the meaning as one 
can go. But in the AV tr™ ‘handle’ means to 
deal with, treat. So Pr 16 ‘He that handleth a 
matter wisely shall find good’ (1ax5y S2y2, AVm 
‘he that understandeth a matter,’ RV ‘he that 
giveth heed unto the word,’ RVm as AV). In this 
sense the word is used also in 2 Mac 7 ‘Then the 
king, being in a rage, handled him worse than all 
the rest’ (drjvrncev) ; 8!” ‘the cruel handling of 
the city’ (aixiouds, RV ‘shameful handling’); and 
Mk 124 ‘sent him away shamefully handled’ 
(aréoreiday Ariynwpévov, WH yriunoay, RV ‘him they 
. . . handled shamefully,’ Gould ‘insulted’; the 
verb is lit. ‘dishonoured’). Cf. Ezk 188 Cov. ‘he 
handleth faithfully betwixte man and man’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin’s Job (Ser. exix. on 32'*), ‘The opinion 
and imaginacion of Jobs three freends, was that 
Job was a castaway before God, bycause he was 
handled so roughly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HANDSOMELY.—In Wis 13" the adv. etrperés 
is translated in AV ‘handsomely,’ which seems a 
very appropriate translation. The Bishops’ Bible 
has ‘comely’ (as adv.), and RV ‘in comely form.’ 
But it is very doubtful if that can be the meaning 
of ‘handsomely’ in AV. Coming from ‘hand’ it 
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is equivalent in all early examples to ‘handy,’ 
ae, dexterously, cleverly. Bishop Keith says of 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘It is a judicious comment- 
ary upon the Commands, the Belief, Lord’s Prayer, 
Magnificat, Ave Maria; and the author shows 
both his wisdom and moderation in handsomely 
eviting to enter upon the controverted topics,’ and 
the latest edition of the Catechism (Mitchell, ed. 
1882) is right in saying that ‘handsomely eviting 
must mean artfully eluding.’ Bp. Davenant in 
1640 writes regarding his Animadversions to Dr. 
Ward, and says, ‘For this uce I would have a 
doozen at the least sent bound: some fairly for 
the Bishops, all handsomely’ (Fuller’s Life of Bp. 
Davenant, 1897, p. 447), where ‘fairly’ means 
what we now express by ‘handsomely,’ while 
‘handsomely’ refers to the workmanship, deftly. 
This is no doubt the meaning of ‘handsomely’ in 
AV. The Vulg. gives ‘diligenter,’? after which 
Wye. and Dou. ‘diligently,’ and it isto be observed 
that the reading in'§ is not evrperés, but evrperds. 
Rutherford (Letters, No. lxv.) says, ‘Christ hath 
so handsomely [#.e. dexterously] fitted for my 
shoulders this rough tree of the cross, as that it 
hurteth me no ways.’ The adj. ‘handsome’ is in 
constant use in the same sense, as Tind. Pent. 
(Prol. to Ly), ‘Fynallye beware of allegoryes, for 
there is not a moare handsome or apte a thinge to 
be gile withall then an allegorye, nor a more sotle 
and pestilent thinge in the world to persuade a 
false matter then an allegorye.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HANDSTAYVES (makkel yad 7: x2 Ezk 399).—A 
kind of club carried by shepherds chiefly for de- 
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SHEPHERD’S CLUB AND CROOK. 


fence against wild beasts. Goliath (1 8 17%) asks 
David, ‘Am I a dog that thou comest to me with 
staves?’ (ni$pp makloth). Cf. shebhet under Dart. 


W. E. BARNES. 
HANDWEAPON.—See HAND. 
HANDWRITING.—See WRITING. 


HANES (037).—Is 304 in a difficult context : ‘ Woe 
to the rebellious children... that walk to go 
down into Egypt and have not asked at my mouth, 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of 
Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt! 
Therefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your 
shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt 
your confusion. For his princes are at Zoan, and 
his ambassadors are come to Hanes.’ There seems 
to be no antecedent to ‘his’ but Pharaoh, so some 
have thought that the last sentence refers to the 
movements of Pharaoh’s advanced guard towards 
the frontier ; but it is usually considered that the 
princes and ambassadors were those of the king of 
Judah. Zoan is well known to be Tanis. Hanes 
might well represent the ancient Hunenseten in its 
passage to the much abbreviated Coptic form 
Hnés. This was the name of the great city of 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt. About 
this time, corresponding to that of the 28rd to 
25th dynasty in Egypt, that country was in a 
feeble state, there being seldom if ever a central 
authority of sufficient power to keep local princes 
in check. Two invaders, the Eth. Piankhi and the 
Assyr. Esarhaddon, have given us lists of numerous 
independent princelings in different cities of Egypt. 
In the inscription of Piankhi one of these petty 
rulers is named as of Heracleopolis Magna, but 
there is no mention of one at Tanis. In Esar- 
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haddon’s list of petty states Tanis appears to be 
one, and another is called Hininshi; but the latter 
is grouped with the cities of Lower Egypt, and 
was apparently situated in the central part of the 
Delta, so that it is difficult to identify it with 
Hunenseten-Hnés, although there are excellent 
etymol. and hist. reasons for so doing. There is 
indeed no sign of divisions in the country in the 
passage quoted from Is; Pharaoh is named in the 
sing. as at other times. But the two cities are 
evidently mentioned as leading ones, and it would 
be satisfactory to find them in the lists above 
referred to. If, as Esarhaddon’s list would seem 
to indicate, Hininshi is not Hnés, it may still, 
erhaps, represent the biblical H., otherwise the 
atter is prob. Heracleopolis Magna in Middle 
Egypt. Naville has compared H. with Anysis, a 
city of Lower Egypt mentioned by Herodotus ; 
again, Khens seems to be the Egyp. name of a 
district in the N.E. delta. The LXX had lost the 
clue to the meaning of v.4, and substituted, ‘ For 
there are in Tanis princes, wicked messengers’ (8r« 
eloly év Tdver dpxnyol dyyedo. movypol), An Aram. 
version gives for Hanes, Tahpanhes, on the N.E. 
frontier of Egypt. There is at least some simi- 
larity in the names. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


HANGING is frequently mentioned in the OT, 
but it is very doubtful whether the word, in con- 
nexion with capital punishment, has ever the sense 
which it suggests to modern ears. As the analysis 
below will show, in most instances where the 
hanging (or hanging up) of a criminal is referred 
to, the meaning is that, after execution in some 
other form, his dead body was hung up. Again, 
even if ‘hanging’ sometimes designates a mode of 
execution, the probability is that it is impaling 
that is really meant. The scriptural terms and 
references are as follows :— 

4. nba (in 2 § 21)? (Keré), Dt 28%, Hos 117 (?) xdn), 
‘to hang up’ anything, e.g. the earth Job 26’, the 
shields on the tower of David Ca 44, the harps of 
the exiles in Babylon Ps 137?; especially of the 
hanging up of a dead body, in Gn 40 411° of the 
chief baker, who was probably first beheaded and 
then had his body impaled as an aggravation of the 
punishment, see Dillm. ad loc.; in 2S 4” of the 
murderers of Ishbosheth, whose bodies, after their 
hands and feet had been cut off, were hung up b 
David beside the pool in Hebron; in 28 21” of 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, which were hung 
up by the Philistines at Beth-shan. The fuller 
expression ‘(hang) upon a tree’ (py->y) occurs in 
Gn 40", Dt 2172, Jos 8% 1076s, Est 2? (in which 
last passage it is possible that impaling of the 
dead bodies is meant; cf. Herod. ili. 125, ix. 78; 
Plutarch, Artaz. 17, Timol. 22; Justin, xxi. 4). 
The Deuteronomic code regulated the Jewish 
practice (cf. Philo, de Spec. Leg. § 28) as follows :— 
‘Ifa man have committed a sin worthy of death 
and he be put to death, and [after his death] thou 
hang him on a tree, his body shall not remain all 
night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury 
him the same day, for he thatis hanged is accursed 
of God (arndy nbbp, LXX Kexarnpamévos dd Oeo0, Aq. 
Theod. xardpa Oeod, not ‘a curse, t.e. reproach, in- 
sult to God,’ as one school of Jewish interpreters 
understood it), that thou defile not thy land which 
the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance’ 
(Dt 21%, where see Driver’s note). This prescrip- 
tion is noted as having been carried out in the 
case even of the kings executed by Joshua 
(Jos 8” 1077), The requisite eee has been 
attained by sunset and the land has been cleansed 
from the defilement affecting it. (On ‘exposure’ 
of this kind and its religious meaning see W. R. 
Smith, #S! 351n.). The exposure of the bodies of 
Saul’s sons (2 § 21°) day after day was either ex- 
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ceptional, or reflects the practice of an age that 
was a stranger to the mildness of the Deuteronomic 
code (cf Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 333). 

The LXX equivalent of abn is xpeudvyy, which 
appears also in the NT in Lk 23°, Ac 5% 10%, 
Gal 3”, the only difference from OT usage being 
that it is used in all these passages of the hanging 
of a living body upon a cross. The language of 
Dt 21%, although it had of course no direct refer- 
ence to crucifixion, could readily be transferred to 
it, and evidently was so transferred by the Jews, 
as we can gather from Gal 3%. It was the hanging 
up, not the death, that brought disgrace upon the 
sufferer, and the epithet Taldi (bn ‘the hung’), 
derived from Dt 21, is frequently gs py in con- 
tempt to Jesus by the later Jews. See the very 
instructive note of Lightfoot, Galatians®, 152. 

The word nda is almost certainly used of ‘hanging’ 
as a mode of execution in Est 5% 64 7% 87 918. 14. 25 
(possibly also in 2%). The EV evidently under- 
stands it in the modern sense, for both AV and 
RV give for yy gallows (in the text, although they 
have ‘tree’ in the margin). The ‘ gallows’ which 
was destined by Haman for Mordecai, but was 
used for his own execution and that of his sons, 
is said to have been fifty cubits high. It seems 
most probable that impaling was the form of exe- 
cution adopted, and that the ‘tree’ was a stake 
for the purpose (cf. Haley, Esther, 122 ff.). It could 
be lowered to receive its victim, who would then be 
raised upon it to that lofty height, that his doom 
and sufferings might arrest the public gaze. 

The same word (1m) is used in 2 S 18” of Absa- 
lom, who was ‘hanged in an oak,’ 7.e. caught by 
the neck in the fork of a branch. In La 5” we 
read of princes being ‘hanged up by their hand’ 
(3on3 o7:a). Lohr would refer thesr to the enemy, 
that is to say, the princes were hanged up by the 
hand of the Chaldeans. Others, taking their as 
=their own, suggest that there may be a reference 
to crucifixion. 

2, In Ezr. 64! the Aram. npn: appears to refer to 
being fastened on the impaling stake, although the 
LXX understands it more mildly, rAnyijoeru, ‘he 
shall be beaten.’ 

3. The only clear instances in the Bible of death 
by hanging, z.c. strangulation, are those of Ahitho- 
phel and Judas (2S 1775, Mt 27°), and both these 
were cases not of execution but of suicide. Asa 
mode of execution it seems to have been only by 
the later Jews that strangling was adopted (see 
W. R. Smith, AS? 419, and art. CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS, p. 527"). In 28 17% the Heb. term 
employed is pin: (imperf. Niph. of [psn], the only 
other occurrences of this root being the Piel ptep. 
pind used in Nah 2” of the lion strangling prey for 
his lionesses, and the noun pind in Job 7 ‘M 
soul chooseth strangling’). The LXX has in 28S 
amrérviéev, in Nah driyéaro, which is the word used 
also in Mt 27°. 

4 wpin, Hiph. of yp which in Qal means ‘to be 
dislocated’ (Gn 32% of Jacob’s thigh) or fig. ‘to be 
alienated’ (joined with v5} and followed by j4 or 
syp Jer 68, Ezk 2317-18), is used in 2S 21° of the 
‘hanging up’,of Saul’s sons by the Gibeonites (cf. 
v.18 Hoph. ptep. open). Its only other occurrence 
is Nu 254 ‘Take all the chiefs of the people and 
hang (yjin) them up unto the Lorp.’ The Ozf. 
Heb. Lex. remarks, ‘some solemn form of execu- 
tion, but meaning uncertain.’ Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
and Kittel tr. simply ‘aussetzen’=expose. This 
follows the LXX, which has in 2S é&didfev and in 
Nu rapadevyuarifer. By others it is taken to 
mean impale (Ges., following Aq., dvamrnyviva:) or 
crucify (Targ. abs, Vulg. ecrucifigere, affigere). 
Symm. has xpeudfev=hang, Vulg. in Nu suspen- 
dere, but it is probable that the word expressed 
something more than the ordinary 7?n (Driver, 
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read the same word (3yph for iypn of MT) in 1S 312, 
of the fastening up of Saul’s body by the Philistines 
(so Lagarde, followed by Wellhausen, Driver, Budde, 
Gratz, Klostermann). 

W. R. Smith (2S? 419) suggests that in the above 
passages in Nu and 28 precipitation from a rock 
may be intended. ‘They fel/ all seven together’ 
(2S 21°), and for this form of execution reference 
may be made to 2 K 8!2, 2 Ch 25", Hos 104. This 
explanation, however, seems to lack probability, 
particularly if we adopt the above textual emenda- 
tion of Lagarde in 1S 31”. J. A. SELBIE. 


HANGING, HANGINGS.—1. The former is the 
AV rendering of the Heb. term 399, the name given 
in the Priests’ Code (1) to the curtain or portiére 
closing the entrance to the Tabernacle from the 
surrounding court (Ex 26% 37 35% ‘the h. for the 
door at the entering in of the tabernacle,’ 39°8 40° 
etc.) ; (2) to a similar portiére closing the entrance 
to the court itself (Ex 357 ‘the h. for the door of 
the court,’ 3815 etc.) ; and (3) once, Nu 3*/, for the 
‘veil’ screening off the Holy of Holies from the 
rest of the Tabernacle, the usual name for which 
is np (Ex 26°! and oft.), or more fully yp20 n>hp 
(Ex 35! 39%4 4071, Nu 45). In all three cases, as we 
have said, the AV renders by ‘ hanging,’ with the 
single exception of Nu 376, where we find ‘curtain’ 
(see CURTAIN, 2). The Revisers, however, have 
consistently rendered 302 by ‘screen’ throughout. 

2. The plur. form ‘ hangings,’ on the other hand, 
is the equivalent of another technical term of the 
Priests’ Code, oydp (LXX ltorla), the hangings 
which, suspended from pillars, fenced off the court 
of the Tabernacle from the outer world (Ex 27% 2 
etc.), hence the fuller designation 71x77 ‘y>p ‘the 
hangings of the court’ (Ex 351” 38° etc.). 

For the material, workmanship, and other details 
of these screens and hangings, see the general 
article TABERNACLE in this Dictionary. 

3. In 2 K 23’ we read of ‘hangings for the 
Asherah’ (RV), which the women wove even ‘in 
the house of the LorD’ itself. The original, as 
the margin informs us, has ‘ houses (o°73),’ by which 
Jewish tradition understands ‘tents’ (so RVm) to 
shelter the image of the goddess. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if batim (or bottim) is correct 
in this connexion. The LXX has here a trans- 
literation of some different reading (A xerrvelu, 
B xerrely). Klostermann supposes that the Greek 
translators read o”n2, a copyist’s error for o3n2= 
njsnp (ef. Luc. crodds). See further Oxf. Heb. Lew. 
i. 109a, s.v. n23. A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


HANNAH (3n,” Avva, that is, grace).—One of the 
wives of an Ephraimite named Elkanah, who 
lived at Ramathaim-zophim (1 S 1). To her 
great distress H. had no children, and on the 
oceasion of one of the yearly visits which she made 
with her husband to sacrifice to J” at Shiloh, where 
the ark then was, she vowed that, if the Lord 
would give her a son, she would devote him to Him 
under the vow of a Nazirite. Her prayer was 
heard, and a child was born, whom she named 
Samuel. As soon as he was weaned, which accord- 
ing to Jewish custom might not be until he was 
about three years old, she took him up to Eli, the 
priest of the Lord, at Shiloh. On the same occasion 
she is reported to have given vent to her feelings 
in the beautiful song of 1 S 2'1°. It is necessary 
to note, however, that this song is pronounced by 
modern criticism to be wholly unsuited to H.’s 
position and circumstances, and is thought to have 
been composed later in celebration of some national 
success. If so, v.>» may have led to its association 
with H. (see Driver, LOT® 174). Of H.’s sub- 
sequent history we are told only that she was in 


Text of Sam. p. 269). In all probability we should |.the habit of bringing Samuel a little robe (mé‘Al) 
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from year to year when she came up to the yearly 
sacrifice ; and that she became the mother of other 
three sons and two daughters (1 S 224). 
G. MILLIGAN. 
HANNATHON (jin3n).—A place on the N. border 
of Zebulun, Jos 19. The site is uncertain, but 
the name is probably to be identified with the 
Talmudic Caphar Hananiah, which according to 
the Mishnah (see Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 179, 
226) marked the limit of Upper Galilee. This is 
now Kefr ‘Andn, at the foot of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee and N.E. of Rimmon. See SWP i. 
205; 207. C. R. ConDER. 


HANNIEL (5x ‘grace of God’). —4. Son of 
Ephod, and Manasseh’s representative for dividing 
the land, Nu 34% P. 2. A hero of the tribe of 
Asher (AV Haniel), 1 Ch 7°. 


HANOCH (7135 ‘ dedication ’(?)).—4. A grandson of 
Abraham by Keturah, and third of the sons of 
Midian (Gn 254). In the parallel list of 1 Ch 1 
AV gives the form Henoch. 2. The eldest son of 
Reuben, and head of the family of the Hanochites 
(Gn 46°, Ex 64, Nu 26°, 1 Ch 5°). 


HANUN (p37 ‘favoured,’ cf. Assyr. Hanwnu, 
king of Gaza).—1. The son of Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, David 
sent a message of condolence to Hanun, who, how- 
ever, resented this action, and grossly insulted the 
messengers. The consequence was a war, which 
proved most disastrous to the Ammonites, 2 S 
10, 1 Ch 19!#-, 92. 3. H. occurs in the list of 
those who repaired the wall and the gates of 
Jerus., Neh 3) 2, 


HAP, HAPLY.—Hap, a Saxon word meaning 
‘luck,’ ‘chance,’ is used once in AV, Ru 23 ‘ And 
her hap was to light on a part of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz,’ where the Heb. is mp9 771, LXX 
kal mepérecey mepintmuarc; AVm ‘her hap hap- 
pened’; Cox, ‘her lot met her.’ T. Fuller (Holy 
State, iii. 12, p. 181) says, ‘Many have been the 
wise speeches of fools, though not so many as the 
foolish speeches of wise men . . . because talking 
much, and shooting often, they must needs hit the 
mark sometimes, though not by aim, by hap’; 
and imitates the passage in Ru when he says 
(Holy Warre, p. 200), ‘his hap was to fall in just 
among the three captains.’ 

Haply is ‘by hap.’ ‘Happily’ is the same word 
under a different spelling, and had formerly the 
same meaning, though it has now come to mean 
“by good hap.’ Happily meaning simply ‘ by hap,’ 
‘perchance,’ is common in Shaks., though mod. 
edd. usually spell ‘haply.’ Thus Hamlet, I. ii. 
402— 

‘Ham. That great baby you see there is not yet out of his 
swaddling-clouts. 
Ros. Happily he’s the second time come to them.’ 

In AV 1611 the spelling is ‘haply’ in 1S 14, 
Mk 1133, Lk 14”, Ac 591777; but in 2 Co 94 ‘hap- 
pily,’ which mod. edd. have changed to ‘haply’ 
also. Sometimes the word is spelt ‘happly,’ as in 
Daye’s ed. of Tindale’s Pent. (1573), ‘Hnacke, a 
kinde of Giauntes so called happly, because they 
ware chaynes about their neckes.’ The word 
oceurs in AV only in the phrases ‘if haply’ and 
‘lest haply.’ 

da miror ‘lest haply’ in all its occurrences, 
Pe - eat uid gS 726 ‘Can it be that,’ and 
2 Ti 225 “Gf peradventure.’ Also yo4 xov (TR _y4zas) is so tré in 
Ac 2729, J. HASTINGS. 


HAPHRAIM (o775n).—A town of Issachar, noticed 
with Shunem and Anaharath, Jos 19%. These were 
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to the east of the tribal territory. In the Ono- 
masticon, however (s. ‘Aphraim’), it is stated to 
be ‘now Affarea, six miles from Legio (Lejjdin) to 
the north.’ The site in question is now called e/- 
Ferriyeh, on the low hills south of Carmel. It is 
the site of an ancient town with remarkable tombs. 
See SWP vol. i. sh. viii. In Baedeker-Socin’s 
Pai.? 238, Haphraim is identified with e/- Afileh, 
2 miles W. of Solam (Shunem). 
C. R. CONDER. 

HAPPEN.—1. Ro 11” ‘ Blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel,’ 4.¢. is fallen upon, has come to 
(yéyovev), without the idea of ‘hap’ or chance; RV 
‘hath befallen.’ Cf. Jer 43° Cov. ‘And in Taphnis 
the worde off the LorDE happened unto Jeremy.’ 
2.2518 ‘As I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa’ (n7p3 Nps, LXX Meprrwuare reprerécav), 
i.e. ‘I chanced to light upon.’ Bunyan begins his 
Holy War thus: ‘In my Travels, as I walked 
through many Regions and Countries, it was my 
chance to happen into that famous Continent of 
Universe.’ Cf. Gn 44% Tind. ‘Yf ye shall take 
this also awaye from me and some mysfortune 
happen apon him, then shall ye brynge my gray 
heed with sorow unto the grave’; and esp. Ruther- 
ford, Letters (No. xli.), ‘I happened upon a con- 
venient trusty bearer by God’s wonderful provi- 
dence.’ 8. 2 Mac 137 ‘Such a death it happened 
that wicked man to die,’ the usual prep. being 
omitted. So Pr. Bk., ‘Ordering of Priests,’ ‘And 
if it shall happen the same Church, or any member 
thereof, to take any hurt or hindrance by reason 
of your negligence, ye know the greatness of 
the fault, and also the horrible punishment that 
will ensue’: in 1549 and 1552 the word is ‘ chance.’ 
4, The auxiliary to be (as well as to have) was 
formerly used with the verb to ‘happen’: so Jer 
44% «this evil is happened unto you’; Ro 11” (as 
above) ; and 2 P 2” ‘ But it is happened unto them 
according to the true proverb’ (RV ‘It has hap- 
pened’). Cf. Mt 28" Tind. ‘When they were 
gone, beholde, some of the kepers came in to the 
cyte, and shewed unto the hie prestes all the thinges 
that were happened.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HAPPINESS.—This word, in its subst. shape, 
does not appear in the Eng. Bible, either in AV or 
in RV, and its synonym Olessedness (occurring 
thrice in AV of NT) has now (see BLESSEDNESS) 
been changed by the Revisers (in accordance with 
the form pakapicués) into ‘ blessing’ (Ro 4%°) and 
‘eratulation’ (Gal 4). The adj. waxdpios (almost 
invariably in OT representing Heb. ‘wis ’ashré, lit. 
happinesses of) is common enough in both Testa- 
ments. But while, in NT, the Revisers have re- 
duced (cf. Jn 13”) the renderings by ‘happy’ to 
three (Ac 267, Ro 14”, 1 Co 7”), and might consist- 
ently have reduced them to one (Ac 262—the ex- 
ternal happiness of St. Paul in pleading before 
Agrippa), the OT Revisers have left happy and 
blessed just where they were, except Jer 121, where 
the Heb. word (here alone in AV of OT rendered 
happy) is changed to at rest, its proper meaning. 
Even in Ps 1281? happy and blessed are left side by 
side to represent the same word; cf. also Pr 16” 
with Ps 34°. If Carlyle’s dictum (Sartor Resartus) 
has any force, ‘There is something higher than 
happiness, and that is blessedness,’ blessed is the 
word for the spiritual region; and the retention 
of happy so often in RV of OT tends to merge this 
distinction in a way defensible only on the ground 
that outward prosperity entered largely into the 
OT conception of bliss. 

The more usual word for happy in profane Greek, 
evdaluwr, does not occur in LXX or NT. Probably, 
the daluwy component was a stumbling-block to 
Greek-speaking Jew and Christian ; but the prefer- 
ence for paxdpios is altogether suitable to the 


atmosphere, since paxdpios, and not evdaluwr, 
represented to the Greeks the happiness of the 
divine life. 

In the course of the gradual elevation of the 
word paxdpios, and the idea of happiness from the 
pagan to the Christian level, from Greek tragedy 
to the Sermon on the Mount, more than one point 
is worthy of note. While the ordinary pagan 
notion was purely external, and the tragedians, 
among the exponents of Gr. thought, will call no 
man happy till a happy death has set its seal upon 
a happy lite (Soph. Lrach. 1 ff., cf. Hdt. i. 32) ; yet, 
in their view, continued prosperity was conditioned 
by natural piety and reverence (Soph. Gd. f. 
passim, and Hat. iii. 40) ; and hence their preference 
for evdaluwyv, ‘with a good genius attending.’ The 
Gr. philosophical schools, on the other hand, look- 
ing for a happiness secure from ‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ discerned its possi- 
bility, some mainly in the moral, as Socrates, who 
defined happiness as ev’rpatia, well-doing, rather 
than evruxla, good luck (Xen. Mem. iii.9. 14); others, 
more strictly in the intellectual, as Plato, whose 
notion of happiness reached its climax in the 
wisdom consisting in the cognition of the Ideal 
Good (Rep. 519), this cognition being the crowning 
point of the ‘resemblance to God as far as pos- 
sible’ (Theet. 1766); others, as Aristotle, in the 
intellectually practical, ‘the life in obedience to 
the intellect,’ ‘the rational virtuous activity of the 
soul in a life fully provided,’ ‘the performance by 
man of the peculiar work which belongs to him as 
man’ (Eth. Nic. i. 6, ii. 5, x. 4); while the Stoics 
looked for happiness in a life ‘ conformed to nature,’ 
and combined with drapatia, absence of all emotion. 

The difference between such philosophical notions 
of happiness and the biblical, lies not so much in 
inwardness, as in the fundamental conditions of 
that inwardness, its relations, its developments, its 
possibilities. The blessedness even of some of the 
noblest conceptions of the OT is linked to the 
external (Ps 34°: 1? 13-14), though sometimes the ex- 
ternal seems to be transcended (Ps 84° 7 47 1]91:121), 
and, even when the external is foremost, it always 
connotes righteousness and the consequent favour 
of God towards individual, family, or race, in the 

resent or in the Messianic age (see BLESSEDNESS). 

ut the element in biblical happiness which had 
been lacking to all previous thought was the per- 
sonal relation, and that not only as faith in God, 
personal and ever-present (Ps 33)": 2° *1), but as love 
for Him, this being the highest requisite (Dt 6+, 
Jg 5°, Ps 47); and the most satisfying blessedness 
is to be in His presence and to behold His face 
(Pss 16. 17. 49). In NT we reach the ‘roof and 
crown.’ The happiness is now clearly inward, 
spiritual and present (Mt 5"*-) ; and now the way to 
the personal relation is opened up through Jesus 
Christ, personal, loving (Jn 15%), ever-living (Jn 
14°, He 10”). Whatever the outward may be (Ro 
8), He is God with us (Mt 1% 18”); nay, verit- 
able evils endured for Him and with Him actually 
make us blessed now (Mt 5%, 1 P 414). More than 
this, He is Christ im us, the hope of glory (Col 1%) ; 
for the time shall come when, all hindrances being 
taken away, and the internal embodying itself in 
external Pealization,* ‘we shall be like him’ (1 Jn 
3", cf. Plato above cited) in the full enjoyment of 
the eternal life (1 Jn 54, Mt 2546, Mk 1030, Jn 1722-4), 
(See articles by the present writer, Expositor, 1st 
series, vols, ix. x. ‘A Word Study in the NT, 
fuaKdpros ’), J. MASSIE. 

HAPPIZZEZ (yy5n, AV Aphses).—The head of the 
18th course of priests, 1 Ch 24%, See GENEALOGY. 

*Compare the paxepirrorérn eidecovic, the most blessed 


happiness, offered by Virtue to Hercules, as the sure reward of 
following her (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21). 
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HARA (s77, Vulg. Ara) occurs 1 Ch 5% as one 
of the cities or regions to which the Israelitish 
captives from Samaria were deported by the 
Assyrians. Modern scholars have often tried the 
hazardous etymology from 77 ‘mountain’ (pre- 
supposing a bad orthography instead of 777 !). 
From this etymology and the corresponding words 
of Kings, they concluded that the Western part of 
Media was meant, called Media Magna by classic 
writers, ‘Irak al-ajami ‘the Persian I.,’ by the 
Arabs, or al-Jibdl, t.e. ‘the mountainous region,’ 
Kohistan by the Persians. But the name is want- 
ing in the LXX (only Lucian’s recension, ed. de 
Lagarde, has ‘Appav, which looks like an emendation 
to the name j7n Haran). The corresponding pas- 
sages 2 K 17° 18" have the expression ‘1 "2y ‘the 
Median cities,’ but LXX dpy Mydwyv ‘the Median 
mountains.’ This latter reading (which seems to 
be the more original text) furnishes the key to 
the name Hara. It is evidently due to a mis- 
reading of that original text 15 17, and represented 
originally Adré ‘mountains of.’ This misunder- 
standing is usually attributed to the Chronicler ; 
but after the LXX, it would be rather an awkward 
addition by a later reader who missed the expres- 
sion added in Kings. Of earlier comparisons hardly 
any deserve to be mentioned. Bochart (Phaleq) 
thought of Aria in Persia (Herod. iii. 93, vii. 62, 
66). The name begins with an / according to the 
Persian inscriptions, but the country is too remote. 
No Assyrian king ever possessed Aria (Herod. vii. 
62 is mistaken, and contradicts himself, identify- 
ing Arians and Medians). W. Max MULLER. 


HARADAH (Amn, Xapadde).—A station in the 
journeyings of the Israelites, mentioned only 
Na 33% 2, It has not been identified. 


HARAN (}77, ‘mountaineer’ (?)).—1. Son of Terah, 
younger brother of Abram, and father of Lot, Gn 
117 (P), also father of Milcah and Iscah, v.” (J). 
Dillmann rejects the view of Wellh. (Prol. 330) and 
Budde (Urgesch. 443) that 77 is a mere variation of 
jan. 2. A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23°. 


HARAN (j7n, Xagfd, Xappdv; Haran) is situ- 
ated in the N.W. of Mesopotamia on the Belias, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, S.E. of Edessa 
(Oorfa), in a country rendered very fertile by water- 
courses from the Belias, which rises, at a distance 
of several miles, from the hills S. of the Euphrates. 
The origin of Haran is lost in antiquity, but it 
must have been early inhabited by Semites, perhaps 
Babylonians, the name of the city being expressed 
in cuneiform by an ideograph (Harranu, ‘road’), 
which was probably given it on account of its 
being a crossing point of the Syrian, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian trade-routes. The merchants of 
this city are mentioned in Ezk 27”. 

Nothing remains of the ancient city but a long 
range of mounds on both sides of the river and the 
ruins of a castle or fortress of a very ancient date, 
built of large blocks of basaltic rock ; it has square 
columns 8 ft. thick supporting an arched roof 30 ft. 
high. The town is now represented only by a village 
on the slope of the hill. The small houses or huts 
are built (perhaps for want of timber) in the 
peculiar fashion depicted on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, 7.€. with domed roofs. According to tradi- 

‘ tion, the well where Rebekah was met by Abra- 
ham’s messenger (Gn 24") is near the city. 

Haran is first mentioned when Abram and his 
family dwelt there after leaving Ur of the Chaldees 
on his way to Canaan (Gn 11%), and there the 
descendants of his brother settled, hence the name 
of ‘the city of Nahor,’ which it also bears (cf. 
Gn 24! with 27"). Haran is frequently mentioned 
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1120) in his great cylinder-inscription says th 
he killed ten Slaphanta in ‘the and of Haan er 
four he captured alive and took to his capital 
Asshur. Sargon says that he ‘spread out his 
shadow over the city Haran, and as a soldier of 
Anu and Dagon wrote its laws’; and Sennacherib 
speaks of Gozan, Haran, and Rezeph as having 
been destroyed by one or more of his predecessors 
(2K 19"). The name of the eponymy for the years 
B.C. 742 and 728, Bel-Harrani-béli-usur, ‘Lord of 
Haran, protect (my) lord,’ would seem to indicate 
that Haran was then a very important city. 

The great tutelary deity of Haran was the moon- 
god, Sin in Assyrian, known among the Semitic 
nations as Baal-Kharran or Lord of Haran, though 
other deities must have been worshipped there. 
An inscribed seal in the British Museum repre- 
sents a priest in adoration before an altar, a small 
figure in the distance, and above the altar a star 
with the words ‘ The God of Haran.’ Assur-bani- 
apli speaks of the god Sin as dwelling in Haran. 
The tablet K. 2701, which is a letter apparently 
sent to Assur-bani-apli, seems to refer to the 
crowning of his father Esarhaddon when on his 
way to Egypt. Reference is made therein to the 
‘bethel’ or temple at Haran, where the ceremony 
took place, and on this occasion the god Sin is said 
to have appeared to those present: ‘When the 
father of the king my lord went to Egypt, he was 
crowned (?) in the anni of Harran, the temple * of 
cedar. The god Sin stood over the standard (?), 
two crowns upon his head, [and] the god Nusku 
stood before him. The father of the king my lord 
entered—[the crown] was placed upon his head,’ 
etc. Later on, Nabonidus relates that Sin was 
angry with Haran and with his temple E-hul-hul 
(the house of joy) within it, and therefore allowed 
the Umman-manda (wandering hordes of Medes) 
to come and destroy it. Nabonidus then received 
from the gods Merodach and Sin, in a dream, in 
structions to rebuild the temple at Haran, and, 
when he pointed out that the Medes still sur- 
rounded the city, he was told by those gods that 
they would be destroyed, which destruction teok 
place three years later under Cyrus. The city 
being relieved of the presence of the enemy, 
Nabonidus was able to finish the work of Shal- 
maneser and Assur-bani-apli, and, at the same 
time, to embellish the city. In the 5th cent. A.D. 
the Sabzeans of Haran seem to have worshipped 
the sun as ‘ Bel-shamin,’ the lord of heaven, later 
on using the Greek name of ‘Hivos. Gula (under 
the name of ‘Gadlat’) and Tar’ata (Atargatis or 
Derceto) are given by St. James of Seruj as the 
favourite goddesses of Haran. There was also a 
chapel dedicated to Abraham. The Roman gene- 
ral Crassus was defeated near Haran, but subse- 
quently the province of Edessa fell into the power 
of the Romans, and Haran appears as a Roman 
city in the wars of Caracalla and Julian. It is 
worthy of notice that Haran retained until a late 
date the Chaldean language and the worship of 
Chaldzean deities. 


LiterATURE.—Del. Paradies, 185; Schrader, COT, Keiline 
schriften und Geschichtsforschung, 355-536; Ainsworth, Huph- 
rates Expedition, i. 203 ; Sachau, Berlin Acad., Feb. 14, 1895 ; 
Rawlinson, Herod. i. 503 n.; Hommel, 4H7 (Index, s. ‘Haran’); 
Sayce, HCM and EHH (both Index). I. A. PINCHES. 


HARARITE, THE (777), according to Ges. 
(Thes. 392)=‘a mountain-dweller,’ but more prob- 
ably it should be taken as a gentilic adjective=‘a 
native of Harar.’ No such place is mentioned in 
the OT, but we may infer from 2S 23% that it 
was situated somewhere near the Philistine fron- 
tier, probably in the Shephelah. Two (not three) 
of David’s heroes are distinguished by this title. 


in the cuneiform writings. Tiglath-pileser I. (B.c. * Lit. bethel (bét-tlt). | 
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4. Shammah the son of Agee, ‘one of the 
thirty’ (2S 23° 6 ‘Apwéeirns). In the parallel 
1 Ch 11% Shammah is probably to be read for 
Shagee (see Driver, Sam. l.c.). Further, in 28 
234) (where we must read ‘the Hararite’ [1790 for 
177]) it is probably Shammah and not Agee (wh. 
see) who is thus designated. The LXX to 28 
2341 (6 ‘Apovxaios) points to a reading ‘the Archite’ 
(pqy7), which is partly supported by its render- 
ing of 1Ch 11°4 (B .6 ‘Apayel and 6 ‘Apapel; A 
6‘Apapt), See AGEE, SHAMMAH. 

2. Ahiam the son of Sharar (2S 237; read 700 
for ‘1937; B Zapaovpetryns, A ‘Apapetirys). In the 
parallel 1 Ch 11° Sharar appears as Sacar (oy nx 


‘7700 ay 12; B 6 ‘Apapel, A 6 ‘Apapl). See AHIAM, 
SHARAR. J. F. STENNING. 
HARBONA (xiaan Est 1°) or HARBONAH 


(asiaqn 7°). LXX has Oappd in 1? (B), Bovyaddy in 7%. 
—The third of the seven eunuchs or chamberlains 
who waited upon king Ahasuerus. It was he who 
suggested that Haman should be hanged upon the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai. 
The name seems to be Persian: harban=donkey- 
driver. A. WHITE. 


HARBOUR.—See HAVEN. 


HARD.—The various meanings of ‘ hard,’ whether 
as adj. or adv., may be given as follows: 1. Liter- 
ally, not soft, only Job 41%, Ezk 3°, Wis 114, Sir 
40% 4817, 2. Unfeeling, cruel: Ps 944 ‘How long 
shall they utter and speak hard things?’ (RV 
‘They prate, they speak arrogantly’); Wis 19% 
‘they used a more hard and hateful behaviour to- 
ward strangers’ (RV ‘grievous indeed was the 
hatred which they practised toward guests’). Cf. 
Wyclif, Works, iii. 115, ‘The vi tyme we schul 
trowe, that aftyr xxxij yer he suffrid hard pas- 
sioun, undir Pounce Pilate.’ 3. Trying, exacting : 
Ex 14 ‘hard bondage’ (RV ‘hard service’); 2S 3°9 
‘The sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me’; Ps 887 
‘Thy wrath lieth hard upon me’; Pr 13% ‘The 
way of transgressors is hard’ (RV ‘The way of the 
treacherous is rugged’); Mt 2574 ‘Lord, I knew 
thee that thou art an hard man’; Jn 6” ‘This is 
an hard saying; who can hear it?’; Ac 9° ‘It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks’). 4. Ob- 
durate: Jer 5* ‘They have made their faces harder 
than a rock’; Ezk 3° ‘As an adamant harder than 
flint have I made thy forehead.’ Cf. Shaks. Ant. 
and Cleop. WI. xi. 111— 

‘But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

(O misery on’t) the wise gods seel our eyes.’ 
5. Strenwous: only Jon 1 ‘the men rowed hard.’ 
6. Difficult: as Gn 184 ‘Ts anything too hard for 
the Lord ?’ (RVm ‘ wonderful’); 1K 10! ‘She came 
to prove him with hard questions’; Mk 10% ‘ How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God !’ Cf. Rhem. NT, Preface, 
‘Moreover, we presume not in hard places to 
mollify the speaches or phrases, but religiously 
keepe them word for word, and point for point.’ 
7. Close, as Jg 9°* “And Abimelech. . . went hard 
unto the door of the tower to burn it with fire’ ; 
Ps 63° ‘ My soul followeth hard after thee’; Ac 187 
‘Justus . . . whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.’ This meaning of the word is common in 
early writers: cf. Lk 2? Tind. ‘And loo, the 
angell of the lorde stode harde by them’; Job 17} 
Cov. ‘I am harde at deathes dore.’ It is some- 
times used of time, as in Rhem. NT, note to Jn 
2071 ‘Though he gave them his peace hard before, 
yet now entering to a new divine action, to pre- 
pare their hartes to grace and attention, he blesseth 
them againe.’ 

For Harden, Hardening, see next article. 

Hardiness.—This subst. occurs only in Jth 161 


‘The Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Medes were daunted at her hardiness’ (@pdcos, RV 
‘poldness’). Cf. Sir T. Elyot, Governour, ii. 47, 
‘What avayled fortune incomparable to the great 
kynge Alexander, his wonderfull puissance and 
hardynes, or his singular doctrine in philosophy, 
eke hym by Aristotle, in deliverynge hym from 
the deth in his yonge and flourisshing age?’ So 
Coy. uses ‘hardy’ for ‘bold’ in Dn 11'* ‘no man 
shalbe so hardy as to stonde agaynst him’; and 
Barlowe, ‘hardily’ for ‘boldly’ (Dialoge, p. 68), 
‘Use they such crafty conveyaunce in promotyng 
theyr Gospell? Ye hardely, and that without any 
shame when they be detected of it.’ 

Hardly does not occur in AV in the mod. 
sense of ‘scarcely.’ Its meanings there are two: 
1. Harshly, grievously, Gn 16° ‘ And when Sarai 
dealt hardly with her, she fled from her face’ 
(aym, AVm ‘afflicted her’); and Is 8” ‘hardly be- 
stead and hungry’ (Amer. RV ‘sore’; see BE- 
STEAD). RV introduces ‘hardly’ in this sense into 
Job 19%. 2. With difficulty, Ex 13” ‘And it came 
to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the Lorp slew all the firstborn in the land of 
Egypt’ (andv> nina aypa-2, RVm ‘hardened him- 
se ? against letting us go’); Mt 19% ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’ (ducxéhws ; RV ‘It is hard 
for a rich man to enter,’ a change that is com- 
mended by Beckett [Should RV be Authorised ? 
p. 100] as much better, though less literal than 
AV, since the latter suggests, according to our 
mod. idiom, that a rich man can scarcely enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The same Gr. adv. occurs in 
Mk 10%, Lk 18%, and is tr4 in the same way in AV, 
a tr® which RV accepts in these places); Lk 9% 
‘and bruising him hardly departeth from him’ 
(uoyts, WH words); Ac 278 ‘And, hardly passing it, 
came unto a place which is called The fair havens’ 
(udes, RV ‘with difficulty’). This meaning of 
‘hardly’ may be seen in North’s Plutarch, p. 889, 
‘Demetrius was so scared, that he had no further 
leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured cloke about 
him, the first that came to hand, and disguising 
himselfe to flie for life, and scaped very hardly, 
that he was not shamefully taken of his enemies 
for his incontinencie’; and T. Adams, JJ Peter 
(on 14), ‘He that hath done evil once, shall more 
hardly resist it at the next assault.’ 

Hardness.—2 Ti 2° ‘ Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ’ (od ofy xako- 
ma Onoov, edd. cuvkaxordOnoov, RV ‘Suffer hardship 
with me,’ RVm ‘Take thy part in suffering hard- 
ship’). Hardness for mod. ‘hardship’ is found in 
Shaks., as Cymb. WI. vi. 21— 

‘Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother.’ 
Elsewhere ‘ hardness’ is either lit. of the clods (Job 
38°), or fig. of the heart (Mt 198, Mk 3° 10°16, Ro 2°). 
J. HASTINGS. 

HARDENING.—The moral difficulty of this sub- 
ject is the ascription in OT of the hardening of 
men’s hearts to God. Pharaoh’s is the typical 
case; and his story is so vivid in its dramatic 
unity and details that we cannot wonder that 
practically ‘his case is regarded as if it were 
unique. But it is not so; it is only a striking 
example of a class. Pharaoh’s history sets before 
us the picture of a conflict between the proud 
head of a great empire and the Almighty, a ~ 
conflict in ten onsets, or a drama in ten acts, in 
the last of which the human tyrant comes to the 
ground. As his case is a typical one, it is import- 
ant to note the salient features. First of all, the 
result is twice foretold. The Lord says, ‘I will 
harden his heart’ (Ex 47 7%). In the case of the 
first five plagues and the seventh (river turned into 
blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, and hail) the 
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pare is ‘Pharaoh hardened his heart’ or ‘his 
heart was hardened’ (Ex 7}* 22 815: 19. 32 g7- 34.85), Tn 
the sixth, eighth, and ninth (boils, locusts, dark- 
ness) the phrase is ‘the Lord hardened his heart’ 
(912 1020-27), Thus the result is not ascribed to God 
only; both the divine and the human agencies 
are recognized. Whatever God had to do with 
the result, Pharaoh’s freedom of action was not 
interfered with. Again, it is significant that 
‘the Lord hardened his heart’ follows ‘Pharaoh 
hardened.’ It is the phrase used, with one ex- 
ception, in the second severer series of divine 
judgments. When the lighter ones failed, heavier 
ones were sent. And even in the second series 
the result in one case is ascribed solely to Pharaoh 
(hail, 9%4%). Is it not evident that the divine 
action described in ‘the Lord hardened’ was a 
punishment for the previous disobedience of the 
king? Is it not equally certain that each judg- 
ment, up to the last one, while a punishment, 
was also a merciful warning and call to repent- 
ance? At each stage Pharaoh might have yielded 
instead of refusing. It should be noted that 
the phrase ‘the Lord hardened’ is peculiar to the 
OT ; in the NT it occurs only in quotations from 
the Old. 

The two modes of speech, however, are not con- 
fined to Pharaoh’s case, but are common in OT. 
We find ‘the Lord hardened’ in Jos 11”, Dt 2°, 
Is 63”, etc., the other phrase in passages like 
18S 6%, 2 Ch 36%, Ps 95°. The language in such 
passages as Jg 9%, 2S 241 may seem even more 
startling. Butif we look into the context we shall 
find that, as in Pharaoh’s case, the divine action 
is a punishment of sin. This language, which 
before reflection seems to shock our moral sense, 
is partly to be explained by the OT habit of recog- 
nizing the divine action everywhere in nature and 
history. The thunder is God’s voice; storm and 
tempest do His will; heathen monarchs and 
empires are His instruments. Men at that early 
stage of revelation did not discriminate as we do 
between the different causes at work in events. If 
they did reflect, they would no doubt see that the 
two forms of language applied to the same events 
under different aspects. Very little observation 
would show them, as it shows us, that divine appeals 
and commands never leave men as they find them. 
If not yielded to, theyincrease insensibility, benumb 
and gradually deaden moral feeling. This effect 
is contrary to the divine purpose, and is entirely 
man’s fault; but it is natural and inevitable. 
The more powerful the appeals, the more rapid the 
hardening process, until God’s Spirit withdraws, 
and leaves man to his own ways (Ro 1°). Looked 
at from the human side, Pharaoh, like every 
smaller transgressor, is seen acting with perfect 
freedom, consciously pitting his own will against 
God’s, despising louder and louder warnings of 
ruin, self-punished and self-destroyed. Looked at 
from the divine side, God is seen commanding, 
forewarning, repeating rejected opportunities, do- 
ing everything to ensure submission and safety 
but coerce,—and at last leaving to destruction. It 
is evident that we have here again the old problem 
of reconciling the divine foreknowledge and govern- 
ment with human freedom and responsibility. 
Each element is attested by its own evidence. 
Both are necessary to a complete explanation. 
The two regions meet at some point invisible to 
human eye and undefinable in human speech and 
thought. ‘To the Hebrew mind what we call 
secondary causes scarcely exist, at least in the 
sphere of religion. That which, in given circum- 
stances, is the inevitable result of God’s provi- 
dential dispensations is viewed absolutely, apart 
from its conditions, as a distinct divine purpose’ 
(Skinner on Is 62°). J. S. BANKS. 


HARE (nan ’arnebheth, dacvrovus, lepws).—Four 
species of hare are found in Bible lands. They are 
all called by the Arabs ’arnabeh, which is the same 
as the Heb. 1. Lepus Syriacus, Hempr. et Ehr. 
It is a little smaller than the Eng. hare, and of a 
dark grey colour. It is common along the coast, 
and in the wooded and hilly districts of Pal. and 
Syria. 2. L. Sinaiticus, Honipr. et Ehr. This 
species is much smaller, with a longer and narrower 
head, and longer ears, and is of a lighter grey. 
It is found in the valleys about the Dead Sea, and 
southward to Sinai. 3. Ll. Lgyptius, Geoftr. This 
animal is not more than 18 in. long from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail. The ears are 
long, and fringed inside with white hairs. It is of 
a light sand colour above, and nearly white be- 
neath. It is abundant in the Jordan Valley, and 
in 8. Judea and the N. part of et-Tih. 4 L. Isa- 
bellinus, Riipp. The Nubian hare. This species 
is even smaller than the last, and is of a rich fawn 
colour. It is found only in the S.E. deserts of 
Palestine. 

The hare is a rodent, and not a ruminant. The 
statement (Lv 11°, Dt 14’) that it ‘cheweth the 
cud’ is to be taken phenomenally, not scientifi- 
cally. The Arab of the present day regards it as a 
ruminant, and for that reason eats its flesh. As 
Tristram well says, ‘Moses speaks of animals 
according to appearances, and not with the pre- 
cision of a comparative anatomist, and his object 
was to show why the hare should be interdicted, 
though to all appearance it chewed the cud, viz. 
because it did not divide the hoof. To have spoken 
otherwise would have been as unreasonable as to 
have spoken of the earth’s motion, instead of sun- 
set and sunrise.’ G. E. Post. 


HAREPH (72n).—A Judahite chief, 1 Ch 2°. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARHAIAH (Amn, ‘Apaxlas, but ABN omit 
the clause, Neh 3°).—Some Heb. texts read An7n, 
or even 73799. Uzziah the son of H., a goldsmith, 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jerus. in the days 
of Nehemiah. 


HARHAS (0770, ‘Apads B, ‘Apdds B», ‘Apds A, 
‘Adpdé Luc.).—Ancestor of Shallum, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22"). Called Hasrah 
mon 2 Ch 34”, 


HARHUR (m0 ‘fever’? or ‘ freeborn’),—Eponym 
of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2%, Neh 7°), called 
in 1 Es 5%! Asur. See GENEALOGY. 


HARIM (07, 077 ‘consecrated,’ cf. Sabzean pr. 
name o7n).—1. A lay family which appears in the 
list of the returning exiles, Ezr 2°=Neh 7°; of 
those who had married foreign wives, Ezr 10%; 
and of those who signed the covenant, Neh 10 
[Heb.?8]. 

2. A priestly family which appears in the same 
lists, Ezr 2°°=Neh 7%, Ezr 1074, Neh 10° [Heb.°]. 
The name is found also among ‘the priests and 
Levites that went up with Zerubbabel,’ Neh 12°, 
where it is miswritten Rehum (0:77); among the 
heads of priestly families in the days of Joiakim, 
Neh 12%; and as the third of the 24 courses, 
1 Ch 248. To which family Malchijah the son of 
Harim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh 3”), 
belonged cannot be determined. See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HARIPH (495, 175, cf. 77h, ‘autumn’). A family 
which returned from exile with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 7%), and signed the covenant, Neh 10% 
[Heb.°]. In Ezr 2 the name appears as JORAH ; 
so Lucian in Neh 74’Iwpje. Hareph (29) is named 
as a Calebite in 1 Ch 2°, and one of David’s com- 
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panions in 1 Ch 12° is termed a Haruphite (5:0, 
Kethibh), or Hariphite (‘274 Keré). The latter 
reading, if correct, perhaps points to a connexion 
with Hariph. See GENEALOGY. 
H. A. WHITE. 

HARLOT (ny, 7723 mx, YP, LXX and NT 
mépvn) is the name used in our English versions to 
describe different classes of women who come 
under the ban of morality. It is sometimes 
applied generally to women, including married 
women, of profligate life (Pr), but specially it 
denotes those who systematically gave themselves 
up to such a course of life, either for gain, or as a 
form of religious service. The existence of a class 
roughly corresponding to that which the name 
suggests to us may be traced throughout the 
history of Israel, originating as it did out of 
universally working conditions, and after the 
Solomonic period developing to the full its shame- 
lessness, its seductive arts, and its blighting 
influence (Is 23!6, Jer 3° 57, Ezk 16%, Pr 71° 29%). 
But in OT times the harlot represented more than 
a moral problem and a moral danger of the utmost 
gravity. It is not too much to say that she was 
the concrete embodiment of the most powerful and 
insidious force menacing the purity and perman- 
ence of Mosaism. Like their kindred who took 
possession of the valley of the Euphrates, like the 
Greeks who were invaded by Phcenician commerce 
and culture, the Hebrews in Canaan found them- 
selves in contact with a type of religion which 
deified the reproductive forces of nature, and paid 
them homage in the form of licentious rites and 
orgies. The harlot was thus invested with sanctity 
as a member of the religious caste, and the ques- 
tion was whether a licentious cult was to establish 
itself in the soil of Jahwism even as it naturalized 
itself in Babylon (cf. Herod. i. 199), and in Cythera 
and Corinth (Strabo, viii. 6). And undoubtedly 
the Canaanitish leaven deeply infected the popular 
Hebrew religion. In the story of Tamar’s intrigue 
to secure her rights from the house of her deceased 
husband (Gun 38), she is spoken of as a ny¥17—one of 
the consecrated class—when she sits at the entrance 
of a village in the guise of a harlot. Especially 
does Hosea (4"4) give us a vivid picture of the ex- 
tent to which the local sanctuaries, where the 
worship of Baal and Astarte had been syncretized 
with that of J’, were coloured by the legitimated 
prostitution of servants of the divinities. In some 
sanctuaries a still lower depth was reached, and 
emasculated enthusiasts (n'¥7p) earned for the shrine 
‘the wages of a dog’ by giving themselves up to 
that ‘which is against nature.’ These practices 
the prophets of the 8th cent. denounced as the 
height of impiety and the sure provocation of 
national judgments (Am 2’, Hos 4%), By Asa 
and Jehoshaphat steps were taken to purge the 
land of the viler abomination (dK 15” 2245) cf. 
14*4) ; and the Deuteronomice code explicitly 
banished both classes of ‘ paramours’ from Israel, 
and prohibited the acceptance of their unholy gains 
as temple-revenue (Dt 2317-18, where see Driver’s 
note im oc, with reff.), With idolatry prostitution 
was made an end of by the Exile. The Levitical 
legislation recalls the abominations of the Canaan- 
ites as the special ground of their rejection and 
destruction (Ly 20%), and appears to have the class 
of harlots solely in view as created and sustained 
by moral depravity. The more important of its 
enactments are that which forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife (Lv 21"), and the injunction that 
the daughter of a priest playing the harlot shall be 
burnt with fire (v.°). 

Upon the OT treatment of the subject it may be 
remarked as startling that there is no express con- 
demnation of sexual immorality which does not 
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most, fornication seems to be condemned in Pr as 
health- and wealth-destroying folly, while the 
general tenor of the OT morality is content to 
proscribe adultery and religious prostitution. In 
explanation of this, it may be observed that the 
true ethical attitude towards prostitution was im- 
possible so long as marriage was in the transi- 
tional stage mirrored in OT, and that the OT at 
least unfolded a conception of the divine holiness 
and its relation to sexual purity which was destined 
to mature into the higher sexual morality. 

In NT the harlot, again, is associated with an 
important element of teaching. While it was part 
of the mission of the prophets to refute the horrible 
idea of the sacredness of her calling, it was a 
characteristic part of the work of Jesus to rescue 
her from the Pharisaic tribunal, and bring her 
within the pale of mercy and redemption (Mt 
21%1-32), She illustrates at once the compassion of 
Jesus, His insight into the unexpressed longings 
and possibilities of degraded human nature, and 
the regenerative power of sympathy. In the 
apostolic writings we see some repetition of the 
conflict between the genius of revealed religion and 
the lax and antagonistic sexual morality of hea- 
thenism. In the Epistles to the Corinthians 
especially, St. Paul was addressing a community 
whose licentiousness had become a byword even in 
the putrefying cities of the classical world ; and it 
is necessary for him to enlighten the Christian 
conscience as to the incompatibility of union with 
Christ with its hideous contrast in fithy ‘ conversa- 
tion’ (1 Co 61-16), And in various apostolic 
passages the prohibition of the Decalogue is ex- 
plicated or extended so as expressly to exclude the 
sin in question (Gal 6%), 

From the prophetic period the harlot was not 
only involved in, but was the symbol of, idolatry. 
The experience of Hosea seems to have suggested 
her faithlessness and fickleness as a fit emblem of 
the dealings of Israel with her true Lord and with 
other gods (see IDOLATRY). 


LiTERATURE.—On Prostitution as a religious institution in the 
ancient world, see Lucian, ‘De Dea Syria’; Pausanias, ‘ De- 
scriptio Grecie’; Movers, Die Phénizier. On the special sub- 
ject Selden, ‘De uxore Hebraica’; Hamburger’s Lexicon ; 
Benzinger, Hebrdische Archceologie. 


W. P. PATERSON. 


HAR-MAGEDON.—Rev 16‘ And he(AV ; who? 
the sixth angel or the Almighty? RV ‘they,’ the 
three unclean spirits of v.!”) gathered them (the 
kings of the whole world, not ‘the spirits of the 
Demons,’ as Hommel explains in the passage to 
be quoted below) together into the place, which is 
called in Hebrew Armageddon’ (AV, ‘ Har- 
Magedon’ RV). The reading, as well as the 
meaning and even the context, of this hapaz- 
legomenon is very uncertain. 

(1) The TR spells ‘Apuayedddy ; Lachmann, Tre- 
gelles, Tischendorf, Alford, “Apuayedév ; WH “Ap 
Mayedey (the second word spaced out and in 
quotation type, referring to Zec 12" [Heb.]). 
Several Greek MSS have but Mayedév or Mayeddcv 
(thus Q). The shorter reading is supported by 
Tyconius and, now, by the (older) Syriac trans- 
lation discovered and edited by Gwynn (Dublin, 
1897) : OrO: The later Syriac translation (com- 


monly printed with the Peshitta) has Ory >| 


(not quoted in the Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 390). 
The shorter form must have arisen at a time when 
the whole word was considered to be a compound. 
(2) The oldest explanation put. forward in the 
Church seems to be that of Hippolytus, unhappily 
preserved only in Arabic (P. Lagardii, ad Analecta 
sua Syriaca Appendix, Lipsie, 1858, p. 27 n. 18) : 


involve violation of the marriage-bond. At the | ‘the meaning of this expression is the smooth (soft, 
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trodden) place isha! eel’ Is this= edlov 


éxxoroyevov, the Septuagint rendering of ji739 nyp2 
in Zec 124? (For the Arabic expression comp. 


aos bab y= Bijua rodés, Ac 78). It is added that 


Hippolytus understood it of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, Jl 4? [Eng. 3"]}2 (Hippolytus ed. [Bon- 
wetsch-] Achelis, I. ii. 236). 

Origen-Eusebius excluded the Apocalypse from 
their Bible Dictionary, but in the Onomastica 
Vaticana ’Appayeddéy is explained : els ra Eumpoobev 
é&éyepois (Onomastica sacra, ed. de Lagarde, p. 187, 
1. 45), 7.e. ox72 ay, and Jerome, who saw in it Mt. 
Tabor, explained likewise (7b. 80, 11): ‘ Arma- 
geddon (cod. H -gedon) : consurrectio tecti (? 33 7y) 
sive consurrectio in priora, sed melius mons a 
latrunculis (cod. H om. mons ; 1173) 17) vel mons 
globosus’ (7319/7 ; 71=coriandrum). 

(3) For a long time the explanation (})i129 7 
‘the mount (of) Megiddo,’ was considered pretty 
certain ; see Westcott- Hort, ii. p. 313, who compare 
“Ap Tapifely, “Ap Zagdap, to which may be added, from 
the Hexapla, “Ap 2.wy, Ps 47(48)%. Older scholars 
had also compared ’Apoaudcara of the Classics, 
while Westcott-Hort prefer to see in the latter 
name another example of Ap=ny (vy) ‘ town,’ as in 
ayio ay (Nu 21°, Is 15!; transliterated in the latter 
place “Ap Mwa8 by Theodotion). The latter expla- 
nation was put forward long ago by Hiller and 
adopted by Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, Vélter, and others. 

A third explanation started from the root o1n 
(comp. 7217 Nu 21%; jionq); thus Luther in his 
marginal gloss ‘verdammte Krieger, verfluchte 
Riistung . . . ab Herem et gad.’ Older explana- 
tions need not be quoted here; see Poole, Synopsis 
Criticorum, ed. Franc. (1712) vol. v. 1829. Mak- 
kedah (n129, LXX Maxydd), where ‘the five kings’ 
were slain (Jos 101% *), lies too far away to be 
thought of. 

(4) Upon the whole, to find an allusion here to 
MEGIDDO (see article) is still the most probable 
explanation. Megiddo was famous for the defeat 
and death of Josiah (2 K 237, 2 Ch 35”; alluded 
to Zec 12"); but it is not on account of this 
unhappy event that the place seems to be men- 
tioned, aut because of the victory over ‘the kings 
of Canaan’ (Jg 5). It has been objected that 
Megiddo lies in the plain (év 7@ rediw M., 2 Ch 35” ; 
éxi vdare M., Jg 5; i329 by), and that a mountain 
was not a fit battleplace (Bousset, ad Joc.). Butin 
the very context of Jg 5 ‘Mt. Tabor’ and ‘ the high 
places of the field’ are mentioned (Jg 4% ® 12 518), 

(5) Hommel (‘ Inschriftliche Glossen u. Exkurse 
zur Genesis u. zu den Propheten,’ Newe Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, 1890, vi. pp. 407, 408) seems to have 
been the first who saw in Har-Magedon the 1yip 7 
of Is 14% (the mount in the north where the gods 
meet), supposing that a redactor corrected an 
original pwavéd or pwéd into payeddv. He might 
have recalled the fact that in certain cases y is 
transliterated by y. This view was carried out by 
Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, 1894), who finds 
here the remnant of an ancient tradition about the 
battle of the gods on a mountain, and reminds us 
of the gathering of the fallen angels on Mt. 
Hermon, Enoch 6°. (To the literature quoted by 
Bousset add: The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 
edited by R. H. Charles, Oxf. 1896, ch. xviii. p. 22). 
Siegfried (Theol. Lit.-zeitung, 1895, col. 304) also 
thinks that in Harmagedon the 71y\n 19 of Is 14% 
and Mey.ddd seem to have coalesced. Ewald 
(Die Johanneischen Schriften, ii. 1862, 294) found 
by calculation that ro.w and Arran npn ‘the great 
Rome,’ have the same numerical value—304. The 
question whether there is in the passage an 
allusion to Nero and the Parthians must be left 
to the commentators on the Apocalypse. The 
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solution of the riddle is to be sought for in the 
apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 
Ex. NESTLE. 
HARNEPHER (75377).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7%, 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARNESS.—In AV harness always means ar- 
mour, and to harness means to put on armour, 
RV gives ‘armour’ in 1K 20", 2Ch 9%, and 
‘armed’ in Ex 13%; while Amer. RV prefers 
‘armour’ also in 1 K 22%, 2 Ch 18%*; both have 
left Jer 464 untouched: ‘Harness the horses.’ 
The meaning is not (as Cheyne and most edd.) 
yoke the horses to the chariots, but put on their 
accoutrements. These being chiefly of armour, 
‘harness’ was once a good tr, but now it is mis- 
leading. Cf. 1 Mac 6% ‘One of the beasts, armed 
with royal harness, was higher than all the rest’ 
(RV ‘breastplates’). In Apocr. ‘harness’ occurs 
also, 1 Mac 3° (RV retains), 64 (RV ‘arms’), 
2 Mac 3” 5° 15 (RV all ‘armour’); and the verb 
in 1 Mac 4’ (RV ‘ fortified ’), 638 (RV ‘ protected’). 
Examples of the word are, Nu 32” Tind. ‘ And 
Moses sayed unto them, Yf ye will do this thinge, 
that ye will go all harnessed before the Lorde to 
warre, and will go all of you in harnesse over 
Iordane before the Lorde . .. then ye shall re- 
turne and be without sinne agenst the Lorde and 
agenst Israel’; Is 22° Cov. ‘I sawe the Elamites 
take the quyvers to carte and to horse, and that 
the walles were bare from harnesse’; Knox on 
Ps 6 (Works, iii. 141) represents David as saying, 
‘Didest not thow anis inflame my heart with the 
zeale of thy halie name, that when all Israell wer 
so effrayit that none durst encounter with that 
monster Goliath, yit thy Majesties spreit maid me 
so bold and valiaunt, that without harnes or 
weaponis (except my sling, staf, and stonis) I durst 
interpryes singular battell aganis him?’ And 
Tindale on 1 Jn 58 says, ‘ And as men of war they 
ever keep watch and prepare themselves unto war, 
and put on the armour of God, the which is God’s 
word, the shield of faith, the helmet of hope, and 
harness themselves with the meditation of those 
things which Christ suffered for us.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HARNESS.—(1) For shiryan (jw 1 K 2254 || 2 Ch 
18*5), ‘shirt of mail.’ RV (Amer.) ‘armour.’ See 
BREASTPLATE. (2) For neshek (py3 2. Ch 94), ‘arms’ 
(defensive or offensive), RV ‘armour.’ (3) For 
mavorNta (2Mac 15%), ‘the complete offensive and de- 
fensive equipment of a soldier’; RV ‘full armour.’ 

Harnessed for haimushim (ovnn Ex 13%), RV 
‘armed.’ See ARMS, ARMOUR. 

W. E. BARNES. 


HAROD (75n).—A spring (jy, not ‘well’ AV) 
beside which Gideon and his army encamped prior 
to their attack upon the Midianites (Jg 7). It 
was here that the famous test by the mode of 
drinking took place. In v.® there is probably a 
characteristic play upon the word 157, ‘whosoever 
is fearful and trembling’ (125). The site of Harod 
is not quite certain, although it is extremely 
probable that it should be identified with ‘Ai 
Jalid [Gilead (?) ; see GILEAD (MouNT)], about 13 
miles E.S.E. of Zerin (Jezreel). Robinson describes 
this as a spring of excellent water, spreading out 
into a fine limpid pool of 40 to 50 ft. in diameter, 
which abounds in fish. A stream sufficient to turn 
a mill issues from it. ‘Ain Jaldd was probably 
also the spring beside which Saul encamped before 
the battle of Gilboa (1 S 291). It ‘ flows out from 
under a sort of cavern in the wall of conglomerate 
rock, which here forms the base of Mt. Gilboa 
(Robinson). ‘Ain Jaliéd is mentioned in the days 
of the Crusades as Zubania (Will. Tyr. xxii. 26). 
Bohaeddin (Vit. Salad. p. 53) gives the name as 
‘Ain el-Jaldt (‘spring of Goliath’) This is no 
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doubt a reminiscence of a Jewish legend (Asher, 
Benj. of Tudela, ii. 429f.) that it was here that 
David slew Goliath. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP 2 ii. 323 f.; Buhl, GAP 106; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 397 f. ; Guérin, Samarvée, i. 308 f. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HARODITE (5n7).—A designation applied in 
2S 23% to two of David’s heroes, Shammah and 
Elika. The second is wanting in LXX and in the 
parallel list in 1 Ch 11. In the latter passage, by 
a common scribal error (1 for 1 and 4 for n) the 
Harodite (7707) has been transformed into the 
Harorite (7777). So Oxf. Heb. Lex., Siegfried- 
Stade, Driver, Kittel; cf. GENEALOGY, vol. ii. 
p. 132. ‘The Harodite’ was probably a native 
of ‘Ain-harod, Jg 7. See preceding article. 


HAROEH (xin ‘the seer’).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 
22, Perhaps the name should be corrected to 
Reaiah (7737). Cf. 1 Ch 4%, and see GENEALOGY. 


HARORITE.—See HARODITE. 


HAROSHETH of the Gentiles (072 nyn) was the 
dwelling place of Sisera (Jg 4?), from which he 
advanced against Barak (v.) and to which he fled 
after his defeat (v.1°). The descriptive epithet ‘of 
the Gentiles’ is obscure ; it may have been given to 
distinguish this place from a neighbouring Jsraelite 
Harosheth. H. is generally identified (by Moore 
rather doubtfully) with ed-Harathiyeh, on the right 
bank of the lower Kishon, at a point which com- 
mands the entrance to the Great Plain from the 
Plain of Acre and the commercial roads that led 
through it. Buhl objects that Harosheth cannot 
have been near the Kishon, and that a long distance 
must have separated it from the battlefield (cf. Jg 
413.16)| This objection would have much more 
force if we could be sure that the story is a unity, 
but, upon the theory of a Jabin and a Sisera narra- 
tive having been combined, the situation of el- 
Harathiyeh suits the Harosheth, which is uniformly 
connected with Sisera as Hazor is with Jabin. See 
further, JABIN, JAEL, SISERA. 


LITERATURE.—Thomson (the first to identify with el-Hara- 
thiyeh), Land and Book?, ii. 215 ff.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 
393 f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 241; Buhl, GAP 214; SWP vol. 
i. sh. v. ; Conder, Tent-Work, i. 132; Moore, Judges, 107 f., 119, 
122. J. A. SELBIE. 


HARP.—See Music. 


HARROW.—41. In modern agriculture the harrow 
is used both for breaking stiff soil and preparing it 
for the seed, and for covering in the seed when 
sown. For the latter purpose the harrow was 
certainly not used either in Bible times or later by 
the Jews, who ploughed in the seed (the technical 
word for which was 75n, see Vogelstein, Die Land- 
wirthschaft in Palistina zur Zeit der Mishnah, 
1 Theil, ‘Der Getreidebau,’ 1894, p. 36) as their 
successors the Syrian fellahin do to this day 
(PEF St, 1891, p. 116, ZDPV xii. p. 29).* As to 
the use of the harrow in preparing the ground for 
seed, the case is not so clear. On the one hand, 
we find in three passages of the OT unmistakable 
reference to some method, in addition to ordinary 
ploughing, for breaking up the soil preparatory to 
sowing. ‘Doth the ploughman plough continually ?’ 
it is asked, ‘doth he continually open and break 
the clods of his ground ?’ (Is 28% RV). The last of 
these operations (Heb. 11¥:) is usually understood 
as, and often rendered by, harrowing (e.g. by 
Cheyne, Delitzsch, etc.). The same word is found 
in two other passages (Hos 104, Job 39), where it 
certainly denotes some agricultural operation by 


* Roman writers regard harrowing after sowing as bad hus- 
bandry (see ‘ Agriculture’ in Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities). 
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means of an implement to which an ox or other 
animal might be harnessed, as in the question, 
‘Canst thou bind the wild ox with his band in the 
furrow, or will he harrow (71¥7) the valleys after 
thee ?’ (Job 391° RV—the only passage where the 
verb is so rendered in our EV). On the strength 
of these passages it has been the custom to regard 
harrowing as the operation intended, and the harrow 
as in ordinary use among the Hebrews for the pur- 
pose stated. (See AGRICULTURE, vol. i. p. 494). 
On the other hand, we must reckon with the 
following facts :—(a) the harrow is an implement 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, etc., ed. Birch, ii. 395) and 
the early Greeks (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz. wnd 
Erwerb, etc. 304); (6) the harrow itself is not 
named either in the OT—see 2 below—or in the 
Mishna, which is so rich in the technical vocabu- 
lary of agriculture (see esp. Vogelstein’s exhaustive 
study above cited, p. 42, n. 33); (c) it is not in 


ordinary use among the Syrian peasantry to-day 
(ZDPV xii. 31, and cf. list of modern agricultural 


implements by Post, PEFSt, 1891, p. 110). In 
the face of these facts, the use of the harrow by 
the Hebrews must at least be left an open question. 
It is not improbable that 11” may be a technical 
term for one of the various ploughings which were 
customary, in later times at least, before the soil 
was ready to receive the seed (cf. Vogelstein, op. 
cit. p. 36, n. 68), and may possibly correspond to our 
cross-ploughing. The Greek translators of Job, it 
may be noted, understood it of ploughing (éAkicec 
gov atAakas év mediw, 39°), and we know that the 
Roman authorities much preferred ploughing to 
harrowing as a means of breaking up the stiff 
surface (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. ch. xlix. ; Colu- 
mella, II. iv. 2). 

2. Throughout this discussion we have avoided 
any reference to the two passages in our EV where 
harrows are expressly mentioned. The captive 
population of Rabbah ‘of the children of Ammon,’ 
David, we read, ‘put under saws, and under harrows 
of iron (>732 °y2m), and under axes of iron,’ ete. 
(28 12%}, and with slight variations 1 Ch 20°). By 
‘harrows of iron’ it has been usual to under- 
stand —following the LXX €y rots rpi8ddas Tots 
ot6npots—the threshing-board or drag (yng Am 1°, 
Job 41” [Eng.*°}) of the husbandman, with its under 
side set with nails and sharp flints (see AGRICUL- 
TURE, vol. i. p. 50°). It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if this cruelty can be laid to David’s 
charge. Almost all modern scholars are in favour 
of a rendering resembling that suggested in the 
margin of our RV. In this case the word rendered 
‘harrows,’ which secre Nese denotes a sharp 
instrument, may be the ‘pick,’ and the whole would 
read: ‘he put them (to forced labour) with saws, 
and with picks, and axes of iron, and made them 
labour (reading 1ayn for y2y7) at the brick-mould.’ 
(See Driver, Text of Sam. 226 ff. ; Condamin, Rev. 
Bibl., April 1898, p. 253 ff.). 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 

HARSHA (sv 7).—Eponym of a family of Nethi- 
nim (Ezr 2°°, Neh 754), called in 1 Es 5*2 Ch&rea. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARSITA (moqn Keré, moqn Kethibh).—The name 
of a gate in Jerusalem (Jer 19? RV). RVm has 
‘the gate of potsherds, 7.e. where they were 
thrown out (Oxf. Heb. Lex.). AV deriving the 
word from 077 ‘sun,’ has ‘the east gate,’ AVm 
‘the sun gate.’ LXX has B Oapeels, Ne * Xapolé, 
AQ Xapccié. This gate led into the Valley of 
Hinnom. See JERUSALEM. 


HART (x ’ayydl, &ados, cervus).—The Arab. 
*tyyal undoubtedly refers to the same animal. It 
is probably Cervus Dama, L., the true fallow deer, 
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but not that of AV Dt 14°, 1 K 4%, whicli is a mistr™ 
of yahmir, and should read roebuck. The fallow 
deer is found in Amanus, and is said by Tristram 
to exist also in the wooded region N.W. of Tabor, 
and by the Litany River. The present writer has 
not, however, been able to verify this statement. 
Hasselquist met with it on Mt. Tabor. It may 
have become extinct there only in recent times. 
It seems clear from the fact that it appeared daily 
upon Solomon’s table (1 K 4%), and from the freq. 
allusions to it in OT, that it was once abundant 
in Pal. and Syria. It is expressly mentioned as 
allowed for food (Dt 12) 15% 14°), Its power 
of leaping is noted (Is 35°), esp. that of its fawn 
(Ca 2% 17 814), Its weakness when hungry is spoken 
of (La 1), as also its longing for water (Ps 42'). 
The former passage certainly, and the latter prob., 
alludes to the chase. 

The Hind (nbs ’ayydldh) is also freq. mentioned. 
Naphtali is compared to a ‘hind let loose’ (Gn 
4971, where, however, the text appears to be cor- 
rupt, see Ball’s note in Haupt’s O7). Her calving 
is alluded to (Job 391, Ps 29°), and she is spoken of 
as deserting her young for lack of pasture (Jer 14°). 
She is sure-footed (2 S 224, Ps 18, Hab 3%), The 
tune Hind of the Morning (marg. title Ps 22 for 
Avjeleth hash-Shahar) may illustrate the early 
habits of the deer tribe in search of water and food. 
The writer has often seen gazelles, at break of day, 
feeding in the desert. G. E. Post. 


HARUM (077, but the vocalization is doubtful). 
—A Judahite, 1 Ch 48. See GENEALOGY. 


HARUMAPH (40:70, ‘Epwudd, Epwudé B, Neh 32). 
—Jedaiah, the son of H., assisted in repairing the 
walls of Jerus. under Nehemiah. 


HARUPHITE.—1 Ch 12°. 
HARUZ (p37, perhaps ‘keen’ or ‘diligent’; 


“Apovs BA Luc.)—Father of Meshullemeth, mother 
of Amon king of Judah (2 K 217). 


See HARIPH. 


HARVEST.—See AGRICULTURE and VINTAGE. 


HASADIAH (apn ‘J” is kind’).—A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3%. The Gr. form Asadias 
occurs in Bar 11. See GENEALOGY. 


HASHABIAH (:2vn).—1. 2. Two Levites of the 
sons of Merari, 1 Ch 6% 94, Neh 11% 3. One of 
the sons of Jeduthun, 1 Ch 25°. 4. A Hebronite, 
1 Ch 26 5. The ‘ruler’ of the Levites, 1 Ch 
2777, 6 A chief of the Levites in the time of 
Josiah, 2 Ch 35%, called in 1 Es 19 Sabias. 7. One 
of the Levites who were induced to return under 
Ezra, Ezr 8°, called in 1 Es 8® Asebias. 8. One 
of the twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels, Ezr 8%, called in 1 Es 8°4 Assamias. 9. 
The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3”, and sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10% 12% 76, 10. A Levite, 
Neh 11% 144. A priest, Neh 12%. In all pro- 
bability these eleven are not all distinct, but 
we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
effect the necessary reduction of the list. See 
GENEALOGY. 


HASHABNAH (7:2v7 for 7:2¥07).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 10” [Heb.5}). 


HASHABNEIAH (ay32vn for a:2¥n?).—41. Father 
of a builder of the wall (Neh 31°). 2. A Levite, 
Neh 95=Hashabiah of Ezr 8! 24, Neh 10 117? 1274, 
See GENEALOGY. 


HASHBADDANAH (nj2v'n). — One of the men, 
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propehly Levites, who stood on the left hand of 
zra at the reading of the law (Neh 84). In1Es 
9** Nabarias. 


HASHEM.—See GIZONITE, J ASHEN. 
HASHMANNIM.—See Psaums. 


HASHMONAH (735vn).—A station in the journey - 
ings of the Israelites, mentioned only Nu 33”. 3, 
The LXX reading (ZeApuwrd, ‘Aceduwrd, AF) appears 
to confuse this station with the Zalmonah of v.“. 


HASHUBAH (A2%n ‘consideration’).—A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3°. See GENEALOGY. 


HASHUM (ovin).—1. The eponym of a family of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2 10%, Neh 72? 1038), called 
in 1 Es 93 Asom. 2. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the law (Neh 
84). In 1 Es 944 Lothasubus. See GENEALOGY. 


HASID ANS (o'7'pn from 7 ¢ pious,’ in the sense 
of active love to God [Cheyne, Ps. 378], or because 
piety is supposed to be implied by kindness [Oz/. 
Heb. Lex. s.v.]; grecized into ‘Acidaioc) occurs in 
three passages in the Apocr. 1 Mac 2 (A) speaks 
of a company ‘Acidaiwy (some important MSS 
read “Iovdalwy), and describes them as devoted 
to the law. 1 Mac 7} associates them with 
‘a company of scribes,’ who were satisfied that 
Alcimus should be high priest because of his 
Aaronic descent. 2 Mac 14° confounds them with 
the Hasmonzans (which see), whom, however, they 
did not always support (see 1 Mac 74). But, 
though not mentioned elsewhere by name, their 
beliefs and practice are shown in such passages as 
1 Mac 18 24, 2 Mac 6184 710-12, Jth 127; Jos. Ant. 
XIv. iv. 3. They were not a political but a religious 
pe composing the inner circle of the strictest 
egalists, and indisposed to interfere in civil govern- 
ment except in defence of Mosaism. They were 
not the progenitors of the Essenes, from whom 
they differed on the crucial question of sacrifice, 
but of the Pharisees, with whose rise their name 
as that of a party disappears (Wellhausen, Phar. 
und Sadd. 76ff.; less correctly, Hamburger, 
RE ii. 132-137, 1038-1059). The name occurs in 
OT frequently, but it is not yet proved that it is 
used in a technical sense, even in Ps 116% 1495-9, 
In later Jewish literature the word denotes a rigid 
observer of the law (Berachoth v. 1; Chagigah 
li. 7; Sotah iii. 4; Aboth ii. 10; Niddah 17a); 
but it was not until more recent times that its use 
strictly as the name of a special sect, rather than 
as descriptive of the habits of the extreme members 
of a larger party, was revived. W. Moss. 


HASMONAAN, the family name of the Macca- 
bees. It occurs in Jos. who claimed (Ané. XVI. 
vii. 1) alliance with the family], under the forms of 
’"Acauwvato and ’Accauwvaio, and is derived from the 
name of an ancestor ’Acaywvaios, who is represented 
as the great-grandfather of Mattathias (2d. XII. 
vi. 1) In the Talm. the family appears as °32 
xiovn (Middoth, i. 6), and as‘n ma (Sabb. 21>; also 
Targ. Jonathan to 1S 24). The original ancestor 
j2¥0 is not otherwise known; but his name is con- 
nected with jioyn ‘fruitfulness’ by Fiierst, with 
np; in the sense of ‘to temper steel’ by Herzfeld, 
and with opyn ‘opulent’ (Ps 68° [Eng. *]) by 
Ewald and others. The last suggestion is most 
probable, but is not unlikely to give way before 
Wellhausen’s conjecture (Pharisier etc. 94) that 
700 Suuedy of 1 Mac 2? is a misrendering of |p }3. 
That would explain the apparent absence of allusion 
to Hashmon in 1 Mac, and make him the grand- 
father of Mattathias. The exploits of Judas caused 
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the family to be afterwards generally known as 
the Maccabees; but this designation does not once 
occur in old Heb. literature. Hasmonezan or 
Hasmunzean is found in its stead, and can hardly 
have been entirely excluded from the Heb. or 
Aram. original of 1 Mac. R. W. Moss. 


HASRAH.—See HARHAS. 


HASSENAAH (7x307).—The sons of H. built the 
fish-gate (Neh 3°), Their name, which is prob. the 
same as HASSENUAH (wh. see), seems to be derived 
from some place Senaah (cf. Ezr 2°, Neh 78, and 
Berth.-Ryssel, ad Joc.). 


HASSENUAH (7x:07).—A family name found in 
two different connexions in the two lists of Ben- 
jamite inhabitants of Jerus., 1 Ch 97, Neh 11%. 


HASSHUB (awn ‘considerate’).—41. 2. Two 
builders of the wall, Neh 3:3, 3. One of those 
who signed the covenant, Neh 10% [Heb.*4]. 4. 
A Levite of the sons of Merari, 1 Ch 914, Neh 112°, 


HASTE.—The verb ‘ to haste’ is used transitively 
in Ex 5 ‘ And the taskmasters hasted them, say- 
ing, Fulfil your works’ (RV ‘ were urgent’) ; Is 16° 
‘And in mercy shall the throne be established ; 
and he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, judging, and seeking judgment, and 
hasting righteousness’ (RV ‘ swift to do righteous- 
ness’); 1 Es 1°? ‘the Lord is with me hasting me 
forward’ ; and 2 Mac 97 ‘ commanding to haste the 
journey.’ So in Wyc., as Pr 13 ‘Substaunce 
hastid shal be lassid [=lessened]’; and in Shaks., 
as I Henry IV. i. i. 143, ‘Tl haste the writer’ ; 
and Romeo, Iv. i. 11l— 

‘Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway, 


And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears.’ 


The intrans. sense is more common, as 1S 2078 ‘And 
Jonathan cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not.’ Cf. Is 269 Coy. ‘ My soule lusteth after 
the all the night longe, and my mynde haisteth 
frely to the.’ And the reflexive use is not infre- 
quent, as Gn 19” ‘ Haste thee, escape thither.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HASUPHA (sawn Ezr 2%, xsyn Neh 74, where 
AY inaccurately gives Hashupha).—The head of a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerub., 
called in 1 Es 5° Asipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HAT.—Hats are mentioned once in AV, but it is 
quite certain that this is a mistranslation. When 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed-nego were about to 
be cast into the fiery furnace, they were ‘ bound in 
their coats, their hosen, and their hats’ (RV ‘ their 
hosen, their tunics, and their mantles *), The Aram, 
is }\7n?372, from which comes the denom. vb. $372 
(Pual ptep. 23729), which coupled with Syn is used 
of David in 1 Ch 15”’ as ‘clothed with a robe of 
fine linen.’ The RV ‘mantle’ in Dn 3” is prob- 
ably as nearly accurate a tr® of xbaqp as one could 
suggest, although Marti favours the meaning ‘cap’ 
= Assyr karballattu, a word which, however, 
Zehnpfund (Beitrdge z. Assyriologie, ii. 535) con- 
tends itself means ‘ Kriegs[?]-mantel,’ ‘ war-cloak.’ 
See Oxf. Heb. Lem. s. [$273]. J. A. SELBIRE. 


HATHACH (107, ’Axpadaios, Est 45-6%10 AW 
Hatach).—A eunuch appointed by the king to 
attend on queen Esther. By his means Esther 
learnt from Mordecai the details of Haman’s plot 
against the Jews. 


HATHATH (non ‘terror’).—A son of Othniel, 
1 Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY. 


HATIPHA (x5°yn).—Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim (Ezr 2°4, Neh 7°), called in 1 Es 5” 
Atipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HATITA (xpn, cf. Aram. von ‘to dig’).— 
Eponym of a guild of porters (Ezr 2%, Neh 7*), 
aalleds in 1 Es 5% Ateta. 


HATRED.—The actual word ‘hatred’ is seldom 
found in the Bible. In the OT it represents three 
different words, two of which (Azx and mvp 
occurring four times) mean more precisely ‘enmity’ 
(as of one nation towards another), and are so 
rendered by RV (Ezk 25% 35°, Hos 97-8), while the 
other (nxy3” which occurs thirteen times) denotes 
the opposite of love (with which it is explicitl 
contrasted, Ps 109°, Pr 102 15’, cf. Ps 97%). In all 
the cases in which they occur, the words have a 
personal significance, and ae human feelings— 
the absence of sympathy and love and kindly senti- 
ments, or the state of active ill-will, on the part 
of men towards men. In NT the word is found 
once only (éx9pa:, lit. ‘ enmities,’ so RV) in one of 
the lists of vices given by St. Paul (Gal 5”). 

The verbs, however, which have the meaning 
‘hate’ are frequent both in OT and NT in various 
connexions. In OT jpy ‘ oppose,’ corresponding to 
‘enmity,’ occurs five times (in three of wh. instances 
RV renders ‘ persecute,’ Gn 49%, Job 16%, Ps 55%), 
always of personal animosity against a person. 
Far more frequent is x3y, of which the Eng. ‘hate’ 
is the closest equivalent. It may be said to be 
used both in a good sense and in a bad sense, when 
the feeling denoted is praiseworthy and when it is 
not. It occurs about 125 times, and in three cases 
out of four it isused in a bad sense. In about half 
the full number of instances the objects of hatred 
are persons, men or women ; twelve times it is God 
himself who is ‘hated’ (e.g. Ex 20° || Dt 5°); only 
some ten times when the word is used in a bad 
sense is the object not a person but a principle 
(e.g. Job 34", Ps 507, Pr 1% %). Of the com- 
paratively few cases in which the word is used in 
a good sense the allusion is in half the number to 
the divine hatred of evil and sin, God being repre- 
sented as personally hating evil persons or things, 
either directly or through his chosen spokesman 
(Dt 12%! 162, Ps 55115, Pr 6", Is 14 618, Jer 128 444, 
Am 52 68, Hos 9%, Zec 8”, Mal 1° 216). In the 
remaining cases it is used of men’s dislike of and 
aversion from things (e.g. Ex 187, Ps 457 119!4) or 
persons (Ps 26° 31°) which have an evil character. 
In a few passages in the later books of the OT 
there is a special usage similar to that which is 
found in some cases in the NT (e.g. Lk 14%, Mt 
6%) to express as forcibly as possible aversion 
from or disregard of the interests or claims of one 
thing relatively to those of another (Pr 13% 29*4, 
Ec 217-18), 

In NT the reference (the Gr. is picéw) is in a 
large majority of instances (two-thirds of the 
whole) to malicious and unjustifiable feelings on 
the part of the wicked towards persons who have 
not deserved evil. In half the remaining instances 
the word is used of aright feeling of aversion from 
that whigh is evil (Ro 75, He 1°, Jude 8, Rev 2% ¥, 
17/8) ; in the others the expression is, somewhat 
hyperbolical, the context denoting relative pre- 
ference of one thing over another (Mt 6% || Lk 16%, 
Lk 146, Jn 3% 12%, Eph 5”). 

These passages taken together reveal a clear 
difference in ethical standpoint between OT and 
NT, such indeed as is suggested by the earns of 
Jesus, ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies...’ 
(Mt 5), The ‘imprecatory’ psalms show plainly 
that there was under the old covenant no sense 
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of incongruity in appealing to God for aid in 
carrying out the fiercest hatred, in executing 
vengeance on an enemy. There are cases, no 
doubt, where the psalmist rises above mere per- 
sonal animosity, and has in view the enemies of 
Israel and therefore of Israel’s God; but the 
standard is not always at the height it reaches 
in the ery, ‘Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee?’ (Ps 1391), and ‘ There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked’ (Is 572). See PSALMS. 

The teaching of Christ leaves hatred of evil 
alone admissible. St. John’s strong assertion, 
‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer’ 
(1 Jn 3), is a true comment on the spirit of 
Christian ethics. The dominant principle of 
brotherly love, the brotherhood of mankind, is 
to control all the relations of life. Every thought 
of self, every personal consideration, all sense of 
personal injury, must be eliminated. ‘Love your 
enemies ... and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you,’ excludes the possibility of personal 
hatred ; sin must never be resented as a personal 
wrong, with a personal feeling against the offender. 
To bear malice, to wish for evil towards a fellow- 
creature, to close our sympathies against him,— 
this in the teaching of Christ (and the interpreta- 
tion of St. John) is to be guilty of spiritual murder. 
The real sin is the inward disposition, the wish, 
the purpose of evil; the act is only the outward 
show of it (cf. Mt 15-17-20 108), On the other 
hand, hatred of sin and evil in all its forms—evil, 
because it is evil and opposed to the purpose of 
God—is a necessary corollary of all the great 
principles of the Gospel of Love. 

J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 

HATTIL (50, cf. Arab. hatila ‘to be quivering’). 
—Eponym of a family of ‘the children of Solomon’s 
servants’ (Ezr 2°7, Neh 75), called in 1 Es 5%4 
Agia. See GENEALOGY. 


HATTUSH (vwn).—1. A priestly family, which 
appears among those ‘that went up with Zerub- 
babel,’ Neh 12?; and at the signing of the covenant, 
Neh 104 [Heb.*]. 2. A descendant of David, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon, Ezr 8? (read with 
1 Es 8” ‘of the sons of David, Hattush the son of 
Shecaniah’) ; see also 1 Ch 3” (but if we accept the 
LXX reading here, a younger Hattush must be 
meant). 3. A builder at the wall of Jerus., Neh 
3°. See GENEALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


HAUNT.—To haunt is in older English simply 
to frequent, to make one’s stay, be familiar with, 
and conveys no reproach. Thus Jn 8” Tind. 
‘ After these thinges cam Jesus and his disciples 
into the Jewes londe, and ther he haunted with 
them and baptised’ (d:érpiBe, AV ‘tarried’) ; 1154 
Tind. ‘Jesus therfore... went his waye... 
into a cite called Ephraim, and there haunted with 
his disciples’ (d:érpi8e, AV ‘ continued’) ; Ruther- 
ford, Letters (No. 1), ‘I trust you will acquaint her 
with good company, and be diligent to know with 
whom she loveth to haunt.’ Soin AV,1S 30% ‘to 
all the places where David himself and his men 
were wont to haunt’ (oy-3>ona-7wWs) ; Ezk 2617 ‘the 
renowned city, which wast strong in the sea, she 
and her inhabitants, which cause their terror to 
be on all that haunt it !? (nawi-$25, RVm ‘on all 
that inhabited her’); and the subst. in 1S 23” 
‘Go, I pray you, prepare yet, and know and see 
his place where his haunt is’ (197, lit. ‘his foot’ as 
AVm and RVm). J. HASTINGS. 


HAURAN (Avdpdvos, 2 Mac 44°), described as a 
man ‘far gone in years and no less also in mad- 
ness.’ At the head of a large body of armed 
men he endeavoured to suppress a tumult in 
Jerusalem provoked by the continued sacrileges 
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of Lysimachus, brother of the apostate high priest 
Menelaus. Some MSS and the Vulg. support the 
reading Tyrannus, but the more familiar name is 
less likely to have been altered by copyists. 
H. A. WHITE. 
HAURAN (jn7; for various conjectures as to 
meaning, see Oxf. Heb. Lex.; Atpayiris; Arab. 


ah lg, OF in common speech el-Hawrdin.—This 
was the name given, with varying definition of 
boundaries, to a tract of land E. of the Jordan, N. 
of Gilead, extending E. to the desert. In Ezk 
476-18 the Jordan is made the border-line between 
Haurdn, Damascus, and Gilead on the one hand, 
and the Land of Israel on the other. Haur4n is 
there the whole district between Damascus and 
Gilead, from the lip of the Jordan Valley east- 
ward. This practically corresponds with the 
province under the Turkish governor of Haurdn 
to-day, whose seat is in el-Merkez, and whose 
jurisdiction includes Jedfir, Jaulan, and part of 
the hill-country south of the Jarmuk, as well as 
the region now specially called Hauran. 

A series of beautiful cone-like hills, extinct vol- 
canoes all, runs southward from the roots of Gt. 
Hermon, through Jedfr and Jaul4n. Almost 
parallel with these, along the edge of the desert 
eastward, stands the great basaltic dyke, known 
at different times as Mons Asaldamus, Jebel 
Hauran, and Jebel ed-Druze. Between these two 
ranges lies a vast hollow, about 45 miles in breadth. 
In length, from Jebel el-Aswad in the N. to the 
bank of the Jarmuk in the S., it is nearly 50 miles ; 
while away to the S.E. it runs out into the open 
desert. If we derive the name from hawr, a 
‘hollow,’ with the place-ending dé, it may very 
well have applied to this gigantic vale. 

The natives now say that Haurdn consists of three 
parts, viz. en-Nukrah, el-Leja, and el-Jebel. These 
are clearly defined districts. (1) En-Nukrah, ‘the 
cavity,’ lies between the range of ez-Zumleh on 
the S.W., the slopes of Jaulan to westward, the 
voleanic fields of el-Lejé on the N., and Jebel ed- 
Druze on the E. The wide reaches forming the 
floor of the hollow are rich, and fairly cultivated. 
This is the great grain-growing tract E. of Jordan. 
The elevation of the plain is from 1500 to 2000 ft. 
above sea-level. (2) El-Lej& may be roughly de- 
scribed as a triangle, about 24 miles in length, 
with a base line of about 20 miles in theS., the 


N.E., owing to lack of water, are left absolutely 
tenantless during the summer months. The 
borders, where the lava waves drop to meet the 
emerald of the surrounding plain, are so distinctly 
marked that many have supposed this must be the 
hebel’ Argob—‘ the measured lot of Argob’ of Dt 
34.13.14 ] K 413 (but see ARGOB). The handful of 
peasants in the western parts are completely at the 
mercy of the Arabs of el-Leja’, of whom a local 
proverb asserts that ‘ greater rascals do not exist. 
The Druzes hold the district to the S.E. The name 
el-Leja’, ‘the asylum,’ or ‘ refuge,’ signifies the use 
to which the place is often put. The present writer 
has met, in the heart of el-Lejé, men who had 
been charged with various offences in Mt. Lebanon 
and elsewhere, who, as soon as they passed the 
rocky ramparts round the borders, felt perfectly 
safe from the officers of the law. (3) El-Jebel is, 
of course, the great range which bounds the east- 
ward view, of which el-Kuleib, 5730 ft. high, and | 
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Salchad, with its mighty fortress crowning the 
southern heights, are the most outstanding features. 
The range effectually guards the fertile reaches to 
westward against the encroachment of the desert 
sands. The mountain is referred to in the Mishna 
as ‘Mount Haur4n,’ one of the stations whence 
flashed the fire-signals announcing the advent of 
the new year (Rosh hash-Shanah, ii. 4). The name 
Jebel Haurfn is now interchangeable with Jebel 
ed-Druze. After the terrible massacres of 1860, 
many Druze families moved eastward, occupied 
the S.E. district of el-Lej&’, and became masters 
of the greater part of the mountain. The in- 
accessible nature of the country gives them a great 
advantage over any attacking force. Until recent 
years their submission to the Turkish Government 
has been hardly more than nominal. With the 
exception of the clumps of trees around Sheikh 
Saad, the reputed home of Job, and el-Merkez, 
the plain is treeless. In el-Leja, here and there, 
are a few stunted shrubs. The mountain is well 
wooded, and fruitful vineyards cling to many of 
the slopes. 

Materials for the history of Haurfn are very 
scanty, and do not go beyond the Ist cent. B.C. 
Towards the end of his reign Alexander Jannzeus 
brought the western part of Haurén under his 
dominion ; but eastward, Aretas the Arabian, or 
rather Nabatean, held sway. The Nabatzeans 
were driven southward by the Romans B.c. 64, but 
continued to hold Bozrah and Salchad. Herod the 
Great, succeeding to the government, did much to 
hold in check the lawless bands who infested the 
province, and indulged his taste for temple build- 
ing. The oldest Greek inscription in these parts 
was found in a ruined temple at Si‘a, near Kana- 
wit, on the pedestal of a statue erected to him 
during his lifetime. Under his son Philip a period 
of great prosperity seems to have been enjoyed. 
On Philip’s death, after an interval of 3 years, 
Herod Agrippa received the province from Caligula. 
In an inscription found at Kanawat, he speaks of 
the inhabitants ‘dwelling in caves like wild beasts’ 
(Waddington, 23292). Agrippa died in A.D. 44, 
and for 9 years the province was administered by 
the Romans. Then Claudius gave it to Agrippa 
II., who died A.D. 100, when the region was finally 
associated with the Roman province of Syria. In 
A.D. 106 the Nabateeans were at last reduced, and 
the province of Arabia constituted. The capital 
of the new province was Bozrah, which city is so 
closely identified with Haurfn that an ancient 
proverb says, ‘the prosperity of Bozrah is the 
prosperity of Hauran.’ 

Under the Romans civilization advanced, and, 
as evidenced by the remains of churches and in- 
scriptions, Christianity made rapid progress. In 
A.D. 632 the Moslem hordes from Arabia burst 
over the province like a tornado, and the blight 
swiftly fell, which lies heavy on the land to-day. 
The latest notice of a Christian building is an 
inscription found by the present writer at el-Kufr, 
which records the foundation of a church in A.D. 
720 (see PEFSt, July 1895, Inscrip. No. 150). Of 
the cities whose dark ruins are so numerous 
throughout the region, none can be said with 
certainty to date beyond the Roman period ; 
although several, such as Kanaw4t and Bozrah, 
evidently occupy ancient sites. Many houses, 
built entirely—both walls and roof—of basalt, the 
heavy doors and window shutters of the same 
durable material, still easily swinging on their 
stone hinges, stand to-day almost as complete as 
when, centuries ago, their last tenants departed. 
The underground dwellings for which the district 
is noted doubtless belong to a much more remote 
antiquity. The crumbling villages that dot the 
plain and stud the mountain slopes are nearly all 


built of materials taken from neighbouring ruins. 
They have yielded a fine harvest of inscriptions, 
relating chiefly to the earlier centuries of our era. 
The rude builders, ignorant of the value attaching 
to these remains, have destroyed much. Thus it 
comes that ‘ written stones,’ carved capitals, and 
bits of sculpture, memorials of a great and splendid 
past, may now so often be found amid surround- 
ings of squalor and decay. 


Lirerature. — Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber den Haurdin 
(1860); Delitzsch, Hiob2 597ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 195 ff. ; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan; G. A. Smith, HGHL 552f., 
609 ff. ; Buhl, GAP (Index) ; Schiirer, HJP (Index, s. ‘ Auran- 
itis’). W. EwING. 


HAVE.— Although ‘have,’ both as auxiliary and 
as finite verb, is used in many archaic expressions 
in AV, its meaning is nearly always obvious, and 
its obsolete uses are few. The foll. examples may 
be given :— 

1. To have, as a finite verb, is to possess, as 
Lk 8” ‘there met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils long time’ (és ele, edd. 
éywv); 2 Co 1° ‘But we had the sentence of death 
in ourselves’ (éoxjxayev, RV ‘yea, we ourselves 
have had the answer of death within ourselves’). 

2. Have, followed by some subst., has the force of 
the verb corresponding to the subst., as ‘have 
indignation,’ Mt 26°, Mk 144 (cf. Lk 15% Rhem. 
‘But he had indignation and would not go 
in’); ‘have compassion,’ Lk 15”, He 10%; ‘have 
understanding,’ Lk 1°; ‘have regard,’ Ac 8; 
‘have knowledge,’ Ac 17%; ‘have rejoicing,’ Gal 
64; ‘have trial,’ He 11° Cf. Ac 20? Rhem. ‘he 
had councel to returne through Macedonia.’ 

3. Have is sometimes equivalent to ‘hold,’ as 
Ja 2! ‘My brethren, have not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
of persons’ (uh éxere, RV ‘hold not’); Ac 2576 
‘Wherefore I have brought him forth before you 

. . that, after examination had, I might have 
somewhat to write’ (rs dvaxploews -yevouervns). So 
‘have in abomination,’ Lv 11", 1S 134; ‘have in 
derision,’ Ps 119°, Ezk 23%, 1 Es 151, Wis5°; ‘have 
in honour,’ 2S 6%; ‘have in remembrance,’ Ac 
10%! ; ‘have in reputation,’ Ac 5%; ‘have in rever- 
ence,’ Ps 89’. Cf. He 134 Tind. ‘ Let wedlocke be 
had in pryce in all poyntes’; North’s Plutarch, p. 
876, ‘ iGieeto} scorned and disdained all Pompeys 

reparations and counsels, the which indeed made 
fine to be had in iealousie and suspition’; Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 163), ‘ For all 
the churche of Christ bothe hathe and ever hathe 
hadde hym [Augustine] for a man of most singular 
learnyng, witte, and diligence.’ 

4, Have has sometimes the meaning of ‘ carry’ 
or ‘ take,’ as 2 Ch 35% ‘ And the king said to his 
servants, Have me away ; for I am sore wounded’ 
(pvaya) ; 2 K 11, 2 Ch 234 “Have her forth with- 
out the ranges’ (ank a’yin); 2S 13° ‘Have out all 
men from me’ (3N’yin). Cf. Is 588 ‘ He shal be had 
awaye, his cause not herde, and without eny judg- 
ment’; Jn 2)6 Tind. ‘Have these thinges hénce, 
and make not my fathers housse an housse of 
marchaundyse.’ So Knox, Hist. 151, ‘who being 
slain, was had to the Queen’s presence’; Adams, 
Works, i. 65, ‘Herefore they bequeath so great sums 
for masses and dirges and trentals to be sung or 
said for them after they are dead, that their souls 
may at the last be had to heaven, though first for 
a while they be reezed in purgatory.’ 

5. Such phrases may be noticed as, ‘Have in 
one’s heart to,’ 1 Ch 28? (cf. Ph 17 ‘I have you 
in my heart’); ‘I would have you without careful- 
ness,’ 1 Co 7°; ‘I would not have you ignorant,’ 
2Co 18; ‘Who will have all men to be saved,’ 
1 Ti 24 (8s 0a, RV ‘Who willeth that all men 
should be saved’). Cf. Jn 21” Tind. ‘Yf I will 
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ale him to tary tyll I come, what is that to 
e? 

6. As a grammatical point observe ‘had’ not 
only for ‘would have’ (as Gn 43, Lk 2471), but 
for ‘would’ alone, Ps 84! ‘I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.’ The Revisers have been 
taken to task (Moon, Revisers’ English, p. 185; 
Eccles. English, p. 190) for accepting this con- 
struction from ‘av. No doubt ‘I would rather’ 
is more grammatical, but ‘I had rather’ has the 
best authority and is still in use. Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy State, ii. 16, p. 109, ‘Some men had as lieve 
be schoolboyes as Schoolmasters, to be tyed to 
the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk therein.’ Again, 
such a form as we find in He 11 ‘They might 
have had opportunity to have returned’ is now 
reckoned ungrammatical. It is common in Shaks., 
as Hamlet, Vv. i. 268— 


“TI hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid.’ 


So Merry Wives, Iv. v. 41— 
‘I had other things to have spoken with her.’ 


See Abbott, Shaks. Gram. § 360. RV has the 
modern form, ‘they would have had opportunity 
to return.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HAVEN.—4. 4)n, properly ‘coast,’ ‘ strand,’ from 
[Aap] ‘enclose,’ ‘surround.’ This word is rendered 
‘haven’ by AV and RV in Gn 49% %s, and by RV in 
Jg 57 (AV ‘shore’). Its only other occurrences 
are Dt 17 [AV ‘(sea)side,’ RV ‘(sea)shore’], Jos 91 
[AV ‘coasts (of the sea’), RV ‘ shore (of the sea’)], 
Jer 47’, Ezk 25° [AV and RV ‘({sea)shore’]. 2. tind 
Ps 107° (only). 3. Axujv, Ac 278 22, 

Havens are seldom mentioned in the Bible, prob- 
ably for the reason that Palestine proper scarcely 
possesses any harbours, and the Israelites were 
not a maritime nation. The harbours in OT 
times on the Mediterranean coast were in posses- 
sion of the Phcenicians and the Philistines (see 
GREAT SEA); and as regards that of Ezion-geber, 
at the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah (or #lanitic 
Gulf), it was only for a short period in possession 
of the kings of Israel, notably in the reign of 
Solomon (1 K 975). The earliest mention of the 
word ‘haven’ (Gn 491%) is in connexion with the 
blessings pronounced by Jacob on the future 
tribes, where it is said of Zebulun that he ‘should 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and that he should 
be for an haven of ships, and his border (should 
reach) unto Zidon.’ It is doubtful if, in the dis- 
tribution of the Promised Land, the tribe of 
Zebulun actually touched the coast, though it 
reached as far west as Mount Carmel. From the 
port of Accho (Acre) the tribe was debarred by 
the predominating power of the Pheenician Sidon- 
ians, who in the time of the Judges ‘ oppressed 
Israel’ (Jg 10) ; but it is a fair supposition that 
the terms of Jacob’s Blessing point to the im- 
portance of the Bay of Acre as the future ‘ Key 
of Syria,’* and express the desire that it should 
come into the possession of Zebulun. 

Next in importance and sequence of time to 
Sidon was the seaport of Tyre, situated about 20 
miles S. of Sidon, and, like it, having a double 
harbour to the N. and §S. of the promontory, which 
jutted out from the coast and terminated in a 
ridge of coralline rock. It was one of several islets 
lying at some distance from the shore. Only the 
events connected with the biblical history of Tyre 
and Sidon can here be referred to.t In the time 


* Rawlinson, Hist. Phen. 83, 407; Conder, Tent-Work in 
Pal. 95. 
+ For charts of Tyre and Sidon, see Rawlinson, Pheenicia, 


pp. 66, 71. 


of Solomon, Tyre had reached a high state of 
eminence under Hiram, who rendered assistance 
to Solomon in the building of the temple (1 K 5) 
and in supplying sailors for the fleet built at Ezion- 
geber, which traded to Ophir for gold (1 K 9%), 
(See Rep SEA). In NT history these cities are 
memorable for the visit of our Lord to their neigh- 
bourhood (Mt 15”), and the miracle of healing in 
the case of the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman (Mk 7%). But the glories of Tyre and 
Sidon have long since departed. In the height 
of their proses these Pheenician cities were 
centres of cruelty, licentiousness, and idolatry, 
which sealed their doom. When Alexander cap- 
tured Tyre, the population of the city appears to 
have been about 40,000 souls; it is now a miser- 
able fishing village with about a tenth of that 
number of inhabitants. The prophecies of Ezekiel 
have been literally fulfilled in the present state of 
these once flourishing cities (Ezk 26! 2732), 

The Fair Havens (wh. see) are of interest in 
connexion with the voyage of St. Paul to Italy 
(Ac 27”), and their position has been clearly deter- 
mined; the name being preserved in the present 
Kaloi Limenes.* They consist of two contiguous 
roadsteads on the S. side of the island of Crete 
(Kandia), about 5m. E. of Cape Matala (Theodia), 
and not far from the city of Lasea, of which they 
were the ports. In this eens ships were secure 
against winds from the N.E., such as ‘ Euraquilo,’ 
which burst upon the ship carrying the apostle ata 
later period of his voyage after leaving the island.+ 

E. HULL. 

HAVILAH (7317, Evevddr, Evevdd, Hevila).—A son 
of Cush according to Gn 10’, 1 Ch 1%, of Joktan 
according to Gn 10”, 1 Ch 1%. In Gn 24+) the 
Pison is said to compass the land of H., where 
there was gold, bdellium, and ‘the shéham-stone,’ 
while in Gn 25!8 the Ishmaelite tribes are described 
as extending ‘from Havilah unto Shur,’ the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and in 18157 Saul is stated to have 
smitten the Amalekites or Bedawin from Havilah 
(but here Glaser, Skizze, 11.326, would read Hachilah) 
to Shur. H. will thus be the ‘sandy’ desert of N. 
Arabia extending from the Joktanite district of 
Ophir on the Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood 
of Edom. Glaser identifies it with Jemama in 
N.E. Arabia, but its western boundary will have 
been nearer the Shur or ‘Fortified Lines’ of 
Egypt. The shdham-stone which came from it 
was perhaps the Assyrian samtu, which seems to 
have been the malachite or turquoise. At an 
early period the Arabian tribes made their way 
across the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa ; 
hence H. is included among the descendants of 
Cush. The name of the Cushite Havilah is 
possibly preserved in the classical Aualis, now 
Zeila in Somfali-land. A district of Khaulan 
(Haulan) is mentioned in the inscriptions of S. 
Arabia; this is either Khaulan in Tih4mah, be- 
tween Mecca and San‘a, or another Khaulin 8.E. 
of San‘a. Niebuhr further found a Huwailah 
on the Persian Gulf. The name, in fact, was 
widely spread in Arabia, and Yakut states that 
Hawil was the name of a dialect spoken by the 
people of Mehri in the east of Hadramaut. The 
Mehri is the modern representative of the language 
of the Sabeean inscriptions. 

LITERATURE.—Dillmann, Genesis, Eng. tr. i. 129f.; Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 323 ff. ; E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. 224 ; Sayce, 
HCM 98 ff. ; papers in the Expos. Times, viii. (1897), 378, 431f., 
473, 525, by Hommel, Cheyne, and Nestle. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


* Smith of Jordanhill, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
1856 ; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ch. xiv. | 

+ The storm was probably an anticyclone, which at first drove 
the ship in the direction of the Syrtes, but afterwards carried 
it, by its rotatory motion, northwards into that part of the 
Mediterranean called ‘ Adria,’ now known as the Ionian Sea. 
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HAVVOTH-JAIR (7x) nin, @.¢. ‘ the tent-villages * 
of Jair’),—A group of towns in Gilead, in the 
territory that was reckoned to the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. In Dt 3% and Jos 13” (both D?) the 
Havvoth-Jair are improperly located in Bashan, 
and in the latter passage they appear also to be 
confounded with the sixty fortresses of the Argob 
from which they are expressly distinguished in 1 K 
4, Unsuccessful attempts have been made by 
Keil and others to harmonize the statements of D? 
with the testimony of JE (Nu 32%, corroborated 
by Jg 104, 1 K 4%, 1 Ch 2”) that the Havvoth- 
Jair were situated in Gilead. Varying explana- 
tions of the origin of the name are offered in OT. 
While in Nu 32# and Dt 34 Jair is a contemporary 
of Moses, in Jg 104 he is one of the judges. This 
variety of statement corresponds to the different 
OT traditions as to the settlement of the territory 
E. of the Jordan. The oldest narratives of the 
Hex. know of only two trans-Jordanic tribes, 
Reuben and Gad. (Compare Nu 32}* with vv. 
39-42), Even in the Song of Deborah (Jg 514) 
Machir is still one of the W. tribes, and only at a 
much later date became the designation of the 
Manassites in Gilead. This latter district, there is 
reason to believe, was really conquered from the 
west, after the occupation of Canaan proper. 
Hence in Jg 104 (which, however, is ethnographical 
rather than historical) there may be preserved the 
memory of an expedition led across the Jordan by 
Jair after the territory originally occupied by Man- 
asseh had proved too small for that tribe. See 
further, JAIR. 


LITERATURE.—Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 34, 38f., 87, 97; Kuenen, 
Hex. (Macmillan), 47, 101, 254; Wellhausen, Comp. 117, 218n., 
Hist. of Isr. and Jud. 33n.; Driver, Deut. 55f.; Graf, Der 
Stamm Simeon, 4{.; Moore, Judges, 274f.; W. R. Smith, RS, 
256 n. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAWK (73 néz, iépat, accipiter).—A generic word 
for birds of the hawk tribe. It probably includes 
all the species of the genera Accipiter, Falco, 
Circus, and Pernis, and perhaps Buteo, and ex- 
cludes those of Milvus and Elanus, which have 
special names in Hebrew, da’ah, dayyah, and’ayyah 
(see GLEDE, KITE). The following is a list of the 
hawks found in Palestine and Syria :— 

1. Accipiter nisus, L., the Sparrow Hawk 
(Arabic bdshik). It is common over the whole 
country. 2. A. brevipes, Sev., the Levant Sparrow 
Hawk. Jt is much rarer than the last. It is 
recognized by its short thick tarsi. 3. Pernis 
apworus, L., the Honey Buzzard. It is one of the 
resident species, but is rather rare. 4. Falco 
peregrinus, Tunst., the Peregrine Falcon (Arabic 
Tair-el-hurr). It is confined to the coast and 
western watershed of the mountains. 5. F. 
lanarius, Schl., the Lanner (Arabic shdhin and 
sokr). This is the most common of the large 
falcons, and is a permanent resident. It resorts 
more esp. to the deserts. It is trained by the 
natives for falconry. 6. F. Sacer, Gmel., the Saker 
Falcon (Arabic sokr). It is confined to the upland 
forests E. of the Jordan. It is esteemed by the 
Arabs the finest of all the falcons, and the name 
of Beni-Sokr, one of the tribes E. of the Dead Sea, 
is derived from this species. 7. F. subbuteo, L., 
the Hobby, is a summer visitor to Pal. 8 F. 
eleonore, Gene., the Eleonora Falcon, is also a 
summer visitor only. Tristram found it only in 
the Buka (Celesyria). 9. F. wsalon, Tunst., the 
Merlin, is awinter visitor to Palestine. 10, F. vesper- 
tinus, L., the Red-legged Hobby, is a rare summer 


* Havv6th is probably connected with the Arab. hiwd, ‘a 
collection of tents.’ ‘It may have originally denoted a group of 
Bedawin tents, but with the transition to pastoral life it would 
naturally be applied to more permanent settlements’ (Moore, 
Judges, p. 274). 


visitor. 14. F. tinnunculus, L., the Kestrel (Arabic 
bashik), is the commonest of all the hawks, and is 
universal throughout Pal. and Syria. 12. /. 
cenchris, Cuv., the Lesser Kestrel, is a spring and 
summer visitor, but, on its arrival, consorts with 
the last. 13. Circus crugineus, L., the Marsh 
Harrier (Arab. dari‘ah), is common over the 
marshes and plains. 14. C. cineraceus, Mont., the 
Ash-coloured Harrier, is rare, but resident. 415. 
C. cyaneus, L., the Hen Harrier, is also common. 
16. C. Swainsonit, Smith, the Pallid Harrier, is 
especially found along the coast. The plumage is 
almost white. 17. Buteo vulgaris, Leach, the 
Common Buzzard (Arabic ‘akdb), may be the Glede. 
18. B. feroz, Gmel., the Long-legged Buzzard 
(Arab. shdhin), is the largest of the hawk tribe, 
equalling in size some of the smaller eagles. 

The above list amply justifies the expression 
‘after his kind’ (Lv 1126, Dt 14%). It also justifies 
the expression in Job 396, where it is asked, ‘ Doth 
the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her wings 
toward the south?’ if by this, as is generally 
thought, an allusion is intended to the migratory 
habits of some of the species. Some think, how- 
ever, that the allusion is simply to the power of 
flight of all the hawks. No allusion to hunting 
with falcons is found in the Scriptures. All the 
birds of this tribe were unclean to the Hebrews. 

G. E. Post. 

HAY.—The word occurs three times in AV (Pr 
27% RV ‘hay,’ m. ‘grass,’ Is 15° RV ‘grass,’ 1 Co 
32). In both the OT passages the Heb. is 137 
hazgtr, which is rendered by the LXX in the first 
passage xAwpes, and in the second xép7os. In 1 Co 
the orig. is xépros. There does not seem to be any 
good reason for the tr™ hay in any of the above 
passages. The meaning is equally clear if the 
word be rendered grass (see GRASS). wn hdshash 
has been thought by some to refer to hay. It 
corresponds to the Arabic hdshish, which signifies 
weeds, or green fodder. In Is 33" itis rendered AV, 
RV chaft: and in Is 5% AV ‘chaff,’ but RV ‘ dry 
grass.’ It is customary in Bible lands to eut or pull 
grass and other fodder plants, and give them to live 
stock. Women, with large back loads or donkey 
loads of such fodder, may be seen any morning at 
the gates, or in the market places of the cities, 
where they offer it for sale. Large areas are sown 
in barley, vetch, clover, medick, and other forage 
plants, to be cut and given to domestic animals in 
the spring and early summer. It is clear that it was 
also the custom in Bible days to cut grass for this 
purpose (Ps 37? 72° 129% 7, Am 73). But it is not cus- 
tomary to dry such cut-grass as we do in making 
hay, to be stored up as winter fodder, and there is no 
evidence that the Hebrews had such a custom. In 
fact it would be out of place, as the winter is the 
season of green grass here, and the flocks continue 
to crop the stubble to the end of the harvest season 
in midsummer, and after that find a scanty but 
sufficient pasturage until the early rains cause 
the ‘tender grass” to sprout up with marvellous 
rapidity. Stall-fed animals have cut-straw niixed 
with their barley, and this seems to contain a con- 
siderable amount of nourishment, and to answer 
the purpose of hay. Stall-fed milch cows are fed 
mainly on this fodder, and continue fat, and give 
milk on it. It would therefore be better to render 
hdshash by cut-grass rather than by dry grass or 
hay. G. E. Post. 


HAZAEL (bxin, Sxmjn ‘whom God _beholds.’ 
‘Agawd BA Lue. Assyr. Haza’ilu).—A powerful 
king of Syria who reigned contemporaneously 
with Jehoram (last 3 or 4 years), Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz kings of Israel, and a ehoram, Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, and Joash of Judah. Hazael is first 
mentioned 1 K 19! 1”, where Elijah at Horeb re- 
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ceives commission to anoint him king over Syria, 
that he may execute J’”’s vengeance against the 
Baal worshippers of Israel. At this time he must 
have been an official at the court of the Syrian 
king Ben-hadad I1., for some time later he was sent 
to Elisha at Damascus to inquire the issue of his 
master’s sickness. The prophet marked him out 
as the future king of Syria and oppressor of Israel, 
and accordingly Hazael seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity to murder Ben-hadad and usurp the throne 
(2 K 8715), He seems to have been soon engaged 
in hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Israel, meeting the allied forces of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah at Ramoth-gilead (2 K 87-29 
914-15), Hazael gained a series of successes against 
Jehu, devastating all his country E. of Jordan, 
from the Arnon in the 8. to the land of Bashan 
in the N. (2 K 10% 33); and throughout the reign 
of Jehoahaz, Jehu’s successor, he made constant 
encroachment upon the territory of Israel (2 K13%*). 
It was not till after Hazael’s death that Joash son 
of Jehoahaz was able successfully to repel the 
aggressions of Syria under Ben-hadad In. son of 
Hazael (2 K 1374), A century later the remem- 
brance of Hazael was still fresh in the minds of 
the men of. Israel, and Amos uses the expression 
‘the house of Hazael’ as a parallel to ‘ the palaces 
of Ben-hadad’ (Am 14). Hazael further directed 
his arms against the S. of Palestine, besieging 
and taking Gath, and then marching against 
Jerusalem, from which he was only bought off 
by tribute sent by Joash king of Judah out of 
the temple treasures (2 K 12!” 18), According to 
2Ch 24%-24 a battle took place, in which the 
Syrians with a small army defeated the larger 
forces of the king of Judah. 

Hazael figures more than once in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Shalmaneser U., who in the early 
part of his reign had defeated an alliance formed 
by Dadidri (Ben-hadad 11.), Ahab of Israel, and 
other kings, and again in the 14th year of his 
reign had a second time worsted Dadidri (COT i. 
191 ff.), states that in his 18th year (B.C. 842) he 
joined battle with Hazael of Damascus, who had 
assembled a large army and entrenched himself 
upon the mountain of Sanir in the Anti-Lebanon. 
The Syrian king was defeated, and lost 16,000 
warriors, 1121 chariots, and 470 horsemen, to- 
gether with his stores. Barely escaping with his 
life, he shut himself up in Damascus, which was 
besieged by the enemy, but, apparently, not 
captured, since Shalmaneser merely states ‘his 
plantations I destroyed.’ The same inscription 
speaks of Jehu as paying tribute to Shalmaneser 
‘at that time’; and it may thus be plausibly in- 
ferred that the aid of Assyria against the Syrians 
had been solicited by Jehu, as was done by Ahaz 
of Judah in later times (2 K 167), Three years 
later, in the 2lst year of his reign, Shalmaneser 
again marched against Hazael and took possession 
of his cities (COZ i. 197 f., 200f.). 

C. F. BURNEY. 

HAZAIAH (ann ‘J” hath seen’).—A descendant 
of Judah (Neh 11°). See GENEALOGY. 


HAZAR-ADDAR (73877, raviis ’Apdd).—A place 
on the southern border of Canaan, west of Kadesh- 
barnea, Nu 344, It appears to be the same as 
Hezron (which see) of Jos 15°, which in the latter 
passage is connected with but separated from Addar 
(which see). 


HAZAR-ENAN (jyy sn, once Ezk 47!” Hazar- 
enon }i3"y).—A place mentioned in Nu 34* 1 as the 
northern boundary of Israel, and in Ezk 47!" 48! as 
one of the ideal boundaries. It was perhaps at the 
sources of the Orontes. Buhl (GAP 67, 111, 240) 
and Bertholet (Hesekiel, 244) suggest that it is 
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identical with the well-known Banias, while y, 
Kasteren would locate it at el-Hadr farther to the 
east, on the way from Banias to Damascus, but 
these sites appear to be too far south. 
C. R. CONDER. 
HAZAR-GADDAH (a73->s7).—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah (Jos 15’), 


HAZARMAYVETH (nyp7sn).— The eponym of a 
Joktanite clan, Gn 10?>=1 Ch 12°, described as a 
‘son’ of Joktan, fifth in order from Shem. The 
name occurs in Sabeean inscriptions as miosn and 
nown (ZDMG xix. (1865) 239 ff., xxxi. 74 ff.). Its 
identity with the modern Hadramout is certain, 
and Hazarmaveth is probably also the same as the 
land of the Xarpaywrira, one of the four chief tribes 
of S. Arabia as described by Strabo (XVI. iv. 2). 
They were celebrated for their traffic in frank- 
incense. For their history see ARABIA, p. 133. 
The modern Hadramaut is not so extensive as the 
ancient. 


LITERATURE.—Dillmann and Spurrell on Gn 1026; in addition 
to above references to ZDMG see also xxii. 658, xxx. 323, xliv. 
186; Glaser, Skizze, ii. 20, 423 ff.; especially for account of 
inscriptions, Hommel, AHT 77 ff., 270, 274, 318f., 321n., and 
Sayce, HCM 39. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAZAR-SHUAL (5y3v >sn).—A place in 8. Judah 
(Jos 15%=1 Ch 4%) or Simeon (Jos 19%), repeopled 
by Jews after the Captivity, Neh 117. It may 
be the ruin S’awi on a hill E. of Beersheba. See 
SWF vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 


HAZAR-SUSAH (an0-7sn, in 1 Ch 4%! Hazar-susim 
opio-aym).—A city in Simeon, Jos 19°=1Ch 4%. The 
name means ‘horse-village,’ and isnoticed along with 
Beth-marcaboth, ‘ place of chariots.’ These places 
were apparently in the southern plain, and were no 
doubt stations of a cavalry force, probably Egyptian. 
The sites are unknown. There isa ruin Susin, W. 
of Beersheba. See SWPP vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.—See HAZAR-SUSAH. 


HAZAZON TAMAR (707 jks. ‘Hazazon of the 
palm-tree’) is mentioned in Gn 14’ as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as destroyed, along with En-mishpat 
(Kadesh) and the Amalekite country, by Chedor- 
laomer. In 2 Ch 20? it is identified with En-gedi as 
the basis for an invading army from Edom (so read 
instead of Syria). Josephus (An¢é. IX. i. 2), speaking 
of this campaign, says the invaders pitched at 
En-gedi, where grow the best kind of palm-tree 
and the opobalsamum. 

Most probably the words preserve the older 
name of En-gedi (which see), and may still survive 
in the Wady Husaseh, N.W. from ‘Ain Jidy 
(Engedi). See Rob. i. 506; G. A. Smith, Hist. 
Geogr. 271. Jerome (Quest. in Gen.) translates 
the name urbs palmarwm, which (ef. Jos. supra) 
suggests a comparison with that ‘city of pa 
trees’ out of which (Jg 11°) the Kenite clan went 
up with Judah. In that case it may have been 
this Kenite settlement on the rocky nest of En-gedi 
which Balaam saw from the heights of Moab, and 
to which he referred (Nu 24”). G. A. Smith 
suggests (Hist. Geogr. p. 269ff.) that here we 
must look for the Tamar of 1 K 918 (Kethibh) and 
Ezk 477° 48%, 

It is, however, possible that Hazazon-tamar may 
be, not En-gedi, but the Tamar of Ezekiel, and that 
the latter lay S.W. of the Dead Sea. In that case 
Jg 16 may mean that the Kenites, entering Pales- 
tine by the south, joined the invading Judahites 
on the south of Arad. A. C. WELCH. 


HAZEL (n liz, xaptov, amygdalus).—This word, 
tr@ in AV hacel (Gu 30°7), is better rendered RV 
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almond, for (1) the word n> is the same in form as 
the Arab. Jawz, which signifies almond; (2) the 
hazel does not grow in Mesopotamia, where Laban 
lived, while the almond is universal. The objection 
that there is another name 1p shdkéd for almond 
is not decisive, as many plants and animals have 
two or more names. G, E. Pose, 


HAZER-HATTICON (jinnn yn ‘the middle 
Hazer’).—A place named amongst the boundaries 
of (ideal) Israel, Ezk 47/6. It is described as ‘by 
the border of Hauran.’ If the MT be correct, 
Hazer-hatticon is quite unknown; but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that we ought, with Smend, 
Cornill, Bertholet, ete., to emend to Hazar-enon 
as in vv.17-28 and 481. Wetzstein, indeed, proposes 
[ZK W (1884) v. 114] to identify Hazer-hatticon 
with Hadar to the north of Jebel Druze, ‘at the 
foot of the eastern corner of Hermon.’ See further, 
Davidson, Ezekiel, p. 352. 


HAZERIM (o yn; Aoydd0, AF Aonpvé).—Men- 
tioned in AV of Dt 2” as the locality in which the 
AVVIM (wh. see) dwelt ‘as far as Gaza.’ There is 
no doubt that the word is not really a proper 
name, but that it should be rendered (as it is in 
RV) by villages. The clause describes how the 
Avvim dwelt, until they were expelled by the 
immigrant Caphtorim (or Philistines); they did 
not dwell in fortified cities, but in villages, or 
unwalled settlements (Lv 25%), consisting, prob- 
ably, of rudely-built huts of mud or stone, roofed 
with leaves or grass. Villages are usually men- 
tioned as the dependencies of towns (e.g. Jos 1378) ; 
but sometimes a particular tribe is characterized 
as inhabiting them, as Gn 251° (Ishmaelites), Is 42" 
(Kedar) ; and according to this archeological notice, 
the Avvim, or original occupants of a part of S. W. 
Palestine, dwelt in them similarly. 

8. R. DRIVER. 

HAZEROTH (ninsn ; Aonpwd).—A station of the 
Israelites in the wilderness, mentioned both in 
Nu 11% 12! (JE) and in the itinerary 33! (P),—in 
the latter as the second station after leaving Sinai 
(the first being Kibroth-hatta’avah). Burckhardt 
(Syria, 1822, p. 495) suggested tentatively (‘ per- 
haps’) that it might be ‘Ain el-Huderah, about 40 
miles N.E. of Jebel Masa, and not quite half-way 
between Jebel Mfisa and ‘Akabah; and this iden- 
tification has been accepted by many subsequent 
writers, as Robinson, Bre i. 151; ERED Mist. 
il. 191; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. 81 f. (though not very 
confidently); Palmer, Desert of the Wanderings, 
260-262 (cf. 313 f.), ete. ; Dillm., however (on Nu 
1155), hesitates. All things considered, the identi- 
fication seems fairly probable. The site is most 
fully described by Palmer (with an illustration).* 
It lies a little to the left of the main route from 
Jebel Mfisa to ‘Akabah, which here, after leaving 
the Wady Sa‘al, passes through a sandy plain (in 
the midst of which is a conspicuous eminence, 
called Hudeibat el-Hajjaj, or the Pilgrims’ Hill), 
prior to entering the Wady Ghuzaleh. Ascending 
for about 10 minutes from the camel track in this 

lain, the traveller reaches a cleft or gorge in the 
imestone rock, through which he looks down 
(towards the N. W.) upon the Wady Huderah, wind- 
ing along between fantastic, brilliantly-coloured 
sandstone cliffs, with a ‘forest of mountain peaks 
and chains’ beyond, and ‘on their left a broad 
white wady leading up towards the distant moun- 
tains of the Tih.’ In the middle of the Wady 
Huderah, beneath a lofty cliff, lies the dark green 
palm-grove of ‘Ain Huderah, with the fountain 
rising in the rock behind. The water from the 
* A clearer view of the topography of the district may, how- 


ever, be obtained from the Ordnance Survey of Sinar (1869), 
i. 122 f., with the accompanying map of the peninsula. 
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fountain, which is still used as a watering-place 
for camels, ‘is conducted by an aqueduct, cut in 
the solid granite, into a reservoir or pool, from 
which it is let out by a rude sluice to irrigate the 
gardens which the Arabs still cultivate here. The 
remains of several well-constructed walls point to 
a former and perhaps Christian occupation of the 
place.’ A few miles to the N. of ‘Ain Huderah 
there circles round the Wady el-‘Ain, containing a 
stream of clear, fresh water, which joins ultimately 
the Wady Ghuzaleh, to the N.E. 


Keil objects that el-Huderah, being only ‘18 hours’ from 
Jebel Mfsa, is too near for Hazeroth, as the Israelites were 
3 days (Nu 1133) in reaching Kibroth-hatta’avah, the station 
before Hazeroth (1135); and thinks that Hazeroth must have 
been some place on the more direct route to Kadesh (1326), such 
as the station Bir eth-Themed, on the Tih-plateau (cf. Trumbull, 
Kadesh-barnea, 78, 314f.). It would no doubt be a mistake to 
regard the identification as certain; still it may be questioned 
whether, under the circumstances, Keil’s objections are cogent ; 
and although the more usual route from Sinai to Kadesh may be 
through the Wady Zulaka, on to el-‘Ain and Bir eth-Themed 
(Robinson, i. 148, 198, with the map), yet a route past ‘Ain 
el-Huderah, through the Wady Ghuzaleh, and up the Wady 
Wetir (ib. 153, with the map,—apparently the E. half of the 
Wady el-' Ain of the Ordnance Survey map), does not seem to be 
so greatly more circuitous as to be pronounced out of the 
question. Dillm. thinks the evidence insufficient to show 
where Hazeroth was. 


Whether the Hazeroth of Dt 1? (LXX Av\Gr) be 
the same place depends upon the answer given to 
the difficult question, what the topographical notes 
contained in that verse are intended to mark (see 
DizAHAB). If this verse defines a locality in the 
Steppes of Moab, Hazeroth will be some place 
there, otherwise unknown ; if it describes—or in 
its original form described—places passed by the 
Israelites previously, it may be the Hazeroth of 
Nu 11® ete. Sayce’s location of Hazeroth (Early 
Hist. of Hebrews, 214) as ‘near Paran on the 
borders of Moab’ has nothing to recommend it, 
being inconsistent with the situation presupposed 
in either Nu or Dt. S. R. DRIVER. 


HAZIEL (5yx1n ‘vision of El’).—A Gershonite 
Levite in time of Solomon, 1 Ch 23°. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HAZO (115, ‘Afgad).—The eponym of a Nahorite 
clan, Gn 2272, It isno doubt identical with Hazi, 
which along with Bazd (Buz of v.74) is mentioned 
in an inscription of Esarhaddon (see Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 306 f., also in Zeitsch. f. Keilschriftforsch. 
(1885) 93ff.; Schrader, KAZ? 141, 221 [COT? i. 
127, 212], and Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforsch. 
399; Tiele, Geschichte, 337; Dillmann on Gn 
Q221t-), 


HAZOR (7sn, 1n).—41. A Canaanite city of Galilee, 
the chief place of that region, ruled by a dynasty 
which seems to have had the dynastic name of 
Jabin, Jos 11112, Jg 417. The great battle with 
the king of Hazor took place at the Waters of 
MErRoM, Jos 115 (see art. JABIN). Hazor was 
fortified by Solomon (1 K 9%), and captured by 
Tiglath-pileser (2 K 15”) in B.c. 734. Jonathan 
the Hasmoneean, after encamping ‘ at the water of 
Gennesareth, early in the morning gat him to the 
plain of Hazor,’ 1 Mac 11%’. Josephus (Ant. v. v. 1) 
places Hazor near Kedesh, on the plateau looking 
down on the Hzleh lake, which he regards as being 
the Waters of Merom. This leads to the supposi- 
tion that Tell el-Hurrawiyeh, a large ruined site in 
the required position, is intended. The mountain 
to the west still bears the name Jebel Hadhireh. 
This is the only known indication, and, as far as 
the biblical notices are concerned, it would be 
equally possible to place Hazor farther south, 
where, at the foot of the chain of Upper Galilee, 
is found an important ruined site waled Hazzur, 
in a position more appropriate to the use of the 
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chariots which belonged to the king of Hazor. 
This latter would also suit well the Hazor of 
1Mac 117 and Jos. Ant. xu. v.7. From Hazor 
two letters of the Tel el-Amarna collection were 
written in the 15th cent. B.c. to the king of 
Egypt. They are much damaged, but they speak 
of an attack on the place, and ask for aid. In one 
of them the king’s name is given ; and though the 
first syllable is damaged, it may be read I-eba-enu, 
2.é. ‘Jabin.’? Hazor is also noticed, with places in 
Upper and Lower Galilee, by the Mohar (an Egyp- 
tian traveller of the 14th cent. B.C.) on his way 
from the seacoast to the Lake of Tiberias. See 
SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

LiteratuRE.—SWP vol. i. sh. iv.; Robinson, BRP2 iii. 63, 
81, 365, 401f. ; Buhl, GAP 113, 182, 236; Guérin, Galilée, iii. 
363 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3 264; Schiirer, HJP 1. i. 249; 
Dillmann on Jos 111; Sayce, HCM 309, 336. 

2, A town of Benjamin, Neh 11%, now the ruin 
Hazzur close to Gibeon on the south. See SWFP vol. 
ili. sh. xvii. ; Oxf. Heb. Lew., Siegfried-Stade, and 
Buhl (GAP 177) suggest that it may be identical 
with Baal-hazor of 2S 13%; but see BAAL-HAZOR. 

3. In Jos 15* a Hazor in the Negeb of Judah is 
noticed. 4. In Jos 15* another Hazor appears to 
be mentioned, which is identical with Kerioth- 
hezron (wh. see). 5. An unknown Arabian locality 
(Jer 4975) mentioned along with Kedar as smitten 
by Nebuchadrezzar. C. R. CoNDER. 


HAZOR-HADATTAH (A979 isn).—The text (Jos 
155) is not beyond suspicion. If it is correct, the 
name may mean ‘new Hazor,’ with Aram. n in ani 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex.). LXX omits. The place was in 
the Negeb of Judah, but the site is unknown. It 
appears to be connected with ‘ Kerioth-hezron, 
which is Hazor.’ See HEZRON. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZZELELPONI (15557, AV Hazelelponi).—A 
female name in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Ch 4°. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HE (7).—The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 5th part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary by A. 


HE.—After the Heb. idiom (see Davidson, Syn- 
tax, § 106) a personal pronoun is sometimes in- 
serted superfluously as the subject of the verb. 
Gn 44 ¢ And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock’ (sin°n2 wag bam); Dt 1% ‘The Lorp 
your God which goeth before you, he shall fight 
for you’; Jos 22% ‘The LorD God of gods, the 
Lorp God of gods, he knoweth’; Is 9% ‘The 
ancient and honourable, he is the head; and the 
prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.’ In such 
cases there is a certain emphasis placed upon the 
subject, but, as Davidson points out, it is slight, 
and to translate ‘as for the ancient and honour- 
able’ is to exaggerate it, though that construction 
may be permitted in a long sentence like 2 Ch 34°, 
‘And as for the king of Judah, who sent you to 
enquire of the LorD, so shall ye say unto him’ 
(vox nox md... apm ado-oy); RV ‘But unto the 
king of Judah... thus shall ye say to him’). 
The same idiom is found in Apocr. and NT, as 
2 Mac 44°‘ Onias seeing the danger of this con- 
tention . . . he went to the king’ (RV omits 
‘he’); Jn 18‘ Noman hath seen God at any time ; 
the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him’ (6 dels... 
éxeivos). There are many examples of this con- 
struction in Heb. that are not transferred into 
English. On the other hand, the example quoted 
from 2 Mac* is peculiar to the Eng. version, for 
this method of emphasizing a subject, or of catch- 

* So also He 911.12, 
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ing it up again after a long parenthesis, belongs to 

all composition. An example of each kind may be 

quoted from Shaks. Com. of Errors, v. i. 229— 
‘There did this perjured goldsmith swear me down, 


That I this day of him received the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I saw not’; 


Hamlet, 1. ti. 22— 


‘Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
He hath not failed to pester us.’ 


See also under IT, WHICH. 

In Bel *4 there is an interchange between him 
and zt, ‘Now the Babylonians had an idol, called 
Bel, and there were spent upon him every day 
twelve great measures of fine flour. . . . And the 
king worshipped it, and went daily to adore it’ 
(Gr. elSwrov . . . atrov . .. atroy . . . atr@). : 
Tindale, Hxpositions, p. 96 (on Mt 6'%}8), “If thou 
wouldest kill thy body, or when it is tame enough, 
pain him.’ Similar occurrences of a masc. pro- 
noun for a neut., or a neut. for a masc., are found 
in the earlier versions, and are due usually to a 
literal regard for the gender of the Greek word. 
Thus Jn 1° Tind. ‘ All thinges were made by it, 
and with out it was made nothinge that was made’ 
(so all the VSS before AV except Wyc. and Rhem.) ; 
but 1518 ‘ Yf the worlde hate you ye knowe that he 
hated me before he hated you’ (so Cran., but Gen. 
changed to ‘it’ and was followed by the rest). 
Cf. Mt 18° Rhem. ‘And if thine eye scandalize 
thee, plucke him out, and cast him from thee’; 
and Wye. Works, iii. 150, ‘ Ffor loued thing drawes 
men to hit, as tho stoon of a damaunt drawes irne 
unto hym.’ In 2S 12”! ‘it?’ is applied to Bath- 
sheba’s child, but ‘he’ and ‘him’ in wv. 3, RV 
retains this as well as the more glaring discrepancy 
in Bel *-4, and adds at least one instance of its 
own, Mt 14” ‘And his disciples came and took 
up the corpse and buried him’ (reading airév 
for aidré, V ‘it’), Mk 6% ‘And when his 
disciples heard thereof, they came and took up 
his corpse, and laid it in a tomb’ (retaining airé 
here). 

A clear example of the ancient dative him 
(=‘for him’) remains in 1 K 13% ‘ And he said 
unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass.’ Other instances are 2 K 10’ ‘they 

. sent him them to Jezreel’ ; Sir 8!2 ‘Lend not 
unto him that is mightier than thyself ; for if thou 
lendest him, count it but lost’; and with me, 
1 K 13° ‘ pray for me, that my hand may be re- 
stored me again.’ But these instances are scarcely 
obsolete. In Ps 7 we read, ‘He hath prepared 
for him the instruments of death.’ Coverdale’s 
tr® was ‘He hath prepared him the weapens of 
death.’ This became in Psalter of 1539 ‘ He hath 
prepared hym the instruments of death,’ and it re- 
mained in 1640, but in 1662 it was changed to ‘for 
him,’ because (as Earle shows) ‘prepared him’ 
must be ‘prepared for himself’ (s2dz), which is 
clearly wrong. 

Him is occasionally used reflexively: 2K 13” 
‘ And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows. 
And he took unto him bow and arrows’; Mt 9” 
‘But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw 
her, he said, Daughter, be of good comfort’ 
(€musrpagels, edd. orpagels, RV ‘ turning’): so with 
you, Hag 1® ‘Ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm’; and with ‘them,’ 2 K 17%! ‘they built 
them high places in all their cities.’ Examples 
are frequent in Shaks., as Macbeth, v. iv. 4— 


‘Let every soldier hew him down a bough.’ 


And himself for he himself, which occurs in Mt 8” 
‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
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nesses,’ may be illustrated by Two Gent. of Verona, 
II. i, 143— 


* Himself would lodge where senseless they are lying.’ 


Cn his as the sign of the poss. case see H1s; and 
on his for tts see ITS. J. HASTINGS. 


HEAD is the translation in OT of wx> (in 1 Ch 
10° nbaba ‘skull’; in 1 S 19% 2671-16, 1 K 198 
nxt the place where or the object on which the 
head is laid; in Aram. portions of Dn wx) and in 
NT of xedad}. The word is used very frequently 
both in a literal and a metaphorical sense. 

(a) Of men (Gn 40", Lv 814, Ca 8°, Mt 5°, Mk 674, 
Lk 7° etc. etc.) ; opposed to ‘foot’ or used along 
with it in such expressions as ‘from head to foot’ 
(Lv 13”, cf. Is 1°); the son of the Shunammite 
cries, from the effects of sun-stroke, ‘My head, my 
head’ (2 K 41), 

(6) Of animals (Gn 3"), the serpent’s head to be 
bruised [? see Dillm. ad loc.] by the seed of the 
woman, Ex 129 the head of the paschal lamb, Job 
40*1 [Eng. 417] of the crocodile. A ‘dog’s head’ is 
an expression of contumely, 2 § 38. 

(c) In a transferred sense, of inanimate objects, 
e.g. the tower of Babel whose top (wx) was to reach 
to heaven Gn 114, Jacob’s ladder 28, and frequently 
of mountains Ex 17% 19” etc. We read of the head 
of Jacob's bed Gn 47% (cf. He 1172 where ém? 76 dxpov 
Ths péBdov avrod is borrowed from the LXX, which 
must have read ny ‘ staff’ instead of myn ‘ bed.’ 

Similar to this is the usage of ‘head’ to denote 
the beginning or source of something, e.g. in Gn 2° 
the river which issued from the Garden of Eden 
was parted into four ‘ heads,’ z.e. stream-beginnings 
(Dillm.), each of which became a river with a 
separate course (cf. the use of wN7 in Is 51”, Ezk 
16% 211, where it means the beginning of roads and 
streets). 

(d) Another very common metaphorical sense of 
‘head’ or ‘heads’ is to denote the principal person 
or persons in a community (e.g. Ex 6% 18%, Nu 
Lee 2 On Serle 25225302) tlio a o8les A os 
2271, 1 Ch 5%, Is 914 5 (where ‘ head’ and ‘tail’ are 
opposed). Allied to this is the NT reference to the 
man as head of the woman Eph 5”, and to Christ 
as head of the Church Eph 4% 57%, Col 118 2}9 (where 
also the idea of the head as a vital part is prob- 
ably included), and as head over all principalities 
and powers Col 22°. 

‘Heads’ are used in apocalyptic literature to 
denote kings or empires (cf. the golden head of the 
image seen in Nebuchadrezzar’s dream, Dn 2°, 
which represented that king and his dynasty; the 
four-headed beast of 7°; the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns of Rev 131, with one of the 
heads wounded to death, v.%, on all of which see 
DANIEL, REVELATION, and Bruston, Etudes sur 
Daniel et V Apocalypse). 

The circumstance that the head is a principal 
seat of life explains the words of Achish to David, 
‘IT will make thee keeper of mine head’ (1 S 287), 
1.€. body-guardsman; cf. Ps 1407 ‘Thou hast 
covered (nnizb) my head in the day of battle’; Dn 
1° ‘endanger my head.’ The head of an enemy 
might be cut off and exhibited as a trophy, or as a 
proof of death, Jg 77, 1 S 175457 319, 28 47 Q021t, 
2K 10%, Swearing by the head is mentioned as a 
Jewish practice in Mt 5°*, The character of the 
head as a vital part accounts also for certain super- 
stitions connected with the head of a sacrificial 
victim. While in Ex 12° it is expressly enjoined 
that the head and viscera of the peeshal lain are 
to be eaten, a different practice was widely followed 
amongst Orientals. The same taboo attached to 
the head as to the blood. Among the Egyptians 
the head * of the victim was thrown into the Nile, 

* Which was regarded as a special seat of the soul. 


while by the Iranians it was dedicated to Haoma, 
that the immortal part of the animal might return 
to him. A dried human head or the head of an 
animal was frequently used by the Semites as a 
charm (W. R. Smith, RS 359, 362, 449, 456). 

Jacob placed his hands upon the heads of 
Ephraim and Manasseh as a symbol of conveying 
the blessing to them (Gn 48" ; cf. Gn 49°, Pr 10° 
1126). In like manner, evil is spoken of as being 
requited or returning on one’s head (Jg 9°’, 2Ch 
6” etc.). The laying of one’s hands on the head 
of & sacrificial victim (Ex 29%, Ly 14 4% ete.) is 
very frequently interpreted as a symbolical trans- 
ference of sin to the animal; but while this is 
distinctly recognized in the case of the scape-goat 
(Ly 16”), it is not so certainly implied for the 
ordinary burnt-offering (see W. R. Smith, £S 401 f.). 

The hoary head is a symbol of old age (Lv 19”, 
1K 2% 9%, Pr 16%1, Is 464, cf. Job 41%); it is to be 
honoured, Lv 192; it is pronounced a crown of 
slory, the reward of uprightness, Pr 16%. 

hile the general sense of the expression, ‘ heap 
coals of fire upon the head’ (Pr 25”, Ro 12”) is clear 
enough (St. Paul paraphrases, ‘Overcome evil with 
good’), its origin is somewhat uncertain (see Wilde- 
boer, Reuss, ete., on Pr; and Meyer, Godet, Sanday- 
Headlam, etc., on Ro, ad loc.). A good illustration 
of the working of the principle is supplied by the 
words of Saul to David, 1S 2417 2671, 

To lift wp the head, when spoken of oneself, may 
mean to recover from disaster (Jg 8, Zec 1”), or, 
generally, to succeed or to carry oneself proudly 
Ps 83° 110’ (cf. its use in 24’ of gates and see 
Wellh. ad loc. in Haupt’s PB). To ‘lift up the 
head’ of another is used of raising to honour (Gn 
4043 of Pharaoh’s chief butler, 2 K 25” of the cap- 
tive king Jehoiachin, who was taken out of prison 
by Evil-Merodach). In Gn 40%, with a designed 
contrast to the treatment of the butler, it is said 
that Pharaoh will ‘lift up the head of the chief 
baker from off (>yp) him,’ the reference being to 
beheading. 

When Elisha was told that ‘the LorpD will take 
away thy master from thy head’ (2 K 2°), the 
reference is probably to the custom of pupils sitting 
at the feet of their teacher (so Siegfried-Stade ; ef. 
Ac 22%), : 

To wag or shake the head was a sign of contempt 
or of malicious enjoyment, Ps 648 (RV), Jer 1836 
(both 73), La 2 (3n3); ef. Ps 444, Jer 48?’ (both 730 
wn ‘a shaking of the head’); Mt 27, Mk 15” 
(xwodvres Tas kedadds, of the men who derided the 
suffering Saviour). 

The head of one wnder a vow was not shaven till 
its completion (Nu 618, Ac 18!8 21%). See further 
under NAZIRITE. The Israelites were forbidden 
to ‘round the corners of their heads’ (Ly 197) in 
token of mourning (cf. Dt 141, where ‘making 
baldness between the eyes’ refers to the custom of 
shaving the front part of the head ; see Driver, ad 
loc., and on Am 8”, and W. R. Smith, RS 306 f.). 

Anointing the head was a common practice 
amongst the Jews (Ps 235, Mt 6!” 267, Mk 143, bk 
746). See further under ANOINTING. 

Lo cover (72n) the head was a token of mourning 
[2S 15° David and his men when fleeing from 
Absalom, Jer 148, Est 6! (|| bax)]. The same was 
expressed by putting the hand upon the head (28 13% 
Tamar after Amnon’s outrage) or putting ashes (1px) 
or earth (27x) upon it (Jos 78, 1S 412, 281213 La 
2°), It is possible that this custom is alluded to in 
Am 27‘ that pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor,’ z.¢. who are so avaricious that they 
are eager to secure even the dust strewn upon their 
heads by the poor in token of their distress (see 
full discussion in Driver, ad Joc.). 

To have the head covered (karaxadvareo Oa) in the 
Christian assemblies is enjoined upon women by St. 
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Paul (1 Co 115). The contrary rule applies to men 
(v.4). Much obscurity attaches to v.” ‘For this cause 
ought the woman to have power (éfoveiav, RV ‘[asign 
of} authority,’ AVm 2.e. ‘a covering, in sign that she 
is under the power of her husband,’ RVm ‘authority 
over’) on her head because of the angels’ (dia rods 
dyyédous). This passage will be fully discussed in 
art. POWER (see also WH’s remarks on the text). 
It may be noted, meanwhile, that what is empha- 
sized is the presence of angels in the sanctuary, and 
not the ordinary Jewish notion (Taylor, Sayings of 
the Fathers*, p. 156) about guardian angels, two 
of whom were supposed to be always in attendance 
on every human being. 

It is generally supposed that in Est 78 there is an 
allusion to a Persian custom of covering the head 
or face in token of sentence of death (so Oxf. Heb. 
Lex., V. Ryssel in Kautzsch’s AT, etc.). In 
support of this interpretation appeal is made to a 
similar custom among the Romans (‘ Caput obnu- 
bito, infelici arbori suspendito,’ Cic. pro Robirio, iv. 
13) and the Macedonians (‘ Capite velato in regiam 
adducunt,’ Quint. Curt. vi. 8. 22). But in the 
Rev. Biblique Internat. (April 1898, p. 258 ff.) A. 
Condamin gives reasons for doubting whether 
either of these passages is relevant. Some evidence 
from such a quarter as Herodotus would be much 
more to the point. Moreover, the LXX have 
evidently followed a different text, or at least have 
interpreted differently from the MT (359 jon »353) and 
the Vale. (operuerunt faciemeius). They give‘ Ayuar 
dé dxovoas duetpdrn TH pooch (cf. Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 
ll, ’Audvou Se mpds Trodro Karamdayévtos Kal undév ere 
PpbéyEacOa. SuvynGévros). Condamin maintains that 
the order of the words in MT and the absence of -nx 
with +35 plead in favour of this tr®, ‘the face of 
Haman became troubled’ (so Siegfried - Stade, 
Hamans Gesicht verschleierte=verdiisterte sich). The 
context also he uses in support of his interpretation. 
If the MT 15n (either Qal or Pual) is considered 
insufficient to support the LXX rendering, it would 
be easy, he points out, to emend to man. It may be 
added that 75m is never used elsewhere of covering 
the face but always the head (cf. Est 612, 2S 15%, 
Jer 14°). When the face is spoken of, the verbs 
employed are 752 (Job 974 2317 24" etc.) or vap7 (Ex 
3°, Job 13” etc.). 

With the Hebrews not the head but the heart 
was the seat of intellect. See HEART. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

HEADBAND.—See BAND and DREss. 


HEADSTONE is erroneously printed in mod. 
edd. of AV as one word; in 1611 it is ‘head 
stone’ (as RV), and means simply the topmost 
stone of the building. 


HEADTIRE.—See DREss and TIRE. 


HEADY.—This is the tr® in 2 Ti 34 AV of zpo- 
merhs, Which in Ac 19*, its only remaining occur- 
rence in NT, is tr@ reals (RV ‘rash’). Heady 
is from Tindale; and has been adopted by all the 
VSS thereafter, except Rhem. ‘stubburne,’ and 
RV which uses its mod. equivalent in this sense, 
‘headstrong.’* In enumerating ‘the heap of in- 
conveniences that spring by intemperate and 
superfluous eating and drinking,’ Tindale says 
(Expositions, p. 93, on Mt 6'*18), ‘Our fashions 
of eating make us slothful, and unlusty to labour 
and study; unstable, inconstant, and light-man- 
nered; full of wits, after-witted (as we call it), 
incircumspect, inconsiderate, heady, rash, and 
hasty to begin unadvisedly, and without casting 
of perils.’ Calvin (in Golding’s tr") uses the word 
of Job’s passions (on Job 321%), ‘Seeing then that 


* Headstrong occurs in AV, Sir 308, of a horse, as tr of 
oxzrnpos. 
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Job had so heady passions, no doubt but in so 
dooing hee made himselfe more rightuous than 
God.’ High-mind and Heady are the names of 
the guns which the inhabitants of Mansoul placed 
at Ear-gate to keep the King’s forces out (Bunyan, 
Holy War, p. 50). Bp. Hall uses the word as 
equivalent to hasty (Works, ii. 109, on ‘ Zacheus’), 
‘There must be no more hast than good speed in 
our performances; we may offend as well in our 
heddye acceleration, as in our delay; Moses ran 
so fast downe the hill that he stumbled spiritually, 
and brake the Tables of God.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HEALTH.—This word has become greatly nar- 
rowed in meaning since 1611. Now restricted to 
the state of the body, it then expressed also the 
condition of the Boule the relation to God of the 
whole person. Hence in ‘ Morning Prayer,’ ‘We 
have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there is 
no health in us,’ which has retained its place since 
the Pr. Bk. of 1552. But in the Communion Ser- 
vice, ‘health’ of 1604, ‘And as the Son of God 
did youchsafe to yield up his soul by death upon 
the cross for your health,’ is found as ‘salvation’ 
in 1662. So we find in Wyc., Ac 288 ‘ Therfore 
be it knowen to you, for to hethen men this helthe 
of God is sent’; and in Tind. (as well as in Wyc.), 
Lk 19° ‘ This day is healthe come unto this housse.’ 
Cf. also Erasmus, On the Creed, p. 40, ‘The first 
degre [=step] than unto helthe is Credere deuwm 
esse (td est) to believe that there is God.’ This is 
the meaning of ‘health’ in Ps 42% 43° ‘Who is 
the health of my countenance’ (Wye. ‘the helthe 
of my chere’). The Heb. is 7%, which is tr® 
‘salvation’ in Ps 62!, Is 56! (Wyc. as usual 
‘helthe,’ Cov. ‘savynge health’), and elsewhere. 
In Ps 62? the word is used of the person, ‘ He only 
is my rock and my salvation’ (=‘ saviour,’ which 
is Cheyne’s tr® in Ps 424 435; RVm gives ‘help,’ 
which is Coverdale’s word). Again in Ps 67? 
‘That thy way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations’; ‘saving health’ 
stands for the same Heb. word (Wye. ‘helthe’ ; 
‘savynge health’ being from Coverdale, who uses 
the phrase in other places, as Is 518 ‘But my 
rightuousness shal endure for ever, and my savynge 
health from generacion to generacion’). 

But ‘health’ was often used in a still wider 
sense, denoting the prosperity or safety of a person 
or a place. As expressing ‘safety’ it occurs in 
Ac 274 ‘Wherefore I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is for your health’ (cwrnpla, RV 
‘safety’). Cf. Ac 2779 Wyc. ‘Sothely nether 
sunne nether sterris apperinge bi mo dayes, and 
tempest not litil schewinge nygh, now al the hope 
of oure heelthe was don awey.’ See MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

HEART, 2) or 225, xapdia.—In the AV of the OT 
other Hebrew expressions for the inward parts of 
the body are also rendered by ‘heart’: e.g. 272 in 
Ps 39%, "yp Ps 408. ‘Heart’ has thus the general 
sense of the midst, the innermost or hidden part 
of anything, in such instances as the ‘heart of the 
sea,’ Ex 155; of heaven, Dt 4" (RV and AVm); of a 
tree, 2S 18!#: ; of the earth, Mt 12”. 

But its ruling use is (1) for the bodily organ, of 
the centrality of which as the seat of life the 
ancients had on the whole a correct view. Since 
in Bible phrase ‘the life is in the blood’ (Lv 17"), 
that organ which forms the centre of its distribu- 
tion must have the most important place in the 
whole system. So by an easy transition ‘ heart 
came (2) to signify the seat of man’s collectwe 
energies, the focus of the personal life. 

This secondary or psychical meaning it holds 
unchanged and undisputed through the whole of 
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the biblical writings. Its prominence as a psycho- 
logical term in the Scriptures and in other ancient 
books is no doubt due partly to the fact that the 
physical heart bulked so much more largely in the 
view of those times than the head or brain. How 
rarely are any functions of thought attributed to 
the latter in the OT (see only Dn 2” 4? 7-10 71. 16 
as exceptions). This fact introduces the only 
difference in the Bible use of ‘ heart’ metaphorically 
from that of everyday modern speech. As from 
the fleshly heart goes forth the blood in which is 
the animal life, so from the heart of the human 
soul goes forth the entire mental and moral 
activity. To it also all the actions of the 
human soul return. ‘Jn corde actiones anime 
humane ad ipsum redeunt’ (Roos). There the 
soul is at home with itself, becomes conscious of 
doing and suffering as its own. ‘The heart 
knoweth the bitterness of the soul,’ or ‘of itself’ 
(Pr 14), 

Heart is therefore the organ of conscience, of self- 
knowledge, and indeed of all knowledge. For 
though the reflective function is prominent, we 
must note that all inner human movements are 
denoted by this word in Scripture; the rational 
and intellectual as well as other. This is the main 
distinction between the biblical and the modern 
usage of the word. In the OT it by no means 
signifies mainly or only the emotional or volitional 
elements in human nature, but pre-eminently the 
intellectual (hence 29 ;*x = ‘ without understanding’). 
It is only in the later Scriptures that the Greek 
habit of. distinguishing the rational from the 
emotional finds place. 


The following analysis of the OT uses of ohh, and ab is abridged 
from that of Oaf. Heb. Lexicon :— 

1. Of the inner man in contrast with the outer ; opposed to 
fiesh Ps 7326, garments Jl 213, hands Ps 7318, La 341(?), eyes Nu 
1589, 1 § 167, ears Ezk 310, mouth Dt 3014, speech Ps 28% 7818, 

2. The inner man, comprehending mind, affections, will ; note 
e.g. the frequent ‘with all the heart and with all the soul’ 
(waydon 335-53) Dt 429 65 and oft.; cf. ‘what is in the 
heart’ (2353 Wx) Dt 82, ‘with the heart’ (23) ny) Dt 85, 

8. With specific reference to mind, @.g. 13? WIN ‘men of 
mind’ Job 3410. 34, knowledge Dt 85, 1 K 244, thinking, reflection, 
Is 107, memory 1 § 2112, 

4, With specific reference to inclinations, resolutions, deter- 
minations of the will, e.g. ‘set the mind to’ (dx) 18 73,1 Ch 
2918, ‘Pharaoh’s mind was changed’ (‘5 ‘9 Di») Ex 145. 

5. With specific reference to conscience, ‘my heart (i.e. con- 
science) shall not reproach me’ Job 276, 

6. With specific reference to moral character: God tries the 
heart 1 Ch 2917; ‘uprightness of heart’ Dt 95, heart perfect 
with (0%) 1 K 861; heart as seat of naughtiness 1S 1728(?), pride 
Ps 1015; heart circumcised or uncircumcised Dt 1016, Ly 2641, 
hardened Dt 230, 

7. Heart=the man himself, Dt 717 817 94, Is 1418, 

8. As seat of the appetites, Ps 10415, 

9. As seat of emotions and passions, e.g. joy Is 3029, trouble 
1 K 88, anger Dt 196, hate Lv 1917, 

10. As seat of courage (for which usually 39) Dn 1125, 


Because it is the focus of the personal life, the 
workplace for the appropriation and assimilation 
of every influence, in ‘heart,’ according to Scrip- 
ture, lies the moral and religious condition of the 
man. Only what enters the heart forms a 
possession of moral worth, only what comes from 
the heart is a moral production. The Bible places 
human depravity in the ‘heart’ because sin is a 
principle which has its seat in the centre of man’s 
inward life, and thence ‘defiles’ the whole circuit 
of his action (Mt 15-2), On the other hand, it 
regards the ‘heart’ as the sphere of divine 
influence, the starting-point of all moral reno- 
vation: ‘The work of the law written in their 
hearts’ (Ro 2%); ‘A new heart will I give you’ 
(Ezk 36%) ; ‘Purifying their hearts by faith’ (Ac 
15°). Once more, the ‘heart’ as lying deep within 
contains ‘the hidden man’ (1 P 34), the real man. 
It represents the true character, but conceals it ; 
hence it is contrasted with the ‘outward appear- 
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ance,’ and is declared to be the index of character 
only for Him who ‘searches the heart and tries 
the reins of the children of men’ (1 8 167; Jer 17” 
2072), 

This scriptural usage—making the heart the 
source of the moral life—lends firmness and sim- 
plicity to its teachings about sin and grace. That 
man’s moral corruption is seated in his heart means 
that not the substance of human nature or the 
personality of man is perverted, but his principles 
of action. That the saving process begins with ‘a 
new heart’ means that not another self or person- 
ality is substituted, but that new principles of 
action are introduced. Hence the whole doctrine 
of sin and grace is biblically grounded in a way to 
free it from mistake or exaggeration. 

On the relation of the term Heart to Soul, Spirit, 
Reins, Conscience, see under these words. 


LitERATURE.—Oazf, Heb. Lex. s. 335 and a); Cremer, Bib.- 
Theol. Lex., and Thayer-Grimm, s. zapd/«; Oehler, Theol. of 
OT, i. 221 ff.,ii. 449; Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 248; Weiss, Bib. 
Theol. of NT (‘ Heart’ in Index). J. LAIDLAW. 


HEARTH.—The word ‘ hearth’ is found in seven 
passages of our AV, in all of which, with one ex- 
ception (Is 304), it has been discarded by the 
Revisers. On the other hand, it has been intro- 
duced three times into their text (Ly 69 [Heb.?], 
Ezk 43-16), and once besides in an explanatory 
note in the margin (Is 291; for all of these see 
No. 4 below). 

4. The primitive domestic hearth was a mere 
depression in the earthen floor of the living-room, 
where the family meal was cooked, and around 
which, in the cold season, the family gathered for 
warmth. The Hebrew name for the hearth was 

erhaps 1p\> mékéd (Ps 102? [Heb.*] ‘my bones are 

urned as an hearth’ AV; but RV has ‘as a fire- 
brand,’ cf. LXX ¢piyiov, with the former render- 
ing in the margin). This word would thus be 
identical in meaning as well as in form with the 
Arabic maukid.* 'The nearly allied 7p; (Is 304), 
by AV and RV rendered ‘hearth,’ is more strictly 
the burning mass, a meaning which many would 
give to moked (see both words in Oxf. Heb. Lez.). 
The same uncertainty attaches to the form 77D 
mékédah (Lv 6° [Heb.?] ‘the burnt-offering shall 
be on the hearth’ RV; ‘on its firewood’ RVm), 
which is probably not an independent word, but 
the mase. form (mékéd) with suffix (so Dillm., 
Strack, ete.). A detailed description of the modern 
pee hearth (maukdi) is given by Landberg 
(Proverbes et Dictons, pp. 73, 74), with illustration 
(p. 455). The smoke from the hearth, on which 
various kinds of fuel, wood, charcoal, dung, etc. 
(see COAL, FUEL) were burned, escaped as best it 
might through door or latticed window (72x, 
Hos 13° AV, RV ‘chimney ’), since chimneys were 
unknown (see CHIMNEY). 

2. In the houses of the wealthier classes, at least, 
braziers or chafing dishes were in common use. 
Thus Jehoiakim on a memorable occasion had 
Jeremiah’s roll ‘consumed in the fire that was in 
the brazier’ (ny7 Jer 362223 RV; AV in each case 
‘on the hearth’; LXX ém rijs éoxdpas, which is 
ambiguous) in his ‘winter house.’ A similar 
firepan is refgrred to in Zec 12° (‘like a pan of fire’ 
vx 12; so RV, but AV ‘like a hearth of fire’). 
Cf. for NT times Jn 1818 219, 

3. In Gn 18° Sarah is requested to ‘make cakes 
upon the hearth’ (AV), for which RV has, more 
literally, ‘make cakes.” The cakes in question, 
termed ‘“ugéth (nay), were really baked ‘upon the 
hearth’ by being covered with the hot ashes, and 
are therefore accurately rendered by the Vulgate 

* So Del. inloc., and Siegfried-Stade’s Lex. For other possible 
pays of 72)D see Bethgen’s note in his Handkommentar, 
+7 lOc. 
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subcinericios panes (LXX éyxpudias). See BREAD, 
vol. i. p. 318. 

4. We have seen (under Nu. 1 above) that, 
according to a possible interpretation, the top of 
the altar of burnt-offering was known as its 
‘hearth’ (Lv 69 [Heb.?]in RV). This is confirmed 
by the description in Sirach of Simon the high 
priest standing ‘ by the hearth of the altar’ (éoras 
tap éoxdpa Bwuod, Sir 50!2). The upper portion of 
the altar also receives a special name from Ezekiel, 
viz. ’Ar@él (2x77, so Keré 431-15), the origin and 
precise significance of which are uncertain. Most 
recent scholars are in favour of the meaning 
adopted by the Revisers, ‘altar hearth’ (A 
wrongly ‘altar.’*). 

The enigmatical term Ariel (Sy x), by which 
Isaiah (2917-) designates Jerusalem, is also, by 
various modern writers, understood in this sense 
of ‘altar hearth’ (cf. RVm ‘hearth of God.’ See 
comm. of Duhm and Skinner, 77 lJoc.; also ARIEL 
in vol. i. with reff. there, to which add Cheyne, 
Isaiah, in Haupt’s ‘ Polychrome Bible’). 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

HEATH (wy ‘ar‘ar, syvy,‘drd'ér, dypropupixn, dvos 
dypios, myrica).— This is AV translation of the 
Hebrew name of a plant growing in the desert, 
doubtless identical with the ‘ar‘ar of the Arabs, 
Juniperus Phenicea, L., which grows on the W. 
face of the range of the mountains of Edom, over- 
looking the ‘Arabah. Its branches, clothed with 
minute scale-like leaves, may well entitle it to the 
name ‘naked tree’ (AVm Jer 48°). In this and 
the only other passage where the word occurs (Jer 
175), RVm has ‘a tamarisk tree.’ There is another 
species of Juniper, called by the Arabs ‘ar‘ar. It 
is J. oxycedrus, L. This species is not, however, 
a desert plant. It grows in the middle and sub- 
alpine regions of Syria. It is unlikely that this is 
the plant referred to. One species of heath, Erica 
verticillata, Forsk., grows on sandstone and chalky 
rocks, at an altitude of from 300 to 3500 ft., on the 
W. face of Lebanon and the chains to the north- 
ward. This cannot be the plant intended. There 
are no heaths in the desert. G. E. Post. 


HEATHEN.—The title ‘Nations’ in Scripture 
(Heb. Goitm, Gr. Ethné), originally covering the 
nations of the world as a whole, soon comes to 
designate exclusively the non-Jews, the uncircum- 
cised. Scripture casts its view, and it is a sym- 

athetic view, over the whole human race, before 
it treats of the forefathers of the Israelites in 
particular. Though many of the Jews of later 
times became proudly exclusive in their treatment 
of those who did not belong to the privileged 
people, the religion of i atte gives no warrant 
for such an attitude on their part; it is funda- 
mentally characterized by the spirit of humanity. 
The synopsis of the peoples of the earth given in 
Gn 10, by connecting them all with Noah, pre- 
sents them as related to each other like kinsmen. 
Dillmann (Genesis, p. 176) points out how other 
races too, Egyptians and Pheenicians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians, even Indians and Persians, had 
a certain knowledge of the earth and its inhabit- 
ants, but usually paid little attention to foreigners, 
except when influenced by political or commercial 
reasons, and often despised them as mere bar- 
barians. ‘Here in Genesis, on the other hand, all 
the peoples that were known by repute, most of 
whom could not have stood in any intimate rela- 
tion to the countrymen of the writer, are included 
in his survey. All the divisions of mankind are 
collected in a genealogical tree, and Israel is held 
to be only an ordinary branch on the stock of 

* For byi7 har’él, Ezk 43154 (RV ‘upper altar’), we should 
read as above Syoonn, or perhaps throughout 788", as on the 
Moabite Stone (Smend and Socin, lines 12, 17). 


universal humanity.’ The same breadth of out- 
look is indicated in the announcements that God 
created man in His own image (Gn 12’), that He 
blessed Noah and his sons, and assigned a penalty 
for the shedding of man’s blood (Gn 91-8). Even 
in giving the promise of special favour to Abraham 
and his seed, God showed Himself gracious to the 
other inhabitants of the world as well. One race 
was chosen and disciplined for the ultimate good 
of the whole. In Abraham all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed (Gn 12°). 

At the same time, we see the severest treatment 
of the heathen approved of in the OT. Efforts 
were made to extirpate the Canaanites after the 
land of Pal. was entered, and the OT represents 
that it was a great sin to spare them (Ex 237", 
Nu 33°, Dt 20'6%), The disaster that befell the 
Canaanites is viewed, however, as the consequence 
of their utter moral corruption, their grievous sin 
against the light of nature; the reflection stirred 
by their ruin is comparable to that which is now 
occasioned by the action of inexorable laws of 
Providence on demoralized nations of modern 
times. Israel was commanded to make no mar- 
riages with the inhabitants of the land that re- 
mained (Jos 23!"), and to make no league with 
them (Jg 27). The prophets had an arduous 
struggle to keep Israel’s worship of J” separate 
from that which was contaminated by the idola- 
trous heathen rites as practised on the high places. 
Heathenism, with its distinguishing feature of 
idolatry, remained a congenital faith, even to the 
people of God, and spiritual monotheism was a 
new thing which was, for obvious reasons, repug- 
nant tothem. The centralization of Jewish wor- 
ship at the temple, as enjoined in Dt, was mainly 
due to the purpose of the prophets to isolate 
the chosen people from all their heathen neigh- 
bours. The natural, racial, inherited proclivities 
of the Israelites could not be extinguished, and 
the nation could not advance in the knowledge 
and service of the true God otherwise than by 
the method of seclusion from the surrounding 
tribes. 

The prophets, however, far from cherishing a 
spirit of blind hostility towards the heathen, fore- 
see the day when the nations will be gathered 
into the one family of God’s people, having rest 
and comfort, and enjoying the blessings of the 
law that goes forth from Jerusalem. The golden 
age of the world, according to the OT, is in the 
future, and the heathen will participate in its 
glory (Is 40-66). The Bk. of Jonah sets forth 
God’s tender regard for the heathen. 

Jewish exclusiveness as towards the heathen 
culminates in the post-exilic age. The Jews being 
shorn of political influence, became the more con- 
firmed in their devotion to their faith, and hedged 
it round with an elaborate system of ritual (the 
Levitical law). The barrier between them and 
the heathen thus became more impassable than 
ever. 

As the Greeks spread along the shores of the 
Mediter., and their speech and customs became 
more prevalent (2 Mac 4), they, as the principal 
representatives, stood for the heathen generally 
(Ro 10!2, 1 Co 10% 128, Gal 3%; cf. Jn 7*). 

The Jewish view of the heathen is marked by 
conflicting elements, and needs to be superseded. 
The heathen are at once held in repugnance, and 
called to the highest honour. 

Christianity was, in the first instance, a develop- 
ment and modification of Judaism. As the world 
had needed preparation for the coming of Christ, 
so He took up the work which was begun among 
the Jews and completed it. But the principle of 
universalism is involved in His doctrine of the 
kingdom of God as a kingdom of righteousness 
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and love; in His doctrine of God as the Father 
of individual spirits, who welcomes the returning 
rodigal on the sole condition that he repents and 

as faith (Lk 15); or, again, in His announcement 
that God is a spirit, who must be Mapped sc in 
spirit and in truth (Jn 4”). God is the Father 
of all, and the conditions of acceptance with God 
are such as all men can and ought to fulfil. 

What was implicit in the doctrine of Christ on 
this matter was made explicit, after a period of 
conflict with the other apostles, by St. Paul. To 
the latter there is no distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, except that the Jews, as being the better 
prepared, through the oracles of God entrusted to 
them, have the privilege of hearing the gospel 
first (Ro 32), But the Gentiles, too, have had a 
measure of training by the law, that which is 
known through nature and conscience; and if 
they turn to God and keep the law, their uncir- 
cumcision will be counted to them for circumcision 
(Ro 21+ 6), In all this a continuous plan is seen 
to be worked out by God, for those who sincerely 
believe are the true descendants of Abraham, 
having his faith; and they are the truly cireum- 
cised, for true circumcision is of the heart (Ro 
2 ff. 


According to the gospel, heathenism proves to 
be, not a matter of nationality, but of spirit and 
character. So in the OT the moral aspect of it 
is frequently emphasized, especially in the Psalms, 
where heathenism is often synonymous with wick- 
edness. Its essence is set forth by Christ in 
Mt 6%-°2. To the heathen mind God is a power 
that needs to be appeased or conciliated for worldly 
purposes. The world only is sought with desire— 
protection from disease or misfortune, material 
prosperity, enjoyment bodily or mental. By the 
faithful spirit, on the other hand, religion is made 
the first choice, and the God who is worshipped 
is seen in His true character, is recognized as the 
true God; He is reverenced as a righteous Spirit, 
and loved more than aught else for His fatherly 
goodness. In this way distinctions of race, name, 
or profession pass over into such as are moral and 
spiritual, See FOREIGNER, GENTILE, GER. 

G. FERRIES. 

HEAVEN.—The word ‘heaven’ is used in a 
variety of senses in the OT and NT, but especially 
in that of the dwelling-place of God, the abode 
from which Christ came and to which He has 
returned, and the destination of the perfected 
saints. The etymological associations of the term 
are extensive. It is of uncertain root, though it 
may be connected with the Lat. capere, and the 
Eng. have and heave. It appears in different forms 
in many European languages, Sw. hefva, Da. 
haeve, Go. hafjan, Ie. hefja, hifinn, Ger. heben, 
OHG heffan, AS hebban, ME hewen ; Chaucer, CT, 
552; in Robert of Gloucester, however, hebben. 
(See Skeat, Htymol. Dict.*). 

In the OT it usually represents oy, Aram. 
yoy, which expresses ‘heaven’ in respect of its 
height ; and in the NT otpavés, odpavol, which may 
be connected with dpvumu=lift, heave (cf. Ger. Luft, 
Scot. ‘the lift’), and the Vedic varuna, from var= 
tegere (see M. Miller, Oxford Essays, p. 41). In 
the LXX ovpavés stands not only for mpy, sy, but 
also for ox, mbx, oi, pow, nisin, San, pina, wa. In 
our AV the word ‘heaven’ represents in addition 
to nxy mainly three words of different significa- 
tions, y°p7, Op, orpAY. But there are also certain 
words of which it is erroneously made the equiva- 
lent. One of these is the term oat 3, Which expresses 
the idea of roundness, and is rendered ‘ heaven’ in 
Ps77*(AYV), as if it meant the ‘round orb of the sky,’ 
but which conveys rather the notion of a ‘whirl,’ and 
may be best rendered ‘whirlwind’ (so RV). Another 
is niaqy, in Ps 684, in the description of J” riding 


‘on the heavens.’ But while the term might be 
taken, as it is by some, in the sense of the large 
expanse of the sky, it is more accordant with its 
usual meaning to take it in the sense of ‘ deserts.’ 
Another is the term oy, which is rendered 
‘darkness’ by the Syr. and the Vulg., and 
‘heavens’ in the AV in Is 5%; but it means 
properly ‘droppings,’ ‘clouds,’ and expresses prob- 
ably the idea of the clouds ready to discharge their 
rains. In Ps 89% 87, too, the word pnw is rendered 
‘heaven,’ which properly denotes ‘ dust,’ and may 
best be rendered the ‘clouds’ or the ‘skies.’ 

The chief ideas attached to the word ‘heaven’ 
in the OT, therefore, are the following. It is 
used (1) in the largest sense, to signify the one 
half of the whole system of things, the upper 
division of the created world, the phrase ‘the 
heavens and the earth’ expressing the universe as 
a whole (Gn 11). More specifically it is used (2) 
to denote the firmament (crepéwya), the sky, the 
expanse which God made on the second day of His 
creative work, after the formation of the ‘ earth’ 
and the institution of ‘day’ and ‘night’ (Gn 1* §). 
This ‘expanse’ is represented as dividing the 
waters above from the waters beneath. In speak- 
ing of it in its different aspects, the OT writers 
employ a great variety of terms, both literal and 
boldly metaphorical, which naturally move within 
the limits of the popular conceptions that pre- 
vailed among the Semitic and other ancient 
peoples on the subject of the system of things, and 
the place which the earth held in it as its centre 
and the proper object of God’s creative action. The 
simple ideas which meet us in ancient Greek poetry 
(ef. Homer, J/. xvii. 425, Od. iii. 2; Pindar, Ol. Od. 
10, Nem. vi. 3) and in the oldest literature of the 
East (e.g. the Vedic hymns, the Babylonian tablets, 
etc.), are also expressed in the OT. The ‘ firma- 
ment,’ or vault of heaven, is described in terms of 
a strong cover, curtain, or roof provided for the 
earth (Is 40”, Ps 104°), resting on pillars, on the 
mountains and the waters of the earth (2S 228, Job 
265), Pr, '37-)) alts beauty is described as that of 
crystal or sapphire (Ex 24", Job 3738, Ezk 1°65). It 
is represented | as the region of the fowls, the winds, 
the clouds (Dn 4! 72:35), In it the ancient Heb- 
rews, like the Greeks and Romans (cf. Plutarch, 
De plac. phil. 24, Pliny, 2°), conceived God to 
have placed the fixed stars and the planets (Gn 1”, 
Is 14” 344), 

It is used also (3) to denote the peculiar abode 
of Deity, with which the ideas of elevation, 
majesty, glory, power, holiness, unchangeableness 
are associated. It is the place to which prayer 
ascends (2 Ch 307), which makes J”s throne (Is 6: 
66!), which is His peculiar possession in contrast 
with the earth which He has given to the sons of 
men (Ps 115'°). Itis the ‘height’ or ‘heights’ (Job 
22%, Ps 1481), supramundane, above the firmament 
and all created things (Ps 29% 1° 104?8), As the 
dwelling-place of God it is described in terms of a 
temple, asanctuary, a palace, a throne(Ps 114, Mic 12, 
Hab 2” etc.). The ideas of the supramundane 
abode are taken so naturally from the visible 
things of the mundane holy place, which was the 
centre of the Jewish worship of God and the place 
where He was specially te be found, that it is 
sometimes*difficult to say which of the two was 
immediately in the writer’s thought (e.g. in Is 6 ; 
see Riehm, HW, under the word Himmel). It is 
the place, too, in which God has His court of angels 
(Job 1° 2}, implicitly). But while it is often thus 
spoken of as the peculiar habitation of God, it is 
also described as incapable of containing Him, and 
the prophets declare His greatness to be such as to 
surpass all the bounds of space and all idea of 
residence within the limits even of the heaven of 
heavens (Is 40” 66!; cf. 1 K 8”). 
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But itis also used, (4), in the eschatological sense, 
to express the new constitution of things which 
shall in the end take the place of the present im- 
perfect order. In many passages the quality of the 
changeless and enduring is ascribed to ‘ heaven,’ 
especially in contrast with the mutable earth and 
the perishable life of man (Jos 112, Ps 72% 7-17 
899, Jer 31%: 3 3325.26) But it is also exhibited 
as an aspect of the changeful and transitory, as 
contrasted with the changeless being and eternal 
years of God Himself (Ps 102”5-27, Is 51°). And the 
OT looks forward to a day of divine judgment, 
the issue of which shall be the dissolution of the 
present order, the renewal of the system of things, 
and the creation of a glorious condition of which 
a restored heaven shall form part (Is 65!” 6672). 

The NT takes over the general OT idea of 
‘heaven,’ but with certain differences and enlarge- 
ments. It has the same general conception of 
‘heaven’ asa region aboveearth. Asthe OT speaks 
of a ladder reaching to heaven (Gn 281), of Elijah 
as going ‘up’ in a whirlwind to heaven (2 K 24), of 
the ‘heights’ of heaven (Job 118), etc., so the NT 
speaks of the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing in relation to heaven (Jn 1°), of St. Paul as 
‘caught up’ to the third heaven (2 Co 122), of St. 
John as seeing a door opened in heaven and hearing 
a voice saying, ‘Come up hither’ (Rev 4), of the 
holy city as descending from God out of heaven 
(Rev 217), etc. In the NT it is also the name 
given to the peculiar dwelling-place of God, and 
Christ’s doctrine of God as our ‘ Father in heaven’ 
adds to the OT conception of its majesty and 
remoteness and holiness the new ideas of security, 
grace, and love. The whole conception of heaven 
as the habitation of Deity is made more definite 
by its being presented as the scene of the present 
life and activity of Christ. It is the place from 
which He came to earth and to which He re- 
ascended (Mk 16!°, Lk 2451, Ac 111); the habitation 
which ‘ must receive’ Him ‘ until the times of the 
restitution of all things’ (Ac 3”); the scene of His 
present reign and His present work. In heaven He 
is in ‘ the presence of God’ (He 974), and there His 
glory can be seen (Jn 17%). The scene of Christ’s 
risen life and the work of intercession which He 
carries on in it are described with special fulness 
in the Ep. to the Heb., and in terms of the ancient 
Jewish sanctuary, its conditions, its sanctities, and 
its services (He 81° 974), Heaven is also the abode 
of the angels (Mt 181° 223°, Rev 3°), and the place 
from which the Holy Ghost is sent down (1 P 1). 

It is chiefly in its eschatological applications 
that the word ‘heaven’ is used in the NT. The 
idea of a renewal of heaven as well as earth that 
is associated in the OT with the judgment of the 
end, is given more distinctly inthe NT. In certain 
large and significant passages the NT speaks of 
a redemption of the whole creation from the 
bondage of corruption (Ro 8”), of a gathering 
together and a reconciliation of things in heaven 
as well as things on earth (Eph 1, Col 1%), of a 
time of the restitution of all things (Ac 3”), of a 
day when all things shall be made new (Rev 21°), 
of the formation of a ‘new heaven’ as well as ‘a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’ (2 P 
31218 Rey 211). The NT associates this renewal 
of the heavens with Christ’s Second Coming and 
the Final Judgment, and connects the hope of a 
new scene and order for man’s life with that of the 
final perfection of his life. Further, in the NT 
‘heaven’ is in particular the final home of the 
righteous. It is the place which Christ has gone 
to prepare for them (Jn 14?), the place from which 
He is to come with His holy angels (Mt 24°, Mk 
1326, Lk 2177, Rev 17) for the final arbitrament of 
things, and into which His own shall be received 
hat they may be with Him and see His glory 
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(Mt 5”, Lk 6%, 2 Cor 5!, Eph 6°, He 10% ete.). 
So it is the sum of all good, and the goal of man’s 
hope (Mt 6”, Lk 6”3 10”, Ph 3, 1 P 13, He 12%), 

There are other questions regarding the ‘heaven’ 
of the Bible which are of interest and require 
consideration. Some relate to the use of the term, 
others to the ideas of heaven which find expression 
in the Scriptures. Among these is the question 
whether the word‘ heaven’ or ‘heavens’ occurseither 
in the OT or in the NT asa metonymy for God. 
The Jew of later times had so exaggerated a sense 
of the sanctity of the divine name, that he did not 
allow himself to utter the most proper designation 
of God, but had recourse to equivalents. There is 
abundant evidence to show that by our Lord’s time 
the word ‘heaven’ or ‘ heavens’ was in frequent use 
in this way ; and it is held by not a few competent 
scholars that the Jewish formula oy mab is an 
instance of this, and that St. Matthew’s phrase, 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ is literally the same as 
‘the kingdom of God,’ which is the expression of the 
other evangelists and of St. Paul (see Cremer, Bib.- 
theol. Lex., sub voce Baordela ; Thayer’s Lex., sub 
voce ovpavds; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 265; Jhrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, 
p:. 166, ete.; Schiirer, HJP,; Eng. tr. div. I: 
vol. ii. p. 171). The instances of this use furnished 
by the Bible are at the best very scanty, and even 
the most probable cases are negatived by many. 
There seems, however, to be at least one sufficiently 
clear instance in the OT (Dn 4%), and another, 
though more disputable, in the NT (Lk 1518), where, 
however, it may be (as it is taken, eg., by Meyer 
and others) a personification of the heavenly world 
‘as injured and offended.’ 

Another question is whether the conception 
of a series of heavens is found in the Scriptures. 
This has been answered in the negative, and the 
terms which seem to imply the influence of such a 
conception have been taken for plurals of majesty, 
or large,rbetorical expressions of the idea of infinity. 
But the evidence is all in favour of the affirma- 
tiveanswer. The plural form of the Hebrew word 
points in that direction. Much more decidedly 
is this the case with such forms as ‘ the heaven of 
heavens’ (Dt 104, 1K 877, Ps 1484), ‘all the 
heavens’ (Eph 4! RV), ‘the third heaven’ (2 Co 
12?). The same may be said of the peculiar phrase 
‘in the heavenly places,’ or ‘in the heavenlies’ 
(ev rots émrovpavios), which occurs five times in the 
Ep. to the Eph. (1% 2° 2° 3!° 6”), and has in each a 
local sense. To which must be added the idea of 
Christ as the great High Priest who has ‘ passed 
through the heavens’ (He 4%), and is ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 775). The affirma- 
tive reply is also in harmony with the fact that 
the idea of a plurality of heavens prevailed among 
other ancient peoples, and in particular among 
those that were in contact with the Jewish nation 
at different periods of its history, such as the 
Babylonians and the Persians. This conclusion is 
further confirmed by the large place which is given 
to this idea in the Rabhinwat literature, and in 
the apocalyptic and other pseudepigraphic books, 
both Jewish and Christian,—especially the Slavonic 
Enoch, the apocalyptic parts of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, 4 Ezra, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Moses, Ezra, John, 
Isaac, Jacob. 

With this is connected the further question 
whether the plurality that is recognized is one of 
three heavens or of seven. It has been thought 
by some that only the idea of a series of three 
heavens is found in Scripture. It has been pro- 
nounced by some (Estius, Le Clerc, Bengel) to be 
the doctrine of the Bible that there are only three 
heavens. Origen (Con. Cels. vi. p. 289) denied 
that St. Paul had the idea of seven heavens, and the 
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idea of a threefold heaven obtained a considerable 
place in the Church (Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 520, etc.). 
But the evidence which bears out the existence 
of the idea of a plurality of heavens also favours 
the idea of a sevenfold series of heavens. Among 
the Babylonians a sevenfold division of heavens 
seems to have prevailed. They had the conception 
of seven world-zones ; they surrounded their cities, 
Erech and Ecbatana, with seven walls; they 
thought of hell as divided into seven parts by 
seven walls. And though no explicit reference to 
it appears to have been discovered as yet among 
the inscriptions, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their heaven was also divided into seven sections 
(Jensen, Kosm. der Babyl. pp. 232-252; Sayce, 
Hib. Lect. pp. 221-227). In the Zoroastrian books, 
but not in the earliest, we find the idea of a suc- 
cession of seven heavens, which were traversed 
by Sosioch in seven days, Zarathrustra himself 
occupying a golden throne in the seventh. The 
Jews were familiar, too, with the planets, of 
which four are mentioned by name in the OT 
(2 K 17°, Am 56, Ts 14!2 46! 6511). The same con- 
ception of seven heavens appears to have been 
almost universal among the Rabbis, only R. Juda 
being mentioned as diverging from the general 
doctrine, and teaching the existence of but two 
heavens. The pseudepigraphic writings, and very 
definitely the Slavonic Enoch and the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, give the same 
enumeration of the heavens, and describe them at 
length. It is hazardous to: infer, as Meyer does, 
from the notice of Paradise in 2 Co 124 that St. Paul 
thought of it as higher than the third heaven and 
belonging to a fourth heaven; for in the pseud- 
epigraphic literature Paradise is repeatedly repre- 
sented as being in the third heaven. But, in view 
of the evidence, the most reasonable conclusion is 
that the conception of the heavens which pervades 
the OT and the NT (not excepting the Pauline 
writings, though St. Paul mentions only the third 
heaven and Paradise) is that of a series of seven 
heavens. 

This idea of a plurality of heavens as it appears 
in the Biblical writings, however, is free from the 
extravagances and puerilities which we find associ- 
ated with it in the extra-canonical literature. In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, ¢.g., 
curious details are given of each of the several 
heavens. The first is full of darkness and gloom ; 
the second, of fire, ice, and snow. The third con- 
tains the hosts that are to execute judgment on 
the spirits of deceit and of Beliar. In the fourth 
are thrones and authorities; in the fifth and the 
sixth are angels with different offices. In the 
seventh dwells the Great Glory. In the Slavonic 
Enoch there is a still more elaborate description. 
In the first heaven, it is there said, are ‘a very 
great sea,’ and ‘the elders and the rulers of the 
stars,’ and treasuries of snow, ice, clouds, and 
dew. In the second are the prisoners reserved for 
eternal judgment. In the third are found the 
Garden of Eden, and the tree of life and an olive 
tree ever distilling oil. In the fourth are seen the 
course of the sun and moon, the angels, and the 
phenixes and the chalkidri that wait upon the 
sun. In the fifth are the watchers, troubled and 
silent, on account of their fallen brethren. In the 
sixth are seven bands of angels, very bright and 
glorious, students of the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars, also the angels over the souls of men, with 
seven phe seven cherubim, and seven six- 
winged creatures. In the seventh are the heavenly 
hosts, the ten great orders of angels, and the Lord 
Himself on His lofty throne. In the Rabbinical 
books we find similar trivialities. In the Beresh. 
rabba, c. 6, the Bammidbar rabba, ¢. 17, and the 
Chagiga, xii. 6, ¢.g., the differences between the 
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several heavens are given in extreme and fanciful 
detail. The first or lowest heaven is called Vilon 
(ibn, Lat. velwm), and is empty. The second is 
called Rakia, and contains the sun, moon, and 
stars. The third is called Shechakim, and contains 
the mills that grind the manna for the righteous. 
The fourth is called Zebul, and in it are the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the temple, the altar, and 
Michael. The fifth is named Maon, in which are 
the ‘hosts of angels, praising God by night, but 
keeping silent by day that God may hear the 
praises of Israel.’ The sixth is named Machon, 
and it holds the treasuries of the snow, hail, rain, 
and dew. The seventh is known as Aravoth, the 
seat of judgment and righteousness, with the 
treasuries of life, peace, and blessing. In it, too, 
are the souls of the righteous dead, the spirits and 
souls of men yet to be born, and the dew with 
which the dead shall be awaked. And in it are 
the Seraphim, Ophannim, Chayyoth, and other 
orders of angels (cf. Dante, Par. c. 27), and God 
Himself on His eternal throne. The Ascension of 
Isaiah gives another incongruous description of the 
series of heavens. 

Similar speculations, and, if possible, even more 
tasteless and absurd, appear to have been indulged 
in by certain heretical leaders and their sects. 
Trenzus (Cont. Her. bk. i. c. v. 2) and Tertullian 
(Adv. Valent. 20) speak of the fancies of the 
Valentinians on the subject. From Ireneus (Adv. 
Her. bk. i. c. xxx. 4, 5), Origen (Con. Cels. vi. 31), 
and Epiph. (H@r. xxvi. 10), we learn also that the 
Ophites held the doctrine of a Hebdomad of heavens 
ruled by seven potentates. Others, e.g. the Gnostic 
Marcus (Iren. Adv. Her. bk. i. ¢. xvii. 1), reckoned 
eight heavens, and Basilides (August. De Her. i. 4) 
held there were 365. Nor are the Christian apoca- 
lypses, such as the Apoc. Mosis, the Apoc. Esdre, 
the Apoe. Johannis, less given to such specula- 
tions. The belief in a series of seven heavens, 
with some of the curious theories which prevailed 
so extensively on the subject, penetrated indeed 
into the Christian Church, and was more or less 
favoured by some of the leading Fathers. Clement 
of Alexandria, e.g., mentions it in terms which 
suggest that he did not question its validity 
(Strom. iv. 25). Origen refers to it in much the 
same way, explaining, however, that there was no 
authoritative doctrine on the subject (De prince. 
li. 11). Augustine has an uncertain theory of his 
own, implying three heavens (De Gen. ad lit. xii. 
5, 27). Even near the end of the 4th cent. these 
notions held such a place in Christian thought, 
that Philastrius pronounced it a heresy to deny 
the plurality of the heavens, though the question 
of the particular number, whether two, three, or 
seven, was left open (De Her. bk. 94). At last, 
however, the reaction came, and Chrysostom de- 
clared the whole conception of ‘a series of heavens 
to be a human fancy, and contrary to Scripture. 
Repudiated by the Church, it was adopted by 
Mohammedanism. It is affirmed in the Koran 
(e.g. ¢. 22, 41), and in later Mohammedan writings 
it appears in the crudest possible forms. aia 

The ideas of ‘heaven’ and the ‘heavens’ which 
are expressed in Scripture are of a different order. 
Neither in the OT nor in the NT have we any- 
thing liké those far-fetched ineptitudes. It is the 
more remarkable that it should be so, in view of 
the fact that these things prevailed so long and 
so widely, and had so great a hold, not only of 
ethnic faith, but also of Jewish and Christian 
thought. Later Christian theology has relapsed 
from time to time into such theorizings, distin- 
guishing between the heaven of clouds, the heaven 
of stars, and the empyrean; between the visible 
heaven or firmament, the spiritual heaven, the 
abode of saints and angels, and the intellectual 
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heaven, which is the scene of the immediate vision of 
God (Elucidar. ¢. 3); between the celum sidereum, 
the celum erystallinum, and the celum empyreum 
(John of Dam., Thomas Aquin., etc.) ; or between 
the regio nubifera, the regio astrifera, and the 
regio angelifera (Grotius). But such strained re- 
finements have no place in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. In all their statements the Biblical 
books have the notes of simplicity and restraint. 
In many things they practise a reverent reserve. 

There is at the same time a progress in the ideas 
of heaven which appear in them. These become 
more definite, more spiritual, and more sharpl 
contrasted both in purity and in elevation meh 
the conceptions found elsewhere. It was not alien 
to the common Jewish understanding, as it is seen 
in the curious literature of Judaism, to associate 
the presence of evil and trouble with one or other 
of the divisions of heaven. In the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs the second heaven is the 
habitation of the spirits of the lawless who are 
in confinement and punishment. In the Slavonic 
Enoch the second heaven contains the apostate 
angels who had transgressed with their prince, 
and were in reserve there against the judgment. 
In the third heaven, according to the same book, 
Enoch saw not only the Garden of Eden, but in 
its northern region a place of punishment, which 
had ‘fire on all sides and on all cold and ice,’ 
prepared for those who dishonoured God on earth 
and committed deeds of evil. And in the fifth 
heaven he saw the many hosts of the Watchers 
(€ypjyopo), with their countenances withered and 
melancholy and their lips always silent, by reason 
of their sadness for their brethren, who rebelled in 
lust of empire and were imprisoned in the dark- 
ness of the second heaven. Such ideas were not 
altogether strange to the dramatic imagination of 
the OT, as is seen in the representation of the 
lying spirit that stood before the Lord (1 K 224), 
and in the appearance of Satan along with the 
angels in the presence of God (Job 1&7 21}%7), In 
the NT the nearest approach to such conceptions 
is the Pauline designation of the ‘heavenly places,’ 
the superterrestrial regions, as the sphere in which 
‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’ dwell and work 
(Eph 6”). But in all its positive elements the 
Bible view of heaven is far removed from these 
things; and the vision which the NT Apocalypse 
gives of war in heaven between Michael with his 
angels and the dragon with his, ends in the over- 
throw of the latter, and the casting of the con- 
quered ones ‘ out into the earth.’ 

Moreover, the ideas of heaven as the dwelling- 


place of God and the final abode and recompense. 


of the righteous, move on in the course of the 
revelation of truth which is made in the Scriptures 
to larger and loftier things. In the OT heaven asthe 
dwelling-place of God is presented chiefly in relation 
to the divine majesty and remoteness. In the NT 
it appears in the new and higher aspect of the 
Father’s house, the place that has received the 
risen Christ, the scene of the activity of the great 
High Priest and the Advocate with the Father 
(He 44, 1 Jn 2). In the OT it is scarcely known 
as the future inheritance of the righteous. The 
eye of the OT looked mainly on the present, and 
the consummation which it expected was one that 
was to take place on earth. It had glimpses of 
things beyond, and at last rose to a clearer and 
more definite vision of an after life. But the 
completion of life which it looked to was some- 
thing to be realized in this world, and the heaven 
which made its hope was a heaven to be found 
mainly in the joy of a near fellowship with God 
here and now. In the NT the heaven which is 
to be our final home and the goal of our hope is 
a heaven that is above this world and beyond 


time, not only superterrestrial, but supramundane, 
the transcendent heaven which is brought to light 
in the gospel. 

The nature of this heaven, its conditions, and 
the things in which its blessedness consists, are 
nowhere given in definite or dogmatic state- 
ment. They are presented to faith and to the 
spiritual imagination by many suggestive ex- 
pressions and by a great variety of figurative 
phrases. Heaven itself is described as a king- 
dom, one ‘prepared from the foundation of the 
world,’ the ‘Father’s kingdom,’ the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ an ‘eternal’ or ‘everlasting kingdom’ 
(Mt 25*4 2679, Lk 221° 9 P11, Jude 2) ; an inherit- 
ance, one of which we have the ‘earnest’ here, 
the ‘inheritance of the saints in light,’ an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away’ (Eph 14, 
Col 1”, He 9%, 1 P 14); a ‘house of many man- 
sions’ (Jn 141); a place prepared by Christ (Jn 
14-3); a ‘better country,’ a ‘city prepared’ 
(He 11%). Once at least it is described as Paradise 
(Lk 23*)—a term probably of Median origin, 
selected by the LXX as the rendering for the 
Garden of Eden, and used in Jewish literature to 
express the idea of a home of innocence and peace, 
with reference sometimes to the Eden of the past, 
sometimes to an Eden of the future, sometimes to an 
earthly Eden, sometimes to a heavenly (see article 
on PARADISE). Its life is set forth as an existence 
like that of the angels (Mk 12%, Lk 20%), an 
‘eternal life’ (Jude), a ‘life that is life indeed’ 
(1 Ti 6), a ‘rest’ (He 44 etc., Rev 14), a life of 
worship, praise, service (Rev 5° etc., 224). Its happi- 
ness is expressed by a rich and varied imagery, as 
reward, a ‘great reward,’ a ‘fullreward,’ royalty, an 
everlasting reign, an everlasting existence, a partak- 
ing of the tree of life and the hidden manna, a new 
name, the dignity of a pillar in the temple of God, 
a place on the throne, praise, honour, glory, that 
which is within the veil, the presence of God’s 
glory, a prize, a crown, the ‘crown of life,’ a ‘crown 
of righteousness,’ the promise, a manifestation, a 
salvation from wrath, the adoption, the vision of 
God, the being like Christ, the seeing of Him as 
He is, joy, ‘exceeding joy,’ ‘the joy of the Lord’ 
(igs ES Cors? Colston whevooe. Seu 2a 
Revaz2 ie rlenlOiminveva 132) el bali) Hen62 
Jude) P34 20471 Coo, 2 Ti 43 Jal’ | P 5% 
Rev 2), He 9%; Ro 8)?'52, 2/11 2 Ro 8”, Rev. 22% 
1 Jn 32, Jude, Mt 2523), 

Theology has sought to answer many questions re- 
lating to heaven which Scripture suggests, but which 
it does not itself follow to their conclusions. It has 
occupied itself with the question as to how the 
spirituality and omnipresence of the Divine Being 
can be reconciled with the predication of heaven as 
His peculiar dwelling-place. It has also discussed 
the question whether heaven is to be regarded as a 
place or only asa condition, These are questions 
which are beyond the range of our present faculties 
and experience. Scripture freely speaks, on the 
one hand, of God as everywhere present and as 
manifesting Himself in different ways in all parts 
of His creation, and, on the other hand, as specially 
present in heaven and manifesting His glory in a 
peculiar sense there. And we can only say that it 
is with Him, though in a higher sense, as it is 
with the sun ‘which shines everywhere, yet 
especially displays its full splendour in the firma- 
ment’ (Oosterzee, Chr. Dog. p. 258). Neither can 
we disconnect the idea of locality absolutely from 
our conception of heaven. It belongs to the con- 
dition of our present mental life and experience to 
think of heaven more or less in terms of locality, 
even when we think of God who is spirit, much 
more when we think of the future home of beings 
like ourselves. 
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Theology also has engaged itself greatly (in 
some eras, however, much more than in others) 
with the question of the nature of the existence in 
heaven, the heavenly activities, the felicities of 
heaven. Sometimes it has committed itself to 
rude, material, sensuous conceptions ; sometimes 
it has defined heaven as essentially a condition of 
passivity, contemplation, or quiescence. But for the 
most part, and in the case of its greatest names, it 
has avoided these extremes. Even Justin Martyr 
(Adv. Her. 57), Ireneeus (A pol. i. 8), and the Fathers 
who accepted the millenarian doctrine, thought of 
the immediate communion with God as the essence 
of the blessedness of heaven. Origen affirmed 
the progress of life in heaven, and dwelt largely 
on the intellectual conditions of heaven, regarding 
its chief joy as found in the satisfaction of the 
desire of knowledge (De prin. 1. xi. 2). Greg. Naz. 
(Orat. xvi. 9), Greg. Nyss. (Orat. Cat. c. 40) and 
others, placed its felicity chiefly in the increase of 
knowledge and in intercourse with all the saints. 
Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 29, 30), agreeing with all 
others that the enjoyment of God is the substance 
of the bliss of heaven, added specially to that the 
recovery of man’s true liberty. While the mystics 
of all ages have inclined to reduce the various 
Scriptural representations of heaven to metaphors 
of subjective states, the schoolmen generally con- 
strued them as implying locality, and speculated 
on the region, its divisions, and its employments. 
Extreme realistic views of heaven have been advo- 
sated by theosophic theologians in all times. And 
in the system of Emmanuel Swedenborg, with its 
principle of correspondence, in virtue of which the 
spiritual world is the outbirth of the invisible 
mental world and the natural world that of the 
spiritual world, we have a curious doctrine of the 
constitution of heaven as the subject of a reve- 
lation, and find the existence of three distinct 
heavens, consisting of three orders of angels, 
affirmed. 

The Scriptures themselves are silent on many 
things on which theology has dilated. They give 
us a large, general view of heaven as the final 
home of God’s servants ; of its rewards as having 
degrees corresponding to the character and the 
service ; of its blessedness as found in freedom from 
all sin, pain, sorrow, in the manifestation of the 
eternal love and glory, in the realization of hope, 
the possession of all good, the presence of Christ, the 
immediate vision and fellowship of God. It leaves 
much to the sanctified imagination, and makes 
its final teaching this—‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him’ (1 Co 2°). 

LITERATURE.—The books on Biblical Theology, especially those 
by Oehler, Schultz, Dillmann for the OT, and Schmid, Weiss, 
Beyschlag, Baur, Hahn for the NT; the systems of Dogmatics 
and Eschatology, especially those by Plitt, Rothe, Schleier- 
macher, Dorner, Schweitzer, Kliefoth, Atzberger; the Lexicons 
of Cremer and Thayer; Edersheim’s he Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah; Hamburger’s Real-encyclopddie ; Bisen- 
menger’s Entdecktes Judenthum; Schéttgen’s Hore Heb- 
raice ; Gfrorer’s Jahrhundert des Heils ; Schiirer's The Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ ; Weber’s Jiidische Theologie ; 
Wetstein on 2 Co 12; Morfill and Charles’s Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch ; Jeremias, Die Babyl.-assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode; Kohut, ZDMG xxi.; Feuchtwang, Ztschr. 
f. Assyr. iv.; Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud. 


S. D. F. SALMOND. 
HEAYE-OFFERING.—See SAcriFicn. 


HEAYVINESS.—Besides the literal sense of pon- 
derous, heavy is used in two fig. meanings: 4. 
Burdensome, as Nu 114 ‘I am not able to bear all 
this people alone, because it is too heavy for me’; 
1 Es 5” ‘But the heathen of the land lying heavy 
upon the inhabitants of Judea, . . . hindered their 
building’ (émrcxo.udpeva [Fritzsche conjec. émixe(ueva] 
rots év TH Iovdaig); Wis 17% ‘Over them only was 


spread an heavy night’ (Sapeia) ; 2 Mac 5% ‘ Mene- 
laus, who worse than all the rest bare an heavy hand 
over the citizens’ (vrepypero Tots moNiras, RV ‘ ex- 
alted himself against his fellow-citizens’). Cf. T. 
Lever, Sermons (Arber, p. 64), ‘And their landlords 
which shuld defend them, be most heavye maisters 
unto them.’ 2. Sorrowful, as 1 K 20% ‘And the 
king of Israel went to his house heavy and 
displeased’ (1D); 1 Es 87 ‘And as soon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and the 
holy garment, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head and beard, and sat me down sad and very 
heavy’ (cévvovs kat mepihuros, RV ‘sad and full of 
heaviness’); 2 Es 12% ‘Be of good comfort, O 
Israel; and be not heavy, thou house of Jacob’ 
(noli tristari; RV ‘be not sorrowful’); Mk 14% 
‘And he taketh with him Peter and James and 
John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy’ (ddnuoveiv, RV ‘sore troubled’). So Lk 18” 
Tind. ‘ When he heard that, he was hevy; for he 
was very ryche’; Is 1° Cov. ‘The whole heade is 
sick, and the herte is very hevy’; Hall, Works, ii. 
144 (on ‘Jairus and his daughter’), ‘ What a con- 
fusion there is in worldly sorrow? The mother 
shreekes, the servants cry out; the people make 
lamentation, the minstrelles howle, and strike dole- 
fully ; so as the eare might question whether the 
ditty or the instrument were more heavie’; Eras- 
mus, The Commune Crede, Eng. tr., fol. 730, ‘ And 
that Christ suffered in soule also, even his owne 
selfe doth witnesse, sayenge, My souleis hevy even 
unto the deathe.’ 

The adv. heavily means ‘with difficulty’ in 
Ex 14% ‘And took off their chariot wheels that 
they drave them heavily’ (n7223, lit. ‘ with heavi- 
ness,’ the only example of the Heb. word). The 
meaning is rare in Eng. ; cf. Mt 13% Rhem. ‘ For 
the hart of this people is waxed grosse, and with 
their eares they have heavily heard, and their eies 
they have shut.’ Heavily occurs also once in the 
sense of grievously, oppressively, Is 47° ‘upon the 
ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke’ ; 
and once as sorrowfully, Ps 35 ‘I bowed down 
heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother’ (RV 
‘I bowed down mourning’; see Abbott, Original 
Texts, 1891, p. 214). 

Heaviness occurs often, but always with the 
meaning of grief. Thus Pr 10! ‘ A wise son maketh 
a glad father: but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother’; 12% ‘Heaviness in the heart of 
man maketh it stoop: but a good word maketh it 
glad’; Is 61° ‘To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness’; 1 Es 87 ‘I sat still full of 
heaviness until the evening sacrifice’ (zep{\vros) ; 
2 Es 108‘ And now, seeing we all mourn and are 
sad, for we are all in heaviness, art thou grieved 
for one son?’ (‘quoniam omnes contristati sumus,’ 
RV ‘seeing we are all in sorrow’); Sir 22! ‘She 
that liveth dishonestly is her father’s heaviness’ (els 
NUYTny yevvjcavros, RV ‘the grief of him that begat 
her’); 38!8 ‘of heaviness cometh death, and the 
heaviness of the heart breaketh strength’ (both 
ian, RV both ‘sorrow’); Ro 9? and 2 Co 2! (both 
Nirn, RV both ‘ sorrow’); 1 P 1° * Ye are in heavi- 
ness’ (Auwndévres, RV ‘ Ye have been put to grief’) ; 
Ph 2°6 « For he longed after you all, and was full of 
heaviness’ (ddyuovav, RV ‘ was sore troubled’). In 
their Preface the AV translators say of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘If we be ignorant, they will instruct us; if 
out of the way, they will bring us home; if out of 
order, they will reforme us; if in heaviness, com- 
fort us; if dull, quicken us; if colde, inflame us.’ 
The older versions have the word very often, as 
Jn 16° Wye. ‘sorwe, or heuynesse, hath fulfillid 
youre herte’; Ps 30° Coy. ‘hevynesse maye well 
endure for a night, but joye commeth in the 
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mornynge’ (Cran. ‘hevynesse maye endure for a 
night,’ and so Pr. Bk.). Cf. Erasmus, The Com- 
mune Crede, fol. 310, ‘Agayn of the defaulte and 
wante of foveh springeth superstition, sorcerie, 
idolatry, and covetousness cosen to it, ambition, 
blasphemy, hevynes, desperation, pride, fear of 
death, desyre of vengeaunce, fynally what so ever 
vices or synnes do raygne in the whole worlde.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HEBER (127 ‘association’ or ‘spell,’ from 
yan to ‘unite,’ especially by spells: possibly 
connected with Habiri, Journal of Bibl. Lit. xi. 
118, xii. 61).—4. A man of Asher and son of 
Beriah (Gn 461’, Nu 26, 1 Ch 75! 2). He founded 
what appears from the last passage to have been 
the principal clan in his tribe. The gentilic name 
Heberites occurs in Nu 26%. 2 The Kenite, 
according to Jg 4” 5%, husband of Jael. He 
separated himself (Jg 4") from his Bed&win caste 
of Kenites or nomad smiths, whose wanderings 
were confined chiefly to the south of Judah, and 
settled for a time near Kedesh, on the plain to the 
west of the Sea of Galilee (Conder, Zent-Work, 
li. 1382; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 369, note 1). 
According to the narrative of Jg, Sisera in his 
flight after defeat by Barak was invited by Jael to 
take refuge in her husband’s encampment, and was 
there killed by her in his sleep. But Jg 5% is 
shown by the metre to be probably a gloss from 
47, which again appears to relate to a different 
locality from that of 4%. On the whole it is not 
unlikely that two traditions are blended, and that 
in the original stories the unnamed wife of Heber 
dealt with Jabin in a similar way to that of Jael 
with Sisera. 3. A man of Judah, son (1 Ch 4'8) 
of Mered by his Jewish, as distinguished from his 
Egyp., wife. Beyond his genealogy, nothing is 
recorded of him except that he was the ‘ father’ or 
founder of Soco. 4. A Benjamite and member of 
the family of Elpaal (1 Ch 8”), which appears to 
have been of pure Heb. blood on both sides, as 
contrasted with its kindred of partially Moabite 
descent (1 Ch 8® 12). R. W. Moss. 


HEBREW, 2677 (ty, oy, oO Aay).—Ebrew (Shaks. 
I Hen. IV. 1. iv. 198; AV 1611 Dt 15 heading): 
Ebreus (Wyel. 2 Co 11”): through Norm. Hebrew, 
Hebreeus, “EGpatos, Aram. ‘ibrai, det. forms, 
“bra ah, ibrayah (Ay, AIAY, TIAy, Dalm. Jiid.-Pal. 
Aram. Gramm. p. 155). The Greeks were thus 
evidently first acquainted with the word through 
Aramaic-speaking peoples. If, as may be pre- 
sumed, this was by way of N. Syria and Asia 
Minor, it throws no light on the date at which they 
came personally in touch with the Hebrews. As, 
however, ’Epaios occurs only in later Greek (LXX, 
Pausanias ; v. infra), it is possible that it was 
formed at a time when Aramaic was becoming the 
prevailing language of the Hebrews themselves, 
1.€. C. 300 B.C. 

I. USAGE OF THE WorRD.—(A) Old Test.—Not in 
P nor, save in Jer 34° 14 (quot. from Dt 15”), in 
documents certainly later than 7th cent. B.C., pre- 
sumably because it has no theological or theocratic 
connotation but is purely secular, and ‘Jew’ (wh. 
see) took its place from the 7th cent. onwards. It 
is apparently the oldest designation of the chosen 
people (whether in its primitive use confined to 
them or not, see II. ii.) in contrast to those of 
another race. We thus find it used: i. by others— 
Gn 39": 17 [J?] 412 (E], Ex 2° [E], Egyptians; 1S 
46-9 (E1] 13! [J?] 14% [J1]* 29% [J+], Philistines. 
ii. By Jews in addressing others—Gn 40” [E]}, 
Egyptians ; Ex 318 716 91 (all J], words that Moses 
was commanded by God to use to Pharaoh ; 5° [J], 
words so used by him; Jon 19, by Jonah to the 


* Unless we adopt Hitzig’s emendation ‘mice’ D3>y7. 


sailors who were presumably Pheenicians. _ iii. 
With a contrast to others expressed or clearly 
implied—Gn 14}8 [‘ Exilic Midrash’ ??], Canaanites 
and Chedorlaomer’s army; 43*° [J?], Ex 11%. 16.19 
[E] 27-41. 18(E), Egyptians; 1S 13%7* [J1], Philis- 
tines ; 1471 [J1], Philistines and, apparently, the 
bulk of Israel that were already with Saul; Ex 21? 
[‘Bk. of the Covenant’], Dt 15, Jer 34° «a 
Hebrew slave’ is contrasted with one of any other 
nationality. 

(B) Apocrypha.—The word does not occur often, 
but the usage is similar, as far as it goes. i. Used 
by others, Jth 12" (Holofernes, an ‘ Assyrian’), 1418 
(Bagoas, an ‘Assyrian’).+ ii. By Jews in address- 
ing others, Jth 10” (‘ Assyrians’), 2 Mac 72 
(Syrians). iii. With a contrast to others expressed 
or clearly implied, 2 Mac 11 (Syrians) { 15% 
(Syrians). iv. The Prologue of Sir is slightly 
different, for it is there used distinctly of the 
Hebrew language in contrast to Greek, the dis- 
covery of the original of Sir showing that Hebrew, 
not Aramaic, was intended. 

(C) New TLestament.—The phenomena here are 
more difficult. ‘Hebrews’ are contrasted with 
‘ Hellenists’ (Ac 62),§ z.e. those Jews who favoured 
Hellenism and practised Greek customs, and 
therefore, either by preference or by residence 
abroad, usually spoke the Greek language. 
Hebrews would therefore be those who more truly 
answered to the old idea of the people, the more 
conservative members who prided themselves on 
maintaining the old customs, and rejected as far 
as possible the insidious influence of Hellenism 
(2 Co 11”, Ph 3°, though St. Paul was a Jew of 
the Dispersion). In this way it is intelligible how 
‘Hebrew,’ when used of language, may mean 
either Aramaic (Jn 5? 191% 17 #0 2016 ’R@paiori, and 
probably Ac 214 22? 26! ry ’HBpatéd: diadéxrw) or 
Hebrew proper (Rev 9" 161° ’H8patori).|| In other 
words, the evidence now available tends to show 
that the use of ‘Hebrew’ does not refer funda- 
mentally to the language, but rather to the 
historic position and worth of the nation. It is 
not a linguistic but a national word. Hence 
Josephus** can remark that the Heb. say for ‘red’ 
ddwua (Ant. Il. i. 1) and for Pentecost doapéa 
(Andé. IIL. x. 6), 7.e. pure Aram. (Noy, xmsy). tt 

II. ORIGINAL MEANING OF THE WorD.—Quot 
honunes tot sententic, for a word that goes back to 
such primitive times readily lends itself to guesses 
on the part of those unacquainted with Hebrew, 
or acquainted with it only in its biblical form. 

i. The derivation from Abram (2728) tt is of course 
impossible, for s and y do not readily interchange,§§ 
and the loss of the final 0 would be inexplicable. 
At most, the similarity of sound between the 

* Klostermann and Budde read ‘a great multitude’ (47 oy). 

+ Contrast the use of ‘Israel’ in Jth, when God’s mercies are 
spoken of, or when there is no thought of members of another 
nation, ¢.g. 158@. ‘Jews’ is apparently not found in Jth. 

t Notice the allusion to victories of the Hebrews of old. 

§ Cf. the cuveywyz AiSpéay at Rome mentioned on one, and 
apparently a second, inscription (see Schtirer, HJP m1. ii. 248, 
and Berliner, Gesch. d. Juden in Romi. 64. Berliner, referring 
to Derenbourg, thinks A/fpéay here means Samaritans, but 
surely wrongly). 

|| Cf. Prologue to Sirach, supra. 

q As Trench, NT Synonyms, § xxxix. 

** Of. A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896, p. 40. 

tt In the time of Eusebius, when the distinction between 
‘Hebrew’ and ‘Hellenist’ was hardly regarded by a Gentile 
Christian, even Philo can be called a Hebrew by birth (70 yévos 
avizebey ’FGpaios ty, HE wu. iv. 8) For other examples of 
’EBpeios, Hebreeus, being used in the widest national sense, see 
Plut. Sympos. iv. qu. 6. 1; Pausanias, i. 5, § 5, v. 5, § 2, and 7, 


§ 4, vi. 24, § 8, x. 12, § 9; Appian, civ. 2.71; Porphyry, vit. Pyth., 


Leipzig, 1816, p. 22 (if the reading is genuine) ; Tac. Hist. v. 2. 


tt Quidergo probabilius sit Hebraos tanquam Heberos dictos, 
an tanquam Abrahzos, merito queritur, Aug. Quest. in Gen.§ 24; 
ef. Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. 14. ; : 

§§ nny is represented by 72N in recent Assyrian lexicons, 
but this is because there is no differential sign for either ™ or 
at the beginning of a syllable. 
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‘Hebrews’ and their most famous ancestor 
may have assisted in limiting the term to them. 

ll. Eber (72Y Gn 1071. 24, 25 1g eeeer, 1 Ch 118. 19. 3) * 
is a much more plausible explanation. Assuming 
him to be a real person, it would be a eee 
used in two forms, (a) Hebrew (72y), (6) béné ‘Eber 
(Gn 10?!) ;+ ef. béné Lot (Ps 83°), and béné Israel.t 

iii. From 72y as verb or preposition, designating 
the Hebrews as those who have come across, or who 
belong properly to the land across, some well- 
known boundary. Euseb. (Prep. Lvang. vii. 8, xi. 6) 
prefers to any other a spiritual interpretation, 
that the Hebrews were those who had _ passed over 
from the worship of false gods and the pleasures 
of the flesh to the service of the God of all and 
the life of true wisdom and piety. But this is 
homiletical, not scientific. Three natural bound- 
aries have been suggested. 

(a) The Red Sea. ‘Why was Moses to say to 
Pharaoh, The Lorp God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us? Because they had crossed over the Red 
Sea’ (Exod. RF. § 3 middle, by a Rabbin. conceit). 

(6) The Jordan. So Wellhausen (Jsr. wu. Sid. 
Gesch. p. 7, 1894), who thinks it was given to them 
by their neighbours in Western Palestine after 
they had crossed over. He thinks, however, that 
in old usage the term was so extended as to in- 
clude the Edomites, with whom the Hebrews were 
originally united. Thus ‘Hebrews’ would mean 
those who dwelt j77:0 72, ef. Gn 50" and often (so 
Stade, Lehrd. § 16; Kautzsch [doubtfully], Hed. 
Gram. § 20). 

(c) Euphrates. (1) In the sense that the Hebrews 
came from the east of Euphrates to the west, 7.¢. 
when Abraham crossed it from Haran on the way 
to Canaan. So Origen (in Field’s Hex. on Gn. 
xiv. 13) mepdrns (LXX) xadetrar 6’ABpadm, éretdy dard 
THs Raddalwy xwpas dvamepdoas Tv Mecororaputay, 7AOev 
els TA uépn THY Xavavaiwy. This was also the refer- 
ence of Augustine’s word, transfluvialis (Quest. 
Gen. § 29), and presumably of Aquila’s zepairns, 
which Field thinks was formed by him from 
mépay rather than mepdw (mepdrys) [to definitely 
correspond to the Hebrew (7297 not 72¥7)].§ 
‘Hebrew’ will thus, according to this derivation, 
be from 73y in the same meaning that it has in 
mé éber lannahdr (1 K 1415), and perhaps in the 
phrase ‘ebré nahar (Is 7°)|| (so Dillm. on Gn 11?). 

(2) In the sense that the Hebrews went from west 
to east, the standpoint of the speaker being, that 
is to say, east of Euphrates. So Hommel in the 
Appendix to his Ancient Hebrew Tradition: illus- 
trated by the Monuments, 1897 (contrast his earlier 
opinion, p. 258), after comparing Glaser’s investiga- 
tions of Minzean inscriptions with cuneiform docu- 
ments. He supposes that Ebir nari (= Eber han- 
na-har of the Bible, ‘Jor nahardn Mineean) was 
originally the region between Borsippa and Ur, 
7.¢. on the west of the lower Euphrates, including 
the adjoining Country of the Sea to the southward. 
This is the region, therefore, indicated in Jos 24? 
as the home of Abraham and the Western Semitic 
tribes who trace their origin to him. It was 


* Augustine (see note tf p. 325) prefers it in Retract. ii. § 16, 
De Civ. xvi. $§ 3; cf. Euseb. Prep. Weare. vii. 6. 

+ Shem is here called 73y 3275p ‘ax J2, unless with Ball 

(Haupt’s O7) garda 18 to be considered as an interpolation 
by P. . 
t Sayce (Expos. Times, Mar. 1897, p. 258) suggests that 'Eber= 
Bab. Hbar, ‘a priest.’ If so, and if ‘Hebrews’ be derived from 
it, the paronomasia in 1S 137(common text) is due to a faulty 
philology. 

§ Fiirst (Le. s.v. 73) thinks that ‘Hebrew’ was limited to 
the Israelites by ‘éber hannahar gradually changing into ‘éber 
hayyardén (Jordan). So to Jews % xepai« was naturally Eastern 
Palestine (Jos. often, e.g. Ant. XIM. ii. 3, cf. xépay rod "lopdévou 
Mk Sy and zepairys an inhabitant of that province (Jos. Bs 
Il. Xx. 4). 

_|| Nisibis in Mesopotamia is described as being iv rH xspuia 
Ty xpos tH Tiypyts xorew (Steph. Byz. 8.v. Nicifis).  * : 


‘across the River’ to the Babylonians among 
whom Abraham or his forefathers came, and he 
was called ‘Jbri, as belonging to that land ‘Héer, 
the term travelling with him and his descendants. 
In this way we can understand that (a) Ebir ndri 
is used of the country west of Euphrates (and even 
of Palestine in an inscription of c. 1100 B.C.) ; (8) 
the biblical Eber han-nahar in, perhaps, all other 

laces than 1 K 14% means the same: (vy) ‘Her in 

u 24% need not mean either the Hebrews (so most 
commentators) or those non-Assyrian peoples who 
lived east of Euphrates (Dillm.), but a district in 
the north-west of Arabia.” i 

Upon the evidence before us this explanation 
appears to some the most satisfactory.t [See, how- 
ever, Margoliouth’s criticism of Hommel in Ezpos. 
Times, Aug. 1897, p. 5000. Even Sayce (EHH 
p- 8), after mentioning Hommel’s theory, says, ‘The 
origin and first use of the name (Hebrew) are still 
a matter of doubt’]. But we should like further 
evidence of the use of such a word as ‘J6ri in the 
inscriptions. Have we this? 

III. EVIDENCE OF THE MONUMENTS AND IN- 
SCRIPTIONS.—Hayve we any mention in these of 
the Hebrews by name? Two identifications have 
been proposed. 

i. ‘Apri or ‘Epri of the Egyptian monuments has 
been said to be merely an Egyptian transliteration 
of ‘Ibri. This identification has been almost given 
up, but Hommel (loc. cit. p. 259) is disposed to 
regard it not unfavourably, comparing for the 
change of labial the Egyptian Hurp taken from 
the Canaanite hereb, ‘sword,’ and pointing out 
that, although 800 ‘Epriu (Egypt. plur. of ‘Epri) 
drawn from the foreign residents of ‘An in the 
east of Goshen were employed under Ramses Iv. 
long after the Exodus, yet it is possible that 
some of the Israelites remained behind and mingled 
with other foreigners. But the identification is, 
to say the least, very precarious. 

ii. The Khabiri, or Abiri (for Assyriologists 
transliterate the word in both ways) of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. They are described in the 
letters of the king of Jerusalem to his suzerain, 
the Pharaoh, c. 1400 B.c. (Hommel), as attacking 
districts and towns in what we now know as the 
Negeb, the Maritime Plain, and Judah, and, perhaps, 
as even laying siege to Jerusalem itself. The king 
urgently applies for reinforcements, saying, ‘If 
troops can be sent before the end of the year, then 
the territory of my lord the king may yet be 
retained ; but if no troops arrive it will assuredly 
be lost.’ The difference in the form of the word 
(Khabiri or Abit and ‘[bri) matters little, for ‘the 


* So also the Asshur of this verse may represent the Minezan 
A’shar, which seems to be a district to the S.E. of Gaza. It 
would then appear to be an earlier form of Shur (Gn 201). It 
should also be noticed that this wide use of ‘Eber explains how 
among the béné ‘Eber are found both a western branch in 
S. Arabia of Joktan and other tribes (Gn 10-30) (J), as well as 
an eastern branch round the lower Euphrates in Peleg, the 
direct ancestor of Nahor and Abraham, with subdivisions arising 
in Isaac and Ishmael. ‘Hebrews’ is not, apparently, so used. 
We may suppose that, even if present in the original documents, 
es Hebrew editors and copyists preferred some less ambigttous 

erm. 

t Akin to this explanation is that which derives ‘Hebrews’ 
from the Arabic ‘eber in the sense of a ‘ tract along the banks of 
a river (as the place for passing over), and za’ tZoy%v, that of 
the Euphrates, the whole tract of land stretching from the east 
bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, and from the west bank to 
the Arabian Desert (berrtjet el-‘arab), from which, according to 
the Turkish Kamts and Lex. Geographicum, ii. 232, 233, is 
derived ‘Ibri or ‘Jbrdni, the name of the Jewish people, as 
having come from the land stretching from the bank of the 
Euphrates to the Tigris’ (Delitzsch on Is 720), W. R. Smith 
(Enc. Brit.9 s.v. ‘Hebrews’) mentions this conjecture, which 
makes Hebrews to be ‘dwellers in a land of rivers,’ adding, 
‘this goes well with Peleg (watercourse), as in Arabia we have 
the district Falag, sonamed because it is furrowed by waters’ 
(Sprenger, Geogr. Arab. p. 234). In Doughty (Arabia Deserta, 
li. 38) Flaj is rendered ‘the splitting of the mountain’; but the 
two derivations are not contradictory if, as it seems, Falaj is a 
mountainous district with many torrents. 
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Canaanite‘Ayin, with which guttural the word ‘Ibri 
commences, is elsewhere in the texts represented 
by the cuneiform Kh, and there are analogous 
instances of the abbreviation of an earlier form 
like ‘Abiri into a later form such as ‘Ibri.’* But 
the identification is at present quite uncertain: 
(a) the king appears to be describing an attack 
from the west side of Jordan, whereas the Hebrews 
came from the east side; (6) the names of persons 
do not agree with those mentioned in Joshua; 
(c) the date is much earlier than that which is now 
usually given to the Exodus, 1322 (Lepsius), or 
even 1200 (Petrie). But (a) the first difficulty may 
be fairly met by saying that the letters do not 
necessitate an attack from the west only, that the 
OT account is very brief, the conquest of even 
southern Palestine possibly extending over many 
years, and that much of the south-west country 
may have been taken before the king of Jerusalem 
felt in much danger.t (6) The second difficulty is 
not conclusive, as persons appear to have been 
known under different names. (c) The third 
depends wholly on the accuracy of the date given 
to the Exodus. If this is accepted, the Khabiri 
can be identical with the Hebrews only by some of 
the Hebrews having returned to Palestine before the 
Exodus; but though this may be consistent with 
raids having been made, or small detachments 
having separated themselves, the letters imply the 
approach of a large body. Hence, either Khabiri 
has a purely accidental resemblance to ‘Ibri,+ or 
the date of the Exodus must be placed much 
earlier. § We cannot as yet say which is right. 

Hebrewess, Hebrew Woman (7°72y), Jer 34%, 
Dt 15, in contrast to slaves of other nationalities. 
Ex 1%. 16-19 97K], in contrast to Egyptians. 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE. 


HEBREWESS.—See HEBREW. 
HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO.— 


i. Aim and Central Idea, 
ii. Method. 
(1) Christ and Prophets. 
(2) Christ and Angels. 
(3) Christ and Moses. 
(4) Christ and Aaron. 
(5) Christ and Melchizedek. 
iti. Theological Import. 
(1) Christology—(a) Incarnation; (0) Earthly 
Life of Jesus; (c) State of Humiliation ; (d) 
Christ’s Priesthood, («) the Melchizedek 
Type, (6) the Aaronic Type; (e) Theory of 
Redemption; (f) Christ’s Priesthood in 
Heaven ; (g) Salvation. 
(2) Fatherhood of God. 
iv. Relation to Philo. 
v. Relation to St. Paul. 
vi. Was the Author Jew or Gentile? 
i. Jew or Gentile Readers? 
i. Location of First Readers. 
ix. Date. 
x. Author. 
Literature. 


i. AIM AND CENTRAL IDEA.—This Epistle is 
one of the most important writings in the NT. 
It contains a distinct type of Christian thought, 
and in that respect may be classed with the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospel of John, which also contain, each, a dis- 
tinctive conception of the good that came to 
the world through Jesus Christ. It is in aim 


* Hommel, Joc. cit. pp. 156, 231. ‘ 

+ Or may there have been a temporary and partial attack 
from the south early in the wanderings, such as Nu 211-3 perhaps 
indicates? Jg 116-21 may possibly refer to the same time. 

t So Hommel, who identifies the Khabiri with those after 
whom Hebron was called (Jg 110), He thinks it is properly 
identical with Kheber in Gn 4617, and represents part of the 
tribe of Asher who came into Palestine before the other 
Hebrews (oc. cit. p. 236). 

§ Professor Orr (Expositor, March 1897) argues strenuously 
for the first years of Amenhotep I1., B.c. 1449-1423, 
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and method an apologetic writing, intended to 
help certain Christians, who had no true insight 
into the nature and worth of the Christian re- 
ligion, to reach a better understanding of its 
excellence, and so to ey them against tempta- 
tions to apostasy. But the apologetic argument 
rests on a very definite theological position. 
The author has a very clear idea of the nature, 
and a very high estimate of the value, of Chris- 
tianity. He attaches to it the value of the perfect 
and therefore the final religion, and he assigns to 
it this value because he regards it as the religion 
of free, unrestricted access to God. This is the 
central dogmatic thought of the Epistle, as in- 
dicated in 7°, where Christianity is by implica- 
tion set forth as the religion of the better hope 
through which we draw nigh unto God. No re- 
ligion, in the writer’s judgment, can be satis- 
factory which does not establish intimate relations 
between God and man. Herein, for him, lies the 
great inferiority of Leviticalism in comparison with 
Christianity. He conceives of Leviticalism as a 
religion which kept men at an awful distance, 
and the veil between the holy and the most holy 
place is in his view the symbol of that radical 
defect. It is self-evident to him that a religious 
system which shuts God up in a dark inaccessible 
shrine cannot be the perfect form of religion. It 
must eventually give way toa better. Christianity 
is that better religion. It knows of no veil, and 
no inaccessible holy place. Christ is not only a 
High Priest, but a forerunner, mpddpouos: where 
He goes, though it be into the very presence of 
God, all believers in Him may follow. 

ii. METHOD.—This is the radical contrast between 
Christianity and Leviticalism. This central con- 
trast, however, is suggestive of many others, and 
the method adopted by the writer in the prose- 
cution of his apologetic aim is to exhibit in detail 
the points in which the religion of the NT is 
superior to that described in the books of Moses. 
His idea of Christianity is that it is the best 
possible religion ; but what he sets himself to prove 
is that it is better than the Levitical religion. It 
is not difficult, however, to read between the lines, 
and to see behind the apologetic better the dog- 
matic best. 

The comparison of the two religions runs through 
the whole theoretic part of the Epistle from 1? to 
10%. It begins at the circumference and ends at 
the centre. The central truth is the priestly 

erformance of Christ by which we are brought 
into filial relations with God. But the compari- 
son begins with the agents -of revelation, and pro- 
ceeds from that starting-point to compare the 
agents of redemption. Under each of these two 
categories two sets of agents are ascribed to the 
old religion: prophets and angels under the head 
of revelation, and Moses and Aaron under the 
head of redemption. Thus there are four separate 
comparisons to be made—(1) between Christ and 
prophets, (2) between Christ and angels, (3) be- 
tween Christ and Moses, (4) between Christ and 
Aaron. The first is made in 1!%, the second in 
14-14, the third in 3!6, and the fourth in 8!-9%. 

(1) Christ and Prophets.—The contrast is least 
emphatic in reference to the prophets, as they might 
be flapiced on as belonging in spirit to the new 
dispensation rather than to the old Levitical one. 
But there is a latent antithesis here also, traceable 
in the words carefully selected to describe _pro- 
phetic revelation,—rodvuepis, modvrpérws. These 
adverbs convey the idea that the ancient revelation 
was fragmentary (in many parts) and tropical (in 
many modes); and it is implied, though not ex- 
pressly stated, that the revelation made by Christ 
was free from both defects—complete and real, 
and therefore final. All this is in effect said by 
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the phrase év vig, used to describe the agent of the 
Christian revelation. In the end of the days God 
spake to men by one having the standing of a son. 
A son knows all that is in a Father’s mind; when 
He has spoken there is nothing more to be said. 

(2) Christ and Angels.—We are apt to think that 
the second comparison, that between Christ and 
angels, might have been dispensed with. But the 
author was writing for the benefit of Jews (this, 
in the meantime, may be assumed; it is the im- 
pression one naturally first takes from the book), 
and angels held a prominent place in contemporary 
Jewish religious thought. To them was assigned 
the function of executors of God’s will in the 
natural world, and also that of intermediaries 
between J” and Israel in the lawgiving. The 
law was a word spoken by angels (27, cf. Ac 7°, 
Gal 3%). Therefore, whatever the writer’s own 
thoughts might be as to the position of angels in 
the universe and in the history of revelation, he 
was under the necessity of deferring to current 
opinion and speaking of them as rivals to Christ. 
Therefore his second thesis is: Christ better than 
angels, his proof consisting of a mosaic of OT 
texts which bring out a threefold contrast: Christ 
to angels as son to servants, as king to subjects, 
as creator to creatures. The conclusion is that 
the essential function of angels is to serve. They 
are ministering spirits—all of them, even the 
highest archangel—to God, to Christ, even to 
Christians—‘ sent forth for service to those who 
are about to inherit salvation’ (11*). 

(3) Christ and Moses.—For Moses the writer had 
a much deeper respect than for angels, whose réle 
he probably conceived to be greatly inflated in 
Jewish theology. Moses was a great historic 
reality, whose functions in behalf of Israel at the 
creative epoch of her history he was not tempted 
to disparage. But even Moses occupied a place 
of subordination compared to Jesus, and he does 
not hesitate to point the fact out, contriving, how- 
ever, to do so in a manner that could not wound 
Jewish susceptibilities. He knows how to praise 
Moses while yet giving him the second place. 
Faithful in all God’s house, on God’s own testi- 
mony, yet faithful only as a servant. But Christ 
was faithful as a son. 

(4) Christ and Aaron.—While the comparison be- 
tween Christ and Moses is despatched in a few 
sentences, that between Christ and Aaron runs 
through two chapters. This is not due to the 
writer having a higher esteem for Aaron than 
for Moses. The reverse was the fact. While for 
his mind Moses was probably one of the world’s 
greatest men, and the Exodus one of the great 
heroic achievements of human history, the char- 
acter and functions of the first high priest of Israel 
seem to have inspired him with only moderate 
respect. All that elaborate ritual on the great 
Day of Atonement, in which the high priest played 
the principal part, seemed to him much ado about 
nothing. For the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not take away sin. How poor that Levitical sacri- 
ficial system compared with the one sacrifice of 
Christ, who by an eternal spirit offered Himself 
to God! But why, then, make the comparison, 
and at such length? Because he is writing for 
pore who think Aaron a very august figure, and 
his sacerdotal service one of very great import- 
ance; and because his apologetic method requires 
him to use Aaron as a type whereby to convey 
to ill-instructed Hebrew Christians some rudi- 
mentary ideas as to the nature of Christ’s sacer- 
dotal functions. 

(5) Christ and Melchizedek.—One other OT per- 
sonage is brought upon the stage in the course of 
the argument—WMelchizedek. He is introduced, 
however, not for the purpose of contrast, but to aid 
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in the embodiment of the writer’s lofty conception 
of Christ’s priestly function. His thesis here is 
not, Christ greater than Melchizedek, but, Christ 
like Melchizedek. His use of this historic figure 
also serves an apologetic purpose, but in a different 
way. He had a difficulty to meet in connexion 
with the doctrine that Christ was a priest. Jesus 
did not belong to the tribe of Levi. That was 
an insurmountable obstacle to the recognition of 
Him as a priest for law-ridden minds. How, then, 
does the writer deal with it? In effect thus: ‘I 
know quite well that Jesus could not be a priest 
on earth, i.e. one of the only class of priests you 
Jews are acquainted with, because He did not 
belong to the tribe whence the priests are taken. 
But the Heb. oracles know of another priesthood 
besides the Levitical, whereof they make honourable 
mention—that of Melchizedek, priest of the Most 
High God. It was a more ancient priesthood 
than that of Aaron. Do you reply: yes, ancient 
enough, but rude, suitable only for primitive times, 
and, of course, superseded by a regularly estab- 
lished sacerdotal class, like that of Aaron and his 
family? I say, not so, for in a psalm later than 
the institution of the Levitical priesthood, and 
recognized by ips all as Messianic, the Melchize- 
dek cae ote is referred to as if it were the 


ideally perfect type. ‘‘ A priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek.” The Christ is to be a priest 
after this ideal type. And He is appointed by an 


oath of God which implies that it is an appoint- 
ment of unique importance. And God declares 
that He will not repent of the appointment, which 
teaches by implication that God has repented of 
another kind of priesthood, and that it will pass 
away, and that the new priesthood will be of such 
excellence that it will never need to pass away.’ 
We have here an apologetic use of the ancient 
priesthood of the king of Salem, analogous to that 
made by the Apostle Paul of the promise given to 
Abraham long before the era of the lawgiving. 

iii. THEOLOGICAL Import. — This rapid sketch 
may suffice to give some idea of the drift of this 
Epistle on its apologetic side. But our main 
concern is with its positive theological significance, 
to which we now turn. 

It is important for a true appreciation of the 
theological ideas of the Epistle to keep steadily 
before us its central conception of Christianity as 
the perfect and final religion, both perfect and final 
because it brings men really nigh to God. All re- 
ligions aim at this, Leviticalism included. Never- 
theless, it had a veil dividing the tabernacle into 
two compartments, and a most holy place into 
which no man might go save the high priest, and 
he only once a year, and then only with due pre- 
cautions. Christianity is the one religion that has 
really solved the pronlen: In the language of the 
Epistle it perfects the worshipper as pertaining 
to the conscience (9°), or purges his conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. It 
really takes away sin (104), so that believers in 
Jesus can draw near with true heart and full assur- 
ance of faith to the very presence of God (10). 
There can never be any reason for superseding 
such a religion. Therefore Christianity is eternal. 
The epithet ‘eternal’ is applied many times to 
the Christian religion and all that belongs to it. 
We read of an ‘eternal salvation’ (5°), an ‘eternal 
redemption’ (91%), an ‘ eternal spirit’ (914), an ‘ eter- 
nal inheritance’ (9%), and an ‘eternal covenant’ 
(137°). It is clear from such iteration that the 


thought of the perennial, because perfect, absolute 
character of Christianity is not incidental and sub- 
ordinate, but fundamental in the author’s system. 
It dominates his mind and affects his manner of 
viewing everything belonging to the Christian 
faith. As it is absolute, perfect, the ideal realized, 
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so are all the personalities and functions connected 
with it. The Christian revelation is the ideal 
realized in that department. It is God’s final, 
because full, complete word to men, to which 
nothing needs to be added. The Person by whom 
God spoke that last word is perfect in Himself, 
and in His functions as Revealer and Redeemer. 
His sacrifice is perfect, and possesses eternal validity 
and value. 

(1) CHRISTOLOGY.—This general statement pre- 
pares us to find in the Epistle a very exalted con- 
ception of Christ. The first thought about Him to 
which we are introduced, in the very first sentence, 
is that He stands to God in the relation of Son (év 
vig). It is observable that, in all the four com- 
parisons already referred to, the superiority of 
Jesus Christ is made to rest on the foundation 
of His Sonship. That is why He is greater than 
the prophets as the agent of revelation. The Son- 
ship of itself guarantees a perfect, therefore final, 
revelation. The reason is that Sonship involves 
likeness and intimacy. To know the Son is to 
know the Father, and the Son knows all that is 
in the Father’s mind. In like manner the superi- 
ority of Christ to angels is made to rest on His 
Sonship. The Son is begotten; angels, with all 
other creatures, are made; the Son as the heir of 
His Father is destined to sit on a throne and be 
an object of homage to the universe, angels not 
excepted. Therefore His word, as the Revealer, 
claims more attention than that spoken by angels, 
with whatever solemn accompaniments, on Sinai. 
So also Sonship raises Christ above Moses, however 
great his character, and however epoch-making his 
function as the Leader of the Exodus and the 
organizer of a horde of slaves into a nation. Moses 
was the greatest in God’s house, yet only greatest 
among servants; Christ is not only greater, but 
belongs to another category, that of Son. eee 
Sonship is the ground of Christ’s incomparable 
superiority to Aaron. Aaron, though an import- 
ant personage within the Levitical system, was 
after all but a sacerdotal drudge, ever performing 
ceremonies which had no real value: ‘daily minis- 
tering and offering oftentime the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sin’ (10"). But our 
great High Priest is Jesus the Son of God (4"*), 
who, as a Son, learned obedience through suffering 
(58), and who after His Passion, voluntarily en- 
dured, was, as the Son, ‘consecrated for evermore’ 
fine) 

These contrasts compel a lofty conception of 
Christ’s Person as the Son of God. Sonship taken 
in a diluted sense will not bear the argumentative 
stress laid on it. Sonship must be taken in a 
unique sense, not in a sense common to Christ 
with men and angels, or even in a sense applicable 
only to the great epoch-making characters of his- 
tory, the heroes of the human race. Why should 
Sonship make Christ greater than the prophets 
as agents of revelation, unless it be of such a 
character as to involye absolute likeness of nature 
and perfectly intimate fellowship? We know 
what the author of the Fourth Gospel means 
when he says, ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time: the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.’ The author 
of our Epistle must mean something similar when 
he makes Sonship the ground of Christ’s ability 
to speak the final satisfying word of God to men. 
And he shows that he does, and that he desires 
his readers to put the greatest fulness of meaning 
into the expression évy vig by the comment he 
immediately goes on to make, wherein he gives, 
at the outset, a statement of his Christological 
position. In this statement he represents the Son 
as made by God the heir of all things, an attribute 
arising naturally out of the relation of Sonship, 
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especially as the Son is the first-begotten (rpwré- 
toxos, 1°). Further, the Heir of all is represented 
as the Maker of all—by Him God made the ages 
(rovs alévas) or worlds. This implies pre-existence, 
or rather, seeing no reference has yet been made 
to an earthly state, ancient existence. It takes 
us back to the ‘beginning’ spoken of in Gn 1} 
and in Jn 1, to the primitive era of world-making. 
It gives to the Son the position assigned to the 
Logos in the system of Philo, that of God’s agent 
in the universe, the statement being supplemented 
and completed by the added clause in 1°: ‘ bearing 
all things by the word of his power.’ The Son 
thus appears acting for God in the creation and 
preservation of the world. To all intents and 
go Seer this means that the Son is a Divine 

eing, the active Deity of the universe. The 
presumption is that He is an Eternal Being, a 
parte ante as He is a parte post, a Son from eternity 
as well as for evermore (7%), though the function 
of world-making implies strictly only antecedence 
to the things made.* 

The eternal being of the Son is more clearly 
implied in the phrase following, wherein the Son 
is called the radiance of the glory and the exact 
image of the essence of God (dravyacua ris ddéns 
kal xapaxthp Tis trocrdcews airod). There might 
be a time when God was without a world, but 
there never was a time when God was without 
glory. It is the nature of that glory to manifest 
itself ; like the sun it must shine, and the shining 
is eternal as the glory. The Son of God is the 
shining of His glory, and therefore eternal as the 
glory. Probably, however, the aim of the writer 
in using these remarkable expressions is not so 
much to declare the eternal being of the Son, 
as to indicate His supreme qualification for the 
function of fully revealing God. Who so fit to 
make God known as one who is related to Him 
as the sun’s rays to the sun, and who resembles 
Him as the image impressed on wax resembles the 
seal? His word will be as the bright light of day, 
than which nothing can be brighter, and He may 
say of Himself, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’ The precise theological significance 
of these phrases cannot easily be determined ; or 
rather, one should say, it 1s doubtful if they 
possess any such significance. They do not ab- 
solutely exclude Sabellianism or Arianism. The 
Sabellians laid stress on the term dzavyacua, as 
suggesting the idea of a model manifestation 
rather than of a distinct personality. The Arians, 
on the other hand, emphasized the term yapaxrip, 
as implying a position of subordination and de- 
pendence for the Son in relation to the Father. 
The orthodox, on their side, maintained that, by 
the combination of the two, both errors were 
excluded —the former phrase implying identity 
of nature, so excluding Arianism; the latter im- 
plying independent personality, so excluding 
Sabellianism. 

The final clause of the Christological statement 
represents the Son as taking His seat ‘on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’ It is the 
place which befits one whose position and functions 
in the universe are such as previously described. 
The dignity answers to His nature as the Son, and 
to His vocation as the maker and sustainer of 
worlds. The language is grand and solemn, and 
is intended to convey the impression that the 
Son’s place is the highest possible beside that of 
God. It may indeed be said that to place the Son 
beside God is not to make Him God.t Formally 
the distinction may be valid, but it cannot prevent 
the inference to Deity being drawn. He who 

* Ménégoz, La Théologie de L’Bpitre aux Hébreus, finds in 


the Epistle only an Arian Christology, vide ch. i. on Le Christ. 
+ So, in effect, Ménégoz, p. 87. 
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sitteth at the right hand of God is God for all who 
believe in His exaltation. This exaltation, though 
only what corresponds to the nature of the 
exalted One, is a new event in His history. It 
takes place after He has performed a signal 
service for men, referred to in the words ‘ when he 
had purged our sins.’ It is from this phrase 
only, so far as the person is concerned, that we 
learn that the ‘Son’ ever had a place in the 
history of this earth. He might have done all 
that is ascribed to Him, even spoken the final 
word of God, without being man. His word, like 
the law, might be that of an angel, spoken from 
heaven. But purging sin is a sacerdotal act, a 
function nowhere ascribed to angels, but only to 
men. That the purification was performed by one 
in the likeness of men would be very evident if 
the words ‘by himself’ (6:’ éavrod) were part of the 
text. But that great thought, unfamiliar to the 
first readers though commonplace to us, would 
not be introduced by so skilful a writer till it had 
been carefully prepared for. The ‘Son,’ then, 
was man when He performed for us men a priest’s 
part, how, remains to be seen, and it was after He 
had done this that He took His place at the right 
hand of Divine Majesty. 

(a) Incarnation.—The ‘Son’ became man. This 
momentous event is alluded to in various places 
and in diverse forms of language; now in terms 
borrowed from the Psalter as being made a little 
lower than the angels (2°), now as becoming par- 
taker of blood and flesh (2/4), and at another time 
by the very general expression ‘in the days of 
his flesh’ (5’). Under what precise conditions the 
Son entered humanity, whether, e.g., by ordi- 
nary generation or otherwise, is nowhere in- 
dicated. The term ‘children’ applied to men in 
244, and the expression ‘likewise’ (zapam\noilws) 
applied to the Son’s becoming a participant in 
human nature, may justify the inference that the 
author conceives of Him as being born, and pass- 
ing from childhood to manhood. This would 
scarcely be worth remarking, were it not that in 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel these details are 
left doubtful. There the Logos simply becomes 
flesh, and dwells for a season among men. 

(6) Earthly Life of Jesus.—What knowledge our 
author had of the earthly history of the Son, 
whether, ¢.g., he was acquainted with the evan- 
gelic tradition as embodied, say, in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, does not clearly appear. He certainly 
knew more than, after a cursory perusal of the 
Epistle, we might think. He knew of the tempta- 
tions of Jesus (28 4%), of the scope that His 
earthly experience afforded for the exercise of 
faith (12°), of His agony in the garden (5”), of the 
opposition He endured at the hands of evil, 
or ignorant, prejudiced men (12°), of His gentle 
bearing towards the erring (5?), of His work as a 
preacher of the good tidings (2%), of His being 
surrounded by a band of companions who after- 
wards became a source of valuable and trustworthy 
information concerning the words of the Master 
(28). Of course, one who knew so much had the 
means of knowing more. In his description of the 
agony he seems to indicate knowledge of par- 
ticulars not reported in the Gospels, when he repre- 
sents Jesus as offering up prayers ‘with strong 
crying and tears,’ though it has been suggested 
that he borrowed this part of the picture from 
Ps 2014. 24 * 

(c) The State of Humiliation.—Be this as it may, 
one thing is certain, the writer has a magnifi- 
cent conception of the moral significance of the 
earthly life of the Son as a whole; of the historic 
career of Him whose human name ‘Jesus’ he for 


*So von Soden in Theologische Abhandlungen, Carl von 
Weizsicker gewidmet, p. 119. 


the first time introduces in 2%. He _ perceives 
clearly the pathos of that life, the humiliation and 
the glory in the humiliation. It may be, as has 
been ol that it is the exalted Jesus he has con- 
stantly in his eye, but he never forgets that the 
exalted One passed heroically through a severe 
curriculum of temptation and suffering, which 
awakens in his mind, as he contemplates it, 
admiration and love. There is no trace in his 
pages of the tendency, very perceptible in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, to tone down those elements in 
Christ’s experience which might be thought out 
of keeping with the image of the exalted Lord as 
it presented itself to the eye of faith. [Compare 
St. Luke’s report of the agony in the garden 
(leaving out the unauthentic verses, 22*: 4) with 
the brief but strong statement on the same subject 
in this Epistle]. He was not without temptation 
to follow this policy, arising out of the state of 
feeling prevailing in the community of believers 
for whose benefit he wrote. Their conceptions of 
the Christian religion seem to have been crude, 
ignorant, and superficial all along the line. They 
did not yet understand even the first principles of 
Christian belief (5!?). The best clue to the nature 
of their deficiencies in Christian knowledge is to 
note the things emphasized and reiterated ty their 
instructor. One of these things is the humiliation 
of Christ. That, therefore, was one of their 
stumbling-blocks. If the Son was so great as you 
say, how could He be tempted, and suffer death, 
and death in such an ignominious form? Such 
was one of their perplexities. One writing to a 
community in this state of mind was tempted to 
throw a veil over the indignities of the Saviour’s 
life; to pass over in silence this, to understate 
that. But there is neither silence nor under- 
statement. ‘In all points tempted like as we are’ 
(4°) ; ‘prayers and supplications, with strong erying 
and tears’ (5’); ‘though he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(58) ; ‘endured the cross, despising the shame’ (12?) ; 
‘endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself’ (12%). This depicting in dark colours of 
the tragic humiliating side of Christ’s earthly 
experience means much. It means, for one thing, 
that the writer sees in that aspect nothing to hide 
or be ashamed of; rather something to rejoice in 
and to be thankful for. He beholds glory in the 
humiliation, honour in the shame, contemporary 
honour, not merely honour following and com- 
pensating, in a state of exaltation. It means, 
further, that he does not despair of getting his 
readers to see this also. At least he is determined 
to try, because he knows that, until they see it, 
their faith is unintelligent, and their Christian 
standing very insecure. 

Its Rationale.—The main contribution towards 
this object is to be found in ch. 2°18, The leading 
purpose of this very important section, crammed 
full with deep weighty thoughts, is to set forth 
the rationale of the earthly humiliation of Christ. 
And the drift of itis: a glory in the humiliation. 
On this theme three possible positions may” be 
taken up—(l) the glory of the Son and the 
humiliation qf Jesus incompatible, the position of 
unbelief ; (2) the humiliation a temporary veiling 
of the glory compensated for by subsequent re- 
sumption of glory, the common position of average 
Christian belief ; (3) the humiliation itself glorious 
when seen in the light of its aim and result, the 

osition of enlightened faith. The writer of our 

pistle occupies this highest position, his readers 
not being far from the lowest. He holds the 
humiliation itself to be glorious, and worthy of 
God the first cause and last end of all, profitable to 
Christ Himself, and full of benefit to us. It be- 
came God, he teaches, to subject His Son Jesus to 
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suffering (2°), It profited Jesus by perfecting 
Him for His office as Captain of Salvation, de- 
veloping in His character the virtues of patience 
and sympathy, which are necessary to efficient 
captaincy (210. 17-18), Tt is beneficial to us, for we 
have in Jesus one of whose interest we can be 
assured, and to whom we can always come with 
confidence that He will grant us seasonable 
succour (41°), Such, in brief, is our author’s 
splendid theodicy, his demonstration of the moral 
fitness of Christ’s tragic experience. In the light 
of it we can have no doubt as to what he means 
when in ch. 2° he speaks of Jesus as ‘ crowned 
with glory and honour, that he, by the grace of 
God, should taste death for every man.’ He means 
just what he plainly says, that God showed His 
favour to His Son in appointing Him to an office 
in connexion with which He should have to taste 
death for men, and that, in the very act of tasting 
death as Captain of Salvation, the Son was 
crowned with glory and honour. These things 
are true; they are also relevant to the situation. 
No one has really mastered the problem presented 
in the antinomy between glory and humiliation 
till he has got insight into their truth, and 
thorough mastery was what the writer possessed 
and aimed at for his readers. There is no diffi- 
culty in understanding his words. The difficulty 
felt by most interpreters arises from their un- 
willingness to credit him with clear insight into 
the moral order of the world. Such insight they 
appear to think beyond the reach of any writer in 
the first Christian century, even though inspired. 
(a) Christ’s Priesthood.—Passing from the subject 
of Christ’s person to His priestly function, the 
subject may be introduced with the remark that 
the writer takes advantage of any means that 
offers itself of making intelligible to his readers 
the suffering experience of Christ. He is glad to 
be able to show them from any point of view that 
it behoved Jesus to die. Sometimes his lines of 
thought are remote enough from any recognized 
theories of atonement, as when he bases the thesis 
that Jesus had to die once only on the analogy of 
general human experience (97°), The reason 
which he assigns in the same context for Christ’s 
dying once, viz. that a testator must die before his 
will can come into effect, is also peculiar, inasmuch, 
as it is enough that a testator die anyhow, it is 
nowise necessary that his death should be of a 
sacrificial character. One wonders at the intro- 
duction of so elementary and inferior a view close 
upon the grand conception contained in 914; and 
all the more when it is observed that in order to 
get a chance of introducing it he has to take 
advantage of the double meaning of dvadjxn, as 
signifying at once an alliance or covenant anda 
testament. In the case of a covenant there is no 
necessity for the death of either party, therefore 
after the word has been used in the sense of a 
covenant in 9% it is employed in the other sense 
without any apology. The reason for this must 
be found in the ignorance of the first readers. 
They had, it must be supposed, no understanding 
of the rationale of Christ’s death from any point 
of view, and therefore their instructor felt that it 
was a point gained if he could assign any reason 
for that death level to their understanding. It is 
essential to our understanding of the Epistle that 
this state of ignorance in the first readers be con- 
stantly borne in mind. If we come to it, as some 
interpreters do, with the assumption that the 
whole doctrine of the atonement was familiar to 
the persons addressed, and that in all that the writer 
says on the subject of Christ’s priestly work he is 
simply repeating commonplaces, we incapacitate 
ourselves for attaining any true insight into its 
meaning. The truth is, he is writing to persons 


who do not know the alphabet of the subject, and 
the problem for him is to get into their dull minds 
by any means the idea: Jesus, though the Christ, 
the Son of God, must die. For this purpose several 
lines of thought are pressed into the service : Jesus 
must die, as all men die, once; He must die, as 
a testator dies before his heirs enter into posses- 
sion of his inheritance; He must die for His own 
advantage as the Captain of Salvation, because He 
could not be a good fit captain unless He were 
perfected by suffering; He must die as a priest, 
not indeed as a priest after the type of Aaron, 
who offered animals as sacrificial victims, but as a 
priest of a higher order, that of Melchizedek. 

(a) The Melchizedek Type.—The excursus about 
Melchizedek in ch. 7 is of essential importance 
to the author’s doctrine of Christ’s priesthood. It 
were an entire mistake to regard it as a discussion 
on a curious topic in theology on which the writer 
happened to have some pet ideas. In that case 
the complaint he makes of the dulness of those to 
whom he writes is altogether unjustifiable. A 
man may be a good Christian, and yet remain 
ignorant, or even incapable of understanding an 
abstruse theologoumenon on the Melchizedek 
priesthood. The question at issue is really the 
fundamental one : was Christ in any sense a priest ? 
The writer’s conviction is that the priesthood of 
Christ is not understood in its reality and worth, 
unless it be seen to be of the Melchizedek type. 

In ch. 5” the author indicates the programme of 
his discussion on the priesthood of Christ in these 
words: an High Priest, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek. is plan is to employ two types of 
priesthood to indicate its nature—the order of 
Aaron, and the order of Melchizedek. His pur- 
pose is not, as some have imagined, to teach that 
Christ occupied in succession two priestly offices, 
one like that of Aaron, another like that of Mel- 
chizedek, the former on earth, the latter in heaven. 
His intention is rather to utilize the Aaronic 
priesthood to set forth the nature of Christ’s 
priestly functions, and the Melchizedek priest- 
hood to set forth their tdeal worth and eternal 
validity. 'The two aspects are taken up in the 
inverse order to that in which they are named in 
the programme: first, a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek (ch. 7) ; second, a high priest after the 
order of Aaron (chs. 8. 9). 

Every order or species has its characteristic 
notes or marks; therefore the first thing to be 
done is to determine the marks of the Melchizedek 
‘order.’ To this task the writer addresses him- 
self in ch. 7+°, which contains a summary of the 
facts about Melchizedek as stated in Gn 1418-, 
with a commentary pointing out their religious 
significance, and extracting from the facts the 
desired marks of the type. To make the facts 
serve his purpose the writer finds it necessary to 
attach importance, not merely to what is said of 
Melchizedek, but to what is not said,—to the 
silences as well as to the utterances of history ; also 
to give ideal meaning to the names occurring in 
the story. This method of interpretation may 
seem vicious. We may call it allegorical, or 
allege that it is borrowed from Philo; the im- 
portant thing to note is that it is his method. By 
this way he reaches what he is in quest of—the 
notes of the type. These are, in all, five. Taking 
them in the order in which they are referred to in 
the commentary, they are these: the Melchizedek 
type of priesthood is, first, a royal priesthood (king 
of righteousness); second, a righteous priesthood 
(king of righteousness); third, a priesthood pro- 
motive of peace, or exercised in the country of 
peace (king of Salem=king of peace) 5 fourth, a 
personal, not an inherited dignity (without father, 
without mother, i.e. so far as the record is con- 
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cerned) ; fifth, it is an eternal priesthood (without 
beginning of days or end of life—so far as the 
record is concerned). The first four may be con- 
ceived as standing to the fifth in the relation of 
cause to effect. Because the priesthood in question 
possesses these characteristics, it is eternal. 

Observe, now, what the writer is really doing in 
making this ingenious commentary on the brief 
narrative in Genesis. He is trying to fix the 
characters of an ideal priesthood. He is solving 
the problem, What is the highest conceivable type 
or kind of priesthood? He might have adopted the 
method of philosophic speculation for the purpose, 
instead of the method of interpreting an OT text. 
The question may be asked, Does the latter method 
fully serve the purpose—give us all the essential 
features of theideal? To answer it, one must have 
in one’s mind a conception of the ideal. Now, with- 
out hesitation one would say that these things at 
least must enter into the idea of a priesthood of 
the highest order. The priest must be really, not 
ritually, holy; he must not be a mere sacerdotal 
drudge, but one whose priestly ministry is a course 
of gracious condescension—a royal priest ; he must 
be one who, by his personal worth and official 
acts, can establish a reign of righteousness, peace, 
and perfect fellowship between man and God; 
finally, he must be one who ever liveth, whose 
priesthood does not pass from him to another, as a 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

But what about sacrifice, the most essential 
feature, one would say, in the vocation of a priest ? 
We observe that in the close of the Melchizedek 
excursus, in a description of the ideal priest, 
which seems intended to supplement and complete 
the definition of the Melchizedek type, it is said 
that the ideal priest does not need to repeat 
sacrifice (7*”). But there is a previous question : 
does he offer sacrifice at all, ad what is his sacri- 
fice? By the method of laying stress on the 
silences, one would say that in the Melchizedek 
type there is no sacrifice at all, no mention being 
made of such in the history. If this were so, then 
it would seem to follow that precisely the most 
vital feature in the pe office of Christ—the 
sacrificial offering of Himself—lay outside the 
type, as something sui generis, having nothing 
analogous to it either in the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek or in that of Aaron. That would be a 
serious flaw in the writer’s apologetic argument, 
too serious for him to have overlooked it. We 
must look more closely to see whether self-sacrifice 
be not immanent in the other characteristics of 
the ideal priest. Westart from the statement that 
the ideal priest needs not to repeat sacrifice, like 
the high priests of Israel (7%). hy so? Because 
of the other characteristics, eopocially that pointed 
at by the epithets holy, harmless, undefiled, 
which unfold the contents of the idea of righteous- 
ness. Because the ideal priest is holy (8cvos) in 
relation to God, benevolent (dkaxos) towards men, 
and free from any fault that might disqualify for 
priestly functions (dulayros), therefore he needs 
not to repeat sacrifice. But for the same reason 
he must offer one sacrifice, himself. One who 
answers to the description king of righteousness, 
one who realizes in his character the ethical ideal, 
cannot escape the sacrifice of himself in this 
world. That is not said, but surely it must 
have been in the writer’s mind. It was self- 
evident to him that one who had all the other 
characteristics of the Melchizedek type must have 
this one also, that he was ready to lay down his 
life for righteousness, equally so that he would be 
called on to do this, living as a holy one in an unholy 
world. 

The self-sacrifice of the ideal priest, the priest 
after the Melchizedek type, can be reached by 


another line of deduction, viz. from the royal 
character of the type. The ideal priest is not 
a legal drudge, but a king who graciously con- 
descends. Carry out the idea of condescension 
to its utmost limit and it will yield the result 
of a life laid down for others: this is the ne plus 
ultra of condescension and voluntary sacerdotal 
service, and the requirements of the ideal cannot 
be satisfied with anything short of it. ‘The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for the 
many.’ ‘Who loved me, and gave himself for me.’ 
It is obvious that in these thoughts we pass out 
of the region of the ritual into the ethical, and 
are dealing with a kind of sacrifice of entirely 
different character and of incomparably greater 
value than those pertaining to sacrifices of Leviti- 
cal victims. But to this there will be occasion 
to refer at a later stage. Meantime it remains 
to indicate the use made of the Aaronic priest- 
hood in the exposition of the priestly office of 
Christ. : 
(8) The Aaronic Type.—The chief use is that of 
a foil. The burden of the section, chs. 8!-9%8, is: 
the priestly ministry of Christ immeasurably 
superior to that of Aaron. The rubric of the 
whole passage is: the more excellent ministry. 
But as comparison can be made only between 
things having a certain resemblance, eulogy runs 
along the line of parallelism. Superiority is estab- 
lished on a basis of similitude. The points of 
resemblance are very general. Common to both 
is sacrifice, a sanctuary where sacrifice is offered, 
and a grand representative ceremonial in which 
the two systems culminate. The first point is 
briefly noticed in 8%. Every high priest is ap- 
pointed to offer sacrifice, therefore this man (Jesus) 
must also have something to offer. The vague 
statement is meant to provoke thought in dull 
Heb. readers. ‘This man, if He be a priest, must 
have something to offer. What can it be? He 
has indicated what it is already—HIMSELF’ (7*), 
but he knows they have not grasped it, and he 
rovokes them to reflection: “What can it be? 
ot bulls and goats, of course; what then?’ The 
second topic, the two sanctuaries, is handled at 
greater length (9'>-"}). The construction and fur- 
niture of the Levitical tabernacle are minutely 
described, not, however, in an antiquarian spirit, 
but with a definite apologetic aim. The salient 
points in the description are the division of the 
sanctuary into two compartments separated by 
a veil, and the peculiar manner in which the 
location of the altar of incense (@umaripiov) is 
indicated. Of course it is the altar of incense 
that is meant; there should never have been any 
doubt about that. And it is represented as be- 
longing to (not physically within) the Holy of 
Holies. The phrase is: the Holy of Holies having 
the golden altar of incense. The meaning is: 
that altar, though standing without the veil, 
being required for daily service, belonged of right, 
in spirit and function, to the inner shrine. And 
this antinomy—without in fact, within by~+right 
—is meant to startle into thought the sluggish 
minds of Hebrew Christians. ‘Whence this puzzle 
as to the whereabouts and relations of the altar 
of incense? See ye not, it is all due to the ezist- 
ence of that veil, the emblem of a rude, imperfect, 
transient religion?’ In comparison with the 
earthly tabernacle, the one in which Christ offici- 
ates is described as ‘the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands’ (914), and not 
belonging to the visible creation, not constructed 
out of material things, like the precious cloths, 
woods, and metals of the old tabernacle, which, 
however precious, were, like all material things, 
destined to wax old and vanish away. 
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The ceremonial selected for comparison is that 
of the great Day of Atonement. In that stately 
ceremonial the Levitical ritual culminated and 
was seen at its best. In it also, and in it alone, 
the Holy of Holies came into use. It was the one 
service in the year in which Israel’s representative 
man came into the immediate presence of God. 
It also lent itself to comparison at this vital point, 
the high priest’s entrance into the inner shrine 
being comparable to the entrance of Jesus into 
heaven. The latter event is therefore naturally 
expressed in terms of the former, giving rise at 
points in the description to obscurities, such as 
the representation of Christ entering through His 
own blood into the holy place (9¥). 

All through, the unexpressed refrain ‘more ex- 
cellent’ is audible, but it arrests the ear specially 
in connexion with the closing comparison between 
the effects of the two priestly functions—that of 
Aaron on the great Day of Atonement, and that 
of Christ when after His death on the Cross He 
entered into heaven. The effect of the one was 
to cancel the errors, or ignorances (dyvonudrwy, 97), 
of the people throughout the bygone year, to wipe 
out all the offences against Levitical law com- 
mitted in a twelvemonth, so that they might make 
a fresh start. The effect of the other was to 
obtain an ‘eternal redemption’ (aiwviay NUrpworr). 
Comparison here becomes futile: it is a compari- 
son of the finite to the infinite. 

(e) Theory of Redemption.—For modern readers 
the great thoughts of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are obscured by being expressed so largely in terms 
of Levitical ritual. The apologetic, which was 
meant to elucidate, now serves to some extent as 
a veil to hide the true meaning. It is therefore 
desirable to make the most of those passages in 
which the writer, so to speak, shakes himself clear 
of his apologetic trammels, and expresses his ideas 
in terms of universal validity. There are two 
sentences in which he does this in reference to 
the significance of Christ’s death. These are 2" 
944, the former containing the great axiom: the 
sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one; the 
latter, the sublime thesis that Jesus offered Him- 
self a sacrifice through an eternal spirit. The 
earlier text enunciates the principle of ee 
the later explains the infinite efficacy of redemp- 
tion achieved. The principle is: solidarity be- 
tween sanctifier and sanctified; the two one in 
all possible respects, the more respects the better, 
the one radical difference of holy and unholy 
always excepted; the more points of contact the 
greater the sanctifying power. The rationale of 
infinite value is ‘through an eternal spirit.’ In 
the interpretation of this profoundly suggestive ex- 
pression, theologians are unhappily not at one. To 
the present writer it has ever been associated with 
certain broad thoughts that help him to understand 
the value of Christ’s self-offering as compared with 
Levitical victims. In the first place it suggests 
that Christ’s offering was an aflair of spirit, not 
merely of blood-shedding. It expressed a mind 
on the part of the victim. Of course that mind 
had certain ethical characteristics. Jesus offered 
Himself. So the mind embodied in His sacrifice 
was free, loving, holy; a mind of supreme moral 
value in the sight both of God and of enlightened 
men. None of these epithets, however, is used 
to qualify the spirit in which Jesus offered Him- 
self to God. The epithet chosen is ‘eternal.’ It 
is selected because it serves to raise the sacrifice 
of Christ above the limits of time. Spirit is in 
its nature eternal, and the sacrifice of Christ as 
a spiritual transaction has an efficacy and value 
for all time, for the time that went before the 
Christian era, as well as for the time coming after. 
It is not a mere historical event which had no 


influence before it took place, and whose influence, 
after it happened, was destined to wane with the 
lapse of ages. It is an eternal fact having absolute 
value with God from everlasting to everlasting. 
But the ethical and the eternal aspects go to- 
gether, the one conditioning the other. It is 
because the spirit in which Christ offered Himself 
was ethically perfect—free, loving, holy—that it 
has eternal value. In this remarkable phrase, 
combining these two aspects, the spiritual insight 
of the writer reaches its highest water-mark. 
Nothing better, more penetrating, more felicitous, 
on the subject of our Lord’s, death and its signifi- 
cance is to be found in Scripture. 

(f) Christ’s Priesthood in Heaven.—Before leaving 
the theme of the priesthood, we may notice briefly 
a question that has troubled interpreters. The 
priestly ministry of Christ is located in heaven, 
yet the sacrifice the Priest presents there appears 
to be none other than that offering of Himself 
which He made once for all; an event, so far 
at least as the initial stage of it, the blood- 
shedding, is concerned, happening on earth and 
within this visible world. The key to the solution 
lies in this, that for the writer heaven is the locus 
of realities, while earth is the locus of shadows. 
In heaven is the trwe tabernacle, the tabernacle 
which realizes the ideal of a sanctuary (8? ris 
oKnvas Ths adnOwis); there are the ‘patterns’ or 
types of which the vulgar realities of earth are 
but imperfect copies. For our author the ‘true’ 
and the ‘heavenly’ are synonyms. Whatever is 
true is heavenly, belongs to the upper world of 
realities, and whatever belongs to this upper world 
is true and real. If, therefore, Christ’s self-sacri- 
fice be a true sacrifice, it belongs to the heavenly 
world, no matter where or when it takes place. 
And Christ’s sacrifice is, for the author, a true 
sacrifice, because it is an affair of spirit. Flesh 
and blood, whether of man or beast, are of the 
earth earthy, and belong to the realm of shadows. 
Even the blood of Christ viewed materially can 
find no place in heaven. Hence it is vain to 
attempt solving the above-stated problem by dis- 
tinguishing between the first stage of the sacrifice 
—the death, or blood-shedding—and the second, 
the sprinkling of the shed blood on the mercy-seat 
within the sanctuary, relegating the former to 
earth as something lying outside the sphere of 
Christ’s proper priestly activity, and to locate the 
latter in heaven as the point at which the priestly 
ministry begins. Christ’s sacrifice finds entrance 
into heaven when blood is transmuted into spirit. 
In other words, the shedding of Christ’s blood is 
a trwe sacrifice, as distinct from the shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats, which was only a 
shadow of sacrifice, because it is the manifestation 
of a mind or spirit. And because it is that it 
belongs to heaven, though it takes place on earth. 
The magic phrase ‘through an eternal spirit’ 
lifts us above distinctions of time and place, and 
makes it possible for us to regard Christ’s offer- 
ing of Himself, in all its stages, as a transaction 
within the celestial sanctuary. 

This conception of heaven as the place of reali- 
ties, as distinct from earth as the place of 
shadows, is the philosophic presupposition of the 
system of positive Christian thought contained in 
our Epistle. It reminds us of Plato and of Philo. 
Whether our author was acquainted with the writ- 
ings of either the Gentile or the Jewish philosopher 
is a question on which opinion differs, and on 
which a few remarks will be offered at a later 
stage. The important matter is, not to ascertain 
where he got this speculative conception, but to 
note carefully the fact that it was in his mind, 
and to keep it before our own minds in inter- 
preting his words. At no point in the Epistle 
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is it more necessary to do so than at that remark- 
able sentence in which the writer expresses his 
final deepest thought concerning the nature and 
worth of Christ’s sacrifice. ; 

(g) Salvation.—From the doctrine of Christ’s 
priestly office to the conception of salvation con- 
tained in our Epistle, the transition is easy. The 
author describes the ‘ great salvation’ variously, 
but always in terms suggested by the primitive 
history of man as contained in the early chapters 
of Genesis. He first represents it as consisting in 
lordship in the world to come, founding on a 
quotation from the 8th Psalm, which is a poetic 
echo of the statement regarding man’s place in 
the world in Gn 1” (ch. 2°°8). Next he conceives 
it as deliverance from the power of death exercised 
by the devil, with obvious allusion to the history of 
the Fall in Gn 3, wherein death is set forth as the 
penalty of sin (ch. 2+), Finally, he exhibits it 
as the full final realization of the divine idea and 
promise of rest, to which he applies the felicitous 
thought-suggesting name Sabbatism (caBBaricpds), 
so making the final bliss of redeemed man consist 
in entering into the rest which God Himself en- 
joyed when He had finished the work of creation 
(ch. 4°, cf. Gn 2?). Taken together, the three con- 
ceptions suggest the thought of Paradise restored, 
the divine ideal of man and the world and their 
mutual relations realized in perpetuity, man made 
veritably the lord of creation, delivered from the 
fear of death, no longer subject to servile tasks, 
but occupied only in work compatible with perfect 
repose. From all the three points of view, salva- 
tion is a thing in the future. It is an apocalyptic 
vision. Fruition lies in the Beyond. Dominion, 
deathlessness, and Sabbatism belong to the world 
to come, and are objects of hope for those who 
bear the Christian name. 

But salvation is not altogether in the future; 
it is a present good as well. Christians, as such, 
are conceived of as ‘sanctified’ (ayiaféuevor) and even 
‘perfected.’ These words, however, do not bear 
quite the same meaning as that which we, familiar 
with the Pauline theology, are apt to attach to 
them. In the Epistles of St. Paul sanctification 
is ethical, and means making the Christian holy 
in heart and life. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
this ethical sense appears (though the point has 
been disputed) occasionally to be traced, as in 
ch. 12114, but more commonly the term is used 
in a theocratic sense, to express the idea of being 
put in right covenant relations with God, as in 
the text: ‘By one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified’ (1014). The sancti- 
fied in this theocratic sense are equivalent to St. 
Paul’s ‘justified.’ In ch. 2" the word dyagspuevor 
should probably be taken in both senses. The 
statement the verse contains is of the nature of 
an axiom, to the effect that whatever parties stand 
to each other in the relation of sanctifier to sancti- 
fied are ipso facto ‘of one,’ have one interest, form 
a brotherhood bound together by community of 
nature, experience, and privilege. The principle 
holds good, whether we understand the sanctifying 
function theocratically or ethically. If the func- 
tion of the sanctifier be to place the sanctified, i.e. 
those to be sanctified, in right relations with God, 
then the more points of contact the better. There 
must be unity in God’s sight, so that what He 
does is done in the name of those He seeks to 
sanctify, and avails for their benefit. He must 
be one with them in death, as it is by His death 
that He makes propitiation for their sins. He 
must possess, in common with them, humanity, 
for otherwise He could not die. Finally, He must 
be one with them in experience of trial and temp- 
tation, because thereby is evinced the sympathy 
that wins trust, and unless the priest is trusted 


it is in vain that He transacts. On the other 
hand, if the sanctifier’s function be to make his 
clients ethically holy, then, again, the more points 
of contact between Her and them the better. In 
that case, the sanctifying power lies in the example 
of the sanctifier: in His character, His history as 
a man. He makes men holy by reproducing in 
His own life the ideal of human character, and 
bringing that ideal to bear on their minds by 
living a truly godly life under conditions similar 
to those under which they are placed. In short, 
His power to sanctify ethically depends on like- 
ness in nature, position, and experience. 

The word rededw is sometimes also used in 
our Epistle to denote the establishment of right 
relations between man and God, that is to say, 
as equivalent to ‘justify’ in the Pauline vocabu- 
lary. So in the text: ‘By one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.’ Per- 
fecting here means giving the worshipper a satis- 
factory assurance that his sins are forgiven. What 
the word means in any given case depends entirely 
on the connexion of thought. In general, it signi- 
fies to reach the end, and the specific sense depends 
on the nature of the end in view. Thus perfecting 
as applied to Christ in 2” signifies to make Him 
a fully-equipped Captain of salvation. Applied to 
the fathers, who died in faith, not having received 
the promises in 11%, it means getting at length 
what they had lived and longed for when the 
company of the saved is complete. 

Condition of Salvation.—What is the condition 
of salvation in our Epistle? We know what it 
is in St. Paul’s theology. We are justified by 
faith. Faith is a great word in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews also, but its use there is not quite 
the same as in the Pauline letters. In the apostle’s 
system faith has two functions. It accepts as a 
gift the ‘righteousness of God,’ and it works 
through love as a sanctifying power. Of the 
former function there is no clear trace in Hebrews. 
Instead of faith we find obedience in the text: 
‘He became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him’ (5°). We come nearer to 
the Pauline conception of justifying faith in 10”, 
where the writer exhorts his readers to draw near 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith, where 
faith means confident expectation of welcome for 
Christ’s sake. The function of faith as a force 
making for personal righteousness or noble con- 
duct is very prominently set forth in ch. 1I, 
where, in a series of well-chosen instances, it is 
exhibited as a power helping men to make their 
lives sublime. But the secret of its power is 
peculiarly conceived in Hebrews. In St. Paul’s 
ee faith derives its power from its personal 
object, the Lord Jesus Christ. It unites us to 
Him, and from Him flows a transforming influ- 
ence. In Hebrews the secret of faith’s power is 
its psychological character as a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it can make the future as 
if it were present, and the unseen as if it were 
visible. So viewed, faith as a principle making 
for heroism is not confined to the Christian world. 
It is as wide as humanity, and can turn out heroes 
and heroines jn every land. Hence even a Rahab 
finds a place in the roll of those who obtained a 
good report through faith. 

(2) FATHERHOOD OF GoD.—The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men, cen- 
tral in our Lord’s teaching, and prominent also 
in the Pauline letters, is not very conspicuously 
taught in our Epistle. It makes a formal appear- 
ance chiefly in the hortatory section. There God 
is called ‘the Father of spirits’ (12°), and it is 
taught that His supreme aim in all His dealings 
with His children is to make them partakers of 
His holiness (12°). The phrase ‘ Father of spirits’ 
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seems to imply a paternal relation of God to men 
as such, coextensive with the human family, or, 
rather, inclusive of the human family, embracing 
it in a larger category, the world of spirits, in- 
cluding men living in the flesh but having a spirit, 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and angels. 
In the theoretical part of the Epistle the Father- 
hood of God is referred to, or implied, mainly in 
reference to the Sonship of Christ. But while 
this is so, it must be ascribed to the exigencies 
of the apologetic argument controlling the train 
of thought rather than to the peculiarity of the 
writer’s theological system, that the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood is so comparatively in the back- 
ground. No man could be insensible to the im- 
portance of that doctrine who had such a vivid 
sense of the distinction and glory of Christianity 
as the religion of free access to and intimate 
fellowship with God. This central conception 
covers the whole ground. A religion of unre- 
stricted access is a religion of sonship. Its spirit 
is filial, not legal; its watchword trust, not fear. 
It brings its votaries to Mount Zion, not to Mount 
Sinai. At another point the doctrine of sonship 
is immanent in the Epistle, though not formally 
named. This is where faithful Christians are 
called the comrades of Christ. ‘We have become 
fellows of Christ if we hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast unto the end’ (3%). So we 
render the passage, taking wéroxo in the sense it 
bears in 1°. The faithful the fellows of Christ, 
God’s Son—such is the writer’s idea, implying also, 
of course, that they are sons in the same house 
and family of God. This is just what was to be 
looked for from one who grasped the significance 
of the great principle, Sanctifier and sanctified all 
of one. It is but the other side of that great 
truth. The one side is Christ’s oneness with those 
He undertakes to sanctify, and His readiness to 
accept all the conditions necessary to His complete 
identification with them. The other side is the 
unity of the sanctified with Christ, complete 
equality with Him in privilege. They are sons, 
therefore, as indeed they are called in 2”, and 
therefore Christ’s brethren. He was not ashamed 
to call them brethren even when they were in 
an unsanctified state (2"); how much less will 
He be ashamed to call them brethren when they 
have experienced His sanctifying power! There- 
fore we need have no hesitation in taking puéroxo 
in the fullest sense of comradeship. In doing so 
we only assume that the author understands his 
own system of thought, and it may be added that 
he is in sympathy with the teaching of our Lord 
and with the conception of the relation between 
Christ and His people that pervades the entire 
NT. For the raisin of the NT is throughout 
filial, and God, whether often or seldom so named, 
is always Father. The dialects for the purposes 
of theological reflection are various, but the cen- 
tral religious intuition is one. 

iv. RELATION TO PHILO.—Such in brief outline 
is the theological import of the Epistle. We have 
avoided preliminary discussion of the questions 
belonging to the head of Introduction, because we 
did not wish to give any countenance to the idea 
that a right understanding of the Epistle depends 
on the previous settlement of doubtful questions 
respecting its author, its first readers, its date, its 
theological affinities, ete. We do not believe any- 
thing of the kind. It has been said, ¢e.g., that no 
one can understand the Epistle who does not regard 
it as the writing of one belonging to the School 
of Philo and thoroughly conversant with his phil- 
osophy. Weare inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that to be too sure of this, and to lay great stress 
on the supposed fact, is the direct way to mis- 
understanding. It is possible to understand the 
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main drift of the Epistle while remaining in sus- 
pense as to the connexion with Philo. It is best 
to commence the study of the work tolerably 
uncommitted on the point. It is quite proper, 
as we go along, to keep our eyes open to all 
traces of affinity with Philo, so that on arriving 
at the end of the book we may have, not only a 
distinct idea of its theological drift, but also a 
more or less probable opinion on the subordinate 
question as to the connexion of its author with 
the Alexandrine school of religious philosophy. 
Pou that question, however interesting, is not 
vital. 

That there are affinities of thought and style is 
not to be questioned, and, indeed, has already 
been indicated in a passing way. The author's 
mode of conceiving heaven as the place of realities 
and the earth as the place of shadows is an in- 
stance in point. That peculiarity is a fact patent 
to any attentive reader altogether apart from the 
question to what source it is to be traced. We 
might notice it though we had never heard of 
Plato or Philo. The only effect of the hypothesis 
that the writer was a disciple of the Jewish phil- 
osopher is somewhat to sharpen our attention and 
lead us to attach more importance to it than we 
otherwise would, perhaps more than it deserves. 
But there need be no jealousy as to having our 
attention directed to phenomena of this kind. No 
question of religious importance is involved, and 
the multiplication of instances of affinity in word 
and thought between Hebrews and the writings 
of Philo serves the purpose, at least, of increasing 
our acquaintance with the literary characteristics 
of our Epistle. 


Among the verbal affinities with Philo the following may be 
specified. Philo, like our author, uses the prophets for the 
OT. ‘Aratyecue and yepezrzp find a place in his vocabulary, 
Ousartipsoy is used by him (not in LXX) for the altar of incense. 
Among the functions he ascribes to the Logos is that of cutter 
(soueds), even as our author describes the word of God as more 
cutting (souérepes) than any two-edged sword. The unusual 
words tpaxxrilw (413) and perpioxrabéw (52) both occur in Philo. 
Less remarkable is the coincident use by the two writers of 
the epithets reyvirxs and dyusoupyss in reference to God (1119). 
Among the thought affinities may be reckoned the distinction 
between +x ¢zivomeve (112)=Philo’s 6 opures xorues, the visible 
world, and the non-visible things (u ix ¢a:vowévwy, 113)=Philo’s 
xecjos vonzes, the world of ideas; the conception of heaven as 
the country or home (razpis, 1114) of the soul; the application 
to Christ of attributes ascribed in Philo to the Logos, such as 
apwréroxes (16) answering to xpecGirepes vies Or spwroyoves in 
Philo; Geés (19), apxsepeds. To these instances thoroughgoing 
advocates of dependence on Philo would add the whole Mel- 
chizedek excursus, but without good reason. At this point 
our author drew his inspiration, not from Philo, but from the 
Heb. prophet who wrote the 110th Psalm. Philo does not quote 
or refer to the text about Melchizedek in that psalm, and there 
is nothing in all his writings to show that he followed the 
psalmist, or set the example to our author, in ascribing to the 
priest of Salem an ideal significance. Bleek states, with strict 
truth, that in Philo the significance of Melchizedek is always 
treated in an incidental manner.* As to the attribute of cut- 
ting, ascribed to the word of God in Hebrews, and to the Logos 
in Philo, the resemblance is in word rather than in thought. 
Our author is not thinking of the personal Logos in the passage 
in question, and the function he ascribes to the Word is ethical, 
exercised in the spirit of man, whereas the function Philo had 
in view was that of dividing the material of which the world 
is made into genera and species. On the whole, if, as is not 
improbable, the writer was more or less familiar with the ideas 
and philosophic dialect to which the Alexandrian school of 
Jewish philosophy gave wide currency in the first Christian 
century, there is no evidence in his work of abject discipleship, 
but at most of a very free independent use of words and ideas 
hailing from that quarter, just so far as they would serve his 


purpose. 


y. RELATION TO St. PAuL.—A similar relation 
of independence towards the Apostle Paui must 
be claimed for the Epistle. That the apostle was 
not the author of it is now so generally admitted 
that it is hardly worth while discussing the ques- 
tion. The diversity in the use of important theo- 
logical terms such as dydf{w and miors, the broad 
contrast in style, the marked individuality of the 

* Hebrderbrief, ii. p. 323, note a. 
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two authors in respect of religious temperament, 
all shut one up to this conclusion. s to the 
difference of style, it is a matter of detail, with 
reference to which a decided impression can be 
made only by a large accumulation of instances, 
but the following statement gives a sufficient idea 
of it. ‘St. Paul was not free from Hebraism, and 
derives force from the simplicity of his language ; 
the author (of Hebrews) expresses himself in 
idiomatic and polished Greek, and delights in 
the pomp of stately phrases and full-sounding 
derivatives. They differ in the elementary frame- 
work of their sentences by employment of differ- 
ent constructions and different connecting par- 
ticles. Dialectical subtlety, impetuous bursts of 
natural eloquence, mighty thoughts struggling for 
expression in disjointed sentences, are the char- 
acteristic features of St. Paul’s style. Rhetorical 
skill, studied antithesis, even flow of faultless 
grammar, and measured march of rhythmical 
periods, combine to stamp upon the Epistle a 
distinct and unique character of its own.’* Be- 
hind this difference of style lies an even more 
marked difference in religious temperament and 
experience. St. Paul is a man of great moral 
intensity ; the author of Hebrews has about him 
an air of philosophic repose. We feel in every 
page of the Pauline Epistles that the man who 
wrote them has passed through a great religious 
crisis, In reading Hebrews we have no such feel- 
ing. Instead of a tragic experience there has 
been a smooth quiet studious life, whose passage 
into Christian faith has resembled the dawn of 
day rather than the sudden flash of light from 
heaven which smote Saul of Tarsus to the earth 
on the way to Damascus. A significant index of 
this equable flow is the entire absence from our 
Epistle of the well-known Pauline antitheses: 
law and grace, faith and works, flesh and spirit. 
There are antitheses here also, but they are less 
pronounced, — shadow and substance, type and 
antitype,—pointing at, not radical contrariety, but 
different stages in the religious development of 
mankind. 

The writer of Hebrews was not only not St. 
Paul, but not even a disciple of St. Paul. Toa 
great extent the proof of the one thesis is at the 
same time the proof of the other. That he was 
acquainted with the Pauline literature has been 
confidently asserted, but cannot be clearly shown.+ 
There are doubtless things that remind us of 
Pauline texts, e.g. the description of the law as 
‘the word spoken by angels’ (27), which recalls 
a similar thought in Gal 3, and the idea of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (12” 134) found in the same 
Epistle (4%). But these may be mere coincidences 
in the use of conceptions belonging to the common 
stock of contemporary religious thought. Ac- 
quaintance with Philo’s writings can be alleged 
with much greater show of reason. 

But while not a follower of St. Paul, our author 
is in thorough sympathy with all the leading posi- 
tions of Paulinism. Without doubt he stands on 
the ground of universalism. No express text, 
indeed, can be cited in support of this assertion. 
¥rom beginning to end there is not a single 
allusion to Gentile Christians, or the slightest 
indication that the writer is aware of the exist- 
ence of such people. He seems to have in view 
throughout, God’s ancient people, and to have for 
his sole aim to enable Hebrew Christians to re- 
main steadfast in the faith amid circumstances of 
trial He takes no advantage of opportunities 
for indicating the universal destination of the 
gospel; not even in 2°, where it would have 

* The Epistle to the Hebrews, by F. Rendall, vide the Appen- 
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been so natural to have said, He (Jesus) took 
not hold of (in order to save) angels, but He took 
hold of mankind ; instead of which he says, He 
took hold of the seed of Abraham. Nevertheless, 
the Epistle breathes throughout the spirit of uni- 
versalism. The whole scheme of thought, though 
excogitated for the benefit of Hebrews, is capable 
of universal application, and implies that Chris- 
tianity is the concern of all mankind. The remark 
holds true especially of the Christology. The cos- 
mic relations in which the Son is set in the proem 
indicate that the word spoken by God through 
Him is a revelation for the whole world. It is 
only in universalist writings, such as the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Gospel of St. John, that a cosmic 
Christology is to be looked for. Not less uni- 
versalist in tendency is the view of the sacrifice 
of Christ presented in ch. 944. The doctrine takes 
its colour from Levitical institutions, but in its 
core it is not Jewish but human. The phrase by 
an eternal spirit lifts the whole subject above the 
distinctions, not only of time and space, as already 
pointed out, but also of race and nationality. It 
has the same ring as the great epoch-making text 
in St. John’s Gospel: ‘The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. . . . The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth’ (47) %). 

Our author is in thorough sympathy with St. 
Paul’s conception of Christianity as a spiritual 
religion. He sees not less clearly than the apostle 
the utter worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, 
except as a shadow of good things to come. He 
makes no allusion to circumcision, but doubtless 
he would have been in full sympathy with the 
Pauline polemic against those who attached re- 
ligious value to that rite. His own controversy 
is with those who attach overweening importance 
to Levitical ceremonial; but it is not less thorough- 
going than the apostle’s, and it rests upon the 
same principles and postulates. 

Once more, our author is at one with St. Paul 
in his conception of Christianity as a religion of 
free grace. His own conception of it as the 
religion of unrestricted access to God is an exact 
equivalent. It is the same truth set in a different 
antithesis. St. Paul opposed grace to legal works, 
our author opposes the privilege of free access 
to the distance at which Levitical regulations 
kept worshippers from God. The counsel ‘ Draw 
near’ presupposes a gracious Father to be ap- 
proached, from whom all spiritual good may be 
confidently expected: pardon of sin, seasonable 
succour in all times of temptation. In Hebrews 
as in Rom. and Gal. salvation is a free gift. 

vi. WAS THE AUTHOR JEW OR GENTILE ?— 
Whether the author of our Epistle was a born Jew 
or a Gentile cannot be decided. The style and the 
rhetorical structure of the writing make for the 
latter alternative, the familiarity with Jewish in- 
stitutions for the former. Both might be com- 
bined in a Jew of Alexandrian Hellenistic culture 
like Apollos, with whom, since Luther threw ut 
the suggestion, there has been a disposition to 
identify the author, though the hypothesis has 
no support in ancient tradition. The question of 
nationality is of subordinate importance. The 
only question of vital interest in connexion with 
the theological import of the Epistle is whether the 
author represented the standpoint of Jewish Chris- 
tianity with its limited sympathies and its con- 
tracted religious ideas. A tendency to take this 
view of his position has been more or less apparent 
in some recent contributions to the exegetical 
literature of the subject. In so far as it is adopted, 
it makes the understanding of the book hopeless. 
We cannot too firmly grasp the fact that in his 
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essential ideas the writer soars high above all 
Jewish-Christian narrowness. In his method of 
interpreting Scripture, in his modes of argument, 
and even in some of his subordinate conceptions, 
he may be a man of his time and people; but in 
his great central thought of Christianity as the 
religion of free access and of spiritual reality, he 
belongs to all time and to all peoples. Whether 
he came before St. Paul or after him in point 
of time, he is of the same spiritual brotherhood. 
He has seen with open face the true nature and 
the grandeur of the Christian faith. 

vil. JEW OR GENTILE READERS ?—In assertin 
the universal outlook of our author, we were oblige 
to admit that on the face of his work he seems to 
concern himself only with Jewish readers. Till 
recent times no doubt has been entertained that 
the inscription To the Hebrews, though not original, 
correctly indicated its destination. But of late 
there has been a tendency, supported by weighty 
names, to set this tradition aside, and to hold that 
the first readers must have been Gentiles, not Jews. 
Among those who share this opinion are Schiirer, 
Weizsicker, Pfleiderer, and, above all, von Soden. 
Among the grounds on which this hypothesis is 
made to rest are such as these: the fundamentals 
enumerated in 6? are such as were suitable for 
catechumens of pagan antecedents; the expres- 
sion ‘the living God’ (94) suggests an antithesis 
between the true God and pagan idols, and the 
moral exhortations, addressed to the readers, pos- 
sess special appropriateness only when conceived 
as meant for Gentile Christians. The numerous 
phrases which seem to imply readers of Heb. ex- 
traction are explained so as to harmonize with the 
hypothesis, by the assumption that, at the time 
when the Epistle was written, the Gentile Church 
had served itself heir to the title and privileges of 
the elect people. To the question, what need for so 
elaborate a plea for Christianity versus Levitical- 
ism in an Epistle written for Gentile Christians? 
the answer given is: The type of Gentile Chris- 
tianity the author had to deal with was an eclectic 
syucretistic system, into which an amateur attach- 
ment to Levitical institutions entered as an ele- 
ment, and became so strong as to endanger the 
Christian faith with which it was associated, 
especially in a time of persecution.* 


That an amount of ingenuity has been expended in support 
of this hypothesis, sufficient to make it appear plausible, is 
frankly admitted. But that the case has been proved we are 
far from thinking. We sympathize with Ménégoz when he says: 
‘What strikes us, in this Epistle throughout, is a Jewish ‘‘ flavour 
of the soil,” and an absence of all allusion to pagan worship so 
complete that we have difficulty in comprehending how any- 
one can discover in t the least indication of its being meant 
for readers of pagan antecedents. We do not say there were 
no pagan Christians in the community, there may have been 
for aught we know, but in the texts we see no trace of them.’ ¢ 
Ostensibly the first readers are Hebrews, and Hebrews alone ; 
that is generally acknowledged. The onus probandi lies on 
those who affirm that they were not really such, and it requires 
a very elaborate display of exegetical ingenuity to explain away 
the apparent Jewish costume and physiognomy. If the readers 
were indeed Gentiles, they were Gentiles so completely dis- 
guised in Jewish dress, and wearing a mask with so pronounced 
Jewish features, that the true nationality has been successfully 
hidden for nineteen centuries, and even now, after learned 
critics have done their best to show us the Gentile behind the 
Jew, we shake our heads in honest insurmountable doubt, and 
feel constrained to agree with Westcott when he pronounces 
the argument of von Soden ‘an ingenious paradox.’ t 

viii. LocATION OF FirsT READERS.— Where the 
Heb. community, to which the Epistle wasaddressed, 
was located, is a much debated question of inferior 
moment to that just disposed of. Palestine, 
Alexandria, Rome are the rival hypotheses, and 
weighty authorities can be cited for each of them.$ 

* So in effect Pfleiderer in Urchristenthum, p. 620. 

+ La Théologie de L’Epitre aus Hébreua, pp. 26, 27. 

t The Epistle to the Hebrews, Introduction, p. xxxv. 


f the most recent and able contributions in support 
of os Dane hypothesis may be found in Réyville’s Origines de 
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It is not necessary here to go into details on the 
subject, as the topic has no vital bearing on the 
theology of the Epistle. If we attach weight to 
the inscription To the Hebrews as indicating, not 
merely Jewish nationality, but a section of the 
Jewish people distinguished by the epithet 
‘Hebrew,’ it points to Palestine or Syria as the 
locality of the first readers. ‘Hebrews’ means 
Jews speaking Hebrew. But as the Epistle was 
written in Greek, these ‘Hebrews’ must have 
been bilinguals acquainted with Greek as well 
as their mother-tongue. Such bilingual Jews would 
be found more readily in a Syrian city like Antioch 
than in Jerusalem. Other things point in the 
same direction, ¢.g. the statement in 2? that the 
persons addressed had heard the gospel, not from 
the lips of the apostles, but at second hand. This 
would apply to the Syrian Churches, which were 
founded by the scattered members of the Jerusalem 
Church after the death of Stephen. * 

ix. DATE.—The date of the Epistle has more than 
curious interest. The solemn earnest tone of the 
hortatory parts speaks to a great crisis, such as 
that of the destruction of Jerus. and of the Jewish 
state, impending. All seems to say: a judgment- 
day is approaching (10%). The Epistle is a supreme 
effort to avert apostasy at a time of extreme peril. 
A general overturn is at hand, when all things 
that can be shaken—cities, walls, temples, hoary 
religions—will be shaken to make room for the 
kingdom that cannot be shaken (12% 27), There 
is therefore a high degree of probability in the 
suggestion that the Epistle was written when the 
war, which issued so disastrously for the Jewish 
people, was ?.ging and drawing near to its awful 
crisis. ‘The tatal year A.D. 70 had arrived, and 
the Roman armies had gathered round Jerus.; if 
the daily sacrifice had not already ceased, the 
siege had at all events begun; for until Jerus. 
was ‘‘compassed with armies” no Hebrew Chris- 
tian would have ventured to address to his Heb. 
brethren so unsparing a condemnation of the 
national religion.’+ The last statement in this 
quotation may be doubtful, for the prophetic men 
of Scripture always had the courage to utter their 
convictions at the proper time, but the selection 
of the period most suitable to the message de- 
livered is otherwise appropriate. And the date 
called for by the solemnity of the message is borne 
out by minute hints occasionally dropped, e.g. by 
the allusion to the 40 years during which the 
people of Israel saw God’s works (3°). The mere 
circumstance that the writer connects the 40 
years with the seeing of God’s works, rather than 
with the trying of God’s patience, as in the psalm 
quoted from, is significant. He does it intention- 
ally, and as one aware of the original connexion, 
as is evident from 3!’, where he returns to the 
original connexion. What is his intention? To 
suggest a parallel between the case of Israel in 
the wilderness and the Heb. Church to this effect : 
‘Your fathers saw God’s wonderful works, which 
ought to have kept them true to Him, for 40 

ears, yet they perished through unbelief. You 
hare seen the wonders of God’s grace in the Chris- 
tian Church for the same period of time ; see that 

e perish not likewise on Israel’s judgment-day.’ 
Hedicon ities the 40 years from the beginning of 
the Church, corresponding to the Exodus, the 
period would take us down to the fateful year 
70 or thereby. 

That the Epistle was not written at a later date 
has been argued from the fact that throughout 
the writer seems to speak of the Levitical ritual 
as if it were still in force. This, however, it is 


* See on this Rendall, Epistle to the Hebrews, Appendix, 
p. 65. 
+ Rendall, Appendiz, p. 74. 
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now generally admitted, is not conclusive, as the 
author appears to write of that ritual from an 
ideal point of view. It may have been a thing 
of the past as an actual fact, yet present for his 
mind as an object of thought. The possibility of 
this must be admitted in view of the fact that it 
is not the temple but the old tabernacle the writer 
has in view as the scene of Levitical worship 
(see Q2. 6. 7), 

x. AUTHOR.—The Epistle is anonymous, and the 
author has remained unknown, polls: as de- 
scribed in Ac 18-98, is the kind of man wanted 
—a Hellenistic Jew of Alexandrian culture, ac- 
quainted both with the OT Scriptures (in the Gr. 
version) and with contemporary philosophy. With 
this we must be content. Other conjectures thrown 
out from time to time have comparatively little 
to commend them. The most interesting, and one 
of the most ancient, is that which ascribed to 
Luke the Evangelist a share in the production of 
the work, at least to the extent of translating 
into good Greek a supposed Heb. original from the 
hand of the Apostle Paul. Clement of Alexandria 
entertained this opinion, and through Eusebius 
(HE iii. 38) it became the prevailing view that 
the Epistle was, in thought, the work of St. Paul, 
and in a Gr. version the literary work of St. Luke 
or Clement of Rome. A number of resemblances 
between the style of St. Luke in the Gospel and in 
Ac and that of our Epistle have been pointed out, 
so as to lend at least plausibility to the hypothesis 
that the evangelist is responsible for the Epistle 
in its Gr. dress. But if Luke might have been 
the translator (on the improbable hypothesis of 
a Heb. original), he certainly could not have been 
the author. The striking contrast between his 
account of the agony in the garden and that given 
in the Epistle is sufficient to settle that question. 

We must be content to remain in ignorance 
as to the writer of this remarkable work. Nor 
should we find this difficult. Some of the greatest 
books of the Bible, such as Job and the second 
part of Isasah, are anonymous writings. It is 
meet that this one should belong to the number, 
for it bears witness in its opening sentence to 
One who speaks God’s final word to men. In 
presence of the Son, what does it matter who 
points the way to Him? The witness-bearer does 
not desire to be known. He bids us listen to 
Jesus and then retires into the background. We 
need have no anxiety about finding for his work 
an apostolic author who shall guarantee its inspira- 
tion and canonicity. The book speaks for itself. 
It is worthy to be in the NT. It rendered an indis- 
pensable service as an aid to faith in a transition 
time when an old world was passing away and a 
new world was coming into being. 


LirrraTurE. — Bleek, Der Brief an die Hebréer. 2 vols. ; 
Kuinoel, Commentarius in Ep. ad Hebreeos ; Delitzsch, Com. 
on the Ep. to the Hebrews, 2 vols. (T. & T. Clark); Hofmann, 
Die heilige Schrift d. NT, vol. v.; Liinemann, Kritisch- 
exegetisches Handbuch; Riehm, Der Lehrbegriff des Hebrder- 
briefs; Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews; Rendall, ditto ; 
Vaughan, ditto; Davidson in Handbooks for Bible Classes; 
Edwards in na eee Bible ;,von Soden in Handkommentar : 
Ménégoz, La Théologie de L’ Bpitre aua Hébreuax. 
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HEBRON (027 ‘association ’).—1. The third son 
of Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex 68, Nu 3!) 
and the Chronicler (1 Ch 6? #8 159 231219), Nothing 
further is known of him personally, but there are 
a few scattered notices of his descendants. The 
Hebronites are mentioned with the three other 
Kohathite families at the census taken in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Nu 3”), and appear again at the 
later census in the plains of Moab (26°8). In 1 Ch 
15° it is said that ‘of the sons of H., Eliel the chief, 
and his brethren fourscore,’ were amongst the 
Levites assembled by David when he brought the 


ark from the house of Obed-edom into Jerus., and 
in 1 Ch 23 that when David numbered the Levites 
there were reckoned four sons of H., Jeriah, Ama- 
riah, Jahaziel, and Jekameam (cf. 24”), while 
1 Ch 26 mentions some members of the Hebronite 
family as holding certain offices under David 
(26%3- 90.31), 2, A son of Mareshah and father of 
Korah, and Tappuah, and Rekem, and Shema 
(1 Ch 2-8), It is possible that in these vv. the 
names are those of localities rather than in- 
dividuals, W.C. ALLEN. 


HEBRON (j\135 ‘association,’ XeSpdy, Arab. ed- 
Khalil).—A very ancient city in the southern part 
of Canaan, built ‘seven years before Zoan in Egypt,’ 
Nu 13% (JE). Josephus (Anz. I. viii. 3) also states 
that it was seven years older than Tanis (Zoan) in 
Egypt, and also (BJ Iv. ix. 7) that it was the oldest 
city in Palestine, older even than Memphis in 
Egypt, and that its age in his time was 2300 years ; 
thus making it a rival of Damascus, which he 
states (Ant. I. vi. 4) was founded by Uz, the grand- 
son of Shem. 

Hebron included Mamre, Gn 13% (J). Abram, 
when he moved his tents after separating from 
Lot, ‘came and dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre, 
which are in Hebron’ ;: these trees were in possession 
of Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol and 
Aner, with whom Abraham was confederate (Gn 
14383), When Sarah ‘died in Kiriath-arba’ (‘the 
same is Hebron,’ Gn 237), Abraham entreated the 
children of Heth for a burying-place for her, and 
bought the field of Ephron containing the cave 
‘which was in Machpelah which was before Mamre’ 
(‘the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan’), 
Gn 23, ‘Now the name of Hebron beforetime was 
Kiriath-arba (‘the city of Arba’), the greatest 
man among the Anakim,’ ‘the father of Anak’ 
(Jos 14% 15%, Jg 1°). As Machpelah was before or 
over-against Hebron (Mamre), it would appear that 
though close together they were distinct places. 

The first mention of the giants who occupied 
Hebron is made in the account of the spies (Nu 13”) 
sent by Moses into the land of Canaan, when the 
sons (Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai) of Anak were 
at Hebron. It would thus appear that at the time 
of Abraham there were both Amorites and chil- 
dren of Heth at Hebron, and also that the children 
of Anak were connected with the place, as they 
were there in the time of Moses, and the city itself 
was originally called after Arba the father of Anak 
(but see Moore, Judges, p. 23; and Hommel, Anc. 
Heb. Trad. p. 234, who make Kiriath-arba= 
Tetrapolis). ‘There is no record as to whether the 
Anakim were Canaanites in common with the 
Amorites and children of Heth; but it would 
appear that they were not Rephaim, Zuzim, or 
Emim who dwelt east of the Jordan, and who are 
mentioned as being as tall and powerful as the 
Anakim, and not as the same tribe (Gn 14° 15”, 
Dt 24-21), It has been pointed out [cf. Well- 
hausen, Comp. d. Heaxat. p. 341 (1889)] that Amorite 
is the general name of the primitive population of 
Canaan, and that these names are descriptive 
titles, and not the names of distinct tribes (Gn 14% 
23°, Jg 1°), but they were probably originally 
distinct (see Driver, Dewt. 11 f.). 

The JeWish writers take Kiriath-arba to mean 
the city of four, which they refer to four saints,— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam,—in which 
Jerome also concurs. Sir John Maundeville (in A.D. 
1322) states that at the time of his visit the 
Saracens called Hebron Karicarba, while the Jews 
called it Arbothe; and he also refers to Adam 
being buried there. 

Hebron became after the entry into the Promised 
Land a city of Judah, situated (Jos 15°) in the hill- 
country (Jos 207 21"), and is stated by Eusebius 
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(Onom. s.v. Apkcs) to be 22 miles south of Jerusalem 
and 20 miles north of Beersheba. It is now called 
el-Khalil (‘The Friend’) by the Mohammedans. 
Hebron played an important part in the early 
history of the Hebrews until Jerusalem became 
the capital of Palestine. Abraham, after waxing 
rich and separating from Lot, came and dwelt by 
the terebinths of Mamre, which arein Hebron, and 
built an altar there unto the Lord (Gn 1318). From 
here he went to the rescue of Lot, and brought 
him back after defeating Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with him; here his name was 
changed from Abram to Abraham, and it was here 
that he entertained the angels unawares (Gn 141**- 
17° 18?). Here Isaac was born, and Sarah died 
and was buried in the cave of the field of Mach- 
pelah, bought by Abraham as a burial-place. Here 
also Isaac and Jacob lived part of their lives 
(Gn 3577 374); from here Jacob sent Joseph to 
seek his brethren, when he was taken into Egypt, 
and from here Jacob and his sons followed after 
(Gn 354 461). Here the three patriarchs and their 
wives, except Rachel, were buried (Gn 49% % 
50). Here the spies sent by Moses saw the 
Nephilim or giants, the sons of Anak (Nu 13”). 

Hebron was taken by Joshua and given as an 
inheritance to Caleb, who drove out the three sons 
of Anak (Jos 1415). It was made one of the six 
cities of refuge (Jos 20’, Jos. Ant. V.i. 24, ii. 3), and 
given with its suburbs to Kohathite Levites; but 
the fields of the city and the villages thereof were 
given to Caleb (Jos 217). One of the exploits of 
Samson was to bring the gates of the city of Gaza 
and place them on the top of the mountain that is 
before Hebron (Jg 16%). Hebron was one of the 
cities to which David sent a portion of the spoils 
after smiting the Amalekites ; here he was anointed 
king over the house of Judah ; and here he remained 
king of Judah seven and a half years, and six sons 
were born to him (2 § 2. 3). 

Here Abner was treacherously slain by Joab at 
the gate, and was buried; and here the sons of 
Rimmon the Beerothite, after their hands and 
their feet had been cut off, were hanged ‘beside 
the pool’ (2S 3” 41). Here came all the elders 
of Israel, and anointed David king over Israel 
(2S 5%). Here it was that Absalom came to be 
declared king (2S 157). At this time there was 
a spot here for worshipping the Lord, probably the 
altar said to have been erected by Abraham to 
the Lord by the terebinths of Mamre (Gn 1315"). 
(But see Jerome, Quest. Hebr. on 2 § 151”). 

According to Josephus (Ant. VII. ii. 1), king Solo- 
mon went to Hebron to sacrifice to the Lord 
‘upon the brazen altar that was built by Moses’ ; 
and here the Lord appeared to Solomon, who 
prayed for a sound mind and good judgment; but 
it is stated in the Bible (1 K 34) that this took 
place at the great high place at Gibeon. 

Rehoboam fortified Hebron (2 Ch 11), and it 
was occupied after the Captivity, when it was 
called by its old name Kiriath-arba (Neh 11”). 
Judas Maccabeeus captured it from the Edomites, 
and ‘pulled down the strongholds thereof, and 
burned the towers thereof.’ It had thus at that 
time ceased to be a city of Judah (1 Mac 5©; Ant. 
XII. viii. 6). ; 

At the time that Vespasian was making pre- 
parations for the final siege of Jerusalem, Simeon 
bar-Gioras made a sudden raid into Edom and took 
Hebron without bloodshed; but it was shortly 
afterwards recaptured by Cerealis, one of the com- 
manders of Vespasian’s army, and was burnt down 
(BJ Iv. ix. 7, 9). Josephus states that at this 


time the monuments of the posterity of Abraham 
were to be seen at Hebron, ‘the fabric of which 
monuments is of the most excellent marble, and 
wrought after the most elegant manner. 


There 


is also shown at a distance of six furlongs from 
the city a very large turpentine tree, which has 
continued since the creation of the world.’ 

In the 4th cent. the sepulchres of the patri- 
archs were still shown at Hebron, built of marble 
and of elegant workmanship. The church de- 
scribed by Eusebius at the terebinths appears 
to have been the Great Basilica of Constantine, 
remains of which are still to be seen (Onomast. 
art. ‘ Arboch’) to the north of Hebron. The Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) describes the monu- 
ment of Abraham as a quadrangle built of 
stones of admirable beauty. Antoninus Martyr 
(Itin. 30) describes a quadrangle with an interior 
court, open to the sky, into which Jews and 
Christians entered from different sides, burning 
incense as they advanced. In the 6th cent. Arculf 
visited Hebron when it was occupied by the Sara- 
cens, and he describes the sepulchre as small and 
mean, situated about a stadium from Mamre on 
the east, and surrounded by alow wall. Willibald 
in the 8th cent. passed here, and mentions the 
sepulchres in the castle Aframia; and Sewulf, 
1103, speaks of the monuments to the patriarchs 
being surrounded by a very strong castle. In 1167 
Hebron was erected into a bishopric under the 
Latins. William of Tyre says that there never was 
a Greek bishop before this, but only a prior. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Hebron in 1163, 
states that the ancient city was standing on a hill 
in ruins; while the modern city stood in the valley 
in the field of Machpelah. He also describes the 
iron door leading to the caves. 

Hebron (e/-Khalil, ‘the friend’) is one of the four 
sacred cities of the Moslems, and the shrines of the 
patriarchs are very jealously guarded by them. 
The town is built without walls, and contains 
about 18,000 Moslems and 1200 to 1500 Jews. It 
is situated in a shallow valley surrounded by 
rocky hills, from which spring no fewer than 25 
sources of water. Luxuriant vineyards still clothe 
the hills and vales, and produce some of the best 
grapes in Palestine, and groves of olive and fruit 
trees abound. The town is divided into four 
quarters; the houses are built of stone, with 
partially flat and partially domed roofs, on account 
of the scarcity of large timber for rafters. The 
valley in which the town is built runs from north 
to south; the main quarter lies on the eastern 
slope, with the Hardm or sacred area conspicuously 
rising above it. Two other quarters are to be 
seen in the north and west slopes, and one to the 
south. The streets opening on to the main roads 
have gates. At the northern end of the main 
quarter is a pool of ancient construction, 85 ft. 
by 55 ft., and low down in the valley southward is 
a larger one, also of high antiquity, over 130 ft. 
square and 28 ft. deep, the traditional spot where 
the murderers of Ishbosheth were hanged. 

There are a large number of traditional sites 
about Hebron. In‘Ain Keshkaleh may be found 
the name Eshcol, although this identification is 
philologically difficult. At‘Ain Judeideh, west of 
the Hardm, is a vault where Adam and Eve are 
said to have mourned for Abel; and above are the 
Deir el-Arabin, said to be the tombs of Jesse and 
Ruth; and the Kabr Hebriin, said by the Hebron 
Jews to be the tomb of Abner. At the foot of this 
hill is the Ager Damascenus, from which was ob- 
tained the red earth of which Adam was made. 

About two miles to the west of the Hardm isa 
venerable oak (Sindian), one of the finest in Pales- 
tine. It measures 223 ft. around the lower part. 
It is probably the tree described as a terebinth 
by Sir John Maundeville, Belon, and others. Since 
the 12th cent. it has been pointed out to Chris- 
tians as ‘Abraham’s Oak,’ under which Abraham 
pitched his tent. About two miles to the north, 
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near the road to Jerusalem, is the Ramat el-Khalil, 
called by the Jews of Hebron the house of Abra- 
ham. ere are the foundations of an immense 
building—200 ft. by 165 ft.—of large squared stones, 
of which two courses only remain, regarded by the 
Jews as the place of Abraham’s tent and the 
terebinth at Mamre. Guerin (Judée, iii. 214) 
suggests that this enclosure was built round the 
tree under which the patriarch was supposed to 
have pitched his tent. Jerome speaks of a fair 
having been held annually on this spot. It seems 
probable that from 1st to 12th cent. this was the 
traditional site of Mamre. It is suggested (SWP 
ili. 323) that this building may have been the 
market mentioned by Sozomen (Hist. ii. 4) as 
the place where Hadrian sold Jewish captives for 
slaves (A.D. 165), close to which Constantine after- 
wards built his basilica at the terebinth of Mamre, 
the foundations of which are still to be distin- 
guished (Conder, Palestine, 85). 

It is quite clear that, if the present traditional 
sepulchres of the patriarchs are genuine, the 
present site of the city which stands around the 
Hardm cannot coincide with the site of the ancient 
city of Abraham’s time, which was over-against 
the sepulchre ; and this idea appears to have been 
present to the minds of the early Christian writers, 
who mention a site on the north-west of the modern 
city as the original Hebron. 

The Hardm or ‘sacred area’ is a quadrangle 
197 ft. by 110 ft. externally. The masonry of the 
wall is identical with that of the Wailing Place at 
Jerusalem, and is therefore probably not later 
than Herodian. The height of the ancient 
wall still standing is about 40 ft., and above this 
rise walls of modern construction, with lofty 
minarets at N.W. and S.E. corners. Within the 
enclosure is a mosque, probably the remains of the 
church built in the 11th cent. when the bishopric 
was established, and the monuments to the patri- 
archs are within. The tombs themselves are, 
however, below in the rocky cavern, and the iron 
door which is said to lead to them was shown to 
the present writer at the bottom of the flight of 
steps on the outside wall in 1867 (see account by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Karly Travels in Palestine, p. 
86; PHF Mem. iii. 383; Cte. Riant, Archives de 
VOrient Latin, ii. 411, and art. MACHPELAH; 
Onomast. arts. ‘Arboch’ and ‘Drys’; Antonini 
Mart. Jtin. 30, Harly Travels). é. WARREN. 


HEDGE is used in AV to translate words of two 
different Heb. stems. One of these (gddar, 73) 
refers to stone walls, though, perhaps, in some 
instances, to a stone wall crowned with thorns. 
In AV its derivatives are often tr. by the word 
‘wall.’ In RV they are prevailingly, though not 
always, tr. by the word ‘fence.’ The other stem 
(stk or sdkak, sw or 32v) refers to a thorn hedge. 
The Gr. dpayuds, tr. ‘hedge’ in Mt 2133, Mk 121, Lk 
14, denotes a fence of any kind, whether hedge, or 
wall, or palings. The purpose of the hedge, as the 
term is used in the Bible, is either to protect that 
which is enclosed in it (e.g. Job 1°), or to restrain 
and hinder (e.g. Job 33, Hos 2°), See FENCE. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

HEED.—Heed is either ‘carefulness,’ as Is 217 
‘And he hearkened diligently with much heed’ 
(avpra2 avp wpm; LXXK dxpdacar dxpbacw roddiy ; 
Vulg. ‘et contemplatus est diligenter multo intuitu,’ 
whence AV through Gen. ‘ And he hearkened and 
toke diligent hede’ ; Orelli, ‘ And has listened with 
most eager listening’); or simply attention, as 
Ac 3° ‘And he gave heed unto them, expecting to 
receive something of them’ (ére?yey adrots). The 
phrase is always (except. Is 217 above) ‘take heed’ 
or (less often) ‘ give heed,’ and the only noticeable 
occurrence is Sir 6! ‘Separate thyself from thine 


enemies, and take heed of thy friends’ (rpécexe). 
This tr is from Wye. and Dou. after Vulg. ‘ab 
amicis tuis attende,’ the other VSS having ‘ beware 
of,’ which RV adopts. The meaning of AV is prob- 
ably ‘ pay attention to’ suspiciously, as in North's 
Plutarch (Cicero, p. 879), ‘ After that time, Cicero 
and he were alwaies at iarre, but yet coldly enough, 
one of them taking heed of another.’ But Shaks. 
uses the phrase in the sense of ‘ pay attention to’ 
without suspicion, as Jul. Ces. I. ii. 276, ‘ Three or 
four wenches, where I stood, cried ‘‘ Alas, good 
soul !”—and forgave him with all their hearts ; 
but there’s no heed to be taken of them: if Cesar 
had stabbed their mothers they would have done 
no less’; and Coverdale uses it in the sense of 
‘take care of,’ Hos 13° ‘I toke diligent hede of 
the in the wildernesse that drye londe.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HEGAI or HEGE (737 Est 2°15, xaq 23, Tat).—A 
eunuch of Ahasuerus, and keeper of the women, to 
whom the maidens were entrusted before they were 
brought in to the king. The name is probably 
Persian ; cf. “Hyias, who is named in Ctesias (Pers. 
c. 24) as a courtier of Xerxes (so Roediger, Thes. 
Add.). H. A. WHITE. 


HEGEMONIDES (‘Hyewovidys, 2 Mac 13°4).—An 
officer left in command (crparnyés) of the district 
from Ptolemais to the Gerrenians (which see), by 
Lysias, when he was forced to return to Syria to 
oppose the chancellor Philip (B.c. 162). AV trans- 
lates ‘made him (Maccabeeus) principal governor,’ 
but no parallel for such a use of iyeuovldns is to be 
found. Syr. recognizes the proper name, but Vulg. 
reads Ducem et principem. H. A. WHITE. 


HEIFER (in all the passages cited below, the 
Heb. term. is 73y except Nu 192#:, Am 41, Hos 48, 
where it is 775. In the only NT occurrence, He 
913, the Greek is dduadss).—The heifer is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Bible, in connexion both with 
agriculture and with ritual services. 

That it was customary to use heifers for plough- 
ing is evident from the saying of Samson, ‘Ii ye 
had not plowed with my heifer, ye had not found 
out my riddle,’ Jg 14%. Ploughing and harrowing 
are both specified in Hos 104, and from this passage 
as well as from Jer 50" we gather that heifers were 
employed to tread out the corn. 

A heifer of three years old was one of the 
animals divided by Abraham upon the occasion 
of his solemn covenant with J”, Gn 15° (J). A 
heifer was the animal offered by Samuel at 
Bethlehem, 1S 16%. When a murder had been 
committed, the author of which could not be 
traced, a special atoning ceremony was prescribed, 
Dt 215%, The elders of the nearest city had 
to take a heifer which had never been used for 
work away to a barren spot where there was a 
wady with running water, and there break its 
neck. Thereafter they washed their hands over 
the carcase, solemnly testified their innocence of 
the murder, and prayed that J” would forgiye His 
people for the crime that had been committed in 
their midst (see notes of Driver and Dillm. ad Joc., 
also W. R. Smith, RS! 351). For the ritual pre- 
scribed in Nu 197% and referred to in He 91, see 
RED HEIFER. In Nu 19! AV reads, ‘ They shall 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification 
for sin,’ which gives the sense (if not the exact tr”) 
of nena now w5yp better than RV, ‘They shall 
take of the ashes of the burning of the sin-offer- 
ing’ (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. nxn). The reference is 


to v.°, 
; The word ‘heifer’ is several times used in 
similes. Egypt is compared to a heifer in Jer 46”, 


so is Chaldxa in 50", the points of resemblance 
being probably beauty, strength, and wantonness 
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(cf. Am 4? ‘kine of Bashan’ applied to the ladies 
of Samaria). Israel is compared in Hos 4° to a 
stubborn heifer that will not accustom itself to 
the yoke (Nowack), and in Hos 10" to a heifer 
which has hitherto had the easy task of treading 
out corn, but is now to have the harder work of 
ploughing and harrowing. 

For ‘heifer of three years old’ of Is 15°, Jer 48%4 
(AV and RVm) see EGLATH-SHELISHIY AH. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HEIR.—i. Terms. wy ydrash, and $n; nahal, 
LXX kdypovoyéw, KataxdAnpovouéw, etc., Vulg. heres 
sum, ete., ‘inherit’; ptep. v1" ydrésh, LXX xknpo- 
vouos, ete., Vulg. heres, etc., ‘heir’; a7 yérushshah, 
mw yérashah, myo morashah, 7bn3 nahdlah, LXX 
KAnpovouta, KAApos, etc., Vulg. hereditas, etc., ‘inherit- 
ance’; w1, 5n3, and their derivatives are also com- 
monly used in the more general sense of ‘ possess,’ 
‘acquire’; and figuratively of the relation between 
God and His people, ¢.g. J” is the nahdlah of Levi, 
Dt 10°, and Jacob is the nahdlah of J”, Dt 32°; 
sina békhér, LXX mpwréroxos, Vulg. primogenitus, 
‘firstborn’; mpza békhérah, LXX 7a mpwrordxia, 
mpowroroxeia, Vulg. primogenita (neut. pl.), ‘ birth- 
right,’ ‘right of the firstborn’; >xi gd’él, LXX 
ayxuorevs, ayxicTevwy, RuTpwrys, cvyyerys, Vulg. 
cognatus, propinquus, ultor, ‘next-of-kin’; x3, 
g@al, LUXX ayxorebw, duTpdw, etc., Vulg. propin- 
quitatis jure retinere, eruere, redimere, etc., ‘act as 
next-of-kin’ ; n>xa, gé’ullah, LXX dyxucrela, Abrpor, 
Urpwors, etc., Vulg. propinguitas, ete. On békhér, 
go él, and derivatives, see further below. 

lil. INHERITANCE. The fact that the terms for 
hewr, etc., for the most part meant originally, and 
continued to mean, possess, etc., indicates a certain 
lack of emphasis on the difference between inherit- 
ance and other ways of acquiring and holding 
property. Land, the most important kind of 
property, belonged to the family and the clan 
rather than to individuals, as is shown by the 
Jubilee and other land laws. All land was, as it 
were, entailed. Other property too—cattle, slaves, 
and, in some instances, wives—was inherited. The 
heir succeeded to the headship of the family, 
which included thé control of the family property. 
Moreover, the heir succeeded as a right, according 
to law and custom; he took possession of what 
had become his. Wills were unknown in ancient 
Israel, though sometimes (cf. below) a father would 
interfere with the natural course of things to benefit 
a favourite son. The phrase ‘set thy house in 
order,’ 9725 1s, shows that a dying man would 
sometimes arrange the disposition of his property, 
and the future status of the members of his family; 
but probably in accordance with recognized custom, 
if not with binding law. The blessing of the 
dying father would usually confirm the firstborn 
in his right, but might also, as in the blessings of 
Isaac and Jacob, transfer it to someone else. 

iii. RIGHT OF THE FIRSTBORN, BIRTHRIGHT. 
The prevailing custom, which is everywhere taken 
for granted, was that the eldest son succeeded his 
father as head of the family, and took the largest 
share of the property. Thus we have the special 
terms békhér, békhérah, for ‘firstborn,’ ‘right of 
the firstborn.’ The genealogies, Gn 5, etc., mention 
the firstborn, and him only. 1 Ch 5! speaks of 
Reuben having an original right of pre-eminence, 
which he lost by misconduct. In 2Ch 21* Jehoram 
succeeds Jehoshaphat, ‘because he was the békhér.’ 
Probably the eldest son, if an adult, succeeded to 
the high priesthood; but the exceptions were 
numerous, both in the royal and sacerdotal dyn- 
asties. According to Ex 137, JE, the firstborn of 
every mother was sacred to J”. In Dt 21” the 
békhérah is a ‘double portion,’ o37 ». The differ- 
ence of status between the mothers of a man’s 
children, often only loosely defined, was a fruitful 


source of discord as to the békhérah. Reuben, 
the son of an inferior wife, is reckoned as Jacob’s 
békhor; he is deposed for misconduct, not on ac- 
count of his mother’s status. On the other hand, 
Sarah claims that, because Ishmael is the son of 
a concubine, he shall not even share the inheritance 
with Isaac, Gn 21", Evidently, the prior right of 
the son of the wife over that of the concubine 
depended upon the feeling of the father towards 
mother and son, and probably also on the influence 
of the mother’s family. 

iv. CASES WHERE THE FIRSTBORN WAS PASSED 
OVER FOR OTHERS—JUNIOR RIGHT. The excep- 
tions to the rule of the succession of the eldest 
son are numerous and striking. The line of 
divine election among the patriarchs usually 
passes through younger sons, Abraham apparently, 
Isaac, Jacob. According to 1 Ch 5':?, the békhérah 
was transferred from Reuben to Joseph. In Gn 
49 Jacob puts Ephraim before his elder brother 
Manasseh. According to Ex 77 (P), Moses was 
the junior of Aaron. David was the youngest 
son of Jesse; and Solomon, one of the youngest, 
at any rate, among the many sons of David. We 
may take the circumstances of the succession of 
Solomon as typical. The father would often secure 
the succession for a favourite son by appointing 
him his successor, or even by associating him with 
himself in his lifetime. Such arrangements have 
always been common, especially in the East. The 
favourite wife would often be the one last married, 
and the favourite son the youngest. Apart from 
2 Ch 21%, it is never stated that the eldest son 
succeeded his father as a right. Great men with 
large harems and numerous families would follow 
the example of the kings. The transference of 
the bekhérah from Reuben to Joseph, and from 
Esau to Jacob, shows that such a change might be 
made for sufficient cause, and therefore, of course, 
on any plausible pretext: a case is mentioned in 
1Ch 26". A further proof of the occasional trans- 
ference of the békhérah at the will of the father 
is the prohibition of the practice in Dt 21°’, 

The frequent succession of youngest sons suggests 
that the very widespread custom of ‘Junior Right’ 
or succession by the youngest existed in pre-mon- 
archical Israel, and survived in some measure in 
later times. J. Jacobs (Studies in Biblical Arche- 
ology, p. 47), partly following Sir H. Maine, says: 
‘The custom would naturally arise during the 
later stages of the pastoral period, when the 
elder sons would in the ordinary course of events 
have set up for themselves by the time of the 
father’s death. The youngest would in these 
circumstances naturally step into the father’s 
shoes, and acquire the patria potestas, and with 
it the right of sacrificing to the family gods by 
the paternal hearth.’ On the other hand, when 
the heir was a minor, the inheritance was probably 
often seized by adult kinsmen. Witness the con- 
stant complaints of the wrongs done to orphans. 

vy. WHO INHERITED WHEN THERE WERE NO SONS. 
In Nu 275-10 (P), in connexion with the daughters of 
Zelophehad, the following provision is made for this 
and similar cases: ‘If aman die and have noson, ye 
shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 
If he have no daughter, ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. If he have no brethren, ye shall 
give his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. If 
his father have no brethren, ye shall give his in- 
heritance unto his kinsman, 7%, who is next to 
him in his clan, 775¥>.’ In Nu 36° it is further 
provided that heiresses must marry in their own 
clan. Though the law itself is late, the provisions 
are obvious and probably ancient, except perhaps 
the preference given to daughters. A member of 
another clan marrying an heiress joined her clan, 
Ezr 26, Neh 7%, cf. BERIAH. Jeremiah’s acquisi- 
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tion of his uncle’s field, Jer 32’, is an example of 
the rights of a kinsman in the family property. 

Jacob’s action in reckoning Ephraim and Man- 
asseh as his sons is doubtless by pice of cases of 
adoption. Similarly, women would sometimes, as 
in the case of Sarah, Rachel, and Leah, reckon 
children born to their husbands by their slaves as 
their own; but, as we have seen, the rights of such 
children were uncertain. In 1Ch 2**% a genealogy 
is traced through the issue of a Jewess and an 
Egyptian. Abraham, Gn 15%, expects that his 
slave will be his heir, cf. Pr 308, where, however, 
the translation is not certain. The last two cases 
would also be typical. 

The succession is as a rule confined to the father’s 
kin on account of the family sacra. W.R. Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 95) 
points out that women could not inherit in early 
Arabia (cf. Benzinger, p. 355), and that there could 
be no question of a widow inheriting because she 
was a part of a man’s property, and went with the 
rest of the estate to the heir. This principle is 
illustrated in Israel by the law of the levirate 
marriage, the case of Ruth, the incident in 2S 
1645-23, and the incident of Adonijah and Abishag 
—to succeed to the king’s widow implied succeeding 
to the throne. By the law of the levirate marriage 
(Dt 255°; ef. Gn 38, Ru 4) the firstborn son of a 
man’s widow by his brother, or go’él, became his 
heir; (cf. GOEL, MARRIAGE, and see Driver on Dt 
2558), 

vi. PROVISION FOR CHILDREN OTHER THAN THE 
CHIEF Herr. The principle that the land belongs 
to the family, involves the providing for the rest of 
the family by the head who controls the family 
property. Probably, in early times the maintenance 
of younger children was provided for according to 
this principle by customs no longer traceable. 
Abraham, however, sends his younger children 
away with gifts (Gn 25° [JE]); according to 
2 Ch 11% Rehoboam dispersed his sons among the 
walled towns of Judah and Benjamin, made ample 
provision for them, and gave them wives, in order 
to secure the throne for a favourite son, Abijah. 
Sons would often be got rid of in this fashion to 
secure an undisputed succession for a favourite. 
Other typical cases are those of Ishmael and 
Jephthah, who were sent away without any share 
of the inheritance. Daughters would almost 
always be married ; unmarried daughters would be 
kept and have husbands found for them by their 
brothers, and where there were sons there would 
be no question of their sharing the inheritance. 
Job 42% specially mentions that Job’s daughters 
shared with their brothers, doubtless because this 
was exceptional. 

Dt 21° speaks of the father ‘causing the son to 
inherit that which he hath,’ which seems to imply 
some power on the part of the father to determine 
the inheritance of his property (Dillm., Driver, i./.; 
ef. ii.). But this is strictly limited by the context, 
and it must have been similarly limited by ancient 
custom. The law, probably, is partly a protest 
against the violation of such, and partly a pro- 
vision for new conditions. There is nothing in the 
history to suggest the subdivision of the family 
land at each successive generation. Benzinger 
(p. 354) is doubtful whether any such subdivision 
took place. It seems very unlikely. Unless, 
therefore, the above Deut. es are confined to 
personal property they are probably late, perhaps 
were never effective. 

The New Testament. No question of the laws or 
customs of inheritance arises in connexion with 
the NT. Christ is the (firstborn) son and heir 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
127 ete., and in He 1°); Christians are heirs of 
God’s promises, etc. (Ro 8”, Gal 3” 41-7, He 61, 


Ja 2 etc.). The figure of inheritance is also used in 
reference to Abraham, and to the Israelites, ete. 
Avad7jxn is often translated ‘testament’ by AV, 
especially in reference to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lk 22” ete., 1Co 11”), but it 
should be ‘covenant,’ except perhaps in He 9} 1’, 
where the rendering ‘testament’ is defended by 
many scholars (see commentaries, 7./.). has 
‘covenant’ throughout, often with ‘testament’ in 
the margin, except that in He 91% 1” ‘testament’ is 

laced in the text, and the margin states that the 
Greek word means either ‘ covenant’ or ‘ testament.’ 
In Lk 1213 we read that ‘one said unto him, Master, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.’ 
See also INHERITANCE. 


LiveratTuRE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 354ff.; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heb. Arch. p. 348 ff. ; Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Archeology, p. 48 ff. See also Sanday-Headlam on Ro 81217 ; 
Beyschlag, V7’ Theol. i. 385f., ii. 346 ; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, 
Index ; Westcott, Hebrews, 167-169. W.H. BENNETT. 


HELAH (axbn ‘rust’?).—One of the wives of 
Ashhur the ‘father’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 4°-7. See 
GENEALOGY. 


HELAM (ob, in 2S 10 with n locale noon and 
the Massoretic note x yn’. Budde, however, main- 
tains that oxdp is the correct form).—The Aram- 
zans from beyond the river,* whom Hadarezer 
summoned to his aid, came to Helam (2S 101%) 
and were there met and defeated by David (v.1%). 
As far as the form of the word is concerned, 075 
in v.16 might mean ‘their army’ (so Aq. éy duvamer 
avtav, followed by Thenius). There can, however, 
be little doubt that the LXX (Ai\du), Pesh. and 
Targ. are right in taking it as a proper name (so 
Ewald, Hist. iii. 155 n. 2; Bertheau, Weilh., Driver, 
Budde, Kittel). Cornill, upon the ground of the 
LXX ‘Hiidu, introduces Helam also in Ezk 47% 
(cf. also Bertholet, ad Joc.). In this case it must 
have lain on the border between Damascus and 
Hamath. J. A. SELBIE. 


HELBAH (7257).—A town of Asher, Jg 1%. Its 
identity is quite uncertain. (For various attempts 
to fix its site, see Moore, ad Joc.). 


HELBON (j\5q).—A place from which wine was 
brought to Tyre, Ezk 27%. It is the modern 
Halbiéin on the east slope of Antilebanon, about 
13 miles N. of Damascus. The region around, on 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, is remarkable for 
its vineyards to-the present day. The wine of 
Helbon is mentioned also in the cuneiform texts, 
and the Persian kings are said to have preferred it 
to any other. It has sometimes been wrong] 
supposed that Helbon is to be identified wit 
Aleppo. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP® iii. 471f.; Del. Paradies, 
281; Wetzstein, ZDMG xi. (1857) 490ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pail. 
341; Schrader, COT? ii. 121 ; Bertholet on Ezk 2718, 

C. R. CONDER. 

HELDAI (353; B Xodded, A Xodéal).—1«The 
captain of the military guard appointed for the 
twelfth monthly course of the temple service 
(1 Ch 2715). He is probably to be identified with 
‘Heleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite,’ one 
of David’s thirty heroes (2S 23%; A ‘Add¢, B 
omits). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11°; B X6do6, 
A. Xod55 and ‘EAdd) the name is more correctly 
given as Heled. The form Heldai is supported 
by Zec 6° (see below), and should probably be 
restored in the other two passages. 

2, According to Zec 6°, one of a small band 
who brought gifts of gold and silver from Babylon 
to those of the exiles who had returned under 


* The Euphrates, not the Orontes as Hitzig maintains. 
Wellh. Sam. 179 f. 


See 
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Zerubbabel. From these gifts Zechariah was 
bidden to make a crown for Joshua the high 
priest, which was to be placed in the temple as 
a memorial of Heldai and his companions. In 
v.44 Helem (abn) is clearly an error for Heldai; 
the Peshitta in both places reads Holdai or Huldai 
(wap SQuu). J. F. STENNING. 


HELEB (255 2 S 23”),—See HELDAI 1. 
HELED (155 1 Ch 115°).—See HELDAI 4. 


HELEK (pn ‘portion’).— Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, Nu 26*°, Jos 177 P. Patronymic, Hele- 
kites, Nu 26°. 


HELEM.—41. (obn) A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7%, 
‘The name must be altered to aonin (v.*) to fit the 
context ; otherwise we should have o?7 in y.* in- 
stead of opin’ (Kittel in SBOT). 2. (on) An exile 
who was sent from Babylon with gifts of gold and 
silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, Zec 64. He 
is called in v.!° Heldai (15n). LXX has rots dropé- 
vovowv, not treating this and other nouns in the 
same passage as proper names. 


HELEPH (abn).—A town on the border of 
Naphtali, Jos 19°. Although mentioned in the 
Talmud (Megillah i. 1, see Neubauer, Géog. d. 
Talm. 224), Heleph has not been identified. 


HELEZ (75p ‘vigour’; B Zédqs, A “EAAqs, 
Lue. Xé)dns).—4. One of David’s thirty heroes 
(2S 2376). He is described as ‘the Paltite,’ 7.e. 
a native of Beth-pelet in the Negeb of Judah 
(cf. Jos 15%, Neh 1176). But in the two parallel 
lists (1 Ch 1127 and 27?°) both the Hebrew text and 
the LXX (6 Pedwvel ; 6 éx Paddovs) read ‘the Pelon- 
ite,’ a variant which is supported by cod. A at 
2S 2376 (6 PeAAwvel ; B reads 6 KedwGet) ; the former 
reading is further inconsistent with 1 Ch 27%, 
where Helez is expressly designated as ‘of the 
children of Ephraim.’ From the latter passage 
we learn that he was in command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course 
of the temple service. See PELONITE. 

2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 2”. J. F. STENNING. 


HELI (‘Hiei = Heb. by). —1. The father of 
Joseph, in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 3%. 2. An 
ancestor of Ezra, 2 Es 1°. Omitted in parallel 
passages, 1 Es 8?, Ezr 77-3. See GENEALOGY. 


HELIODORUS (‘Hd:ddwpos).—The chancellor (6 
érl Tov mpayudtrwr) of Seleucus Iv. Philopator. At 
the instigation of APOLLONIUS (which see), he was 
sent by the king to plunder the private treasures 
kept in the temple at Jerus. ; but he was prevented 
from carrying out his design by a great apparition 
(émcpavla),—a horse with a terrible rider struck him 
to the ground, while two young men scourged 
him severely. H. was carried out of the temple 
by his guards speechless and prostrate, but was 
restored at the intercession of the high priest 
Onias (2 Mac 37). Some have supposed that the 
discomfiture of H. was due to a device of Onias 
(cf. v.*2, so Rawlinson in Speaker’s Comm.). Jos., 
who seems to have been unacquainted with 2 Mac, 
makes no mention of the mission of H.; but in 
4 Mac 4 asimilar story is related of Apollonius. In 
B.c. 175 H. murdered Seleucus, and attempted to 
seize the Syrian crown; but he was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamus and his brother Attalus, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, 
ascended the throne (App. Syr. 45; Liv. xli. 24), 
There is commonly supposed to be a reference to 
H. in Dn 11”, but the interpretation of the passage 


is doubtful (cf. Bevan im Joc.). Further, H. is 
frequently reckoned as one of the ¢en or the three 
kings of Dn 77. H. A. WHITE. 


HELKAI (‘p>5, perh. shortened for 7p5q).—A 
priest (Neh 12%), See GENEALOGY. 


HELKATH (np>z and npbn ‘portion,’ ‘posses- 
sion’).—A Levitical city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19% 2131, The site is uncertain. The 
same place, owing perhaps to a textual error, 
appears in 1 Ch 6” [Heb. ©] as Hukok. 


HELKATH-HAZZURIM.—The name given to 
the spot at Gibeon where the fatal combat took 
place between the twelve champions chosen on 
either side from the men of Abner and Joab, 2S 
216, The name ovr njbn means ‘the field of sword 
edges.’ This is accepted by Driver (Text of Sam. 
ad loc.), who compares Ps 89*4 [Eng.*] i290 x ‘the 
edge of his sword.’ Others prefer to follow the 
LXX pepls rSv ériBovAwy and read onkn ‘nm ‘the 
field of the liers in wait’ (so Ewald, Hist. iii. 114; 
Wellh. Sam. ad loc.; Budde, SBOT, ad loc.). 
Thenius reads oy" ‘n ‘the field of the adversaries.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HELKIAS (Xedxias, Gr. form of Heb. =n, 
Hilkiah ; in AV of Apocr. reproduced as Chelcias, 
Helkias, and Helchiah; RV uniformly Helkias). 
—1. The high priest Hilkiah in Josiah’s reign. 
He is mentioned in 1 Es 18=2 Ch 358 as a 
governor of the temple, subscribing handsomely 
to Josiah’s great Passover ; in 1 Es 8! (cf. Ezr 7) 
as the great-grandfather of Ezra; and in Bar 17 
as father of Joakim, who was governor of the 
temple in the reign of Zedekiah. 2. A distant 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar lL’). 3. The father of 
Susanna (Sus vv. 2-29), J. T. MARSHALL. 


HELL.—The term used in Old English to desig- 
nate the world of the dead generally, with all the 
sad and painful associations of the dark region 
into which the living disappear. In modern Eng- 
lish it has the specific sense of the place and con- 
dition of penalty destined for the finally impenitent 
among the dead. With this it expresses also the 
abode of evil spirits. It is cognate or connected 
with the German hehlen=hide, hiillen =cover, 
A.S. helan, Lat. celare, etc. It appears in much 
the same form in many of the European lan- 
guages: Ger. hélle, Sw. helvete, Go. halja, Da. hel- 
vede, Du. hel, Ice. hel, O.H.G. hella, A.S. hel, 
helle, M.E. helle (cf. Chaucer, CZ’ 1202). The 
Teutonic base, hal=hide, akin to kal, kar (in the 
older form), is supposed by Skeat to be a ‘ develop- 
ment from a root skar, of which the meaning was 
to cover.’ Etymologically, therefore, the term de- 
notes the covered, hidden, unseen place. 

In our AV the word ‘hell’ is unfortunately used 
as the rendering of three distinct words with 
different ideas. It represents (1) the Sixy of the 
Heb. OT, and the déys of the LXX and the NT, 
which have the general sense of the ‘realm of the 
dead.’ In this employment of the word the AV 
translators were justified so far by the sense which 
it had in their day, and by the fact that it was 
applied to the world of the departed generally in 
the Creeds, in Spenser, in Chaucer, in medieval 
miracle and mystery plays, and in Old English 
religious poetry. It isnot the only word which the 
translators of 1611 used as an equivalent for ring 
and déys. At times they used ‘the pit’ (Nu 16*-*), 
and in a number of cases ‘the grave’ (Gn 37%, 
1S 2%, Job 79 1438, Ps 30% 49: ete.). But ‘hell’ 
is their most usual rendering in the OT (Dt 32”, 
2 S 228, Ps 161° 18° 116 1398, Pr 5° 77” 9" ete.), and 
the rendering to which they adhered in all the NT 
passages, however different in their shades of 
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meaning, in which they found some form of géns 
(Mt 112 1638, Lk 12° 16%, Ac 27-81, 1 Co 15°, Rev 
138 68 20114), Tt is now an entirely misleading 
rendering, especially in the NT passages. The 
English Revisers, therefore, have substituted 
‘Hades’ for ‘hell’ in the NT. In the OT they 
allow the word ‘hell’ to remain in the text of Is 14, 
and give Sheol in the margin. In the poetical 
books they usually give Sheol in the text; while 
in the historical Hooks they place Sheol in the 
margin, and allow the renderings ‘the grave’ and 
‘the pit’ to stand in the text. In the American 
Revision the word ‘hell’ is entirely discarded in 
this connexion (as are also the terms ‘the grave,’ 
‘the pit’), and with a wise consistency Sheol is 
substituted all through the text of the OT, as 
Hades is in the text of the NT. (See also article 
on HADES). 

The word ‘hell’ is used (2) as equivalent to 
rdprapos in the verbal form raprapwoas in 2 P 2 (cf. 
Jude’). In that passage it is retained by the RV, 
though it might be better rendered ‘cast them 
down to Tartarus.’ The particular case in view 
there is that of the punishment of fallen angels, 
and the word is applied to the intermediate scene 
and condition of penalty in which those offenders 
are detained, held in chains of darkness, in reserve 
for the final judgment. In this one instance the 
NT adopts the heathen term for ‘hell’—the word 
which in Plato (Phed. 113 E) designates the place 
into which the incurably corrupt are hurled with 
a view to their endless imprisonment ; and which 
in Homer (Zdiad, viii. 13, etc.) is the name given to 
the murky abyss, lying as deep beneath Hades as 
earth is beneath the sun, in which the sins of 
insurgent and defeated immortals, Kronos, Japetos, 
and the Titans, are punished. 

In this the paragraph in question, together with 
the corresponding passage in the Ep. of Jude (v.°), 
attaches itself to ideas on the subject of the punish- 
ment of angels, which have a considerable place in 
the literature of Judaism, especially the apocalyp- 
tic writings. These ideas assumed strange and 
amorphous forms, unlike anything in the NT, as 
regards both the place and the nature of the 
penalty. The Book of Jubilees and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, ¢.g., both speak of the fallen angels as 
‘tormented in chains,’ and the former represents 
them as bound in the depths of the earth until the 
day of the great judgment (Bk. of Jub 5% 7248 
2271 2427 etc., Apoc. of Bar 5619-15), The Book of 
Enoch dilates at greatest length on these things. 
Enoch is described as receiving a commission to 
announce the impending judgment of the fallen 
angels. Their leader, Az&zel, is doomed to be 
covered with darkness until the great day of judg- 
ment. The prison in which they are confined until 
the day of decision consigns them to the final 
retribution, is seen by Enoch. It is described as 
different from the abyss of fire, in the extremest 
depth of earth, into which they are in the end to 
be cast, and in certain parts of the book this pre- 
liminary place of punishment is represented, as 
was the case also with the Tartaros of the Greeks, 
as in the void at the end of heaven and earth 
(Bk. of Enoch 10° 13?! 18! 217 546 9024), 

The word ‘hell’ is used (3), and more properly, 
as the equivalent of yeévya, the designation of 
the place and state of the just retribution 
reserved for the finally impenitent after the 
judgment. This word yeévva (less correctly, in 
view of its derivation from the Aramaic, yéevya), 
Gehenna, occurs twelve times in the NT, and for 
the most part only in the Synoptists. It is not 
found in the Johannine writings, nor in the Bk. of 
Acts, nor in any of the Epistles except once in one 
of the Catholic Hop! (Ja3°). Butin the Synoptical 
Gospels it is found eleven times, and in a variety 
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of phrases—‘in danger of the Gehenna of fire’ 
(Mt 5”), ‘to be cast into Gehenna’ (Mt 5”: 189, 
Mk 9*: 47), to ‘destroy . . . in Gehenna’ (Mt 10%), 
‘the child of Gehenna’ (Mt 23"), the ‘ damnation ’ 
or ‘judgment of Gehenna’ (Mt 23°), to ‘go into 
Gehenna’ (Mk 9%), to ‘cast into Gehenna’ (Lk 12°). 
It is found, therefore, in each of the three Synop- 
tists. In all the instances of its use in the Gospels 
it is given as a word from Christ’s own lips, and in 
one case we have the parallel narrative of Mt and 
Mk (Mt 18, Mk 9%). It belongs to the tradition 
common to the first two evangelists, and there is 
every reason to believe that it forms part of the 
primitive report of Christ’s words. Hence the 
importance of defining with all due care its precise 
sense, point, and connotation. 

This term Gehenna, yeévva, which is the solemn 
NT designation of hell, represents the Aram. 373 
and the Heb. 037 »’1 ‘the valley of Hinnom’ (Neh 
11%), more fully o3773 °3 ‘the valley of the son of 
Hinnom’ (Jos 15 1816, 2 Ch 28%, Jer 7°"), and °32 13 
037 ‘the valley of the children of Hinnom’ (2 kK 
23, acc. to the Kethib). It is taken by some to 
mean the ‘valley of howling’ or ‘the valley of 
lamentation,’ 037°3 being supposed to come from an 
obsolete j37 (Arab. hanna, ‘cry’ or‘ wail’). But far 
more probably the Hinnom is a personal name. The 
place so named after one unknown was a deep 
narrow gorge in the vicinity of Jerusalem, under- 
stood to be on the south side, forming a continua- 
tion of the valley of Gihon and separating the hill 
of Zion from the ‘hill of Evil Counsel.’ It is 
usually identified with the modern Wady er-Rebdabi, 
though this is contested by some (see Conder in 
Encyc. Brit. xiii. 640). It is repeatedly mentioned 
in the OT. The border of Judah is described as 
going up ‘ by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto 
the south side of the Jebusite . . . and to the top 
of the mountain that lieth before the valley of 
Hinnom westward’; while the border of Benjamin 
is said to have ‘come down to the end of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of the son 
of Hinnom’ and to have ‘descended to the valley 
of Hinnom to the side of Jebusi on the south’ 
(Jos 158 1816; cf. Neh 11°). It is described as ‘ by 
the entry of the East gate’ (Jer 19°), and as having 
the valley of Tophet or Topheth in it (2 K 23, 
Jer 751 19°), Jerome speaks of it as having been 
of old a pleasant place, and as having again in his 
own time the attraction of gardens. But under 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon it was made the 
scene of the gross and cruel rites of heathen 
worship, idolatrous Jews passing their children 
through the fire there to Molech (2 Ch 28% 3835, 
Jer 7°). Hence king Josiah, when he put down 
the idolatrous priests who had burned incense 
to Baal under the apostate kings of Judah, also 
‘defiled Topheth, which is in the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man might make his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire to 
Molech’ (2 K 231), It was also declared by 
Jeremiah that the place should be ‘no more called 
Tophet, nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
The oe of Slaughter’ (Jer 19%). Aftef its 
pollution by the pious son of Amon it became an 
object of horror to the Jews, and is said to have 
been made a receptacle for bones, the bodies of 
beasts and criminals, refuse and all unclean things 
(so Kimchi). The terrible associations of the 
place, the recollections of the horrors perpetrated 
in it and the defilement inflicted on it, the fires 
said to have been kept burning in it in order to 
consume the foul and corrupt objects that were 
thrown into it, made it a natural and unmistak- 
able symbol of dire evil, torment, wasting penalty, 
absolute ruin. So it came to designate the 
place of future punishment, and the Talmudic 
theology spoke of the door of hell as being in 
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the valley of Hinnom (Barclay, City of the Great 
King, p. 90). 

It has not this sense in the OT. The nearest 
approach to it is in such a passage as that in which 
the prophet makes the demand, ‘Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring fire? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?’ (Is 33%). 
But the place is not mentioned there, and the fires 
in question are not those of a retribution after 
death, but those of the divine wrath and righteous- 
ness which now and on earth search all sinners, 
those in Sion no less than those in Assyria. The 
terrible description of judgment with which the 
Second Isaiah closes his great prophecy of grace 
might seem even more in point (Is 6674). It is 
possible that the horrors of the valley of Hinnom 
suggested the awful figures in which the prophet 
there declares of the returning Israelites, that they 
shall ‘look upon the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed’ against Jehovah, ‘for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh’ (RV). 
But apart from the fact that here again the place 
is not named, and from the question whether the 
passage may not be of too early a date (as Dillmann 
supposes) for such a colouring, the vengeance 
which is intimated is not one that is to be looked 
for in the other world, but one which overtakes 
the transgressors in this world in the form of 
miserable overthrow and uttermost dishonour. It 
assumed this sense, however, in the period between 
the close of OT prophecy and the Christian era. 
By the time when Christ taught and the apostles 
preached, the word Gehenna had a well-understood 
meaning. We can follow the history of the term, 
and see how it came to have that sense. The 
history shows us also the variations in the appli- 
cation of the word, and the different ideas which 
were connected with it. 

The OT itself offered the point of issue for the 
process of development. As its view of the future 
became enlarged, and the old notion of a Sheol 
which was without moral distinctions, and dealt 
out to all the dead the same joyless inane exist- 
ence, began to give place to the loftier and more 
definite conception of a future embracing a resur- 
rection, the foundations of the doctrine of a heaven 
anda hell were laid. The idea of a final judgment, 
which went with that of a resurrection (Dn 12°), led 
naturally to the twofold expectation of a special 
place of reward for the righteous, and a special 
place of punishment for the unrighteous in a world 
beyond the grave. The Jewish literature shows 
us how this belief shaped itself. It makes it plain, 
too, that Gehenna, as the definite place of future 
retribution, was originally understood to be some- 
thing distinct from Sheol or Hades, though other 
ideas were attached to it now and again or in particu- 
lar schools. The apocalyptic writings are of special 
importance in this matter, and the Bk. of Enoch 
above all others. It is perhaps in it that we have 
the first definite occurrence of the word as the 
designation of the place of just retribution destined 
for the wicked after the final judgment. In Enoch, 
however, as in the apocalyptic writings in general, 
there is much that is fantastic, and the statements 
which meet us in different parts of the book are by 
no means uniform. In certain sections, which are 
probably more deeply affected by Hellenic ways of 
thinking, Hades appears as a preliminary scene 
of reward and punishment, and is represented as 
lying in the remotest tract beyond the ocean. In 
it the souls of dead men wait the final condition, 
and have a foretaste of that condition. This 
moralised Hades is described as having in it inter- 
mediate abodes of four distinct kinds for four 
different orders of men: one for the righteous who 
died of oppression, and another for the rest of the 
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righteous dead; one for sinners who were not 
judged by injustice or persecution on earth, and 
another for those who paid part of the penalty of 
their offences in their lifetime here (Bk. of Enoch 
5. 22. 1037 etc.). More usually these preliminary 
scenes of weal and woe were spoken of as only two 
—one for the good, called also Paradise and the 
Garden of Eden; and one for the evil, separated 
from the other by a wall or gulf, and called, at 
least in the later Jewish books, by the name 
Gehinnom, Gehenna. In the Slavonic Hnoch, again, 
or The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the second of 
the seven heavens is the prison-house of the 
apostate angels who wait the eternal judgment, 
and the northern region of the third heaven is the 
place of punishment prepared for those who did 
not honour God (chs. 7 and 10). In the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs the place in which the 
spirits of the lawless are confined with a view to 
their punishment is the second heaven (Test. of 
Levi, ch. 3). In the literature of Alexandrian 
Judaism, on the other hand, in which we have the | 
doctrine of an incorporeal immortality, and the 
idea that the souls of the pious dead are received 
at once by God into heaven, Hades is the place of 
punishment for the wicked dead, and is again 
practically identified with Gehenna (Wis 310-14 410-19 
51 etc. ; ct. Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. viii. 11, 14). 
There is evidence enough, therefore, that opinion 
varied at different periods and in different sections 
of Judaism. In the theology of the Talmud and 
Midrash, Gehinnom, Gehenna meant the scene of 
penalty, while in certain phases of Jewish belief 
it appears to have been regarded at once as a 
place of punishment for the heathen and as a place 
of purgatorial detention for imperfect Israelites. 
But with all this there is reason to say that its 
original sense was that of the final place of retri- 
bution, that it was distinguished from Hades and 
from every form of an intermediate state, and that 
it had this meaning with the Jewish people gener- 
ally (however it might be with the speculations of 
the schools) in Christ’s time. The apocalyptic 
writings, which speak of a separation of the just 
from the unjust between death and the resur- 
rection, also speak of a final punishment after the 
judgment, and describe the place of that retri- 
bution in terms which point to Gehenna. Enoch 
seems to identify it with the local Ge-Hinnom. 
He comes to the middle of earth, and sees a happy 
region of hills and valleys. But between the holy 
hills he sees an accursed valley where ‘shall be 
gathered together all those who speak with their 
mouths unseemly words against God, and speak 
impudently of his majesty’ (Bk. of Enoch 27?-*), 
Elsewhere in the same apocalypse this place of 
final retribution is described as ‘in the midst of 
the earth’ and ‘full of fire’ (907%), And in 
express terms the Fourth Book of Ezra speaks 
of the ‘gulf of torments’ and the ‘furnace of 
Gehenna’ that shall be revealed (6!-4 75°, Churton). 
‘Hell,’ therefore, as expressed by yeévva in the NT, 
is not the penal side of Hades (so, ¢.g., Grimm’s 
Wilkit Clavis, etc.), but the final retributive scene 
and condition (see Meyer on Mt 5”). 

It has further to be asked whether the term 
‘hell,’ Gehenna, in the NT expresses the idea of a 
penal condition that is permanent. What the 
common belief of the Jews was on the subject of 
the nature and the duration of the final retribution 
at the time to which the NT writings belong, is a 
disputed question, and one by no means easy to 
answer. ‘The literature, however, that is most 
pertinent to the question does not favour the idea | 
that the doctrine of an ultimate restoration of all 
souls was the prevalent doctrine among the Jews 
of that period. It leaves us a choice between two 
views, annihilation and everlasting punishment, 
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and the conclusion to which it points is that the 
latter was the belief of the great mass of the 
people. The apocryphal books speak in the most 
unambiguous terms of the lot of the wicked dead 
as final and enduring. In the Bk. of Judith, for 
example, the vengeance of the day of judgment is 
described as ‘fire and worms’ in the flesh of those 
who rise up against Israel, which ‘they shall feel 
and weep for ever’ (167). In one of the Bks. of 
Maccabees the lot of the tyrant is declared to be 
‘eternal torture by fire,’ and ‘interminable tor- 
ments’ (4 Mac 98° 10"), Another of these books 
speaks of the ‘furnace of hell,’ and of the despisers 
of the Most High as doomed to be ‘ henceforth in 
torments, always in pain and anguish of seven 
kinds’ (4 Ezr 7°79 8), As a general rule, the 
pseudepigraphic writings are equally explicit. 
They speak of the penalty of the wicked as an 
‘everlasting curse’; of the last day as a ‘day of 
judgment and punishment and affliction upon the 
revilers to eternity’; of the ‘abyss of fire’ in 
which the impious shall be ‘locked up for all 
eternity’; of a ‘just judgment, in eternity for 
ever’ (Bk. of Enoch 5® 6224-11 1011-14 972.3 ; ef, Apoc. 
Bar 44° etc.). The testimony of Josephus, too, 
with all necessary abatements, is to the effect that 
both Pharisees and Essenes believed in everlast- 
ing punishment (B/II. viii. 11, 14; Ané. XVIII. i. 3). 
On the other hand, the final retribution of the 
impenitent is in not a few cases expressed in terms 
of a destruction, a perdition, and the like (Ps. Sol 
318 99 128 131° 153, Bk. En 99" ete.) ; from which it 
is inferred that the penalty in question was re- 
garded as an ultimate extinction of being. Such 
expressions have to be read, however, in the light 
of the general Jewish conception of Sheol. So 
read they may convey the idea that there is no 
deliverance for the wicked from Sheol, but do not 
necessarily mean that the doom in question was 
absolute extinction of existence. They are also 
to be measured by other statements of a more 
definite and unmistakable kind, with which the 

are accompanied, and by the contrasts in which 
they are placed with descriptions of the lot of the 
righteous as an enduring one. In the Rabbinical 
books there is a wider variety of opinion. Gehenna 
appears there at times as a purgatory, and state- 
ments are found which indicate that at least at 
certain periods there were those who favoured the 
doctrine of annihilation, and those who inclined 
to the hope of a final universal restoration. But 
these were rather the dogmas. or speculations of 
the schools than the belief of the peopie, and they 
belong to a later period. Even in the case of the 
great Rabbis who spoke of a limited punishment, 
exception was made of certain classes of sinners. 
The school of Hillel, e.g., taught that sinners of 
the heathen and others were punished in Gehinnom 
for a space of twelve months, and afterwards were 
consumed. But the Minim (the Christians), the 
Epicureans, those who deny the divine origin of the 
Torah and the truth of the resurrection, and those 
who sin like Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, were said 
to ‘go down to Gehinnom,’ and to be ‘punished 
there to ages of ages.’ The same is the statement 
made, but at greater length and in still more ex- 
plicit terms, in the Rosh Hashshanah, in a passage 
which is described as the ‘classical passage of the 
Talmud’ on the subject (Plumptre, The Spirits in 
Prison, p. 52). The most probable conclusion 
appears to be this—that, while there were varia- 
tions in belief from time to time, especially in the 
direction of annihilation, and divergent specu- 
lations in the Rabbinical schools, the idea gener- 
ally connected with the term G'ehenna, ‘hell,’ in 
our Lord’s time was that of an irreversible doom 
for the wholly wicked, and that in His teaching 
as well as in that of His apostles the word was used 
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in its popular and prevalent sense (see Schiirer, 
HJP wi. ii. 183; Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, ii. 

. 440,791; Meyer, Comm. on Mt 5”; Holtzmann, 

and-Com. on Mt 5”, Mk 39 9%), 

Other terms are also used in the NT to express 
the penalty and the condition indicated by the 
word Gehenna, ‘hell.’ In the evangelical records 
of Christ’s own discourses such terms are found 
employed as ‘eternal fire’ ; ‘unquenchable fire’ ; 
the place where ‘their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched’; the ‘prison’ from which 
there is no coming out until ‘the last farthing’ is 
paid; ‘eternal punishment’ as contrasted with 
‘eternal life’; exclusion from the kingdom; 
banishment from Christ; ‘weeping and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth’; the ‘outer darkness,’ etc. 
(Mt 18%°, Mk 94-4, Mt 52-6, Lk 125% 59, Mt 25% 
71-28 1342 2530), Elsewhere the final destiny of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘the mist of darkness 
for ever’ (2 P 217); the ‘blackness of darkness for 
ever’ (Jude 1%) ; the ‘fierceness of fire’ and ‘ per- 
dition’ (He 10” #9); ‘great tribulation,’ ‘ burning 
with fire, being ‘without,’ the ‘second death,’ 
being cast into the ‘lake of fire,’ the ‘lake that 
burneth with brimstone and fire’ (Rev 2 188-9 
2215 911 906-14 918 20! 197); the ‘wrath to come,’ 
‘wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish,’ 
‘death,’ ‘ punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ro 2°, 2 Th 
19, Ro 28 671, Ph 3%, 2Th 1°). Beyond these 
terms of large suggestion, which are as remarkable 
for their variety as for their figurative force, the 
NT does not carry us. Theologians have gone 
further, and have ventured on many definitions of 
things left undefined in the Scriptures. They 
have distinguished between two forms of the 
future penalty, the pena sensus and the pena 
damni. They have spoken sometimes of the ‘ fire’ 
of Gehenna as a material fire (cf. Petavius, De 
Angel. iii. 5), and sometimes as a figurative (Origen, 
De Prin. ii. 4). They have indulged in fruitless 
questions regarding the locality of hell, the Limbus 
or ‘fringe’ of hell, and much else. The NT is silent 
on many things on which imagination and specu- 
lation have both spent themselves largely and to 
little profit. It speaks much less of the retri- 
bution of the impenitent than of the reward of the 
righteous. In what it does say of the former it 
gives no satisfaction to curious inquiry. It limits 
itself to intimations which address themselves to 
character and conduct, and which convey the im- 
pression of the untold moral issues that depend 
upon the present life. 
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S. D. F. SALMOND. 
HELLENISM.—See GREECE. 


HELM.—The helm is now the handle which 
moves the rudder, but it was formerly used loosely 
for the whole steering apparatus. ence in Ja 34 
itis given as tr® of rydddvov, arudder. It was Tind. 
who introduced ‘helm’ here, and he was followed 
by all the VSS except Gen., which has ‘rudder,’ 
and Rhem., which has ‘sterne.’ RV follows Gen- 
eva. The only other occurrence of 7. in NT is 
Ac 27, where Tind. and all after him give 
‘rudder.’ Wyclif’s word in both passages is 
‘governayle.’ See SHIP. 
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HELMET (yxip kébha' or yaa kébha'—Greek zrepi- 
kegahala) was probably made of skin as arule, since 
helmets of bronze (Goliath’s 1 S 175, and Saul’s 2. 
v.°8) are mentioned as something special. The form 
of an ancient helmet is shown in the illustration 
of Assyrian soldiers given under BATTERING-RAM. 
The helmets worn by the Romans were made 
either of leather (the galea) or of metal (the 
cassis). The helmet included plates to protect the 
cheeks, a band for the forehead, and a collar-like 
projection to protect the back of the neck. Such 
a helmet, when closed, showed little besides the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. (See illustrations in Lin- 
denschmit, Tables ix. x. and xxii.). 

Isaiah (59!’) describes the Lord as arming Him- 
self for His people with righteousness as a coat of 
mail, and with salvation as a helmet. It is clear 
from the parallelism existing between the two 
halves of the verse (righteousness = vengeance, 
salvation = zeal) that the passage means that God 
arises with punishment for the enemy and with 
deliverance for His people. The ‘helmet of 
salvation’ is the helmet of the Lord’s deliverance. 
St. Paul applies the phrase (Eph 6") differently ; 
on the Christian’s head rests (1 Th 58) a helmet of 
the hope of salvation. W. E. BARNES. 


HELON (jon ‘valorous’).—Father of Eliab, the 
prince of Zebulun at the first census, Nu 1° 27 
724. 29 1016 (P), 


HELP.— As a verb ‘help’ is used in AV in some 
archaic phrases: (1) Help forward, Zec 1 ‘I was 
but a little displeased and they helped forward the 
affliction,’ 2.c. aggravated. Golding uses the phrase 
in a good sense in Calvin’s Isaiah (on 40°), ‘ what 
an excellent consolation is this, to heare that God 
useth the service of Infidels, yea and when his 
Church hath need, to make all creatures put to 
their hands for the helping forward of our salva- 
tion.” Milton uses the verb without ‘forward’ in 
the same sense as in Zec, PL vi. 656— 

* Their armour helped their harm, crush’d in and bruised 

Into their substance pent.’ 
(2) Help to=furnish with, 1 Mac 8 ‘Whom they 
would help to a kingdom, those reign’ (ols 6’ av 
BotN\wrrac Bonbety Kal Baoirevery, Bacievoovow [SX 
Baotdevovow], RV ‘ Whomsoever they will to succour 
and to make kings, these do they make kings’). 
Cf. Piers Plowman, p. 27— 
‘Trywe charite 

That most helpe the men to hevene.’ 
(3) Help wp, Ec 4° ‘Woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth : for he hath not another to help 
him up’ (RV ‘lift him up’). So Is 498 Cov. ‘I 
wil make the a pledge for the people, so that thou 
shalt helpe up the earth agayne’; and Shaks. 
Timon, 1. 1. 107— 

‘Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after.’ 

Help, both as vb. and subst., has often a fuller 
meaning than ‘ assistance,’ it often means ‘ deliver- 
ance,’ almost as much as ‘salvation.’ See esp. 
Ps 60°. =108" ‘ Give us help from trouble: for vain 
is the help of man’ (aywn... ay, where the 
second word is usually tr? ‘salvation,’ as AVm, 
RVm; LXX Bojbea. .. cwrnpia; Vulg. ‘auxilium 
... salus’), Cf. Jer 8% Tay. ‘The harvest is 
gone, the sommer hath an ende, and we are not 
healped’; Ps 22° Coy. ‘ They called upon the, and 
were helped : they put their trust in the, and were 
not confounded’ (so Pr. Bk. ‘They called upon 
thee, and were holpen’). 


In Gn 218.20 Eve is described as ‘an help meet for’ Adam. 
The Heb. is the usual word for ‘help’ (jy), but the meaning is 
not, as vulgarly supposed ‘a help to Adam,’ one that will give 
herself to serve Adam. This mistake has caused the word 
“helpmate’ to be used of the wife (sometimes evidently under 


the impression that that is the term in Gn), as even Abp. 
Sharp, Works, rv. Ser. xii. ‘God made man first, and out of him 
created woman ; and declared withal, that he therefore created 
her that she might be a help-mate for the man.’ The meaning 
is a helper (the word is of course concrete as in Ps 70°) that 
will assist him in the work given him to do, carrying it on in 
the same spirit, as Vulg. ‘adjutorium similem sibi.’ The 
meaning is well illustrated by Southey, Wesley, ii. 188, ‘It had 
therefore been much impressed upon his [Whitefield’s] heart 
that he should marry, in order to have a help meet for him in 
the work whereunto he was called.’ Tindale’s trn is (218) ‘I 
will make hym an helper to beare him company.’ Cf. To 86 
‘Let us make unto him an aid like unto himself’ (Go,6dy Opeoray 
ava, exactly as LXX of Gn 230, RV ‘a helper like unto him’). 
Pennant, however (Brit. Zool. ‘The Hog’), uses the word 
‘helpmate’in this sense: ‘In Minorca the ass and the hog are 
eee helpmates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
e land.’ 


The plu. form ‘helps’ occurs thrice: (1) 2 Mac 
81° < Moreover he recounted unto them what helps 
their forefathers had found’ (dy7:Ajupers, RV ‘the 
help given from time to time in the days of their 
ancestors’). (2) Ac 2717 ‘they used helps, under- 
girding the ship’ (BonGelars éxpévr0). Page and Wal- 
pole’s note is good: ‘Cables passed round the hull 
and tightly secured on deck to prevent the timbers 
from starting, especially amidships, where in 
ancient ships with one large mast the strain 
was very great. The technical English word is 
Srapping, but the process is rarely employed now.’ 
See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 2, 
105, and art. SHIP. (3) 1 Co 12% ‘And God hath 
set some in the church, first apostles . . . helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues’ (TR dy7- 
Ajnwes, edd. dytiAjuwes, AV 1611, ‘helpes in 
governments’). See next article. 


In AV 1611 and in most edd. still, the past ptcp. is ‘holpen’ 
in Ps 838 8617, Is 313, Dn 1134, Lk 154; RV retains the form, but 
Amer. RY prefers ‘helped’ in all but the last. The past tense 
is always ‘helped’; and ‘ helped’ occurs as past ptcp. in 1 Ch 
520, 2 Ch 2615, Ps 287, Is 498. J. HASTINGS. 


HELPS (dyriAjuwves, opitulationes).—In LXX (in 
Pss [for several Heb. words], 1 Es, Sir, 2, 3 Mac) 
dvtiAnpuyts implies ‘succour,’ as of stronger to 
weaker, not the ‘help’ of an assistant to superior, 
e.g. Sir 11? rpocdeduevos d., 3 Mac a. €& odpdvov, cf. 
Jos. BJ Iv. v. 1. Similarly in papyri of the age of 
the Ptolemies d.=o7Gea, as in the phrase ruxet 
dvriurjupews (cf. 2 Mac 15’, 3 Mac 2°); while 
dvrudjumTwp is a style of the king with whom is 
asylum (xaraguyy, cf. 2S 22%). In NT it occurs 
only in 1 Co 12%, along with xvBepyjces, to which 
LXX usage attaches the meaning ‘ wise counsels’ 
(nibana Pr 15 1114 246 [Job 37% Symm., Pr 20 
Theod.]: so xuSepvay, Pr 12°, Wis 104 14°, Sus 1°; 
Hesych. paraphrases by povonrixal émiorjwar Kal 
gpovncers. Gloss. on Pr 1° ériorjun r&v rparropévwr). 
The list of God-given gifts to the Church enumer- 
ates ‘first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, 
next powers, next charisms of healings, succours, 
counsels, kinds of tongues’; while in the inter- 
rogative recapitulation, which follows in vv.*%, 
‘succours’ and ‘counsels’ fall out, probably as 
being less charismatic than the rest and more 
widely diffused among the brethren. This is con- 
firmed by the analogous list of charismata in Ro 
128-8, where the moral also is the same, viz. the 
duty of the many members to use their functional 
gifts for the common organic well-being. It is 
indeed hard to find in the latter list any single 
synonyms for ‘succours’ and ‘counsels’: rather 
they may well cover several things — the one, 
personal service (d:axovia, cf. Phoebe as didKovos, 
161), charity (6 weradidovs) or acts of mercy (6 €heGr) 5° 
the other, instruction (d:dacxada) and exhortation * 

* 6 xpoicrésevos is ambiguous, as (1) Phoebe is called xporreris 
moraay, 7.e. patroness (a patrona in relation to clientes, as it 
were), which probably has reference to beneficence rather than 
rule ; (2) rporracias (zatamovoupsivwy) 1S & recognized equivalent 
for &. (see Suicer, s.v.). This must be remembered even in 
1 Th 512, 
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(rapdxdnots). But in any case the various activities 
are so intermingled as to exclude special reference to 
any officials. We are still at the stage when func- 
tions in the ecclesia, not functionaries, are every 
thing (cf.1P4-"), In asomewhat later list (Eph 414) 
it is otherwise; and we get ‘shepherds and teachers’ 
in place of ‘succours and counsels.’ But meantime 
these gifts explain and are explained by Gal 6”, 
where ‘the spiritual’ help their weaker brethren 
to recover their footing, ‘bearing one another’s 
burdens’; and by 1 Th 5%, where the brethren in 
general are to ‘put in mind the unruly, comfort 
the faint-hearted, uphold the weak’ (dvréxecOax ry 
dgGevav, the very words by which Theophyl. defines 
avTi\nuyrs). From this passage we further learn 
that it is unsafe to refer d. and «vB. to distinct 
offices, even when more or less regular officials are 
in question. In 1 Co itself we find only one class 
of regular workers (161-18), members of the house- 
hold of Stephanas, who have ‘devoted themselves 
unto ministry to the saints,’ and to whose wise 
counsels the brethren are exhorted to yield sub- 
ordination. In them, we can hardly doubt, the 
gifts of ‘succour’ and ‘ counsel’ dwelt in eminent 
degree; and we may infer the like of those named 
in 1 Th 5”, where xomigy, mpotordva:, vouv§erety ma. 
be coextensive with d. and «v8. Finally, Ac 20% 
comes in to clinch these conclusions. Speaking to 
Ephesian elders, whom he describes as guardians 
of the flock (78), St. Paul bids them toil (komigv) to 
succour the weak (dvTiAapuBdvecOa, cf. Lk 14, also 
cuvavr. Ro 8”), being mindful of their Lord’s golden 
word. Just above he has spoken of the need of 
wise counsel on their part. So that, once again, 
we get ad. and xv@. combined in an undifferentiated 
official class, here called ‘elders.’ The ‘succour’ 
in question, in keeping with linguistic usage, is 
that later on rendered by ‘bishops’ rather than 
‘deacons.’ But so far there is no evidence of any 
such formal distinction, which meets us first in 
Ph 11—where indeed there is as yet no trace of 
subordination of the one class to the other (cf. their 
parallel position in 1 Ti 3%, Teaching 151). In 
1 Co 12%, on the other hand, the ‘succours’ and 
‘counsels’ not only occur on the same level, as it 
were, but what was later thought the humbler 
function actually comes first (there is nothing to 
suggest Meyer’s ‘climactic juxtaposition’). ‘This 
makes the two terms most significant for primitive 
Christianity and its ministerial conceptions. ’Avr., 
then, means ‘anything that could be done for poor 
or weak or outcast brethren, either by rich or 
powerful or influential brethren or by the devotion 
of those who stood on no such eminence’; while 
xuB. denotes guidance by ‘men who by wise counsels 
did for the community what the steersman or pilot 
does for the ship’ (Hort). 


LitgeRATURE.—For the word, Schleusner, Lea. NT’; Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien (1895), p. 87 (for the papyri); for the sense, 
Weizsacker, Ap. Age, ii, 318ff., Hort, Chr. Eccl. p. 157ff., 
commentaries on 1 Oo. J. V. BARTLET. 


HELYE.—Dt 19° ‘ As when a man goeth into 
the wood with his neighbour to hew wood, and his 
hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut down 
the tree, and the head slippeth from the helve, 
and lighteth upon his neighbour, that he die ; he 
shall flee unto one of those cities, and live.’ This 
idiomatic tr® is almost word for word from Tin- 
dale, including the word ‘ helve’ for the handle of 
the axe. But that word is as old as the Wyclifite 
version of 1388, ‘and the yrun slidith fro the 
helve’ (the 1382 ed. has ‘haft’). The word, 
though still in use locally, does not seem to occur 
in the Eng. VSS except in this place (where Dou. 
has ‘ handle,’ translating directly the Vulg. manu- 
briwm), nor is it found in Shaks. or Milton. It is 
preserved in the proverb ‘to throw the helve after 


the hatchet,’ i.e. give up everything, as Howell, 
Forreine Travell, § 9, ‘1f shee should reduce the 
Spaniard to that desperate passe in the Nether- 
lands, as to make him throw the helve after the 
hatchet, it would much alter the case.’ 


The Heb. is py ‘wood’ or ‘tree,’ the same word as has been 
trad ‘wood’ and ‘tree’ already in the same verse; hence RVm 
suggests that the axe is supposed to glance off the tree it is 
working on, which is probably correct. The LXX is +6 ZiAoy, 
‘the tree’; and the words tra ‘haft’ (Jg_322) and ‘handle’ 
(Ca 55) differ from this word. J. HASTINGS. 


HEM.—See DRESS, FRINGES. 


HEMAM (0>°7).—The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36”, called in 1 Ch 1% Homam (o757), LUXX 
has in both passages Aludy. Kittel (in_SBOT, 
1 Ch 1°) declares in favour of the reading Hemam, 
which answers to the Lucianic ‘Hydy. Dillmann 
(on Gn 36”) points out that Knobel’s comparison 
of Hemam with Humaimeh, a town south of Petra, 
is against the phonology. 


HEMAN (j>°a ‘ faithful’). This name occurs in 
three connexions. One man is probably referred 
to. 4. 1 K 4%! oneof the four sages whom Solomon 
excelled in wisdom. Ethan, being specially termed 
the Ezrahite, appears to be by that distinguished 
from the other three, sons of Mahol. 2. How- 
ever, one of the titles of Ps 88 ascribes its author- 
ship to Heman the Ezrahite. If this be reliable, 
he might be Ethan’s brother, and Mahol father 
only of Calcol and Darda (Keil). It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Chronicler (1 Ch 2°) interprets 
Ezrahite as Zerahite, when he makes all four 
sages sons of Zerah, son of Judah (so Grotius). 
Delitzsch maintains the identity of the Heman of 
1K 4%! with the author of Ps 88. He also con- 
jectures that this Heman has dramatized his own 
experiences in the Book of Job, ‘a Chokma-work 
of the Solomonic age.’ 3. 1 Ch 6* 157-9 164 # 
251-6, 2 Ch 52 35 (1 Es 1 Zacharias). A Kohathite 
Levite, one of the three precentors of David’s temple 
choir. There are two suspicious features in the 
Chronicler’s account of his family: (a) He is made 
the grandson of the prophet Samuel (1 Ch 6%). 
But Samuel was an Ephraimite (1S 1). Is not 
this the Chronicler’s characteristic explanation of 
Samuel’s constant offering of sacrifice? (0) In 
1Ch 254 Ewald and Wellhausen (W. R. Smith, 
OTJC? p. 148, n.1) have shown that the last six 
names of Heman’s ‘sons’ are merely the words of 
an anthem: ‘(1) I have given great (2) and lofty 
help (3) to him that sat in distress ; (4) L have spoken 
(5) a superabundance of (6) prophecies.’ W. R. 
Smith (OTJC? p. 204) maintains, moreover, that 
the three guilds of singers did not exist until the 
time of Alexander the Great (Neh 117 12%). If 
this be true, the notices of Heman in Chronicles 
are unhistorical. Ewald (HZ iii. p. 278 n.?) con- 
jectures that the Levitical schools of music adopted 
the Judahites Ethan and Heman into their family. 
Keil, on the other hand, says that the Levite 
Ethan and Heman are called Ezrahites because*in- 
corporated into the Judzan family of Zerah (cf. 
Jg17’7,18 1). The title ‘seer’ (hézeh), applied to 
Heman (1 Ch 25°), as also to Asaph and Jeduthun, 
may refer m@rely to musical skill. Cf. the use of 
‘ prophecy,’ 1 Ch 25}, N. J. D. WHITE. 


HEMDAN.—See HAMRAN. 
HEMLOCK.—A word occurring in AV in two 


places (Hos 104, Am 6). In the former RVm has 
résh (see GALL (2) wx). The Heb. equivalent of 


the latter is 35 la‘andh, which is everywhere else 
RV so renders it in 
Neither word refers to the poison 


rendered by AV wormwood. 
this passage. 
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hemlock, Coniwm maculatum, L., much less to the 
hemlock tree, Adies. G. E. Post. 


HEN.—See Cock. 


_ HEN (jn).—In Zec 6" ‘ Hen the son of Zephaniah’ 
is mentioned amongst those whose memory was to 
be perpetuated by the crowns laid up in the temple 
(so AV, RV). Wellhausen (KZ. Proph., ad loc.) 
substitutes for Hen the name Joshua [Josiah] 
found in v.?°, and in like manner corrects Helem of 
v.44 into Heldai of v.°%. The LXX does not treat 
the word as a proper name, reading els xdpira viod 
Zogoviov. This is followed by Ewald, Hitzig, 
Keil, Orelli, Marti (in Kautzsch’s A7’), who gives 
‘Freundlichkeit,’ and RVm ‘for the kindness of 
the son of Zephaniah.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


HENA (yiz 2K 18% [wanting in the parallel 
passage, Is 3619], 19!’=Is 371%).—According to some 
a city in Syria, but probably to be taken rather as 
a divine name. In that case it should be identified 
with the Arabic star name al-han'a; and ‘Twwa 
(better “Awwd), coupled with it, will be identical 
with the star name al-awwd’u (cf. Hommel, 
‘Hena and ‘Awwa’ in Hapos. Times, April 1898). 

F. HOMMEL. 

HENADAD (7735 ‘favour of Hadad’).—A Levite 

chief (Ezr 3°, Neh 31-4109). See GENEALOGY. 


HENNA.—See CAMPHIRE. 


HEPHER (75m, ‘digging’).—1. Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, and father of Zelophehad, Nu 26%? 27}, 
Jos 17% P. Patronymic, Hepherites, Nu 26°. 
2. One of the tribe of Judah, 1 Ch 42 3A 
Mecherathite, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11°, 


HEPHER (757).—A. Canaanite royal city, named 
immediately before Aphek, Jos 12”. The site is 
uncertain. The land of Hepher (’n pry) is men- 
tioned in 1 K 4? along with Socoh. 


HEPHZI-BAH (Az-y59 ‘she in whom is my 
delight.’ So in Phoenician Syaysn ‘the delight of 
Baal’).—4. The mother of Manasseh, king of 
Judah (2 K 211). 2. Symbolic name of the Zion 
of Messianic times (Is 62%). 


HERALD (Aram. 1'n3, emphat. s1i3; see Kautzsch, 
Gram. § 64, 4).—The word so translated occurs only 
once, in Dn 34. If=Gr. cjpvé(but see Bevan, 107 n.) it 
will be one of those words in the Bk. of Daniel that 
prove its author to have lived ‘after the dissemina- 
tion of Greek influences in’ Asia’ (Driver, LOT® 502) ; 
such words are D1np (x(6apis), and the names of 
other musical instruments, mentioned in connexion 
with the herald’s proclamation on this occasion. 
No distinct mention is made in the annals of 
Hebrew warfare of the herald in his function of 
summoning conflicting parties to conference, or of 
demanding the submission of beleaguered places. 
Goliath utters his own challenge (1S 17%). When 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, his demands were 
made known by the Tartan, the Rab-saris, and 
the Rab-shakeh, apparently prominent military 
and civil personages (2 K 18%). The official 
referred to in Daniel may, however, have per- 
formed such duties in Babylonian military opera- 
tions, as on this occasion he is employed to make 
known the monarch’s will at a high religious 
observance. Kipvé is applied by St. Paul to him- 
self (1 Ti 2’, 2 Ti 1") as a preacher of the divine 
revelation in Jesus Christ, on both occasions in 
conjunction with dmrécrodos. Noah is called (2 P 2°) 
‘a, herald of righteousness.’ See PREACHING. 

G. WALKER. 


HERB.—See GRASS. 


HERCULES (‘Hpax)jjs) is mentioned by this name 
only in 2 Mac 41°20, where Jason, the brother of 
the high priest Onias l1., who had secured by 
bribery his own appointment in the latter’s place, 
and the head of the Hellenizing party in Jerus. 
(B.C. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about £12, 10s.) 
to Tyre as an offering in honour of H., the tutelary 
deity of that city. We know from the precedent 
of Alexander the Great (Quint. Curt. iv. 7) that it 
was customary for kings to send offerings to H. at 
Tyre (‘quem praecipue Tyrii colerent’). The same 
deity is mentioned by Silius Italicus (iii. 14 ff.) as 
being worshipped at Gades, an old Phen. colony. 
He was otherwise known as Mel-Carthus or Melek- 
Kartha=‘ Lord of the city.’ In a Phen. inscrip- 
tion (CJS I. i. 122) he is called Adonénu Melkarth 
Ba‘al Tzure=‘ Our Lord Melkarth, Baal of Tyre.’ 
Jos. (Ant. VII. v.3; c. Ap. I. i. 18) also mentions 
H. and Astarte together, as Baal and Ashtoreth 
are often joined. The worship of the Tyrian Baal 
became widely prevalent in Israel on the marriage 
of Ahab with the Phen. princess Jezebel (1 K 
16%! 8), and in Judah during the reign of Ahaziah 
and the usurpation of his mother Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab (2 K 87 11'8), 

H. was worshipped at Tyre from very early 
times, and his temple in that place was, accord- 
ing to Herod. ii. 44, as old as the city itself, 2300 
years before his own time. Asa personification of 
the sun he afforded an example of nature-worship 
so common among the Phen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. The Greeks may have bor- 
rowed their deities from strangers, and, substituting 
individuals for abstract qualities or for the forces 
of nature, claimed for them an indigenous origin. 
Hercules (‘Hpax\jjs=‘renown of Hera’) was with 
them the heroic embodiment of strength, a demi- 
god powerful enough to restore even the dead to 
life (Eur. Alcestis, 1136). The connexion between 
the sun and strength can be easily traced. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

HERD.—Three words in Heb. are tr? ‘herd.’ 
4. 192 bakdr, Bo’s. This word is generic for oxen. 
It is not like zd, applicable to two or more species. 
Wherever it is used, therefore, it might without 
loss, and with sensible advantage, be translated 
oxen. 2 119 ‘édher, Boveddua. This word occurs 
once (J1 118) in the construct state with békdr, and 
the expression is tr? ‘herds of cattle.’ It would 
have been better to translate herds of oxen. In 
the same verse ‘édher zén is tr? ‘flocks of sheep,’ 
being prob. intended to include goats as well. See 
FLOCK, SHEEP. 3. 7379 mikneh. This word is 
usually rendered ‘cattle.’ See CATTLE. In con- 
struction with bdkdr (Gn 472”) it is tr? ‘cattle of 
the herds,’ AV, RVm; while RV text renders the 
two words by one, ‘herds.’ The construct ex- 
pression 72727 737° (v.38) is rendered ‘ herds of cattle,’ 
The NT word for herd is dyéAy, but it is used 
only for swine (Mt 8* etc.). G. E. Post. 


HEREDITY.—The law that like begets like, 
and that therefore children inherit the qualities 
and the responsibilities of their ancestors, is not 
scientifically stated in the Bible, but, in so far as 
it is matter of common experience, it is implied. 

The simplest form in which it presents itself to 
observation is in the case of similarity of physical 
and moral features. Thus it is remarked by 
Raguel (To 7) ‘how like’ Tobias is to his father 
Tobit. And, again, it is said of a good son, ‘ His 
father dieth, and is as though he had not died ; for 
he hath left one behind him like himself’ (Sir 30%). 
That the father’s character is often repeated in his 
son is too common a phenomenon to escape notice. 
It is said, e.g., of Abijam (1 K 15°), of Nadab 
(1 K 15%), and of Ahaziah (1 K 22”), that they 
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walked in the evil ways of their fathers ; and of 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22) and Amaziah (2 K 14°), that 
they followed their fathers’ good example. This 
does not, indeed, constitute a universal rule. Good 
fathers often have bad sons, as we see in the case 
of Eli, and bad fathers have good sons; and even 
where the evil taint is reproduced, it is apparent 
in different individuals in different degrees. But 
with a people so quick to discern the ties of 
kindred, so imbued with a sense of national soli- 
darity as were the Hebrews, the law of heredity 
was expected to fulfil itself. ‘Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean?’ (Job 14*) was a 
question with the answer, ‘Not one.’ They were 
accustomed to trace the characteristics of a tribe 
or a family in the person and career of its founder. 
Thus Esau is the true ancestor of the wild Edomite 
peoples, as Jacob is of the chosen race; and the 
enmity between the brothers Esau_and Jacob re- 
produces itself in the thought of Obadiah in the 
jealous hate of Edom for Israel. 

But not only do children inherit qualities of 
body and Heed from their fathers; they inherit, 
as well, responsibility. This is the perpetual 
burden of the Pentateuch. The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation (Ex 20°, cf. Is 14"); the divine 
punishments follow the family of the sinner (Lv 
205), And as with sin, so with righteousness ; its 
consequences are equally inherited, and the in- 
heritance is more permanent than that of evil, for 
the LorD shows mercy unto them that fear Him 
‘unto a thousand generations.’ Israel is beloved 
‘for the fathers’ sake’; and the tenure of the in- 
heritance of blessing is more lasting than the 
curse which follows sin. 

The sense of responsibility seems, indeed, in the 
OT to attach itself to the family and the nation 
quite as much as to the individual. The sense of 
individuality was less felt in early ages than it is in 
modern life, where it has been strongly emphasized. 
But at the same time the ultimate responsibility 
of the individual to God is not overlooked in the 
OT. The Hebrews of the Captivity put forward 
as excuse for their miserable condition the sad 
proverb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge’; but 
Ezekiel (ch. 18) warns them against its misinter- 
pretation. Men do, indeed, suffer through their 
fathers’ sins, but the soul is ultimately responsible 
to God for its own sin alone. ‘The soul that 
sinneth, 7 shall die’ (Ezk 18”). See FALL. 

We here come upon the great moral difficulty, 
felt by the Hebrews as by us, though not so keenly, 
as to the reconciliation of the two principles of the 
transmission of qualities from father to son, and 
of personal responsibility. On the one hand, it 
may be said that ‘the dead rule the living’; each 
man is not only an individual, but a member of a 
series, or rather of an organism, in which each part 
is dependent on and affects every other. This, if 
pressed without qualification, results in the doctrine 
of traducianism, according to which a man’s soul 
is the product of that of his parents—a doctrine 
which it is difficult to state so as to save the 
freedom of the will. On the other hand, we must 
conceive of each individual as in direct personal 
relations of responsibility with God; he is there- 
fore not merely the product of the past history of 
his race, and a factor in the evolution of its future, 
but a fresh beginning with a soul which is, in part, 
a new creation (creationism). J. H. BERNARD. 


HEREAFTER.—Where the witches (in Shaks, 
Macbeth, I. iii. 50) cry 
* All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter,’ 


they clearly mean ‘at some time to come.’ This 


is the present meaning of the word, and it is found 
a few times in AV, esp. Jn 13’, Rev 1% 41 9, 
where the Gr. is werd rabra, ‘after these things.’ 
But where (in the same play, I. iv. 38) Duncan 
says, 

£ We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter 

The prince of Cumberland,’ 
he as clearly means ‘from this time forward,’ 
‘henceforth.’ This is the most frequent mean- 
ing of the word in AV, and it demands attention 
because the mod. meaning of the word is apt to 
make one miss the sense of the passage. In Mk 
114 «No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever’ 
(unxért, RV ‘henceforth’) there is no danger of 
mistake ; but in Mk 26% ‘ Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,’ it is not 
evident from the English version that the meaning 
is ‘from now,’ ‘ henceforth’ (d’ dprt, RV ‘ Hence- 
forth’). But that is the meaning also in Jn 1* 
‘Hereafter ye shall see the heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of man’ (where, however, edd. omit dz’ dpre 
of TR, whence RV ‘Ye shall see,’ etc.) ; and in 
Lk 22° ‘ Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the 
right hand of the power of God’ (d7é rod viv, RV 
‘henceforth’), and even in Jn 14” ‘ Hereafter I 
will not talk much with you’ (ov« ér, edd. odxér, 
RV ‘no more’). In 1 Ti 1 ‘for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting’ (pds vmorirwow Tov pedOyTwr 
morevev), and in the OT passages (Is 41%, Ezk 
209, Dn 2”9- 4°), the meaning is more indefinite, ‘at 
any time after this’ (observe that the ~inx> of Is 
41% is in 42% tr¢ ‘for the time to come’). In 
Gal 6” the Wyclifite version of 1388 is ‘ And her- 
aftir no man be hevy to me,’ while the version of 
1380 gives ‘Fro hennis forth no man be heyy to 
me.’ 

Hereafter is one of a number of so-called 
pronoun-adverbs, of which ‘here’ is the first part, 
always with the meaning of ‘this.’ The others 
found in AV are— 

Hereby. In the Eng. language even of the 
beginning of the 17th cent. ‘hereby’ had some- 
times a local meaning, as in Shaks. As You Like 
It, Iv. i. 9— 

‘Where is the bush 


That we must stand and play the murderer in? 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice.’ 


But in AV it is always instrumental, ‘by this 
means,’ as 1 Jn 23 ‘ And hereby do we know that 
we do know him, if we keep Sia commandments’ 
(év rovr@, a Very common expression in this Epistle, 
and generally tr? ‘ hereby’). 

Herein, lit. ‘in this’; in NT always instru- 
mental and always the tr® of év rovrw; in OT it 
occurs Gn 34° ‘ Only herein will the men consent 
unto us for to dwell with us... if every male 
among us be circumcised’ (Axia, RV ‘on this con- 
dition’); and 2 Ch 16° ‘Herein thou hast done 
foolishly’ (nxi-by). e 

Hereof. Observe 1 Mac 16” ‘Hereof when*he 
heard, he was sore astonished’ (xa dxovcas, RV 
‘And when he heard’); Mt 97° ‘And the fame 
hereof went abroad into all that land’ (4 dhun atrn, 
AVm and RVm ‘this fame’); He 5° ‘And by 
reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also 
for himself, to offer for sins’ (TR d:a ravrny, edd. 
6.’ atrjv, RV ‘by reason thereof’). Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy Warre, iii. 5, p. 117, ‘ But hereof hereafter.’ 

Heretofore=hitherto, as tm of ovdy Sinn (Ex 
410 57-8 14, Jos 34, Ru 24), or ody Siony (1S 4%), lit. 
‘yesterday three days,’ a primitive method of 
referring to past time. See Time. In NT, 2 Co 
13? ‘I write to them which heretofore have sinned’ 
(rots rponuaprnkdcw). 
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Hereunto: Ec 2% ‘ For who else can eat, or who 
else can hasten hereunto, more than I?’ (wim, RV 
‘have enjoyment,’ RVm ‘hasten thereto’; LXX 
mlerac; Vulg. ‘ deliciis affluet’ ; Gen. ‘colde haste to 
outward things’ (taking yin so), with marg. note to 
“outward things,’ meaning to pleasures); 1 P 27 
‘For even hereunto were ye called’ (eds rodro). 

Herewith, only Ezk 16”, Mal 3, both as tr® of 
nia ‘with this.’ RV adds Ly 16° (same Heb., AV 
‘thus’). J. HASTINGS. 


HERES (07777).—1. A mountain named along 
with Aijalon and Shaalbim as one of the localities 
from which the Danites failed to expel the Amorites, 
Jg 1%, As the word heres=shemesh, ‘the sun,’ it 
is very probable* that the Heres here referred to 
may be Beth-shemesh (1 K 4°, 2 Ch 2838) or Ir- 
shemesh (Jos 19#), on the boundary between 
Judah and Dan. This is the modern “Ain Shems 
to the 8. of Wady Zurar, opposite Zurah (Zoar). 
The LXX (A) has év 7@ gper 709 MupowvGvos, which 
implies a reading, 017°77=‘ mountain of the myrtle 
grove.’ 

LitERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii. 224f.; Guérin, Judée, ii. 
18-22 ; Moore on Jg 135; Oxf. Heb. Lea. and Siegfried-Stade, s. 
D1. 

2. In Jg 88 (RV) ‘the ascent of Heres’ (nya aby») 
is mentioned as the spot from which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalmunna. Both the 
topography and the text of the narrative are doubt- 
ful. RV has the support of LXX A, d7d dvaBdoews 
“Apes. Breads do érdvwev [rijs wapardéews] t “Apes. 
Aq. and Symm. read o77 ‘the mountains,’ and 
this is adopted by Siegfried-Stade. AV takes 
heres as an appellative and tr. ‘before the sun was 
up’; Targ. Rashi ‘before the sun set.’ Both 
these last renderings are pronounced by Moore to 
be impossible (see his note). 

The same word heres appears in the proper name 
Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jg 2°; but by an inten- 
tional metathesis, to avoid anything that savoured 
of idolatry, Timnath-heres=‘ portion of the sun,’ 
appears to have been changed into Timnath-serah, 
Jos 19°? 24°, 

For 0277 vy of Is 1918 see IR-HA-HERES. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HERESH (#77).—A Levite, 1 Ch 9% See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HERESY (alpeois, heresis, secta; in LXX only 
for ‘free choice,’ cf. BovdAnows, Hesych.).—Atp. in 
the common sense of ‘heresy’ never occurs in NT. 
Here its dominant meaning is ‘sect’ or ‘party’ 
(7d alpeicOac 7d idtov Kal TovTw é&axodovdeiy, Ath. 
Quest. 38 de Parab.). In later classical usage it 
is the usual word for a philosophic school or sect, 
as selected by its adherents (see Diog. Laert. i. 
19f., etc., @.g. atp. Néyouer Thy Abyw Tie dkoNoVGod- 
cav); in Philo it often stands for mpoalpecis=re- 
ligio; and in NT its use is of @ religious party (as 
in Jos.), with a more or less deprecatory suggestion, 
as of the self-willed or sectarian spirit. So always 
in Ac, whether of the Sad. (51”), the Phar. (15° 265 
Kata Thy akpiBeotarny alp. THs hueTépas Opnokelas &noa 
®.), or the Christians, as seen from outside (24° 
mpwrocrdryy Ths Tov Nafwpalwy alip.; 244 Kara ri 
600v Hv Aéyouvow alp.—an excellent instance; 2872, 
the Christian sect mavraxyod dv7iNéyerar). In the 
Pauline Epistles the like clearly prevails. In 
Gal 5° it occurs in a list of épya ris capkés, as a 
manifestation of the unchastened self-assertive or 
egoistic principle (cf. 1 Co 3%*); its immediate 
neighbours bring ‘caballings’ (épifetar) and divi- 
sions (dtxocractat), while itself denotes partisan- 
ship (cf. Ro 16”). This was a special vice of the 


* So Studer, Bertheau, Keil, Budde, and others. bs 
+ The words in brackets are evidently an accidental repetition 
from the previous clause (see Moore’s note). 


Greek temper; so that we are not surprised to 
find St. Paul saying in 1 Co 11 that aip. are 
part of God’s providential discipline whereby ster- 
ling characters may be brought to light. This 
principle is given as the ground of his own attitude 
to the news that dissensions or ‘schisms’ (cxt- 
ouara) exist in the Christian body at Corinth. It 
is probable, then, that aip. are here practically 
synonymous with cy., the latter term being fixed 
by the context to practical negations of sympathy 
and fellowship, especially as between rich and 
poor (taking outward effect at the Feast of Love 
itself). Coteries were formed, and the corporate 
unity vanished (aip. évrai@a od ravras déyer Tas 
doypdrwy adda Tas Tay cx., Chrys. Hom. ad loc. ; 
so Theodoret, Theophyl. etc., ap. Suicer. To a 
later mode of thought belongs Aug.’s definition, 
heresis autem schisma inveteratum). So far we 
have no reason to connect aip. (or even cxlopuara, 
pace 1 Co 1, where alienation in sentiment, 
arising out of intellectual contentions (&pdes) of 
secondary import, is in question, cf, 12%, Jn 7% 
916 10%) with serious doctrinal divergences in the 
Church, but rather with breaches in the harmony 
of love. It means a factious division, or the spirit 
that underlies it. And this is probably the shade 
of meaning attaching to the adjective aipercxés, 
*factious,’ or self-willed, in Tit 3” (cf. Ro 16"). 
A twofold development, however, is found in the 
use in 2 P 2}, where aip. dmwdelas are spoken of as 
being illicitly introduced. Here the qualifying 
gen. (=‘leading to ruin,’ cf. Ph 3!) and the verb 
alike suggest the new sense of falsely chosen or 
erroneous tenets. Already the emphasis is moving 
from persons and their temper to mental products, 
—from the sphere of sympathetic love to that of 
objective truth. But one change more remains 
to be made ere the biblical use passes wholly into 
the patristic and ecclesiastical. For the nature 
of the erroneous doctrine is here directly immoral 
(cf. Jude 4); and so aip. preserves part of the 
ethical connotation which is essential to its NT 
usage. The earliest case of its meaning pure 
theological error is also its earliest occurrence 
outside the NT, viz. Ign. ad Trall. 6, addorpias dé 
Bordvns (=Docetism) dmréyecbe, iris éorw atpeors, cf. 
ad Eph. 6. And in proportion as the conception 
of ‘faith,’ and the standard for testing it, became 
intellectual, the original sense of aip., as a light and 
irresponsible exercise of native egoism in defiance 
of the claims of love, receded into the background 
(cf. Tert. De presc. her. 6, ‘Quarum opera sunt 
adulteree doctrine, hereses dicte Greca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis, qua quis sive ad institu- 
endas sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur’). Finally, 
neither cx. nor aip. in the NT ever denotes a 
party that has withdrawn from the religious com- 
munion amid which it arose. In Judaism the co- 
existence of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
was not deprecated. In the more intimate unity 
of each Christian ecclesia ‘rents’ or ‘factions’ 
were felt to impair directly the vital functions 
of the local body in its kowwvia of love, and so 
assumed a moral significance. Separate Christian 
communions, and the applicability to them of the 
terms cx. and aip., were problems of the future. 


LITERATURE,—Schleusner, Lex. NT; Suicer, Thes. Ecel., 
Comm. ad loc. ; Burton, Bamp. Lect. 1829, and esp. Campbell, 
The Four Gospels, vol. i. Diss. ix. § iv. 

J. V. BARTLET. 

HERETH (n77).—A forest (1y:) which was one of 
the hiding-places of David, 1S 22°. The LXX, 
reading y instead of 1y:, has év wédev Zapel« (B) ieee 
“Ap.ad (A). The reference may be to the wooded 
mountain E. of Adullam, where the village of 
Khards now stands. See SWP vol. iii. sh. xxi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HERITAGE is used in AV (and retained in RV 
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except in 1 P 5% ‘the charge allotted to you’ for 
AV ‘God’s heritage, Gr. of k\jpor) as a Synonym 
for ‘inheritance,’ which has now displaced it ex- 
cept in biblical language and Scots law. See 
HEIR, INHERITANCE. 


HERMAS (‘Epuds), one of those saluted by St. 
Paul in Ro 164%. The name is common amongst 
slaves (although not quite so much as Hermes). 
It was in its origin an abbreviated form of various 
names such as Hermagoras, Hermodorus, Hermo- 
genes. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Calendar on May 9. According to the Menologiwm 
Basilianwm, Nov. 4, he became Bishop of Philip- 
popolis in Thrace. 

The name Hermas is also well known as that of 
the author, or at any rate the professed author, of 
the Pastor or Shepherd, a well-known allegorical 
work, belonging to an early period of Christian 
literature, which for a time made some claims to 
be inserted in the NEw TESTAMENT CANON (which 
see). This book need only be referred to here, 
because from time to time its author has been 
identified with the Hermes mentioned in Ro 16". 
Origen, in his commentary on this passage, 
writes: ‘I think that this Hermas is the author 
of the book called the Pastor, which appears to 
me a very useful writing (scriptwm is not techni- 
cal), and, I think, divinely inspired.’ Origen’s 
statement is a pure conjecture, based apparently 
only on the identity of name. His opinion was 
followed by others, but was never widespread, 
as the book became less and less popular; in 
later times it has been held by Cotelier, Cave, 
Pearson, and others. There is little to be said 
for it. The name was about as common as John 
is with us, and gives no clue at all; the date 
of the book may be doubtful, but its tone is 
certainly not that of the lst cent.; the author 
never claims in any way to be a contemporary 
of the apostles, and very definite historical evidence 
places him a little before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. This is not the place to pursue the sub- 
ject further, but for the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the book it may be stated that it 
consists of a series of Visions, Parables or Simili- 
tudes, and Mandates or Commands, conveying for 
the most part moral teaching, and has been called 
—not perhaps very happily—the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of the Early Church. A further account may be 
found in Dict. Chr. Biog., and a text and transla- 
tion in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

HERMES (‘Epyijs).—The name of a Christian, 
quoted with some others in Ro 16". It is one of 
the commonest of all slave names. The Greek 
Menaea and Menologiwm make him Bishop of 
Salona in Dalmatia, and one of the Seventy dis- 
ciples. He was commemorated April 8. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

HERMOGENES (‘Epyoyévns) is mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 Ti 11°) as having, along with Phygelus and 
others in Asia, and in contrast to Onesiphorus, 
been ashamed of his chain. It is impossible now 
to say what form the denial took, or what led to 
it. Most likely it was caused by fear lest friend- 
ship with the imprisoned apostle might involve 
him in the same fate. Early traditions, of no 
historical value, however, associated him with 
magicians. Nothing is known of H. except what 
is stated by St. Paul, that he was of those in Asia 
who turned away. It is not easy to decide what 
is meant by those ‘in Asia.’ It has been variously 
held to mean, all Asiatics then in Rome, the 
Ephesians who had accompanied St. Paul to Rome, 

*In Job 312, on the other hand, ‘heritage’ of RV takes the 
place of ‘inheritance’ in AV; the Heb. is the usual word 
7m. 
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public opinion in Asia Minor, and the Asiatic 
sentiment in Rome. See PHYGELUS. 
W. Muir. 

HERMON (jiot7, ‘sacred [mountain]’; cf. Sab. 
oind ‘temple,’ Arab. haram, ‘sacred enclosure,’ 
and hormah, ‘asylum’).—The great outlier of Anti- 
lebanon, at the springs of Jordan. See PALEs- 
TINE. It was called Strion by the Zidonians, and 
Senir by the Amorites (Dt 3°). The first of these 
names is used poetically in Ps 29% Senir occurs 
also in Ezk 27°, Ca 4°, 1 Ch 5%. Perhaps it may 
be inferred from the latter two passages (where it 
is used along with Hermon) that Senir originally 
denoted a particular part of the mountain-range 
(so Driver, Buhl, etc.). The name appears in 
the cuneiform texts as Saniru (Schrader, KAT? 
159 [COT? 146]), and the Anti-lebanon N. of 
Damascus between Baalbek and Emesa is still 
called Sanir by the Arabs. Sayce (£P? vi. 41, 
HCM 341) traces a knowledge of the name Senir 
also to the Egyptians. In Dt 4® another name, 
Sion (j*v), is given to Hermon. Itis held by some 
that Sion is here a textual error for Sirion (j7w¥, 
the reading of Syr.), but this is doubtful (see 
Driver, ad loc.). ‘Mount Hermon’ (jiD77 77) is 
used in Dt 38, Jos 11% 121-5 13°11, 1 Ch 5%,“ Her- 
mon’ alone in Jos 11%, Ps 89 133%, Ca 48. The 
circumstance that the mountain has three peaks 
accounts for the plur. form o’sn75 ‘the Hermons’ 
(RV ; not ‘the Hermonites,’ AV) in Ps 42°. 

Hermon was held by Hivites (Jos 11); it was 
the northern limit of conquest (12° 13°). Its 
sacred character appears from Ps 89” (where it is 
coupled with Tabor), and from the name Mount 
Baal-hermon (Jg 3°), ‘the mountain of the Baal 
of Hermon.’ Cf. 1 Ch 5%. The dew of Hermon 
is noted as falling on Zion (Ps 133%), and its wild 
character is noticed in Ca 48. The fir trees of 
Senir are mentioned in Ezk 27°, 

Mount Hermon is the most conspicuous feature 
in the scenery of Palestine, rising 9200 ft. above 
the Mediterranean in a dome-like summit, usually 
covered with snow till late in summer. There 
are three low peaks on the top, with a con- 
necting plateau. Lower down, the sides are 
covered with vineyards round the Druze villages. 
On the sandstones to the west there are still 
pines and firs, but the upper part is quite barren, 
and covered with snow-worn gravel between 
the cliffs. This mountain is the only place 
where the Syrian bear is known to exist. The 
view from the top is magnificent, including the 
Lebanon and the plain round Damascus. Towards 
the west Tyre and Carmel are seen, on the south 
the mountains of Upper Galilee and the plains of 
Lower Galilee. The Hfleh lake and the Sea of 
Galilee lie beneath as on a map. This view is, 
however, obscured in summer by the sudden forma- 
tion of clouds on the summit. 

Hermon was perhaps the ‘high mountain’ of 
Mt 17', Mk 9? (‘the mountain’ of Lk 9%8) near 
Cesarea Philippi, which was the scene of the 
Transfiguration and of the cloud which covered 
the disciples. In the Roman period it was a sacred 
centre, and small temples were built on the slopes 
on every side, while the highest point was encircled 
with a masgnry wall, and seems to have supported 
an altar. ose by is a rock-cut chamber on the 
plateau. In the 4th cent. A.D. (see Onomast. s. 
‘ Aermon ’) there was still a temple at which the 
people of Paneas and Lebanon worshipped, on the 
summit of Hermon. In the 10th cent. it became 
the centre of the Druze religion, and to it Sheikh 
ed-Der4zi, the founder of the latter creed, retired 
from Egypt. At Hasbeya, on its western slopes, 
the sacred books of the sect were found by the 
French in 1860. Hermon is called Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, or ‘mountain of the chief,’ for this reason, 
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being the residence of the religious Sheikh of the 
Druzes. The translation sometimes suggested, 
‘ chief of mountains,’ is grammatically impossible. 
Hermon was visited by the present writer in 1873 
(when the height and geographical position were 
determined) and in 1882. 


LITERATURE.—SW P (Jerusalem volume, Appendix, and Volume 
of Special Papers); Robinson, BRP iii. 357; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal? 301; Oonder, Tent-Work, ch. viii.; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 10, 39; Delitzsch, Paradies, 104; 
Wetzstein, Z. v. (1884) 115; W. R. Smith, RS] 93, 145; 
Merrill, Last of Jordan, 431: Halévy, REJ xx. 206; ZDPYV iv. 
87, vi. 6; ZDMG@ xix. 176, 252; Driver on Dt 39 and 448; 
Moore on Jg 3°. C. R. CONDER. 


HERMONITES (Ps 42°, AV).—See HERMON. 


HEROD (DyNASTY OF).— 
i. Index to Names of Family. 
ii. Genealogical Table. 
iii. Chronological Table. 
iv. Origin of Dynasty. 
v. Herod the Great. 
vi. Successors of Herod. 
(1) Archelaus. 
(2) Herod Antipas. 
(8) Philip. 
(4) Herod, called Philip. 
(5) Agrippa I. 
~ (6) Agrippa Tl. 
vii. Women of the Family. 
(Q) Herodias. 
(2) Salome. 
(3) Bernice. 
(4) Drusilla. 
viii. Character of Dynasty. 
Literature. 


i. INDEX OF HERoD FaAmity.—In this index 
every member of the family mentioned in Josephus 
is recorded. The numbers refer to the genealogical 
table. The names that occur in NT are printed in 
clarendon capitals. 


AGRIPPA I. (49), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king 
of Judea; m. Cypros, dtr. of Phasael. Ant. xvmt. v. 4, xIx. 
ix.1; BJ u. xi. 6; Ac12. 

AGRIPPA II. (66), son of Agrippa 1. Ant. xvi. v. 4, xix. ix. 
1; BJt. xi. 6; Ac 25. 26. 

Agrippa (64), son of Aristobulus and Salome. Ant. xyut. v. 4. 

Agrippa (73), son of Felix and Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 2. 

Agrippinos (78), dtr. of Mariamne, dtr. of Agrippa I. and 
Demetrius. Ant. xx. vii. 3. 

Alexander (23), son of Herod by Mariamne 1.; m. Glaphyra, 
dtr. of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; put to death by his 
father in B.c. 7. Ant. xvIIl. v. 4, XVI. i. 2, XVI. xi. 6. 

Alexander (42), son of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvill. v. 4. 

Alexander (51), son of Alexander, grandson of Herod. Ant. 
XVIII. v. 4. 

Alexander (80), son of Tigranes (61). Ant. XvIII. v. 4. 

Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvilt. v. 4. 

Alexas (19), 3rd husband of Salome, Herod’s sister. Ant. xvii. i.1. 

Alexis Selcias (54), son of Alexas (19); it is not stated whether 
by Salome or not. Ant. xviil. v. 4. 

Antipas or Antipater (1), governor of Idumza, grandfather of 
Herod. Ant. xiv. i. 3. 

ANTIPAS (27), son of Herod and Malthace ; tetrarch of Galilee, 
m. (1) dtr. of Aretas, (2) Herodias. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvi. i. 
3, XVI. v. 4; Mt 141-6, Mk 614 1331 237-15, Lk31. 19 87. 9, 

Antipater (2), minister of Hyrcanus, father of Herod. <Ané. 
XIV. i. 3, XIV. vii. 3. 

Antipater (21), eldest son of Herod by Doris; m. a daughter of 
Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonzans ; put to death by his 
father B.c. 4. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xiv. xii. 1, xvu. v. 2. 

Antipater (36), son of Salome, Herod’s sister ; m. Cypros, dtr. of 
Herod and Mariamne. His father’s name is not mentioned. 
Ant, xvil. ix. 5, xviii. v. 4. 

Antipater (40), son of Phasael and Salampsio. There seems to 
be some confusion between this Antipater and the son of 
Salome (36). Ant. XVII. v. 4. 

ARCHELAUS (28), son of Herod by Malthace, ethnarch of Judea; 
m. (1) Mariamne, (2) Glaphyra, his brother Alexander’s widow. 
Ant. xvii. i. 3; Mt 222. f 

Archelaus (76), son of Chelcias, Ist husband of Mariamne, dtr. of 
Agrippa. Ant. x1x. ix. 1. ; 

Aristobulus (22), son of Herod by Mariamne I. ; m. Bernice, dtr. 
of Salome and Costobar ; put to death by Herod B.c. 7. Ant. 
XVI. i. 2, xvul. i. 2, XVIII. v. 4. 

ARISTOBULUS (47), son of Aristobulus (22), grandson of 
Herod; m. Jotape, dtr. of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa. 
Ant. xvut. vy. 4. See under AristopuLus for the supposed 
ref. to him Ro 1610, ; 

Aristobulus (57), son of Herod of Chalcis, great-grandson of 
Herod, king of Armenia Minor; m. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. 
Ant. XVIII. v. 4. 

Aristobulus (65), son of Aristobulus (57) and Salome. Ant. 
XVII. v. 4. 
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Azizus (71), king of Emesa, husband of Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 1. 


Bernice (37), dtr. of Salome and Costobar; m. Aristobulus, son 
of Mariamne 1., mother of Agrippa. Ant. xvut.y.4. — 

BERNICE (68), dtr. of Agrippa 1.; m. (1) Herod of Chalcis, (2) 
Polemon of Cilicia; favourite of Titus. Ant. xvi. v. 4, xix. 
ix. 1; BJ tl. xi. 6; Ant. xx. vii. 3; Ac 2513. 23 2630, 

ea (79), dtr. of Mariamne (69) and Archelaus (76). Ant. xx. 
Vii. 1. 

Bernicianus (58),son of Herod of Chalcis and Bernice. Ant. xx.y.2, 


Cleopatra (14), a woman of Jerusalem, wife of Herod, mother of 
Philip the tetrarch. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvi. i. 3. 

Costobar (18), governor of Idumza, 2nd husband of Salome, 
Herod’s sister, whom she divorced. Ant. xy. vii. 9. 

Oypros (3), an Arabian of noble family, wife of Antipater, mother 
of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3. 

Cypros (25), dtr. of Herod by Mariamnet. ; m. Antipater (36), 
son of Salome. Ant. xvii. v. 4. 

Cypros (45), dtr. of Phasael, wife of Agrippa 1., mother of 
Agrippa ll. Ant. xvi. v. 4. 

Oypros (53), dtr. of Cypros (25) and Antipater (36), granddaughter 
of Herod ; m. Alexas Selcias. Ant. xvii. v. 4. 

Cypros (62), dtr. of Cypros (53) and Alexas. Ant. xvut. v. 4. 


Demetrius (77), Alabarch of Alexandria,2nd husband of Mariamne, 
dtr. of Agrippa. Ant. xx. vii. 3. 

Doris (10), 1st wife of Herod, a woman of the people, mother of 
Antipater. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xty. xii. 1. 

DRUSILLA (70), dtr. of Agrippa I.; m.(1) Azizus, king of Emesa, 
(2) Felix, the Roman procurator. Ant. xvi. y. 4, xIx. ix. 1, 
Xx. vii. 1,2; BJ m. xi. 6; Ac 2424. 

Drusus (67), second son of Agrippa I. and Cypros, died in youth. 
Ant. xvi. v. 4. 


Elpis (17), 8th wife of Herod. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xv. i. 3. 
FELIX (72), Roman procurator, husband of Drusilla. 


vii. 1-2; Ac 23, 25 


Ant. xx. 


Glaphyra (38), dtr. of Archelaus of Cappadocia; m. (1) Alex- 
ander, son of Mariamne I., by whom she had children; (2) 
Juba, king of Mauritania; (3) Archelaus. Ant. xvi. i. 2, xvm. 
xiii. 1, 4. 


HEROD (6), called THE Great, son of Antipater; 8 wives of 

is are enumerated, and he had 2 others; he had 8 sons 

and 6 daughters. He died B.c. 4. Ant. xv. vii. 3, xvi. i. 35 
BJ i. viii. 9, 1. xxviii. 4; Mt 21-22, Lk 15, 

HEROD (26), perhaps called PHILIP, son of Herod and Mari- 
amne U.; m. Herodias; father of Salome. BJ 1. xxviii. 5; 
Ant. xv. ix. 3 xvi. i. 2, xvi. v. 4; Mt 143, Mk 617, Lk 319, 

HEROD ANTIPAS. See Antipas (27). 

Herod (30), son of Herod and Cleopatra (14). Ant. xvii. i. 3. 

Herod (41), son of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant. xvut. v. 4. 

Herod (46), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king of 
Chalcis ; m. (1) Mariamne, dtr. of Olympias ; (2) Bernice. Ant. 
XVIII v. 4, xx. v. 2; BJ 11. xi. 6 

Herod (63), son of Aristobulus (57) and Salome. Ant. xy. 
v. 4 


HERODIAS (50), dtr. of Aristobulus, granddaughter of Herod ; 
m. (1) her uncle Herod, called Philip; (2) Herod Antipas. 
Ant, xvi. v. 4; Mt 148, Mk 617, Lk 319, 

Hyrcanus (59), son of Herod of Chalcisand Bernice. Ant. xx. v. 2. 


Joseph (4), uncle of Herod, and also, by marriage with Salome, 
brother-in-law. Appointed ruler during his visit to Antony, 
and put to death B.c. 34. Ant. xv. iii. 5-9. 

Joseph (7), brother of Herod, slain in battle by Antigonus. 
Ant. xiv. vii. 3, xv. 10. 

Joseph (35), nephew of Herod, son of Joseph (7) ; m. Olympias, 
dtr. of Herod and Malthace. Ant. xvu. 1. 3, xvi. v. 4. 

Jotape (48), dtr. of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, wife of 
Aristobulus, Herod’s grandson. Ant. xvml. v. 4. 

Jotape (60), dtr. of Aristobulus and Jotape. BJ. 1. xi. 6; Ant. 
XVIII. v. 4. 

Jotape (74), dtr. of Aristobulus, king of Commagene ; m. Alex- 
ander (71), son of Tigranes. Ant. xvi. v. 4. 


Malthace (13), a Samaritan woman, wife of Herod, mother of 
Archelaus. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvit. i. 3. 

Mariamne 1. (11), granddaughter of Hyrcanus, wife of Herod ; 
put to death by him B.c. 29, Ant. xvi. vy. 4; BJ 1. xii. 3. 
Mariamne 1. (12), dtr. of Simon the high priest, mother of Herod 

called perhaps Philip. I, xxviii. 4; Ant. xv. ix. 3. 
Mariamne (39), Ist wife of Archelaus; divorced by him. Ant. 
XVI. xiii. 4. : 
Mariamne (56), dtr. of Joseph and Olympias ; m. Herod, king of 
Chalcis. Ant. xvill. v. 4. 
Mariamne (69), dtr. of Agrippa 1. and Cypros ; m. (1) Archelaus, 
(2) Demetrius. Ant. xvim. v. 4. 


Olympias (29), dtr. of Herod and Malthace ; m. Joseph, Herod’s 
nephew. Ant. xvu. i. 3. 


Pallas (15), 6th wife of Herod. BJ 1. xviii. 4; Ant. xvu. i. 3. 

Phaedra (16), 7th wifeof Herod. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant, xvii. 3. 

Phasael (5), eldest brother of Herod. Ant. XIV. Vil. 3, XII. 
10. j 

Phasael (20), son of Phasael (5), nephew of Herod ; m. Salampsio, 
dtr. of Herod and Mariamne. Ant. XVI. v. 4. 
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Phasael (32), son of Herod and Pallas. Ant. xvu. i. 3. 

Pheroras (8), brother of Herod. Ant. xyu. i. 3. 

PHILIP. See Heron (26). 

PHILIP (31), son of Herod by Cleopatra; tetrarch of Trachoni- 
tis, ete. ; m. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. Ant. xvu. i. 3, XVIII. 
v. 4; Lk 31, 

Polemon (75), king of Cilicia, 2nd husband of Bernice. Ant. xx. 
vii. 3. 


Roxana (33), dtr. of Herod by Phaedra. Ant. xvi. i. 3. 


Salampsio (24), dtr. of Herod by Mariamne 1.; m. Phasael, 
Herod’s nephew. Ant. xvul. v. 4. 

Salome (9), sister of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3; BJ t. viii. 9. 

Salome (34), dtr. of Herod by Elpis. Ant. xvu.i. 3. 

SALOME (55), dtr. of Herodias by her first husband Herod 
(Philip); m. (1) Philip the tetrarch, (2) Aristobulus, son of 
Herod of Chalcis. Ant. xvi. v. 4; Mt 146, Mk 622, 


Tigranes (52), son of Alexander and Glaphyra, grandson of 
Herod; sent as king to Armenia. Ant. xvi. v. 4; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 10. 

Tigranes (61), son of Alexander (51), great-grandson of Herod; 
cont as king to Armenia. Ant. xv. v.4; Tac. Ann, xiv. 
6, xv. 1. 

Timius (44) of Cypros; m. Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael, and 
had no children, Ant, xviii. v. 4. 


iii. CHRONOLOGY OF THE HEROD DYNASTY.— 


B.C. 

69. Death of Alexandra. Accession of Aristobulus 11. 
PATER, father of Herod, first becomes of importance. 

63. Capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Aristobulus deposed. 
Hyrcanus u., high priest, without the title of king. 

54. Crassus robs the temple. 

47, Oesar arranges Syria. 

Hyrcanus receives the title of ethnarch. 
HEROD governor of Galilee. 
PHASAEL governor of Jerusalem. 

44-42. Oassius in Syria. 

43. Death of ANTIPATER. 

41. Antony in Syria. Herrop and Puasanu named tetrarchs. 

40. Parthianinvasion. Death of PHasaEL. Mutilation of Hyr- 
canus. Flight of Herop. Antigonus assumes the title of 
king and high priest. 

HeErop given the title of king of Judea by Antony and 
Octavius. 
37. Marriage of HzRopD and Mariamne.. 
Capture of Jerusalem. Death of Antigonus. 
35. Death of Aristobulus m1. 
34. Death of Joseph, Salome’s husband. 
Visit of Cleopatra. 

31. Battle of Actium. Herod joins the party of Augustus. 

380. Death of Hyrcanus 1. Augustus in Syria. Extension of 
Herod’s power. 

29. Death of Mariamne. 

28. Death of Alexandra. 

25. Death of Costobar. 

Institution of games. 
theatre in Jerusalem. 

20. The building of the temple begun. 

15. Visit of Agrippa to Jerusalem. f 

14. Beginning of dissensions at court concerning Alexander and 
Aristobulus. 

12. Visit of Herod te Rome with his two sons. 

7. Death of Alexander and Aristobulus. 

6. 

5 

4 


ANTI- 


Also of the sons of Babas. 
Building of a theatre and amphi- 


. Antipater goes to Rome. Herod’s first will. 
. Imprisonment of Antipater. Herod’s second will. 
. Outbreak under the Rabbis Judas and Matthias. 
Antipater executed. 
Herod’s third will. 
DEATH OF HEROD THE GREAT. 
ARCHELAUS becomes ethnarch of Judea, 
Antipas tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Puiuir of Trachonitis. 


6. ARCHELAUS deposed. Judza under Roman procurators. 

34. Death of PHILIP. , 

37. AGRIPPA becomes tetrarch of Trachonitis. 

39. Banishment of ANTIPAS. 

AGRIPPA receives his tetrarchy. 

41, Acrippa becomes king of Judea. ; 

44, DEATH oF AGRippA I. Judea again under Roman pro- 
curators. : 

50. AGRIPPA I. becomes tetrarch of Chalcis. 

58. He receives in addition the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysander (Abila), and, a little later, part of Galilee. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

100. Death of AGRIPPA II. 


iv. ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY OF THE HERODS. 
—The dynasty of the Herods rose into prominence 
during the confusion which resulted from the decay 
of the Hasmonzan dynasty, the transference of 
Syria and Palestine to the AYEY of the Romans, 
and the civil wars which marked the decay of 
the Republic. Their ancestor was Antipater or 
Antipas, a man of wealth and capacity whom 


Alexander Jannzeus had made governor of Idumeea. 
So much is clear, but of the origin of the family 
there are very contradictory accounts. Nicolaus 
of Damascus said, according to Josephus (Ant. 
XIV. i. 3), that he was of the stock of the Jews who 
first came back from Babylon. This appears to have 
been a fiction invented for the benefit of Herod. 
Josephus evidently looked upon him as an Idu- 
meean ; as such he was considered half a Jew. But 
Pharisaic and perhaps Christian hatred was not 
satisfied with this. He is stated by Justin to 
have been a native of Ashkelon (Dial. ec. 52), and 
therefore of the hated Philistine race ; while Julius 
Africanus (ap. Eus. HE I, vii. 11) improves the 
story by telling us that some Idumzan robbers 
had attacked Ashkelon and carried away the father 
of Antipater, who was the son of one of the temple 
slaves ; the priest of the temple was not able to 
ransom him, and so he was brought up as an 
Idumeean ; this story Africanus had from the kins- 
men of the Saviour. Whatever was the origin of 
the family, its ability is undoubted. Antipater’s 
son, who bore the same name as himself, first 
appears in history on the death of Alexandra, 
the Maccabzean queen, in 69. Her eldest son, 
Hyrcanus Il., a man of a peaceful and quiet dis- 
position, allowed himself to be set aside by his 
younger brother, Aristobulus ., a man of very 
different character. Antipater, who had been 
building up for himself a strong position in Idu- 
mea by allying himself with the Arabs at Petra 
and the Philistine cities, saw his opportunity ; 
under Aristobulus he would be nobody, under 
Hyrcanus he would rule the country. He attached 
himself to Hyrcanus, persuaded him not to submit 
to his younger brother, and, so far as we know, 
remained absolutely faithful to him the whole 
of his life, quite content to have the reality 
of power, and too wise or too loyal to endanger 
his position by arousing dynastic hatred. At 
first he attempted to restore Hyrcanus with the 
assistance of Aretas, king of the Nabatzan Arabs, 
—(his wife Cypros belonged to one of the noblest 
families of that country),—but before the war was 
concluded a new power appeared on the scene. In 
66 Pompey had defeated Mithridates, and was now 
pursuing his first march through Asia. On his 
approach all the rival parties of every state and 
country attempted to gain him to their side. Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater on behalf of Hyrcanus, and the 
Pharisaic party who wished to restore the theo- 
cracy, rivalled one another in bribes, complaints, 
and promises. Pompey was, as always, deliberate, 
and it soon became apparent that Aristobulus was 
too proud to submit, too faithless to be an ally, 
and too powerless to restrain the people from 
rebellion. When the Romans approached Jeru- 
salem, the party of Hyrcanus delivered the city 
over without a blow; the war party with Aris- 
tobulus retired to the temple fortress, A siege 
followed, in which the defenders exhibited the 
fanatical courage which the Jews always have 
shown when their cause is hopeless, and observed 
the law so strictly that they refused to destroy 
their enemies’ works on the Sabbath day. The 
city was taken by assault in the autumn of 63. 
about the fast of the Atonement, and the priests 
continued to offer the sacrifices in the midst of the 
battle and were cut down at the altar. Pompey 
violated the Holy of Holies, but did not plunder the 
wealth of the temple. Aristobulus and his family 
were carried captive, and the priest-king of the 
Jews had to adorn a Roman triumph. The king- 
dom was reduced in size, the Greek towns were 
freed, but the hierarchy was untouched. Hyrcanus 
was made high priest without the title of king, 
and Antipater became the most important person 
in the country. This was the first instance in 
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which Antipater showed the marvellous power his 
family possessed of securing the support of every 
successive Roman of distinction. Historians 
generally ascribe it to their capacity for bribing, 
and this they undoubtedly possessed. Moreover, 
they had the wisdom to know that bribes must be 
large. But that was not enough. They were dis- 
tinguished by being always faithful to the Romans, 
alwayscompetent, and alwaysagreeable. Toattach 
themselves to each successive Roman who became 
powerful, to spare nothing in his support, and to 
add to the services they had rendered an agreeable 
private friendship, was the secret of their success. 

The next twenty years gave many proofs of this. 
Antipater helped Scaurus in an expedition against 
Aretas, and persuaded Aretas to submit. He made 
the acquaintance and even the friendship of Mark 
Antony. He assisted Gabinius in a war with 
Archelaus with corn and weapons and money, and 
Gabinius settled the affairs of Jerusalem as Anti- 
pater wished (Ant. XIv. vi. 4). When Cesar was 
in Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, Antipater 
saved him when he was in great danger. Cesar, in 
return for this and many other services, confirmed 
Hyrcanusin the high priesthood,and made Antipater 
a Roman citizen. Afterwards he made Hyrcanus 
ethnarch, Antipater procurator, and allowed the 
walls of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, while he conferred 
privileges on the Jewish race everywhere. When 
Cassius, after the death of Cesar, came to Syria 
to collect money and show how hateful the cause of 
the Republic could be, Antipater and his sons had 
the wisdom to provide him with all he required, 
thus saving their cities from slavery. Antipater 
was murdered in the year B.C. 43 by a certain 
Malichos. ‘He was distinguished,’ says Josephus, 
‘for piety and justice and love of his country.’ 
His aldest son Phasael had been made governor 
of Jerusalem, his second son Herod governor 
of Galilee. The latter had already shown the 
energy and the brilliant military capacity for 
which he was afterwards distinguished. When 
Antony came to Syria after the battle of Philippi, 
Herod exhibited all the address of his father 
by securing his friendship; he and his brother 
were made tetrarchs, and many members of the 
Pharisaic party, who persisted in bringing accusa- 
tions against them, were put to death. 

During all these twenty years of Antipater’s rule, 
the younger branch of the Hasmonzan family, 
Aristobulus and his sons, had persisted in disturb- 
ing the country. They had clearly a considerable 
body of supporters, and it seems almost as if the 
Romans iy | allowed them to exist in order to 
prevent the country from becoming too strong. 
In the year 40 a Parthian invasion gave Antigonus, 
the last survivor of the family, his opportunity. 
He succeeded in getting possession of the persons 
of Hyrcanus and Phasael ; the former he mutilated, 
the latter put himself to death; Herod only just 
escaped with his female relations to the fortress of 
Masada, and Antigonus had a troubled reign of 
three years. But Herod was not'to be daunted ; he 
fled to Rome, explained how Antigonus had allied 
himself with the Parthians, and much to his own 
surprise—for he had only hoped that the younger 
Aristobulus, his own brother-in-law, might become 
ruler—was made king of Judea by Antony, 
Octavius, and the senate. It took him, however, 
three years to win the kingdom that had been 
given him, and it was only in the autumn of 37 
that he succeeded in taking Jerusalem, and 
brought the Hasmonzan dynasty to an end. 

v. REIGN OF HEROD THE GREAT, B.C. 37-4.— 
‘C’était, en somme, une fort belle béte, un lion A 
qui on ne tient compte que de sa large encolure, 
et de son épaisse crinitre, sans lui demander le 
sens moral.’ So writes Renan; yet the character 


of Herod is not so easy to sum up, for to be a 
successful tyrant a certain minimum of morality 1s 
required, and that Herod, at any rate until the 
end of his life, possessed. Nor can we be certain of 
our information. His reign was a deliberate viola- 
tion of all the religious instincts of the people, and 
the friends of the Hasmonzans and the Pharisees 
were equally interested in putting the worst con- 
struction on his acts. Josephus himself prided 
himself on his priestly family and connexions, yet 
he is not altogether unfair ; much of his information 
came from Nicolaus of Damascus, who had written 
an apologetic account of his royal patron, and he 
suggests that many of the crimes of Herod were 
the necessity of his position. Physically, Herod 
was magnificent in his beauty and strength, and 
these qualities were not more conspicuous than his 
skill in war. He was clever, able, but unscrupulous 
and ambitious. He was munificent to his friends, 
capable of being magnanimous even to his enemies, 
e.g. to Shemaia, but absolutely unscrupulous when 
necessity seemed to demand it. How far he 
attempted to gain the kingdom we cannot say: 
when he received it he accepted the position 
without hesitation, and allowed nothing to check 
his ambition. Yet he was a good ruler up to a 
certain point, and knew well how to manage the 
Jews. He suppressed insurrection with absolute 
severity, yet he never indulged in religious perse- 
cution. He was munificent to the people: when 
famine came, he stripped his palace of gold and 
silver to buy corn. Whatever his feelings towards 
the Jews, he was always a good friend to them, 
and used his influence with Augustus to obtain 
privileges for them in various parts of the world. 
Although he was probably absolutely irreligious, he 
respected the Jewish religion so far as to demand 
that Sylliius, the Arabian, who wished to marry 
Herod’s sister, Salome, should adopt the Jewish 
customs (Ant. XVI. vii. 6), refrain from any 
images or statues in the buildings he put up 
within Jewish territory, and put no effigy on his 
coins. He had the strong lusts and passions of an 
Oriental; the position of a tyrant and usurper 
surrounded him with plots, suspicions, and in- 
trigues. As he grew older his cruelty and sus- 
piciousness increased, and the misery of his old age 
seemed to be a judgment on the crimes of his 
life. There has been some discussion whether 
he deserved the title of Great. The fact that 
his life and works left no permanent results, that 
his house was built on the sand, may make 
us hesitate to give it him. But, taken in his 
person and in his career, he was one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting figures of his time. 
If he was not great, he had almost all the qualities 
which might have made him so. 

The reign of Herod is divided by most historians 
intc three periods. The first from 37-25, the period 
during which he consolidated his power. The second 
from 25-13, the period of his greatest prosperity. 
The third from 13 to his death B.c. 4, the period of 
family feuds. 

(1) Consolidation of Herod's power, 37-25.—When 
Herod and the Romans captured the city, he did 
his best to restrain the butchery of the people and 
the plunder of the temple, and his vengeance on 
his enemits was possibly not greater than the 
necessities of the position demanded. He obtained 
from Antony the death of Antigonus, put to 
death forty-five of the principal men of his party, 
and replenished his coffers from their property ; 
but Pollio and Sameas (Abtalion and Shemaia), 
the two leading Pharisees, he treated with great 
respect, and seems to have succeeded in making 
all but the most extreme section of the party 
peat ee in his rule, as a judgment of God which 
had to be borne. 
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Shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, Herod had 
married Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus, 
to whom he was violently attached. He had 
hoped by this alliance with the old dynasty to 
strengthen his position, but he only succeeded in 
introducing dissension into his own family. 
Mariamne and her mother, Alexandra, who seems 
to have been a violent and unscrupulous woman, 
treated Herod’s sister, Salome, and his mother, 
Cypros, with the most absolute contempt as low- 
born foreigners. Salome retaliated by raising 
Herod’s jealousy, and accusing Alexandra and her 
family of disloyalty and conspiracy. As far as 
Alexandra is concerned the accusations were un- 
doubtedly true, in other cases they were more doubt- 
ful. At any rate, first Aristobulus, the younger 
brother of Mariamne, who had been made high 
priest, and whose only crime was that he was too 
popular, was put to death; then the aged Hyrcanus, 
who had returned from Babylon at Herod’s invita- 
tion, and had always been absolutely subservient to 
his Idumezean subjects ; then Mariamne, his wife, of 
whom he was passionately fond, and whose death 
caused him infinite misery ; last of all, Alexandra 
herself, the cause of all the misery, who during 
Herod’s illness began secretly to rebel against him, 
and during all this time had been engaged in con- 
stant intrigues. The last victims to Herod’s sus- 
picions and severity were Costobar, governor of 
Idumea, for a time Salome’s husband, and some 
other mysterious persons, the sons of Babas, who 
seem to have been adherents of the Hasmonzan 
party. By the year 25 every possible rival had 
been removed; Salome’s spite had been gratified ; 
and Herod’s position had been secured by the 
sacrifice of his passion or affection. 

During the same time he was employed in 
consolidating his position with the Romans. He 
retained the friendship of Antony in spite of the 
opposition of Cleopatra, who wished to be queen 
of Jerusalem. Like Augustus, he had the wisdom 
to resist the temptation of her charms, and he also 
refrained from putting her to death. He fitted 
up a force in order to assist Antony at Actium, 
but had the good fortune to be employed at the 
time in an expedition against the Arabs. As soon 
as the victory of Augustus was certain, he went 
at once to him in accordance with the traditions 
of his family; he said frankly that he had been 
a good friend to Antony, and had done every- 
thing to help him, and he promised to be an 
equally good friend to him. Augustus accepted 
his friendship, and confirmed him in his kingdom. 
Herod on every opportunity was as good as his 
word. He rendered Augustus very material assist- 
ance, received various extensions to his kingdom, 
and the friendship of Augustus, Agrippa, and 
Herod became proverbial. From this time Herod’s 
position was assured. 

(2) Period of Herod’s prosperity, B.C. 25-13.— 
Herod was now able to govern as he wished. He was 
rich, prosperous, and secure, and he devoted him- 
self to the Hellenizing of his countrymen and the 
gratification of his taste for magnificence in build- 
ing. In B.c. 25 he celebrated at Jerusalem the quin- 
quennial games in honour of Augustus, and built 
there a theatre, amphitheatre, and a hippodrome. 
Throughout Palestine a number of new cities were 
founded, the most important of which was Cesarea 
on the seacoast. Here and in other Greek cities 
he built temples to Augustus. He turned Samaria, 
which he renamed Sebaste, into a magnificent 
city ; nor did he confine his buildings to his own 
dominions, his benefits reached as far as Rhodes 
and Athens. But his greatest work was the 
reconstruction of the temple. This he began in 
the year B.C. 20. The more sacred portions were 
completed in eight years; the building was not 


finished until the year A.D. 63, a few years before 
its final destruction. It was only a_ partially 
completed building in the time of our Lord, and 
existed only eight years after it was finally fin- 
ished. To the other works must be added palaces, 
fortresses, parks, and pleasure grounds; and to 
the other signs of Hellenizing tendency, the Greek 
writers and teachers whom Herod attracted to 
his court, the principal of whom was Nicolaus of 
Damascus, his secretary and biographer. 

(3) Period of domestic troubles, B.c. 13-4.—It is 
probable that we are inclined to exaggerate the 
troubles of Herod’s last years, or rather to look 
at them from the point of view of the last three 
or four years of his life. Herod was considered 
a second Solomon, as the great Jewish king, and 
the rebuilder of the temple; he was, like him, also 
as a polygamist. The Jews were allowed more 
than one wife, but it was hardly the fashion at 
this time to take advantage of the licence to any 
great extent. Herod had ten altogether—nine at 
one time. He had eight sons and six daughters. 
The family troubles arose through the dissensions 
between the sons of Mariamne, the Hasmonzan, on 
the one side, Salome his sister and Antipater his 
eldest son on the other. Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus had been brought up at Rome; when they 
returned, their beauty, their popular qualities, 
and their legitimate descent attracted the atten- 
tion of the people, and they became the centre 
for numerous intrigues and an object which fanati- 
cism could put before itself. We need not follow 
the course of the intrigues. They nearly involved 
Herod in difficulties with the Roman government. 
They led Augustus to say that it was better to 
be Herod’s pig than his son. Eventually, the two 
sons of Mariamne were strangled at Samaria 
(B.C. 7), and Antipater, after being imprisoned 
for some time, was executed, as the iast act of his 
father’s life, for a too premature act of self-asser- 
tion. Meanwhile, Herod was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease. Fanaticism began 
to break out. The pupils of the Rabbis, Judas 
son of Sariphzeus and Matthias son of Margaloth, 
were incited to destroy the symbol of idolatry, 
the golden eagle which adorned the gable of the 
temple, and the leaders were burnt alive. Herod’s 
cruelty increased with his sufferings. He is said 
to have assembled all the leading people of Jeru- 
salem in the hippodrome, that on his death they 
mnight be put to death, and there might be real 
grief at his funeral. He died five days after he 
had caused Antipater to be put to death, after 
great sufferings. 

(4) Herod and the murder of the Innocents.— 
Herod comes into connexion with the gospel narra- 
tive, in two ways. Both St. Matthew (2') and St. 
Luke (2!) agree in stating that it was during his 
reign our Lord was born. There is no reason to 
doubt that statement, only it has become quite 
clear that it could not also be during a taxing 
under Quirinius (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, i. 404 f.). 
St. Matthew also gives us an account of the visit 
of the wise men, of their interview with Herod, 
and of the subsequent murder of the infants under 
two years old at Bethlehem. We have no other 
account of the event, which could not have been 
conspicuous in Herod’s life; and all that it is 
necessary to say is that it was exactly consistent 
with his character, especially during the later 
years of his life. Reference is especially made to 
‘Ant. XVI. xi. 7, XVII. ii. 4—events which can have 
nothing to do with the massacre at Bethlehem, 
but show conclusively the temper of the king. 
Macrobius (5th cent.) says, Augustus, cwm audisset 
inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes, rex Judeorum, 
intra bimatum jussit interfici filiwm quoque evus 
occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis porcwm esse quam 
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jilium (Macrob. Saturn. ii. 4), a statement which is 
so confused as to be quite valueless. 

vi. The Successors or Hrrop.—Herod had 
made three wills. By the first he nominated 
Antipater his successor; if he died before his 
father, Herod, son of the second Mariamne (see 
H®EROD, below), was to succeed; by the second, 
Antipas was declared his successor ; by the third, 
Archelaus was to be king, and Antipas and Philip 
were to have tetrarchies. After suppressing some 
disturbances on his father’s death, Archelaus went 
to Rome to claim his inheritance, to the same 
place went Antipas to attempt to obtain what 
had been left him under the second will, and a 
little later came Philip, not for his own sake, 
but to support the claims of Archelaus. Other 
deputations came asking to be freed from the 
rule of the Herods altogether. While Augustus 
delayed to give his decision, disturbances broke 
out throughout all Palestine, which were with 
difficulty suppressed. Ultimately, Augustus prac- 
tically confirmed Herod’s will. Archelaus was to 
govern Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, but only 
with the title of ethnarch, not of king; Antipas, 
Galilee and Perea; Philip, Trachonitis and Iturza. 
When Archelaus came home he removed the high 
priest Joazar, son of Boethius, who had taken 
part in the rebellion. There can be little doubt 
that this expedition of Archelaus to obtain the 
kingdom suggested the parable in Lk 19" ete. 
of the nobleman who went to a far country to 
receive a kingdom. 

(1) ARCHELAUS (’ApxéAaos) was the elder of the 
two sons of Herod by Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman (Ant. XVII. i. 3). He was brought up at 
Rome with his own brother Antipas, at a private 
house. He had been accused by Antipater of 
disloyalty, and so had been at first kept out of 
any inheritance. His visit to Rome has been 
narrated above. After he had acquired the king- 
dom, there is little related of him. He outraged 
Jewish sentiment by marrying Glaphyra, widow 
of his brother Alexander, although she had had 
children by him, and had another husband (Juba 
of Mauritania) living, and his own wife was alive. 
He built a palace at Jericho, and a village in his 
own honour of the name of Archelais. He was 
the worst of all Herod’s sons that survived, and, 
after nine years of his rule, the people of Judea 
and Samaria could no longer endure his cruelty 
and tyranny. They complained to Augustus, who 
summoned Archelaus to Rome, and, after hearing 
the case, banished him to Vienne. From this time 
to the year A.D. 41 Palestine was under Roman 
procurators. 
io is mentioned once in the NT, in 
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(2) ANTIPAS or HEROD ANTIPAS (’Avtizas), called 
in NT ‘Herod the tetrarch.’ He was the son of 
Herod by Malthace, and in the second of his 
father’s wills had been designated sole heir. Ulti- 
mately, he received only Galilee and Perea, a 
district which brought him in a yearly revenue of 
200 talents. The two portions were divided from 
one another by the confederation of Greek cities 
called Decapolis. He seems to have had the 
ability to govern his country, a decidedly difficult 
one, and, like his father, he was distinguished for 
his love of building. He built as his capital 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

His first wife was a daughter of Aretas, king of 
the Nabatzans, but once on a visit to Rome he 
visited the house of his brother Herod (Philip), son 
of the younger Mariamne. This Herod had married 
Herodias, his niece, daughter of Aristobulus, and 
had by her a daughter, Salome. With Herodias 
Antipas fell violently in love, and determined to 
divorce his wife and marry her. This the daughter 


of Aretas became aware of, and fled to her father 
for protection. 

About this time the territory of Antipas was 
the scene of the preaching of John the Baptist and 
of our Lord. It is needless to repeat the story 
which is told usin the Gospels of John the Baptist, 
of Herodias, of John’s rebuke, imprisonment, and 
ultimate death (Mt 14!*-, Mk 6™#:, Lk 3!%). Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the reason Herod gave for im- 
prisoning him was the fear that he might create 
a revolt or disturbance among the people. The 
execution took place at the fortress of Macheerus, 
beyond the Jordan (Ant. XVIII. v. 2). 

e have more than one reference to Antipas 
during our Lord’s ministry, apart from his rela- 
tions to John the Baptist. When he heard of the 
fame of Jesus, his conscience smote him, and he 
was frightened, thinking that John the Baptist 
had risen from the dead (Mt 141, Mk 61, Lk 97). 
Jesus therefore went to Bethsaida Julias in the 
territory of Philip. Later, apparently when going 
through Perea (Lk 131), a rumour is spread that 
Antipas desires to kill Him, and Jesus speaks of 
him as ‘that fox,’ alluding to his well-known 
character for craft. He wanted to drive out of 
his country a teacher who might cause some dis- 
turbance, and yet to be free from the guilt of con- 
demning a second prophet (Lk 13*2). t that time, 
according to St. Mark (8), He had condemned 
the leaven of Herod. St. Luke (237-1) relates also 
an examination of our Lord before Antipas (who 
had wished to see Him for some time); the result 
of this was the reconciliation of Pilate and Herod. 
This was presumably only an informal examina- 
tion, and not part of the regular trial. It is 
referred to again in Ac 4”’, and is prominent in the 
Gospel of Peter. It may be noticed that St. Luke 
appears to have had special means of information 
about the Herod dynasty, and that his information 
is apparently accurate. He does not, like St. 
Mark, incorrectly call Antipas king (Lk 8°, Ac 13?). 

The marriage with Herodias was the cause of 
Antipas’ fall. First a war broke out between him 
and Aretas (A.D. 36), although nine years later 
apparently than the flight of Herod’s first wife. 
Antipas suffered a severe defeat, which some con- 
sidered, according to Josephus, to be a punishment 
for what he had done to John the Baptist (An¢é. 
XVIII. v. 2). Again later, Herodias persuaded her 
husband to go to Jerusalem and demand the title 
of king from Caius, being jealous of what the 
latter had done for Agrippa. The result of the 
application was that Agrippa brought charges 
against him which caused his banishment (Ané. 
VI. vii. 2). His place of banishment was Lug- 
dunum in Gaul (Ant. XVII. vii. 2), but Spain, 
according to BJ Il. ix. 6, was the place where 
Antipas died. It has been suggested that this 
was Lugdunum Convenarum at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and not the better-known place of that 
name. (See Smith’s DB? I. ii. 1347). 

(3) PHILIP (€i\urmos) was the son of Herod the 
Great by Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (#'nt. 
XVII. i. 3). He had been educated at Rome, like 
the remainder of Herod’s sons. The territory 
to which he succeeded on the death of his father 
and by tle decision of Augustus (see above), 
consisted, according to Josephus, of Batanea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Paneas 
(Ant. XVII. viii. 1, xi. 4, XVII. iv. 6; BJ It. vi. 3), 
according to St. Luke (3!) the country of Iturea 
and Trachonitis, d:Atrmrov 6¢ . . . rerpapxobvros rhs 
Trovpatas Kal Tpaxwvlridos xwpas. (On the meaning 
of this passage see ITURHA). Speaking generally, 
it implied the district to the X" and EK. of the 
Sea of Galilee. Its revenues were computed at 
100 talents, and his title was that of tetrarch. 
He ruled for 38 years from his accession in B.C. 4 


until his death in A.D. 34, without any startling 
event and without reproach. He was distinguished 
from the other sons of Herod by the absence of 
ambition, of cruelty, and of lust. He was only 
once married, to Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
and had no children. His character is summed up 
by Jos. Ané. xvii. iv. 6. ‘He was moderate and 
peaceful in his rule, and spent his whole life in his 
country. He went out with only a small retinue, 
always taking with him the throne on which he 
might sit and judge. Whenever he met any one 
who had need of him, he made no delay, but set 
down the throne wherever he might be and heard 
the case.’ 

His name is chiefly remembered by the city of 
CSAREA PHILIPPI, which he founded on the site of 
Paneas at the head waters of the Jordan. It was 
called Czesarea in honour of the emperor, and 
received the name of Philippi to distinguish it from 
the more important city on the seacoast. He 
also rebuilt BETHSAIDA, situated on the left bank 
of the Jordan where it flows into the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and called it Julias. It was to 
this city, in all probability, that our Lord retired 
to escape the attention of Herod Antipas (Lk 91). 
He also showed his loyalty to the emperors by 
placing the busts of Augustus and Tiberius on his 
coins, a course which was possible mainly owing 
to the non-Jewish character of the population. 

On his death his territory was joined to the 
province of Syria, but its taxes were collected 
separately. Caligula immediately on his accession 
gave it to Agrippa. 

(4) HEROD, called PHILIP, was the son of Herod 
by Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest. 

er father was a priest, of too low class to be 
allied with him, but too important to be despised. 
Herod was wise enough not to use his authority 
to her detriment, but did not scruple to make 
her father high priest (Ant. Xv. ix. 3). Herod had 
been named in his father’s first will, but, owing to 
the treachery of his mother, was left out in sub- 
sequent wills (BJ I. xxx. 7), and lived and died 
a private person, apparently in Rome (Ant. XVUI. 
v. 1). His claim to distinction is that he was the 
first husband of Herodias. Apparently, he also bore 
the name of Philip (Mt 14°, Mk 67”), 

In Mk 617 all MSS read tiv yovaiza Dirlarov rod &dsAGod awdrod. 
In Mt 143 $,A/z7ov is omitted by D, the Vulgate, and some Old 
Latin MSS. In Lk 319 it is omitted by 8 B D, the Vulg., Old 
Latin, and was probably not part of the original text. 

The discrepancy may be explained either (1) by assuming that 
Philip was the other name of Herod. This isall the more prob- 
able, as in the passage of Josephus (Ant. xvii. v. 4) Herod 
Antipas is also called simply Herod. Against this is the fact 
that St. Luke, who generally has by far the most accurate in- 
formation concerning the Herods, does not give the name; (2) 
by supposing that there is a confusion between the first husband 
and the son-in-law of Herodias, for her daughter Salome married 
Philip the tetrarch. 

(5) AGRIPPA I. was born about the year 10 B.Cc., 
being 54 years old at the time of his death 
in A.D. 44 (Ant. XIX. viii. 2). He was the son of 
Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 
granddaughter of Hyrcanus. His mother was 
Bernice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and of 
Costobar (Ant. Xvitl. v. 4). Notlong after his birth 
his father was put to death by Herod, and he him- 
self with his mother sent to Rome, where he was 
brought up. His mother was a friend of Antonia, 
widow of the elder Drusus, and he himself enjoyed 
the friendship of the younger Drusus. This im- 
perial friendship appears to have been of doubtful 
advantage. He was magnanimous, reckless, and 
extravagant, spent large sums in bribing the im- 
perial freedmen, got hopelessly into debt, and, on 
the death of Drusus, lost the imperial favour. 
He had to leave Rome, and during the next four- 
teen years of his life was subject to many strange 
vicissitudes. At one time he had even meditated 


suicide. When Tiberius died (March 16, A.D. 37) he 
was in prison, but the accession of Caligula, which 
he had looked forward to so indiscreetly as to lose 
his liberty, at length brought the change of his 
fortunes. The new emperor immediately gave 
him the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, the 
title of king, and a golden chain equal in weight 
to the iron chain with which he had been bound 
(Ant. XVIII. vi. 10), while the senate added the 
honorary title of prefect. In 38 he visited his 
new possessions, but in 39 he was back in Rome. 
He was responsible for the banishment of Herod 
Antipas in 39, and received his tetrarchy in addition 
to the other two. More creditable to hin was the 
wisdom and boldness with which he persuaded 
Caius not to erect a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The death of Caligula (41) 
and the accession of Claudius gave him an oppor- 
tunity of winning the gocewite of the latter; and 
he received Judzea and Samaria in addition to his 
other possessions, and ruled therefore over all the 
territory of his grandfather. 

It is from this date that his three years of 
actual rule began. Its leading feature, and one 
which harmonizes with the narrative in the Acts, 
was his friendliness to the Jews and his regard for 
Jewish customs. He began his reign by offering 
all the fitting sacrifices in the temple, omitting 
nothing that the law enjoined ; by paying the cost 
of many who wished to fulfil their Nazirite vows ; 
and by dedicating in the temple the golden chain 
which he had received from Caius. His determi- 
nation to uphold the privileges of his people was 
speedily shown. Some young men in the town of 
Dora had erected a statue of the emperor in the 
Jewish synagogue in that place. This angered 
Agrippa, for it meant the overthrow of the laws 
of the country, and he used his influence to per- 
suade Petronius the governor of Syria to interfere, 
which he did, not only ordering the removal of the 
statue, but punishing those who had erected it. 
For his loyalty to Judaism both Josephus (Ané. 
XIX. vii. 3) and the Pharisees (Schiirer, I. i. p. 444) 
are loud in his praise. His conduct is contrasted 
with that of Herod the Great, who showed all his 
benevolence towards the Gentile cities. He con- 
stantly lived in Jerusalem, and preferred it. He 
kept ie laws of his country in purity. He lived a 
life of the strictest holiness, and allowed no day to 
pass without offering the sacrifice. So the Mishna 
tells us how he in person used to offer the first- 
fruits; and a story is told that at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, as he read the words, Dt 17° ‘Thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee which is not 
thy brother,’ he burst into tears. And the people 
cried out, ‘Be not disturbed —thou art our 
brother ! thou art our brother!’ He also used his 
political influence—which was considerable—to 
spread Judaism. When he betrothed his daughter 
Drusilla to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, he made him undertake to be circum- 
cised. 

Quite in accordance with this character is the 
narrative in Ac 12. He began a persecution of 
the Church. He slew James the brother of John 
with the sword, and, finding that this was pleasing 
to the Jews, proceeded to take Peter also. These 
events happened during the Passover. Another 
side of his Judaizing policy is shown by the 
attempts which he made—both frustrated by the 
interference of the governor of Syria, Marsus—to 
strengthen his kingdom. He enlarged the walls of 
Jerusalem, and while at Tiberias received no less 
than five vassal princes— Antiochus of Com- 
magene, Sampsigeramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia 
Minor, Polemon of Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis, 
his own brother. That he was foolish enough to 
meditate any treason is improbable; he was too 
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fond of peace, and knew too well what was the 
power of Rome; if he had any object beyond that 
of increasing his own magnificence, it was probably 
the extension of Jewish influence among them. 

Of his death, which happened in A.D. 44, after 
the beginning of the month Nisan (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol. i. p. 416), we have two independent 
accounts. According to Josephus (Ant. XIX. viii. 2), 
during the third year of his reign over all Judea 
he came to Cesarea. There he Pree at games 
in honour of Cesar, surrounded by all the leading 
men of the province. On the second day he put 
on a robe of silver of wonderful make. When the 
first rays of the sun struck it, it produced a 
wonderful effect. Immediately there were cries 
addressing him as a god, ‘Be propitious; if up to 
now we feared thee as aman, henceforth we con- 
fess that thou art more than mortal.’ The king 
did not rebuke them. Shortly afterwards, looking 
up, he saw an owl sitting over his head on a 
cord. He knew that the bird, which had formerly 
been a messenger of good, was now a messenger of 
evil, dyyeddv Te Todrov evOds éevonzev Kax@y elvar, Tov 
kai more Tov dyabady yevouevov. He was immediately 
seized with severe pains, and died after five days. 
The allusion to the owl is to an omen which had 
portended his good fortune when he was a prisoner 
in Rome (An¢t. XVIII. vi. 7). 

According to the Acts, Herod, after the release 
of Peter, z.e. after the Passover, went down to 
Cesarea. He was angry with the people of Tyre 
and Sidon, and a deputation from them came before 
him asking for peace. Herod, on a day arranged, 
put on his royal robe, and sitting on his throne 
made an address to them. The people cried, It is 
the voice of a god, and not of aman. And immedi- 
ately an angel of the Lord struck him, because he 
gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms, 
and died. 

It is quite clear that there is a substantial 
agreement between these passages as to the main 
incident, but a difference which is quite incompat- 
ible with any literary obligation on the part of the 
author of the Acts. 

Agrippa had married Cypros, daughter of 
Phasael, who was son of Phasael, Herod’s brother. 
Her mother was Salampsio, daughter of Herod by 
Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus. He had 
two sons, AGRIPPA (see below) and Drusus, who 
died young, and three daughters, BERNICE, 
Mariamne, and DRUSILLA. 

(6) AGRIPPA II., or, as he describes himself on 
coins, Marcus Julius Agrippa, was the son of 
Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only 17 years 
old at the death of his father in 44, and Claudius 
was persuaded not to give him his father’s kingdom 
owing to his youth. Agrippa then arrived at 
Rome, and used his influence on behalf of the Jews 
(Ant. XX. vi. 3). On the death of his uncle, 
Herod of Chalcis, he received the tetrarchy of the 
latter and the oversight of the temple (Ant. 
XX. v. 2; BJ I. xii.) In the year 53 he gave 
up Chalcis and received the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanias. Later, Nero added various cities 
in Galilee and Persea (Ant. xx. vii. 1, viii. 4). Of 
his relations to his sister Bernice the worst re- 
ports were current. Like all the Herods, he tried 
to combine Judaism and Hellenism. He improved 
his capital city, Caesarea Philippi, and called 
it Neronias; he adorned Berytus with many 
statues and buildings ; his coins bore effigies of the 
emperors. But Rabbinical tradition records his 
interest in Jewish questions; he attempted to 
extend Judaism among the surrounding kings, and 
under him the temple was finished (Anz. Xx. ix. 6). 

In Ac 25. 26 we have an account of the speech 
of St. Paul before Agrippa, Bernice, and Festus. 
St. Paul’s compliment, that Agrippa was ‘ expert in 


all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews,’ was well deserved, and the somewhat 
enigmatic ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian’ may be interpreted according to our 
conception of Agrippa’s character. : 

Agrippa did what he could to check the growing 
storm (BJ I. xv. 1), and during all the war was 
on the side of the Romans. He took part in the 
festivities which succeeded the victory (BJ VU. ii. 1), 
and received a considerable increase of territory. 
Of his later life we only know that Josephus corre- 
sponded with him and received from him informa- 
tion for his history (Jos. Vita, 65). He died about 
the year 100 A.D., the last of the Herods. 

vii. WOMEN OF THE FAMILY.—(1) HERODIAS 
(‘Hpwéids, WH ‘Hpwiids) was daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, son of Herod by Mariamne, daughter of 
Hyrcanus. Her mother was Bernice, daughter of 
Salome, Herod’s sister. She was thus sister of 
Herod of Chalcis, of Agrippa I., and of the younger 
Aristobulus (Ant. xvul. v. 4). According to 
Josephus, she married first of all Herod, son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the high priest, and by him had a daughter of the 
name of Baromn. According to Ac 6”, and prob- 
ably Mt 14%, her first husband’s name was PHILIP 
(wh. see). Prompted apparently by ambition, she 
left him and married his brother Antipas. It was 
this marriage that drew upon them the rebuke of 
John the Baptist, and caused the tragedy that 
followed (Mt 148, Mk 614-18) ; and it was Herodias’ 
ambition which caused Antipas his final ruin. 
‘She said life was unbearable for them if Agrippa, 
who came to her husband in such extreme poverty, 
now returned a king, while he himself, the son of 
a king, was contented with a private life’ (Ant. 
XVIII. vii. 1). Her pride made her faithful to her 
husband in misfortune. Josephus represents her as 
saying to Caius, when he told her that it was only 
her brother who prevented her from sharing the 
calamity of her husband, ‘You indeed, O em- 
peror! say this in a magnificent manner, and 
as becomes you; but the love which I have for my 
husband hinders me from partaking of the favour 
of your gift; for it is not right that I, who have 
been a partner in his prosperity, should forsake 
him in his misfortunes.’ 

(2) SALOME was the name of the daughter of 
Herod (Philip) and Herodias who danced before 
Herod Antipas as mentioned Mt 14° and Mk 617-*2 
(but cf. reading of WH in y.”). She married (1) 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, by whom she 
had no children, and (2) Aristobulus, son of Herod of 
Chalcis, by whom she had three children—Herod, 
Agrippa, and Aristobulus (Ant. XVII. V. 4). 

(8) BERNICE or BERENICE (Bepyixn) was the eldest 
daughter of Agrippa I. She was born about 
the year 28, being 16 years old at the time of 
her father’s death in 44 (Ané. XIx. ix. 1). She 
was betrothed first to Marcus, son of Alexander 
the alabarch, but seems never to have been 
married to him (Ant. XIX. v. 1, but there is some 
doubt as to the reading); then about the year 
41, being then 13 years old, she was married by 
her father to her uncle Herod, for whom he 
obtained from Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 
By him shé@ had two sons, Bernicianus and Hyr- 
canus (BJ I. xi. 6). Herod of Chalcis died in 
48. Bernice then lived at her brother’s house, 
and the worst rumours were afloat concerning 
their relationship—rumours which reached as far 
as Rome (cf. Juv. Sat. vi. 156-160: ‘. . . adamas 
notissimus et Beronices in digito factus pretiosior ; 
hune dedit olim Barbarus incestz, dedit hune 
Agrippa sorori, observant ubi festa mero pede 
sabbata reges, et vetus indulget senibus clementia 
porcis. .. .’)._ In order to allay these suspicions 
she induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, who was 
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attracted by her wealth, to be circumcised and 
to marry her. But she soon left him, 6: dxodaclay 
Josephus tells us, and returned to her brother 
(Ant. Xx. vii. 3). About the year 58 we find 
her with Agrippa visiting Festus to greet him 
on his appointment, and so, like her younger and 
equally notorious sister, Drusilla, listening to St. 
Paul. It may be noticed that great emphasis is 
laid on her presence. She was one who could 
always attract attention to herself (Ac 251*: 23 263°), 
The next that we hear of her is in the spring of 
66. She was in Jerusalem performing a Nazirite 
vow. Horrified by the massacre which Florus had 
ordered, she attempted to stop it, first sending her 
attendants to Florus, ultimately appearing herself 
(so it was said) barefooted before him. The only 
result seems to have been that the soldiers mur- 
dered their victims before her face and attempted 
to kill her. But, after her palace was burnt by 
the Jewish populace, she became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Roman cause and the Flavian dynasty 
(BJ il. xv. 1, xvii. 6). Already in 68 there seem 
to have been intimate relations between her and 
Titus (Tac. Hist. ii. 2); in 75 she came to Rome with 
her brother, and the intimacy was renewed. She 
lived in the Palatine with ey behaved as his 
wife (rdvra #dn ws Kal yuvh airod ofca érole, Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 15), and was said to have been promised 
marriage (insignem regine Bernices amorem cut 
etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur, Suet. Tit. 7). 
But the unpopularity of the connexion persuaded 
Titus that he must give her up, and when she 
returned to Rome after the death of Vespasian 
he took no notice of her (‘Berenicen statim ab 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam,’ Suet. loc. cit. ; Dio 
Cass. lxvi. 18; and Au. Vict. Hpit. 10) ; but even her 
fidelity to her royal. lover was not free from sus- 
picion, and a reputed paramour was murdered by 
the orders of Titus. After this period she vanishes 
from history. The only other memorial of her is 
an inscription found at Athens (C7JG@ 361; C. J. 
Att. Il. i. 556)— 

‘H Bovdi 7 €& "Apelov mdvyou kal 7 Bovdy T&v x’ Kal 6 
Sjuos “lovNlay Bepevelxyny Bacthiooay weyddnv, *LouvAlou 
"Aypirma Bacihéws Ovyarépa kal peyddov Baciéwy evep- 
yeT@v THs wodews Exryovov. ... 

A simple narrative of Bernice’s life is really 
more eloquent than any comment. She was the 
last member of the family who played any pro- 
minent part in history. 

(4) DRUSILLA (Apovci\\a) was the youngest of 
the three daughters of Agrippa I. She was born 
about the year 38, being 6 years old at the 
time of her father’s death, in 44 (Ant. XIX. ix. 1); 
but she had already been betrothed by her father 
to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene. He, however, refused to fulfil his promise 
to be circumcised, and the marriage never took 
place. Her brother at the completion of the 12th 
year of Claudius (53) received from the emperor 
the northern part of Palestine, and then gave 
Drusilla, now about 14 years old, in marriage 
to Azizus, king of Emesa, who was willing to be 
circumcised. The marriage was neither happy 
nor of long continuance. Felix, procurator of 
Palestine, a freedman who had the distinction of 
being the husband of three queens (Suet. Claudius, 
28), was so overcome by her beauty that he at- 
tempted to gain her for his wife. He sent, to 
effect this purpose, a man of the name of Simon, 
a Cyprian by birth, who had the reputation of 
being a ‘magician.’ She, unhappy in her mar- 
riage and wishing to escape her sister Bernice’s 
jealousy, deserted her husband and transgressed 
the Jewish law so far as to consent to marry a 
Gentile. This marriage cannot have taken place 
earlier than 53 or later than 54, for in the first 
year of Nero (54-55) Azizus died, and we are par- 
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ticularly told that she left her husband. Drusilla 
had one son by Felix, called Agrippa, who perished 
in an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in the reign of 
Titus, it is added odv 7H yuvackl, which is inter- 
preted by some to refer to his mother, by others 
to a wife of his own. 

In Ac 24% we are told how Felix with Drusilla 
his own wife (77 idi¢ yuvacxi, RV), a Jewess, heard 
St. Paul speak of faith in Christ, and how, when 
he spake of righteousness, and self-restraint, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled. 

vill. CHARACTER OF THE HEROD DyNASTY.— 
In conclusion, it will be convenient to sum u 
some characteristics of the dynasty of the Herods. 

(1) In the first place, we may take them as 
typical representatives of the Reges Socit under 
the empire. Of no other of the provinces have 
we the same detailed information as of the 
Jews in Josephus, and we are able to see the 
system of what we should call ‘ Protected states’ 
at work. The kings and other rulers were abso- 
lutely dependent on the imperial power; they had 
no right of making war, their wills were only 
valid when confirmed by the emperor; they were 
expected to provide auxiliary troops when neces- 
sary. How clearly the Herods realized the limita- 
tions of their power is shown by the skilful manner 
in which they conciliated the Romans. ~ Within 
their own territory they were supreme, but even 
here they were liable to accusations from their 
subjects. The value of the system in governing 
Orientals, whose character was so difficult for 
Romans to understand, may be realized by the 
contrast afforded to the government of the pro- 
curators. If Agrippa had lived there would per- 
haps have been no Jewish war. 

(2) In relation to Judaism the first and most 
obvious characteristic of their rule is the Hellen- 
izing influence that it represented. However dis- 
tasteful to a large number of the people, however 
alien to their religious spirit, there is no doubt 
that the influence was considerable. It produced 
the inevitable reaction which was one of the causes 
of the final war, but it modified the ideas of those 
even who resented it. For Judaism to play its 
part in the world, it was necessary for it to have 
some contact with the spirit of Hellenism; and 
that the Herods gave it. 

(3) The peculiar character and influence of Anti- 
pater and his descendants undoubtedly made 
Judaism a much more conspicuous factor in tlie 
Greco-Roman world than it would have been 
otherwise. We know how Cesar recognized the 
Jews as one of the three divisions of people; we 
know how from him they obtained recognition of 
their privileges in a marked way, and this was to 
a considerable extent due to the Herods. More- 
over, the social influence of the Herods seems to 
have been a considerable factor in extending 
Judaism among the other kings of the East. 

(4) And how far were the Herodian monarchy 
and aspirations a natural product of Judaism? 
They were not absolutely inconsistent with its 
history, they were in keeping with its higher 
aspirations. From the days of Solomon temporal 
sovereignty had always been a dream of many of 
the people. It achieved its most prominent success 
in Herod, and the very success made the religious 
conscience of the people reject it. Ultimately, 
Christianity and Rabbinism became the two real 
products of Jewish history. ‘The leaven of Herod 
was felt to be unsound. 

LiTERATURE.—Our authorities may practically be reduced to 
two. Josephus has narrated to us the history of the whole 
Herod family with great fulness, and to supplement him we 
have only isolated references in other writings. A history from 
Rabbinical sources is given by Derenbourg, Essai sur Vhistotre 


et la géographie de ia Palestine. Modern authorities may 
pencHcatiy be confined to Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidischen 
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Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christ (there is an English transla- 
tion), who gives full references to all authorities ancient and 
modern. The best monographs are by Keim, in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-lexicon. Accounts of the Herods are given by Stanley 
and Milman, and there is a popular work by Farrar. The 
articles in Smith’s DB by Westcott are good. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 


HERODIANS (‘Hpwécavol, WH -pwd-).—The Hero- 
dians are mentioned twice in the Gospels (Mk 3° in 
Galilee; Mt 22'6—=Mk 12 in Jerus.), along with the 
Pharisees, as adversaries of Jesus. Some of the 
later Church Fathers (e.g. Tertullian) regarded them 
as a religious party, who held Herod to be the 
Messiah ; but this is altogether improbable. They 
were apparently a political party, most probably 
the adherents of the dynasty of Herod. At the 
death of Herod (B.C. 4), his kingdom was divided 
among his sons, Idumeza, Judea, and Samaritis 
being allotted to Archelaus. When Archelaus was 
deposed (A.D. 6 or 7), a Roman procurator was put 
in his place, and thenceforward Judea continued 
under procurators, with the exception of a brief 
interval, during which Herod Agrippa I. united 
under his sway all the dominions of his grand- 
father. It was doubtless the constant desire of 
the family of Herod to restore the kingdom of 
their father; and the Herodians would seem to 
have been the party of those who favoured their 
pretensions. They were neither the adherents, 
in particular, of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, nor exactly the friends of Rome; but 
those among the Jews who, in more or less veiled 
opposition to the Roman procuratorship, as well as 
to the idea of a pure theocracy, desired the restora- 
tion of the national kingdom under one or other 
of the sons of Herod. Their alliance with the 
Pharisees in opposition to our Lord was not due to 
religious or political sympathy, but to the recogni- 
tion by both parties that Jesus was their greatest 
common foe. The question regarding the tribute 
paid to Cesar (Mt 22”, Mk 12") was skilfully 
calculated to draw from Him an answer that 
would either lead to His being accused of sedition 
against Rome (Lk 20°), or discredit Him among 
the people. In order to get rid of Jesus, the 
Pharisees, who combined even with the Sadducees, 
would not scruple to enter into a temporary alli- 
ance with the Herodians, however much they were 
opposed to their religious and political sentiments. 
(See Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 157 ff., and in 
Schenkel’s Bibellex. ii. 65 ff.) D. EATON. 


HERODIAS.—See HEROD, pp. 353, 360°. 


HERODION (‘Hpwdlwy, WH -pwd-).—A Christian 
mentioned Ro 16", apparently a Jew (cvyyev7js), and 
perhaps a freedman of the Herods. See ARiIs- 
TOBULUS, vol. i. p. 1487. 


HERON (7: ’dndphdh, xapadpids, charadrion).— 
This word designates an unclean bird (Ly 11, Dt 
1418), not otherwise mentioned in the Bible, but suf- 
ficiently well known to be taken as a type of a class. 
The LXX rendering simply means a swamp bird. 
The fact of the occurrence of this name immediately 
after aon stork, and followed by the expression 
‘after her kind,’ gives the only clue we have to the 
bird intended. Of the birds suggested by various 
authorities, as the eagle, parrot, and swallow, none 
would go in a group with the stork. The heron, 
on the other hand, belongs to the same group, and, 
unlike the stork, of which only one species is found 
in the Holy Land, has no fewer than six species 
of the genus Ardea alone. The most common of 
these is A. cinerea, L., the Grey Heron (Arab. 
diinkeleh and ghtirnik). Less common is A. pur- 
Boreas L., the Purple Heron; A. alba, L., the 
White Egret; A. garzetta, L., the Lesser Egret ; 
A. bubulcus, Audouin, the Buff-backed Heron or 
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White Ibis (Arab. Abu-Bekr) ; A. ralloides, Scop., 
the Squacco Heron. There are also three other 
genera ‘after their kind,’ Ardetta minuta, L., the 
Little Bittern; Nycticorax griseus, L., the Night 
Heron; and Botawrus stellaris, L., the Bittern. In 
the absence of a better we may retain the rendering 
of EV ‘heron.’ RVm (Lv 11) gives ‘ ibis.’ 
G. E. Post. 

HESHBON (j\2¥7, LXX ‘EcePuiv, ‘Ec Bd, Jos 21* B) 
(‘device’ or ‘reckoning’; note play on the word 
in Jer 48? ‘in H. they have devised . . .’).—The 
chief city of Sihon king of the Amorites, captured 
by the Israelites on their way to the Jordan. The 
defeat of Sihon is related Nu 217-6 (E), Dt 2%, 
referred to briefly Dt 14 3° 4% 297, Jos 9% 125 
131-27, Neh 92, more fully in Jephthah’s message 
to the king of the Ammonites, Jg 11%", In these 
passages Sihon is spoken of as ‘ king of’ or ‘dwell- 
ing in’ Heshbon. In the distribution of the land 
H. is assigned to Reuben by Moses, Nu 32°” (E), 
and Joshua, Jos 13. 17. 21, The inheritance of Gad 
extended from H. to Ramath-mizpeh, Jos 13” (P) ; 
and in the list of Levitical cities (Jos 21% (P), 1 Ch 
6°!) H. is reckoned as belonging to Gad. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah (Is 154 
16% 9, Jer 48 544 49%) H. and cities in its neigh- 
bourhood are mentioned as cities of Moab. For 
these passages, and the reference to H. in the 
song quoted Nu 21*+, see MoAB and SIHON. The 
Jews are again in possession of H. in the time of 
Alexander Janneeus (Jos. Ant. XIII. xv. 4, where 
H. is described as in the country of Moab), and 
the surrounding district is called in Herod’s time 
Essebonitis (Ant. XV. viii. 5) and Sebonitis (BJ I1. 
xviii. 1). Whether in the account of places taken 
by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mac 5% %8, Jos. Ant. XII. 
viii. 3) H. is mentioned, is doubtful [see notes 
on passage in 1 Mac (Camb. Bible for Schools) and 
the various readings in Niese’s Josephus]. 

In the Onomasticon H. (’EoBots) is described as 
‘urbs insignis’ in the mountains, 20 miles (Roman) 
from the Jordan. The name occurs as the seat of 
a bishopric in the acts of the Council of Chalcedon. 
St. Sylvia of Aquitania describes Hsebon as visible 
from Mt. Nebo, which is confirmed by modern 
travellers, and adds that it is now called Lxebon 
—an interesting piece of evidence as to the pro- 
nunciation of the name in her time (Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society, vol. i. 28). In the life of 
Saladin in the same series (vol. xiii. p. 97) occurs 
the modern name Hesbaén, and Abulfeda mentions 
it as inhabited iGetgrapny Arabic text, edited by 
Schiers, p. 129, and translated by Lestrange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, p. 456). The site is now 
covered with extensive ruins, chiefly Roman, and 
by the side of the plateau on which these are 
situated runs a stream issuing from a cave, at 
which the tribes in the neighbourhood obtain 
water for themselves and their cattle. From the 
stream a steep winding mountain-path leads up- 
wards to the city, and at the top of the ascent 
passes through a sort of passage cut through the 
rocks, about 3 or 4 yards wide. Buhl (Paldstina, 
R 123) remarks that in a branch of Wady Hesban, 

.W. of the city, are traces of ancient pools and 
conduits. It ‘requires some imagination on the 
part of traveNers to identify the one large ruined 
reservoir noted by them with ‘the pools of 
Heshbon by the gate of Bath-rabbim’ (Ca 74); but 
the position of the stream outside the present 
ruins, and the descriptions given above, fully illus- 
trate the passage. Further information may be 


obtained from Reland’s Palestina, containing reff. 
to Talmud, Ptolemy, Pliny, ete.; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, p. 125 ff.; PEFSt¢, 1882, 1888. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 
HESHMON (j\svn).—An unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah, Jos 157’. 
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HETH (letter).—See CHETH. 


HETH (np, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
According to J (Gn 10%=1 Ch 1%), a son of Canaan. 
12 (mistakenly, as Budde, Stade, Ed. Meyer, etc., 
think) locates Béné-Heth at Mamre in the time 
of Abraham, who purchased from Ephron the 
Hittite the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23%: 2519 4922, 
The wives of Esau are described in Gn 27/8 as 
‘daughters of Heth,’ a designation which is 
identified in the same verse with ‘daughters of the 
land’ and in 28':8 with ‘daughters of Canaan.’ 
‘It appears that (0)nnp had their proper seat in 
the north (where also they were encountered by 
Assyrians from time of Tiglath-pileser I. and by 
Egyptians from time of Tahutmes Itl., cf. also 
Jg 3°, Jos 11°), but that individual Hittites were 
known in Israel (cf. besides 1 S 26°, 2S 11% ete., 1 K 
9°) ; that the Hittites were regarded (by J E D)as 
one of the peoples of Canaan, and that the name 
even came to be used in a more general sense for 
Canaanites. Only in P do they appear as having 
a definite settlement in the south’ (Oxf. Hed. Lez.). 
Sayce’s argument for the presence of Hittites in 
Hebron is disproved by Gray (see Expositor, May 
1898, p. 340 f.). J. A. SELBIE. 


HETHLON (jbn7).—An otherwise unknown city, 
named in Ezk 47}> 48! as situated on the ideal 
northern boundary of Israel, in the neighbourhood 
of Hamath and Zedad (cf. Nu 348). Provided the 
text is not corrupt, Hethlon is probably (so Furrer, 
ZDPY viii. 27) the modern Heztela N.E. of Tripoli. 
The LXX hasin Ezk 47" repicxifovons and in 481 
mepisxtfovros. Itmay be mentioned that v. Kasteren 

roposes to identify Hethlon with the modern 
Adlin N. of the mouth of the Kasimiyeh, which 
he takes to have been the ideal northern boundary 
of Israel. Bertholet (Hesekiel, ad loc.) and Buhl 
(GAP 66 f.) are inclined to favour vy. Kasteren’s 
identification. F, HOMMEL. 


HEWER OF WOOD.—The Gibeonites, for their 
fraud practised upon Joshua, were condemned to 
become ‘hewers of wood (o’yy *ayh) and drawers of 
water’ for the congregation (Jos 97!-*”) and for the 
house of God (9°) or altar of J” (977). The phrase 
occurs also in Dt 29%, where it is applied to 
strangers serving individual Israelites. Perhaps a 
more accurate translation, and one that better 
brings out the menial nature of the occupation, is 
‘oatherers of firewood’ (see Driver on Dt 291); 
though the word for ‘hewers’ is used alone in 
2Ch 2” of those that hew timber for building. 
» See DRAWER OF WATER. 


HEXATEUCH.*—The name Hexateuch is now 
generally given by critics to the first 6 books of 
OT on the analogy of the Pentateuch, the name 
long given to the first 5. The object of the change 
of name is to show that the 6 rather than the 5 form 
a complete literary whole, and may be looked upon 
as one book in 6 parts. It is not intended by the 
title either to exclude the possibility that the 
Hexateuch, like the rest of OT, was subject to con- 
stant revision, or to imply that the sources out of 
which it was compiled are necessarily to be found 
only in these books. A century ago it was a 
matter of common belief that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses ; but this belief never rested on 
anything but tradition, and will not bear examina- 
tion. It will be shown that, in fact, these books are 
the result of complicated literary processes ex- 

*In this article the following abbreviations are used :—J= 
Jahwistic document, E=Elohistic document, JE=J and E 
combined, D=Deuteronomic Code, JED=JE and D combined, 
P=Priestly document, Ph=the Code of Holiness, Ps=the main 
work of P, J, Es, etc.=the schools of J, E, etc., R=Reviser, at 
whatever period. 


tending overa long period. As the Mosaic author- 
ship will be thus disproved at the very outset, it 
requires no separate discussion. 

i, THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE HEXA- 
TEUCH.—This is proved by (a) the many unnecessary 
repetitions. ‘Thus the creation of beasts and birds 
is related in Gn 1?) and again in 2”, of man in 
1” and in 2’. The corruption of man and his 
threatened punishment are described in 6!7, and 
repeated almost immediately afterwards in 61-8 
[see FLoop]. Abraham’s departure from his native 
land is told in 11* and in 12!-44, The latter cannot 
have originally referred to his departure from 
Haran, which was not his native land (see 12}). 
The statement of the destruction of the ‘cities of 
the Plain’ and Lot’s escape in 19” is clearly un- 
necessary after the detailed account of the events 
just given. The charge given to Jacob to flee to 

is uncle Laban is twice related, in 2742-° and in 
281-7. So in Joseph’s early history is the passing 
of the trading caravans, and his being taken down 
into Egypt, cf. 377-27 39! with 37736, The 
giving of names to certain sacred spots is in 
many cases twice recorded, e.g. Beersheba 2122-*4 
2676-83, Bethel 2810-22 359-5, We have even three 
accounts of the laughter which occasioned the 
naming of Isaac 17!” 18! 21%-7, In the other books 
we find similar, though less frequent, repetitions. 
The name J” is twice revealed to Moses Ex 313-5 
67°. The naming of Meribah and the events which 
gave rise to it are twice related Ex 17-7, Nu 20-8, 
Of the incidents of the manna and the quails, each 
occurs twice Ex 16, Null. The frequent repetition 
of similar laws throughout the legislative portion 
of Hex. is obvious to the most casual reader. We 
have striking examples in the laws for the burnt- 
offering Lv 1. 227-8, the thank-offerings Lv 3. 713-7}, 
In Joshua we find in 121° 13° two descriptions of 
the territory given to the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
quite distinct from the more detailed account of 
the portions assigned to the separate tribes in 
134-51, The way in which Caleb obtained his 
portion is fully narrated in 14°, and stated again 
as though a fresh fact in 15!, and enlarged upon 
in 154+), The lot for the children of Joseph is 
shortly described in 161°, and then given again in 
rather greater detail, but with some repetitions, in 
vv.*%, It should be also borne in mind that the 
number of repetitions, of which in any case this is 
by no means a complete list, is largely increased if 
we regard as such what in their present form 
appear as similar incidents occurring on different 
occasions. Thus there can be little doubt that the 
three deceptions on the part of a patriarch’s wife 
narrated in Gn 1210-20 201-18 261-11 are mere variants 
of the same story. The same is true of the ex- 
pulsions of Hagar in Gn 16. 21°23, 

(6) Frequent discrepancies and inconsistencies.— 
The Creation story beginning with Gn 2*> differs 
from that of 11-2" in almost every particular, but 
most notably in the order of creation, the manner 
in which man is created, and in the creation of one 
single woman after that of a single man. The 
Flood according to 7-17 86112 lasted 54 days, 
according to 7% 8° at least 150. [For other discrep- 
ancies see FLoop]. Abraham’s incredulity with 
reference to the possibility of Isaac’s birth is men- 
tioned in 17!” without comment, as though quite a 
natural thing. Precisely the same incredulity on 
Sarah’s part is severely reprimanded in 18”, and 
a different occasion and explanation of Sarah’s 
laughter is given in 21®7, The youth of Sarah 
implied in 121-20 2018 is inconsistent with Sarah’s 
age as stated in 177; and it is strange that 
Abraham, so old that his begetting of Isaac is 
regarded as an unheard of miracle in ypc pes 
should after Sarah’s death have married a second 
wife, and had several children 25°, The caravan 
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which bought Joseph consisted according to 377%? 
39 of Ishmaelites, according to 37%: % of Midian- 
ites. Often totally different explanations are given 
of the same name, as of Issachar, which in 30": 1¢ is 
connected with the hire for the love-apples given 
by Leah to Rachel, in 30% with the hire given 
by God to Leah for giving her handmaid to her 
husband. In 302 Zebulun is so named because 
God had given Leah a good dowry (711), in v.”°» to 
express the hope that Jacob would dwell (521) with 
her. Joseph is so called in 30% because God had 
taken away (70x) Rachel’s reproach, in ver. in the 
hope that J” would add (40’) another son. In 32? 
Mahanaim is so called because of the companies of 
angels which Jacob met there, in 3271 there is a 
significant mention of the two companies of people, 
flocks, etc., that were with Jacob. In the early 
history of Exodus we find a certain number of 
incidents which imply that the Israelites were 
living among the Egyptians, as the story of the 
midwives 11-22, and especially the events of the 
Passover night, when the houses of the Israelites 
had to be marked 127: }8, and the Israelitish women 
were able to ask for jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours 12% 3°, In many other passages the 
Israelites are described as linings in Goshen, a 
country quite separate from the rest of Egypt, and 
distinguished by immunity from plagues (see esp. 
Gn 46%, Ex 8” 976). The law requiring that altars 
should be made of earth or unhewn stones, Ex 20%, 
is inconsistent with the directions given so soon 
after for the altar of acacia wood overlaid with 
brass in 2718; and the permission to erect such 
altars as the first In every place where J” should 
record His name, implying a large number of 
sanctuaries, does not accord with the frequent 
directions in Dt that offerings should be made 
only in the place which J” should choose, Dt 124 
etc. Many other inconsistencies of the same kind 
will be noticed in the course of this article. [See 
Exopus, LEVITICUS]. 

(c) Want of continuity and order in the narra- 
tive.—A history of Noah should have begun, not at 
Gn 6°, but certainly before 68, and most probably 
before 5%. A history of Noah’s sons Gn 10! 
should have included 918-27, In Gn 20! ‘ Abraham 
journeyed from thence,’ should naturally have 
followed some statement mentioning the place 
where he was, instead of a chapter dealing with 
the history of Lot. Ch. 35°implies that Jacob had 
just returned from Paddan-aram, and precludes 
the events of ch. 34. At any rate, it is out of place 
after the revelation in 351. In 37? ‘ Joseph being 
seventeen years,’ etc., in the present text follows 
what is evidently the beginning of a history, or 
more probably a genealogy, of Jacob. Ex 788 
follows awkwardly after 7!-7. It would be naturally 
at the first interview that Pharaoh would demand a 
wonder. Ch. 114, in which Moses speaks as a matter 
of course to Pharaoh, comes strangely after 10”, in 
which he agrees never to see Pharaoh’s face again. 
In the Sinaitic narrative as it now stands, it is 
almost impossible to get any intelligent idea of 
the order of events. In Ex 19 alone, Moses, the 
old man of 80, ascends and descends the mount 
no fewer than 4 times 19%: 7 8b. 9b. 14. 20.25, Ch, 20 
follows very abruptly upon 19. Moses ascends 
again apparently in 201, and no fewer than 3 times 
in ch. 24, without any descent being mentioned 
between 24° 18-18. Jn ch. 33 there is obviously no 
connexion between vv.” and", and it is difficult to 
see the connexion between vv.7" and the rest of 
the chapter, and throughout there is a want of any 
definite order in the various pleadings of Moses 
with God. Ly 26 marks the conclusion of the 
Sinaitic legislation, and yet other cases follow in 
ch. 27, and a second similar conclusion is given at the 
close, 27%, Nu 7° seems to imply that prepara- 


tions for the journey from Sinai were made directly 
after the completion and consecration of the 
tabernacle, and it is difficult to see what room is 
left for the legislation contained in the whole of 
Leviticus. The account of the spies in ch. 13 and 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in ch. 
16 involve numerous petty difficulties if read as con- 
tinuous narratives (see below, iii. 2. C). The 
writing of Moses’ song in Dt 31” and of the law in 
31% are clearly out of place, the former referring 
to the following chapter, the latter to the laws 
given in previous chapters. The breaks in Joshua 
are not so obvious at first sight, but a careful 
reader will see that the book represents two 
different conceptions of the conquest of Canaan— 
one a rapid and complete conquest of almost the 
whole land under Joshua, and a subsequent allot- 
ment of the conquered portions; the other a 
gradual settlement carried out by the independent 
action of several tribes, an allotment having taken 
place before the conquest. The latter conception 
1s more in agreement with Jg 1. But the accounts 
in Joshua which embody these two ideas have 
been so carefully interwoven that if that book 
stood alone it would be difficult to found an argu- 
ment upon them. 

(d) Differences of style and conception.—These, 
especially so far as they are connected with special 
phraseology, will be treated more fully at a later 
stage of the inquiry. It will be sufficient for the 
present, in addition to what has been already said 
of the Bk. of Joshua, to point out two very striking 
examples. (1) Notice the very remarkable differ- 
ence in the whole tone and character of the two 
Creation stories, Gn 1-2 and 2* etc. The first 
describes creation as taking place in a systematic 
order, reaching its climax in man created male and 
female, everything being made out of nothing by a 
separate fiat of almighty God. In the second, all 
other things belonging to the earth (the heavenly 
bodies are not mentioned) are made, after the 
existence of the first man, in the order best suited 
for his wants, ending in the creation of woman. 
Men at least are moulded out of another material, 
the first man out of the dust of the ground, the 
first woman out of a rib taken from her husband. 
J” walks and talks almost as a man with men. 
The first account is in form artificial and rhythmical, 
the second graphic and picturesque. (2) We may 
observe the same kind of difference in the concep- 
tion of Moses. According to Ex 15” 41°17 he is 
indeed an able and practical leader, but a weak 
and timid speaker, who is allowed to engage Aaron 
as his spokesman. In Dt he appears as the most 
fluent and eloquent speaker of tne Bible. 

It can hardly be denied that these facts taken 
together form an irresistible argument for the 
belief that the Hex. was compiled from a variety 
of sources. It has been sometimes suggested that 
Moses compiled Genesis, but actually wrote the 
last four books of the Pentateuch. This does not 
meet the facts of the case, because, as already 
seen, the same phenomena which prove Genesis-to 
be a compilation and not an original work appear 
abundantly in Exodus, and evidently enough in 
the other books of the Hexateuch. The com- 
pilation mus¢ therefore have taken place consider- 
ably after the time of Moses. 

ii. METHOD OF COMPOSITION.—A. Three views 
at least are possible, which we may call (1) con- 
glomeration or crystallization, (2) expansion, (3) 
stratification. 

(1) The first would imply that a number of 
fragments, handed down either in writing or by 
oral tradition, were collected together so as to 
form a literary whole. If the fragments were 
collected at one single time the process might 
aptly be called conglomeration. Cryamlization 
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becomes the more appropriate term if we suppose 
that the fragments were gathered by degrees 
round some earlier nucleus. In fact it approaches 
more or less closely to (2). 

(2) The second hypothesis is that a small original 
document, or a very definite oral tradition, was 
expanded by frequent revision at subsequent 
periods. 

(3) Stratification is intended to imply that 
certain more or less independent documents, dealing 
largely with the same series of events, were com- 
posed at different periods, or, at any rate, under 
different auspices, and were afterwards combined, 
so that our present Hex. contains these several 
different literary strata. 

There is probably some degree of truth in all 
these hypotheses, but there are strong reasons for 
believing that the last most nearly expresses the 
truth, and with some modifications it is the 
accepted theory of the great body of modern critics. 
The necessary modifications are: (a) that each 
stratum, before its incorporation into the united 
work, was subject to more or less revision, and in 
some cases considerable expansion from time to 
time ; (0) that the combination of the several strata 
was itself a gradual process, some being already 
combined before others had been produced ; (¢) that 
the whole when combined was subject to editorial 
revision ; (@) that certain fragments remain which 
provebly did not originally belong to any of these 
arger strata, but have been connected with them 
either by the original writers or by later revisers. 

B. The main grounds for accepting this third 
hypothesis (stratification) are: (1) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, will be 
found on examination to arrange themselves by 
common characteristics into comparatively few 
groups; (2) that an original consecution of narra- 
tive may be frequently traced between what in 
their present form are isolated fragments. This 
will be better understood by the following illus- 
tration. Let us suppose a problem of this kind: 
Given a patchwork quilt, explain the character of 
the original pieces out of which the bits of stuff com- 
posing the quilt were cut. First, we notice that, 
however well the colours may blend, however nice 
and complete the whole may look, many of the 
adjoining pieces do not actually agree in material, 
texture, pattern, colour, or the like. Ergo, they 
have been made up out of very different pieces of 
stuff. So far, we have only proved what may turn 
out to be the first hypothesis of those given above, a 
conglomeration of fragments. But suppose that 
we further discover that many of the bits, though 
now separated, are like one another in material, 
texture, etc., we may conjecture that these may 
have been cut out of one piece. But we shall 
prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that 
several bits when unpicked fit together, so that 
the pattern of one is continued in the other; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted 
out they form, say, four groups, each of which 
was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though 
parts of each are found missing because, no doubt, 
they have not been required to make the whole. 
But we make the analogy with the Hexateuch even 
closer, if we further suppose that in certain parts 
of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these 
groups are so combined as to form a subsidiary 
pattern within the larger pattern of the whole 
quilt, and had evidently been sewn together 
before being connected with other parts of the 
quilt ; and we may make it even closer still, if we 
suppose that, besides the more important bits of 
stuff, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the 
like, had been added so as to improve the general 
effect of the whole. 1a 

C. It will now be shown that this view of the 
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composition of the Hexateuch is borne out by an 
examination of the books. Todo so we will first 
call attention to a few isolated facts, the bearing 
of which on the general question will afterwards 
appear. (1) Itis obvious to the most casual reader 
that the Bk. of Dt, speaking generally, differs 
strikingly in style and character from the other 
books of the Hexateuch. It produces when read 
a different impression, just as St. John produces a 
different impression from the other Gospels. On 
examination we discover that this difference of 
impression is chiefly due to its highly spiritual 
tone and its constant appeal to the emotions. (2) 
In Ex 20”-23. 24-8 we find a definite body of laws, 
religious and civil, both marked by their singularly 
primitive character, described as written in a book, 
and marking the basis of a special covenant between 
God and man. (3) Throughout a large part of 
Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and the greater 
part of Numbers, we meet with a large number of 
laws, mainly ritual, but partly civil, marked, how- 
ever, throughout by a sameness of tone and spirit, 
the stress being always laid on ceremonial obser- 
vances. Thus we find three distinct codes—the 
Covenant code (C), the Deuteronomic (D), the 
Levitical or Priestly (P). These will be found on 
comparison to differ, not only in general tone and 
splat, but also in several definite details, both in 
their religious and civil portions. For instance, 
compare C’s altar of earth or rough stone (Ex 
2074-6) with P’s elaborate altar of acacia wood 
overlaid with brass (271), the offerer apparently 
himself the priest in C (Ex 20%) with the Levites 
all priests in D (Dt 18! ete.), and the elaboration of 
High Priest, Priests and Levites of P, as frequently 
throughout Leviticus, etc. Notice the differences 
in the feasts both in number and character: in C 
three, entirely agricultural, depending in time on 
the season, namely, Unleavened Bread, Harvest, 
Ingathering, Ex 2314-16 (15> appears to be a later 
interpolation, cf. 34”); in D also three: Passover 
and Unleavened Bread, Weeks, Booths, Dt 16, 
mainly agricultural, but the first in part historical 
as a memorial of the departure from Egypt in 
haste, the last two still dependent on the seasons, 
vv. 8, or the second only relatively fixed if the 
Passover is to be identified with the beginning of 
harvest ; in P six holy seasons, besides the Sabbath, 
mentioned in the same category : Passover, Wave- 
sheaf, Weeks, Trumpets, Day of Atonement, 
Booths, Lv 23. Two of these only, Wave-sheaf 
and Weeks, are solely agricultural, the last partly 
agricultural and partly historical. The meaning of 
Trumpetsisnot explained ; the Passoveris historical, 
the Day of Atonement purely religious. The law 
of the manumission of ainves presents similar con- 
trasts. In C (Ex 21?) the Hebrew slave, bought 
as a matter of course, after six years’ servitude is 
allowed to go free, but without the wife procured 
for him by his master and the children born in 
servitude. If from love of these or his master he 
elects to stay, his ear is bored, and he becomes his 
master’s slave forever. In D (Dt 15!*-15) the Hebrew 
slave who, in spite of his slavery, is, being a Hebrew, 
his master’s brother, after six years’ servitude (or 
possibly such of them as remained till the Sab- 
batical year, cf. 15") is to be manumitted with 
liberal presents in gratitude for his great service. 
Nothing is said of his wife and children, but it 
seems probable that they were to be manumitted 
too. If from love for his master and his master’s 
family he elects to stay, he is treated asin C. In 
P (Ly 25%-55) if a Hebrew, here called a brother, is 
sold into slavery through poverty (it is not con- 
ceived possible under any other circumstances), he 
is not to be treated as a slave at all, but as a 
hired servant. He is to be manumitted with his 
wife and children in the year of jubile, when he 
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returns to his family and family possessions, which 
are then restored to him. But, even before this, 
any relative had the power to redeem him, or he 
might redeem himself. Slaves proper were to be 
only from the heathen around, or from the stranger 
that sojourned with them, and these were an 
absolute possession and heirloom. 

That these three laws here contrasted belong to 
different dates is obvious. The similarity of form 
makes it equally clear that they are different 
versions, by revision, of the same law. The order 
of dates, both with respect to these and the re- 
ligious laws before compared, is easily determined. 
The natural order is from the simpler to the more 
elaborate ritual, from the more barbarous to the 
kindlier treatment of fellow-countrymen. We 
should expect that in course of time feasts would 
be added, and for the sake of general convenience 
their dates more definitely fixed, and the priesthood 
become more ordered and defined. We know, too, 
that, as the danger of foreign invasion increased, 
the idea of a nation and of a religion both abso- 
lutely different from all others became more and 
more prominent, and hence a marked distinction 
between the treatment of the foreigner and the 
Israelite is a characteristic of late date (cf. Neh 
135-31), We gather, then, that C, D, P is the 
historical order of these codes. It will be seen 
on examination how, in almost every particular, 
D marks a transition between C and P in the 
law of manumission. In C the treatment of slaves 
is harsh. They are regarded as little better than 
the absolute property of their masters. They 
have only the one chance of freedom, which, if 
they have married in slavery, can only be accepted 
at the cost of breaking the sacred ties of family. 
In D this harshness almost, if not entirely, dis- 
appears. It is suggested that the master might 
treat his slave so kindly that the latter would, 
apart from all other considerations, prefer his 
service to liberty, and if he did not the master was 
to reward him liberally. But if the slave elected 
to remain he had no second chance of liberty. In 
P the kindness hinted at in D becomes a legal re- 
quirement. The Hebrew slave had always through 
redemption a chance of liberty, and could not 
legally remain, even nominally, a slave after the 
re of jubile. The perpetual servitude of a 

ebrew was in no case permissible. 

D. How are these three codes related to the narra- 
twe portions of the Hexateuch? We may begin by 
examining Genesis. We find that the greater part 
of the book is divided into groups of longer or 
shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, 
distinguished respectively by the almost exclusive 
use of Elohim or J” as the name of God. As the 
latter is the ordinary word throughout the other 
books of the Bible, it suggests at once that Elohim 
is purposely used in those sections where it occurs, 
because, according to Ex 3%-) 62-8, the name J” was 
first revealed to Moses in Midian, and it seemed 
improper to anticipate the name, even in the 
narrative portions of an earlier period. Further, it 
shows that this scruple was felt by one or more 
writers, but not by all. The theory advocated by 
some opponents of biblical criticism, that the names 
are used by the same writer with special reference 
to the subject in hand, Elohim representing the 
God of power, J” the God of love, or other such dis- 
tinctions, does not tally with the facts. Why in two 
narratives both dealing with Creation, and in two 
narratives both dealing with Abraham and Sarah’s 
deceit, should Elohim be used in one of them and 
J’ in the other? But in other sections the name 
of God either seldom occurs, or Elohim is used by 
or to strangers, in which case J” is on other 
crounds inappropriate; or again, in certain sections 
the two names seem to be used indifferently. 


Again, beyond Ex 6, the name of God is of less 
use as a criterion, because Elohim occurs seldom. 
We will provisionally designate the group of 
assages in which J” is used as J, those in which 
Biohim is used as E. On further examination we 
discover that while J is, generally speaking, con- 
sistent in style and character, E, on the other hand, 
falls into two very distinct groups. One of them, 
which we will call provisionally E!, is very much 
like J in general character and in the subjects 
with which it deals, and, moreover, has in many 
parts been combined presumably with J. The 
other, E*, is entirely unlike either of these in 
style, but will be found on further examination to 
bear in point of language and character a close 
affinity tothe P code. This is shown partly by the 
love for ceremonial law, as the Sabbath (Gn 2* %), 
the provision against eating blood (Gn 9%), the rite 
of cireumcision (17, etc.) ; but even more remark- 
any by the use of the characteristic vocabulary 
and style of P. For example, in Gn 1-2” ‘after his 
(her or their) kind’ occurs very frequently as well 
as in 6° 714, It also occurs in Ly 11"*-” (9 times), 
and far less frequently in the parallel passage of 
D (Dt 1448) ; ‘be fruitful and multiply’ occurs in 
Gn 17-8 817 97 354, Ly 26°. ‘Everything that creepeth 
upon the earth (or ground),’ Gn 1 26-50 620 78: 1421 
{contrast 7% of J], Lv 11%. We see, then, that 
the most characteristic phrases of Gn 1-2 occur not 
only in similarly characterized (i.e. E*) passages of 
Genesis, but also in the code of P. We are thus 
justified in regarding P and E? as parts of a single 
source, and in future we shall understand P as in- 
cluding both. If we examine the narrative por- 
tions of Exodus and Numbers, we find the same 
phenomena, except that as here J” is most fre- 
quently used as the name of God after Ex 3, it 
becomes more difficult to distinguish J and E. P 
can usually be separated with little difficulty 
because of its very marked character. Now, if we 
compare C with J and E, we find that it bears close 
affinities in point of language to both, so that we 
may call it JE, meaning thereby that in its final 
form it is probably a combination of both, and we 
shall further find it convenient to use this expres- 
sion for the present for the J and E elements 
generally, without at this stage making any 
attempt to distinguish them. We shall find that 
by far the larger part of the narratives, as distinct 
from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE, whereas, with special exceptions, the legal 
portions belong to P. In the last chapters of Dt 
and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of 
JE. In the latter book we also find elements 
which connect it with D (see below iii. 1. C), It 
should be observed that not only do we find here 
and there different separate pieces in the Hexa- 
teuch, shown by their characters to belong to these 
three sources, P, D, JE, but the pieces will often 
be found connected together by an obvious contin- 
uity of subject when pieced together, like the bits 
of patchwork in the illustration with which we 
started. For example, if we read continuousk 
Gn. 1127-82 194. 5 1. 36a. 10d. 12a ] Gla. 815-16 117, 1.929 Q] 1a. 2b"5 
23. 2578, passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and 
complete, though very concise, account of Abra- 
ham’s life. When we consider the number of 
revisions which the books of OT must have passed 
through, this is remarkable, and shows what a 
strong inclination the composers and editors must 
have had to preserve everything which they found. 
lil. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT 
SOURCES.—What has hitherto been said is little 
more than a statement of what has been proved by 
the critical investigation of some three-quarters of 
acentury. A really satisfactory proof can only be 
obtained by one who has the patience to work out 
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the problem step by step for himself. But to do 
this adequately a fuller account of these sources 
is necessary. For the convenience of the critical 
student these will now be taken in their order of 
difficulty, the first being that which can be most 
easily distinguished, and so with the rest. 

4. D.—A. Characteristics of D.—As already ob- 
served, (a) the larger traits of D are very easily recog- 
nized. A serious student cannot fail to notice the 
hortatory character of Dt, its tone of gentle pleading, 
its spirituality as regards both God and man. God 
has no outward and visible form (Dt 4!) ; God is 
near man, and His law is within man’s heart (80!-4); 
man’s relation to God is by nothing more truly 
expressed than by love (6°10). The heart needs 
circumcision (10! 30°). Dt may be called the Gospel 
of the Hexateuch. Comparatively little import- 
ance is attached to religious ceremony. Though 
opposed to anthropomorphism, the writer expresses, 
in a very marked way, the personality of God in 
language which implies anthropopathic views ; 
notice esp. 5° 6%. (6) The aims and contents of Dt 
are equally characteristic. It seeks emphatically 
to establish the worship of one God (64), and 
enjoins the absolute destruction of all visible re- 
presentations of J” as well as of heathen gods, the 
first by implication (415), the second by reiterated 
statement (7% etc. 127% etc.), the abolition, of all 
pine of worship except the one sanctuary chosen 

y God (125-7. 11. 14. 18. 21 162.6 ete.). Here, and here 
alone, they were to offer their sacrifices and keep 
their feasts. (ce) Among the institutions contem- 
plated, or perhaps we should rather say described, 
by Dt are a monarchy (17!*”), a prophetic order 
(1815-22), a priesthood of Levites; that is to say, 
every Levite is a priest without distinction; the 
phrase ‘the priests the Levites’ occurs frequently 
(17° 181 ete.). (ad) The style of Dt is smooth and 
flowing, tending to redundancy, generally pleasing 
to the ear, but at times perhaps a little tedious. 
Notice especially the accumulation of synonyms, 
or of words of the same class. Such phrases as 
‘with all thy heart, with all thy sowl,’ etc. ; ‘the 
ordinances, the statutes, and the judgments’; ‘the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless,’ are fre- 
quent. There is, too, a constant repetition of 
favourite phrases (see below, B (2)). 

B. Language of D.—We shall find it convenient 
to distinguish (1) favourite words, especially where 
one synonym is used in preference to another ; (2) 
characteristic phrases and expressions. Under (1) 
notice especially Horeb (for Sinai), 2x ‘a maid- 
servant’ (a75¥ only in 28%) ; xo, the unusual word 
for ‘ sin’ (the common form nxyn occurs thrice only) ; 
mD718 ‘earth’ or ‘ ground,’ very frequently in former 
sense (for common ry 235 ‘heart,’ very frequent 
(2b only 4 times); 78) ‘to teach,’ very frequent, 
marking the didactic character of the book; 15>p 
“a curse,’ frequent (nbx occurs 6 times, 5 of them in 
Dt 29) ; 392 with 3 or 7p ‘in’ or ‘from the midst of’ 
(for 7A) ; 158 ‘to keep, observe,’ very frequent, esp. 
of keeping God’s laws, ete. ; also in Niphal in such 
phrases as ‘take heed to thyself.’ Under (2) the 
phrases ‘J” thy (your, etc.) God,’ ‘hear, O Israel,’ 
‘prolong thy (your) days,’ ‘cleave to J” thy God,’ 
‘serve other gods, which neither you nor your 
fathers have known,’ ‘that it may be well with 
thee,’ ‘that thou mayest possess the land,’ ‘at 
that time,’ are sufficiently familiar. Under both 
(1) and (2) we have given only a few of the most 
striking examples out of many. To show the full 
force oF the argument we should have to point out 
the relative frequency of a very much larger 
number of words and phrases. But those given 
are so thoroughly characteristic that they will be 
at once recognized as specially belonging to Deut. 
by any one at all familiar with that book. Turn 
for example to Dt 61%. In these 3 verses, taken 
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almost at random, at least 8 examples occur of the 
words and phrases mentioned above ; indeed there 
is hardly a single phrase in them, excepting ‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey,’ which does not 
illustrate the peculiar style of the book. It should 
be realized, too, that such differences of style as we 
can feel and appreciate go far beyond what can be 
sy Shai categorically, just as we may recognize 
a friend’s face, or even his step or his handwriting, 
from a thousand, although we could but very im- 
perfectly describe the manifold peculiarities which 
make up its individuality of character. These re- 
marks are also true, more or less, of the character- 
istics of the other sources of the Hexateuch. 

C. Eatent of D.—Hitherto we have spoken of D 
as though it coincided exactly with Dt; but, as a 
fact, we find on examination (a) that the peculiar 
characteristics which mark D are not found in 
some few sections of Dt at all. (5) In other 
parts of Dt they are found less constantly, and 
these have also some peculiarities of their own. 
(c) The characteristics of D, or some of them, are 
found also in some other parts of the Hexateuch. 
In other words, D may be used in a narrower and 
a wider sense. In the narrower sense it includes 
only Dt 5-34 (or perhaps 12-34), except at least 
311+ 32-52 3479 (see below, iii. 2 C). The por- 
tions of Hex. outside of Dt belonging to D in the 
wider sense are not so easily determined, though 
the fact that some do so belong may be regarded 
as certain. The reason is that in other parts of 
the Hex. we find very few passages which appear 
to have been originally written by D, but several 
which seem to have been revised by one or more 
writers in the spirit and style of D, because we 
find in them traces also of the characters which 
distinguish the earlier documents. Such revisions 
give rise to some of the greatest difficulties of 
biblical criticism, and it requires very nice handling 
to disentangle the various literary elements, but 
their extent is not large enough to throw the least 
serious doubt on the larger results of criticism, nor 
can there be any serious doubt of the fact of such 
revisions having taken place. As far as D is con- 
cerned, the revision seems to have varied very much 
in different cases. Sometimes a mere characteristic 
touch is added. Sometimes D must have rewritten 
passagesaltogether. Sometimesagain D appears to 
have expanded the narratives, ete., by considerable 
insertions. This being the case, we can hardly be 
surprised at a considerable difference of opinion 
among critics. Thus Dillmann finds in Genesis a 
large number of passages belonging to D, whereas 
several critics find none at all. The most charac- 
teristic D passage of Genesis is 18%. The sugges- 
tion that Abraham would or should command his 
children reminds us of Dt 4” 6711 ete. ‘Keeping’ 
(of God’s commandments) and ‘doing judgment,’ 
etc., are characteristically Deuteronomic ; for the 
latter cf. Dt6'. Notice also the use of the synonyms 
‘justice’ and ‘judgment.’ Ex 13%16 is believed by 
many critics to have been revised by D. The solemn 
injunction to remember a great event in v.%, the 
emphatic use of ‘this day’ in vv.* 4, the direction 
to instruct the children in v.4, the striking meta- 
phors of vv.% and? are all familiar characters of 
D (see Dt 16° 6” 6° 1118), though it is, of course, 
possible, on the other hand, that Dt 6°: 7°” are in 
reality expansions of this very passage. There 
are also characteristic D touches in Ex 15%, 
‘a statute and an ordinance,’ ‘diligently hearken,’ 
‘J” thy God,’ ‘commandments and statutes.’ 
When several touches of this sort occur together, 
it is extremely improbable that they are the result 
of a mere coincidence. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive example of a D revision is in the Decalogue 
in Ex 20. The expansion of the Decalogue, as dis- 
tinct from the short commandments, which probably 
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were the original ‘ten words,’ is full of D phrases: 
for example, ‘J” thy God’ (vv.?- 7-112), * jealous 
God’ (v.>), ‘love me and keep my commandments’ 
(v.5), and especially ‘that thy days may be long’ 
(v.12). There appear to be traces of a similar revision 
in Ex 341-15; and Nu 21° is by several critics 
regarded as interpolated from Dt 3'%. When we 
come to Joshua we find that passages so charac- 
terized, instead of being as it were sporadic, become 
frequent; but except in 23, which is throughout 
Deuteronomic in style, they are mostly confined to 
the first 13 chapters. This seems to show that 
previous accounts of the conquest of Canaan 
were rewritten by D, who also added supple- 
mentary passages, such as 187 21% -228 23 and 
parts of 24, while in the earlier books, as in some 
of the Exodus passages already cited, the D 
elements are so fused as to make an exact analysis 
very difficult and uncertain. 

D. Date and Origin of D.—D, or part of D, has 
long been recognized as the book found in the temple 
in Josiah’s reign, the account of which is given in 
2 K 22, chiefly on the following grounds. (1) The 
whole of the Pentateuch, or even of the legal 
portions of it, could not have been read twice in 
one day, aS was apparently the case with this book 
(2 K 224 23%), (2) Josiah’s reforms, confessedly 
based upon this discovered book, were, in fact, 
carried out in the spirit of Dt (a) by the destruction 
of the high places, not only idolatrous, but those 
in which J” had been worshipped (2 K 23° 9), so 
that the one single sanctuary, so emphatically 
ordered in Dt, then first became an established 
fact (it is clear that the attempt of Hezekiah, 
2K 18%, to put down the high places was only 
partial or tentative); and (6) in connexion with 
this by the keeping of the passover at Jerusalem, 
ef. 2 K 237-3 with Dt 16°; (c) by the abolition 
of the Asherim and of all idolatrous images and 
real of worship. (3) The stress laid upon 
the prophetic order is specially suitable to this 
period, when the prophets exercised so great and 
wide an influence. That Jeremiah should have 
been permitted to utter such prophecies as those 
contained in chs. 7 and 22 with reference to the 
temple worship and the royal house without 
molestation, shows the awe which the prophet’s 
office inspired. (4) The peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and to a certain extent the phraseology, of D pene- 
trate Jeremiah’s prophecies, and in a less degree 
those of Ezekiel, as we should expect from a newly- 
written, epoch-making book. Take, for example, 
such remarkable thoughts as the spiritual cir- 
cumcision, ef. Dt 10!® 30° with Jer 6! 9%: 26, zk 
447, and the law written in the heart, cf. Dt 304-4 
with Jer 31°84 and Ezk 362”, But in both cases, 
the latter especially, the peculiarities in the style, 
etc., of these prophetic writers forbid our ascrib- 
ing Dt to either prophet. And yet some of the 
ideas of Dt are to be found in a less complete 
form in Isaiah, and in this connexion we may 
bear in mind the first attempts by Hezekiah to 
put down the worship of the high places. From 
these facts we may conclude that Dt, or the 
essential part of it, was written either in the reign 
of Manasseh, or very early in that of Josiah. (1) If 
the former, it may have been the work of some 
priest or priests, who employed the time spent in 
forced seclusion in committing to writing their view 
of the law, derived partly from earlier documents, 
partly from the traditional teaching of the priests, 
and coloured largely, no doubt, by the religious 
ideas and feelings of their own time. In this way 
round an earlier nucleus a new body of laws might 
have gathered, which would naturally have de- 
veloped all the more rapidly, as the priests, unable 
during the long reign of Manasseh to perform their 
ordinary functions, had more leisure for spiritual 
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meditation, just as afterwards the Mishna resulted 
from the expulsion of the Jews under Hadrian. 
If so, this law-book was probably hidden by some 
priest for safety in the temple, in the hope that it 
might survive those troublous times as the written 
record of God’s law, and the discovery of it may 
have been perfectly genuine. Even supposing that 
its existence and whereabouts were secrets known 
to the priests, this would not present a very serious 
moral difficulty. Just as the writer or writers of 
Dt in describing the customs and laws of their own 
times genuinely believed that they were giving the 
laws dictated by Moses by express revelation, their 
successors would have held the same belief, even 
though they may have known that they had been 
secretly written down, just as late Jews firmly 
believed that besides the Pentateuch a very large 
number of laws had been handed down from Moses 
by oral tradition. To understand the views of 
such an age we must first realize the entire absence 
of anything approaching to literary criticism. (2) 
Although not a necessary result of accepting the 
later date, the majority of critics believe this 
book of the law to have been the result of a pious 
fraud promulgated by Hilkiah and Shaphan with the 
intention of deceiving Josiah into the belief that the 
reforms which they desired were the express com- 
mand of God revealed to Moses. We must reserve 
for a later stage some remarks about the various 
extensions and modifications of D. It will be 
enough at present to say that according to either 
view the book discovered can hardly be the whole 
of Dt, but rather the law which it contains, i.e. 
in the main, 12-29! or 12-31%, with possibly the 
addition of 5-11. 

2. P. The Priestly Book.—A. The most striking 
general characteristics of P are: (1) first and fore- 
most, the love of ceremonial law, most obvious, of 
course, in the legal sections, as in Leviticus and 
the Priestly laws of Exodus and Numbers, but very 
noticeable also in the narrative sections, as shown, 
for example, in the institution and reference to 
the Sabbath in Gn 2? 8, Ex 167-®°; the prohibition 
against eating blood, Gn 94; the rite of circum- 
cision, Gn 17. 21%5; the Passover, Ex 12!, Jos 
510-12. (2) Fondness for statistical details, esp. 
those connected with persons and dates. The exact 
lengths of the lives of the patriarchs are always 
given, Gn 5. 9 11 ete. By the age of a patri- 
arch are marked the exact dates of important 
events, such as the beginning and end of the Flood, 
Gn 7# 838, in which last the very day of the month 
is given ; the institution of circumcision, 17%; the 
age of the father at the birth of the firstborn (or 
covenant ?) son, Gn 5. 112-6, The exact details and 
dimensions of the ark are given, 614", as well as of 
every part of the tabernacle and its contents, Ex 
25-31!" 35-40. Notice also the frequent insertion 
of genealogies, for the most part little more than 
lists of names, Gn 5. 1126 2512-18 36. (3) A ten- 
dency to symmetry and similarity of phraseology in 
describing similar events. Notice, for example, 
in Gn 1 the regular repetition of such phrases,as 
‘and God said’ and ‘God saw that it was good,’ 
‘and the evening and the morning were the first 
(second, etc.) day.’ The genealogies of Gn 5 and 
11 are like,recurring patterns, the verses scarcely 
varying except in the name and the number 
of years. In the five wonders of P in Ex 7-9 (see 
below iii. 2. C) there is a similar framework of 
phraseology into which the varying details are in- 
serted. ‘J” spake unto Aaron (or unto Moses and 
Aaron) ’—direction how to perform the wonders, 
beginning in the first four with ‘ take thy rod,’ or an 
equivalent phrase—statement that the plague was 
doneaccordingly—thatthe magicians could (orcould 
not in the last two) do so with their enchantments— 
and that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (with some 
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variation of phrase), ‘and he hearkened not unto 
them as J” had spoken.’ (4) We see also the same 
tendency to symmetry in the insertion of the same 
or similar headings in introducing subjects of a 
like kind, as ‘ these are the generations of,’ Gn 24 
(transposed probably from before Gn 1?) 5! 6° 10! 
1119. 27 9512. 19 361 37°, ‘and Moses gave unto the 
tribe of,’ Jos 131: 24-2; and of similar conclusions 
at the end of a subject or part of a subject, as, for 
example, in Gn 10°: 2 82, Kx 25% 40 2690, Jos 1323: 28, 
(5) In form P is in its narrative portions little more 
than a collection of dry annals. Stories are seldom 
inserted, and when they are it is for the sake of 
some ceremonial provision, as the Creation story of 
Gn 1 for the Sabbath, the Flood story as an intro- 
duction to the prohibition against eating blood. 
Both lack the picturesqueness of the corresponding 
J stories, and all that P has to say of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is the bare statement 
of 19%. There is nothing thought worth presery- 
ing of P’s history of Joseph except the short statis- 
tics of Gn 371% 414 46% 7, and possibly 475 7-11 27b. 
23, (6) P’s style is stiff and formal, and seldom 
marked by delicate poetic feeling or grace of treat- 
ment, though occasionally stately and dignified, 
as in the Creation narrative, where the symmetry 
is certainly melodious, and adds grandeur to the 
conception. The repetitions help us to realize the 
almighty power of God. So, too, in the descrip- 
tion of the five wonders in Egypt, Ex 7-9, the re- 
petitions serve to intensify the stubborn obstinacy 
of Pharaoh in resisting the divine power. Again, 
Gn 23, though introduced by P with the obvious 
purpose of accounting for the burying-place of the 
patriarchs, is distinctly interesting because of its 
archeological quaintness, and is probably based 
" upon some ancient document. The same is true of 
Gn 14, if, as some critics maintain, in its present 
form it belongs to P. 

B. Vocabulary and Language of P.—In Genesis 
and Ex 1-5, prior that is to the revelation of the 
name J”, P always uses as the name of God 
‘Elohim’ or ~w 5x ‘God Almighty,’ the latter 
esp. of His revelation of Himself to the patriarchs, 
cf. Ex 6? with Gn 17! 354 483; P uses dy 732 
‘the sons of Israel,’ not ‘ Israel,’ so also ‘ the chil- 
dren of Heth’ (‘ Hittite’ only in sing.) ; ‘33 (130 
times) for the more archaic °2ix (once only in P); 
DN3 in the phrase ‘gathered to his people,’ of 
burial ; ‘according to their generations’; 722 73} 
‘male and female,’ Gn 177 6” (in 7? J has inyy) wx 
‘man and his wife’), Lv 3!-° etc.; ‘thou (you, etc.) 
and thy seed after thee,’ Gn 99, Ex 28"; wa ‘by the 
hand of,’ with words of command ; ‘ that soul shall 
be cut off from his people,’ and similar phrases, Gn 
174 (contrast ‘shall surely be put to death’ in the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex 21 (E)) ; p> ‘to murmur’ 
(only in P); » ‘kind,’ Gn 1 (throughout), Lv 11+»; 
2000 ‘the dwelling,’ of the tabernacle (about 100 
times) ; 71 ‘ boy as in the phrase ‘the ark 
of the testimony’ (only thrice in JE, and that in 
disputed passages) ; 737 17 oyya ‘in the bone of this 
day,’ .e. ‘in this very day,’ 14 times; ‘be fruit- 
ful and multiply,’ very frequent ; ‘Paddan-aram,’ 
never ‘Naharaim’ (the abode of Laban is called 
‘Haran’ in JE, cf. Gn 28! 294 with 28? 3338 359, 
‘the children of the East’ in 291); ‘Sinai’ (never 
‘Horeb’). There is also an avoidance of several 
otherwise common words and phrases, such as 83 
with imperatives, v1 ‘drive out,’ 197 ayy ‘do 
mercy,’ 5%) ‘and he added’ to do something, 7.¢. did 
it again, 277 °2> ‘ by the mouth, i.e. the edge, of the 
sword,’ though these last two are so common as in 
a literal Greek translation to have found their way 
into the language of NT (Lk 201+? 21%, He 11”), 
‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ (except in Lv 
20%). In this list, which is only a small selection 
out of many, all sacrificial terms and words of a like 
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nature, which might be accounted for simply by 
the peculiar subject-matter of P, have been studi- 
ously avoided. In P the argument from language 
is quite as strong as that derived from the general 
character of that document. In most passages 
either taken alone would form conclusive evidence. 

C. Extent of P.—In Genesis P can be at once 
distinguished from J by the use of Hlohim, from E 
by its general characteristics, style, and vocabulary. 
All the Elohistic passages of 1-11 belong to P, and 
create little or no difficulty. In the rest of Genesis 
we find belonging to P: (1) Short historical notices 
dealing with (a) leading events, such as the rescue 
of Lot from the cities of the Plain, 192; Jacob’s 
return from Paddan-aram, 31!8 338; his descent 
into Egypt with a characteristic statement of date, 
46°; the settlement of Esau in Seir, 36%8; (d) 
statistics of births, deaths, and marriages, 16°: ¥ 
218 25> etc. ; (c) chronological details, 124 414°, 
(2) Genealogies, 2512-8 357-2 (ch. 36 as a whole is 
probably a still later insertion). (3) The blessings of 
Abram, Sarai, and Ishmael, connected with the rite 
of circumcision, and in the case of the first two the 
change of name, ch. 17; of Jacob by his father in 
connexion with his dismissal and projected marriage 
with one of his own family in contrast to the 
heathen marriage of Esau, 274-289; and again 
directly by God, with change of name, 35°, (4) 
The purchase of Machpelah, explaining the origin 
of the burial-place of the patriarchs, ch. 23, who, 
according to P, were all buried there, as well as 
their wives, 23! 259 49°! 50”. 

In the Sinaitic portion of Exodus the P sections 
are obvious. We may, without hesitation, ascribe 
to P 2415b-18 (or 18) 251-3127 (or possibly 18) 35-40. 
In the earlier parts of Ex, P is more fragmentary, 
but it will be readily recognized that the following 
passages contain several of its characteristics and 
are evidently connected together. In 17 we have 
a genealogical notice, with the statement in v.’ that 
the Israelites were ‘ fruitful and multiplied.’ 278-5 
is a passage with Hlohivm as the name of God, and 
refers back to the patriarchal covenant of Gn 17, 
etc., and therefore must also be assigned to P. We 
find the connexion between these two sections in 114 
a concise doublet of vy.81%, which latter has not the 
characters of P, and belongs therefore to another 
source (JE). In 67° we have P’s version of the re- 
velation of the sacred name J” (contrast 3) marked 
as P’s by ‘1 by (see above, iii. 2. B). 77 is clearly 
P’s introduction to its five wonders (vv.® and? are 
very characteristic of P). P’s five wonders follow 
in 7° rod into serpent, ‘719-20 21b-22 water into 
blood, 8-7-1. [Heb. 81% >] frogs, 818-9 [Heb. 
812-15] Tice, 98 boils, and 11% 1° (by some ascribed 
to R) appears to mark the conclusion. In 12} %8 
we have the ordinances of the passover, marked as 
P’s both by its language and ceremonial character. 
Ch. 16, im its present form, appears largely to be- 
long to P (special points of interest for P being the 
stringency of the Sabbath requirements, vv.7%, 
and the preservation of the pot of manna), though 
parts of the chapter are regarded by ey: critics 
as later. The rest of P in this part of Exodus con- 
sists merely of short statements giving an itinerary 
of the journey from Egypt to Sinai. : 

The whole of Leviticus evidently belongs to P in 
the wider sense of the word, and almost the whole 
of Numbers. The exceptions are: (a) Nu 10-12; 
(b) 13. 14; (c)16; (d) 20-21 ; (e) 222-25"; (f) 32. Of 
these (a) and (e) belong entirely to JE (see BALAAM). 
In (d) and (/), if we except perhaps 20", only un- 
important fragments of P have been introduced. Jn 
(b) (the account of the spies) and (c) (the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram), P’s narrative has 
been combined with JE, but in both it can_gener- 
ally be separated without much difficulty. In deh 
we have the list of the spies, their fathers and their 
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tribes, symmetrically arranged with a character- 
istic heading and conclusion, ‘these are the (their) 
names,’ etc., vv.4 and 1°, a descriptive summary of 
the geographical range of their search (omitting the 
picturesque details of JE, such as the huge bunch 
of grapes, and the terrific giants), and the date of 
their return, vv. 26, In their report no mixture of 
character is displayed, but there is a sharp contrast 
between the bad report of the ten spies, v.*¥, and 
the good report of Joshua and Caleb, 14%’, of 
whom the latter only appears in JE. The effects 
on the congregation, as told in the P narrative, are 
probably to be found in 141? (in part) > and 2. 
This last verse has P’s characteristic ‘tent of meet- 
ing.’ P’s narrative seems to be continued in v.”, 
but in this section the analysis is far more difficult 
and uncertain. Inch. 16 we can separate with little 
trouble P’s rebellion of the Levitical Korah from 
JE’s popular rebellion of Dathan and Abiram, the 
one against the high priesthood of Aaron, the 
other against the secular authority of Moses. 
Quite apart from the critical characters which 
mark the various sections of the chapter, it is 
evident that we have not here a single consistent 
account of a double rebellion, against Church and 
State, so to speak. For example, in v.™ there is 
an allusion to the sin of ‘one man,’ evidently 
Korah, the 250 of v. being merely his satellites ; 
but almost immediately after, in v.*4, Dathan and 
Abiram are connected with Korah, as though acting 
in concert. In v.” the first two appear alone, and 
in y.** the warning to depart out of their tents, 
which as given by God in v.% refers to all three, 
is given by Moses only with reference to Dathan 
and Abiram. The test by which the claim of these 
two is to be tried, vv. *°, is different from that 
threatened to Korah and his men in v.%. The 
latter, which is to take place while they are engaged 
in offering incense, is evidently connected with the 
punishment of v.%. There can be little doubt that 
in P’s original account Korah was consumed by 
fire with the 250. It is probable that when the 
accounts were welded together his name was added 
in v.*?, and those of Dathan and Abiram in vv.” 
and, Except for some such modifications we can 
recognize P’s narrative in vv.1-1)- 16-24. 27. 35-50. The 
portions of Dt commonly assigned to P are 441-#, 
the appointment of the cities of refuge, a necessity 
which arose in course of time out of the abolition 
of the high places where sanctuary was originally 
permitted, 32%-°2 341-79, P’s account of the last 
days of Moses contains, among other character- 
istics of P, Moses’ exact age, 34’, and the state- 
ment that ‘the children. . . did as J” commanded 
Moses,’ 34°. 

In Joshua the P portions are somewhat curiously 
distributed. P must certainly have contained 
some account of the conquest of the country, but 
it is probable that this was told in a dry and 
peu manner, and that the compilers pre- 
ferred the more detailed and interesting account 
of the older sources. Certain it is that in chs. 1-12, 
containing the account of the conquest of the 
country, the only fragments which can be definitely 
recognized as derived from P are the accounts of 
the passover and other events in Gilgal told in 
419 510-12, and of the covenant made with the Gibeon- 
ites by the princes of the congregation, 915? 17-21. 27a, 
There are also suspicions of P in such details as 
those given in 3* 4° 715, but we certainly cannot 
prove from them what the range of P’s narrative 
really was. Beyond ch. 12 there is some difficulty, 
as there is evidence of mixture with other sources, 
but the following passages im their present form 
with little doubt belong to P, 1318 141-5 ]51-12. 
20-62 164-9 ]'712. 8-6 (notice, among other things, the 
characteristic headings). With ch. 18 we get on 
clearer ground. With the exception of 18?! and 


1.940b-47. 49-50, 18 9142 and 229-4 belong almost entirely 
to P. It should be observed, however, that in this 
general analysis of P we have not, as a rule, 
attempted to distinguish between the work of P 
proper and later revisers. 

D. Date and Origin of P.—(1) The date cannot be 
earlier than Solomon’s Temple. The condition of 
religious worship evidenced by the Books of 
Judges and Samuel, for example the social char- 
acter of the sacrificial feasts, Jg 21%, 15S 9% 
2018-4 etc.; the performance of sacrificial rites by 
other than Levites, as by Samuel, 18 7° 108 etc. 
(though an Ephraimite, 1 § 14), David, 2S 6, and 
David’s sons, 2 S 88; the illegality of the priestly 
portions, 1S 2171’, which though enjoined by the 
Levitical law are here regarded as so sinful as to 
warrant the downfall of the house of Eli (2”- is a 
very late gloss, not found even in the best MSS 
of the LXX),—all show that the laws of P were 
either unknown, or absolutely ignored during this 
early period. (2) Even after Solomon’s reign, 
even if we could suppose that 1 and 2 K always 
give us an accurate account of the matter, and 
were not themselves influenced by P or kindred 
elements, the Levitical law would appear to have 
been only very partially observed. There are few 
references to it beyond the elaborate descriptions 
of the temple in 1 K 5-7. It is still disregarded 
by such great lights as Elijah and Elisha, who as 

rophets themselves sacrificed just as Samuel 
hea done, and that without any regard for the 
one sanctuary which P throughout supposes, for 
example Ly 17%-4, (3) This argument from silence 
is strengthened by the remarkable fact that in 
Chronicles we have in many respects a Levitical 
version of the same facts as those differently 
related in Samuel and Kings; as, for example, 
of the bringing up of the ark from Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast 2 S 6 with 1 Ch 15-16°), and the con- 
spiracy against Athaliah (contrast 2K 11 with 
2 Ch 221093), making it almost certain that the 
Books of Samuel and Kings were in the main 
written before, those of Chronicles after, the 
institutions of P were formulated. (4) A further 
terminus a quo is furnished by a comparison 
between the codes of D and P. We have already 
shown at some length reasons for believing that 
the code of P was subsequent to that of D (see 
above, ii. C), showing in every respect signs of 
greater elaboration and development. (5) The 
style of P shows, by its stiffness, artificiality, 
and conciseness of treatment, that it is dealing 
with a dead past—a mere summary composed out 
of old written records, not the perpetuation in 
literary form of a still living tradition. All 
these facts point in the same direction, that P 
was far later than JE, and probably considerably 
later than D. Indeed, a considerable distance of 
time is required to account for the difference of 
vocabulary. (6) There is no historical event likely 
to account for P previous to the Exile. Such a docu- 
ment as epee with D marks a reformation, 
one might almost say a revolution, in religious 
worship. But it may easily be accounted for by 
the Exile itself. Outside of P there was no com- 
plete system of ritual laws. In all probability, 
they werg largely traditional and of gradual 
growth. Some of them were codified in Dt, but 
a great many points are not mentioned, for pre- 
cisely the same reason that many points of ritual 
are left untouched in the rubrics of the English 
Prayer-Book, because they are matters of common 
knowledge settled by prevailing custom. If a. 
stranger could be supposed to have to conduct a 
service in an English Church, he would not know 
what he was expected to say, or whether he was 
expected to say anything, before and after the 
sermon, in what part of the Church he was to 
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read the lessons, the Litany, or preach the sermon, | Seth, when men began to call on the name of J” 
and many other things of the kind. How many | (Gn 4%), and by the Serpent (Gn 3" 42 ete.). (2) 
more serious questions must naturally have arisen | When emphasis is laid on God’s abstract nature 
concerning the ritual of sacrifice, involving, as it | es ecially in contrast to man, Gn 16% 32% (see 
did, so much manual work! These things were | below, iii. 3. B). (3) In the construct state, when 
originally decided, it is probable, by local custom. | with a following word it is used descriptively of 
When religious worship had become centralized at | God, as ‘God of Abraham,’ ‘of heaven and earth,’ 
Jerusalem they would probably be settled authori- | etc., Gn 24% 7- 27 26% ete. 

tatively by the body of priests, who are likely to| B. The separation of J and E in mixed passages, 
have followed in the main the traditions of the | and those especially in which the name of God is 
old sanctuary of Jerusalem. (7) But when the line | for any of the reasons given not a sufiicient 
of tradition was broken by the Exile the need | criterion, as in the later books of the Hexa- 
would have arisen for more elaborate directions, | teuch, isa matter of considerable difficulty, there 
and we do actually find the prophet Ezekiel fram- | being no characters of J or E so marked as to 
ing a sort of manual of ritual, though in some enable us (as we could with D and P) at once to 
respects ideal and visionary (chs. 40-48). (8) But | assign the sections in which they occur to either 
the troubles and disturbances which followed upon | source; but it can in most cases be decided with a 
the Restoration must have made it difficult to | fair degree of certainty. Moreover, the more the 
establish any complete system of worship, and we | passages which can be definitely assigned: to one 
do not hear of any complete religious organization | source or the other, the easier the task becomes, 
till the time of Ezra. It would probably then be | because we obtain a larger number of criteria by 
near the truth to say that P is the result of the | which to recognize either source. But in spite 
religious movement which began with Ezekiel im | of the labours of critics there still remains a con- 
Babylon, and found its completion with Ezra. | siderable number of passages in which the division 
Just as the book of the Law found in the house of | of sources is very uncertain. There is, too, always 
J” in Josiah’s reign was D, or the nucleus of D, | a certain danger of using as criteria compara- 
so it is likely that the law-book read by Ezra, | tively rare words or phrases, which possibly by 
Neh 8, was p, or the essential part of P. It is Mode happen to occur once or twice in one 
important to observe that the legal ordinances | source or the other. The reasonings by which the 
referred to in Neh are to be found in P rather than | critical results are obtained are very complicated. 
in D; for example, the custom of dwelling in | They are chiefly those suggested by breaks in the 


booths, 8}%-38, 

3. JE. The Jahwistic and Elohistic Sources.— 
A. When we have taken away from the Hexateuch 
all the passages which can with a fair degree of 
probability be assigned to D or P, we find that 
the remainder forms a fairly complete and homo- 
geneous whole, giving us, by a succession of 
narratives more or less connected, an outline of 
Jewish history from the Creation to the Settle- 
ment in Palestine, in fact covering, speaking 
generally, the same groundas P. This remainder 
we might have regarded as one literary source, were 


narrative, points of contact, whether by continuity 
of language or connexion of subject, with known E 
or J fragments, and the like. Such arguments 
are often more trustworthy than those derived 
from vocabulary. We can make this clearer by 
analyzing Gn 32 as an example. Here there is no 
P passage, and the whole certainly belongs to 
JE. Vv.! and ? (Heb.”*, and so on with the other 
verses) are obviously the conclusion of an E 
section (315-327), the name Elohim being used 
throughout and constantly, though the section 
has no P characteristics. It will be seen on exami- 


it not that a difference of authorship is discovered | nation that vv.** belong to J. For (1) there is 
by the use of Elohim and J” in Gn-Ex 8 (see | no apparent continuity between vv.? and*®, (2) On 
above, ii. D), which enables us to distinguish at | the other hand, vv.*! form a narrative continu- 
once a certain number of sections as belonging to J | ous in itself without any obvious breaks, and the 
and E respectively. Thus to J belong 244% 5% | same is true of vv.!?!, (3) Vv.?7%* contain paral- 
6!-4 7-8 (ptly.) 97-27 108-19 21 ]]1-9 ]Q1-4a. 6-20 31-5. | Jels, differing in detail, both with the preceding and 
6b-lla. 12b-18 15 (with some mixture perhaps of E), | the following paragraphs, and therefore belong 
161-2. 4-14 18, 191-28 9920-24 (unless the insertion of a | to a different source from either. Thus v.!% gives a 


reviser) 24. 28°16 38. 39. To E we may with equal 
certainty assign 901-17 28-82 991-18 9810-12. 17-22 81 17a. 
19-44 3151_392 351-5 40-42. 45 (almost entirely) 461° 
481. 2. 8-22 5915-26. But in other sections either the 
name of God seldom occurs, or the names at first 
sight seem used indifferently, the sections being in 
the latter case generally compounded, as a close 
examination shows, of bothsources. After Exodus, 
though we can readily see that both sources 
still continue, the distinction becomes more diffi- 
cult, because though E, unlike P, still uses the 
name Llohim sometimes, J” is more generally 


different explanation of Mahanaim from that given 
in y.”, and in vv.!%-21 Jacob is (a) again described 
as dividing his property in view of the coming of 
Esau, but (6) differently, each drove by itself, 
vy.16 17, instead of the whole into two, v.’, and 
(c) with a different purpose, in order to propitiate 
his brother by degrees with an accumulation of 
peace-offerings, vv.'7*°, not that one might escape 
if Esau attacked the other, as in v.°; (d) the pro- 
perty is aa described, goats being added, 
slaves—male and female—omitted, or rather male 
slaves mentioned, not as part of the proposed 


used ; but even here this occasional use of Elohim | present, but as having charge of it, cf. vv.'*7° 
is often helpful in discovering E sections. The | with «7, Again, v.7> is a repetition of v.™. 
mixture of divine names in Gn-Ex 3 sometimes | (4) Again, both vv.*" and 2! have points of 
arises from the fact that E purposely uses the name | contact with other known J and E sections re- 
J” and vice versa. Thus E of necessity used the | spectively. Thus the possessions of 32°-7 correspond 
name J” in Ex 3% itself, but also in Gn 28”, where | very closely with 30“, which belongs to J’s account 
the name has a peculiar emphasis, the point being | of the manner in which Jacob obtained his wealth 
that Jacob promises to worship his country’s God | by trickery, 30%, and stands in contrast to E's 
even in a strange land; the name is, however, | account, which describes it as a miracle revealed by 
sometimes assigned to a reviser. This is probably | God in a dream, 31+”, or, at any rate, as So ex- 
the case also with Gn 22%, unless it be actually a | plained by Jacob. The latter passage is marked 
Jahwistic passage inserted in the E story. On the|as E’s by the constant use of Elohim. Again, 
other hand, Elohim is sometimes used by J: (1) | 32° refers to 31%, an evidently J passage. So far 
When God is spoken of by those not in covenant | all is clear, but in vv.””, which has the appearance 


with J”, as by Adam and Eve before the time of | of a complete and unmixed passage, there is some | 
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difficulty. At first sight we should naturally 
think that it belongs to E, because of Hlohim in 
vv. and ®, and it is so referred by Dillmann ; but 
the word, which is after all only one out of many 
criteria, may have been used purposely to express 
the abstract idea of God. The divine nature was 
such that even to see God, far more to wrestle 
with Him, meant death. And there are, in fact, 
many reasons for ascribing the passage to J. 
(1) The crude anthropomorphism is more in accord- 
ance with J’s conception of God, see Gn 3° 87! 11° 
181-2, Ex 424 etc. EE, indeed, is fond of dreams 
deseribed, as dreams (Gn 20% 281-12 40. 41), but 
with J even these are described realistically (see 
Gn 157, and cf, 286 (J) with 29! 17ete. (f)), 
(2) Stories explanatory of place-names are far more 
characteristic of J than of E. (3) V.” is a doublet 
of v.24, which speaks of the present as having 
already gone over. We may confidently then 
assign to EH 32!-% 18b-21, to J 32%-18a. 22-82, Whe ex- 
amination of this chapter will give some idea of 
the methods by which J and E may be often 
separated, but it must be admitted that in many 
cases, as in Gn 27}, the analysis is much more 
difficult and uncertain. 

C. For a complete analysis of JE throughout 
the Hexateuch the reader is referred to the critical 
works enumerated at the end of this article, 
especially the Tables prefixed to Holzinger’s work, 
and artt. Exopus, NUMBERS, etc. Sometimes the 
subject-matter forms indirectly a sufficient criterion 
for E or J. In the last chapters of Genesis and 
the early chapters of Exodus we find, as already 
noticed, two distinct traditions with regard to the 
locality occupied by the Israelites—one representing 
them as being in Goshen, apart from Egypt; the 
other as being among the Egyptians, employing the 
same midwives, able in the hurried departure of 
the night-journey to borrow jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours, their houses so close together that the 
difference put by J” between the Egyptians and 
Israel in the plague of the firstborn was a miracle of 
Divine Providence. The second view is certainly 
that of P (see Gn 47%-7-11), but we find it also 
running through several JE sections. Now there 
are several reasons for ascribing Gn 467475 to J, 
among them being the prominence given to Judah, 
as in what we have reason to believe to be the J 
fractions of 37. 38. and 43, and the use of the word 
‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob,’ the latter being generally 
found in E. It will therefore follow that in the 
JE portions all the sections in which Goshen is 
spoken of as the home of the Israelites belong to 
J, the rest to E. 

D. The general characteristics of JE stand in 
marked contrast to P. The narratives are full 
of life and movement, and have a genuine local 
colour. The characters are men and women with 
flesh and blood, engaged in all the real and varied 
occupations of a simple and natural life. The 
stories are never so subordinated to a religious or 
historical purpose as to lose their individual 
interest. They give the impression that, from 
whatever sources the writers may have derived 
the thread of their stories, the colouring is that of 
a life with which they were familiar in all its 
aspects. But beyond this it will be found that J 
and E have each sufficiently marked characters of 
their own. The God of Eisa God separate from 
man, who reveals Himself usually by a voice from 
heaven, often that of an angel, as in Gn 21!” 99 
(where Elohim seems to have been altered into J” 
to agree with 22"4); so in Gn 28” the angels need 
a ladder to ascend and descend to and from God 
(contrast J’s account in ver. ‘and behold J” stood 
beside him’). Or God reveals Himself by a dream, 
as in Gn 20°314, Even when anthropomorphic 
expressions are used, as ‘God came,’ Nu 227, 
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‘the finger of God,’ Ex 318, ‘spake unto Moses 
face to face,’ Ex 33" (cf. Nu 128), they do not 
seem, as in J, to convey any definite anthropo- 
morphic idea. But the J” of J is much more 
human. Though recognized as ‘the God of 
heaven’ and the ‘God of earth,’ Gn 24° etc., 
He was yet believed on occasions to have in His 
own person walked and talked with men, Gn 3° 
1giete 2818 Ex 4%, so that Abraham actually 
mistook Him for a man, and Jacob wrestled with 
Him by night, Gn 32%. He needed to go down in 
order to see the city and the tower, which the 
children of men builded, and again to see whether 
the Sodomites had done altogether according to the 
ery which had reached Him in heaven, Gn 11° 187}. 
E has a good deal more to say of religious worship, 
especially in connexion with different localities, 
such as Bethel and Shechem, so much so that God 
is once actually called ‘the God of Bethel,’ Gn 35’. 
To E belong the earliest sacrificial laws, Ex 20°, 
E mentions the construction of the holy Tent of 
Meeting, 3374, and the ark, which is spoken of 
almost as though it were itself an object of 
religious worship, Nu 10%%6, E also speaks of 
other primitive symbols of worship, as, notably, 
pillars, Gn 2818-22 31 35% (probably taken from 
E though in a P section), Ex 24*; teraphim, Gn 
311% 39; the brazen serpent, Nu 21*° (cf. 2 K 18%). 
But such symbols do not always meet with approval. 
Jacob as an act of exceptional tae makes his 
family put away their strange gods (teraphim) and 
ear-rings (a religious charm?), Gn 3574; the calf- 
worship is condemned, Ex 32. Ealso has areference 
to tithe in Gn 28”. In J the feasts of the sacrificial 
laws, in their earliest form at any rate, have less 
of a ritual element, Ex 3419-4, cf. 23°33. As 
compared with E, J’s narratives are, on the whole, 
more graphic and picturesque, and appeal more 
powerfully to the imagination, as especially Gn 


.24_3. 24, Ex 2; but this is partly due to the subjects 


treated of. J’s style is remarkably easy and simple, 
that of E is somewhat more stiff and formal, and 
the treatment more dignified, as in Gn 22. We have 
a good illustration of their difference of character 
in their treatment of the marvellous. In J the 
most wonderful phenomena appear quite natural. 
The writer feels himself in an ideal fairy land 
in which no wonders are surprising. When we are 
told that J” brings the animals to the man to see 
what he would call them, we do not think of 
asking how this was possible, or even how it was 
done. But in other cases what in E are insisted 
upon as miracles, are in J ascribed to natural 
means. In J Jacob obtains his flocks and herds 
by a cunning trick thoroughly in keeping with his 
character, Gn 30%-, In E it is by a special act 
of God’s providence, 314%. In J the wonders of 
Egypt are performed by natural agency. It is an 
east wind that brings the locusts, Ex 10%, that 
drives back the waters of the Red Sea, 142. In 
E these are performed by the, so to speak, magic 
power of Moses’ rod. Similarly, Amalek is defeated 
by the virtue of Moses’ uplifted hand. The story of 
Jacob and Laban illustrates also another tendency 
of E, to soften moral difficulties. The deception of 
his old father had been largely the fault of his 
mother, and also took place before the covenant 
with God at Bethel, and therefore might be passed 
over, but Jacob’s dishonesty in dealing with 
Laban seemed inconsistent with the character of 
a patriarch. Notice again how E justifies the 
expulsion of Hagar, which in J is merely the result 
of jealousy (Gn 16*°), by representing it as the 
express command of God (212). There are also 
some important differences in the subject-matter 
of these two. In J Moses acts by and for himself. 
In E much importance is attached to subordinates. 
Aaron assists him in his miracles, and Jethro gives 
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him practical advice, and leads him in the wilder- 
ness, Ex 18. Joshua acts as his minister, 24%. In 
J the patriarchs are connected with Hebron, Gn 
1318 181, in E with Beersheba, 22! 28! 46°, and 
Shechem, 33” 48”, In J Judah takes the leading 
part among Joseph’s brethren, Gn 37% 43114 
4414. 16. 18 46%, in E Reuben, 372) 2 29 4222-87, In 
E the prophetic element is more prominent than in 

. Abraham, Gn 207-1’, and Moses, Ex 33" (E?2), 
Nu 128, Jos 148 (cf. also Ex 20!8-#!, Nu 11? 21”), are 
described as prophets, Miriam as a prophetess, 
Ex 15°. Joshua is the prophetic successor of 
Moses, both in wonder-working, Jos 8, and in his 
final exhortation and the promulgation of his law- 
book, 24. 

£. Besides the use of Elohim and J” respectively, 
we find the following words and phrases charac- 
teristic of these two documents :— 

E.—‘ Amorites’ (used as name of aborigines of 
Palestine) for ‘Canaanites.? ‘ Horeb’ for ‘ Sinai.’ 
‘Jacob’ for ‘Israel’ (yet latter occurs in several E 
passages, esp. Gn 48-50, perhaps introduced by R). 
‘Jethro’ for ‘Raguel’ of J. ‘The man Moses,’ 
three times. Apy ‘handmaid,’ for anay (J) invari- 
ably, as in Ex 21. ya ‘beast’ (only in E). 
bys ‘lord’ in its several uses as ‘husband’ (J and 
P have wx in this sense, E never). 25 pin ‘harden 
heart,’ Ex 1-12, for 2 122, 1227 (J). 7b of place 
(J applies it to time). 235 for 2) (J). aps ‘try,’ 
‘prove,’ esp. of God, as in Gn 22!, Ex 15% 20” 
(7Ex 164 1727). abyn ‘bring up,’ of bringing 
up the Israelites out of Egypt. a y3p ‘to light 
upon,’ as in Gn 28%, om, lit. ‘feet,’ in sense 
of ‘times,’ Ex 23. oq ‘heal,’ with God as 
subject, Gn 2017, Nu 12" (so a ground for ascribing 
Ex 156 in its original form [see above, iii. 1. C] to 
E). 2d oy, lit. ‘put for a nation,’ for ‘2d Avy, 
lit. ‘make for a nation’ (J). nvdw Sinn ‘the day 
before yesterday,’ with 2 or jp, certainly character- 
istic of E, though in some of the Ex passages all 
critics do not agree. 7n5 ‘interpret’ of dreams. 

J.—or3 os ‘Aram Naharaim’ for ‘ Paddan- 
aram’ (P). ‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob.’ ‘Sinai,’ as 
in P, for ‘Horeb’ (D, E). ‘Canaanites,’ but 
‘ Perizzite,’ Gn 13’ 34°, Jg 145 (according to 
Meyer an interpolation). ‘To find grace in the 
eyes of,’ very frequent in J, also in some JE 
passages. ‘To call on the name of J”’ frequent. 
‘To run to meet’ frequent. Israelites called ‘Is- 
rael,’ not ‘sons of Israel’ (P), so ‘Egypt’ for 
‘Egyptian,’ ‘ Reuben,’ ‘Gad,’ etc., of the separate 
tribes. ‘ His brother,’ in genealogies. 27x ‘land,’ 
where 72" would be used by E and P. ‘six for 
‘38, usually. ayy 1d np? ‘took him a wife,’ regular 
formula in J, but once in E. asx ‘as thou 
goest.? ‘sy °32 ‘I pray thee, my lord,’ frequent 
but not exclusively in J. yu mn ‘to preserve 
seed alive.’ ang ‘to be dry,’ as of the Flood, for 
viar(P). oy for oWw:2 (E, only once in J). 7: Qal, 
‘to beget.’ apa 2¥: ‘dwell in the midst.’ 723 in 
sense of ‘to be great, important.’ 2) for ‘self,’ 
as Gn 6° 8%, ~—ssispp ‘fodder,’ Gn 24-82 (KE has 
j72, Gn 45). 3 with imperatives, etc. (in Gn 40 
times in J, 6 in E). o%9 now; ‘breath of life,’ Gn 
27 722 (nin inserted), for o7 41 (P), oven, nxw oysn, 
etc., frequent. yy, 77ys of younger brothers and 
sisters (E mup). sip jaoy frequently, but once in 
E, Gn 21%. apy with P, etc., for nox (EZ). Notice 
also a preference for the verbal suffix nx. 

F. Date and Origin of JE.—The fact that most 
of the contents of JE are referred to by Amos and 
Hosea makes it probable that JE was prior to 
these prophets, but not absolutely certain, because, 
when these books were written, the stories may 
still have been current only in the form of oral 
tradition, and the absence of any mention of the 
story of Joseph, so full of religious and moral sug- 
gestions, is remarkable, though in such short 
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books it is far from conclusive. But the priority 
to these prophets is made still more likely by 
the attitude of E towards religious symbols 
(see above, iii. 3. D). Hosea and Amos, while they 
show that such symbols still existed as a matter of 
course, evidently regarded them with disfavour. 
It is significant also that E, though disapproving 
of human sacrifice, exhibits no horror at the 
thought of it. To accept the blood of victims 
instead was a gracious act of God, who was will- 
img in mercy to waive His just rights (Gn 22). 
Again, the fact that E speaks of Abraham, Moses, 
ete., as prophets (see iil. 3. D), points to a time 
when the prophet occupied an influential position. 
Add to this that the highest teaching of JE re- 
sembles that of the prophets. We can hardly then 
be far wrong in regarding the times of Hosea and 
Amos as the ternunus ad quem for JE. But the 
differences of character between J and E, especi- 
ally in their theological conceptions, tend to show 
that J is the older of the two documents. More- 
over, the differences that we find within each of 
these documents, but most especially in J (see below, 
li. 4. A), make it likely that both J and E were 
originally collections of stories varying in date, 
and probably handed down for the most part, if 
not entirely, by oral tradition, some of them, it 
may be, centuries before they were committed to 
writing. Probably, as among other nations, the 
oldest: which acquired a fixed form were popular 
songs describing some great national events, such 
as the Song of Miriam (Ex 15) and those preserved 
in Nu 21 (ef. also the Song of Deborah, Jg 5). 
In Gn 4%-% we have evidently a fragment of 
a song far older than the text with which it is 
incorporated. The chief allusion in the poem 
was apparently not understood, or at any rate 
is left unexplained by J. The attempt to fix 
the date of JE by comparing the patriarchal 
stories with the relations between the Israelites 
and the surrounding tribes is not very satisfactory. 
It may be true that the origin attributed to the 
Moabites and Ammonites is due to the animosity 
felt against these related peoples, but the animosity 
was so constant, at least from the time of the 
Judges, that we get little help in fixing the date 
of the story. Again, to refer the whole story of 
Joseph to the ascendency of the Northern kingdom 
in the time of Jeroboam I1., and date its origin at 
this period, is to suppose it a deliberate invention, 
not, as the analogy of other such stories renders 
far more probable, a legend which had gradually 
grown up by oral tradition. From the importance 
attached tothe local sanctuaries of Bethel, Shechem, 
and Beersheba (which last belonged to Simeon, one 
of the ten tribes), and the great prominence of 
Joseph, the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, it 
has generally been supposed that E at any rate 
was the product of the kingdom of Israel. Add to 
this that the North, the mission field of Elijah 
and Elisha, was in early times the chief scene of 
literary and prophetic activity. These arguments 
apply also, but with less force, to J, where Hebron 
takes the place of Beersheba as the abode of 
Abraham and Jacob; and Judah, instead of 
Reuben, holds a prominent place in the history 
of Joseph. From these facts it has been argued 
that J, though its material was originally derived 
from the same source as E, either in oral or written 
form, is in its present form the work of a Jewish 
composer or editor. \ 

G. It is probable that J and E were blended into 
one whole before D’s law-book was composed, as 
Dt 5-11 suppose it. Evenif these chapters are not 
the work of D proper, they must have been added 
very shortly after. ; 

4% Distinctions within the various sources.— 


We have hitherto regarded the different sources 
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of the Hexateuch, for the most part, as though 
they were each homogeneous in character. In a cer- 
tain sense they are, in that they possess individual 
characters which distinguish each from the rest ; 
but within these are found considerable variations, 
just as we find among plants or animals several 
distinctly characterized species under one genus, 
or, to use a still better simile, varieties under one 
species. It is, in fact, probable that each of these 
larger sources represents in itself the result of a 
literary process extending in some cases over 
centuries. 

A. For example, in the J sections of Gn the 
Flood story, with the beginnings of civilization and 
the dispersion of races following upon it (11°), 
seems hardly consistent with the growth of 
civilization described in 4'*74, It has also been 
suggested that Noah the inventor of wine (97%) 
belongs to a distinct cycle of legends from Noah 
the hero of the Flood, and that 614 gives a different 
explanation of the origin of sin from 3. Finally, 
it seems probable that the story of Nimrod, etc. 
(108-15), came from the same cycle of stories as the 
Flood story, and is also of Accadian origin. Hence 
some critics have drawn a definite distinction be- 
tween two series of stories, which they have de- 
noted as J! and J? respectively. To the latter 
Wellhausen ascribes J’s Flood, together with 
108-15. 18b. 19. 21. 25-30 ]]1-9. Some critics, however, 
have ascribed 614 as well as 101%18 to revisers of 
JE (JEs). Attention has been called to the fact 
that whereas in J? the three sons of Noah are 
Japheth, Ham, Shem (Gn 10), the sons of Noah in 
J} (970-27) were originally, as vv.76- 27 apparently show, 
Shem, Canaan, Japheth. In Gn 12 and later chap- 
ters J? has been found by some critics a convenient 
peg on which to hang unknown fragments, inter- 
polations, etc., such as 1210-20 1817-19. 22-832, and even 
2018, passages usually referred to JE® or R. 

B. Distinctions in E are not so frequently in- 
sisted on, but some critics have referred to an 
earlier source, E1, such passages as show traces 
of archaic ideas or expressions, such as the an- 
thropomorphic expressions of Gn 20*7 (cf. Nu 22”, 
etc.), the ancient custom referred to in Gn 20%, the 
word nyyp in Gn 33), Jos 24°. 

C. In D we can trace several different stages. It 
is now generally admitted that the Deuteronomic 
Code begins either with Dt 5 or with Qt 12. Dt 1-4, 
and perhaps also 5-11, were afterwards written as an 
introduction, and still later the history was con- 
tinued with the Deuteronomic recension of Joshua. 
It seems likely that these were the gradual work of 
the Deuteronomic school, extending well on into the 
period of the Jewish captivity. The D elements of 
the earlier books of the Hexateuch are sometimes 
ascribed, not to this school, but to the compilers of 
JE. At any rate, they probably belong to a com- 
paratively early peulod. 

D. In P the fact of constant revision and 
gradual compilation is easy to prove, but it is 
not so easy to say how many distinct stages there 
were in its history, still less to assign the exact 
dates to which they belong. The following facts 
are, however, capable of easy demonstration. 

(1) The nucleus of P lies in what is known as the 
Code of Holiness (P) contained in Ly 17-26, though 
these chapters now contain many interpolations 
(esp. 2217-25. 29. 80 931-8. 23-38 941-14) “ This section is 
marked off from the rest of the P legislation (a) by 
its highly spiritual character and intense feeling of 
reverence for the holiness of God and everything 
connected with His service. P® is the centre and 
kernel of the new religious movement ; (d) by its 
intimate relation to theideal of ritual, etc., sketched 
out by Ezekiel, chs. 40-48 ; (c) by its use of a special 
terminology, words and phrases being found which 
occur nowhere else. It will be sufficient here to 
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call attention to such phrases as ‘I am J”,’ ‘I J” am 
your God,’ ‘I your God am holy,’ and the like ; 
‘walk in’ my (etc.) ordinances,’ ‘do and keep my 
statutes and my judgments,’ 35 jay, ‘I set 
my face,’ ‘that man shall be cut off from his 
people,’ ‘my (J”s, etc.) Sabbaths.’ For a more 
complete list see Driver, LOT®, 49. (d) By dis- 
crepancies between P* and the general body of 
Levitical law. Thus in P* the later distinction 
between the high priest and the ordinary priests is 
still in the making. The chief priest is but primus 
inter pares (the priest who is greater than his 
brethren, Ly 21°). Notice that the injunction 
which in Ly 21” is laid upon the chief priest only, 
not to let the hair of his head go loose, or rend 
his clothes, is in Lv 10% 7 laid upon all the priests. 
The Feast of Booths lasted, according to the original 
text of Lv 23%-#4, 7 days instead of 8, and is still 
determined by the season, ‘when ye have gathered 
in the fruits of the land’; the addition of the 8th 
day and the words ‘on the 15th day of the 7t 
month’ in y.*, evidently are interpolations (incon- 
sistent with vv.*-42) added when the laws were 
incorporated into the larger code. On the other 
hand, it is possible that P® included passages now 
outside Lv. 17-26, as esp. Ex 6&7, Ly 1}4-241-47 
in their original form. With reference to the 
relation of P® to Ezekiel, it should be noticed 
that the resemblance extends not only to the 
general tenor of the subject, a thing in itself 
striking enough, but even to the style and phrase- 
ology; and in this respect it is not confined to these 
chapters of Ezekiel, but several expressions of P™ 
are found scattered in various parts of the prophet 
[see Kuenen, § 15, note 10]. That P4, therefore, 
was written either by Ezekiel himself or by one 
imbued with his spirit, and in all probability a 
contemporary, does not admit of reasonable doubt, 
and we cannot be far wrong in assigning it to the 
latter half of the Exile. 

(2) The next in order of time, and the most 
important of the Priestly documents, is the 
historical and legislative work known frequently 
as Ps, which contains all of P excepting P® on the 
one hand, and certain later accretions in the legis- 
lative portions on the other. The central feature 
of P%is the promulgation of the laws, which are all 
represented as revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 
Ps was probably, as already suggested, the law 

romulgated by Ezra, Neh 8. 9°. Notice that the 

east of Booths is kept eight days according to P, 
see Nu 29%, 

(3) A third stage is reached in the union of Pe 
and P, but whether it took place before or after the 
promulgation of P by Ezra cannot be determined. 
All that can be said with certainty is that Ezra 
was the head, perhaps the founder, of a school of 
scribes specially suited for carrying out a work of 
this lend: 

(4) Lastly, there is evidence of various additions 
and revisions of the Priestly Code made from time 
to time (Ps). The most important of the former in 
Ex-Nu are Ex 30. 31)! 34-8 35-40, Lv 1<T. 8. 
11?4-40 12-15. 16 (in part), most of Nu 1-10 15. 19, 
the whole of 28-31. To these we should add the 
additions to P4, esp. in Lv 23, to make it agree 
with Ps, Yhe necessity of supposing such additions 
to Ps cannot be here proved at length. It is 
enough to say generally that the proof lies in 
certain repetitions, inconsistencies, and want of 
sequence. For example, Ex 35-40 Lv 8 taken 
together are a repetition of Ex 25-29. Ex 30!° 
describes a special altar of incense of which there 
is no mention in the list of holy things in 26*!*7. 
Cf. Ly 16, which seems to imply that the one 
altar was used both for incense and sacrifice. Ex 
30 (or at any rate 35)-Lv 8 breaks the sequence 
between Ex 29 and Ly 9, and Ly 1-7 is itself a 
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collection of laws with several. slight inconsist- 
encies. Finally, Ly 11-15 breaks the connexion 
between 10 and 16. ; 

(5) To these we should also add the incorporation 
of the already united JED into P; but to what 
date either this or the various supplements 
spoken of under (4) belong, cannot be deter- 
mined. Probably, the latter represent a long 
and very gradual process. Kuenen argues from 
the difference of arrangement found in the LXX 
translation of Ex 35-40, belonging to 3rd cent. B.C., 
that the final redaction of these chapters was even 
then hardly completed. 

5. Editorial Revisers.—It has not been found 
practicable within the limits of this article to give 
a complete estimate of the work of the various 
editorial revisers. That several alterations were 
made as the different sources were welded together 
is practically certain. A few examples of editorial 
emendations must suffice. In Gn 22? ‘the land of 
Moriah’ is very suspicious (esp. if, according to Gn 
14, Jerusalem was already in existence), inasmuch 
as (1) the name Moriah does not appear again until 
the very late Book of Chronicles, (2) E otherwise 
shows no partiality towards Judah, (3) it could 
not have taken 3 days to get from Beersheba to 
Jerusalem, see v.*. It is probable, therefore, that an 
original ‘Amorite’ or name of some Ephraimitish 
mountain, which had perhaps become illegible, was 
altered by a reviser with Southern propensities, 
possibly JE, but more probably Ps. 22!4-!9 is 
certainly not part of the E narrative, but is 
possibly some fragment of J worked in to suit the 
story. Itis, however, to be observed that in v.¥8 
‘be blessed’ is 1222n7, not 32733) as elsewhere in J; 
so some have regarded it as the work of a reviser. 
In 35 25 we have probably the working in of an E 
fragment in a section of P (see above, iii. 3. D). 
Ex 34-26 has been revised by JE or D to agree 
with other passages, and in vv.” it is followed 
by a story embodying perhaps an old tradition, 
but written in the spirit and style of P. 

iv. SUMMARY.—We may now summarize in this 
way the probable history of the Hexateuch. For 
many centuries probably the only records of the past 
were those contained in song and saga. It is very 
possible that, as with the ancient Icelanders, these 
were recited at religious festivals (Ex 15! 1, ef. 
Jg 11). The first attempts to collect these, so as 
to form a connected written history, probably date 
from the 8th or 9th cent. B.C., and originated pre- 
sumably in the schools of the prophets. There are 
sufficient evidences of two distinct versicus of this 
ancient history, J and E; but though they deal for 
the most part with the same cycle of subjects, and 
E is probably the later of the two, there is no proof 
that there is any literary connexion between them. 
Later on, towards the close of the 7th cent., these 
two documents were combined together, but so 
skilfully that it is often very difficult to separate 
them (JE). About the same time in Jerusalem a 
code of ritual regulations and customs, commonly 
believed to have been revealed by God to Moses, 
was set forth in writing and afterwards published 
in the reign of Josiah (D). This code was shortly 
afterwards provided with a historic setting and 
combined with the earlier history, and the whole, 
especially the conquest of Canaan, revised by the 
same school (JED). It has been conjectured by 
Kuenen, who has been followed by several other 
critics, that E’s Book of the Covenant, Ex 20-23, 
was originally represented as drawn up on the 
plains of Moab, and that, when the code of D was 
substituted for it, the former was put back so as to 
form part of the Sinaitic legislation. This will 
account both for the present difficulty in connecting 
Ex 2022-2411 with its context, and also for the fact 
that, while in the historical summary of Dt 1-4 
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there is no reference to the Bk of the Covenant, 
several of its provisions in a revised form appear 
in the main body of D. During the Exile, pos- 
sibly before the work of Ds was complete, a new 
body of ritual law, more priestly in its character, 
was drawn up, probably by some disciple of Ezekiel, 
and very possibly under his direction (P+). This 
was followed by a new version of the whole history, 
and especially the legislation, conceived in a still 
more sacerdotal spirit, which was probably com- 
pleted about a century later, and promulgated by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8. 9) (P). Finally, by the 
union of this with P4, and the additions of new 
laws and regulations from time to time, and various 
editorial revisions extending down to it may be 
the 3rd cent. (P*), we get our present Hexateuch. 

y. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE HEXATEUCH. 
—lIt is, of course, obvious that the Hexateuch as 
it stands is not strictly a historical work. It did 
not need criticism to discover this, but criticism 
makes it absolutely certain. It shows that the 
most definite and statistical details, those given 
namely in P, are the least to be depended upon, 
being unknown to the earliest writers, and ap- 
parently the calculations of a writer very far re- 
moved from the events described. There is also 
observable throughout a tendency in the various 
writers to throw back into their composition the 
customs, etc., of their own times. Thus the whole 
body of laws, originating in local custom, or 
handed down as common law and promulgated 
from time to time, would come to be fathered on 
Moses ; just in the same way as the Chronicler 
read into the old documents the ritual of his own 
day. Similarly, it is probable that the contemporary 
religious and social customs of Northern Israel are 
in JE described as those of their ancestors who 
lived in a distant past. Regarded as a history of 
the ancient migrations of the Israelites, their 
establishment as a religious and political com- 
munity, and their settlement in Canaan, the 
Hexateuch contains little more than a general 
outline on which to depend. We may gather that 
the Israelites were one among a number of Semitic 
peoples, who after long migration settled in or 
near Egypt, from which after a period of serfdom 
they finally escaped, and after further migrations 
gradually gained a footing in the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and afterwards made various incursions 
across the Jordan ; until, finally, the larger part of 
the territory, especially on the hills where the 
Canaanitish chariots were useless, fell into their 
hands. That so many traditions and stories should 
have attached themselves to Abraham and Moses, 
even though many of them may be inapplicable 
or exaggerated, shows what a deep impression 
their personality and work made upon their 
generation, and it is hardly too much to say that 
probably all that was noblest and best in the 
nation must be attributed to such men as these 
who first sowed the seed, of which the prophetic 
teaching was the fruit. But if the Hex. has little 
to tell us of the early history of Israel, it has much 
to tell us of the times in which the authors lived. 
The habits and customs, the ideas, above all those 
connected with morality and religion, are faithfully 
represented. And thus we are enabled to trace 
something more than an outline of that history of 
religion which was the needful preparation for the 
teaching of Christ. 
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HEZEKIAH (on forms and meaning of the Heb. 
name see next article).—4. A king of Judah (see 
next art.). 2 An ancestor of the prophet Zeph- 
aniah (Zeph 1), possibly to be identified with the 
king of the same name. 3. Head of a family of 
exiles who returned, Ezr 2!*= Neh 7?! (cf. 102”). 


with his own son and successor Manasseh. e is 
conspicuous in Jewish history as the first king 
who is said to have attempted a reformation of 
religion on the principles which we find formally 
laid down in the Bk. of Deuteronomy (2 K 18, 
2 Ch 29 ff.; see HiGH PLACE, ii. p. 382”) Special in- 
terest also attaches to his reign on account of his 
close personal connexion with the prophet Isaiah, 
who occasionally exerted a great influence over 
him (especially in the memorable crisis which 
issued in the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib), and also because of the strong light 
thrown upon his times by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as well as by extant prophecies. H.’s history 
is recorded in 2 K 181-20, Is 36-39, and 2 Ch 29- 
32, The two former are very much alike, K being 
on the whole more full and exact, and Is having 
been borrowed from it by the compiler, who added 
the Song of H. (Is 382°), but omitted the annal- 
istic fragment in 2 K 1816 as not suiting his 
purpose, which was to trace the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Isaiah in connexion with the siege of 
Jerusalem. Kings is evidently based not only on 
State annals, but also on prophetic narrative 
(derived partly from authentic documents, partly 
from tradition), which bears traces of the style of 
D in 374. *4- % 381. 3.5 391, and cannot be assigned to 
Isaiah (as suggested by 2 Ch 26” 32%?) nor yet to a 
contemporary, in view of (a) the nature of the 
statements in 377 (68). 56 385, (6) such late words as 
mam (361-38), (c) the apparent anachronisms in 
36!9 37°8, and (d) the want of order and coherence 
in the narrative when carefully examined and 
compared with the Assyr. records. 

The chronology of Hezekiah’s reign is beset with 
special difficulty. According to 2 K 18” the Fall 
of Samaria (722 as determined by Assyriologists) 
took place in the 6th year of H., which would give 
728-7 as the date of his accession (Ewald, Breden- 
kamp, Delitzsch, Orelli, Strack, Driver, Kirk- 
patrick, Duhm, Skinner. Ussher, Winer, W. R. 
Smith make it 725). In 2 K 181%, on the other hand, 
the invasion of Jerus. by Sennacherib (701) is said to 
have taken place in the 14th year of H., who must 
thus have commenced to reign in 715-4 (Kamp- 
hausen, Wellhausen, Ed. Meyer, Kittel, Guthe, 
Stade, Cornill, Hommel, Cheyne). 

An attempt has been made to reconcile the 
earlier date with 2 K 18 by supposing 14th to be 
a mistake for 24th (Bredenkamp), 27th (Rawlin- 


son), 29th (Oppert), also by taking vv.}*1¢ to refer 
to a campaign of Sargon in 711 (the name ‘Sen- 
nacherib’ being considered a late and erroneous 
insertion), a theory first advanced by E. Hincks 
(who confined the reference to Sargon to v.*); but 
for reasons stated by Kuenen, W. R. Smith, and 
others, the theory of such an invasion by Sargon 
is now generally abandoned, and the best solution 
is probably to be found in a rearrangement of the 
narrative. We have a clue to such rearrange- 
ment in 2 K 20 (Is 38), which records a sickness of 
H. that must have taken place in the 14th year 
of his reign if the latter extended to 29 years, and 
if H. lived 15 years after his recovery (2 K 18? 20°, 
Is 38°). This sickness the compiler seems to have 
connected with the invasion by Sennacherib (2 K 
20°, Is 38°), applying to the invasion the note of 
time (14th year), which properly belonged to the 
sickness, and introducing the latter with the words 
‘In those days,’ which may have originally be- 
longed to the invasion. This view is supported by 
the fact that the account of Merodach-baladan’s 
embassy, which took place after the sickness (2 K 
20”, Is 391), ought certainly to have come before 
the invasion, as after that event Merodach-baladan 
was not in a position to send ambassadors, his 
downfall having taken place the year before (702) ; 
nor was H., after being impoverished by the war 
(2 K 188-16), possessed of such treasures as would 
be likely to excite the admiration of his visitors 
(2 K 20%, Is 392). A middle date is suggested by 
Winckler (followed by McCurdy), who takes 2 K 
16? as his guide, setting aside both 18° and 18%, 
and fixes H.’s accession at 720-19. The earlier 
date, however, besides having 181° to rest on, fits 
in with the subsequent chronology of the kings of 
Judah, and agrees with Jer 26'**, which represents 
H. as under the influence of the prophet Micah, 
who is known to have prophesied before the Fall of 
Samaria (Mic 1°). On the other hand, it aggra- 
vates the discrepancy between the age of Ahaz at 
his death (by reducing his reign from 16 to 8 years, 
while the 715 date gives him 20 years of a reign) 
and the age of H. at his accession, which is stated 
in 2K 18? to be 25 years (but in LXX 20),—a 
difficulty which Whitehouse meets by supposing 
that H. was co-regent with his father from 727 to 
715, and that his 14th year is to be reckoned from 
the latter date, when he was in a position to 
initiate a new policy following the counsels of 
Isaiah. 

This uncertainty as to the chronology is of less 


rod oat as the interest of H.’s reign, in the 
light both of prophecy and the Assyr. records, 


practically closes with the invasion in 701. Even 
if we suppose him to have lived till 686 (as the 
later date for his accession would imply), we gain 
little or no additional information regarding the 
events of his reign. Assuming that H. came to 
the throne in 727, it was as a young and inex- 
perienced prince in the midst of faithless and time- 
serving politicians, who scorned the teaching of 
the prophets, and a like-minded priesthood. THe 
deplorable state of morality and religion is evident 
from Mic 1 ff. (cf. Is 28) delivered on the eve of the 
siege of Samaria, i.e. about 725. These testimonies, 
as well as the fact that the anti-prophetic party 
continued in the ascendant till 701, oblige us to 
receive with caution the circumstantial account 
given by the Chronicler (2 Ch 29°") of the reforms 
effected by H. in the very first year of his reign. 
He is said to have purified and refurnished the 
temple, which had been shut up by Ahaz after 
being despoiled of its treasures, to have renewed 
the ancient sacrifices with great magnificence and 
omp, to have ordained a joyful celebration of the 
ong-neglected Passover, after purging Jerus. of 
its idolatrous altars and sending out invitations 
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to the Israelites in the north, ‘the remnant that 
had escaped out of the hands of the king of 
Assyria,’ So great was the enthusiasm said to 
have been evoked that it led to a general crusade 
against the images and altars and high places in 
the cities of Judah and Benjamin, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, both king and people at the same time 
giving evidence of their devotion by their munificent 
provision of tithes and offerings for the support of 
the priests and Levites, who were now carefully 
registered and organized. The only part of these 
reforms that is recognized in K is the removal of 
‘high places’ and destruction of ‘pillars’ and 
‘ Asherah’ (2 K 18*?), but a remarkable instance 
of H.’s zeal for purity of worship is also given (v.‘) 
in his destruction of ‘the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made’ which had become an object of 
worship in Jerusalem (see NEHUSTAN). 

While it is generally admitted that H. paved 
the way for the reformation carried out by Josiah 
in the next century, not only prohibiting idolatry, 
but seeking to centralize the national worship by 
destroying the local sanctuaries in the provincial 
cities of Judah, around which heathen practices 
were apt to gather (cf. Mic 15 51-14, Is 3079 319 1 
2), it is held by Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, 
Nowack, Stade, and others, that the reforms could 
only have taken place after the Assyrian invasion, 
which brought dishonour on the provinces, but was 
the means of exalting Jerus. and glorifying its 
protecting deity, thus counteracting the idolatrous 
tendencies inherited from the previous reign. In 
proof that the reformation could not have been 
earlier, they cite the allusions to prevalent idolatry 
in such late prophecies of Isaiah as 307? 317 (c. 702). 
These indeed show that the reformation had been 
far from perfect (cf. 2 K 23% and revulsion under 
Manasseh), being largely due to royal command ; 
but the whole traditional account of H.’s reign 
points to an earlier date for his turning to J’. Cf. 
Jer 2615 already referred to, the eulogistic summary 
in 2 K 18%’, H.’s plea for divine favour in 20°, and 
the demolition of high places, etc., ascribed to him 
by the Rabshakeh in 18”, which, even if an inter- 
polation (Cheyne), was not likely to be introduced 
unless it had some basis of tradition to rest on. 

In addition to his work as a religious reformer, 
H. revived in some measure the glories of his great- 
grandfather Uzziah by successful inroads upon 
the Philistines, over one of whose cities (Ekron) 
we find him in 701 holding a position of suzerainty ; 
by his care for the interests of national defence, 
repairing the walls and fortifications of Jerus., 
fitting up arsenals, constructing aqueducts and 
reservoirs for securing to Jerus., and cutting off 
from besiegers, a permanent supply of water; by 
building cities, and encouraging trade and agri- 
culture through the erection of shelters for sheep 
and cattle and of store-houses for produce. 
Whether the underground tunnel leading from 
Gihon (the modern ‘Fountain of the Virgin’) to 
the upper pool of Siloam (1708 ft. long, and a work 
of great engineering skill) is to be identified with 
‘the conduit’ mentioned in 2 K 20” as the work of 
H., and apparently referred to in 2 Ch 32” (cf. 324 
229-11 and Sir 481”), is still a moot point, different 
opinions being held by experts as to the age of the 
inscription (discovered in 1880) at the mouth of the 
tunnel, which is in round characters and in old 
Hebrew but bears no date,* the question being 
also complicated by the mention of an alread 
existing Ehiloah in Is 8%, on which see Dillmann’s 
note, and Stade, GVJ 593. g : 

Among the merits which tradition assigned to 
H. was a taste for music and literature. In his 


*See PSBA, May, July, 1897, Feb. 1898 (papers by Pilcher, 
Conder, Davis), and Hapos. Times, Apr. 1898, p. 292 f., and May 
1898, p. 384 (the latter by A. B. Davidson). 
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restoration of the temple service, music, both vocal 
and instrumental, has a prominent place (2 Ch 
2975-30), In Pr 25! we read of ‘the men of Heze- 
kiah’ who copied out the proverbs of Solomon, and 
in the Talm. (Baba bathra, f. 15a) ‘H. and his 
associates’ are credited with the ‘writing’ of 
certain books of the OT. Is 38° even contains a 
song which bears in its superscription to have been 
written by H. at the time of his sickness and 
recovery. But it is absent from 2 K, and its late 
insertion in Is appears to have disturbed the text, 
displacing v.71. Moreover, it has no distinct 
marks of its alleged royal authorship, and bears a 
strong resemblance to Job and the later Psalms. 
For these reasons it is considered post-exilie by most 
recent critics, and is even supposed by Cheyne to 
refer (like Ps 88 and La 3) to the experience, not of 
an individual, but of the church-nation. In all 
probability, it was introduced into Is from a collec- 
tion of liturgical songs (v.”°). The sickness referred 
to appears to have been of the nature of a boil or 
an abscess, being described by the same name ()’n¥) 
as is applied to one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 99) 
and to the disease of Job (27). Its connexion with 
leprosy (Lv 1318) explains the promise given to H. 
that on the third day he would ‘go up unto the 
house of J”.’ The effect produced on H. by the 
prophetic announcement that his illness was to 
prove fatal, illustrates his tender and emotional 
nature, and enables us to understand the influence 
exerted over him by the wise and fearless coun- 
sellor who on this as on other occasions interpreted 
to him the will of J”. With regard to the sign 
given to H. by the prophet in token of his recovery, 
if the fuller text in K be accepted-as the original, 
the narrative must be held to imply a claim on the 
part of Isaiah to a miraculous control of the forces 
of nature (20°); but if K be regarded as an expan- 
sion and Is be held to be the original (Stade, 
Duhm, Dillmann), it is possible to explain the 
deflection of the shadow as the result of a partial 
eclipse of the sun or of refraction of light by the 
atmosphere, the mode of expression in Is 385 
being similar to that in Jos 10%, and capable of 
similar interpretation (see DIAL). 

Probably, it was shortly after this sickness (c. 
714) that the messengers arrived from Babylon 
(2 K 202-19, Is 39). Even if we must regard the 
promise of deliverance from the king of Assyria 
in 2 K 20% Is 38° as an interpolation, it is certain 
that about this time H. had reason to apprehend 
danger from that quarter. Almost from the com- 
mencement of his reign (ef. Is 28) there had been 
a growing feeling at Jerus. in favour of an alliance 
with Egypt. The feeling was shared by most of 
the Phoen. and Philistine powers, and in 720 a bold 
attempt was made by Gaza, with the support of 
Egypt, to throw off the supremacy. The defeat of 
the allied forces at Raphia crushed the movement 
before it broke into a general revolt; but Judah 
was no doubt more or less implicated, and it may 
have been to what took place at this time that 
Sargon refers in his Nimrod inscription (c. 717) 
when he speaks of himself as the ‘conqueror of the 
remote land of Judah’—unless we suppose (with 
Winckler and Delitzsch) that Judah is here used 
by mistake for Israel. For the next seven or eight 
years Sargon was fully occupied in the consolida- 
tion of his empire in the east, and during that time 
the impression made on Judah and its neighbours 
by the fate of Samaria and Damascus had almost 
worn off, and a widespread conspiracy was forming 
against the domination of ‘the great king.’ With 
this we may connect the embassy from Merodach- 
baladan, Sargon’s chief rival, who held the throne 
of Babylon from 721 till 710 when he was over- 
thrown, only to regain his independence after 
Sargon’s death, when he again wore the crown for 
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about nine months, in 704-3; and to the latter 
period a few critics would assign his embassy to 
Jerus. (Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, Cheyne, 
McCurdy). The ostensible object of the visit was 
to congratulate H. on his recovery (cf. 2 Ch 32%), 
but the real purpose (of which the accompanying 
gifts were a well-understood sign) was to court an 
alliance against the Assyr. power. The welcome 
which H. gave to the messengers, and the pride 
with which he showed them his sacred treasures 
and military stores, brought upon him, as might 
have been expected, the severest censure of the 
prophet ; but the prediction of a Babylonian cap- 
tivity for his family and possessions wears the 
appearance of a ‘vaticinium ex eventu,’ having 
nothing in common with the general tone of 
Isaiah’s teaching at this time, which represents 
everything as culminating in the great struggle 
with Assyria. Notwithstanding the prophet’s 
inflexible opposition to any alliance either with 
Babylon or Egypt, the danger of Judah’s being 
involved in hostilities only became more threaten- 
ing during the next few years (713-10), as we may 
judge from the intense earnestness of the Pee 
utterances in connexion with the siege of Ashdod 
(Is 20), when he felt called of God to go about for 
three years ‘naked and barefoot’ in token of the 
fate which would overtake the Egyptians and their 
allies, as well as from Sargon’s Ashdod inscription, 
which mentions the king of Judah among other 
tributaries who were at this time ‘ plotters of sedi- 
tion,’ stirring up rebellion against him and_bring- 
ing gifts of friendship to Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

The death of Sargon in 705, and the accession of 
a new and untried king, was the signal for a fresh 
attempt on the part of many vassals to regain 
their independence. In the first instance Sen- 
nacherib directed his attention to his rebellious 
subjects in the east, and it was not till 701 that he 
turned his arms against Palestine in his third 
campaign, of which we have several monumental 
records, the fullest being that on the Taylor 
cylinder. But the rebels were slow in arriving at 
concerted action, owing to their dependence on 
Egypt; and in several of Isaiah’s discourses about 
this time (chs. 29-32, cf. 18) we can trace the 
secret negotiations with Egypt, against which the 
prophet inveighs vehemently, predicting the utter 
failure of the hopes his countrymen were setting 
on ‘Rahab that sitteth still’ (307 RV), and the 
shame and ruin they would bring upon themselves 
by their faithless and short-sighted policy—which 
was destined, however, to issue in a marvellous 
deliverance which would prove the regeneration of 
the national life. By this time H. had openly 
thrown off his allegiance under the influence of his 
premier, Shebna, apparently of foreign extraction, 
whose downfall is predicted by Isaiah a little later 
in 22!°8-, and who afterwards appears in an inferior 
office in 36%. That H. took a leading part in the 
revolt is evident from the fact recorded by Sen- 
nacherib in the cylinder referred to (col. ii. ll. 70 ff.), 
that H. had imprisoned at Jerus. Padi, king of 
Ekron, whose subjects had dethroned him on 
account of his loyalty to Assyria. 

After reducing or receiving the submission of 
a number of powers on the east and north of 
Palestine, Sennacherib proceeded southward along 
the Maritime Plain, to punish the ringleaders in 
the revolt. In doing so, it is possible that he may 
have despatched a portion of his army to invade 
Judah from the north, and of this some writers 
find evidence in the description of the Assyr. 
advance in Is 10, But probably this is only 
an ideal picture, and the great prophecy of which 
it forms part (10°-115), proclaiming both the 
mission and the doom of Assyria, admits of other 
dates, e.g. 711 (Cheyne [who, however, connects 


vy.27b-32 with the siege of Samaria in 722], Guthe, 
Dillmann, Giesebrecht) and even earlier (W. R. 
Smith, G. A. Smith). The Assyr. record goes on 
to tell that Sennacherib took Ashkelon, and that his 
approach had struck terror into the hearts of the 
men of Ekron when he was confronted by a great 
army of Egyptians and Sinaitic Arabians under 
several of their kings, who had come to the relief 
of Ekron. These he defeated at Eltekeh (Altaku), 
and afterwards took Ekron. It was only then 
apparently that he sent his troops into Judah, 
where (he says) they took 46 fenced g¢ities and 
small towns without number, carrying off 200,150 
captives (probably an exaggeration) and obliging 
H. to sue for peace, which was granted him on 
payment of heavy exactions, including 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver, a narrative 
which is in substantial agreement with 2 K 18}%16, 
even the discrepancy between the 300 and the 800 
talents of silver being perhaps accounted for by 
the different standards of the two countries 
(Brandis, Miinz-system, p. 98). 

Such crushing calamities (Is 15) could not fail 
to be regarded as a vindication of the prophet’s 
counsel, and a condemnation of the policy to which 
he had been so strongly opposed. H's eyes were 
now opened to see where the true interests of his 
kingdom lay; and from this time we find Isaiah 
enjoying his fullest confidence, and guiding the 
national policy. But there were some on whom 
the lesson was lost, painful though it had been— 
citizens who gave themselves up to shameless mirth 
and revelry as soon as they saw the beleaguering 
force preparing to withdraw (Is 22). They thought 
the crisis was over, but it was not so. For Sen- 
nacherib soon realized the danger to which his 
army would be exposed if he advanced into Egypt, 
leaving such a strong fortress as Jerus. in the hands 
of a doubtful vassal like H.; and even at the ex- 
pense of a breach of faith with H. (Is 331-8, Jos. 
Ant. X. i. 1) he resolved to make a fresh demand 
for its surrender. Recent critics (Stade and his 
followers) have detected in the long narrative 
(2 K 18!7-19%7) a somewhat confused combination of 
two different accounts, which, if referring to two 
different occasions, ought to be transposed ; and 
Tiele would even place last of all the events related 
in 2 K 181416. The problem is too intricate to be 
dealt with here. But there is no reason to doubt 
that Sennacherib made a renewed attempt from 
Lachish (with which his military achievements are 
associated in recently - discovered monuments, 
although he himself does not mention it even by 
name), and perhaps also from Libnah, to which he 
may have retreated on hearing that Tirhaka was 
coming out to meet him (2 K 198). That he failed 
to take Jerus. is almost implied in his own vague 
statement that he shut up ne like a bird in a cage; 
and his concluding boast about the tribute and 
other gifts being sent to him at Nineveh (instead 
of to Lachish, as related in Scripture) is evidently 
introduced to save any necessity for recording his 
subsequent disasters. These disasters are invol 
in mystery. But the biblical account finds an 
echo in the story told by Herod. (ii. 141), the de- 
struction of his army being probably due to a 
plague (2 K 9%, Is 37°, cf. 2S 24! 1 Ch 2112 
and Is 6+) in the pestiferous region on the 
borders of Egypt where the Crusaders and others 
have had a similar experience (cf. 2 K 19% RV). 
The impression made on Sennacherib was such 
that though he lived for twenty years longer he 
never again entered Pal. or besieged Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, the dramatic account of the 
conference between his three emissaries (all whose 
names have now been identified with the titles of 
Assyr. officers) and the three Jewish deputies, on a 
famous spot under the walls of Jerus. (cf. Is 7%), 


HEZION 


bears the stamp of historical reality, as does also 
the letter which H. is said to have afterwards re- 
ceived from him. In the prophetic words which 
are embodied in the narrative we have for the 
most part the genuine utterances of Isaiah, har- 
monizing with that ‘most beautiful of all his 
discourses’ (ch. 33) which marks the peaceful and 
triumphant close of his ministry, and which finds 
an echo in the 46th, perhaps also in the 48th, 75th, 
and 76th Psalms. 

The event which was thus commemorated was 
one of the most impressive and glorious in Heb. 
history, and has taken rank in the estimation of 
the Jews with the Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon. It was a most fateful 
moment, not only for Israel but for its religion ; 
and while the victory of faith was mainly due to 
the influence of the one inspired man who held fast 
the conviction that in the Lord J” was everlasting 
strength, and that amid all wreck and ruin He 
would preserve Mt. Zion inviolate as His holy 
habitation, the glory of the time falls also on the 
sovereign who shared his lofty spirit and fulfilled 
in some degree his Messianic hopes, when he made 
such a heroic stand against the dreaded invader 
before whom all the other kings of Palestine and 
Philistia had succumbed. Not unfitly, therefore, 
it stands written that ‘after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him’ (2 K 18°). 

LiTHRATURE. — Driver, Isaiah 2 (‘Men of the Bible’ series), 
LOTS, esp. 226f.; Cheyne, Book of Isaiah, 1870, Prophecies of 
Isaiah, 1880, 1884, Introd. to Bk. of Isaiah, 1895, Haupt’s 
PB; G. A. Smith, saiah, vol. i. (‘ Expositor’s Bible’); Skinner, 
Isaiah (Camb. Bible) ; Delitzsch, Dillmann-Kittel, Duhm, Orelli, 
in their Comm. on Isaiah; Stade, GVIi.; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. 
(Index); W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (Index) ; Schrader, 
COT2; McCurdy, HPM; Tiele, Assy7r.-Bab. Gesch.; Sayce, 
HCM (Index); Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1875, 
p. 607 fi.; Kamphausen, Die Chronol. d. Heb. Kénige, 1883. 


J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 

HEZION (j19 ‘ vision’ ; “Agel B, ‘Afand A, Luc.). 
—Father of Tabrimmon and grandfather of Ben- 
hadad, the Syrian king whose alliance was sought 
by Asa, king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 K 1518). It has been plausibly suggested 
(Ewald, Thenius, Klostermann, etc.) that Hezion 
is identical with Rezon of 1 K 11%, the founder of 
the kingdom of Damascus, and an adversary to 
Solomon. The three generations of Syrian kings 
may very well correspond with the four genera- 
tions of the kings of Judah, since Abijam, Asa’s 
predecessor, reigned for three years only. In place 
of Rezon in 1 K 11" [Heb.”] B reads ‘Ecpwu, Lue. 


oO” 
‘Eopdév, Pesh. (03201; and Klostermann regards 


jing Hezron as the original form of the name in 
both passages 11° 1538, C. F. BURNEY. 


HEZIR (710, either for 177 ‘boar,’ or cf. New 
Heb. win ‘apple’).—1. The 17th of the priestly 
courses (1 Ch 24), 2. A lay family, which signed 
the covenant (Neh 10” [Heb.]). For the name 
ef. the inscription on the grave of the ‘sons of 
Hezir,’ dating from the 1st cent. B.c. (see Driver, 
Text of Sam. p. xxiii). See GENEALOGY, ITI. 15. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HEZRO, HEZRAI (Kethibhinsn, Keré 255 ;“Acapal). 
—One of David’s thirty heroes (2 S 23%). He was 
a Carmelite, z.e. a native of Carmel, the modern 
Kurmul, in the hill-country of Judah (see CARMEL- 
ITE). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11%’) the reading of 
the Kethibh (Hezro) is retained, but the LXX 
supports the form Hezrai (B ‘Hoepé ; 8 ‘Hoepal; A 
“‘Acapal). J. F. STENNING. 


HEZRON (j4s9 and jins7).—4. A son of Reuben, 
i.e. the eponymous head of a Reubenite family, 
Gn 469, Ex 64, Nu 26°=1 Ch 5%. 2. A son of Perez 
and grandson of Judah, i.e. the eponymous head of 
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a Judahite family, Gn 46”, Nu 262=Ru 438, 1] Ch 
25+ 9 18. 21. 24.25 41, This Hezron appears also in the 
NT in the genealogy of our Lord, Mt 13, Lk 3° (in 
both of which passages AV following TR ’Eopéu 
has Esrom. WH has in Mt ‘Eopép, in Lk ‘Eopdr), 
The gentilic name Hezronites (‘30xn7) occurs in Nu 
26° referring to the descendants of No. 1 above, and 
in y. referring to those of No. 2. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
HEZRON (jinyn).—1. A town in the south of 
Judah (Jos 15°)=Hazar-addar of Nu 344. It ap- 
pears to be different from 2. Kerioth-hezron (nip 
739), Jos 15, which is prob. identical with Hazor, 
No. 4 The name Hezron probably survives at 
Jebel Hadhireh, a mountain in the Tih desert 
N.W. of Petra. C. R. CoNDER. 


HIDDAI (33; B ‘Adaol and ‘Adpot ;* A ‘A@Gat).— 
One of David’s thirty heroes (2S 23%), He is 
described as ‘ of the brooks [o")n3, ‘ torrent-valleys ’] 
of Gaash,’ and probably lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Gaash (cf. Jos 19°° 24%, Jo 2%) in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. Thenius and Wellh. prefer 
the alternative form Hurai (‘mn ; B Odpel ; A Ovpi), 
which is given in the parallel list 1 Ch 11°. 

J. F. STENNING. 

HIDDEKEL (5727).—The name given to the Tigris 
in Gn 244, Dn 104. In the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of Babylonia, the river was called Idikla 
and Idikna, which the Semitic Babylonians modi- 
fied into Diklat by dropping the initial vowel and 
affixing the Semitic feminine suffix. Diklat is the 
Diglit of Pliny (HN vi. 27) and the Dijlah of 
to-day. The Persians assimilated the name to 
their own word tigra ‘an arrow’ (see Strabo, xi. 
p- 529; Q. Curt. iv. 9. 16; Eust. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 984), from which was derived the Gr. Tigris. 
It is possible that in the first syllable of Idikla we 
have the Sumerian id, ‘river.’ See further Del., 
Paradies, 110f., 170 ff. A. H. SAYCE. 


HIEL (5x:n ‘brother of God’ or ‘he whose 
brother is God.’ The name is a contraction of 
owny Ahiel, and this form appears in LXX [’Axeujd 
B,’AxejA A]. Cf. on for opny, and Phoen. nabon for 
nabonx).—A Bethelite, famed as the rebuilder of 
Jericho, in the reign of Ahab (1 K 16%). He is said 
to have laid the foundations of the city at the cost 
of the life of Abiram his firstborn son, and to have 
set up the gates with the loss of his youngest son 
Segub ; in fulfilment of Joshua’s curse pronounced 
against the rebuilder of Jericho (Jos 6%). The 
meaning of this statement possibly is that the 
builder sacrificed his sons, perhaps by enclosing 
them alive in the foundation and wall, in order to 
secure the prosperity of the city by this costly 
blood-offering. See FOUNDATION. Or, the tradi- 
tion may have been that, through failure to perform 
such a rite, his eldest and youngest born sons were 
claimed by the offended deity at the initiatory and 
final stages of the building operations. For in- 
stances, from various sources, of the widespread 
primitive custom of human sacrifice ‘in order to 
furnish blood at the foundations of a house or of a 
public structure,’ cf. H. C. Trumbull, The Thres- 
hold Covenant, p. 46 ff. It may be urged, however, 
that the language of 1 K 16* implies not a usual 
practice, but the occurrence of something involun- 
tary on the part of Hiel; e.g. that the death of 
his sons was the result of accidents during the 
building operations. C. F. BURNEY. 


HIERAPOLIS (‘Iepdods, in more classical form 
‘Tep& Ilé\cs, and in ruder native Greek ‘IepézoNs), 
a city on the north edge of the Lycus valley, 

* The rendering of B is not found at v.30 but after v.39, where 


it is out of place. Its omission in the first instance would 
appear to be accidental. 
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probably originally Lydian, but in the Roman 
period always reckoned to Phrygia, played a highly 
important part in the early history of Christianity. 
In the Bible it is mentioned only in Col 4” in 
association with Laodicea. Standing on the site 
on the north edge of the Lycus valley, one looks 
due south across the hollow valley about 6 miles 
to Laodicea on a slight rising ground, while 
Colossze, about 12 miles distant to the south-east, 
is concealed by the low hills that separate the 
upper or Colossian glen from the lower or Laodicean 
glen of the Lycus. Hierapolis, probably, was 
originally the ‘ Holy City’ of the tribe Hydrelitai, 
which possessed the north bank of the Lycus; and 
Kydrara (i.e. Kydréla, Hydréla) in Herod. vii. 31 
is probably another name for it. It was marked 
out to the inhabitants by its marvellous medicinal 
hot springs as the place where divine power was 
plainly present. The water of these springs is 
strongly impregnated with alum (being on that 
account very useful for dyeing purposes), as 
Hamilton mentions, and it forms a calcareous 
deposit with extraordinary rapidity, so that the 
site is almost entirely covered with encrustation 
formed since the city was ruined, while the pre- 
cipitous rocks on the south side of the city, over 
which the water tumbles in many rivulets, have 
been transformed into the appearance of ‘an 
immense frozen cascade’ (Chandler).* Even more 
remarkable was the Ploutonion or Charonion, a 
hole just large enough to admit a man, reaching 
deep into the earth, from which issued a poisonous 
vapour, the breath of the realm of death. Strabo 
had with his own eyes seen sparrows stifled by this 
vapour. The city, though devoid of political 
importance, derived high social consequence and 
prosperity in the peaceful Roman period from its 
religious character; and here, as the special strong- 
hold of Satan, Christianity fixed itself from the 
first. The filling up of the Charonion, the dwell- 
ing place of the hostile power, may be plausibly 
attributed to Christian action in the 4th cent. 
From the NT narrative (Ac 19 and Col) it is 
clear that the Church in Hierapolis was founded 
through the influence diffused over Asia from St. 
Paul’s residence in Ephesus (perhaps by Timothy, 
Col 1?), But later legends + describe the ‘Apostle 
Philip as the evangelist both of Tripolis (about 10 
miles to the north-west, and also in view) and of 
Hierapolis, in which the A postle John also preached; 
and the Hierapolitan Echidna (i.e. the serpent- 
form in which the Phrygian god Sabazios was 
there and everywhere represented) is described as 
their special enemy. It appears well attested that 
Philip preached and resided in Hierapolis, and 
that he was buried there with his two daughters, 
who were virgins, while a third daughter of his 
was married and buried in Ephesus (Eusebius, HZ 
iii. 31, quoting Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus about 
A.D. 190). Owing to mere confusion of name, Philip 
the deacon (who had four prophetic daughters, 
Ac 218) is connected by some authorities with 
Hierapolis ; but legend and an inscription t found in 
the city agree with the earliest historical autho- 
rity, Polycrates. The city, apparently, assumed 
for a time the name Philippopolis, for Tatianus, 
bishop of Philippopolis in Phrygia, at the Council 
of Chalcedon, A.D, 451, was in all probability bishop 
of Hierapolis,g and so also Andreas of Philip- 
popolis in Phrygia in A.D. 692. Ten Christian in- 
scriptions of Hierapolis are published ;|| two of them 
may perhaps be Jewish, if not Jewish-Christian. 
Probably, nowhere in Asia Minor was the oppo- 
sition between the native superstition and the 


* Whence the modern name Pambuk-Kalessi, ‘ Cotton Castle.’ 
+ See Bonnet, Narratio de miraculo Chonis patrato. 

1 See Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. ii. p. 552. 

§ Ib. i. pt. i. p. 344 f, || ZO. i. pt. ii, pp. 543-553. 


Christian religion so strongly accentuated as in 
Hierapolis. In greater cities, like Ephesus, political 
considerations came in to complicate the antagon- 
ism. But Hierapolis was important only as the 
home of religion; the native superstition is there 
revealed to us in its sharpest and most aggressive 
form, as the worship of the mother goddess Leto (see 
DIANA) and her son Lairbenos (a form of Sabazios). 

The early coins of the city, until about the time 
of Christ, bear the ruder native name Hieropolis, 
while those of Augustus’ later period and all 
subsequent emperors have the more correct form 
Hierapolis ; the change of spelling shows that a step 
in the Hellenization of the city was made about 
that time (though private persons seem to have 
occasionally used the form Hieropolis much later).* 
The Christians preferred the form Hierapolis.t 

In the apostolic period H. was a flourishing 
city, to whose medicinal springs numerous visitors 
flocked ; its prosperity lasted through the Roman 
period (as is shown by its rich coinage); and it 
easily recovered from such losses as that of the 
earthquake which probably injured it in A.D. 60 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 27). Epictetus is the only 
important figure in literature connected with 
Hierapolis. It was made by Justinian, if not 
earlier, a metropolis; and the north-west part of 
the great province of Phrygia Pacatiana was 
placed under it.t The fact that several Christian 
martyrs were executed at Hierapolis§ shows that 
it was a leading city under the Empire, where the 
proconsul held trials. The Neokorate in the 
Imperial religion was conferred on it by Caracalla 
about A.D. 215 (Athen. Mittheil. xix. p. 118). 


LITERATURE.—On the topography and history, see Hamilton 
and older travellers: a plan of the city is given by Tremaux, 
Voyage Archéol. en Asie Mineure ; fullest discussion in Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 84-120, 124f., 
and 172-175 ; on the Christian Antiquities, pt. ii. pp. 500f., 545ff.; 
and on the pagan religion in Hierapolis, pt. i. pp. 86-105, 133- 
140. See also J. G.C. Anderson in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
pp. 17, 411. The elaborate work on Hierapolis by Judeich, etc., 
announced for some years as in the press, has not yet appeared. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
HIEREEL (’Iepe7j\), 1 Es 9*.—The corresponding 
name in Ezr 107 is JEHIEL. 


HIEREMOTH (’Iepeud@).—1. 1 Es 927. In Ezr 106 
JEREMOTH. 2. 1 Es 9%, In Ezr 10% JEREMOTH 
(RVm ‘and Ramoth’). 


HIERMAS (A ’Iepuds, B ’Iepuc), 1 Es 9°°.—In Ezr 
10% RAMIAH. 


HIERONYMUS (‘Iepévumos).—A Syrian officer in 
command of a district of Pal. under Antiochus v. 
Eupator, who harassed the Jews after the with- 
drawal of Lysias in B.c. 165 (2 Mac 12). 


HIGGAION.—See PsAums (Titles). 


HIGH, HIGHMINDED. — High is occasionally 
used in the sense of ‘tall,’ as 1S 92 ‘From his 
shoulders and upward he was higher than any.of 
the people’ (33) ; Jth 167 ‘ For the mighty one did 
not fall by the young men, neither did the sons of 
the Titans smite him, nor high giants set upon 
him’ (byydol wyarres). So occasionally in Shaks., 
as Merch. of Venice, V. i. 163— 

‘A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy, 

No higher than thyself.’ 
From the literal sense, ‘high’ passes readily into 
certain figurative applications, but that which we 


* Corpus Inser. Attic. iii. 129, 1. 29, and perhaps Acta Concil. 
Constantinop. A.D. 347, refer to this city, not Hieropolis near 
ee See Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. i. pp. 87 £., 107, pt. 
il. p. 681. 

+ Cities and Bishoprics, i. pt. ii. p. 682. 

t Ib. pt. i. pp. 108f., 121. 

§ Ib. pt. ii. p. 494. 
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take as fig. would often to the religious conscious- 
ness of Israel be quite literal. See Gop, RELIGION, 
and compare the following passages: Ps 71 ‘Th 
righteousness also, O God, is very high’; 928 
‘But thou, Lorp, art most high (RV ‘art on 
high ’) for evermore’; Is 6! ‘I saw also the Lorp 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up’; 57% 
‘For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity’; 2 Co 10° ‘Casting down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God’ (ray tywua); with 
‘many more. But in the foll. the fig. sense is com- 
plete, Dt 26 ‘ And the Lorp hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people... and to 
make thee high above all nations which he hath 
made, in praise, and in name, and in honour’; 
32” ‘Our hand is high (RV ‘exalted’), and the 
Lorp hath not done all this’; ‘a man of high 
degree’? 1 Ch 177 (nbyna oy, text certainly cor- 
rupt), or ‘men of high degree’ Ps 629 (v*y"32). Cf. 
Lk 16% Wye. ‘ that that is high to men, is abhom- 
ynacioun bifor god.’ So frequently in Shaks., as 
Two Gent. of Verona, U. iv. 106— 


* Too low a mistress for so high a servant.’ 


In this way ‘high’ takes on an offensive mean- 
ing, haughty, as Ps 101° ‘ Him that hath an high 
look and a proud heart will not I suffer’; Pr 214 
‘An high look, and a proud heart, and the plowing 
of the wicked is sin’ (ayy om, lit. as AVm, ‘ hauglti- 
ness of eyes’) ; which can also be illustrated from 
Shaks., as J Henry VI. Iv. vii. 39— 
‘Once I encountered him, and thus I said : 

‘Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid” ; 

But with a proud majestical high scorn, 

He answered thus: ‘*‘ Young Talbot was not born 

To be the pillage of a giglot wench.’” 


Notice in this connexion the phrase ‘high call- 
ing,’ Ph 344, lit. ‘calling upward’ (dvw kdAjous) as 
RY, which is better than the ‘heavenly calling’ 
of Lightfoot and others, though that is the ulti- 
mate destination. 

In the phrase ‘high day’ we find two different 
meanings—(1) ‘great,’ practically equivalent to 
‘holy’ in Ad. Est 16”, Sir 33°, Jn 192; and (2) 
the same as modern ‘broad,’ referring to the full 
light of day, in Gn 297. 

For Most High see Gop; for High Place see the 
following art.; for High Priest see PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES ; and for Highest Room (Lk 14° zpwro- 
kdcla) see HOSPITALITY, HOUSE, ROOM. 

In Ro 11° [WH py bWnra gpovety] and in 1 Ti 6” 
the verb dwnrodpovety is tr? ‘to be highminded’ ; 
and in 2 Ti 34 the ptep. reru@wuévos is tr? ‘ high- 
minded’ (RV ‘ puffed up’). Thus in all its occur- 
rences in AV highminded has the bad sense of 
‘haughty,’ ‘overweening,’ its almost invariable 
meaning at the time. As Davies points out (Bible 
English, p. 207), Andrewes uses the word in a good 
(though not in the modern) sense when he says 
(Sermons, v. 50), ‘O that you would mind once 
these high things, that you would be in this sense 
high-minded,’ but it is plain that he is accom- 
modating the word to his purpose; elsewhere he 
uses it in the same senseas AV. Cf. Babees Book 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 93, ‘A hye mynded man thinketh 
no wight worthy to match with him.’ 

Highness, which, except in reference to persons 
of rank, is now displaced by ‘height,’ is found 
twice in AV, Job 31 ‘For destruction from God 
was a terror to me, and by reason of his highness 
Tcould not endure’ (nyyv ; RV ‘ excellency’ ; Amer. 
RV ‘majesty,’ which is Davidson’s word); and 
Is 133 ‘I have commanded my sanctified ones, I 
have also called my mighty ones for mine anger, 
even them that rejoice in my highness’ (*ms3 by s 
RV ‘my proudly exulting ones,’ RVm ‘ them that 
exult in my majesty’). Cf. 2 Co 10° Wye. (1888) 


‘And we distrien counsels, and alle highnesse 
that higheth it silf aghens the science of God.’ 
Fisher (on Ps 143) shows the word passing to its 
mod. sense: ‘ Blessed Lorde vouchsafe give us leve 
to speake unto thy hyghnes in this matter.’ 
Highway.—See Way. J. HASTINGs. 


HIGH PLACE, 722 pl. nina. LXX 23 bbnare, about 56 t.: 
A Bad, gBRappud (Rave B, &BScve A), Ezk 2029; r& dyabe, Is 5814; 
édroos, Jer 2618, Mic 312; a&uapriga=NNYN, Mic 15; Based, Jos 
1317; Baws, 18 922.13. 14. 19. 25 105, 1 Ch 1639 2129 Lag.), 2 Ch 113, 
IX Lag.; Beudi, Jos 1317 Lag., 1 Ch 2129; Gowves, 1 § 1013, 
Ps 7858 (Jer 2618, Symm., Mic 312, Theod.); @w«és, Is 152 1612, 
Jer 731 3235 4835, Am 79, Hos 108; tages, Job 98; sidwaov, Ezk 
1616 ; tpnwos, Ezk 362; booieoripiov, 20h 148; irxts, Dt 3213; aifoc, 
2K 2315; eriwpos, 2K 123 154, Lag.; olzos=M2, 2 K 238.13; 
organ, Lv 2630, Nu 2128 2241 3352; gbyads, Ps 1894; tbnrcraros, 
1K 34; hor, 28 119.25 2234, Am 418, Mic 13 p>npa-dy, Is 1414= 
éxéya)|. In some other passages the LXX renderings prob. rest 
on a different text from MT. 


I. The original signification of the word cannot 
now be exactly determined, but that it denoted 
‘high, rising ground’ is probable for the following 
reasons :—(a) The corresponding word in Assyr. 
(bamdtu, pl. bamdti) is said to mean ‘height.’ 
Del. (Assyr. Hwb.) renders ‘Hohe (opp. Thal), 
si-i-ru ba-ma-a-ti Feld und Hohen.’ (b) We read 
of people ‘going up’ to (1S 9-19, Is 152) and 
‘coming down’ from (18 10° 9%) a high-place. 
(c) mp2 is used to explain 42] ayia ‘high hill’ 
(Ezk 20°). 

11. In poetical language the word is used quite 
generally to denote the mountain fastnesses of 
the land, which ensure dominion to their holder 
(Ezk 367). In this sense it is used of Israel (Dt 
3215 3341s; 584s. cf. 2:5 224%=Ps 18%) Habis); 
of God (Am 4, Mic 1°; ef. Job 98 ‘the waves,’ 
marg. ‘heights,’ RVm ‘high places,’ ‘of the sea’; 
cf. also Is 14" ‘heights,’ lit. ‘high places,’ ‘of the 
clouds,’ of the king of Babylon). But much more 
frequently it signifies ‘high places’ as places of 
religious worship. That these were the customary 
and legitimate places of worship for the Isr. until 
the 7th cent. there is abundant evidence. Samuel 
was accustomed to sanction such worship by his 
presence and blessing (15 9%-18-1419), They were 
situated on the outskirts of the city (1S 9% 10°). 
In the days of Solomon ‘the people sacrificed 
in the high places’ (1 K 37). Solomon himself, we 
are told, ‘sacrificed and burnt incense in the high 
places’ (1 K 3%), and, in particular, at Gibeon 
‘the great high place’ (1 K 34). The same is true 
of the reigns of Rehoboam (1 K 14”), Jeroboam 
(1 K 121-9 13%. 82.83), Asa (1 K 154), Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 22%), Jehoash (2 K 12), Amaziah (2 K 144), 
Azariah (2 K 154), Jotham (2 K 15%), Ahaz (2 K 
164), and Elijah laments bitterly that the local 
sanctuaries of J” had been destroyed (1 K 197-14). 
True, the compiler of the Bks. of Kings looks upon 
the worship at high places as a stain upon the 
government of these rulers, and sees in it addi- 
tional ground for condemnation of the apostate 
kings (¢.g. Manasseh, 2 K 21°), and one cause of 
the captivity of the northern tribes (2 K 17%) ; 
but this is due to his inability to recognize that 
a custom which in his own day was under the ban 
of the ceremonial law, had ever been legitimate 
in monarchical times. It may seem strange per- 
haps that in the Bks. of Kings this worship should 
meet with such condemnation, whilst in Samuel 
the many allusions to it are passed over unnoticed ; 
but this is explained by the fact that the editors 
of these books were influenced by the theory that 
such worship at high places was lawful before the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, but was inexcusable 
afterwards; cf. 1 K 32 ‘Only the people sacrificed 
in the high places, because there was no house 
built for the name of the Lord until those days.’ 
In the passages already cited, high places are 
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expressly mentioned, but in very many other cases 
the existence of sanctuaries of J” all over the 
country in the period before the establishment 
of the monarchy is presupposed, ¢.g. at Bochim 
(Bethel?) (Jg 2°), O ea (6% 877), Zorah (13169), 
Shiloh (18%), Bethel (2018 2-26 21%4), Mizpah (Jg 
20, 18 7°), Ramah (77 9%), Gibeah (10° 14%), 
Gilgal (108 115 13° 157), Bethlehem (16? 20%), 
Nob (211), Hebron (28 15’), Giloh (15'*), and the 
threshing-floor of Araunah (2S 24”). For a sanc- 
tuary that was purely Israelite in origin, ef. that 
at Dan (Jg 18%). 

But, widespread as was the worship at the local 
high places, there were gradually developed ten- 
dencies towards a centralization of the worship of 
J”. It was very natural, for instance, that the 
sanctuary at which the ark was stationed should 
enjoy a certain pre-eminence over the surrounding 
high places. Thus Shiloh (1S 1%) and, at a later 

eriod, Jerus. no doubt overshadowed the neigh- 

ouring sanctuaries and attracted worshippers from 
a wide area. Again, the establishment of the 
monarchy indirectly favoured religious, as directly 
it brought about political, unity. And, lastly, in 
the worship at high peer itself there lurked a 
danger which eventually brought about their over- 
throw. This danger was twofold. Many of the 
more important of the high places had been the 
sites of Can. shrines (Dt 12%, Nu 33°), With 
the place of worship the Isr. had taken over also 
the symbols of worship, the Mazzébahs (see PILLAR) 
and the Ashérahs (wh. see). What was more likely 
than that the lascivious tendencies which had 
characterized the older forms of worship should 
lie hidden beneath these external symbols, and, 
defying expulsion, should burst forth from time 
to time into fresh vigour? Or, again, what was 
more probable than that J” should seem to be 
brought down to the level of the Can. gods, of 
whose shrines He had taken possession, ‘and 
whose name He sometimes assumed, and so be- 
come confounded with them alike in outward 
worship and in moral characteristics? [For such 
confusion of J” with the Can. Baalim, cf. Hos 2" 17, 
and the proper names Jerubbaal (Jg 6%), Merib- 
baal (1 Ch 8%), Beeliada (1 Ch 14’); and see Moore 
on Jg 6, with the references there given]. 


How real these dangers were may be learned from the vigor- 
ous way in which the prophets of the 8th cent. denounce the 
worship at high places as it existed in their own day. Cf., for 
the northern kingdom, Hos 108 ‘The high places of Aven, the 
sin of Israel shall be destroyed ; the thorn and the thistle shall 
come up upon their altars’ (2. 413. 15.17 51 g5. 11 101. 2. 5 1211 132) ; 
Am 79 ‘The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste’ (44 55 713 814); and 
for Judah see Mic 15 ‘What are the high places of Judah? are 
they not Jerusalem?’ (where, however, we should probably 
read, with the LXX, ‘sin’ for ‘high places’) (513 67), Micah, 
writing probably after the fall of the northern kingdom, de- 
clares that the sanctuary at Jerus. is destined to the same fate 
that has fallen upon the high places of the sister kingdom. 
‘Jerus. shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest,’ ¢.e. as the high places that 
have been converted into waste forest-land by the invading 
army (312=Jer 2618; cf. Ezk 362). 


It should be noticed that what these writers 
denounce is, not the worship at high places in 
itself, but the corruption that has contaminated 
the worship of J” at the local high places, and 
that they regard the approaching destruction of 
the high places, which they foretell, as part of a 
temporary loss of a nebo existence. Cf. Hos 34 
‘Without king, and without prince, and without 
sacrifice, and without ephod or teraphim.’? The 
growing feeling against the corrupted local sanc- 
tuary worship was no doubt fostered by the intro- 
duction of foreign cults by some of the kings. 
Thus Solomon, we _ read, Puilt high places for 
Chemosh and for Molech (1 K 11”), for Ashtoreth 
(2 K 23"); Ahab built an altar for Baal (1 K 1631-82); 
Manasseh did the same (2 K 21°; cf. Jer 73! 195) 


For this corrupt state of things there were two 
possible solutions. There might be reformation, 
or there might be abolition combined with the 
centralization of the worship of J” at Jerusalem. 
The latter was the course actually taken when 
the unifying tendencies of which we have spoken 
ripened into maturity. The compiler of the Bks. 
of Kings ascribes it to Hezekiah (2 K 18+ 21°), 
but there are reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of his statement. 2K 18 seems to be a later 
addition to the original passage ; v.¥ occurs in a 
section that is certainly of a late date; 21° is due: 
to the compiler ; Hezekiah’s reform, if historical, 
must have been singularly ineffective, for in the 
accounts of Josiah’s reformation we have no hint 
of earlier steps in the same direction; lastly, 
Isaiah betrays no hostility to the high places as 
such (cf. Wellh. Proleg. p. 46; Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. ii. 14; Montefiore, Hib. Lects. p. 164; and, 
for a conservative view, Kittel, Hist. of the Heb. 
ii. 356). But, whatever may have been the action 
of Hezekiah with regard to the high places, the 
legislation of Josiah (B.c. 639-608) against them 
was carried through systematically and with thor- 
oughness. Inspired by the then lately promulgated 
(B.C. 621) law of Deuteronomy (ch. 12%5 and freq.), 
the young king caused the destruction of the high 
places throughout his dominions (2 K 23% ® 1419), 
The idolatrous priests were apparently put to 
death (2 K 23°), the priests of J” were to be allowed 
to come to Jerus., but not as sacrificing priests 
(2 K 23°); the worship of J” was henceforth to 
have its sole sanctuary at Jerusalem. 

A reformation so radical as that just sketched 
had of course its losses as well as its gains. The 
latter were seen in the sweeping away of a system 
that was polluting the very life-blood of the nation, 
and in the quickening impulse which it must have 
given to political unification, and to the spread of 
a more spiritual conception of the national God. 
But the loss was very great. It was an age when 
the social and the religious instincts found expres- 
sion through the same channels, and the abolition 
of the local shrines must have affected everyday 
life in the rural districts in a hundred ways. For 
instance, from time immemorial all shedding of 
blood had been looked upon as sacrifice; now 
sacrifice was to be lawful only at Jerusalem. 
Again, many of the older local festivals would lose 
their importance now that there was no sanctuary 
round which they could revolve (cf. 1 S 1° 20° 257, 
2S 18%). And, lastly, the abolition of the country 
priesthood, whilst it deprived a large class of the 
means of livelihood (Jg 17°), removed from their 
position the recognized educational authorities 
(Mic 34, Dt 33), and made no provision for any 
substitute. Still, the spontaneous religious feeling 
of the country districts needed outlets for their 
expression, and the loss of those ‘who handled 
torah’ had to be supplied. If the body ecclesiastic 
was to have its heart in Jerus., it needed also its 
main arteries throughout the country, and in time 
such were found for it. In the post-ex. community 
the synagogue (wh. see) with its worship of prayer 
popped to some extent the place of the high place 
with its cycle of sacrifices, and the recognized 
teachers of the Levitical law took the place of the 
older provincial priests. 

ul. The fortunes of the local high places thus 
briefly sketched from the historical books may be 
traced through the same stages in the legal codes. 
In the earliest legislation high places are not 
actually mentioned, but they are presupposed. 
Cf. Ex 20% ‘An altar of earth shalt thou make 
unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
offerings, and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep and 
thine oxen: in every place where I record my 
name I will come unto thee and I will bless thee.’ 
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Cf. also Ex 22°, which presupposes the existence of 
local sanctuaries. In entire agreement with this 
the writers of the narrative portions of JE repre- 
sent the Patriarchs as erecting altars wherever 
occasion demanded. Thus, e.g., Abraham builds 
altars at Shechem (Gn 127), at Bethel (128 13+), at 
Mamre (13'8), and on Mount Moriah (22°); Jacob 
sacrifices on the mountain of Gilead (31%), and 
builds altars at Shechem (33%) and at Bethel 
(351-7) ; Isaac does the same at Beer-sheba (46%) ; 
and Moses builds an altar at Rephidim (Ex 17"), 
and prescribes the erection of one on Mount Ebal 
(Dt 27°; cf. Jos 8%). 

When we reach the Great Code of the 7th cent. 
[D=Deuteronomy] all this is altered. True, the 
compiler nowhere mentions by name the high 
places of J”, but his zeal for their removal betrays 
itself in every page of his work. All the sanctu- 
aries of Can. origin are to be destroyed (Dt 12”), 
and for the Israelites there is to be but one place 
of sacrifice. ‘Ye shall not do so unto the Lord 
your God. But unto the place which the Lord 
your God shall choose. . . thither thou shalt 
come, and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offer- 
ings... .’ (12*"). ‘Take heed to thyself that thou 
offer not thy burnt-offerings in every place that 
thou seest’ (12! ; ef, 1271. 26 1423-25 1520 1 G2. 5. 6. 15. 16 
178 18°). 

Lastly, in the latest of the Pentateuchal Codes 
(P=Priestly Code) the one sanctuary is not so 
much inculceated as tacitly assumed (cf. Wellh. 
Proleg. p. 34), 

Iv. It has been said above that 72 originally 
signified ‘high, rising ground,’ and it is probable 
therefore that the simplest form of high place was 
an altar on any slight elevation. They were 
situated generally, it may be supposed, near a 
city ; ef. 1S 9 10°. Close to the altar would be 
placed the Mazzébah and the Ashérah. Sometimes 
we find the high place distinguished from the altar 
(2 K 23%, Is 36’, 2 Ch 14%), Again, the high place 
is distinguished from the hill upon which it stood 
(Ezk 67, 1 K 117 14%). In these passages the name 
seems to be transferred from the actual site to the 
apparatus for worship which stood upon it. In 
the vicinity of the altar were erected buildings for 
various purposes, the so-called ‘houses of high 
places’ (1 K 12%! 13%2, 2 K 231%). In the case of 
idolatrous high places, these sometimes contained 
an image of the god worshipped (2 K 17”). With 
‘high place’ in this secondary sense of ‘ shrine’ or 
‘sanctuary’ we may compare those passages which 
speak of ‘high places’ in valleys (Jer 7%! 19° 32*, 
Ezk 6%), or in cities (1 K 13%, 2 K 17% 9 23°), or ‘at 
the entering in of the gate’ (2 K 23°; cf. Ezk 1674). 
Cf. also Am 7%, where it is synonymous with 
‘sanctuary’ (wap). In some of these cases it is 
probable that an artificial high place, with of 
course the necessary adjuncts, is intended. With 
this would agree the terms which are used of the 
destruction of ‘high places.’ So, e.g., ‘destroy’ 
(Ezk 6%, 2 K 218; cf. Lv 26%, Nu 33°2, where a 
synonymous term is used), ‘break down’ (2 K 23% 1), 
‘burn’ (2 K 23%), 

In connexion with these local sanctuaries we 
find, in addition to the Mazzébahs and Ashérahs, 
also Ephods and Teraphim (wh. see). Soin Jg 17°, 
1S 21°; ef. Jg 8%, Hos 34. That the former 
were images used in consultation of J” is probable 
from 1 S 1418™s- 239 307. (See Moore on Jg 8”). 
And in connexion with the Ephod we have the 
Urim and Thummim, or sacred lots for giving 
oracles, 1 S 14* (on the reading see Driver, ad /oc.). 
For the priests of these high places see CHEMARIM, 
PRIEST. 

y. In four passages of OT the plur. of the word 
is used as a proper name. These are Nu 21% *, 
Nu 21% RVm ‘ Bamoth of Arnon,’ Jos 13” Bamoth- 
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baal. In this connexion it is noteworthy that the 
word occurs twice upon the Moabite Stone. 
1. 3 ‘and I made this high place for Chemosh in 
HH.’ 
1. 27 ‘I built Beth Bamoth, for it was destroyed.’ 


LITERATURE.—Wellh. Proleg. pp. 17-51 (Eng. tr.); Driver on 
Deut. 121 and pp. xliii-li; Baudissin, Studien, ii. 256 ff.; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 236 ff., 275, 360. For a theory as to the reason 
for the choice of high ground as a place of worship see W. R. 
Smith, RS! p. 470. W. C. ALLEN. 


HILEN (j)n), 1 Ch 6*°.—See Hoon, No. 4. 


HILKIAH (:a:25n, m:pbn ‘J” is my portion,’ or ‘he 
whose portion is J”’).—4. The father of Eliakim, 
who was ‘over the household’ under Hezekiah 
(C2 CTE SOCAN BIROCIS Ge TIOpe). 

2. The high priest in the reign of Josiah. He it 
was who found the book of the law in the temple, 
whilst the building was undergoing repair in the 
18th year of Josiah (B.C. 621). That this book was 
substantially the Bk. of Deuteronomy is generally 
acknowledged (see DEUTERONOMY). Hilkiah com- 
municated the news of his discovery to Shaphan 
the scribe, and this latter, having first made him- 
self acquainted with the contents of the book, 
then read it before the king. Josiah was greatly 
moved upon hearing the threats and warnings of 
Deuteronomy against the introduction of idolatrous 
cults and the unrestricted worship of J” elsewhere 
than at the central sanctuary—‘the place which 
the Lorp God shall choose to put his name there’ 
(Dt 12°). Immediately a deputation was formed 
by order of the king, consisting of Hilkiah and 
others, who proceeded to Huldah, the prophetess, 
to learn at her mouth the will of the Lord. Huldah 
predicted the certain fall of the kingdom of Judah, 
on account of the religious abuses which had been 
introduced under king Manasseh, but added that 
for Josiah’s sake a respite was to be granted, that 
he might not see the evil which J” would bring 
upon Jerusalem.* After receiving the message of 
the prophetess, the young king at once commenced 
active measures, and carried out the great religious 
reformation which is associated with his name (2K 
22:f.=2)/ Ch 348"): 

The narrative contains no suggestion by which a 
charge of fraud can be fastened upon Hilkiah, as 
though he had deposited the book in the temple 
and had then professed to make discovery of it, 
while all the time he was acquainted with the 
author of it, even if he were not himself the author. 
On the contrary, the simple and straightforward 
account of the repairs which were being carried out 
in the temple, and which led to the discovery, 
mekes the inference obvious that the high priest 
was previously unacquainted with the book, and 
that it must have been placed in the temple for 
safety some time previously, either during the 
troublous reign of Manasseh, or during the earlier 
years of Josiah. 

3. The father of Jeremiah, and member of a 
priestly family at Anathoth (Jer 1). 4 The 
father of Gemariah, who acted as ambassador from 
king Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 29°). 5. 6. 
Levites of the clan of Merari, 1 Ch 6* [Heb.*’] 26". 
7. A contemporary of Ezra, who stood at his right 
hand when he read the book of the law publicly 
(Neh 84). Probably, the same Hilkiah is mentioned 
as one of the chiefs of the priests who went up to 
Judea with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh 12” *). 

C. F. BURNEY. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY.— ‘Hill’ is in AV the 
rendering of (1) sy23 (always), (2) 72 (sometimes), 
(3) in Mt 5%, Lk 4” (‘the brow of the Ail’) 9” of 

+ < D has been to some extent 
tied gal Le of a in exilic times. See Kunes, 
BOOKS OF. 
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dpos (RV in 9°” ‘mountain’), and (4) in Lk 3° 23” of 
Bovvds (LX-X usu. for nya) ; it occurs also in 1 $ 94 
for nbyo (RV ‘ascent’),in Is 5! in ‘a very fruit- 
ful hill’ (the paraphr. rend. of the Heb. ‘a horn, 
the son of fatness ’—‘ horn’ being, as in Arab., fig. 
for a small isolated eminence), and in Ac 17” for 
mdyos (RV ‘ Areopagus’). Hill stands also in RV 
for bay, a swelling or bulging place, in 2K 5%, 
Is 3214, Mic 4°. 

‘Hill’ is thus the most characteristic rendering 
of ay23, a word which, coming from a root signify- 
ing to be convex (cf. yaa ‘ bowl,’ Aram. y23 ‘hump- 
backed’), no doubt denotes properly (Stanley, Sin. 
and Pal. 138, 497) the large rounded hills, mostly 
bare or nearly so, so conspicuous in parts of Pales- 
tine, especially in Judah. Several places situated 
on such hills derived their names from the circum- 
stance, as ‘ Gibeah of Saul,’ ‘ Gibeah of Phinehas,’ 
‘ Gibeah of the Foreskins,’ etc. (see under GIBEAB) ; 
cf. the Addl of Moreh (or of the Teacher) Jg 7}, the 
hill of God (Gibeah) 18 10°, the Adil of Hakilah 
1S 2319 261-8, the Add of Ammah 2 § 2%, the Ail of 
Gareb Jer 31°, also 1 S 6!, 2S 6* 4 ‘ the hill’ (near 
Kiriath-jearim)—all localities so called from the 
same marked topographical feature. Zion, it may 
be noticed, though sometimes termed a ‘hill’ in 
AV, RV (as Ps 2° 34154), is in the Heb. regularly 
a ‘mountain’ (77); it is spoken of as a aya only 
Is 10°? 314 (in both || ‘mountain’), Ezk 34%; cf. 
Zeph 1”, Hills of the same kind were also a 
favourite spot for the idolatrous rites of the 
Canaanites, which the Israelites were sometimes 
only too ready to take part in: the standing phrase 
is ‘on every high jil7, and_under every spreading 
tree’ (1 K 14%, 2K 177°, Jer 2” al.; ef. Dt 127, 
Hos 4", Is 657, Jer 137", Ezk 20% etc.). Notice that 
ny2a is also the term used in Ex 179°, A recollec- 
tion of what a ny2; was adds force to Isaiah’s pic- 
ture of every high hill being fertilized by ‘ streams 
and water-courses’ in the ideal future (30%). ny2a is 
never used for a range of mountains (like 77); but 
it often stands in poet. parallelism with ‘moun- 
tain.’ See e.g. Gn 496, Is 2?, 3017 404 22 4125, 

The passages in which ‘hill’ stands for 17 may 
next be considered. 17 is a much more general 
term than 7yi3: it may be applied to what we 
should call a mountain-range, to a simple ‘moun- 
tain,’ and also to a block of elevated country (as 
the central part of Palestine). It thus no doubt in 
particular cases may correspond to what we should 
term a ‘hill’; but it lacks the definite and distinct 
characteristics of the ny231. Its being represented 
by ‘hill’ in AV is sometimes a source of confusion. 
Thus the ‘hill’ of Ex 244 is the ‘mount’ of 
vy. 72-13-15 ete. ; the ‘hill’ of Nu 144, Dt 141 8 is 
the ‘mountain’ of Nu 14, Dt 14; 1K 117 the 
‘hill’ in front of Jerusalem is the ‘mount’ of 
Olives ; the ‘hill’ of Zion in Ps 2°, and the ‘ holy 
hill’ of 34 15! 43° 99° (cf. 24° 6816), is the ‘mount’ 
Zion of other passages. Other passages in which 
‘mount’ or ‘mountain’ would have been better 
than ‘hill’ are Gn 79 (see v.), Dt 87114, Jos 15° 
1gs:14) Jg 2? 16%, 1S 25” 96% 28 13% 1618 219, 
1 K 16%: #4: 24 (of Samaria, see Am 41 6! AV), 203: 28 
2217, 2 K 1° 4” (see v.%), Ps 187 6815: 16 (of the great 
range of Jebel Hauran) 80 954 975 988 10410. 18. 18. 32 
121’, Lk 9” (see v.*). In the great majority of 
ee passages the correction has been made in 


bay, which is represented by ‘hill’ in RV of 
2 K 5%, Is 324, Mic 48, was also (with the art.) the 
name of the bulging side of Zion on the S. of the 
Royal Palace (see OPHEL): thisis probably alluded 
to in Is 324, Mic 4°; in 2 K 5™ the name is applied 
to some similarly shaped spot in Samaria (ef. 
Mesha’s Inser. 1. 22).—‘ Hill’ is never, it may be 
added, to be understood in RV in the common 
English sense of an ascent, and only twice in AV 
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(1 S 941, 2S 161): the Heb. for this is nbyp (‘ going 
up,’ or ‘ ascent’). 

Hill-country occurs in AV 4 times, Jos 13° 212 
(for 17), and Lk 1%-% (for 7 épewy [often in LXX 
for 197]); also Jth 16 2” 47 51 67". In RV the 
term has been employed much more oe 
As was remarked above, the Heb. 17is used not only 
of a single mountain, and of a range of mountains, 
but also often of a mountainous tract of country, 
esp. the elevated mountain tract, which forms, as 
it were, the backbone of Palestine, gradually rising 
from the plain of Jezreel on the N., sloping down 
on the E. and W. to the Jordan Valley and the 
Mediterranean Sea, respectively, and terminating 
(approximately) in the 8. in the neighbourhood of 
Beersheba. In AV, 72, in this application, is 
usually rendered ‘mountain(s)’ or ‘mount,’—in 
neither case very suitably, ‘mount’ especially (as 
in ‘Mount Ephraim,’ 1S 1‘ and frequently) suggest- 
ing a single eminence (as Mount Ararat, Mount 
Etna, Mount Zion, etc.), and not a tract of moun- 
tainous country. ate ei ‘hill-country,’ the 
phrase already used in the of Jos 13° 214, has 
in RV been generally substituted in all these cases. 
Thus Dt 17-1929 ‘the hill-country of the Amorites,’ 
and 1’ ‘ the hill-country’ (both of the high central 
ground of Canaan): so Jos 91 10% # 11% 36 128, Two 
parts of this ‘ hill-country,’ which are frequently 
particularized, are the ‘ hill-country’ of Ephraim 
(Jos 1725: 16.18 1950 907 Q)]21 2430. 33. Jg 327 45 7% 10} 
L898 3s Slt Ae Ss 2 
2K 57 19! 16.05" 2 ‘Ch 134159 194 in Jer4 31650? 
‘the Aills of Ephraim’); and the ‘hill-country’ of 
Judah (Jos 11%! 207214, 2 Ch 27% Lk 3: ef y.%,; 
Jos 18%, Jg 119,18 23), the latter forming a 
clearly defined part of the territory of Judah (opp. to 
the ‘ lowland,’ the ‘ Negeb,’ and the ‘ wilderness’), 
the cities of which are enumerated in Jos 15**-® (cf. 
Jer 32“ 33! ‘the cities of the hill-country’; and 
see JUDAH). We also have the ‘hill-country’ of 
Naphtali (Jos 207), as well as of the Ammonite 
territory (Dt 2°’), and of Gilead (3%), on the E. of 
Jordan. G. A. Smith (HGAZL 53) objects to the 
rendering ‘ hill-country,’ on the ground that the 
Central Range of Palestine was recognized by the 
Hebrews as forming a single block, which they 
called accordingly not by a collective name but 
by a singular name, the mountain. The observa- 
tion is, no doubt, correct; but ‘the mountain’ 
would in English have been so strongly suggestive 
of a single eminence that it could rics be 
considered a preferable rendering. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

HILLEL (552 ‘he hath praised’; cf. the name 
in New Heb. of the well-known Rabbi Aid/el).— 
The father of the judge Abdon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim (Jg 1235-15), 


HIN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
HIND.—See Hart. 


HINGE (vy gir, Arab. s@ir, a En 
seems to have been anciently only one kind of 
hinge in Syria, the pivot and socket. Doors of 
houses in Lehanon are made of wood, and gener- 
ally the pivots on which the doors turn are 
projections of a piece of wood which runs the 
whole length of the door, and is called the siydr. 
The pivots themselves are called by the carpenters 
sts, and are always of wood ; they turn generally 
in sockets of iron, but sometimes a hole is made 
in a stone for the lower socket, and one is bored 
in the lintel for the upper. 

On the east of the Jordan, in the Hauran, 
ancient buildings have been found in which the 
doors are made of one slab of stone, the projecting 
pivots being of stone also. The sockets are holes 
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bored in the stone lintel and threshold. In 1 K 7 
n2 is the socket. (For a good illustration of an 
ancient door socket [of Sargon I.] see Hilprecht, 
Liecent Researches in Bible Lands, p. 93). 


DOORS OF LEBANON HOUSES, SHOWING PIVOTS AND LOCK. 


The ancient Egyp. hinge consisted of a socket 
of metal with a projecting pivot, into which the 
corner of the door was inserted. This kind is not 
common in Syria. W. CARSLAW. 


HINNOM, VALLEY OF, also called Valley of 
the Son of H., Valley of the Children of H. (037°: 
Jos 15% 1816, Neh 11°; elsewhere [except in 2 K 
23”, where Kethibh has ‘nm 732 13] always ‘772 °2 
Jos 15° 1816 2 Ch 283 33% Jer 72-22 19% 6-398) _ 
Hinnom is mentioned in the OT invariably in con- 
nexion with the term gaz [construct gé] (ravine), 
the Kidron being called mahal, and the vale of 
Rephaim ‘émek. It seems probable that gai de- 
notes the channel or course through which water 
may make its way in the hills, and thus in Pales- 
tine becomes a ravine in the mountains; but the 
word cannot by itself be taken to mean any par- 
ticular nature of ravine. It is used, in contradis- 
tinction to mountains, to denote valleys or depres- 
sions (Is 404). 

Nahal is the exact equivalent of the modern 
widy. See Brook. It is used of the deep gorges 
of the rivers Arnon and Jabbok, and of the shallow 
sandy stream of the ‘river of Egypt’ (Wddy el- 
“Arish). 

‘ Emek is a broad vale fit for flowers (Ca 2), for 
corn land (Ps 65%), for battlefields (Job 397), and 
chariots (Is 22”). 
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It has been suggested by Birch (PEFSt, 1878, 
p- 179) that these three names represent the three 
valleys which encompass Jerusalem, east, centre, 
and west, in the order they are given in the OT, 
viz.:—nahal, Kidron ; gai, Tyropeon or Hinnom ; 
‘éemek, Rephaim; but, unfortunately, this easy 
solution of a very difficult question does not 
satisfy the conditions. 

Although the same appellative is used in the OT 
for a particular portion of a valley, there seems no 
reason against the various lengths of a valley being 
called nahal, gai, and ‘émek in succession accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case; and it is 
obvious that when the branches of a valley have 
these different names, the portion below the junc- 
tion must differ in name from one or other of 
them. Stanley (SP, Appendix, p. 482) points out 
that in 18 17? @mek and gai seem to be used con- 
vertibly, and suggests that the ‘émek ‘of the 
terebinth’ contracted into a gai in its descent 
towards the plain of Philistia. It is suggested 
that in this case the ‘émek ‘of the terebinth’ 
(Valley of Elah) was the designation of the valley 
generally, while the separate portions were termed 
gai, ete., according to their character. At the 
present day the Arabs are in the habit of giving 
descriptive names to each reach of a valley, in 
addition to the general name for the whole valley. 

Whatever view is taken of the position of the 
valley of Hinnom, all writers concur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jeru- 
salem below Siloam, z.e. there must be one spot 
below Siloam which all agree in making a portion 
of the valley of Hinnom. It is suggested that the 
valley of Hinnom does not end here, but is the 
name of the whole valley (Wddy en-Nédr), extend- 
ing from the north of Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
The point, then, which requires to be cleared up is 
whether it is the east valley or Kidron, the centre 
valley or Tyropewon, or the west valley or Wddy 
er-Rubdabch. 

It is stated (Neh 11°°) that on the return of the 
children of Judah after the Captivity, they ‘en- 
camped from Beersheba unto the valley of Hinnom’ 
—where the gai of Hinnom may be the Wddy en- 
Ndr, extending from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
The valley of H. was near the gate Harsith of 
Jerusalem (Jer 197), which in AV is trt ‘east 
gate’ (AVm ‘sun gate’), and in RVm ‘gate of 
potsherds.’ It is stated (1 Ch 4%) that the potters 
‘dwelt with the king for his work,’ possibly near 
the king’s palace at the southern side of the 
temple near the water gate, above the Kidron. 

The word gaz is also used for the ‘valley gate’ 
(2 Ch 269, Neh 21-15 318), which appears to have 
been on the west side of Jerusalem above the 
Tyropeon valley near the present Jaffa gate. 

The valley of Hinnom is mentioned in connexion 
with the boundary-line between Judah and Ben- 
jamin (Jos 158 181°), but otherwise principally with 
reference to the abominable rites and ceremonies 
of the Ammonites. The high places of Tophet 
and Baal, where children were passed through the 
fire to Molech (Jer 7%! 32%), were built in this 
valley. Ahaz and Manasseh burnt incense and 
passed their children through the fire to Molech 
(2 Ch 28% 339). This practice was perhaps toler- 
ated in Jerusalem by Solomon (1 K 11%). Josiah 
defiled Tophet in order to prevent these horrible 
rites from being carried out there; and from the 
allusion to the graves of the children of the people 
(2 K 2362), it would appear that it was near the 
common burial-place. It was to receive the name 
of the ‘ Valley of Slaughter’ in time to come (Jer 
722 191), 

aeile to Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and others 
(following Kimchi), there were perpetual fires kept 
up in this valley for consuming dead bodies of 
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criminals and carcases of animals, and the refuse 
of the city; and this may be accepted (but see 
Robinson, BRP i. 274) as the most probable 
method of disposing of the immense masses of 
refuse which required to be destroyed for the sake 
of the health ot the city (Rosenmiiller, Biblische 
Geogr. II. i. pp. 156, 164). 

The Talmudists place the mouth of hell in the 
valley of H. ‘There are two palm trees in the 
valley of Hinnom between which a smoke ariseth 
—and this is the door of Gehenna’ (see Barclay, 
City of the Great King, p. 90, and art. GEHENNA),. 
In this sense it was used by our Lord (Mt 5” 1078, 
ete,). Jerome (Comm. in Jer. 7, and on Mt 10%) 
describes Tophet as a pleasant spot in the valley of 
Hinnom, with trees and gardens watered from 
Siloam, lying at the foot of Moriah (7.e. in the 
gardens below Siloam at the junction of the east 
and west valleys). 

Stanley (Sim. and Pal. p. 172) suggests that the 
ravine (gaz) was named Ge Ben Hinnom, or Ge- 
Hinnom, after some ancient hero who had encamped 
there, and that from this was formed the word 
Gehenna. In the Mohammedan traditions the 
name Gehenna is applied to the valley of the 
Kidron (Ibn Batuteh, 124; Le Strange, Pal. under 
the Moslems, p. 218). Stanley further points out 
(Recov. of Jerus. xiv.) that the valley of H. in- 
cludes, if it is not identical with, the glen of the 
Kidron east of the city. ‘This appears to follow 
beyond question from Jer 19"; and it agrees, not 
only with the Mussulman nomenclature, but with 
almost all the biblical indications on the subject, 
and especially with the word Ge-hinnom.’ 

The point which now requires clearing up is the 
identification of one of the three valleys which 
encompass Jerusalem as the valley of Hinnom. 
From En-rogel, ‘the border went up by the valley 
of the son of H. unto the side of the Jebusite 
southward (the same is Jerusalem); and the 
border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of H. westward, which is at 
the uttermost part of the vale of Rephaim north- 
ward’ (Jos 158). ‘And the border went down to 
the uttermost part of the mountain that lieth 
before the valley of the son of H., which is in the 
vale of Rephaim northward, and it went down to 
the valley of H., to the side of the Jebusite south- 
ward, and went down to En-rogel’ (Jos 1818), In 
considering the direction of the valley of Hinnom 
south of the city of Jebus, it must be recollected 
that though we know the limits of ancient Jeru- 
salem, on east, west, and south, by the deep valleys 
that begirt it, we do not know for certain what 
portions of it comprised the city of Jebus, and 
there is considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject owing to the many very difficult points 
which are not yet cleared up; in fact, the only 
solution appears to be derived from considering the 
dual condition of the ancient city to which refer- 
ences appear constantly in OT and early writings. 

The following points seem to be concurred in 
generally :— 

(1) That the temple mount (Moriah) is the 
eastern hill on which the Dome of the Rock now 
stands. 

(2) That the city of David as mentioned in the 
Book of Nehemiah is on the spur of Ophel south 
of the temple area and extending to Siloam. 

(3) That the Akra of the Maccabees and Jose- 
phus is either north or north-west of the temple 
area. 

(4) That the upper part of the city, the modern 
Zion, is the ¢povpeov or upper market-place of 
Josephus, taken into the city by king David, and 
not necessarily a part of the ancient city Jebus. 

very brief summary of the information con- 
cerning Jerusalem is necessary to clear up this 


question as to Hinnom. It appears to be con- 
clusively proved by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, that 
as far back as the year B.C. 1400, or prior to the 
time of the Judges, Jerusalem or Jebus was known 
as Urusalim (the element Uru being indicated 
by the Sumerian ideogram wru=‘ city’ (Hommel, 
AHT p. 201). ‘Jebus, which is Jerusalem,’ is first 
spoken of in OT in the account of the spies (Nu 13”, 
Jos 115) as ‘the Jebusite in the mountains,’ and 
in the Book of Joshua (15%) is allotted to Judah, 
and (18%) also to Benjamin. It is stated that 
neither the children of Judah nor the children of 
Benjamin could drive out the Jebusites, and that 
they dwelt with them there. It would appear, 
therefore, either that Jerusalem was common to 
both tribes, or that a portion was allotted to each, 
or that different writers reckoned it differently. 
Lightfoot, quoting from the Talmud, states (Pro- 
spect of Jerusalem), ‘For most part of the courts 
were in the portion of Judah; but the altar, porch, 
temple, et i most holy place were in Benjamin.’ 
It was reserved for king David to capture the 
stronghold of Zion, and the Millo or citadel. It 
is stated (2S 5’=1 Ch 11°), ‘Nevertheless, David 
took the stronghold of Zion : the same is the city 
of David.’ The going up of Joab by the ‘gutter’ 
or watercourse, related subsequently, may have 
been a separate assault on another part of the 
city. Josephus evidently favours this view, for he 
says that David began the siege, and that he 
took the lower city (rv xdrw 6d) by force, but the 
citadel (dxpa) held out, and that it was taken by 
Joab (Ant. Vv. ii. 2, VIL. iii. 1).. If the stronghold 
of Zion may be accepted as the lower city of 
Josephus, and Millo as the Akra or citadel which 
Joab took, all difficulties concerning the passages 
appear to vanish. 

The difference between the stronghold of Zion 
and the citadel of Millo seems to be accentuated 
in the following passages :— 

‘ And David dwelt in the stronghold (méztidah), 
and called it, The city of David. And David 
built round about Millo and inward’ (2 § 5%). 
‘And he built the city round about, from Millo 
even round about; and Joab repaired the rest 
of the city’ (1 Ch 118). Millo is mentioned as 
separate from the walls of the city also in the 
following passages, 1 K 9!-* 11°7, 2 Ch 325. The 
meaning of Millo is given in QPB as rampart, and 
by Gesenius (Lew.) as a rampart or mound, built 
up and filled with stones or earth. Lightfoot 
says, ‘ Millo, which was an outward place and the 
suburb of Zion, distinguished and parted from 
Zion by a wall, yet a member of it and belonging 
to it.’ Williams (Holy City, part ii. p. 48) says, 
‘It must never be forgotten Sak Jerusalem was 
originally two distinct cities united together by 
David.’ Stanley has pointed out that the strong- 
hold, fort or castle, of Zion, in all the passages 
(28 5% % 17,1 Ch 115 7 15), represents the Hebrew 
words mézidah (ays) or mézad (1x9), the root 
meaning a lair whence hunters seek their prey, 
and to which they can flee as unto a safe retreat 


‘(Gesen.) ; the word itself denoting the top” or 


summit of a mountain, or mountain castle. This 
word in the LXX is tr‘ in all these instances as 
% twepioxy. Grove has also pointed out that Millo 
is rendered‘in every case (except 2 Ch 325) by the 
LXX as 4 dxpa (the citadel), which they employ 
nowhere else in the OT. This word % &xpa is also 
used both by Josephus and the Book of Maccabees 
for the fort or citadel overlooking the temple to the 
north-west, during the struggle with the Mace- 
donian adherents of Antiochus, which was at last 
razed and the rocky hill levelled by Simon Mac- 
cabzeus (Jos. Ané. XII. vi. 7; BJ Vv. iv. 1; but ef. 
1 Mac 1% 14°), Sayce (PHF S#, 1883, p. 214) also 
points to a ‘stronghold of Zion’ on the lower hill 
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taken by David before he stormed the Jebusite 
citadel on the upper hill ; * and states further, ‘The 
dual form Jerushalaim, which apparently goes 
back to the time of the Maccabees, probably 
refers to the old division of Jerusalem into the 
lower city and the temple-hill.’? The whole testi- 
mony appears, therefore, to be in favour of a 
Jerusalem separated into two portions—one called 
the lair or stronghold, which is the city of David, 
the other called the Millo or citadel. Now, the 
Book of Nehemiah clearly seems to place the city 
of David on the spur of Ophel south of the temple, 
above Siloam (Neh 3'6 127), Again, Josephus, 
while placing 7 dxpa (the citadel) to the north- 
west of the temple, also speaks of the lower part 
of the city being taken by David, and places it 
near Ophel. The Books of Maccabees speak of the 
same citadel (7 d«pa) as Josephus does, and call 
the temple mount Sion (1 Mac 4*7 5%). It there- 
fore appears, that to accept the Ophel spur as the 
city of David or Zion, and the high ground east of 
the holy sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem, will satisfy the various data in 
the OT, the Books of Maccabees, and Josephus. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that the boundary- 
line between Judah and Benjamin, which went up 
the valley of Hinnom, was drawn south of either 
ee of Ophel or of the citadel (7 dpa), or of 
oth. 

The next point to ascertain is the position of 
En-rogel; and this seems comparatively easy, as 
there appears to be a consensus of opinion at the 
present day that it corresponds to the copious 
Virgin’s Fountain. It is the only known fountain 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The Bir Eytb is a 
well and not a spring, the water being 70 to 80 ft. 
below the surface of the ground in summer. In 
a land where there are so few springs, this alone 
ought to identify it. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
close to the stone Zehweileh, which Ganneau has 
identified as the stone Zoheleth, which is close to 
En-rogel (1 K 1%). This position of En-rogel 
satisfies the requirements of the two passages 
(2S 177, 1K 1°). Josephus describes it in two 
passages (Ant. VII. xiv. 4, IX. x. 4) as close to 
the royal gardens, and the Book of Nehemiah 
places the king’s garden near Siloam (Neh 3). 
The Virgin’s Fountain also appears to be Gihon- 
in-the-valley (Siloam being Gihon). Thus Heze- 
kiah stopped the upper outlet at the Virgin’s 
Fountain (Gihon) and brought it through the 
rock to Siloam (2 Ch 32°) to the west side of the 
city of David, the city of David being on Ophel. 

The third point to ascertain is the general position 
of the ‘ mountain that lieth before the valley of H. 
westward.’ Assuming thatthe fountain of Nephtoah 
is identified with ‘Aim Lifta, about 24 miles to the 
north-west of Jerusalem, the mountain which lieth 
before the valley of Hinnom westward appears to 
be the high ground immediately north of Jerusalem, 
which, though not exactly a mountain, is the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood, from which 
valleys start in all directions to the Mediterranean 
and Dead Sea. The site of the Russian hospice 
may be said to occupy the position of this moun- 
tain. The line of boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin may now be traced from En-shemesh 
(east of Jerusalem) to En-rogel, thence up the 
valley of Kidron to a point opposite to the southern 
side of the temple, thence across the temple courts 
south of the temple, and up the valley on the 
south side of Akra to the Jaffa gate, and thence 
north by the Russian hospice to Lifta. Under 
this disposition the valley of Kidron becomes the 


* On the other hand, it may be maintained that 2 S 58 simply 
describes the manner of the conquest of v.7, and that ‘Zion’ 
was the Jebusite stronghold. The passage is certainly ambigu- 
ous. 
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valley of Hinnom; but it is suggested, that while 
the Kidron is only the name for the small narrow 
portion of the valley east of the temple, the valley 
of Hinnom is the name of the whole valley reach- 
ing from near the Russian hospice to the Dead Sea, 
which is now called Wady en-Nér or the Valley 
of Fire. ‘The head of this valley of Hinnom or 
Kidron commences near the Jaffa road, a mile and a 
half north-west of Jerusalem, and runs along the 
northern side of the Tombs of the Kings’ (Recovery 
of Jerus. p. 291). Thus the boundary-line, after 
leaving the valley of H. on the east of the temple, 
again approaches it north-west of Jerusalem at 
the highest point of the land, i.e. to the ‘top of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward’ (Jos 158). 

As all writers appear to concur in considering 
that the position of Tophet in the valley of 
Hinnom was in the vicinity of Siloam, near the 
junction of the three valleys which are about 
Jerusalem, on the level ground there, it seems 
quite immaterial, so far as Tophet is concerned, 
which of those valleys was Hinnom, and the 
interest in this matter lies in the question, already 
answered, connected with the topography of Jeru- 
salem as to the position of the city of David. 

A brief description is here given of these three 
valleys— 

(1) The Kidron Valley will alone suit the require- 
ments of Jos 15° 181°, if En-rogel is to be accepted 
as identical with the Virgin’s Fountain in the 
Kidron, as from thence the ‘line ‘went up by the 
valley of the son of Hinnom.’ This identification 
allows of the partition of Jerusalem between 
Judah and Benjamin, and suits the requirements 
of OT, Books of Maccabees, Josephus, Talmud- 
ists, Jerome, and Jewish and Arab tradition. It 
also meets the requirement of Jos 15° and 18%, 
under which the boundary-line twice approaches 
the valley of H.,—first at En-rogel, and secondly 
at the top of the mountain before the valley of 
H. eastward. Against this identification is the 
use of the word gai in connexion with the valley 
gate; but this objection is involved in the identifica- 
tion itself of the mahal Kidron and the gaz Hinnom 
as one and the same. 

(2) The centre valley (or Tyropceon of Josephus), 
reaching from near the Jaffa gate or the Damascus 
gate to Siloam, has been identified by W. R. 
Smith (Zncyc. Brit.® « Jerusalem’), Sayee (PHFSt, 
1883, p. 213), Birch (PE FS¢#, p. 179), and Schwartz 
(Das H, L. p. 190), as the valley of Hinnom. This 
appears to necessitate the Bir Eyfib being identified 
as En-rogel, although Birch expressly states that 
the Virgin’s Fountain is En-rogel. The line pass- 
ing up the Tyropeon Valley separates the eastern 
mount from the western, and thus places part of 
the city, but none of the temple courts, in Judah. 
The difficulty about adopting this valley as_ the 
valley of H. is that it exists only in Jerusalem. 
It begins at the Damascus gate or at the Jafia 
gate, and ends at the pool of Siloam. It is an 
important division in the city of Jerusalem, but 
it 1s very insignificant compared with the valleys 
to east and west of the city. It cannot fulfil either 
of the conditions of extending as far as the moun- 
tain that lieth before the valley of H., or as far as 
the ‘émek where Tophet was; a glance at the map 
or model will show that it is a geographical imposst- 
bility to consider the gardens below Siloam as part 
of the central valley. These gardens clearly be- 
long to the junction of the east and west valleys. 
There is thus no part of the central valley where 
the high places of Tophet and Baal could have been 
built. 

(3) The identification of the Wddy er-Rubdbeh 
as the valley of H. has hitherto been generally 
accepted among Western writers, though Jewish 
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Arab tradition is against it. This valley com- 
mences as an ‘émek to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
and fulfils the condition of reaching ‘the mountain 
which lieth over against the valley of H. to the 
westward’; it passes W.S.W. towards the Jaffa 
gate, then to south, and again trends round to the 
west and joins the Kidron near Siloam, thus com- 
assing Jerusalem to the west and south. Two 
arge reservoirs are built in it—the Birket Mamilla 
above, and the Birket es-Sultdn below the Jaffa 
gate; its description in detail is given in the 
article JERUSALEM. At the junction of this valley 
with the Kidron it again forms an ‘émek or fields 
(Jer 31%). But to identify the Wddy er-Rubdbeh 
with the valley of H. appears to require En-rogel 
to be located at the Bir Hyuib, and the whole of 
Jerusalem to be in Benjamin. 

The junction of the east and west valleys can- 
not be considered to belong to one valley more 
than the other, and, so far as localizing Tophet, all 
will allow that the valley of H. extended to this 
junction. It is stated by Jeremiah (7) that the 
valley of H. in the vicinity of Tophet shall be 
called the ‘valley of slaughter,’ ‘for they shall 
bury in Tophet till there be no more place’ ; later 
on he prophesies (31%), ‘and the whole valley 
(‘émek) of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, and 
all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the 
corner of the horse gate to the east, shall be holy 
unto the Lord.’ This seems clearly to point to 
the ground stretching from above the Virgin’s 
Fountain to the Bir Eyfb, including the mouth 
of WAady er-Rubabeh. Now, this land is here 
described as ‘émek, although Kidron is termed a 
nahal, and the valley of H. (wherever located) is 
termed a gai. This ground is also called fields 
(shédemoth, Jer 31” [Keré]), and the ‘king’s garden’ 
by Siloam (Neh 3%), probably the same as the 
king’s dale (‘@mek), where Absalom raised a pillar 
(2S 1838), stated by Josephus (Ant. vu. x. 3) to 
be 2 furlongs from Jerusalem. Josephus also 
relates that the ‘king’s paradise’ or ‘ garden’ was 
in the vicinity of En-rogel, where Adonijah con- 
spired against king David (1 K 19; An¢é. VII. xiv. 4, 
Ix. x. 4). Perhaps this may be the ‘ king’s dale’ 
or ‘vale’ (‘émek) of Shaveh (Gn 14”), where Mel- 
chizedek met Abraham. The garden of Uzza is 
not located (2 K 2115). This junction of the valleys 
may be the valley (‘émek) of Jehoshaphat or of 
decision (J] 371214), where all nations shall be 
judged in ‘the day of the LORD,’ thus agreeing 
with the tradition of Christians, Moslems, and Jews 
for many centuries. See JEHOSHAPHAT (VALLEY 
oF). The ‘king’s gardens’ were in the immediate 
vicinity of the remarkable waterworks constructed 
by the kings of Judah. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
identified as Gihon in the valley (2 Ch 334), the 
upper outlet of which was stopped by king Heze- 
kiah, who ‘brought it straight “tes by an under- 
ground way on the west side of the city of David’ 
(2 K 20°, 2 Ch 32°). This account exactly describes 
the rock-cut passage which runs through the Ophel 
spur to Siloam. There is, however, a still more 
ancient watercourse by which the Virgin’s Fountain 
supplied the city of David with water (discovered 
by the present writer in 1868), and this water- 
duct has been identified by some as the ‘gutter’ 
by which Joab got up into the city of the Jebusites. 
On the outside of the Virgin’s Fountain ean still be 
seen the old conduit which led the overflow waters 
down the Kidron, and which may be identified as 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field (2 K 18”, Is 7° 36). It may 
possibly also be the ‘king’s pool’ (Neh 24). The 
pool between the two walls at Siloam is also 
mentioned (Is 22%", Neh 3%). But perhaps the 
greatest instance yet known of the magnitude 
of the waterworks of the past in the valley of 


Hinnom is the remarkable aqueduct cut in the 
rock running down the Wddy en-Nédr below the 
Bir Eytb, discovered and cleared out in 1868 for 
Beal hindied yards, and serving for no apparent 
purpose. This seems probably the aqueduct to 
carry off ‘the brook that overflowed through the 
midst of the land,’ for ‘Why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water?’ (2 Ch 32%). 
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C. WARREN. 

HIP.—The only occurrence of this word in AV 
is in the proverbial expression Jg 15° ‘And he 
smote them hip and thigh (377"7y pi) with a great 
slaughter.’ The Heb. is lit. ‘leg upon thigh,’ but 
the origin of the phrase is quite unknown. The 
phrase ‘hip and thigh’ comes from the Gen. Bible, 
which offers in the marg. ‘horsemen and footmen,’ 
the suggestion of Targ.; but that does not explain 
the expression. Nor is Kimchi’s ‘heels over 
head,’ in reference to their flight, more likely or 
more lucid. Others suppose the meaning to be that 
they were cut in pieces, and limb piled on limb in 
bloody confusion. We may compare ‘ catch one or 
have one on the hip,’ supposed to belong to the 
language of wrestling, and found in Shaks. and 
elsewhere, as Merch. of Venice, I. iii. 47— 


* If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.’ 


RV introduces ‘hip’ into Gn 32% ‘the sinew 
of the hip,’ for AV ‘the sinew which shrank.’ 
See SINEW. J. HASTINGS. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS.—See BEHEMOTH. 


HIRAH (avn).—The Adullamite with whom 
Judah, according to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears 
to have entered into a kind of partnership in the 
matter of flocks (see Dillm. ad Joc.). In vv.??*} he 
is called the ‘friend’ (y1) of Judah. Instead of 
way, the LXX must have read say ‘his shepherd,’ 
for in both these verses it has rowuv. This reading 
is followed also by Vulg. (pastor, opilio) and Luther 
(Hirte), but there can be little doubt that it is 
wrong. From y.1 it is evident that Hirah’s relation 
to Judah was an independent one, even if Judah 
was the more important man of the two. After 
Tamar had successfully carried out her stratagem, 
it was by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that 
Judah sent the promised kid to the supposed 
kédéshah, Gn 387°%- J. A. SELBIE. 


HIRAM (077; Xe:pdu).—Some confusion exists as 
to the actual form of the name. In the books of 
Samuel and Kings the form given above is that 
which is usually adopted ; but in 1 K 5! !8 (Heb. 
24. 32) 740 Hirom (on) occurs, while the Chronicler 
adheres to the form Huram (omn; in 1Ch 141 
Kethibh ovn). The LXX invariably gives Xewpdu; 
Josephus Htpwuos (c. Apion. i. 17, 18) and Etpayos 
(Ant. VIII. ii. 6, etc.). The name further appears-as 
Zlpwuos (Herodotus, vii. 98; Syncellus, p. 348 ff.) 
and Zovpwy (Eupolemon cited by Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang. ix. +33, 34). The name is undoubtedly 
Pheeniciany and is equivalent to Ahiram (o7ns Nu 
26°5) = ‘ brother of the exalted one’ ;* cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrdge zur Semit. Religionsgeschichte, p. 156 (but 
see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 75 ff., upon whose 
theory the meaning is ‘ brother is exalted’). Ac- 
cording to Movers (Die Phénizier, i. p. 505 f.), Hiram 
or Huram is the name of a deity=‘ the coiled or 


* Names of this type are especially common in Phenician; 
ef. Abibaal, Abiram. Similar instances of the dropping of the 


initial 8 occur in Hebrew (Hiel, 1 K 1634 byen, for yen), and 
in Phenician (nabon, 7$9n= "brother of Milk,’ ‘of Milkath’; 
nobonn=' sister of Milkath’). 
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ee one’; but this derivation is very improb- 
able. 

4. King of Tyre, and contemporary with David 
and Solomon. According to 2$ 51!,1 Ch 141, H. 
sent an embassy to David after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, and provided him with artisans and 
materials for the building of his palace. On the 
accession of Solomon messengers were again sent 
to the Israelite court, doubtless to offer congratula- 
tions to the new king (1 K 5%). A treaty was 
concluded between the two kingdoms, in accord- 
ance with which H. supplied cedar trees and fir trees 
from Lebanon, together with skilled workmen for 
the building of the temple. In return, Solomon 
paid a yearly tribute of 20,000 cors of wheat 
and 20,000 baths of pure oil (after the reading of 
LXX, 2 Ch and Josephus; the Hebrew gives ‘20 
cors of oil,’ 1 K 5°"). At the end of the twenty 
years ‘ wherein Solomon had built the two houses, 
the house of the LorD and the king’s house,’ he 
presented Hiram with twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee. The gift, however, failed to please the 
Phenician king,* though in return he made Solo- 
mon a present of 120 talents of gold (1 K 91°14), 
The friendly relations between the two monarchs 
were further strengthened by their combined trad- 
ing operations: for ‘the king (Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram : 
once every three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks’ (1 K 10”, 2 Ch 97). In addition to this, we 
are expressly told that the sailors of Solomon’s 
merchant vessels trading between Ezion-geber (at 
the top of the Gulf of Akabah) and Ophir were 
accompanied by Hiram’s servants, ‘shipmen that 
had knowledge of the sea’ (1 K 975-8, 2 Ch 817-18), 
and were well acquainted with the route to Ophir 
(1 K 102). 

In the Chronicler’s account of Sclomon’s dealings 
with Hiram (2 Ch 2*) the yearly tribute paid by the 
former is increased to ‘20,000 measures of beaten 
wheat, and 20,000 measures of barley, and 20,000 
baths of wine, and 20,000 baths of oil,’ and is 
applied to the maintenance of the Tyrian work- 
people. 

This statement seems due to some confusion on 
the part of the Chronicler: probably a certain 
quantity of wheat and pure oil was supplied to 
the Pheenician court, and a similar contribution of 
barley, wine, and oil handed over to ‘the hewers 
that cut timber.’ The Book of Kings only men- 
tions the former payment, which the Chronicler 
incorrectly combines with a second statement 
(apparently obtained from another source) relating 
to the workpeople only. A more striking dis- 
crepancy between the two accounts occurs at 
2 Ch 81:2, where the Chronicler, who ignores the 
present of gold made by Hiram to Solomon (1 K 
914), refers to the cities of Galilee as if they had 
been presented to Solomon by Hiram. The omis- 
sion, as well as the contradiction of the statement 
of 1K 9", is probably due to the desire of the 
Chronicler to bring the history more into con- 
formity with the views of his own age. According 
to the later conception it would be as improbable 
that Solomon, with his fabulous riches, should 
receive gold from Hiram, as that he should pre- 
sent Israelite cities to a foreign monarch. 

A more serious difficulty, however, confronts us 
when we compare the biblical narrative with the 


* 1K 913 ‘and he called them the land of Cabul.’ Cabul is 
usually taken as=‘worth nothing.’ It is more probable that 
the LXX 4piov represents the truer reading, viz. ‘land of Galilee’ 
(dan yw, supposing him to have connected the word with 903 
*dung.’ See Klostermann in loc.). Buhl(@AP p. 221), however, 
considers that the territory lay somewhere near the town of 
that name (Jos 1927) in N. Galilee: in this case the LXX ¢pio is 
treated as a mistranslation of 5:39, as if Sana, 
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information supplied by Josephus from the Tyrian 
historians, Menander and Dius (Ant. vItt. ii. 6-9, 
v. 3; c. Apion. i. 17, 18). According to the latter, 
Hiram was the son of Abibaal, and died at the age 
of 53 after a glorious reign of 34 years. Now, we 
have already seen that the building of David’s 
palace followed immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem (28 54), ze. in the seventh year of 
David’s reign. It is further stated (1 K 9") that 
Hiram was still alive in the twentieth year of 
Solomon’s reign, so that, according to the biblical 
narrative, the total length of his reign must have 
exceeded 50 years. The disagreement between the 
two accounts is made even clearer by the state- 
ment of Josephus (Ané. VU. iii. 1), that the building 
of the temple began in the llth year of Hiram. 
For the temple was begun in the 4th year of 
Solomon (1 K 6!), so that Hiram and David could 
have reigned only 8 years contemporaneously. It 
has been conjectured by Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 307) 
and Bertheau (on 2Ch 2?) that the Hiram of 
David’s reign was the grandfather of Solomon’s 
contemporary. Thenius, on the other hand (on 
28 5", 1 K 54), supposes that Abibaal was merely 
an honorary title, and that both father and son 
were called Hiram. The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is that the Books of Samuel are not 
chronologically arranged, and that David’s palace 
was not actually built until the end of his reign 
(Movers, Die Phénizier, ii. 1, p. 148 f. ; see SAMUEL, 
Books OF). 

Josephus further recounts (Ané. VIII. v. 3; ¢. 
Apion. i. 17, 18), on the authority of Menander 
and Dius, that Solomon and Hiram engaged in 
a contest with riddles, in which the former was 
finally overcome by a young Tyrian named Abde- 
mon. In another passage (Ant. VIII. ii. 6-7) he 
sets forth the letters which passed between the 
two kings on the subject of the building of the 
temple, and asserts that copies were preserved, 
not only in Jewish books, but in the Tyrian state- 
records (cf. 2Ch 24). In all probability, these 
letters are to be ascribed to Josephus himself : 
they are given at greater length by Eupolemon 
(Eusebius, Prep. Evang. ix. 33, 34), and are men- 
tioned by Alexander Polyhistor (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 21). According to Clem. Alex. (doc. cit.) and 
Tatian (Or. c. Grecos, § 37), Solomon married the 
daughter of Hiram (cf. 1 K 11*->, where Zidonians 
are mentioned among Solomon’s wives). 

Among the more important events of the glori- 
ous reign of Hiram may be mentioned (1) the 
campaign against the inhabitants of Cyprus, who 
had refused to pay the customary tribute; (2) the 
fortification of the island of Tyre; (3) the erection 
of new temples to Hercules and Astarte. H. 
further restored many old sanctuaries and enriched 
one of the chief temples (that of Zeus-Baalsamin) 
with numerous’ golden ornaments, in particular 
with a golden pillar (mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 
44). See Movers, Die Phénizier, I. i. 141 f. 

2. The artificer procured by king Solomon from 
Tyre for the purpose of casting the various vessels 
and ornaments of brass for the temple (1 K 7%) : 
ace. to 2 Ch 23°, he was also ‘ skilful to work in gold 
and in silver . . . in iron, in stone, and in timber, 
in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in crim- 
son.’ The more important of his works were the 
two pillars of brass, the molten sea and the twelve 
oxen, the ten bases and the ten lavers, all of brass, 
besides the vessels of brass required for the temple 
service. According to 1K 7 his mother was a 
widow woman of the tribe of Naphtali, and his 
father a Tyrian brassworker. The Chronicler, 
however, describes him as ‘ Huram Abi* (‘28 O70; 

*The word ‘Abi’ (ax ‘my father’) is usually taken (Ber- 


theau on 2 Ch 213) in the sense of ‘master,’ a title of respect 
and distinction ; cf. Gn 420-22 458 etc. 
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416 »ax pn), the son of a woman of the daughters of 
Dan’ (2Ch 2), As Giesebrecht has shown 
(ZATW, 1881, p. 239f., but see Cheyne in Laposi- 
tory Times, June 1898, p. 471"), it is probable that 
the Chronicler has here preserved the truer account ; 
the latter portion of the name was omitted as 
ar intelligable by the author of Kings (cf. LXX to 
2Ch 2% roy marépa pov, watda pov). He further 
suggests that the dislike felt by the editor of Kings 
to the idea of the temple being built by a half- 
Pheenician, caused him to insert the words, ‘a 
widow of the tribe of Naphtali’ (p23 nenp. . . apy), 
the alteration of }7 ni3sap (‘of the daughters of Dan’) 
into »5n=3 neap (‘of the tribe of Naphtali’) being 
the more permissible, since Dan lay in the terri- 
tory of Naphtali. Josephus (Ant. VIII. iii. 4) 
describes him as of the tribe of Naphtali on his 
mother’s side, his father being Ur of the stock of 
Israel (cf. on this later tradition Ed. Konig in 
Expos. Times, May 1898, p. 3462). 
J. F. STENNING. 

HIRE, HIRELING.—Hire in AV is equivalent 
always to mod. wages. Thus Gn 318 ‘The ring- 
straked shall be thy hire’; Is 23'8 ‘ And her mer- 
chandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 
Lorp’ (Del. ‘her gain and her wages become 
holy unto J’’’); Mic 34 ‘The heads thereof judge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire’; Lk 10’ ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ 
Tindale has the word very much as in the mod. 
use in Mk 121 ‘And let yt out to hyre unto hus- 
bandmen.’ The plu. ‘hires,’ now obsolete, occurs 
once in AV, Mic 1” ‘ All the hires thereof shall be 
burned with fire.’ So Wye. (1888) in Ly 25°, Ezk 
16°, and (1380) Ro 6” ‘Treuli the hyris of synne, 
deeth’ (1388, ‘ For the wagis of synne is deth’). 

A hireling is a hired servant (for which see 
FAMILY, vol. i. p. 849°), and properly carries 
no suggestion of unfaithfulness. Thus Tindale, 
Works, i. 146, ‘Hereby mayest thou not under- 
stand that we obtain the favour of God, and the 
inheritance of life, through the merits of good 
works, as hirelings do their wages.’ So Rhem. has 
‘hireling’ in Lk 15! 8, where all the other VSS 
have ‘hired servant.? And cf. Sir 7° ‘Whereas 
thy servant worketh truly, entreat him not evil, 
nor the hireling that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.’ But through Christ’s use of the word in 
Jn 10-18 it has come to express not only one who 
has no interest in his 7 but even one who is 
unfaithful in the doing of it. Gosson (Schoole of 
Abuse, Arber’s ed. p. 25) says, ‘ Poetrie and pyping 
have allwaies bene so united togither, that til the 
time of Melanippides, Pipers were Poets hyer- 
lings ; but marke I pray you, how they are nowe 
both abused.’ The word ‘hireling’ is now as 
greatly abused as either, being carried quite be- 
yond our Lord’s meaning and intention. Shaks. 
does not use the word; but Milton (PL iv. 193) 
gives us— 

‘So clomb this first grand Thief into God’s fold ; 

So since into his church lewd hirelings climb.’ 
Then South, Sermons, iv. No. 5—‘If we consider 
even Judas himself, it was not his carrying the 
bag, while he followed his master, but his follow- 
ing his master only that he might carry the bag, 
which made him a thief and an hireling.’ Finally, 
Cowper, Truth— 

‘But with averted eyes th’ omniscient Judge 

Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HIS.—Under an impression, probably, that the 
’s of the poss. case was a shortened form of his 
(though it is really the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive ending -es), this adj. was employed 
throughout a long period to indicate possession. 
It probably arose from a desire to avoid adding s 
to a word which already had that sound, perhaps 


more than once. Hence it is generally found after 
words ending in s, and especially after proper 
names. Thus Ridley, Brefe Declaration (Moule’s 
ed.), p. 119, ‘ Innocentius his fantastical invention’ ; 
and p. 140, ‘Duns his fantastical imagination’ ; 
Knox, Hist. 101, ‘Secondarily, said he, I 
greatly doubt whether James his commandment 
or Pauls obedience, proceeded of the holy Ghost’ ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, I. 3 (p. 4), ‘ But his Holinesse 
his converting facultie worketh the strongest at 
the greatest distance.’ It is freely employed, how- 
ever, where there is no need to avoid repeating s. 
Thus Cranmer, Works (Parker Soc.), i. 2, ‘And 
where he had reasons for the King his party, that 
he was moved of God his law, which doth straitly 
forbid and that with many great threats, that no 
man shall marry his brother his wife.’ And, on 
the other hand, old writers had not so nice an ear 
as we ourselves in the matter of multiplying 
sibilants. We find in Cranmer, Works, i. 18, ‘the 
King’s Grace’s most honourable Council,’ and_p. 
151, ‘the King’s Highness’s realm’; * and in Hall 
(Works, ii. 190) even ‘ We are Moseses disciples.’ 
The idiom indeed was left after a time to the 
caprice or taste of the writer. Tindale gives us in 
Mt 2232 ‘7 am Abrahams God, and Ysaacks God, 
and the God of Jacob.’ 

In AV 1611 his was used for the poss. case in 
1 K 15 ‘ Asa his heart was perfect with the LoRD 
all his dayes,’ and in Est 34 ‘to see whether Mor- 
decai his matters would stand.’ In 1762 these 
were changed into the usual form with ’s. But in 
the heading of Dt 10 ‘ Moses his suit’ remains, 
and even ‘Sarai her name’ in Gn 17 8, and the 
foll. examples of fis are still found in the Apocr., 
1 Es ] beading 980 37.8 To ] heading) Jth 1916 13% 151, 
Three heading 9 Mac 1°™ 495 12%; and in the Trans- 
lators’ Preface we find, ‘Doth not their Paris 
edition differ from the Lovaine, and Hortensius 
his from them both,’ and ‘We might be taxed 
peradventure with S. James his words.’ 

For his=its, see ITs. J. HASTINGS. 


HITHERTO was formerly an adv. of space as 
well as of time, as in Shaks. J Henry JV. m1. 
i. 74— 

‘ ‘ England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and east, is to my part assigned.’ 

So in AV, Job 38" ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further’ (75-1y) ; 2S 738=1 Ch 17 ‘Who am I, 
O Lorp God, and what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto?’ (obay, RV ‘thus 
far’). Even when the ref. is to time, ‘ hitherto’ was 
used in a sense that is now unfamiliar, expressing 
not only what has been up till now, but what is 
still going on. In Jn 16% ‘Hitherto have ye 
asked nothing in my name,’ the meaning is that 
that which is true up till now is no longer to be so. 
But in Jn 5” ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work,’ though the Gr. (éws d&pr) is the same, the 
meaning is that the work still goes on (RV ‘even 
until now’). Cf. Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. 14” 
‘Quhat is the trew sence of the same bukis is*Ye 
consent and authorite of our mother the haly 
kirk, fra the Apostils tyme hitherto’ ; and Udal, 
Erasmus Parauphrase, ii. fol. 279" ‘He is as yet 
hitherto alyve, that the hater wisheth evill unto, 
and yet he him selfe is al ready dead. That mans 
life is safe: and this hath lost everlasting lyfe, 
being his owne murtherour.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HITTITES (an Hitt, pl. Hittim,+ Xerraio.). — 
In Jos 14 the country between the Lebanon and 
the Euphrates is described as ‘the land of the 


* Cf. Lk 438 ‘Simon’s wife’s mother.’ 

+ The proper name nn Heth (Gn 1015 233) may be an assimi- 
lation to the Bab. name Khatti which we find in contract-tablets 
of the age of Abraham. 
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Hittites,’ which is more closely defined in Jg 1 as 
to the north of Palestine. In 2 S 24° the unin- 
telligible and corrupt ‘Tahtim-hodshi’ must be 
corrected into ‘the Hittites of Kadesh,’ according 
to a corrected reading of the LXX (Luc. els yi 
Xerriciu. Kadys), so that the power of David ex- 
tended northward as far as Kadesh on the Orontes 
close to the lake of Homs. Solomon imported 
horses from ‘the kings of the Hittites,’ as well as 
from the kings of Aram, from Egypt, or perhaps 
a northern Mizir, and (according to a suggestion 
of Fr. Lenormant) from Kue on the Gulf of 
Antioch, the price of a horse being 150 shekels of 
silver (about £25, 1 K 10:29), These northern 
‘kings of the Hittites’ were supposed by the 
Syrians of Damascus, when they were besieging 
Samaria at a later date, to have been ‘hired’ 
against them by the king of Israel (2 K 7°). 

Besides the northern Hittites, other Hittites, or 
“sons of Heth,’ are mentioned in the OT as in- 
habiting the south of Palestine. Abraham found 
them at Hebron (Gn 23? 25); in Nu 13” the 
Hittites are named along with the Jebusites and 
Amorites as dwelling in the mountains of Canaan ; 
and Ezk (16%) declares that the father of Jerus. 
was an Amorite, and its mother a Hittite. These 
southern Hittites are probably alone meant in Gn 
10%, though, as the Hamathites are also included 
among the children of Canaan, it is possible that 
the northern Hittites may be referred to as well. 
‘Uriah the Hittite’ (2S 12) may have belonged to 
the Hittites of the south, like the two Hittite 
wives of Esau (Gn 26*4 36?; cf. 274°). 

On the Egyp. monuments the Khata or Hittites 
are first mentioned in the Annals of Thothmes Im. 
of the 18th dynasty (B.C. 1503-1449). In B.c. 1470 
the Pharaoh marched to the banks of the Euphrates 
and received the tribute of the land of the Hittites, 
‘the Greater,’ consisting of 8 rings of silver 400 lb. 
in weight, and ‘a great piece of crystal.’ In B.c. 
1463 tribute was again sent from ‘the king of the 
Greater Hittite land.’ Thothmes Iv., the grand- 
son of Thothmes II., repulsed an attack made by 
the Hittites upon Tunip (now Tennid) in N. Syria, 
and his two successors, Amenéphis (Amen-hotep) 
Ill. and Iv., as we learn from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, were constantly called on to oppose the 
Hittite ‘king,’ who led his forces through the 
passes of the Taurus into the Egyp. province of N. 
Syria, or intrigued with disaffected Canaanites in 
Palestine. We hear, finally, of Eta-gama, the 
native governor of Kadesh on the Orontes, joining 
with the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitanni or Aram-naharaim against the Egyptians. 

The decay of the Egyp. power in Syria enabled 
the Hittites to establish themselves, not only at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, but also in the 
Amorite city of Kadesh on the Orontes, near the 
lake of Homs. Seti 1, the second king of the 
19th dynasty, claims to have overthrown them. 
They were ruled at the time by Mutal, the son of 
Mul-sar, who had been murdered, and who was 
the son of Saplil. Ramses 11., the successor of 
Seti, continued the war. In the 5th year of the 
Pharaoh’s reign (B.C. 1343), Ramses, while besieging 
Kadesh, saved himself from a Hittite ambuscade 
only by performing prodigies of valour, which 
formed the subject of a sort of epic on the part of 
the court- poet Pentaiir. In the 2lst year of 
Ramses (B.C. 1327) a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
was made between him and ‘the great king of the 
Hittites,’ Khata-sar, who had succeeded his brother 
Mutal, which put an endto the war. Among other 
stipulations it was agreed that all political refugees 
on either side should be pardoned. The observance 
of the treaty was placed under the protection of 
the Hittite and Egyptian deities, and the Hittite 
text of it was engraved on a silver plate, on which 


was an image of the god Sutekh embracing the 
Hittite king. The plate was brought to Egypt by 
the Hittite ambassador Tar-Tiseb. The treaty 
was faithfully kept, being cemented by the 
marriage of the daughter of the Hittite king to 
Ramses, and Kadesh continued to mark the 
southern limit of Hittite rule. 

In the Aramzan districts south of the Taurus 
the Hittites do not seem to have been more than 
a conquering caste, and their power was broken 
by the invasion of the hordes from the islands and 
coasts of the Greek seas, who poured through Syria 
and the land of the Amorites into Egypt in the 
reign of Ramses II. of the 20th dynasty. When 
the Assyr. monuments, in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (B.C. 1100), first begin to refer to the 
Khatta (also written Khaté), in place of a single 
Hittite king who is able to summon allies from 
the distant regions of Asia Minor, we find a 
number of separate Hittite states. Of these 
Carchemish seems to have been the wealthiest and 
most important. The Assyrians penetrated into 
Kummukh (Commagéné), and compelled Sadi- 
Tesub (or Sadi-Anteru), son of Khattu-sar, the 
Hittite king, to become tributary. The name of 
Khattu-sar is plainly the same as that of the 
opponent of Ramses Il. 

In B.c. 880 Assur-nazir-pal, the Assyr. king, 
received tribute from Sangara of Carchemish, and 
forced his way over the fords of the Euphrates to 
the west. His successor, Shalmaneser II. (B.C. 854), 
defeated a league of Hittites and Arameans from 
Kummukh and the adjoining countries, of which 
Sangara was the head. The Assyrians had already 
extended the name of ‘ Hittite’ from the Hittites 
proper to all the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, 
and we find Shalmaneser II. including even the 
kings ofjIsrael, of Ammon, and of the Arabs, among 
the ‘Hittite’ princes. Just as the Babylonians 
had given the name of ‘Amorites’ to all the 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, the ‘ Amorites’ 
having been the dominant people of the west when 
the Babylonians first became acquainted with it, 
so the fact that the Hittites were the first and 
most powerful of the antagonists whom the 
Assyrians encountered in their Syrian campaigns, 
caused the name of ‘ Hittite’ in the Assyr. period 
to be applied to all the nations west of the 
Euphrates. The capture of Carchemish by Sargon 
in B.C. 717, and the death of its last king, Pisiris, 
broke up the Hittite power in northern Syria, 
and threw the trade of W. Asia into Assyr. hands. 

The Hittites under the name of Khaté are 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia or Ararat. In the 9th cent. B.C. 
Menuas, king of Biainas or Van, defeated the 
Hittite king Sada-halis, and sacked the towns of 
Surisilis and Tarkhi-gamas. His son and succes- 
sor, Argistis I., continued the war and conquered 
the Hittite city of Milid (the modern Malatiyeh). 
The ‘land of the Hittites’ of the Vannic inscrip- 
tions extended along the banks of the Euphrates 
from Palu in the east to Malatiyeh in the west. 

A study of the Hittite proper names preserved 
in the Egyp. and cuneiform texts goes to show 
that they all belonged to the same family of 
speech, and that they can be traced far to the 
westward in Asia Minor. Thus the names of the 
Hittite princes, Saplil, Mutal, and Khata-sar, 
mentioned by the Egyptians, reappear in those of 
Sapalulyvi, Maen, and Khattu-sar, who, accord- 
ing to the Assyr. monuments, were kings of 
Gurgum (in the neighbourhood of Zinjerli, N. of 
the Gulf of Antioch) and of Kummukh or Com- 
magéné, while Mutallu is the Motalos of certain Gr. 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. It is further clear from 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets that the Hittites were 
of Cappadocian origin, that they had poured down 
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from the fastnesses of the Taurus and had occupied 
the Aramean cities and fertile fields of northern 
Syria. We may further gather from the Egyp. 
records that in the 14th and 138th cent. B.c. they 
had not only established themselves so far to the 
south as Kadesh on the Orontes, but had founded 
a military empire, which enabled the king of 
Kadesh to summon allies and vassals from Asia 
Minor. 

The Hittites, as represented on the Egyp. 
monuments, were an ugly race, with yellow 
skins, black hair and eyes, receding foreheads, 
and protrusive upper jaws. The type is still pre- 
served among some of the Cappadocian Peay 
especially SW . of Nigdeh in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Tyana. They wore boots with 
upturned ends, originally intended for use among 
the snows of the Taurus mountains ; but they be- 
came so characteristic a national dress that at the 
Ramesseum in Thebes even the Hittites of Kadesh, 
on the warm plains of Syria, are depicted as 
wearing them. Over a tunic they also wore a long 
robe, which was allowed to fall open on one side 
in walking, and they seem to have gathered the 
hair at the back of the head into a sort of pigtail. 

A curious class of monuments has been discovered 
of late years in Asia Minor and northern Syria, on 
which all these characteristics are reproduced. The 
monuments consist of bas-reliefs in a peculiar style 
of art, and of inscriptions in an equally peculiar 
pees Ee system of writing. Both the sculp- 
tures and the inscriptions exhibit heads and figures 
with exactly the same features, the same pigtails, 
costume, and snow-shoes as those which the Egyp. 
artists assigned to the Hittites. As we learn from 
the Egyp. records that the Hittites had a script of 
their own, as, moreover, the monuments referred 
to are found in the region over which the Hittite 
power extended according to the Egyp. and Assyr. 
texts, while there is no other known power to 
which they can be ascribed, the conclusion is 
obvious that they must be the monuments of the 
people called Hittites by the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Armenians. A reminiscence of 
their empire is probably preserved in a passage of 
Solinus (ch. xli. p. 195, ed. Mommsen). 

Hittite art was based on that of early Babylonia, 
though some of the later monuments of it are 
modelled on the Assyr. art of the 9th and 8th 
cent. B.C. But, though based on Babylonian art, 
the elements which had been borrowed were pro- 
foundly modified, and a new and remarkable style 
of art was thus developed. The Hittites seem to 
have had a special faney for combining parts of 
different animals into strangely composite and 
sometimes grotesque forms. It was through the 
Hittites that the winged horse made its way into 
Europe, like the two-headed eagle, originally 
derived, it would seem, from the heraldic symbol 
of the ancient Bab. city of Lagas (Telloh), but in 
later days adopted by the Seljukian sultans, and 
borrowed from them by the Crusaders. 

Hittite sculptures and inscriptions can be traced 
as far south in Syria as Hamah (Hamath), and as 
far westward in Asia Minor as Lydia. In the 
pass of Kara-bel, near the site of Sardis, are the 
figures of two Hittite warriors, one of them 
accompanied by Hittite hieroglyphs, and supposed 
by Herodotus (11. 106) to be memorials of Egyp. 
conquest, while other Hittite hieroglyphs have 
been found at the side of the so-called ‘Weeping 
Niobé’ on Mount Sipylus. From the fact that 
the figures in the pass are those of warriors, and 
that in such of the inscriptions as are legible, 
including one discovered by Ramsay in Phrygia, 
the characters which denote the grammatical 
affixes are always the same, we may infer that 
the Hittite monuments, both of Syria and of Asia 


Minor, all belong to one people, and that the more 
distant of them imply conquest on the part of a 
reat military power rather than artistic influence. 
he influence of Hittite art, which can be traced 
into prehistoric Greece, is of a different character. 
There is a bilingual inscription, in cuneiform 
and Hittite characters, on the silver ‘boss’ of 
Tarkondémos, but it has proved insufficient to 
furnish a key to the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions. <A brilliant attempt has been made, indeed, 
by Jensen (ZDMG, 1894, pp. 235ff., 4291f.), of which 
ilprecht speaks very highly (Rec. Res. in Bible 
Lands, p. 178, ‘correct in its principal results’ ; cf. 
Bab. Exped. of Pennsyl. i. 13, ‘Jensen has forced 
the Hittite sphinx to surrender her long guarded 
secret’). The present writer cannot assent to 
Hilprecht’s verdict. All we can gather with 
certainty is that the hieroglyphs are partly ideo- 
aphic, partly phonetic; that some of them are 
Fat ernie Hos that the lines read alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right; and 
that the grammatical relations are marked by 
affixes. Most of the inscriptions are in relief. The 
proper names of genuine Hittite origin found in 
the Egyp. and Assyr. texts are non-Semitic, and 
a comparison of them goes to show that the nom. 
sing. of the noun was characterized by the suffix -s. 
As the Hittites ruled over an Aramaic population 
in N. Syria, we naturally find Aramzan by the side 
of Hittite names. The Hittite hieroglyphs were 
of native origin, and may have been selected from 
an older pictorial system of writing, once used in 
Asia Minor, of which certain characters on two 
seals discovered at Yuzgh4t, on the one side, and 
the Cretan pictographs recently brought to light 
by Evans, on the other side, may be further relics. 
The primitive home of the Hittite race was 
probably Cappadocia. Here, at any rate, in the 
ruins of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, to the east of the 
Halys, are the remains of two of their most im- 
portant cities. Boghaz Keui seems to have been 
a centre of religious worship, and the figures of 
numerous deities are carved in relief upon its rocks. 
The mural crown worn by some of the goddesses 
passed westward into Greek art. Ramsay (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. pp. xili-xv, 1895) 
has pointed out that the ancient high-roads which 
intersected Asia Minor and led to northern Syria 
met at Boghaz Keui, indicating that here was 
the centre of an empire which once extended from 
Kadesh on the Orontes tothe shores of the Hgean. 
The relation between the Hittites of N. Syria 
and the Hittites of Genesis and Ezekiel who lived 
in S. Palestine is uncertain. We may infer, how- 
ever, from the identity of name, that in the view 
of the biblical writers the two populations were 
connected in race. This is supported by the fact 
that, according to the Egyp. monuments, the 
Hittites and Amorites were interlocked in the 
north, just as they were, according to the OT, in 
the south. It is further verified by the expression, 
‘the land of the Hittites, the Greater,’ used by 
Thothmes 1I., which implies that there “was 
another lesser Hittite-land, as well as by a bas- 
relief at Karnak in which the people of Ashkelon 
are represented with characteristically Hittite 
features. This shows that a fragment of the 
Hittite race must have been settled in the south of 
Palestine (but see Gray, Hapos. May, 1898, p. 340f.). 
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HIVITES (35, always with the art. collectively, 


HIZKI 


Se eee 


“m2; Evato.).—The name of one of the petty tribes 
inhabiting Canaan, who were dispossessed by the 
Israelites. To judge from the passages which 
localize them most definitely, their home was in 
Central Palestine ; in Jos 97 (JE) and 11! (D?) the 
inhabitants of Gibeon, about 6 miles N.N.W. of 
Jerusalem, and (it seems to be implied in 91”) of 
certain neighbouring cities, are called Hivites; in 
Gn 34? (P; or [Corn.] E) the term is applied to 
Hamor, father of Shechem (who is here represented 
as an individual),* likewise a city in Central Pales- 
tine (Gn 3338, Jg 9 etc.), 30 miles N. of Jerusalem ; 
28S 247 is ambiguous; but the statement that Joab 
passed from Zidon, through ‘all the cities of the 
Hivites’ to Beersheba, in the 8S. of Judah, is evi- 
dently quite consistent with the same locality. 
The expression, ‘all the cities of the Hivites,’ in 
this passage is, however, peculiar, and would seem 
to point to a somewhat considerable group of 
cities, still inhabited by Hivites, and possibly even 
further to the N. than Shechem. But if such 
existed, we do not know more about them; and it 
is remarkable that in the accounts in Jos 16° 
1712-18. 14-18 Jo 1 of the districts which the Israelites 
failed to conquer, there is no mention of Hivites. 
The other notices of the Hivites are (1) in the 
rhetorical lists of nations expelled by the Israelites 
CE Diy D2) eb Sot 13) 93852833254 Dt 20M, 
Jos 3% 91118 198 2411, Jo 35, 1 K 920 (=2 Ch 87), from 
which nothing definite can be inferred respecting 
the place of their abode (unless their being men- 
tioned usually before the Jebusites [of Jerusalem] 
may be taken as an indication that they were 
pictured as having lived near them); and (2) in 
Gn 10!7 (=1 Ch 1°), where, in accordance with the 
custom of Hebrew genealogists of representing the 
peoples inhabiting a country as the ‘sons’ of its 
eponymous ancestor, they are included among 
other tribes ‘ begotten’ by Canaan. 

Wedo not possess the necessary data for deter- 
mining with any confidence the character or racial 
affinities of the Hivites (see speculations in Ewald, 
Hist. i. 237; Sayce, Races of the OT, 119f.). They 
were the actors in the ruse by which the Gibeon- 
ites secured themselves against the Israelite in- 
vaders; and if the isolated notice in Gn 34? is to 
be depended upon, the people of Shechem, who 
take part against the Israelites in the graphic 
narrative of Jg 9, may have been Hivite (though 
they are not so termed in the narrative itself). 
Shechem and Gibeon are elsewhere (Gn 48” E; 
2S 21?) spoken of as ‘ Amorite’; but, in view of the 
manner in which the term ‘ Amorite’ is employed 
(above, vol. i. p. 84; Driver, Deut. pp. 10-12), it is 
doubtful whether this fact authorizes the definite 
conclusion that the Hivites were racially ‘Amorite.’ 

In Gn 36? ‘ Zibeon the Hivite’ is almost certainly 
an error for ‘Zibeon the Horite’ (see vv.?% 4); in 
Jos 11? read with LXX, and in agreement with the 
known home of the Hittites in the N., ‘the Hittite 
under Hermon’ in v.”, with ‘the Hivite’ for ‘the 
Hittite’ in v.*; and similarly in Jg 3° ‘the Hittites 
(for ‘the Hivites’) that dwelt in Mount Lebanon.’ 
It has been conjectured that ‘7 is connected with 
Arab. hiwd@, ‘a circle of tents’ (cf. HAVVOTH-J AIR), 
and means properly ‘tent-dweller,’ ‘villager’ (Ges. 
‘paganus’); but it is extremely uncertain if this 
is really the case (cf. Moore on Jg 3°). 

8. R. DRIVER. 

HIZKI (*p1n, possibly shortened from 37771, ‘J” 
strengthened’). —A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8”, AV 
Hezeki. See GENEALOGY. 


*In 3319 ‘the children of Hamor, the father of Shechem,’ 
Shechem is clearly the place (father=founder, as 1Ch 250.51 
etc.); cf. Jg 928 ‘the men of Hamor, the father of Shechem.’ 

+ ‘Hivite’ is read also by LXX, followed by Lagarde, Cheyne, 
Orelli, Duhm, and others, in Is 179 (‘like the deserted places of 
the Hivites and the Amorites, which they deserted before the 
children of Israel’). 
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HIZKIAH (AV Hezekiah).—A son of Neariah, a 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3”. 


HO.—The oft-occurring interjection "7, which is 
more sympathetic—has more of grace in it—thari 
4x Woe !, is tr? ‘Ho!’ in Is 55! and Zee 26%; to 
which RV adds Is 291. Ho! does little more than 
arrest attention, unless its occurrence in Is 55! has 
given it something of an evangelical tone. Shaks. 
uses it very often, expressing by its means (1) 
mockery or rebuke, (2) exultation, (8) pain, and 
(4) simply calling attention. See Au, Ha. 


HOBAB (13h ‘beloved,’ Ges. ; ‘ serpent,’ Wellh.). 
—The name occurs twice (Nu 10”, Jg 44. InJg 16 
B inserts Io@ép [so Jos. Ant. Vv. ii. 3]; A, IwdQ). 
It is uncertain whether he was (1) the father-in- 
law (AV, RVm) or (2) brother-in-law (RV) of 
Moses. 

The conflicting views may be tabulated thus— 


qd) is (2) Reuel (Jethro) 
Hobab (Jethro) j 2 


| 
Hobab Zipporah = Moses. 


Zipporah= Moses. 
Nu 10” is ambiguous, as jpn ‘ father-in-law’ may 
refer either to Hobab or Reuel. In support of (1) 
it may be stated that (a) jnh is always rendered 
father-in-law except in RV text of Jg 1% 41, 
(6) Mohammedan tradition, almost without excep- 
tion (Lane’s Kuran, p. 47n.), identifies Shoaib or 
Sho'eib [a corruption (?) of Hobab], a prophet sent 
to the Midianites (Koran, Sur. 7. 11. 26. 29) with 
Moses’ father-in-law Jethro. (c) The narrative in 
Ex 2 seems to preclude the idea that the priest 
of Midian had sons. On the other hand, (a) jnn 
possibly means any relation on the wife’s side, 
and (6) Reuel (Hobab’s father) and Jethro seem to 
be identified (Ex 21°3!, so Jos. Ant. V. ii. 3). How- 
ever, Ewald (HZ ii. p. 25 n.”) conjectures that in 
Ex 28 we should read ‘Jethro the son of Reuel’ 
(LXX ins. "Io0ép in v.16, and A substitutes "Io6ép 
for Reuel in v.18). ‘ Hobab was the man’s real per- 
sonal name, and Jethro, which signifies prefect, 
his title.’ (c) In Ex 1877 (E) Jethro, unopposed by 
Moses, ‘ went his way into his own land’; whereas 
in Nu 10”: (JE) it is implied that Hobab yielded 
to Moses’ importunity, and remained with Israel. 
A parallel difficulty occurs in Nu 24% (JE) com- 
pared with Nu 315 (P). In each case we must 
remember that we have not all the facts before us : 
we are dealing, not with one consecutive narrative, 
but with a compilation of fragments. A difficulty, 
which equally affects both views, is the fact that 
Hobab is called a Kenite (Jg 16 4"), whereas 
Exodus speaks of Moses’ father-in-law as a Midian- 
ite. See, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, Hx-Lv, 1897, 25 ff. 
Whoever Hobab was, he was the human agent 
by whom God led His people through the wilder- 
ness. This service to Israel was long kept in 
grateful remembrance (1 S 15°). 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
HOBAH (n3\n).—The place to which, ace. to Gn 
14%, Abraham pursued the defeated army of 
Chedorlaomer. It is described as ‘on the left 
hand (bxXnyn, ze. ‘to the north’) of Damascus.’ 
It is identified by Wetzstein (see Del. Genesis,* 
p. 561 ff.) with the modern Hoba, 20 hours N. of 
Damascus. This certainly appears to be ‘etwas 
weit,’ as Siegfried-Stade remark; but the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Dillmann as more probable than 
one with a Hoba mentioned by von Troilo about a 
mile N. of Damascus. J. A. SELBIE. 


HOBAIAH.—See HABAIAH. 


HOD (719 “majesty *),—An Asherite, 1 Ch eS 
See GENEALOGY. 
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HOLINESS 


HODAVIAH (Ania or santa; Kittel prefers to 
vocalize min, cf. LXX A ‘Qdovla).—1. A Manassite 
clan, 1 Ch 5%, 2 The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 97, 3. A Levitical family name, Ezr 
2”, called in Neh 7 Hodevah (which see). 4 A 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3% (3antin; AV, following 
Kethibh iy, Hodaiah). 


HODESH (wih ‘new moon’).—One of the wives 
of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8°. See GENE- 
ALOGY,. 


HODEVAH (Kethibh aytn, Keré, followed by 
RVm, 77 Hodeiah).—A Levitical family name, 
Neh 748, called in Ezr 2° Hodaviah (which see). 


HODIAH (77 ‘my ‘‘majesty” is J”’).—1. A 
man of Judah, 1 Ch 4% AV wrongly takes it 
as a woman’s name (see GENEALOGY, IV. 55). 2. 
A Levite, Neh 87 9°10" 3. Another Levite, Neh 
10%. 4. One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 1038, 


HOGLAH (biz ‘partridge’). — Daughter of 
Zelophehad, Nu 26% 271 364, Jos 17° P. 


HOHAM (o75n), king of Hebron, formed an alliance 
with other four kings against Gibeon, but was 
defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon, and put to 
death along with his allies at Makkedah (Jos 10%"). 
According to Hommel (AHT 223n.), Hoham is 
identical with the Minzean name Hauhwm (begin- 
ning with the guttural aspirate) ; but this combina- 
tion is extremely precarious. 


HOISE.—This is the older and more correct 
form of hoist, to which the ¢ has probably been 
added from its presence in the past ptep. It 
occurs Ac 27% ‘they ... hoised up the mainsail 
to the wind.’ Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 37, ‘Who can 
pitty the shipwracke of those marriners, which 
will needes put forth, and hoise sailes in a tem- 
pest?’ RV gives ‘hoisting up the foresail,’ and 
introduces ‘hoist’ also in 27!” for the simple vb. 
(aipw) of which the compound (éralpw) is here used. 
Both ‘hoist’ and ‘hoised’ are found as _par- 
ticiples. Thus Hall, Works, ii. 40, ‘Mee thinkes, 
I see Christ hoysed upon the highest battlements 
of the Temple’; and Shaks. Hamlet, 111. iv. 27— 
‘Hoist with his own petard.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOLD.—As a subst. ‘hold’ occurs frequently in 
AV for a protected place, mod. ‘stronghold,’ for 
which the Heb. is generally nix) or npn. In Jg 
94 9 the word so tr? is nx, which occurs elsewhere 
only in 18 13°, and of which the meaning is so 
doubtful that Moore declines to give it any 
rendering. Some commentators reckon it a secret 
chamber. RV retains ‘holds’ in Jg and gives that 
tr®> in 18, with ‘holes’ in marg. See Moore on 
Jg 9%. The ‘hold’ of Ac 4° is a general word, 
lit. ‘keeping’ (r7pyo1s). The same word with the 
adj. dnudcvos is tr* in 518 « public prison.’ RV gives 
‘ward’ and ‘public ward.’ In Rev 18? is found 
another general word (fvAa«}), also originally an 
abstract term, ‘guarding,’ then a ‘guard-room.’ 
It occurs twice in this verse, being rendered in AV 
first ‘hold’ and then ‘cage’ (RV ‘hold’). Perhaps 
‘dungeon’ would be the best word here. For the 
Eng. word it will be enough to quote Bunyan, 
Holy War, p. 18, ‘Wherefore into the castle he 
goes: it was that which Shaddai built in Mansoul 
for his own delight and pleasure; this now was 
become a Den and Hold for the Giant Diabolus.’ 

The verb ‘to hold’ is used in some obsolete or 
archaic senses: 1. To reckon, account, in ‘hold 
guiltless’ Ex 207, Dt 54, 1 K 2°, or ‘not guilty’ 
Zee 115; ‘hold innocent’ Job 98; and ‘hold con- 


tented’ Sir 29%. 2.To grip, Job 41° ‘The sword of 
him that layeth at him [leviathan] cannot hold’ 
(RV ‘avail’; Davidson, ‘The sword does not hold 
or bite, but glances off his adamantine armour’) ; or 
restrain, keep under restraint, Lk 24° ‘But their 
eyes were holden that they should not know him’ 
(€xparodvro); Ro 78 ‘ But now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we were held’ * 
(carecxdue0a, RV ‘we were holden’); or retain, 
keep hold of, Job 23" ‘ My foot hath held his steps’ 
(RV ‘held fast to his steps’); Col 2% ‘And not 
holding the Head’ (xparév, RV * holding fast’) 3 Or 
arrest (fig.) Ca 7° ‘The king is held in the galleries’ 
(RV ‘held captive’). Cf. Mk 3% Tind. ‘They 
went out to holde him. For they thought he had 
bene beside himselfe’ (xparfoa, Cran. ‘to laye 
handes upon him,’ AV ‘to lay hold on him’). 3. 
To support, maintain, Ps 139” ‘thy right hand 
shall hold me’; 1 Mac 6° ‘Whereupon they also 
made engines against their engines, and held 
them battle a long season’ (érohéunoay nuépas 
mo\dds, RV ‘fought for many days’). Cf. Defoe, 
Crusoe, p. 366, ‘The battle, they said, held two 
Hours, before they could guess which Party would 
be beaten.’ 4. Some phrases deserve attention : 
(1) Hold forth, Ph 2% «Holding forth the word of 
life’ (ééyovres, Tind. ‘holdinge fast,’ Gen. [1557] 
‘putting forth,’ Lightfoot ‘holding out’). (2) 
Hold in, Jer 6% ‘I am weary with holding in.’ 
(3) Hold of, Wis 2% ‘Nevertheless through envy 
of the devil came death into the world: and they 
that do hold of his side do find it’ (oi rfs éxeivou 
weptdos dvres, RV ‘they that are of his portion’). 
Ct. Tindale, Pent., Prologue to Numbers, ‘ He will 
hold of them and be sworne unto them to be their 
servaunte.’ (4) Hold to, Sir 30% ‘Chastise thy 
son and hold him to labour’ (épyacat év aire, RV 
‘take pains with him’); Mt 64 (=Lk 16%) ‘ either 
he will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other’ (av6éé- 
erat), Cf. Dt 17! Tind. ‘But in ani wyse let him 
not holde to many horsses, that he bringe not the 
people agayne to Egipte thorow the multitude of 
horsses’ (quoted also by Latimer, Sermons, Arber’s 
ed. p. 25). (5) Hold uwp=support, Ps 11947 ‘ Hold 
thou me ups and I shall be safe’; 17° ‘ Hold up my 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not’ (y6a 
TMowea wx, RV ‘My steps have held fast to thy 
paths’; Wellhausen- Furness, ‘My steps— they 
have followed close in thy footprints’); and the 
phrase ‘hold up my face to,’ 2 S 2” ‘ Wherefore 
should I smite thee to the ground? how then 
should I hold up my face to Joab thy brother?’ 
(6) Hold with, Dn 10" ‘And there is none that 
holdeth with me in these things but Michael your 
prince’; 1 Mac 3? ‘And all his brethren helped 
him, and so did all they that held with his father’ 
(RV ‘that clave unto’); Ac 144‘ But the multitude 
of the city was divided: and part held with the 
Jews, and part with the apostles.’ So Hos 11? Cov. 
‘But Ephraim goeth aboute me with lies, and 
the house of Israel dyssembleth. Only Juda 
holdeth him with God, and with the true hdly 
thinges.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOLINESS.—IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The 
notion of holiness is expressed in Heb., as in the 
Semitic languages generally, by the two roots vp 
and on. Of these the latter was most widely 
diffused amongst the Semitic peoples, but in Heb. 
usage it was restricted to certain extreme kinds of 
consecration, usually involving the total destruc- 
tion of the devoted thing (see CursE). The dis- 
tinctively OT developments of the idea are 
connected with wip, which is the root commonly 
employed by the Northern Semites ; and in this 


* Cf. Lk 498 Rhem, ‘And Simons wives mother was holden 
with a great fever.’ 
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article the various applications of this root will 
alone be considered.* 

The original idea conveyed by the words is 
altogether uncertain, neither etymology nor the 
analogy of the cognate dialects having as yet 
thrown much light on the subject.+ The truth is, 
that the words are nowhere found save in a religious 
sense, and the attempt to ascertain the physical 
fuoretion on which this use is based is generally 
abandoned by modern scholars as hopeless. Thereis, 
however, a certain probability that the primary idea 
is that of ‘separation’ or ‘cutting off.’+ Although 
this view is not capable of demonstration, it may 
be adopted provisionally as one that fits in remark- 
ably well with OT usage. Thus the technical 
antithesis to wp is bn, a word which means simply 
‘open to common use,’ ‘profane’ (see 1S 21°, 
Ezk 2276 ete.). At all events, it is correct to say 
that a holy object is one ‘ separated’ from common 
use and contact by supernatural sanctions; and if 
we start from this negative definition of what the 
OT means by holiness, we shall probably not be far 
from the fundamental meaning of the root. It 
only needs to be remarked that in hardly any case 
does the ‘separation’ denoted by wip amount to 
absolute removal from human use or contact (as is 
the case with o1n). All that is usually involved is 
that the use of the ‘holy’ is restricted by cere- 
monial rules, or confined to privileged persons or 
to particular times—a principle of which abundant 
illustration will be found in what follows. The 
holiness of places, things, seasons, even of persons, 
is thus safeguarded by a set of recognized religious 
usages, which sometimes, as in the Levitical 
ritual of OT, attain a high degree of complexity. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that 
holiness, as a religious term, did not originate 
within the sphere of the revealed religion of Israel. 
It is one of those primitive concepts which have 
been taken up and purified by revelation, but 
which may retain some traces of their origin in a 
lower stage of belief. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if some survivals of ancient Semitic heathen- 
ism should appear amongst OT applications of 
the idea of holiness. One such survival is probably 
to be found in the conception of holiness as a 
quality transmissible by contact, and constituting 
in certain circumstances a danger to be scrupulously 
avoided (see Ezk 4419 462, Ex 29%7 30°9, Lv 6” etc.; 
cf. Hag 2!°f-).g Another peculiar case is that of the 
vineyard (or field) sown with different kinds of 
seed, which is said thereby to ‘become holy’ 

* The two primary words in which the root appears are the 
abstract noun wip (holiness) and the adj. wip (holy); the 
verbal forms in use appear to be all denominatives derived 
from these. The simple form of the verb (#7)) occurs only 
10 times, always with the sense of ‘ become holy,’ or ‘ contract 
holiness’ ; Ex 2921. 37 3029, Ly 611.20, Nu 172.3, Dt 229, 1 S 216, 
Hag 212 (in Is 655, and possibly 1S 216, the text is wrongly 
pointed). The secondary sense is, of course, still more obvious 
in the two causatives (wip and wpm) and the two reflexives 
(#api and wypnq). The other derivatives are ¥7)/) (sanctuary), 
WP [f. TIP] (iepedovaes), and the proper names W>/) and Wyp. 

+ Dillmann (AZ Theol. p. 254) refers to the Assyr. kuddusu 
(said to be a synonym for ‘ bright’), and is disposed to connect 
the root, as others have done before him, with w7N (new), 
Delitzsch, on the other hand (PRE?, art. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes’), 
reasoning from the Sumerian equivalent of kadi3tu (sacred 
prostitute), found a confirmation of the old theological defini- 
tion of holiness as freedom from defect (omnis labis expers). 
But these are highly speculative constructions, which command 
no confidence, and, moreover, give no assurance that they reach 
the original sense of the word. 

t See Baudissin, pp. 19-40; Noldeke, LCB/, 1879, col. 361f. 

§ An Arabian parallel to the communication of holiness by 
clothing is given by W. R. Smith in Rel. Sem.? p. 451. ‘At 
Mecca, in the times of heathenism, the sacred circuit of the 
Caaba was made by the Bedouins, either naked, or in clothes 
borrowed from one of the Homs, or religious community of the 
sacred city. . . - It appears that sometimes a man did make the 
circuit in his own clothes, but in that case he could neither 
wear them again nor sell them, but had to leave them at the 
gate of the sanctuary? 


(Dt 22°; cf. Lv 19%). Again, in the pagan rites 
described in Is 65°, the bystanders are warned not 
to come near lest they should be ‘ sanctified’ (the 
verb to be pointed as Piel). These phenomena, 
which appear to our minds to introduce an irrational 
element into the idea of holiness, irresistibly sug- 
gest an affinity with a custom universal amongst 
primitive peoples, according to which man’s free 
use of natural objects, etc., was restrained by fear 
of supernatural penalties. This institution has 
come to be denoted by the name taboo, and the 
instances just cited seem to indicate a close analogy 
between taboo and the primitive associations of 
the word ‘holiness’ in Semitic religion. This 
would account for the remarkable points of con- 
tact between the laws of holiness and those of 
uncleanness ; the two notions being in their origin 
practically identical. The first great step towards 
the spiritualizing of the idea of holiness was taken 
by OT religion when it established a distinction 
between things whose use is prohibited because 
they are appropriated to J”, and things that may 
not be touched because they are hateful to Him. 
The latter belong to the category of the UNCLYAN 
(see the art.), while the-term ‘holy’ is, as a rule, 
reserved for the former.* 

In considering OT uses of the terms for holiness, 
it will be convenient to arrange them in the 
following order: I. Holiness of places, things, 
and seasons; II. Holiness of God and angels; 
III. Holiness of man. 

I. HOLINESS OF PLACES, THINGS, AND SEASONS. 
—The material objects classed as holy are far too 
numerous to be separately mentioned here. The 
general principle of OT religion undoubtedly is 
that things are holy in virtue of their connexion 
with the worship of J”. The sanctuary itself in all 
its parts, the utensils employed in the ritual, the 
clothing of the attendants, the sacrifices and 
everything dedicated to J”, are sacred in various 
degrees through having been brought within the 
sphere of J’”’s worship, and so ‘separated’ .from 
their natural and common relations. It is true 
that the cases mentioned above (Dt 22°, Ex 29%, 
Ly 67’ etc.) can only with some difficulty be brought 
completely under this principle. An attempt is 
made to sustain the rule by the theory that such 
things or persons were forfeited for the use of the 
priests or the service of the sanctuary, as was the 
case with the censers of Korah’s company, which 
having become holy through being presented to 
God were unfit for use, and were directed to be 
made into plates for the altar(Nu16**“ [Heb. 171-5}). 
This is possible, although there isno clear evidence 
of it, and, in the case of the field (Dt 229), a more 
likely supposition would be that the crop was 
simply not to be used. Even if it was confiscated, 
that was only a consequence of the holiness it had 
already contracted for a different reason; and it 
is probable that in such cases we have a survival 
of a conception of holiness in which a relation to J” 
was not the exclusive regulating principle. But, 
with these unimportant exceptions, the rule holds 
good that holiness is'an attribute of the things 
pertaining to the worship of J”, and is acquired by 
them through nearness to Him who is the source 
of all holiness. Holiness, in short, expresses a 
relation, which consists negatively in separation 
from common use, and positively in dedication to 
the service of J”. seid ; 

An important corollary from this principle is 
that there is no such thing as natural or inherent 


holiness in any class of created objects (Baud. p. 45). 


* On the analogies between taboo and the Heb. laws of 
uncleanness and holiness, see J. G. Frazer, Hncyc. Brit. art. 
‘Taboo’; and W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? pp. 151 ff., 446-454. A 
good account of Taboo will be found in Jevons Introd. to the 
History of Rel. chs. vi.-viii. 
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Things are clean or unclean according to their 
natural condition,* and all that man can do is to 
recognize the fact and regulate his attitude to 
them accordingly. But things become holy by 
being dedicated to J”, and for nearly every kind 
of holy object the law prescribes specific cere- 
monies of consecration. Naturally, only things 
inherently clean could be so dedicated ; hence, to 
some extent, holiness and cleanness are practically 
identical, and in OT the terms are liable to be 
interchanged. Nevertheless, the ideas are radically 
distinct, the category of cleanness is much more 
comprehensive than that of holiness, and nothing 
but confusion of thought can result from over- 
looking the distinction.t 

Of all material embodiments of the idea of 
holiness, the most instructive and the most funda- 
mental is the ‘holy place’ or sanctuary.{ With- 
out a particular eek set apart for religious 
purposes, there could be no such thing as sacred 
objects or times or even persons in the OT sense 
(W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 141). A holy place is 
in the first instance a space marked off, ‘ separated,’ 
from common ground (see Ezk 42°), and only to be 
entered by those who comply with the conditions 
of sanctity prescribed by usage or law. These 

_ conditions may in some cases be very simple (Ex 3°, 
| Jos 5%), in others, as in the central sanctuary of 
Israel, they are extremely complicated ; but the 
| always exist, and compliance with them consti- 
| tutes the holiness of the persons concerned. What 
\ in Israel makes the holiness of a place is the 
| presence of J’, whose nature as the Holy One is 
| expressed in the rules which regulate admission to 
| His dwelling-place. Every spot where J” appears 
to men is holy ground (Ex 3°, Jos 51); even the 
temporary camp in time of war is consecrated by 
the presence of the God of the armies of Israel 
(Dt 23%), The sanctuaries frequented by Israelites 
in pre-exilic times were the stated places where at 
set seasons the worshippers appeared before J”, 
and probably were all regarded as having been 
consecrated sy a Theophany, in accordance with 
Ex 20%. When the sacredness of these places was 
abolished by the law of the one sanctuary, the 
temple of Jerusalem became the sole earthly 
dwelling-place of J” (Ezk 43’, Ps 1324, Zec 2” ete.), 
and the centre from which the whole life of the 
people was sanctified. The symbolism of the 
second temple in particular, with its graduated 
series of sacred spaces culminating in the inmost 
shrine or most holy place, its different classes of 
ministers, and its minutely regulated ceremonial, 
was so designed as to form an impressive exhibition 
to the Israelites of the ruling idea of holiness. The 
quality of holiness pertains also to Mount Zion and 
Jerusalem (Is 119 27!8, Zeph 3" etc. ; Is 48? 521, Dn 
94 etc.), and in a less degree to the whole land 
(Zec 2” etc.). There is but one passage dating from 
before the Exile (Ex 15!) in which holiness is 
directly predicated of the land of Canaan ; but the 
idea is implied in Hos 9°: 4 and elsewhere, and must 

be ancient. 

Holy seasons, in like manner, are portions of 
time set apart from ordinary employments and 
dedicated to J” by acts of worship (Neh 8°" 10%), 
The chief of such seasons was the Sabbath (Gn 2°, 
Ex 20% 1, Is 58% ete.). The relation to the cultus 

* i.e. from the standpoint of the law and the religion generally. 
There is much to be said for the view that originally unclean- 
ness itself denoted a relation, viz. a relation to false deities. 

+ The antithesis of wyp, as has been said, is bi; the opposite 
of 1)7% (clean) is NOY (unclean). See Baud. p. 22 ff. 

{ The proper designation of a sanctuary is YIP (used even of 
the sacred places of the heathen Is 1612, Ezk 2818); but in 
the Law the central sanctuary (tabernacle) is more frequently 
described simply as wp, sometimes also as w)7) Dip =‘ holy 
place’ (but only in such expressions as ‘eat [wash] in a holy 
place’). wp is also used of the temple in Ezk, Ps, Dn, Ch. 


is less apparent in the case of the year of Jubilee 
(Ly 251”), but the separation from common time 1s 
equally obvious. __ : ; 

Amongst the various objects belonging to the 
temple ritual the term holy is applied to the 
sacrifices (Ex 28% etc.), the shewbread (18 21%), 
the incense (Ex 30 7), the anointing oil (which 
the people were expressly forbidden to compound 
for common use, Ex 30”: % etce.), the priestly 
clothing (Ezk 424, Ex 28” 4 ete.), etc. etc. (For a 
complete enumeration, see Baud. p. 44f.). 

II. HoLiness oF GoD (AND ANGELS).—From a 
very early time the word ‘holiness’ appears to 
have been used by the Northern Semites to ex- 
press the general idea of Godhead. In this vague 
sense it occurs in the Pheenician inscription of 
Eshmunazar in the title ‘holy gods,’ and the same 
phrase is found in the mouth of heathen speakers 
in Dn 489-1851, Jn that expression ‘holy’ is not 
intended to convey any information as to the 
character of the gods; it is a mere ‘otiose epithet, 
“the holy gods” meaning nothing more than 
“the gods.”’* It will be found that no sense less 
comprehensive than this suffices to explain the 
Hebrew usage of the term. There are, no doubt, 
passages where one special attribute is more im- 
mediately suggested to the mind by the context, 
but there are others where it is clear that no 
particular divine quality is meant to be predicated, 
and indeed there is no single attribute which will 
cover all the applications of the word ‘ holiness’ to 
God. The plural op (a so-called pl. of majesty 
formed after the analogy of o72x) is used of J” 
almost as a proper name in Pr 9! 30° (? Hos 12), 
and similarly the sing. v7 in Is 40”, Job 6”, Hab 3°. 
A predicate which is thus capable of being ele- 
vated to a proper name may be presumed to be 
that which includes all specific attributes, viz. 
divinity. Again, when J” is said to swear by His 
holiness (Am 4?, Ps 89%, ef. 60° 108”), it might be 
supposed that the expression signifies to swear by 
that special attribute which is to be exercised in 
the act promised, just as when He swears by His 
strength (Is 628). But the more natural interpre- 
tation is, that to swear by His holiness is to swear 
by His divinity, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, by 
Himself (Am 6°, Gn 22} ete.). It is probably in 
the same vague sense that the adj. is used of the 
divine arm (Is 52%, Ps 981), or the divine word 
(Jer 23°, Ps 105%). So also in the numerous 
passages where holiness is predicated of the name 
of God (Am 2’, Ezk 20°°, Lv 20° ete.), the name of 
J” being the expression of His whole being as 
revealed in Israel. Nor is the case different in 
such expressions as ‘there is none holy as J”’ 
(18 2?). The meaning there is not that among 
divine beings J” alone possesses the specific attri- 
bute of holiness, but that He alone is worthy to be 
regarded as truly divine; in other words, what is 
asserted is not anything about His character, but 
simply His supreme Godhead.+ 

It is plausible, though possibly misleading, to 
connect this most general sense of holiness with 
the assumed root-idea of the word, and to say that 
the aspect of divinity denoted by holiness is the 

* Davidson, Ezekiel Cass Bible), p. xxxix. 

_t The facts sdduced in this paragraph are adverse to the 
view held by some writers, that holiness, even when predicated 
of J”, is a merely relative idea, denoting His fidelity to His 
covenant with Israel. There are, no doubt, passages which, 
taken by themselves, might seem to countenance that explana- 
tion. But when we take account of all the uses of the word, 
and especially of the fact that it was a common epithet of 
heathen deities, it is abundantly clear that holiness is an essen- 
tial attribute of J”, apart altogether from His special relation to 
Israel. All the applications of the term can be explained in 
harmony with this position. Thus, to take a salient instance, 
the phrase ‘ Holy One of Israel’ (see below) need not be para- 
phrased: ‘the God who is Holy in virtue of His relation to 


Israel.’ It may equally mean, and in point of fact does mean, 
‘the (essentially) Holy Being, who is God of Israel.’ 
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‘separation ’ of God from the world, or His trans- 
cendence. There is no doubt that the term does 
express the sense of an awful contrast between 
the divine and the human (Hos 11%), although 
hardly, perhaps, between God and the universe. 
The opposition which is implied in its application 
to J” is rather to the presumption and pride of 
man on the one hand, and the pretended deity of 
false gods on the other, than to the whole of 
created existence.* But whether this idea lies in 
the word itself, or whether it was reached through 
the impression caused by the multitude of inviol- 
able things belonging to the sphere of deity, is a 
point which cannot be certainly determined. It 
has to be remembered that, in early times at 
least, the holiness of the gods had no definite 
meaning apart from the holiness of their physical 
surroundings.+ An illustration of this mode of 
thinking is furnished by the exclamation of the 
men of Beth-shemesh after they had looked into 
the ark: ‘ Who is able to stand before J” this holy 
God?’ (1S 6”). There it is evident that the 
holiness of J” and the holiness of the ark are 
practically identical, J”s holiness being the quality 
manifested in His vindication of the inviolability 
of the sacred symbol. And so it must have been 
to a large extent in ancient religion: the divine 
holiness was not so much an object of intellectual 
contemplation as a fact borne in upon the mind by 
the constant presence of things and persons that 
might not be touched, places that might not be 
entered, and times in which ordinary employments 
were suspended, because of their appropriation to 
the service or worship of God. 

The question as to the contents of the idea of 
divine holiness thus resolves itself into the larger 
question of the conception of Godhead by which 
religious practice and devotion were ruled; and 
the development of the idea in OT may be ex- 
pected to proceed step by step with the progressive 
revelation of the character and nature of J”. 
Certain features of divinity, no doubt, retain a 
prominence due to the ancient associations of the 
word. The term never ceases to emphasize the 
awtul side of the divine manifestation, and even in 
later writings this may sometimes be the only 
thought conveyed by its use. But that, after all, 
only means that J” was always regarded as a 
Being of awful and unapproachable majesty, to be 
feared just because He was divine. And while the 
history of the idea certainly does not show any 
abatement of the sentiment of awe due to J” as the 
Holy One, it does exhibit an advance towards the 
conception of Him as one to be feared, not simply 
because He is all-powerful, but because of His 
opposition to all that is impure and sinful. 

There are three main aspects of deity specially 
associated with the term ‘holiness’ in different 
parts of the OT; and all of these might without 
difficulty be derived from the fundamental sense of 
unapproachableness, which is never absent from 
the notion of J”’s holiness. 

(1) The negative idea of unapproachableness 
readily passes over into the positive conceptions of 
greatness, power, majesty, and the like. Of all 
uses of the word this is the most widely prevalent ; 
and in nearly every part of the literature we find 
expressions where holiness conveys no other thought 
than the might and majesty of the God of Israel, 
or the awe and fear which His presence inspires in 
man. This appears, ¢.g., in the words of the men 
of Beth-shemesh already cited (1S 6”). So in 
Is 83 to ‘sanctify J”’ is to regard Him as an object 
of fear and dread. In Ex 15" J” is extolled as 


* The opinion that holiness was predicated of the gods as 
having their dwelling-place in heaven does not appear to be 
well founded. 

+ W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? p. 141. 
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‘glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.’ In the Psalms He is addressed as 
‘terrible out of his holy places’ (68%) ; His name 
is ‘holy and terrible’ (111); ‘J” is great in Zion, 
and exalted above all the peoples,’ therefore they 
are exhorted to praise His ‘great and terrible 
name; holy is it’ (99%). This conception is 
specially prominent in the Bk. of Ezekiel, where 
the divine holiness appears to denote no other 
attribute than that of majesty, exhibited in the 
exercise of irresistible power. J’’s ‘holy name’ is 
synonymous with His ‘ great name’ (3671, cf. v.23) ; 
and when He is said to ‘sanctify himself’ (i.e. 
show Himself to be holy), or to ‘sanctify his 
name,’ which is profaned when He is forced to 
conceal any of His divine attributes, the meaning 
always is that by a display of might He produces 
the recognition of His true majesty (362-24 3816. 23 
20" etc.). These illustrations, which might easily 
be multiplied, will serve to show how largely the 
usage of the words for holiness is influenced by 
the majestic and awe-inspiring side of the divine 
nature. 

(2) The priestly Torah, being largely occupied 
with questions of cleanness and uncleanness, was 
naturally led to present divinity as opposition to 
all that is impure; and hence in the legal books 
the idea of holiness approximutes to that of physical 
purity (cf. Lv 114 20” 6, Ezk 437-9 ete.). It is an 
undue exaggeration of this fact that has led some 
theologians to suppose that the primary significance 
of holiness is purity in a physical sense, or freedom 
from defect, or ‘normality of life’ (Diestel). In 
reality this is but one manifestation of divinity 
(readily intelligible as a modification of the funda- 
mental conception of unapproachableness) ; and 
although it is necessarily emphasized by priestly 
writers, it is altogether inadequate to explain the 
whole range of meaning covered by the term 
‘holy.’ What it expresses is J”s jealous care for 
the purity of His own worship, and that, again, is 
probably rooted in antagonism to the worship of 
heathen deities and other forms of superstition, 
especially the worship of dead ancestors (see Ly 
19*8, Dt 14 ete.). The most characteristic expres- 
sion of the idea is perhaps in the striking but 
somewhat difficult sentence, ‘Be ye holy : for I am 
holy’ (Lv 11# 19? 20°, ef. 207 2168), Evidently, the 
holiness of Israel is there conceived as in some 
sense a reflexion of the holiness of J”, for it is 
hardly reasonable to take the word ‘holy’ in two 
diverse acceptations in the two members of the 
sentence. While there are many ways in which 
holiness might be predicated of J”, and many also 
in which it might be predicated of Israel, there are 
very few in which the word could be applied to 
both. At all events, in such a connexion the 
holiness of God cannot be His deity in general, nor 
His power or majesty, but must mean that separa- 
tion from impurity which belongs to His nature, 
and is to be reproduced and exhibited in the life of 
His people. Holiness in this sense is the ruling 
principle of the Levitical legislation, just as 
ethical righteousness is the supreme idea of pro- 
phecy. Although the expression of the idea occurs 
chiefly in later writings (esp. Ezk and the Priestly 
Code), the thought itself is undoubtedly ancient, 
and must have exercised an influence on the de- 
velopment of the notion of holiness. J 4 

(3) The ethical sense of the divine holiness is 
most clearly to be discerned in some parts of the 
prophetical writings, particularly in those of 
Isaiah. To the prophets J” was essentially a moral 
Being, ‘of too pure eyes to behold evil’ (Hab ]}8), 
and swift to resent and punish the iniquity of 
His people. And since holiness embraced every 
distinctive attribute of Godhead, it was to be ex- 
pected that, in the light of this ethical concep- 
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tion of God, the word should take on the sense of 
moral perfectness, at least on its negative side of 
opposition to human sin. Accordingly, in Am 2’ 
we find the holiness of J”s name set in contrast to 
the immoral practices of Canaanitish heathenism 
which had been introduced into the religion of 
Israel. It may be objected that in this instance 
the opposition to J’’s holiness lies not so much in 
the immorality of the custom as in its association 
with the worship of strange gods. But, even if 
that be true, the significance of the allusion is 
hardly diminished. The fact remains that a rite 
consistent with the godhead of other deities was 
inconsistent with the holiness of J’, and the only 
reason that can be assigned for the difference is 
that J’”’s godhead or holiness included a moral 
element which placed a wide gulf between Him 
and the deities of the Semitic pantheon. In the 
teaching of Isaiah the thought of the divine holiness 
has a central importance which it possesses in that 
of no other prophet; and it is there also that the 
ethical aspect of the idea receives the fullest ex- 
pression. In his inaugural vision the great fact 
impressed on his mind is the holiness of the God of 
Israel (Is 6°), and this perception awakes in him the 
consciousness, not merely of creaturely infirmity, 
but of uncleanness in a moral sense, as adhering 
both to himself and his nation (v.°). The con- 
nexion of holiness and morality is again expressed 
in a striking manner in the words of 5', where we 
read that ‘the holy God shall sanctify himself in 
righteousness,’ 7.e. He shall show Himself to be 
holy by the exercise of punitive righteousness. 
But indeed Isaiah’s whole conception of national 
sin as rebellion against J” and ignorance of His 
character, and his demand that J” should be ‘held 
holy’ by compliance with His revealed will (14 3° 
88 29% etc.), imply a view of holiness which is 
profoundly ethical; and all this is embraced in the 
divine title which is continually on his lips, ‘the 
Holy One of Israel.’ There is, however, no pas- 
sage of the OT where it can be supposed that 
moral purity exhausts the idea of holiness. It never 
appears detached from the underlying thought of 
majesty and power ; it is, in short, an element of 
holiness as conceived by the prophets, but neither 
in their writings nor in any other part of the 
literature does it supersede the vaguer original 
meaning of the word. So in a later prophet the 
words, ‘Thou that art of too pure eyes to behold 
evil,’ etc. (Hab 1"), are no doubt connected with the 
name ‘my Holy One’ in the previous verse, but at 
the same time they cannot be regarded as the 
complete equivalent of that phrase. 

There are some other applications of the word 
which fall to be mentioned here, although they can 
scarcely be said to throw any additional light on 
its meaning. (1) The expression Holy Spirit (wh. 
see), so frequentin NT, occurs in OT only 3 times 
(Ps 514, Is 63112). In such a connexion ‘holy’ 
may mean much or little ; it may be equivalent to 
‘dwwime Spirit’ in any of the senses in which holi- 
ness is predicated of J”, or it may describe the 
Spirit as the source of moral purity in the life of 
the consecrated nation. It is, at all events, of 
some importance to observe that ‘the divine Spirit 
is not called the holy Spirit in so far as it is the 
principle of cosmical life, but only in so far as it 
works in the Theocracy’ (Oehler). (2) Angels are 
called ‘holy ones’ in Job 51 15%, Ps 89% 8, Dn 88 
etc., not on account of their superior purity (see 
Job 4!8 15), but as partaking of the divine nature 
(‘sons of God’). (3) Lastly, heaven, as the dwell- 
ing-place of God, is frequently spoken of as a holy 
place (Hab 2”, Jer 25%, Is 63, Zec 218, Ps 114 
208 etc.). 

III. HoLiness or MEN.—The OT applications 
of the word ‘holy’ to human persons are of two 


kinds. There is first an external holiness, which con- 
sists merely in consecration to religious functions, 
and does not differ materially from the holiness of 
things. In this sense the term is applied to 
several classes of persons in Israel. The degraded 
beings devoted to shameful practices in the Canaan- 
itish sanctuaries were known as ow7p and nivap 
(‘holy men’ and ‘holy women’), in token of their 
dedication to the service of the god or goddess 
(Dt 2318 etc.). This, of course, is a heathen usage, 
which has nothing to do with the specifically OT 
idea of sanctity. Again, soldiers on a campaign 
are consecrated persons (1S 215°), war being a 
religious act initiated by sacred rites (Is 13°, Jer 6+ 
22’, Mic 3° etc.). The Nazirites are holy during 
the period covered by their vow (Nu 6%). An 
official holiness belongs to the priests and Levites, 
who are consecrated to J” by special ceremonies 
(Ex 2917-, Ly 812% ete.), and whom Israel is en- 
joined to ‘sanctify,’ 2.¢. treat as sacrosanct persons 
(Ly 218). In a similar sense we are probably to 
understand the sanctity ascribed to the prophets 
(2K 49, Jer 15): when the great lady of Shunem 
speaks of Elisha as a ‘holy man of God,’ she is not 
thinking of the saintliness of his character; he is 
holy, simply as one who stands in a near relation 
to God. Finally, the attribute of holiness pertains 
to the whole people of Israel as a nation severed 
from the rest of mankind, and consecrated to J” 
(Ex 19°, Nu 163-57, Dt 78 14? ete.), and hence in- 
violable (Jer 2?). In this sense J” speaks of Him- 
self frequently as the ‘sanctifier’ (w2p2) of Israel 
(Ezk 20” 372", Ex 313, Lv 207 ete.). 

But this outward holiness implies, in the case of 
persons, the observance of certain rules, compli- 
ance with which constitutes sanctification in an 
active and sometimes an ethical sense. No doubt, 
each of the classes enumerated above was subject 
to prescribed rules of this kind, as was notably the 
case with the priests and Nazirites. But the most 
important developments of the idea are those con- 
nected with the application of the term ‘holiness’ 
to the religious community as a whole. J” sancti- 
fies Israel by choosing it from other peoples to be 
His familiar people, and by taking up His abode 
in its midst; but Israel is thus bound to sanctify 
itself, by conforming to the requirements that 
express J”’s holy will and nature. These require- 
ments, as we have already seen, were mainly ex- 
ternal and ceremonial, consisting in avoidance of 
occasions of physical defilement. But moral pre- 
cepts are also included (Lv 19, ete.), and are 
expressly embraced in the formula, ‘Be ye holy: 
for I am holy.’ The holiness of Israel, in fact, 
had to be maintained by obedience to the entire 
Law of God (Nu 15*); and, in so far as the Law 
contains a summary of moral duty, the conception 
of holiness has an ethical significance. It is true 
that the Law recognizes no distinction between 
the moral and the ceremonial, and to that extent 
its teaching is not truly ethical in our sense of the 
word. Still, where holiness is presented as an 
ideal to be realized in conduct, and where thi€® 
ideal is connected with the essential holiness of 
God (as in the phrase just quoted), the notion is 
already charged with ethical meaning; and so in 
the spiritual yeligion of the Psalms the external 
element disappears, the conditions of entrance into 
J’’s ‘holy place’ being described in terms which 
are exclusively ethical (Ps 15. 24°#), 

_ From a theological point of view, the chief 
interest of the O'T doctrine of holiness lies in this 
progressive spiritualizing of the idea under the 
influence of an expanding revelation of God. 
Although the various steps of the process are 
obscure, the fact is certain that holiness did come 
to be conceived more and more as a moral quality. 
It is probable that the ethical aspect was first 
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introduced in the application of the term to God, 
and thence transferred to the holiness He re- 
quires in His worshippers. In OT the develop- 
ment is arrested at a certain stage, because of 
the material associations with which the use of the 
word was invested. One step remained to be taken 
in order to reach the full Christian sense of holi- 
ness, and that was the abrogation of the cere- 
monial as a term of fellowship with God. When 
cur Lord enunciated the principle that a man 
is defiled, not by what enters into him, but by 
what comes out of him, He raised religion to a new 
level, and made it possible to liberate the moral 
essence of holiness from the imperfections which 
clung to it throughout the older dispensation. 


LITERATURE.—The modern discussion of holiness appears to 
start from a passage in Menken’s Anleitung zum ewenenen 
Unterricht in den Wahrheiten der hewl. Schr. (1805, Schriften, 
Bd. vi. pp. 46-53). His observations have little scientific value, 
but seem to have aroused interest by the paradoxical position, 
laid down with hardly an attempt at proof, that holiness means 
‘self-humbling love and grace’ on the part of God.—Diestel’s 
paper (in JDTh, 1859, pp. 3-63), though in some respects 
arbitrary and one-sided, is a far more adequate treatment of 
the subject. His chief results are these two : (1) that, in form, 
holiness is always a relative idea, Israel being holy as belong- 
ing to J”, and conversely J” being holy as belonging to Israel, 
in the covenant relation ; and (2) that the content of the notion 
has to be determined from the conditions of the covenant as laid 
down by the Law, the ruling principle of which Diestel finds 
to be ‘normality of life.’— Baudissin’s elaborate monograph 
(Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1878, ii. pp. 
3-142) devotes considerable space to the criticism of these 
and other views of earlier writers. It contains an invaluable 
and apparently exhaustive collection of the OT material, and 
for thoroughness of treatment leaves nothing to be desired. 
The most important result, in the judgment of Noldeke (LCBI, 
1879, No. 12, col. 361f.), is the conclusive demonstration that 
throughout the OT the ideas of holiness and purity remain dis- 
tinct. See further the O7 Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Dill- 
mann, Marti, and Bennett; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (i. 43 ff. 
(Eng. tr.]); Duhm, Theol. der Propheten, 168 ff.; Smend, Alttest. 
Religionsgeschichte, 333 ff.; W. R. Smith, OTJC? 228, 364, 377, 
Prophets of Israel?, 224 ff., 424, RS2 140 ff., 151 ff., 446 ff. ; the 
arts. in Schenkel, Bibellex., and Herzog, PRE? (by Delitzsch) ; 
Cheyne’s Note in Origin of the Psalter, 331 f., and Davidson’s in 
Ezekiel (Camb. Bible), xxxix f. J. SKINNER. 


HOLINESS 1n NT.—The study of the NT con- 
ception of holiness must proceed mainly from a 
consideration of the following terms: dy1os, ayiac- 
pos, aytérns, aywwotvn. Besides this group of words 
denoting holy or holiness, we have in NT iepés, 
Boros, ceuvds, ayvds, and their cognates. It is the 
word dyos and its kindred terms which express 
the characteristic NT idea of holiness. In order 
to define and illustrate this idea it is necessary to 
examine the meaning and use of terms synonym- 
ous with dy.os, so that the significance of the latter 
may be set in the clearer light. 


Etymologically, iepés is believed to signify vigorous or strong. 
The word thus naturally denotes, in classic usage, that which is 
associated with the gods, that which belongs to them, or that 
which isdivine. It thusapproaches 60s in meaning. The word 
is commonly applied, not to persons, but to things, which are 
iepe because they originate with the gods, belong to them, or 
are bestowed by them. The term is applied to men when it is 
desired to designate them as having special relation to the gods, 
or as being under their protection. Kings and persons who are 
initiated into the mysteries are sometimes called ‘eof in this 
sense. The term /epos thus denoted an external rather than an 
internal and moral relation to the gods. It did not imply excel- 
lence. It meant sacred in the sense of inviolable, entitled to 
reverence, but did not bear the meaning which we attach to the 
terms morally pure and holy. While in NT the word has higher 
associations because of the circle of religious ideas with which it 
is there connected, it retains clear traces of its history. It 
emphasizes an outer rather than an inner and spiritual relation 
with God. The word occurs as an adjective but twice. In 
1Co 913 of rx isp épyaScuevos is a periphrasis for the priests. 
Tx ispé, res sacra, are the rites of the Levit. cultus. These 
rites are sacred because their performance is an act of divine 
worship. In 2 Ti 35 (as also in Philo and Jos.) iep& ypipuare is 
the OT. These writings are regarded as isp because divinely 
inspired and teaching divine truth, The use of words cognate 
with jepés in NT agrees with that of éepés. Thus éepeis is a 
priest ; /eeév designates the temple-enclosure ; éepé8urov (1 Co 1028) 
denotes something which has been offered in sacrifice; and 
lepoxperys (Tit 23) means befitting sacred things or places, 
“reverent in demeanour’ (RV). It will be seen that this whole 


group of words designates ideas and relations which are more 
distinctively characteristic of OT than of NT, feds in this sense 
having been taken over from the LXX, where it abounds in 1 Es 
and the Books of Maccabees. 

The word tcis means pious, godly. It is the nearest Gr. 
equivalent of the Lat. sanctus and of the Heb. 7’DF. In its 
classic use it commonly denoted what was consecrated by law 
or custom, whether of the gods or of men. In NT, however, it 
has a distinctively religious significance, and means consecrated 


to God, pure, holy, pious. The NT use of bcv0s, dcirxs may be 
seen in such passages as He 726, where Christ, as High Priest, is 
described as trios, axons, &uriayros, xeywpiojnives xd Thy cleap- 
zwrav ; Lk 175, where the people of God are spoken of as serv- 
ing Him & éciéenr1 xed dizasocivy ; and Eph 4%4, where the new 
man is said to be created according to God év dizasootvn xa} 
orsornrs ws cAnbetas. In both classic and NT usage this group 
of words is commonly associated with d/zass and its cognates. 
In the LXX oi écios rod God is a frequent designation of God’s 
true worshippers. It will thus be seen that holiness, in the 
sense of éciorzs, includes especially what is designated by the 
words reverence, piety, Frémmigkeit. 

Zeuevés properly means deserving of reverence or awe, and in 
classic usage is applied both to the gods and to men. It is even 
used of things, in the sense of grand, magnisicent, impressive. 
In NT ceusés denotes deserving of reverence, honourable. It is 
once applied to deeds, Ph 48 (RV ‘ honourable’), and three times 
to persons, 1 Ti 38-11, Tit 22, in all of which cases RV renders 
grave. In like manner RV renders czuvérns gravity in all three 
passages in which it occurs, 1 Ti2? 34, Tit27. The word signifies 
something more than gravity ; it suggests dignity or worth. It 
is obvious, however, that ceuvérys designates but a secondary 
aspect of the NT idea of holiness. 

Ayves, eyverns mean pure, purity. In LXX these words refer 
to ceremonial purity. In NT they refer to freedom from moral 
faults in general, and esp. to freedom from carnal sins. In one 
passage ayvos is applied to God (1 Jn 33). The characteristic 
use of the word is seen in passages like 2 Co 112, Tit 25. ‘Ayyes 
represents an aspect of holiness, but only in a limited and 
negative way. Even the idea of moral purity is inadequate to 
represent the full content of the Christian conception of holiness. 


The characteristic NT word for holy is, as we 
have seen, dyos. Itis the nearest Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. wip, and is the common rendering of 
that word in the LXX. It is probably from the 
same root as ayvds (Lat. sacer), and the fundamental 
meaning of the two words is nearly the same. 
"Aywos, however, which is a rare word in classic 
Greek, appears to have diverged from ayvds in the 
direction of a moral and religious conception of 
holiness. It is generally believed that the funda- 
mental idea which underlies the word is that of 
separation, and that its moral signification there- 
fore is: separation from sin, and so, consecration to 
God. The Christian use of the word lifted it into 
accord with the highest ethical conceptions, and 
gave it the idea of separateness from the sinful 
world, harmony with God, the absolutely good 
Being, moral perfection. Thus dys is, above all 
things, a qualitative and ethical term. It refers 
chiefly to character, and lays emphasis upon the 
demands which that which is sacred (iepév) in the 
highest sense makes upon conduct. 

It is necessary briefly to refer to the LXX use 
of this word, and to the circle of OT ideas which 
it represents. We find that dyos is predicated of 
God as the absolutely perfect One, and of men 
and things so far as they are devoted to Him, and, 
as we may say, in some way identified with Him. 
Israel, ¢.g., Was an é0vos dyov because God’s 
peculiar possession. Men are called upon to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to cleanse themselves 
from all defilement, to forsake sin, and to come 
into harmony of life with God. So men may 
sanctify things by regarding, treating, or using 
them as sacred, that is, by associating them with 
God’s perfection. The basis of this demand upon 
men that they be holy is the obligation to be like 
God: ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God 
am holy’ (Ly 192). Now this holiness, as seen in 
OT, seems to wear a twofold aspect. It compre- 
hends both ‘the goodness and the severity of God.’ 
It issues both in redemption and in judgment. 
These two aspects of the divine holiness appear 
continually in inseparable connexion and inter- 
play. ‘Holiness (in the OT) is the perfect purity of 
God, which in and for itself excludes all fellowship 
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with the world, and can only establish a relation- 
ship of free, electing love, whereby it asserts itself 
in the sanctification of God’s people, their cleans- 
ing and redemption ; therefore “‘ the purity of God 
manifesting itself in atonement and redemption, 
and correspondingly in judgment”’ (Cremer, 520. - 
Theol. Lex. s.v.). : ; 

It is evident that dyos and its kindred words 
are best adapted to represent the NT idea. They 
express something more and higher than lepés, 
sacred, outwardly associated with God ; something 
more than dows, reverent, pious ; something more 
than ceuvds, worthy, honourable; something more 
than dayvds, pure, free from defilement. “Ayios is 
more positive, more comprehensive, more elevated, 
more purely ethical and spiritual. It is character- 
istically Godlikeness, and in the Christian system 
Godlikeness signifies completeness of life. 

The words &yios and &yiefev occur very frequently in NT. 
The three nouns (ayiecpés, &yidtys, &yiwotvg), Which are kindred 
to them, are not of frequent occurrence. The most common 
among these three nouns, éyecuos, is found ten times (1 Th 
43. 4.7, 2 Th 213, Ro 619. 22, 1 Co 130, 1 Ti 215, He 1214,1 P12). In 
five instances it is rendered in AV holiness, and in five sanctiji- 
cation. In RV it is uniformly rendered sanctification. *Aysérns 
occurs twice (2 Co 112, He 1210), and is rendered holiness in both 
AV and RV. ‘Ayiwotvn occurs three times (1 Th 318, Ro 14, 
2 Co 71), and is tr. in both VSS holiness. ‘Aysorns (sanctitas), 
ayiwoiyy (sanctitudo), &viuo6s (sanctificatio), denote the quality, 
the state, the process, respectively (Lightfoot, Notes, p. 49). 
“Ociorns occurs twice (Lk 175, Eph 424), and is rendered holiness 
in both. AV renders evciBew (piety) in Ac 312 holiness, RV 
godliness. 


Let us next illustrate the use of the group of 
words under review, directing special attention to 
the fifteen passages in which the nouns denoting 
holiness are used. There does not appear to be 
anything distinctive in the use of the words by the 
different NT writers. We shall therefore have no 
occasion to treat the NT books separately. We 
find dy.os applied to Godin Jn 17": ‘ Holy Father, 
keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me,’ etc., where God, as the One who is absolutely 
good—wholly separate from all that is sinful and 
wrong—is besought to guard from evil those whom 
He has given to His Son. The idea closely 
resembles that which is found in 17>: ‘O righteous 
(dixatos) Father, the world knew thee not, but I 
knew thee,’ etc. The idea of God’s righteousness 
here appears to be the quality which prevents Him 
from passing the same judgment upon Christ’s dis- 
ciples as He passes upon the sinful world. It is 
the equitableness of God. In both cases the attri- 
bute of God which is referred to is not the forensic 
or retributive element in the divine nature, but 
God’s moral self-consistency, His justice to His own 
equity. In Rev 4° God is addressed as ‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,’ because He is worthy of all praise and 
honour. His holiness is His supreme and absolute 
excellence. 

The term holy is constantly applied throughout 
NT to the divine Spirit. As proceeding from God, 
as the bearer of revelation, and as the mediator of 
spiritual life, the Spirit is pre-eminently holy. It 
is the special function of the Holy Spirit to make 
holy the souls of those in whom He dwells. This 
conception of the Spirit’s nature and function is 
not prominent in OT, where the Spirit is scarcely 
more than a name for the power or presence of 
God. There He bestows strength upon heroes, 
skill upon artificers, and the knowledge of the 
divine will upon prophets. The designation of 
the Spirit as Holy accords entirely with the NT 
idea of the sanctifying function of the Spirit, and 
the hallowing of the people of God by inward 
consecration to Him. The Holy Spirit is con- 
ceived of as revealing the inner nature and essen- 
tial goodness of God, and as accomplishing the 
transformation of men into His moral likeness. 
Hence the sin against the Holy Spirit represents 


the acme of wickedness. It is hatred of supreme 
and absolute goodness. It despises the perfect 
purity and unselfish love which dwelt in Him to 
whom God gave the Spirit without measure, and 
thus treats perfect goodness as if it were evil. 
Such a state of mind involves complete moral 
obduracy. In this, and not in the limitation of 
the divine mercy, lies the impossibility of its for- 
giveness. See further HOLY SPIRIT. 

With special appropriateness is Christ, as the 
Son and Revealer of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind from sin, designated as holy. He is the 
fulfilment of the OT picture of the true and faith- 
ful servant of J”. e is accordingly spoken of 
as God’s ‘holy servant’ (6 dytos mats, Ac 4°), by 
whom He accomplishes His gracious, saving pur- 
poses. So evil spirits are represented as recog- 
nizing in Jesus ‘the Holy One of God,’ the long- 
promised Messiah, the Messenger of the divine 
mercy, and the Conqueror of Satan. 

Christians are frequently designated as dyo, 
holy ones, saints. They are such as the elect or 
beloved of God, who by faith and love have 
entered into fellowship with Him, and who by 
obedience to His will and by purity of life have 
become conformed to the image of His Son. St. 
Paul speaks of believers as kAnrol dyo (1 Co 1%), 
saints by a divine call, in the same sense as he 
speaks of himself as a KAnrds darécTonos (Ro 1), an 
apostle who became such by having presented to 
him, and by accepting, a divine commission. Esp. 
are men represented as holy when they have been 
made the special instruments of the divine will 
and have been taken into close fellowship with 
God in the work of revelation and redemption. 
In this sense the prophets are designated (ace. to 
the common reading) as ‘holy men of God,’ of ayia 
Geo8 dvOpwro (2 P 1%). In like manner, the ‘holy 
prophets’ declared the divine purpose to restore 
all things through the Messiah (Ac 374). So the 
‘mystery of Christ,’ viz. that the gospel was for 
the Gentiles, was made known to God’s ‘holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit’ (Eph 3°). 

In a secondary sense impersonal objects are 
spoken of.as holy. The ways and means whereby 
God reveals anal accomplishes His will are holy, 
because they are associated with Him who is pre- 
eminently holy and are instrumental in the sancti- 
fication of men. Thus the gracious call which 
God in the gospel addresses to men—inviting them 
to receive a wholly unmerited salvation—is a holy 
calling, xdjors ayia (2 Ti 1°). The Messianic pro- 
mise given in OT times was a holy covenant, dia- 
Ojnxn ayia (Lk 1”). The OT Scriptures are, by 
reason of the sacredness of their contents and 
their disclosure of the divine will and purpose, 
holy writings, ypadat dy. (Ro 12). 

We turn now to the group of nouns denoting 
holiness. ‘Ayacués would properly denote the act 
of sanctifying, 7d dydfev, and something of this 
active meaning is preserved in 2 Th 2"; ‘God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation.in 
sanctification of the Spirit’ (év dyacuG rvevuadros), 
that is, in sanctification wrought by the Spirit ; 
ef. 1 P 1?: ‘in sanctification of the Spirit,’ etc. 
The active force of the word may also be observed, 
although in’ a somewhat different form, in 1 Th 4°: 
‘For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion,’ etc. The will of God is this: that He may 
accomplish your sanctification. In 1 Co 18 Christ 
is called our ‘sanctification,’ in the sense that He 
is the cause or ground of our sanctification. 

In most cases in NT, however, dyacuds denotes 
the effect or result of dydfew. (See, however, 
Sanday-Headlam’s note on Ro 6”), In 1 Th 4*7it 
denotes the sphere of holy action in opposition to 
the sphere of lustful desire. In Ro 6 dyacpds 
stands opposed to dvoula. These terms denote the 
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ends to which the members are devoted in the 
sinful and in the Christian life respectively. In 
the latter the members are presented as servants 
to righteousness unto the end of sanctification (eds 
ayiacudv). Similarly, in v.22 Christians are said to 
have their fruit unto sanctification (es dy.), that 
is, to attain it as the result and reward of their 
life. In these passages from 1 Th and Ro, sancti- 
fication is particularly set in contrast to carnal 
lust, although its nature is not limited by that 
contrast. In 1 Ti 2” sanctification is contemplated 
as a virtue, or as the Christian’s normal state, 
and is correlated with faith and love. In He 1214 
‘the sanctification’ (the definite article used only 
here and in 1 Th 4°) is the Christian character, the 
goal of Christian effort, the preparation for the 
presence of God: ‘Pursue after the sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord,’ that is, 
enter into blessed fellowship with Christ. 

‘Ay.érys is used (acc. to the most probable read- 
ing) in 2 Co 1” in ref. to St. Paul’s manner of life at 
Corinth, to the uprightness of which his conscience 
bears witness. It is here correlated with the sin- 
cerity or purity (eiA:xpivea) which God effects by 
the Holy Spirit. Here holiness designates the life 
and character which the grace of God produces. 
In the one other passage where the word is used 
(He 121°) it is applied to God. Earthly parents, 
says the author, chasten their children with wrong 
or imperfect motives, or to secure some temporary 
good, but God chastens His children for their 
highest final good, that they may be ‘partakers 
of his holiness’ (els 7d jeradaBety rijs ayérnros 
avrod), that is, that they may be transformed into 
moral likeness to Himself, and become partakers 
in His own eternal nature (cf.2 P14). This passage 
carries us to a higher point than do those pre- 
viously examined, in that it represents the holy 
nature of God as the type and goal of all perfection 
in man. 

‘Ay.wotvn is twice used of the moral purity, the 
God-like character, which the gospel requires and 
imparts: 1 Th 3% ‘To the end he may stablish 
your hearts in holiness before our God,’ etc., that 
is, in the possession of that holy life which will 
be acceptable to Christ at His coming; and 2Co 7} 
‘ Perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ that is, per- 
fectly illustrating in character the holy life which 
comports with reverence for God. In Ro I‘ the 
word occurs in a description which St. Paul is 
giving of the Son of God, ‘who,’ he says, ‘was 
born of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
who was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ Here the phrase xara mveipa 
aywwotvns stands in evident contrast to the phrase 
xara odpxa. The phrase probably means: the 
spirit of Christ, that is, His inner, essential life, 
which is characterized by holiness. If this is the 
meaning, then dywwovvys expresses the quality of 
Christ’s spiritual nature. He is par éminence holy. 
He is in absolute accord with God. 

We may sum up our results thus: In the abso- 
lute sense God alone is holy, and His holiness is 
the ground of the requirement of holiness in His 
creatures (1 P 1%). Holiness is the attribute of 
God, according to which He wills and does only 
that which is morally good. In other words, it 
is the perfect harmony of His will with His perfect 
ethicalmature. But the divine holiness is not to 
be thought of as a mere passive, quiescent state. 
It is an active impulse, a forthgoing energy. In 
God’s holiness, that is, in the expression of His 
perfect ethical nature, His self - revelation is 
grounded. Nay, creation itself, as well as re- 
demption, would be inconceivable apart from the 
divine holiness, the energizing of God’s absolutely 
good will. 
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By some theologians holiness and love are identi- 
fied. More commonly they are sharply distin- 
guished—holiness being regarded as the self-pre- 
servative or retributive attribute of God, and love 
as His beneficent, self-imparting attribute. To 
discuss this subject here would carry us too far. 
It seems clear, at least, from our investigation, 
that holiness and love represent closely kindred 
conceptions, and that there is an inner harmony 
between them. They are the two words which 
best express God’s moral perfection, and the differ- 
ence between them seems rather formal than real. 
At any rate, in their application to men, they 
seem to express, better than any other words, the 
highest aims of human life and the most compre- 
hensive obligation of God’s perfect law. ee, 
further, the preceding art., and art. HoLY SPIRIT. 


LITERATURE.—Studies of the words in Cremer’s Bib. Theol. 
Lex, and Trench NT Syn.; art. ‘Heiligkeit’ in Schenkel’s Bib. 
Lew, and in Herzog’s RE; Issel, Der Begriff d. Heiligkeit im* 
NT; Sanday-Headlam, Romans on 12-7 and the literature there 
cited. G. B. STEVENS. 


HOLM TREE.—The name of this tree occurs in 
Is 4444 RV as the equivalent of anp. The holm is 
prob. not the tree there intended (see CYPRESS). 

It occurs also in Sus v.58, Two evergreen oaks, 
both growing in Pal. and Syria, Quercus Ilex, L., 
and (. coccifera, L., are prob. included under the 
LXX pivos, which is the orig. for holm tree. The 
former is a low tree, growing along the coast and 
the foot hills of the maritime ranges. The latter 
is one of the stateliest trees of the East. Its comus 
is often quite spherical, and sometimes 40 to 50 ft. 
in diameter. The trunk not infrequently attains 
a diameter of 6 ft. The leaf of both species is 
smaller than that of the holly, but resembles it in 
the fact that it is evergreen, of a rich glossy green, 
and usually with spiny teeth, though some of the 
varieties have nearly entire leaves. It is from the 


THE HOLM OAK, QUERCUS COCCIFERA, L. 


resemblance of its leaf to the holly (Old English 
hollen) that it obtained its name of holm. For the 
play on the words zpivos and mpica: see SUSANNA. 
The holm oak is the tree, pur excellence, around 
which are grouped the superstitions of the Orientals. 
One or more grand specimens are sure to be planted 
over the welys or tombs of the Moslem saints. 
Abraham’s Oak is of this species. The dense mass 
of dark foliage gives to these fine old trees an 
aspect of solidity possessed by no others in the 
East. The Druses and other sects often hang 
bits of rag on their lower branches as a votive 
offering. A tree so decorated is called wmm-esh- 
sheratit, i.e. mother of rags. Such trees have prob- 
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ably existed from time immemorial on the ‘high 
places.’ See OAK. G. E. Post. 


HOLOFERNES (’0)o¢épv7ys).—The arch-enemy of 
the Jews, assassinated before Bethulia (i.e. Jeru- 
salem) by Judith, who thus saved her nation. In 
Jth 24 H. is called ‘the chief captain of the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar.’ In the Midrash he is called 
‘king of Javan,’ * and takes the place of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It is obvious that no one in the days of 
the historical Nebuch. could have borne the name 
and played the part of H. as described in Judith. 
There was an Orophernes king of the Cappadocians 
in B.c. 158 ff., who was a friend of Demetrius 
Soter, and supported the latter in his unjustifiable 
claims as against Ariarathes v., king of the 
Cappadocians (Polyb. iii. 5. 2, ed. Schweighiuser). 
Hence the Jews might know about Orophernes as 
the friend of their great enemy, and might repre- 
sent him as he is represented in Judith. This 
would make the date of the book about B.c. 150. 
See Hicks, Journ. Hellen. Studies, vi. 1885, pp. 
261-274. The form ’Opogépyns is found on coins 
discovered at Pirene, and in two inscriptions found 
on amphora-handles (Knidos); see Dumont, Inserip- 
tions céramiques, Paris, 1872, p. 329, No. 9, and p. 
388, No. 7. The same form is given by late 
classical authors, ¢.g. Polyb. xxxii. 20. 4, xxxili. 
12. § 2, 3, 9; Aelian, Var. Hist. 11. 41, ed. Hercher ; 
Diod. Sic. xxxi. cc. 32 and 34; fluctuating with 
Odo- and ‘Odo-, e.g. Appian, Bell. Syr. p. 118, ed. 
Stephan. 1592; Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19. § 2, 7, ed. 
Miiller. If ’Odogépyns is the original form, é)o- 
will be Greek = ‘destroying’ (cf. édcepyjs), and 
-pepyys, Persian=‘ brilliance, majesty,’ cf. Pheren- 
dates, Pharnacos, Artaphernes; the root fra= 
‘shine.’ The form ’Opo¢. will then represent the 
Persian pronunciation of the Greek ’O\o¢. The 
aspirated ‘Odo¢@ is due to confusion with compounds 
in 6do-. The Vulg. form Holofernes is aspirated 
as in Hiob, Hesther, Hierusalem, etc. 

Dante introduces Holofernes in Purgatorio xii. 
59 as one of the instances of defeated pride in the 
Circle of the Proud. The following famous repre- 
sentations of Judith and Holofernes in art may be 
quoted: Botticelli, in the Uffizi, Florence (see 
Ruskin, Mornings in Florence, ch. 3); Michael 
Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel; Cristoforo Allori, 
in the Pitti; Paris Bordone ; Guido, in the Spada 
Gallery, Rome; Donatello, statue in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, Florence. 

LireraTurE.—Scholz, Das Buch Judith, Wiirzburg, 1896. 

G. A. COOKE. 

HOLON (j\oh).—1. A city of Judah in the Hebron 
hills, given to the Levites, Jos 15° 21 In the 
parallel passage 1 Ch 6°° [Heb.“] it is called Hilen. 
It_is noticed with Debir, and probably lay W. or 
S.W. of Hebron. The ruin Bett Adla, in the 
lower hills west of Hebron, would be a suitable 
site. See SWP vol. iii. sh. xxi. 2 A city of 
Moab near Heshbon, Jer 48%, Its site has not 
been recovered. C. R. ConDER. 


HOLYDAY.—‘ That kept holyday’ is the tr in 
Ps 42 of 32:n, ptep. of 227 ‘to make a pilgrimage,’ 
RV ‘keeping holyday.’ ‘Holyday’ also occurs in 
Col 276 as the tr® of éopr7, feast, RV ‘feast day.’ 
See FEASTS. 


In both places AV of 1611 has two words, ‘holy day’ in 


Ps 424, ‘Holy day’ in Col 216; and it would be well, owing to the 
mod, associations of the word ‘holiday,’ to keep that form still. 


HOLY OF HOLIES, HOLY PLACE.—See TEmp.r. 


HOLY ONE.—See Gop, vol. ii. 


p. 2045, and 
HOLINESS, vol. ii. p. 3987. 


* See Jer 4616 5016 Ayyn 179, LXX pdyoupo ‘EArnvizn. Scholz. 


HOLY SPIRIT.—In Christian theology the 
Holy Spirit is the third Person or eternal distince- 
tion within the Unity of God. The following 
article is an attempt to trace in the progressive 
revelation vouchsafed to Israel and to the Church 
the steps which have led to this conception. Our 
sources are the Old and New Testaments, and the 
intermediate Jewish writings which illustrate the 
effect of the OT revelation upon the Jewish people, 
and prepare us to understand the fuller teaching of 
the eal of Christ. 


A. Old Testament. i> 
i. Use of the terms ‘ Spirit,’ ‘Spirit of God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit.’ 
ii. Work of the Spirit of God in— 
(a) Creation. 
(5) Intellectual life. 
(c) Prophetic inspiration. 
(d) Anointing the Messiah. 
(e) Moral and religious life of men. 
iii. Relation of the Holy Spirit to the Life of God. 
iv. Signs of progress in the teaching of the OT. 
B. Apocrypha and other pre-Christian Jewish writings. 
i. Palestinian thought. 
ii. Alexandrian thought. 
C. New Testament. 
i. Names and titles of the Holy Spirit. J 
ii. Historical events revealing the relation of the Spirit 
to Christ and to the Church. 
(a) Revival of prophecy at the time of the Incarna- 


tion. 
(b) Work of the Spirit in reference to the Incarnate 
life— 
(z) Conception. 
(2) Baptism. 
(y) Ministry. 
(c) Work of the Spirit in reference to the life of 
the Church— 
(z) Gift to the Apostles. 
(6) Effusion on the Church. 
(y) Results, temporary and permanent. 
iii. Direct teaching on the Person and Work of the Spirit. 
(a) Teaching of Christ— 
(z) In the Synoptic narrative. 
(2) In the Fourth Gospel. 
(vy) In the form of baptism. 
(b) Teaching of the Apostles and first Disciples— 
(«) In the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 
(8) In the Pauline Epistles. 
(y) In the Apocalypse. 
Summary. 
Literature. 


A. THE OLD TESTAMENT.—i. The word 43, in 
LXX vedua, but also dvewos (about 50 times), 
Ouuds (5 times), rvon (4 times), Yux7} (twice), etc., 
belongs to a root nn flavit, spiravit, used only in 
the Hiph. (n79 olfecit, e.g. Gn 8”). In OT ox signifies 
(1) the breath of the atmosphere, wind : Gn 38 (m7? 
ovg=LXX 7d devduvdv, Aq. év To dvéuw rhs juépas, 
Symm. 6a rvevuaros ju.), Nu 11°, Job 4% 41%, Jer 
274 146 ; (2) the breath of man. Since the human 
breath is at once an indication of animal life, and 
a vehicle of thought and passion, the word is also 
used to represent (3) the principle of vitality, in 
the phrase oO» 's (Gn 6!” 75: 22), or absolutely, as in 
Gn 45%, 1K 10, Job 12% 344, Ps 104%, Ec 3” 
127; (4) the life of passion (Gn 418, Nu 514, 2 § 215, 
Pr 25%), or of thought and will (Dt 349, Job 15? 328, 
Jer 51) ; (5) the spiritual element in human nature 
(Nu 271°, Ps 31, Ec 12”); lastly, from the sphere*of 
human nature the word (6) passes into that of the 
divine. In anthropomorphic descriptions of the life 
of God it retains its primary sense ; God’s displea- 
sure is the 8x5 (Ex 158, Job 49, Ps 18"), His power 
in operation is the 15‘ (Ps 338, Is 114; ef. 2 Th 28). 
But the writers of the OT conceive also of a 
Spirit in God which bears some analogy to the 
higher life of man; the ‘Spirit of Elohim’ or ‘of 
J” (andy ‘3, ma ‘9, LXX srveFua God, rv. Kuplov) is 
repeatedly mentioned in every part of the OT. In 
a few cases, it is true, this phrase may be inter- 
preted of the wind which God sends on the earth 
(Ex 15, 1 K 1812, 2 K 216 Ts 407 59, Hos 131), or 
of the human breath or spirit as deriving its origin 
from God (Job 27°; cf. Gn 2”). But these are ex- 
ceptions; in the great majority of passages the 
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‘Spirit of God’ is the vital energy of the divine 
nature, corresponding to the higher vitality of 
man.* This energy is usually presented in one of 
its relations to man or to the world, ¢.g. as a 
creative or vitalizing force (Gn 12, Job 26, Is 321), 
or as propagating or sustaining created life (Job 
3414, cf. 10!2, Ps 104°) ; as the source of reason and 
intellect in man (Job 328), and in particular of 
special gifts and endowments (Gn 41°8, Ex 28% 31% 6 
35*!), such as the artistic skill of Bezalel (Ex 361*), 
the military tact of Joshua (Dt 34°), the heroism 
of the Judges (Jg 13% 148 etc.), the wisdom of 
Solomon (1 K 3%); as the well-spring of inspira- 
tion in the Hebrew lawgivers, poets, and prophets 
(ONRUURE PROP IDE OF SOS TMC BPA CS 1D) ne SOREN) 
and of moral purity and strength and penitence 
(Neh 9, Ps 51", Is 638%, Ezk 36%, Zee 121°), 
Especially is the energy of the Divine Spirit con- 
nected with the mission and work of the Messiah 
(Is 111+ 617), on whom, as the prophets foresaw, it 
was to rest in the fulness of strength and goodness. 

li. These aspects of the working of the Divine 
Spirit must be separately examined. 

(a) Creatwe and conservative Operations in 
Nature.—In the cosmogony of Gn 1 the Spirit of 
God broods—nsq1>— over the formless cosmic 
matter, before the cosmos begins to emerge out 
of chaos. The Greek versions render the verb 
by éwedépero or émipepduevov (Vulg. ferebatur), 
understanding by npn2> ‘9 a wind sweeping over 
the abyss (cf. Ac 27). But the verb suggests 
another image, that of the bird brooding over her 
nest: see Delitzsch, ad loc., and ef. Dt 32"; 
Chagigah, ed. Streane, p. 84; Basil. M. Hom. in 
Hexnaem. 2, 7d érepépero (pyolv [Dvpos ris]) eEnyodvrat 
avrt Tov DuvéGadte kal éfwoydver Thy Tov bddTwv piow 
Kata Tyv elxdva THs érwafovans dpviBos Kal CwriKhy Tia 
Stvapuv évelons Tots UroGadrouévas. This metaphor 
suits the secondary rather than the primary mean- 
ing of m7; it isnot the wind, but the divine energy 
that is regarded as vitalizing the germs which the 
Divine Word is about to call forth. This concep- 
tion of the co-operation of the Spirit and the 
Word is ‘specially characteristic of the OT’ 
(Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 322; cf. Ps 33°). 
It rests on the relation of the breath to the voice, 
but its significance is not limited by that analogy. 
The Breath of God vitalizes what the Word creates. 
Moreover, its vitalizing energy is continuous; it 
conserves, renews, or withdraws life, in the cease- 
less processes of nature (Job 334, Ps 33° 104%). 
Thus the OT already justifies the epithet 7d fwo- 
modv, applied to the Divine Spirit by the Church 
in the ‘ Nicene’ Creed. 

(6) Bestowal of intellectual gifts.—‘The LORD 
God breathed into [man’s] nostrils the 
breath of life’ (o»nn2w3, rvohy Cwhs), by virtue of 
which he ‘became a living soul’ (f'n w53, Gn 27). 
This éudtonors (cf. Jn 2072) represents the Breath 
of God as originating the personal life of man, 
together with the intellectual and spiritual powers 
which distinguish it from the life of the mere 
animal (np7a7 ‘7 Ec 374). As the sacred Books 
proceed, they reveal the same Force lying behind 
the special endowments which mark off man from 
man. The Divine Spirit is said to be ‘in’ (Gn 
4138, Nu 27!8) or ‘upon’ (Nu 11! 24?) the man 
who possesses exceptional powers of any kind; he 
is what he is, because he is filled with the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding (mvetua Oetoy codlas, 
Ex 313; qv. alcOjcews, cuvécews, Ex 28° 35%1, Dt 34%). 

(c) Inspiration of the Prophets.—One gift stands 
out as pre-eminently due to the presence in man of 


* ‘It is, in fact, the divine working rather than the divine 
nature that the Hebrew Scriptures regard as spiritual’ (W. R. 
Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 61). , : 

+ ‘The Holy Spirit’ is not an OT expression, and ‘ His’ or 
‘Thy Holy Spirit’ occurs only in Is 6310-11, Ps 5111, 
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the Spirit of God. The ‘ prophet’ (#23, LXX mostly 
mpopyrns ; on the etymology of the Heb. word see 
W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 390f.), or 
‘seer’ (784), as he was called till after the age of 
Samuel (18S 9°), was in an especial sense the 
man of the Spirit (A977 wx, dvOpwiros 6 mvevjatopdpos, 
Hos 9"), Vulg. vir spiritualis.. It has been said 
that ‘the ideal of the OT is a dispensation in 
which all are prophets’ (W. R. Smith, O7JC? 
p. 291, citing Nu 11”); and the title of prophet is 
given to Abraham (Gn 20‘) and Moses (Dt 18%), 
while it is withheld from Balaam, in whom, 
though ‘the Spirit of God came upon’ him 
(Nu 24’), the sacred writers recognize a diviner (roy 
pavrw, Jos 137") rather than a true seer. The true 
pee is one who is lifted up by the Spirit of 
God into communion with Him, so that he is 
enabled to interpret the divine will, and to act 
as a medium of communication between God 
and men. The prophetic gift belonged to the 
nation, as the elect people; but it was realized 
in its highest degree only by those whose charac- 
ters and lives fitted them for personal intercourse 
with God. The professional prophet seems some- 
times scarcely to have risen above the level of 
wavremh (1 S 10% 197); the change of ‘heart’ 
promised to Saul (10%) is clearly not of a moral 
or spiritual kind. On the other hand, the prophets 
who taught Israel and Judah from the 8th cent. 
onwards have left us the clearest evidence of a 
genuine inspiration in the elevation and pene- 
tration of their teaching, and the revelation of 
a spiritual religion which their writings contain. 
No other national literature presents such a phe- 
nomenon. It is attributed by the prophets them- 
selves to the Spirit of God; cf. e.g. 2S 23? (where 
see Driver’s note), Ezk 2? 312-14 etc., Mic 38, and 
the frequent appeals to a divine source, such as 
the repeated mm 1px 75 of Is, and mavn27 77) in Jer. 
(d) Anointing the Messiah.—The Davidic King, 
in whom the elect nation was to find its crown 
and consummation, must, as the first Isaiah fore- 
saw (Is 11), receive all the gifts of the Divine 
Spirit in their fulness: ‘the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding (intellectual gifts), of counsel and 
power (practical powers), of the knowledge and 
fear of J”’ (religious endowments). In thestrength 
of this abiding presence (dvamavcerat ém’ adroy mvedua 
Ge08) the Second David will show Himself to be the 
perfect King. Itisremarkable that Deutero-Isaiah 
foretells a similar equipment of the ‘Servant of 
the Lorp,’ the ideal Israel. ‘Ihave put my Spirit 
upon him’ is J”s assurance (421), and the Servant 
answers, ‘The LorD God hath sent me, and his 
Spirit’ (4876, ef., however, Delitzsch, ad loc.) ; ‘the 
Spirit of the LorD God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek’ (6114). The ideal Prophet no less than 
the ideal King needs the fulness of the Spirit, and, 
when He comes, shall receive it. If, as some 
think (Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
400), the prophet himself and not the Servant of 
J” is the speaker in the last passage, the ultimate 
reference is still to the highest fulfilment of the 
prophetic office (Lk 47). The Spirit is the xploua 
which makes the Christ (*ns mijn nv). . 
(e) Moral and religious Elevation.—The ethi- 
cal side of the Spirit’s work comes into view in the 
teaching of the psalmists and prophets. In Ps 51" 
the Spirit is described as ayqzon, LXX 71d rvedpud 
cov 7d dyov, i.e. the energizing principle of the 
divine holiness (Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
322; on the idea of ‘holiness,’ see Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine, ete. p. 173f.),—a title found again in 
WSiGShLS | In: the Psalm this Divine Spirit of holi- 
ness is apparently regarded as imparting to the in- 
dividual Israelite dispositions which may bring him 
nearer to the character of God, the ‘clean heart: 
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and ‘ steadfast spirit’ ; in the prophetic passage it is 
represented as having dwelt in the elect nation from 
the days of the Exodus (cf. Neh 9”, Hag 2°), and 
as grieved by their rebellions against its guidance. 
Nor was the moral guidance of the Spirit limited 
to Israel, if we may adopt the common interpreta- 
tion of Gn 6°, which represents the Spirit of J” as 
judging, ruling, and working in men before the 
Flood ; but the sense of 77) is uncertain (Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. p. 192), and the ethical application is at 
least doubtful (Delitzsch, ad Joc.). It is certain, 
however, that the prophets foresee a large exten- 
sion of the moral operations of the Divine Spirit 
in the days of the Messianic kingdom (Jer 31%, 
Ezk 367%), and the prophecy of Joel (278) speaks of 
an outpouring of the Spirit ‘upon all flesh,’ which, 
although it is conceived under the image of a 
general bestowment of the gift of prophecy, 
pointed, in St. Peter’s judgment (Ac 2)*-), to the 
Pentecostal effusion, which brought with it the 
setting up of the kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men of all nations. 

A difficulty arises from the mention in the his- 
torical books of an ‘evil spirit sent by or pro- 
ceeding from J”’ (Jg 9%, 18S 16% [ nyp] 18, 1 K 
2271. [mam xy, WW? 7°” yn3], 2 Ch 18%f-), and even 
of an ‘evil spirit of God’ (1 S 199 LXX vetua Geo 
movnpov). Schultz (OT Theol. ii. 205, 270) contends 
that the Spirit is in all cases the same, the Spirit 
of God working good or evil according to the 
character of the man on whom it operates. But 
it is incredible that the sacred writers intend to 
identify the ‘good Spirit’ of God (Ps 143) with 
the power which inspired Saul with jealousy and 
the prophets of Ahab with lying words. The evil 
spirit is from God and is God’s, inasmuch as it is 
His creature and under His control; but it is not 
His personal energy. As Wellhausen (on 1 S 1614) 
points out, the expression mn ‘1 is apparently 
limited to the good Spirit, which is the operative 
presence of J” Himself. 

ili. ‘The Spirit of God’ as revealed in the OT is 
‘ God exerting power ’(A. B. Davidson on Ezk 367). 
On this account it is invested with personal quali- 
ties, and personal acts are ascribed to it. If the 
truth, mercy, and light of God are partly hyposta- 
tized by the Psalmist (Ps 43° 57° etc. ; see Cheyne, 
Origin, etc. p. 322), the Spirit of God, the prin- 
ciple of life which resides in the depth of the 
Divine Nature, and represents the Divine presence 
in the world and in man, is necessarily regarded as 
quasi-personal; it broods, rules, speaks, guides, 
quickens, because it is the living energy of a 
personal God. The Spirit of J” is personal, inas- 
much as the Spirit is God (Ps 139’, Is 63% 2°), 
There is, besides, a quasi-independence ascribed to 
the Spirit, which approaches to a recognition of 
distinct personality (cf. ¢.g. Is 4816), especially in 
passages where the Spirit and the Word are con- 
trasted (Schultz, ii. p. 184). But the distinction 
applies only to the external activities of these two 
divine forces; the concept of a distinction of 
Persons within the Being of God belongs to a later 
revelation. 

iv. It may be asked whether a progress can be 
observed in the OT doctrine of the Spirit. On the 
one hand, certain points are clear from the first: 
the Pentateuch in its oldest parts reveals the 
Spirit of God as the source and support of the 
higher life in man, and as endowing him with 
intellectual gifts, and in particular with the gift 
of prophecy. All this belongs to the teaching of 
JE, while P adds that the Spirit at the first 
vitalized the cosmos. Even in pre-exilic times the 
Spirit is revealed as the quasi-personal energy of 
God in man and the world. The greatest prophet 
of the 8th cent. already recognizes the office of the 
Spirit as the Anointer of the Messiah (Is 112%), But 
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as the revelation proceeds, the ethical character 
of the Spirit’s influence on man comes more dis- 
tinetly into view. The higher view of prophecy, 
as contrasted with mere soothsaying, appears first 
in Deuteronomy (see Driver on Dt 18°); and it 
is to the period of the Exile and the days that 
followed it that we must probably attribute the 
thought of the Spirit as the regenerating and 
directing force in human nature, and of its opera- 
tions as about to be extended to men who lay 
beyond the circle of kings and prophets, and 
beyond the fold of Israel (for the date of Ps 51, ef. 
W. R. Smith, OT JC, p. 440 ; Kirkpatrick, Psalms, 
ii. p. 284; and for the date of Joel, see Driver, 
Camb. Bible, Joel and Amos, p. 11 ff.). 

B. Tur APOCRYPHA OF OT AND OTHER JEWISH 
LITERATURE.—i. In the non-canonical literature of 
Palestine, references to the Divine Spirit are rare, 
and when they occur are little else than echoes— 
sometimes broken and imperfect echoes—of the 
canonical teaching. The religious man is filled 
with the spirit of understanding (Sir 39°; cf. 
Is 112); on the ungodly God sends the spirit of 
error (Ps-Sol 85; cf. Is 19%). The youth Daniel, 
seized by righteous indignation at the miscarriage 
of justice in the case of Susanna, is represented as 
having his holy spirit (rd rvedua 7d dytov matdaplov) 
stirred within him by the act of God, or as suddenly 
endowed with the spirit of wisdom by the angel of 
the Lord (Sus*, Theod., LXX). The son of David 
is to be mighty in the Holy Spirit (dwardy & 
mvevpate dyiw, Ps-Sol 17%); but, as the Cambridge 
editors of the Psalms of Solomon point out, there 
is in this no approach to a belief in a personal 
Spirit of God, although the use of 76 rvedua 76 Gytov 
and vy. dy.ov (first in Ps 50 [51]?%, Is 684, LXX) is 
interesting as an anticipation of NT phraseology. 
The above list nearly exhausts the references to 
the Holy Spirit in the Palestinian books. The 
growing angelology of the Pharisees (see Edersheim, 
Life and Times, ii. p. 748) may possibly have 
obscured the biblical conception of the Divine 
Spirit as the operative force in nature and in man: 
thus in the Book of Enoch (60%, ed. Charles, 
p. 156) the powers of nature are represented as 
wielded by created spirits, amongst whom they 
have been distributed ; God is the ‘ Lord of Spirits,’ 
but of a ruling Spirit of God no mention is made. 
To the later Jews the Holy Spirit was chiefly the 
spirit of prophecy (Cheyne, Origin, p. 333) ; the 
recognized that David spake by the Holy Spirit (M 
12°6), while they attributed the works of Christ to 
the operation of a mvefua dxdbaprov (Mk 3%). Of 
the inspiration of Scripture they entertained the 
strongest belief; although the Torah possessed 
unique authority, all the books of the Canon were 
sacred (al tepal Bio, Ta Lepd BiBAla, Josephus, Philo ; 
see the reff. in Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 291); it 
was realized that the prophets were taught by a 
divine afflatus (Jos. c. Ap. i. 8, TSv mpopyrav ra wev 
averara Kal madadrara KaTd Thy érlrvoiay Thy ard 
Tod Beod waldvTwy; cf. Ant. IV. vi. 5, VI. viliv*2). 
But when prophecy ceased, it seemed as if the 
presence of the Divine Spirit had been suspended 
or withdrawh. 

ii, At Alexandria, on the other hand, the old con- 
sciousness of the perpetual activity of the Spirit of 
God survived, associating itself with the philo- 
sophical thought of Hellenism and growing under 
its influence into new forms of belief. The 
Book of Wisdom recalls the teaching of the OT as 
to the omnipresence of the Spirit (17, rveiua Kuptov 
meTAIpwKev Tov Kdopov, 121 7d yap dpOaprdv cov rvedud 
éorw év méow), its conservating and sustaining 
power in nature (17 7d cuvéyov 7a wdvra), its special 
relation to man, as the author of his spiritual 
nature (15"), and of his intellectual endowments 
and religious knowledge (77 érexadecdunv kat AOev 
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por mvevua aodlas, 97 Boudhy dé cov tls eyvw, el wh 
od Edwkas codlay Kal éreupas 7d dyby cov mvedua 
dro vicrwy ;). This connexion of Wisdom with 
the Spirit appears in the canonical books, but 
in Alexandrian Jewish thought it is carried 
further. The Spirit is sometimes identified with 
Wisdom (15* dyvov yap rvedua madelas. . . piddvOpwmov 
yap mretua copia... Sri rvetua Kuptov, where the 
linking of the clauses seems to leave no doubt as to 
the author’s meaning ; cf. 91”), sometimes regarded 
as its indwelling power (77% gorw yap év airy mvetua 
voepoy, &yrov, wovoyevés . . . TavTodtvamov, ravremloKo- 
mov). The Alexandrian doctrine of the Spirit finds 
its completion in Philo. The Spirit of God, he 
says, is 7 dkjparos cofla fs mas 6 copds elkérws 
peréxer (Gig. 5f.). Indivisible in itself, it can be 
distributed and communicated like fire from torch 
to torch. In a sense the Spirit comes to all men, 
since even the worst of men have their moments of 
inspiration, their glimpses of better and higher 
things; with a few, the wisest and the best, the 
divine affatus abides, and they become the ‘hiero- 
phants’ and instructors of their kind (Gig. 12). 
Philo’s conception of the prophet reverts largely to 
the Platonic év@overacuds (Tim. 71 D). The prophet 
is simply the interpreter of the divine voice, and 
so long as he is under divine influence he cannot 
exercise his reason, for he has made over the 
citadel of his soul to the Divine Spirit, which is in 
full possession of it (De spec. legg. 8, xa’ dv xpévov 
évOovold . . . peTavoTapévou pev Tod Roytopod Kal 
TapaKkexwpnkoTros Tiv pev Wuxis axpbmoduy, émmedpo- 
tyKoros dé Kal évwxnkédros Tod Oelov mvevmaros: cf. 
Quis rer. div. her. 58, and other passages quoted 
by Sanday, Inspiration, p. 74f.). This mechanical 
inspiration was shared, according to Philo, even 
by the Alexandrian translators of the OT (Vit. 
Mos. ii. 7, kabdrep évOovorGvres tpoepyrevov). Of the 
ethical aspect of the Spirit’s work in man, Philo has 
little to say, except that its function is to promote 
clearness of mental vision and capacity for the 
intellectual knowledge of God, and that it fulfils this 
mission either by purifying and elevating, or, as in 
the case of the prophet, by superseding the natural 
faculties. Of the Spirit as restoring the moral 
nature of man we hear nothing; the writings of 
Philo contain no reference to Ps 512 or Ezk 367 
(cf. Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, p. 291 ff.). 
The omission may be partly due to the circum- 
stance that he employs himself chiefly about the 
Pentateuch, but it is more probably to be traced 
to the predominance of the intellectual interest in 
Alexandrian thought. 

C. THE NEw TESTAMENT.—1i. The NT adopts the 
phrases used in reference to the Divine Spirit by 
the Greek translators of the OT. Thus we find in 
the NT as in the OT the terms 76 mvedua 7d dyrov 
(rvedua Gy.ov), TO mvedua TOD Oeod, or mvetua Oeod, rv. 
Kuptov, or simply 76 mvetdua, or in certain contexts 
the anarthrous rvedua. But they are used in quite 
different proportions: thus 7d mvefua 7d dytov (mv. 
éy.), found in the Greek OT only in Ps 51 and 
Is 63, occurs in the NT between 80 and 90 times, 
while 76 rveGua Tod Oeod (rv. Ge00, Kupiov), the normal 
expression in the LXX, is comparatively rare in 
NT. Moreover, the writers of the NT employ 
phrases which are unknown to the LXX ; the Spirit 
of God is further defined as the ‘Spirit of the 
Father ’ (Mt 10”), ‘the Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 4°), 
the ‘Spirit of Jesus’ or ‘of Christ’ (Ac 167, Ro 8°, 
Ph 179, 1 P 12). In a few instances the plural is 
used to denote the various gifts or wepiopmol (He 24) 
of the one Spirit ; e.g. 1 Co 14°, Rev 144° 5°22, New 
attributes are assigned to the Spirit, corresponding 
to new gifts bestowed upon men ; we read not only 
of the spirit of wisdom (Ac 6* 1°), but of the spirit 
of truth (Jn 14!” 15% 161), of life (Ro 87), of grace 
(He 10”), of sonship (ris vioBecias, Ro 8%). Above 


all, the Spirit receives a personal name, which it 
shares with the Son of God in His historical mani- 
festation (Jn 14! a&\dNov mapdxAnrov ; 1425 1526 167 
6 mapdkdyros). These facts warn us that in passing 
from OT to NT we may expect a fuller theology 
of the Spirit. 

ii. The new light which is thrown upon the sub- 
ject by the Christian revelation is largely historical. 
(a) The gospel history opens with an outburst of 
prophecy. As the moment of the Incarnation 
drew near, men and women in Israel found them- 
selves lifted up by the Spirit into new regions of 
thought and endowed with new powers of expression. 
The movement began in the family of a priest. 
child was born of whom it was foretold that he 
should ‘be filled with the Holy Spirit from his 
mother’s womb’ (Lk 1-8); and the inspiration 
was shared by his parents (Lk 14" 6). Others were 
touched by the same current of divine energy—: 
Simeon, to whom there came an oracular warning 
from the Holy Spirit of the presence of the infant 
Christ (Lk 2%" avedua fv dycov ér’ adbrdév, cal Fv aire 
Kexpnuariouévoy vmd To) mvevuaros, K.7T.A.) ; Hannah, 
the daughter of Phanuel, who was accounted a 
prophetess (rpo¢fris, Lk 2°). Such a revival of 
prophetic gifts had not occurred since the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah; even the Maccabean age 
had looked for it in vain (1 Mac 4% 14*1), 

(6) The new prophecy proclaimed the advent of 
the Messiah, partly preparing His way, partly wel- 
coming and announcing Him when He came. But 
the chief outpouring of the Spirit was on the 
Messiah Himself. It fulfilled itself in two mir- 
aculous events—the Conception and the Baptism ; 
the first introductory to the human life of the 
Christ, the second to His ministry and Messianic 
work. 

(a) Two Gospels relate in independent yet not 
inconsistent narratives the miracle of the Concep- 
tion and Virgin Birth (see Gore, Dissertations, 
p. 36f.). In both it is ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
(Lk 1%, Mt 1% 2). Both contexts are conceived in 
the spirit of the OT and belong to the earliest age 
of Christianity, when the fullest teaching of the 
gospel had not yet beenassimilated. Weshall there- 
fore probably be right in interpreting rvedua &yov 
here in its OT sense, as the power of God in active 
exercise, although we may believe that the Church 
has rightly identified this power with the personal 
Holy Ghost revealed by Christ. It is not without 
significance that in both Gospels the power which 
wrought the Conception is described as rvedua dyrov 
rather than as mveua Oeod or Kupliov. The Holy 
Spirit sanctified the Flesh which it united with the 

ord (Lk 1° 61d kat 7d yevyduevov dyrov K\nOjoerat). 
Not only was ‘the new departure in human life,’ 
which began with the birth of the Second Adam 
(Gore, Dass. p. 65), fitly preceded by a directly 
creative act, but the new humanity was conse- 
crated at the moment of its conception by the 
overshadowing of the Divine Spirit. The Concep- 
tion was therefore truly ‘immaculate’; that which 
was conceived, although true flesh, was free from 
the taint of human corruption. It is worth while 
to notice, in passing, that the Gospels do not hint 
at an immaculate conception of the mother of the 
Lord ; the special illapse of the Spirit is limited, 
so far as we can learn, to the conception of her 
Son. (On the miraculous conception as an article 
of the Christian faith the reader may consult 
Pearson, On the Creed, art. iii., and, on the early 
history of the doctrine, the present writer’s A postles 
Creed, iv.). 

(8) The Holy Spirit did not leave the sacred 
humanity which it had sanctified in the moment 
of conception; the childhood of Jesus was filled 
with a strength and wisdom which were the marks 
of a special grace (Lk 2 7d d¢ matdlov . . éxparasobro 
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mAnpovmevov copia, Kal ydpis Beod Fv éx’ atréd; cf. v.>*). 
But in or about His thirtieth year (jv .. wcel 
érév Tpidxovra) a stage was reached when a new 
illapse of the Spirit on the Second Adam became 
necessary. The first had sanctified His Etre 
the second was to consecrate His official life. It 
came in connexion with the baptism of John. 
With the majority of the religious Israelites of His 
generation, Jesus went to be baptized. As He 
rose from the Jordan, the sign was given by which 
the Baptist knew Him to be the Messiah (Jn 1%) ; 
John saw the Spirit descend in the form of a dove 
and rest uponHim. Mr. F.C. Conybeare (Lpositor, 
IV. ix. p. 455) cites Philo to show that the dove 
was the accepted symbol in Alexandrian thought 
of the divine reason or wisdom, and concludes 
that the evangelists have converted a metaphor 
into a fact. But the evangelists—the Synoptists 
in any case—were strangers to Alexandrian sym- 
bolism, and they limit themselves to what they 
believed to be matters of fact. In this case the 
fact depends on the eye-witness of the Baptist, 
attested by his disciple, St. John. The evangelists, 
however, guard against the impression that the 
Spirit assumed a material form (Mt weet repicrepav, 
Mk, Lk, Jn os 7.); even St. Luke’s cwuarixm etde 
does not involve this inference. The appearance, 
whether real or subjective, was doubtless symboli- 
cal, but the symbol rests on the OT. It carries our 
thoughts back to the birdlike motion attributed 
to the Spirit in Gn 1°. At the baptism of Jesus 
the Spirit of God brooded a second time over the 
waters, to vivify a new creation by resting on the 
new Head of mankind. If the symbolism of the 
dove is to be pressed, it may be taken to indicate 
the character of the Lord’s ministry and of the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 10?°). 

The illapse at the baptism was regarded by the 
first generation as the anointing of the Christ (Ac 
10° eypicev avrov 6 Oeds mvevmare arylw Kat Svvder). In 
the historical books of the OT mvinn, LXX 6 xpicrds, 
is the title of the priest (Ly 4% 16 6), and the king 
(1 S 12 ete.), who were admitted to their respective 
offices by the ceremony of unction. In the Psalms 
and Prophets the title is specially given to the 
Davidic king (Ps 2? 17°4 19° etc.), or to a king raised 
up by God for a certain work (Is 45! re xpior@ 
fwov Kipw), or to Israel regarded as the servant of 
the Lord, or to a prophet who speaks in His 
name (Is 611). But when the form of the Second 
David took shape in the inspired thought of the 
Prophet and the expectations of the Jewish people, 
it was to the future king of Israel that the name 
was usually applied. The Psalms of Solomon 
already speak of ‘the Lord Christ’ (175 18tt-, see 
Ryle and James, note on 17%), and the Gospels 
show that at the time of the advent the Christ 
was expected both by Jews (eg. Jn 1%) and 
Samaritans (Jn 4%). The Jewish Messiah, how- 
ever, was chiefly the anointed king ; the conception 
of Messiah as the Prophet was less distinct, and that 
of a Christ-Priest (iepeds 6 ypiords, Ly 45:19 622) 
entirely wanting, until it presented itself to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Stanton, 
Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 293 ff.). Yet the 
Church has rightly seen that the work to which the 
Messiah was anointed was sacerdotal and prophetic 
as well as regal. The baptism, with the descent 
of the Spirit, was the consecration of Jesus to the 
Messianic office in all the fulness of its functions 
and powers. Some of the Fathers find the moment 
of the Messianic unction in the miraculous Concep- 
tion (so Gregory of Nazianzus expounds Ps 45’, and 
see Aug. De Trin. xy. 46, cited by Mason, Baptism 
and Confirmation, p. 94), but the earlier inter- 
pretation fixes upon the Baptism: see Iren. I. 
ix. 3, ‘Verbum Dei. . qui est Jesus . . qui et 
assumpsit carnem et unctus est a Patre Spiritu, 
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Jesus Christus factus est’; cf. Jerome on Is 61.* 
The Gnostic schools exaggerated the importance 
of the Baptism, confusing the descending Spirit 
with the pre-existent Christ and ignoring the mir- 
aculous Conception. But if the Incarnate life 
began with the peg weed Sb Mary, the official 
Messianic life dates from the Baptism (cf. Pearson, 
art. ii.). (vy) From that moment Jesus began His 
Christ-work (Lk 3” qv I. dpxéuevos), and in the oldest 
record of the ministry it is regarded as the dpxi 
evaryyedtov (Mk 11°). enceforth His life is full of 
the manifested workings of the Spirit, in whose 
energy the evangelists find the source of the 
teaching, miracles, and entire ministry of the 
Christ (Mk 12, Lk 41-4, Mt 1278, Ac 17). Some of 
these revealed relations between the Holy Spirit 
and the ministry of Christ are of special interest. 
Immediately after the baptism the Spirit impelled 
Him to meetthe Tempter in the wilderness (Mt, 
avhxOn id rob mvedpatos; Mk, 76 mvetpa airov 
éxBdddec). The conquest of evil being at once the 
first responsibility of the Second Adam, and the 
first step in the redemption of the race, it was 
the first work of the Spirit in the Christ. The 
Spirit of God in man was shown to be the power by 
which the spirit of evil is to be overcome: ‘ every 
victory won’ is ‘His alone.’ To the Holy Spirit 
also our Lord attributes His power to cast out 
unclean spirits from the possessed (Mt 12%). We 
may extend the saying to His other miracles (cf. 
Jn 14! 6 dé rarnp év éuol pévwy [i.e. by the Spirit] 
moet Ta &pya avrod) When in the 5th cent. 
Nestorius unduly pressed this point, Cyril of Alex- 
andria guarded the doctrine of the Incarnation by 
insisting that the Spirit by which Christ wrought 
was His own, and not an imparted power, foreign 
to His personal life (Anath. 9). Nevertheless, the 
truth remains that the Spirit, who is one with the 
Son in the Divine Unity, was imparted to His 
humanity, and strengthened it with supernatural 

ower. The same is true of Christ’s teaching ; the 

ord Himself ascribes it to the anointing Spirit 
(Lk 438-), As the supreme prophet He spoke in 
the power of the Spirit, not at intervals as other 
prophets, but whenever He opened His lips to 
teach. Yet behind the human faculties which 
were guided by the Spirit, was the eternal Word in 
personal fellowship with the Father; His formula 
is not that of the old prophets, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ but one which expressed personal authority, 
‘Verily I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Spirit descended on the Second Adaim to 
abide (Jn 1° 3; contrast Gn 6° LXX). The illapse 
was not a momentary act, but a new departure in 
human life, the beginning of a permanent in- 
dwelling of the Spirit in man. The ‘Gospel of 
the Hebrews’ has rightly seized upon this point: 
‘descendit fons omnis spiritus sancti et requievit 
super eum et dixit ili: Fili mi, in omnibus 
prophetis expectabam te ut venires et requies- 
cerem in te; tu es enim requies mea.’ But the 
Baptist’s testimony reaches further. The Spirit 
became immanent in the Sacred Humanity, thatit 
might be communicated through the Christ to 
mankind. Jesus was baptized with the Spirit, that 
He might oe the world therewith (Jn 1%; ef. 
Mt 34, Mk 18 Lk 3"). The experience of the first 
generation of believers showed that this hope 
was realized; Christians shared Christ’s unction 
(1 Jn 2”), and the unction abode in them, as it 
abode in Christ (v.?’). This conviction was expressed 
in the early use of unction in connexion with 
Christian baptism (Tert. De bapt. 7; Cypr. Ep. 
70; Cyr. Hier. Cat. myst. ii.). 

Two historical events mark the extension 

* Pearson points out that the two views are not necessarily 


inconsistent, referring to the double unction received by David 
(1S 1613, 2 § 24, 53), 
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of the Messianic unction to the Church. (a) On 
the night that followed the Resurrection Christ 
communicated the Spirit to the apostles (Jn 20” 
eveptonoev Kal Néyer adrois AdBere mvedua dy.ov). 
The act which accompanied the gift clearly looks 
back to Gn 27; a new spirit was breathed into 
humanity by the risen Lord. He began with 
the apostles, quickening them by communicating 
His own Spirit, that they might be prepared to carry 
on His work (xad&s dméoradkév pe 6 maThp, Kayo 
méurw buds). The gift ‘answers to the power of 
the Resurrection’ (Westcott, citing Godet): it is 
primarily the quickening of the spiritual life of 
the apostles, but it is conferred with special refer- 
ence to the work which lies before them. Thereis 
therefore no necessity to interpret AdGere as if it were 
Anpweade (Theodore of Mopsuestia), and to refer it 
to the Pentecostal effusion. The apostles received 
on Easter night the first-fruits of the new life of 
the Spirit secured to the Church by the Lord’s 
Resurrection, and were thus consecrated and en- 
dowed for their great ministry. Their successors 
were, potentially at least, included in the gift, and 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages rightly saw 
in the words Accipite Spirituwm sanctum the promise 
of all ministerial power (Hooker, Eccles. Pol. v. 
Ixxvii. 5). 

(8) If the Resurrection brought the quickening 
power of the Spirit to the Eleven and to those who 
should succeed them in the ministry of the word, 
the Ascension was followed by the outpouring of 
the fulness of the Spirit on the Church (Ac 158 
2)8-), As at the baptism of the Christ and the con- 
secration of the apostles, the descent of the Spirit 
was accompanied by external signs. The dove did 
not reappear, nor was the breath of Christ felt, 
but the sound of a great gale (fjxos womep pepomévns 
avons Biatas) fell upon the ear, and tongues of flame, 
darting hither and thither and finally resting on 
the heads of all, appealed to the eye. The sym- 
bolism of the wind had been explained by our Lord 
(Jn 37-8); the fire would remind the apostles of the 
prediction of the Baptist (Mt 3" etc.). Every 
detail had its significance. The sound of the 
rushing wind seemed to fill the house, for the new 
life was to permeate the whole world. The tongues 
of fire were self-distributing, and none was left 
without his portion, for the Spirit divideth to every 
man as it wills (1 Co 12"), and all believers are 
made to drink of the same Fountain (id. 8). The 
gift was at once collective and individual; it was 
for the whole body, and for each member. 

Both from the promise of Christ and from the 
event, it is clear that the Pentecostal gift marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
Spirit’s relations to mankind. The ‘ dispensation 
of the Spirit,’ which began at the Pentecost after 
the Crucifixion, was so great an advance on all 
earlier manifestations that St. John does not 
hesitate to deny that there had been any gift of 
the Spirit before it (Jn 7° otrw yap fv mvedua: 
see Westcott ad loc., and cf. Ac 197). The new 
manifestation differed from the old, not in degree 
only, but in kind; before the Incarnation the 
Spirit had no abiding place in man ; since Pente- 
cost the presence of the Spirit is immanent in the 
Church (Jn 14%; ef. Cyril. Alex. on Jn 7 rip 
Odooxeph Kal OAdKANpoY KaToiknow év dvOpwrrots Tov 
avylov mvevparos onualvey abroy vroroTjowpev). The 
coming of the Spirit corresponds to the coming of 
the Son, mutatis mutandis. The Son came to 
unite Himself to human nature, the Spirit came to 
inhabit it. The Son came to tabernacle amongst 
men, the Spirit to dwellin them. But with each 
coming a divine mission began which marks a new 
departure in God’s dealings with mankind. _ 

(y) The coming of the Spirit, like the coming of 
the Son, manifested itself at first by supernatural 


signs. To regard the gifts of tongues as unhis- 
torical (Zeller, Weizsicker), is permissible only to 
those who deny the possibility of the miraculous. 
That the fact is recorded by so careful a historian 
as Luke, writing within half a century of the event, 
and with opportunities of investigating the truth of 
the story which reached back at least twenty years 
further, may lead us to hesitate before we assent 
to these views. The y\wooodahla of Ac 2 may have 
been, like the wind and the fire, rather a sign of 
the Spirit’s coming and a symbol of His work, than 
a gift intended to supersede the acquirement of 
foreign tongues, or even an actual assistance to the 
apostles in their subsequent preaching. But if we 
may trust the primitive fragment appended to St. 
Mark’s Gospel, the Lord Himself had promised 
His disciples some manifestation of this kind (‘Mk’ 
161”) ; and one of St. Paul’s undoubted Epistles 
leaves no doubt that some form of the manifestation 
existed in the Church of Corinth (1 Co 121313142"), 
Further, we have the witness of Irenzeus (ap. Eus. 
HE v. 7) that he had himself heard the gift 
exercised in its Pentecostal form (sod\Gv dxovomev 
adehpav . . mavTodatais hadovyTwy did TOO mvedpmaros 
yAwooas). The gift was, however, singularly open 
to abuse, and St. Paul seems to have felt that it 
had nearly fulfilled its purpose, and might soon 
disappear (1 Co 138). Prophecy, another Pente- 
costal gift, if less novel and impressive, fills a 
larger place in the early history of the Church. 
On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter claimed that the 
words in which Joel foretold a great revival and 
extension of prophecy in the latter days had been 
fulfilled by the coming of the Spirit (Ac 2}%). 
Prophets accordingly arose in the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 1177 13! 15%? 19° 21°), and took rank next after 
apostles (1 Co 128, Eph 27° 35 41), in some localities 
surviving as an order into thesecond or third genera- 
tion (Didache, 10-13). The new prophecy surpassed 
in St. Paul’s esteem all other spiritual gifts, because 
of its ethical value (1 Co 14! *4), The NT prophet 
was the inspired teacher of the first age: if he left 
no literary remains which can be compared with 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, it is difficult 
to exaggerate his importance in the infancy of the 
Church, when the local bishops or presbyters were 
as yet but little qualified to instruct their congre- 
gations in the mystery of the gospel, and the 
apostles’ writings were as yet incomplete or im- 
perfectly circulated. But the institution, as St. 
Paul saw (1 Co 138), lacked permanence, and it was 
gradually superseded, notwithstanding the Mon- 
tanist reaction, by the local ministry, strengthened 
by the growth of the Episcopate. 

One invaluable monument of the spiritual gifts 
of the first generation has survived to our own 
time. It was promised that the Holy Spirit should 
bring to the remembrance of the apostles the 
words and acts of Christ, and that He should lead 
them into the whole cycle of Christian truth. 
The Gospels witness to the fulfilment of the first 
of these promises; the Acts, Epistles, and Apoc- 
alypse correspond to the second. The literature of 
the first generation, preserved in the Canon of the 
NT, bears the impress of an inspiration which we 
miss when we pass to the Epistles of Clement and 
‘Barnabas.’ It is a standing proof of the reality of 
the miracle of Pentecost that the first age of the 
Church should have produced a series of writings 
which, in the elevation of their spiritual tone and 
the fruitfulness of their teaching, remain absolutely 
alone. Side by side with this monument of the 
Spirit’s work must be placed another—the Christian 
Society, or Catholic Church. As the idea of the 
Church rose before the mind of St. Paul, he saw 
in its external form a body which the Spirit of 
God animated and made one (1 Co 12”, Eph 4%). 
History has proved his words true. The vitality 
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of the greatest and oldest community in the world 
witnesses to the divine power which brought it 
into being. The Church on her part has marked her 
sense of her dependence on the Spirit by the order 
of her creed: she believes in her own permanence 
and life, because she believes in the Holy Ghost. 
Credo . . in Spiritum sanctum, sanctam Ecclesiam. 

iii. We turn now from the historical facts 
connected with the coming of the Spirit to the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles in reference to 
the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) (a) With one conspicuous exception, here- 
after to be stated, the teaching of Christ upon this 
subject, so far as it is reported by the Synoptists, 
goes but a little way beyond that of the OT. He 
recognizes the inspiration of the OT Scriptures 
(Mt 22% Mk 12% Lk 2475f44) and His own 
Messianic unction (Lk 418, Mt 1278) ; to ascribe His 
works to Beelzebul is to blaspheme the Spirit, and 
therefore to commit an ‘eternal sin’ (Mk 3%). 
This saying, viewed in the light of its context 
(Mt 12%), attributes Deity to the Holy Spirit, but 
does not on that account exceed the limits of the 
OT revelation (see above, p. 404). Occasionally, 
the Synoptic Gospels represent our Lord as look- 
ing forward to a fuller coming of the Spirit. 
The apostles will be inspired to defend themselves 
before the world (Mt 107°); nay, the Holy Spirit 
will be given by the Father in heaven to all who 
ask Him for the gift (Lk 11%). A remarkable 
reading in St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer 
gives the petition, é\0érw 76 &ytov rvedud cov ed’ judas 
Kat ka0apicdrw huas (Chase, The Lord’s Prayer, etc., 
24f.; Resch, Agrapha, p. 398); but it is valuable 
only as showing the interpretation which the 
Church put upon the opening clauses of the Prayer. 

(8) The Fourth Gospel, however, relates a series 
of conversations running through the course of our 
Lord’s ministry, which reveal entirely new views 
of the Spirit’s relation to the individual life, to the 
Church, and to God. The conversation with 
Nicodemus (Jn 3°°) asserts the principle of the 
new birth, tracing the beginnings of the spiritual 
life in men to the Spirit of God, and apparently 
connecting the birth of the Spirit with the future 
sacrament of Christian baptism. Similarly, the 
discourse of Jn 6 speaks of the spiritual food of 
the new life, which was to be imparted in the 
mystery of Christ’s body and blood. In the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria (Jn 4%), 
and the proclamation at the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Jn 7%f), the Lord directs attention to Himself 
as the Fountain of the Spirit, from which believers 
should continually receive, and in turn communi- 
cate, fresh supplies of the water of life. The 
language is mystical, but the evangelist was able 
after the event to find its fulfilment in the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit (Jn 7%, Rey 221”), But the fullest 
and clearest revelation was reserved for the last 
discourse on the night before the Passion (Jn 
1416. 17.26 15°6 167-18), Tt opens with the promise, 
‘I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete, to be with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth’ (cf. v.2° 6 6¢ mapdkdAnTos, 7d mvedua 
70 dyov, where the identification is complete). The 
Holy Spirit, then, was to be Christ’s substitute and 
representative on earth, a vicaria vis (Tertullian, 
Preser. 13); and the work assigned to Him is that 
of an advocate (on mapdkAnros see Westcott’s 
detached note, and Lightfoot’s early work, On a 
Fresh Revision of the NT?, p. 50f.). No function 
more characteristic of personal life could have been 
attributed,,and Christ speaks accordingly of the 
Spirit as 6 rapdxAnros, not as To rapdKAnrov,—a choice 
of gender which is emphasized by the repeated use 
of the masculine pronoun (éxetvos uaprupioe . . éxeivos 
révie. . . éxelvos eué Sogdce.) But the personality 
of the Deputy is in fact essential to the Lord’s 


reasoning ; no impersonal influence could suppl 
the lack of personal guidance and probation which 
the apostles would feel when the Lord wastaken from 
them.* It is therefore futile to compare His mode 
of speaking in this Bear with the prosopopeia 
by which in the OT and Apocrypha the wisdom 
af God is described as a personal (female) agent. 
Further, it cannot be maintained that Christ is 
speaking in Jn 14-16 merely of a new operation of 

ivine power in man (cf. Ps 139"), or of His own 
Spirit as perpetuating itself in the lives of His 
disciples. For He proceeds to distinguish the 
coming Paraclete both from the Father and from 
Himself: ‘the Father will give you another Para- 
clete... the Father will send [himJin my name... 
I will send him from the Father . . . the Spirit 
of truth which proceedeth from the Father.’ The 
differentiation is perfect; the Spirit is not the 
Father, nor is He the Sun; as a Person, He is dis- 
tinct from both. Again, we are permitted to learn 
something as to His relation to both. He is sent 
by both, but He is sent by the Son from the 
Father; He proceeds from the Father (rapa tod 
matpés). Although this is scarcely equivalent to 
the ecclesiastical phrase éx roi rarpés (see Westcott, 
ad loc., and on the origin of the later phrase, cf. 
Hort, Two Dissertations, p. 86f.), the words used 
by Christ teach implicitly that the Spirit possesses 
an eternal relation with the Father upon which 
His temporal mission rests (ef. Jn 167-* with 1", 
and Westcott’s notes). 

The Lord proceeds in the same great discourse 
to shadow forth the work to which the new 
Paraclete was about to be sent. His mission 
would be primarily to the disciples and the Church 
(Jn 1416-1’), in the way of fellowship (ue vuar), 
presence (zap vuiv), and indwelling (& tiv); and 
this threefold relation was to be permanent (eds rdv 
aléva), not, as Christ’s historical manifestation, 
transient (Westcott). His functions would be 
(1) to carry on the teaching work of Christ, partly 
by quickening the memories of Christ’s immediate 
followers (Jn 14%), partly by guiding them into 
new truth, till all had been learnt (Jn 14% 161%), and 
revealing the new. order (Jn 16% 7a épxdmeva dvary- 
yee? vpiv); (2) to glorify the Son, as the Son 
glorifies the Father, by revealing the Son to the 
Church in the fulness of the divine life (Jn 161+»). 
But the Spirit would also have a mission to the 
world, although it could not discern or recognize 
Him (147 ot Gewpet atrd ov5é yuwdoxe). He would 
co-operate with the Church in bearing witness 
to Christ (Jn 15727), and His witness would 
carry the force of an irresistible conviction (Jn 168 
édéyéer Tov Kkdcuov) concerning the great facts of 
human sin, divine righteousness, and the process 
of judgment by which, from the Advent onwards, 
the victory of righteousness is being determined. 

(vy) The crowning revelation followed the Resur- 
rection, and is recorded by St. Matthew alone (28%). 
The disciples had been taught that the Divine 
Spirit is a living Person, and that He is not to 
be identified with either the Father or the Son: 
From the formula of baptism they now learnt that 
the three Persons are comprehended under One 
Name ; the Spirit is one with the Father and the 
Son in the Unity of the Divine Life. The words 
ustify the place which has been assigned to the 

oly Ghost in the creeds and the worship of the 
universal Church (Basil, Hp. ii. 125, de? yap tas 

* When Beyschlag (NT Theology, Eng. tr. ii. p. 279) writes, 
‘The notion of the Holy Spirit as a third Divine person- 
ality . . . is one of the most disastrous importations into 
the Holy Scriptures,’ he assumes that this idea has been 
imported, and that his own construction of the Lord’s words 
(‘just a pictorial personification’) is convincing and even 
necessary. Against these assumptions must be set (1) the 
plain and natural interpretation of Christ’s words, and (2) the 


judgment of the Christian Society, in which, according to 
Ohrist’s promise, the Spirit dwells. 
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BamrlfecOar perv ws Taped Bower, miorevew dé ws Barrgd- 
Hebe, dofdfew 5 ws memlorevkauev). But they also 
foretell the new relation which under the gospel 
was to subsist between the human spirit and the 
Spirit of God. To be baptized ‘into the Name. . 
of the Holy Ghost’ is to be placed in a position of 
lifelong dependence upon the Divine Spirit, and 
consecration to the service which He inspires. 

(6) From the moment of the Pentecostal descent 
the presence of the Paraclete entered as a fact into 
the daily life of the Christian society. (a) The 
apostles realized at once that the promise of Christ 
had been fulfilled, and that a new dispensation had 
begun (Ac 2-88), As the years went on, they 
were able to interpret from their own experience 
the details of Christ’s teaching (cf. Ac 5°, 1 Jn 5° 
with Jn 15%; Ac 9%! with Jn 14%; 1 P 44, Ja 4° 
with Jn 14-17), They realized that as apostles 
bey were specially endowed with the Spirit of 
God ; to practise a deception upon them in their 
apostolic character was to attempt to deceive the 
Holy Spirit, and therefore to lie to God (Ac 5? *: 9); 
when they and other officers of the Church took 
counsel on matters of discipline, the Holy Spirit 
shared their deliberations and their judgment 
(Ac 15%); to them, as apostles, belonged the 

ower of imparting the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

y the laying on of their hands (Ac 8" 19°, cf. He 
6°) ; individually, they were conscious of receiving 
direct communications from the Holy Spirit (Ac 
11? 13? 16° 7), But they recognized also that the 
gift belonged to the whole Church and to every 
member obit, (Aci22 10547 120-16) 135211589) his 
fact was evidenced, not merely by miraculous 
manifestations (Ac 10% 198), but by the new life 
of the Christian brotherhood. Miracles might 
have chiefly attracted attention in the first days, 
but even then the practical wisdom and joyful 
spirit of the common Christian life were seen to be 
fruits of the Spirit of Christ (Ac 6° 13°") ; and the 
maturer experience of the Apostolic Church realized 
that the Holy Spirit is the source of Christian 
holiness (1 P 1), the inspirer of prayer (Jude ”°), 
the means of an abiding union between Christ and 
Christians (1 Jn 3% 4"), the pledge of future glory 
in the presence of God (1 P 44). 

(8) It is, however, to the Epistles of St. Paul 
that we must turn for the fullest treatment which 
the doctrine of the Spirit receives within the limits 
of the NT. Not that St. Paul sets himself to con- 
struct a philosophy of religion in which the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to God, to the Church, and to 
the human soul receives scientific treatment. He 
treats the whole subject incidentally and in con- 
nexion with his argument, or with the practical 
interests of the communities he is addressing. 
But he treats it with an insight, a freshness, and 
a precision due partly to his unique experience, 
partly to the intensity of his interest in the gospel 
and its workings upon human nature. There is a 
manifest progress in the apostle’s handling of this 
subject which corresponds to the progress in his own 
life and work. In the earliest group of Epistles 
(1 and 2 Th) he scarcely exceeds the usual teaching 
of the first generation. He connects the gift of 
the Holy Spirit with spiritual power (1 Th 1°) and 
joy (v.°), with moral purity (1 Th 4°) and religious 
consecration (2 Th 2}°); he offers practical guidance 
in reference to the miraculous yapicuara, warning 
believers against indiscriminately accepting all 
prophetic utterances on the one hand, and despis- 
ing them all upon the other, and thus quenching 
the heavenly fire (1 Th 5%, cf. 2 Th 2’). One 
interesting verse shows that he recognized in 
human nature an element corresponding to the 
Divine Spirit, and fitted to be the sphere of His 
operations (1 Th 5% sway 7d mvedua). The next 
group of letters (Ro, 1, 2 Co, Gal) carries us into 


the heart of his teaching on this subject, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of what is largely a new 
revelation. In these Epistles, St. Paul, starting 
with his conception of the human spirit (Ro 1°, 
1 Co 2", Gal 6°), sometimes places the Spirit of 
God in sharp contrast with the spirit of man, 
whilst in other places he exhibits the two in close 
correspondence and co-operation. Instances of the 
former point of view will be found in Ro 8% 26, 
1 Co Z.c., Gal 48. In such passages the distinct 
personality of the Divine Spirit comes strongly 
into view ; the Spirit of God bears witness with 
the spirits of men (Ro 8%), helps our infirmity, 
and makes entreaty for us with sighs too deep for 
words (imepevruyxdver crevaypots ddadjrots, Ro 8%), 
calling from the depth of our hearts upon the 
Father (Gal 4°, cf. Ro 8!5); while at the same time 
He abides within the life of God, searching the 
depths of the Divine Nature and counsels, even as 
the human spirit is privy to the inmost thoughts 
of man (1 Co 2"), The Spirit of God is, from St. 
Paul’s point of view, uncreated and divine, for it 
is internal to the Essence of God. Where the 
Spirit dwells and works, God dwells and works 
(1 Co 36 6°, 2 Co 3%) ; it is by the Spirit that God 
is immanent in men. Yet the identification is 
not so complete as to exclude a true distinction 
between the Spirit and other Persons in God. The 
Holy Ghost is the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Christ from the dead (Ro 81), «.e. the Father ; 
He is also the Spirit of Christ (Ro 87), not merely 
because He anointed the Messiah, but on account of 
His personal relation to the Son of God (Gal 4°) ; He 
is the Spirit of the Son. Lastly, the three Persons 
are named in the same sentence as distinct hypo- 
stases (2 Co 134). In a few passages the Spirit of 
Christ in St. Paul appears to mean either our 
Lord’s human spirit (Ro 14 kara rvedua ayiwovrys : 
see Sanday-Headlam, ad loc., and Westcott on He 
9'4), or His pre-existent nature (2 Co 3!" 6 dé Kdpos 
To wvebud éorw), or His risen life (1 Co 15* 6 écxaros 
"Addu [éyévero] eis mve}ua Sworovodv); in other con- 
texts the Holy Spirit is identified with Christ, 
because it is through the Spirit that the ascended 
Lord dwells in the Church and operates in believers 
(Ro 8°), But the ambiguity rarely occurs; in 
the great majority of cases the distinctness of the 
Persons is clearly seen, and the reader can dis- 
criminate between the spiritual nature of Christ, 
and the Spirit who anointed Him and is one with 
Him in the unity of God. 

But by far the larger number of St. Paul’s 
references to the Spirit in these Epistles are con- 
cerned with His operations on the spirit of man. 
Living in an age of physical manifestations, the 
apostle does not ignore the miraculous gifts (Ro 
126 1538-18, 1 Co 12. 14, Gal 3°), and in one place 
(1Co /.c.) he treats of these at length; they, too, 
are xaplouara (Ro 1 12% 1 Co I’, cf. Lightfoot, 
Notes, etc. p. 148 f.), but not the chiefest or best 
(1 Co 12% 131), or the most abiding. The per- 
manent results of the Spirit’s coming are faith, 
hope, and love (1 Co 13%); its normal fruits are 
the virtues which make up the fulness of the 
Christian life (Gal 5-3). The Holy Spirit con- 
secrates even the human body which has received 
the sacramental pledges of His presence, and has 
thus become the temple of God (1 Co 31% 6) ; and 
He will hereafter raise it up in the likeness of 
Christ’s resurrection (Ro 8"), a spiritual body (1 Co 
1542-44), not liable to corruption or death. But His 
special sphere is the human spirit. Here His in- 
dwelling already works a new life, answering to 
the life of the Risen Christ (Ro 8? 10%). | This life 
of the Spirit in man is pre-eminently a life of son- 
ship towards God; those who follow it possess 
the privileges of sons in the divine family (Ro 
8); they are joint heirs of the Heir of all things 
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(Ro 817, cf. Mt 21*8, He 12), brethren of the First- 
born of God (Ro 8”). If the sonship is secured by 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection, it is mani- 
fested and sealed by the gift of the Spirit, who is 
the rvedua vioPeclas (Ro 8:16, Gal 44-5). He creates 
in the adopted sons a character corresponding to 
their new relation to God and to Christ (Ro 87% *), 
by a renewal of the mind which works a trans- 
formation in their lives (Ro 12? perauoppotcbe 77 
dvakawice. Tod vods), and has the effect of engray- 
ing the divine will, once written on tables of 
stone, upon hearts of flesh which will retain the 
impression and translate it into human life (2 Co 
3°). Yet all these operations of the Spirit are but 
the foretaste of greater things tocome. The gift 
of the Spirit already received by the Church is 
the dapx7 (Ro 8*)—the first-fruits of the harvest 
yet to be reaped; the present indwelling of the 
Spirit in the heart is the dppaBwy (2 Co 1? 5°)—the 
first instalment of the fuller life, and the earnest 
that it is to follow (on the word dpp. see Lightfoot, 
Notes, p. 323). Of the Spirit’s future work the 
resurrection of the body will form a true part, for 
the reanimation of man’s physical nature is at once 
a proper function of the ‘Giver of life’ (Ro 8”), 
and the manifestation of our adoption into the 
divine family (Ro 8’). But the resurrection itself 
is but a fresh departure in the history of the race ; 
beyond it there lies an immeasurable life of progress 
unfettered by sin and death, ‘the liberty of the glory 
of the sons of God’ (Ro 8); and of this also St. 
Paul regards the Holy Spirit as the motive power. 

In some of these contexts it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether by zvedua the apostle means the 
Spirit of God in man, or the spirit of man under 
the influence of the Spirit of God. The question 
arises especially in passages which contrast the 
Spirit with the flesh (Ro 8%, Gal 5°). The cdpé is 
human nature on its weak and mortal side; is then 
the mvedua, which is opposed to it, the same nature 
in its victory over death and sin? Lightfoot (on 
Gal 51”) is disposed to reject this view : ‘Through- 
out this passage,’ he writes, ‘the mvedua is evi- 
dently the Divine Spirit, for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in direct an- 
tagonism to the flesh.’ This is, of course, true; 
but the objection does not apply to the inter- 
pretation which regards mvedua as the human 
spirit Influenced by and so far identified with the 
Spirit of God. On the whole this interpretation 
seems preferable, although it is clear that in both 
places the apostle’s thought passes at times from 
one meaning of the word to another, refusing to be 
bound by an absolute rule (cf. Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, p. 196). A somewhat similar antithesis 
of mvevwatixds and Wuyixds (1 Co 24, ef. 15*) pre- 
sents the same difficulty. The wuxixds is under 
the control of the Yvyx%, or lower rational nature ; 
in the mvevuarixds the mvedua, the higher nature, 
the understanding and the will guided by the 
Spirit of God, has the ascendant. Here, again, 
we cannot exclude the thought either of the Divine 
Spirit or the spirit of the man; the two are re- 
garded as in their operation one, and the one term 
covers both, although the human spirit is in the 
foreground of the thought. Similarly, in the anti- 
thesis of rvedua and ypdupa (Ro 2” 7°, 2 Co 3§), the 
heart of the contrast lies in the opposition of the 
external to the spiritual ; and while rvedua points 
to the action of the personal Spirit, who is the 
Giver of spiritual life, its precise meaning must 
be determined by the context. In the two former 
passages the reference seems to be to the spirit of 
man under divine influence; in the latter, to the 
new life of the Spirit which characterizes the 
gospel as compared with a dispensation of external 
law. Even the law has its spiritual element, for 
it was written by the finger of God (Ro 7! 6 véuos 
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mvevparixds éorwv), and its righteous judgments find 
an echo in the life of the spiritual man (Ro 8%); 
but, considered as a mere edict, it stands in direct 
opposition to the Spirit (Gal 58), whose sphere 
is in the heart of the inner man; and he who 
is guided by the Spirit is emancipated from the 
external control which he no longer needs. 

When we pass from the Epistles of the third 
missionary journey to those of the Roman im- 

risonment and the later ‘pastoral’ Epistles, we 
find the apostle’s point of view somewhat modified. 
The intensity of his interest in the individual life 
has now been supplemented by a new interest in 
the unity and catholicity of the Church (cf. Hort, 
Romans and Ephesians, p. 128 ft.; Ecclesia, p. 135f.). 
He touches on the relations of the Spirit to the indi- 
vidual with a freshness of conception which shows 
that he is as keenly impressed as ever with their 
primary importance (Eph 1114 4% 617-2, Ph 1%, 
Col 17, 2 Ti 1); yet it is as the Spirit of the 
universal Church that he now specially delights 
to contemplate the Holy Ghost. To some extent 
this position had been occupied in 1 Co, but there 
‘he is dealing with the Ecclesia of a single city, 
. . . in the Epistle to the Ephesians he is dealing 
with the universal Ecclesia’ (Hort, p. 141). The 
Spirit is in these later Epistles the bond of Catholic 
unity (Eph 4°-4, cf. 215, Ph 2+), the source of minis- 
terial gifts (Eph 4712, 2 Ti 17) and sacramental 
grace (Tit 3°). Thus the teaching of the earlier 
Epistles finds its complement in that of the later, 
where it appears that the same divine gift which 
sanctifies and perfects the individual member of 
Christ, is the bond of corporate eee! and the 
source and support of the common life which 
animates the whole body of the Church. 

(y) One book of the NT remains. The Apoca- 
lypse returns to the standpoint of the OT when 
it represents the Holy Spirit in the light of the 
Spirit of prophecy (Rev 1?° 2’ etc., 47 14% 192° 22°), 
Yet incidentally it takes up St. Paul’s later view. 
What the Spirit says, He says to the Churches 
(Rev 27-11-17. 29 31. 6.18.22) For each of the Churches 
He has a separate message (Rev 1‘ 3! 4° 5°); the 
sevenfold gift of God (Rev 14 3! 4° 58) fulfils its 
work in each Christian brotherhood as in each 
Christian soul under different conditions, and with 
partial and fragmentary results varying according 
to the measure in which it is bestowed, and the 
manner in which it is received. To the universal 
Church the Spirit bears another relation: He co- 
operates with it in its witness to Christ ; His voice 
is joined with that of the bride in calling for the 
bridegroom’s return (Rey 221), Yet in this book of 
world-wide and time-long interests the need of the 
individual is not overlooked, and the last mention of 
the Spirit in the Apocalypse refers to it (Rev 2217» 
6 day épxyécOw 6 Pwr AaBETW Vdwp fwis Swpedv). 

Summary.—It may be well briefly to summarize 
the results of this examination of the teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments upon the subject of 
the Holy Spirit. “ 

The first chapter of Genesis represents the Divine 
Spirit as co-operating with the Divine Word in the 
ordering of the cosmos; the last chapter of the 
Apocalypse. represents Him as speaking in the 
Universal Shurch. There are few of the inter- 
mediate books which contribute nothing to the 
doctrine of the Spirit. In every section of the 
Canon He fills a prominent and important place. 

If it be asked what the Bible teaches with 
regard to the essential nature of the Holy Spirit, 
the answer is on one point explicit and unanimous. 
The Holy Spirit is, in the strict sense of the word, 
divine. No biblical writer yields any support to 
the Arian conception of a created Intelligence 
above the angels but inferior to the Son, to whom 
the name ‘Spirit of God’ is improperly applied. 
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But to the further inquiry, whether this Divine 
Spirit is a person, the reply, if on the whole 
decisive, does not come with equal clearness from 
the earlier and the later books. The Old Testa- 
ment attributes personality to the Spirit only in so 
far as it identifies the Spirit of God with God Him- 
self, peent and operative in the world or in men. 
But the teaching of Christ and of the apostles, whilst 
accentuating the personal attributes of the Spirit, 
distinguishes the Spirit from the Father and the 
Son. The baptismal formula comprehends the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the Unity 
of the Name which consecrates and claims for 
itself the whole life of man. 

On the office and work of the Holy Spirit the 
Canon throws fuller light, for here a more pre- 
cise knowledge is necessary to the well-being of 
the Church. But here again the revelation is 
progressive, corresponding in its growth to the 
growing needs of men. The Spirit appears first in 
connexion with the cosmogony of Genesis, and the 
writers of the Old Testament frequently refer to 
His work in sustaining and renewing physical life. 
But the Hebrew Canon attributes to Him also the 
endowment of human nature with intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, and especially regards Him as the 
source of the great gift of prophecy. It speaks of 
Him as the author of moral purity and religious 
consecration. Lastly, it foretells the coming of an 
ideal King, a perfect Servant of God, in whom the 
Spirit should rest in His fulness, and an exten- 
sion of the Spirit’s gifts in the last days to the 
whole nation and to the world. At this point the 
New Testament takes up the thread of the revela- 
tion. The Synoptic Gospels show how the ideals 
of the Old Testament were fulfilled in the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
predicts the mission of the Spirit to the Church ; 
the Acts and Epistles relate the fulfilment of His 
mission in the experience of the Apostolic Church. 
We are permitted to see how it has changed the 
whole spiritual order, raising a new Israel out 
of the old, transforming an elect nation into a 
Catholic Church, pouring new life into the body 
of the disciples, sanctifying individual wills, carry- 
ing conviction to the world, and guiding believers 
into the fulness of the truth. In St. Paul’s 
writings the biblical doctrine of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit reaches its completion. The 
apostle sees in the Spirit of Christ the source 
a the vital unity which inspires the Church, the 
quickening and compacting power of the new 
creation. But he teaches with equal clearness 
that the Spirit has come to regenerate and restore 
the personal life of each of the baptized, dwelling 
in the body as His temple, identifying Himself 
with the human spirit in its struggle with the 
flesh and its striving after God, until He has 
perfected the nature which the Son of God re- 
deemed and has raised it to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 
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HOMAM.—See HremMaAm. 
HOMER.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HOMICIDE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. i. p. 521%, 


HONEST, HONESTY.—These words have greatly 
deteriorated in the three centuries that lie be- 
tween us and the issue of AV. What they mean 
now we know ; then they meant something nearly 
approaching the meaning of the Latin words from 
which they come. Honestus (from honos, ‘ honour’) 
had two meanings in Latin: (1) ‘Regarded with 
honour,’ ‘honourable’; (2) ‘Bringing honour,’ 
‘ becoming,’—and those are just the meanings of 
‘honest’ as it is used in AV. The word had at 
the time a special, one might almost say technical, 
meaning when used of women: it meant ‘chaste.’ 
Thus in his chapter in The Profane State (v. 1. 
p. 359) on ‘The Harlot,’ T. Fuller speaks of her 
crisping and curling and the like, and then adds, 
‘I must confesse some honest women may go thus, 
but no whit the honester for going thus.’ And 
this is of course his meaning in The Holy Warre 
(ii. 46, p. 106), ‘ Thus Jerusalem, after it had four- 
score and eight yeares been enjoyed by the Chris- 
tians, by Gods just judgement was taken again by 
the Turks. What else could be expected? Sinne 
reigned in every corner; there was scarce one 
honest woman in the whole citie of Jerusalem.’ 
And this meaning occurs once in AV, 2 Es 16% 
‘Like as a whore envieth a right honest and 
virtuous woman,’ though the adj. so tr? is so 
general a one as idoneus, ‘proper.’ With that 
exception ‘honest’ means either (1) honourable, 
or (2) becoming. 

Neither adj., adv., nor subst. occurs in OT, a 
fact not without significance in comparing the OT 
ethies with that of Apocr.and NT. The commonest 
word tr? ‘honest’ is xadés, which means ‘seemly ’ 
or ‘becoming,’ but with an ethical content en- 
abling it to describe such character or conduct as 
deserves respect or esteem. So To 5% 77, Wis 42, 
2 Mac 6%, Lk 84, Ro 1217, 2 Co 82 137,1 P22 RV 
retains ‘honest’ in T0587’, Lk 8%; gives ‘honour- 
able’ in Wis 4, Ro 12!’, 2 Co 874 137; ‘his excel- 
lent education’ for ‘his most honest education’ in 
2 Mac 6%; and ‘seemly behaviour’ for ‘honest 
conversation’ (dvacrpop?) xad7) in 1 P 2, In Sir 
2914 the adj. evoxjuwr, ‘decorous,’ is tr? ‘honest’ 
(omitted in RV); and in 29 dyaGds, ‘good’ (as 
RY); while, lastly, in Ph 48 the word is ceuyés, for 
which we scarcely have an equivalent adj. (RV 
‘honourable,’ RVYm ‘reverend’).* 

These two meanings of ‘honest’ may be illus- 
trated thus: (1) Honourable, Ac 17 Wyc. ‘And 
sotheli manye of hem bilevyden, and of hethen 
wymmen honeste (some MSS ‘honest heithen 
wymmen’), and men not fewe’; Ru 1” Coy. 
‘There was a kinsman also of the kynred of Eli 
Melech Naemis huszbande, whose name was Boos, 
which was an honest man’; North, Plutarch, p. 
894, ‘Now as the Rhodians were desirous to be 
ridde of this warre, and that Demetrius also was 
willing to take an honest occasion to do it, the 
Ambassadours of the Athenians came happily to 
serve both their desires.’ T. Fuller (Holy Warre, 
y. 7, p. 239) speaks of ‘terms honest and honour- 
able’; and Rutherford (Letters, No. 56) says, 
‘There is no quarrel more honest or honourable 


* The best rendering, says Vincent (Intern. Crit. Com.), is 
‘venerable’ (as AVm), if divested of its conventional implica- 
tion of age. And he notices that Matthew Arnold (God and the 
Bible, p. xxii) suggests ‘nobly serious,’ as opposed to zoiiges, 
‘lacking intellectual seriousness.’ ‘Honest’ is Tindale 's word, 
whom all the VSS follow; Wyc. has ‘chaste,’ Ellicott chooses 
‘seemly.’? See also J. A. Clapperton in Preacher's Magazine, 
villi. 457. 
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than to suffer for truth.’ (2) Becoming: Tindale, 
Pent., Prologe, ‘And beholde how righteous, 
howe honest and howe due a thinge it is by nature 
that every man love his brother unfaynedly even 
as him selfe, for his fathers sake.’ So Is 521 Cov. 
‘Put on thine honest rayment o Terusalem, thou 
citie of the holy one’; and Golding, Calvin’s Job, 
p- 571 (on 321-2), «There is a certaine honest 
comelinesse to be kept.’ : , 

The adv. honestly is the tr® in Sir 22° of év dya67 
(‘If children live honestly,’ év dya07 fw) ; in2 Mac 
12% and He 135 (Amer. RV ‘honourably’) of cadGs ; 
and in Ro 13%, 1 Th 4” of evoxnudvws, ‘decorously 
(Amer. RV ‘ becomingly ’). 

The subst. honesty occurs only in 1 Ti 2? ‘that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty’ (€v rdoy evoeBela kal ceuvdrnrr, RV 
‘in all godliness and gravity’). For the Eng. 
word cf. Joy, An Apology to W. Tindale (Arber’s 
ed. p. 19), ‘Tindale shulde have goten hym more 
honesty and lesse shame yf he had writen once 
lesse to the reader’; and North, Plutarch, p. 852, 
‘The great force of Demosthenes eloquence. . 
did so inflame the Thebans courage with desire of 
honour, that it trode under their feete all maner 
of considerations, and did so ravish them with the 
love and desire of honesty, that they cast at their 
heeles all feare of danger.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HONEY.—See Foon, vol. ii. p. 37°. 


HOODS is AV tr in Is 3” of an article of female 
attire, designated by the Heb. term ninxy. RV 
has turbans, and there can be little doubt that 
this is the correct rendering, and that it might 
have been introduced into the text of RV in Job 
2914 and Is 623 (AV, RV ‘diadem’), as well as in 
Zec 3° (AV, RV ‘mitre’). The derivation from 
zanaph gives the meaning of something wrapped 
round, as the similar Arab. liffeh, ‘turban-band,’ 
is taken from laff, ‘to wrap round.’ In the East 
the head-covering is usually a protection against 
heat rather than against cold. The habit of keep- 
ing the head always covered makes it sensitive 
to cold, and during a time of severe weather 
Orientals cover their heads with shawls, after the 
manner of hoods, but it is not a permanent article 
of dress. See DRESS, vol. i. p. 626». 

G..M. MACKIE. 

HOOK represents various words in both Heb. and 
Arab., and sometimes the meaning is very different 
from what is usually understood by the Eng. word 
hook. 4. The hooks (o%)) used in the tabernacle 
(Ex 26° etc.) are, in the Arab. VS, tr. by a word 
(ruzaz) which means a hook or ring with a spike 
for being driven into wood. 2. In 2 K 19%, Is 37”, 
Job 41’, Ezk 291, the Arab. VS has ring (khazd- 
met) as tr. of nn or nin. The ring meant in 
these passages is one which is put in the nose 
of a wild animal to bring it under control. In 
Syria gipsies frequently lead bears about among 
the villages by means of ropes fastened to rings 
inserted in the cartilage of the nose. In Ezk 
384 no is tr. in Arab. shakimat, the bit of the 
bridle of a horse. 3. In Ezk 40% onpy (gutters ?) 
is tr. in Arab. madzib. 4. Pruning-hooks (77D, 
Arab. mandjil), Is 24 18°, Mic 48, J1 3 In Syria 
pruning-hooks are somewhat like the reaping- 
hooks or sickles used in England, only very much 
smaller. The handle is of steel, and of the same 
piece as the blade. It is hollow, and, when the 
pruning-hook is used to cut down thorns, a long 
stick is thrust into the hollow handle. 5, Fish- 
hooks (73x, vo Am 4’, non Job 411, Is 198, Hab 1»; 
d-ykuorpov, Mt 17%). 6. Flesh-hooks (251 or [maby] 
Ex 278, Nu 444,18 23-4; Arab. minshal), with two 
or three prongs for lifting meat out of a pot. 

W. CARSLAW. 
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HOOPOE (np dikhiphath, éroy, upupa, AV 
lapwing).—This bird is mentioned only in the list 
of unclean birds (Lv 117°, Dt 148). It is generally 
admitted that the hoopoe, Upupa epops, L., is the 
bird intended. It migrates to Egypt and_ the 
Sahara in the winter, but returns to Pal. and Syria 
at the beginning of March, and spreads suddenly 
over the whole country. The Arabs call it hudhud 
from its cry. Its Gr. and Lat. names are derived 
from its habit of inspecting the ground. The head 
of the hoopoe is depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. It was supposed by the ancients, as also 
the modern Arabs, to search the ground for hidden 
wells and springs. This opinion is based on its 
habit of bending its head downwards, and alternately 
erecting and depressing its crest. The Arabs say 
that it reveals these secrets. In reality it is seek- 
ing its food, which consists of small insects and 
worms. It resorts to dunghills, finding it easy to 
dig out the insects from the dung. But this is by 
no means its exclusive source of supply. Perhaps 
it was this habit which caused it to be regarded as 
unclean in the Mosaic law. It is not now con- 
sidered unfit for food. It is often shot, or caught 
on bird-lime, and sold with other game birds. 
Tristram says that the Arabs call it the ‘doctor 
bird.’ Its general colour is russet, but the wings 
and tail are black, with white bars. The feathers 
of the crest are 2 in. long, and black-tipped. It 
is as large as a thrush. G. E. Post. 


HOPE.—AY tr of the following Heb. and Gr. 
words :— 

1. ny3(vb.), YZ (noun), Job 62, Ps 169 (nya) correctly tra by 
RV ‘in safety’); cf. ny2D Jer 177, pines Ec 94 (elsewhere only 
2 K 1819=Is 364). The vb. nD3 (root perh. =‘ repose oneself on’) 
is very common in OT. AV generally tr. by ‘trust.’ 2 bp 
(from root=‘ thick,’ ‘fat’) Job 814 3124, Ps 787. It is best trd 
‘confidence’ (so AV, RV. in Pr 326, its only other occurrence in 
this sense). The form nbos occurs Job 46. 3. ADMD Jer1717, JI 
316 (better RV ‘refuge’; so frequently in Pss). 4 PD, Mpa 
Ezr 102, Job 48, etc. (the root mp is the frequent ‘ wait for (on) 
J”’ of OT). 5. 6. Practically synonymous with this are bm 
(vb., Niph., Pi., Hiph.), nonin (noun), Job 61, Ezk 136, Ps $124 
and oft., Pr 1312, and 11¥ (vb.), 12% (noun), Ps 119116. 166 1465, 
Est 91, Is 3818 (root meaning ‘look closely at,’ Neh 218.15), 7, 
bin (root=‘writhe’), ‘wait anxiously,’ La 326 (cf. Gn 810 [?], Jg 
825, Mic 112, Job 3514, Ps 377, Est 44). 

In NT the noun is iAz/s and the vb. iar%w, always of favour- 
able expectation (contrast iaris rovnpé of LXX, Is 2819). In He 
1023 ‘the profession of our faith’ should be ‘ the confession of 
our hope’ (ri éworoyiay ris EATIde5). 

The second in St. Paul’s triumvirate of graces 
(1 Co 138) has attracted less attention than its 
companions. With respect to the nature of hope 
in general, faith is its inseparable condition; in 
He 111 ‘foundation’ might almost be substituted 
for ‘assurance.’ But its distinctive feature is 
desire of future good. Hope may accordingly be 
defined as desire of future good, accompanied b 
faith in its realization. The object both of fait 
and of hope is something unseen. Faith has 
regard equally to past, present, or future, while no 
doubt in Scripture referring mainly to the future 
(see, however, He 11°). Hope is directed only to 
the future., Expectation differs from hope in 
referring either to good or evil things, and there- 
fore lacks the element of desire. 

In the nature of things the grace of hope is 
peculiarly prominent in OT. That was the time 
of promise and prophecy, ours is the time of fulfil- 
ment (Mt 131”). Everything then had a forward 
look. The Heb. golden age lay in the future. 
The pious Hebrew was a minor (Gal 43). It is 
quite in keeping with the old economy that the 
element of faith or confidence which is latent in 
hope was especially active. In OT Luther often 
renders ‘hope’ by ‘trust.’ It is often hard to say 
whether faith or desire is most prominent (Ps 38!® 
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78’ etc.). ‘These all died in faith’ is almost equi- 
valent to ‘These all died in hope’ (He 112%), They 
‘endured as seeing him who is invisible’ (v.2”). It 
is often said that the hope of OT believers was 
directed less to spiritual than to temporal good, 
such as health, riches, victory; but this is onl 
partially true. Spiritual aspiration cannot well 

€ purer or stronger than in passages like Ps 63! 
17"; and fonneel good is not forbidden to Chris- 
tian hope (Mt 6%). Heb. hope, no less than Chris- 
tian, was set on God (Ps 3318: 22 424 ete.). Jeremiah 
beautifully addresses J” as ‘the hope of Israel’ 
(148 173%). If in NT St. Peter is the apostle of 
hope,—not so much because of frequent express 
references (1 P 1°-1%-21 315) as from the general 
strain of his teaching,—in OT Jeremiah may be 
called the prophet of hope for the same reason 
(177-507) ; his hope was deeply spiritual in nature 
(3155, He 1016), 

In NT hope is wider in range, more definitely 
spiritual in contents, and is attended with greater 
certainty. It is a ‘better hope,’ because grounded 
on ‘a better covenant which hath been enacted on 
better promises’ (He 7!9 85). The blessings it seeks 
are not limited to the future life, but include all 
that is promised to faith in the present life. Or, 
to speak more correctly, distinctions of present 
and future are often ignored in Scripture. The 
divine promises and Christian aspiration refer to 
both (1 Co 29, Ph3!?14). Still, the perfect blessings 
of the future life are often definitely referred to, 

iving peculiar magnificence to Christian hope (Ro 
5? 841-25, Tit 24 etc.). If St. Peter is the apostle, 
St. Paul is the theologian of this grace. Very 
significantly, as the prophets make J” the ground 
of human hope, St. Pant makes Christ the ground 
(1 Co 15%, 1 Ti L', Col 1%). More specifically, 
Christ’s resurrection is the irrefragable seal of hope 
(1Co 15, 1P 1%); hence it is a ‘living hope.’ 
Christian hope accompanies a state of peace with 
God, is attested by experience, and certain of 
glorious fulfilment because arising out of a sense 
of God’s fatherly love to us (Ro 5'*). It is equally 
with faith a factor in the process of salvation (Ro 
84t.), It isaspring of ceaseless joy (Ro 5°12). Its 
object is salvation or eternal life, or the glory of 
God (Tit 1? 3’, 1 Th 58, Ro 5?). Its expression is 

atient doing and suffering (1 Th 1°, He 64% 121). 
Hove is aptly called ‘an anchor of the soul,’ stay- 
ing it amid the buffetings of earthly change 
(He 6°), St. Paul puts the final honour on this 
grace by placing it above faith, and only below 
love (1 Cor 13%), Like its sister graces, it con- 
tinues in the future life, because the bliss of that 
life is capable of endless increase. When God is 
called ‘the God of hope,’ it must be as the author, 
not the subject of hope (Ro 15%). St. John has only 
one reference to hope, describing it as a motive to 
personal sanctification (1 Jn 3%). ‘Fulness of hope’ 
(He 6") accompanies ‘fulness of faith’ (10) and 
‘fulness of understanding’ (Col 27). Hope stands 
sometimes for its object (Eph 138, Col 15, Tit 23%). 

J. S. BANKS. 

HOPHNI (357, B ‘O¢gvei, A ‘Ogvi; the meaning 
‘fighter’ suggested by Gesenius [Thes. p. 506] is 
very doubtful), and Phinehas, ‘the two sons of 
Eli, priests unto the Lorp at Shiloh’ (18 1°).* 
They are described as ‘men of Belial (2.e. worth- 
less, unprincipled men) who knew not the Lorp, 
nor the due of the priests from the people’ (1S 2% 
RVm, following the reading of the Versions and 
most moderns). The particular sin of which the 
sons of Eli were guilty lay in their abuse of their 

* Possibly, the account here given is incomplete. Wellhausen 
(Biich. Sam. 35) points out that the sons of Eli are mentioned 
before he himself has been introduced. Thenius and Kloster- 
mann insert ‘ Eli and’ with the LXX ; more probably we should 
read simply ‘and Eli, priest unto the Lorp, was there’ (Budde, 
Richter u. Samuel, p. 196). 
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privileges as priests, in that they claimed more 
than the customary share of the sacrifices, and 
further insisted on having it when, and as, they 
leased, so that ‘men abhorred the offering of the 

ORD’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 216; Wellhausen, 
Proleg. pp. 68, 153f.). The further charge of 
licentiousness which is brought against them (1S 
2) is most probably due to a later editor; the 
clause is wanting in the LXX, and is omitted by 
Wellh., Budde, Driver, and Klostermann. The 
mild rebuke of their father had no effect on their 
evil practices, and, in consequence, a curse is 
pronounced against the house of Eli, first by an 
unknown prophet (1S 277%), and afterwards by 
the youthful Samuel (1S 314-18), In accordance 
with the sign given in the former prophecy, Hophni 
and Phinehas both perished in the battle with the 
Philistines at Aphek, whither they had accom- 
panied the ark of God (1S 44; in 44 read ‘and 
the two sons of Eli, H. and P., were with the 
ark of the covenant of God’). 

The history of the house of Eli which is given 
in 18 1-4 clearly belongs to the later (E) of the 
two documents from which the books of Samuel 
(see SAMUEL, BOOKS OF) are mainly compiled ; but 
it is probable that the narrative has in parts been 
expanded (esp. in 18 2?7-36*) by a later Deutero- 
nomistic editor. J. F. STENNING. 


HOPHRA (Heb. y153; LXX Ovdadp}; Herod. 
’"Arpins; Manetho Ovagpis).—The Egyptian origi- 
nal, whence the other forms were derived, is 
Wh-ib-r' (see p. 656? note, vol. i. of this DB). 
The name of this king—the fourth of the 26th 
or Saite Dynasty—occurs but once in the Bible 
(Jer 44°°); yet his influence upon Jewish history 
was considerable. He was the son and successor 
of Psammetichus II, and reigned from 588 to 569. 
Although Hophra-Apries is mentioned on numer- 
ous Egyptian monuments, there is an almost com- 
plete dearth of native documents from which to 
reconstruct his history. Material, however, for 
the two chief episodes of his reign is supplied, on 
the one hand by the contemporary prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and on the other by 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt not much more than 
a century later. 

The constant ambition of the Saite Pharaohs 
was the recovery for Egypt of her ancient position 
of suzerainty in Asia. In this none of them had 
hitherto been more than temporarily successful; the 
Syrian conquests of Necho had been cancelled by 
the revival of Babylonian power under Nebuchad- 
rezzar, while in the next reign—that of Psamme- 
tichus I1—we hear of no campaigns except in 
Nubia. But, on the accession of Apries, an Asiatic 
policy became again the king’s main interest. A 
favourable opportunity seemed to be offered by a 
return to power of the patriotic faction in Judah, 
and the consequent revolt of Zedekiah. The 
Babylonian force sent to punish this display of 
independence was compelled, by the appearance 
in the south of an Egyptian army, to desist from 
the siege of Jerusalem (586). The check, however, 
was but momentary. Apries does not appear to 
have ventured a battle, and the Jews once more 
learned the value of Egypt’s friendship. While 
their Egyptian allies withdrew, Jerusalem fell, 
and the aglow: wreaked their vengeance on 

*The text of this section is in considerable confusion, and 
the meaning can be extracted only with difficulty. The two 
events which are foretold are : (1) the almost entire destruction 
of Eli’s house (v.31, referring to the massacre of the priests at 
Nob, 18 2217-20); (2) the raising up of a faithful priest (v.%, 
referring to the appointment of Zadok in the place of Abiathar, 
the great-great-grandson of Eli, by Solomon, 1K 227), The 
sign given in attestation of the prophecy (v.*4) is the death of 
Hophni and Phinehas in one day. See Wellhausen, Der Text 
der Biicher Sam. p. 48f.; Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 32. ; 
Budde, op. cit. p. 1998. 
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the nation. Nevertheless, the succeeding years of 
anarchy and bloodshed in Judah induced many of 
the remaining inhabitants to quit their homes and 
fly to Egypt for protection. Aries received them 
and settled them in the frontier fortress of Daphne 
(Tahpanhes, Tell Defeneh), in the eastern Delta, 
the station of one of the mercenary corps of Ionians 
and Carians who formed at the time the strength 
of the Egyptian armies. Certain remains of build- 
ings on this site have been identified with the pave- 
ment, etc., referred to by Jeremiah (48°), who him- 
self shared the Egyptian exile of his countrymen. 

The much discussed inscription, in which some 
have recognized a reference to Nebuchadrezzar’s 
punitive expedition to Egypt and to the reign of 
Apries, more probably relates merely the repres- 
sion of some internal revolt (see Mg. Zeitschr. 
1884, 87, 93); while the cuneiform fragment, 
claimed as corroborative evidence for the same 
event, can be so regarded only on the hypothesis 
—otherwise unsupported—of a temporary co- 
regency of Apries and Amasis, since the war it 
relates appears to have been directed against the 
latter king. It is curious, though scarcely im- 
portant, that a tradition of Nebuchadrezzar’s in- 
vasion should have survived even into Moham- 
medan times. * 

The event of the reign, of which we hear most 
from Herodotus, is a campaign, undertaken later 
than those in Syria, in response to an appeal by 
the Libyans for help against the encroaching 
Greeks of Cyrene. The expedition was unsuccess- 
ful, and the consequent national resentment led to 
the deposition of Apries in favour of J‘ims-Amasis, 
one of his generals, by whom he and the Greek 
mercenaries were defeated at Momemphis. Apries, 
detained for a time in captivity, was eventually 
given over to popular vengeance and strangled. 

W. E. Crum. 

HOR (MOUNT) (197 75, Arab. Jebel Haroun, 
‘Aaron’s Mount’).—1. A mountain named as a 
stage in Israel’s journey to Canaan (Nu 20” 214 
33°”, Dt 325°), and as the place of Aaron’s death 
(NI Peeper Gaehcbes Dig BR) (Gall 12), “Ane 
modern Jebel Haroun is identified with the 
closing scene of Aaron’s life both by situation 
and by tradition. Mount Hor is stated to be 
situated ‘by the border of the land of Edom’ (Nu 
20°); Eusebius states that ‘Mons Hor, in quo 
mortuus est Aaron, erat juxta urbem Petram’ 
(Onomasticon), which is the case with J. Haroun, 
as Petra lies at its eastern base; and Josephus 
affirms that Aaron’s death occurred on a high moun- 
tain enclosing Petra (Ant. Iv. iv. 7). ‘Tradition 
concurs, and amongst the Arab inhabitants J. 
Haroun is held sacred as the sepulchre of Aaron, 
and a small mosque marks the site. It is fair to 
add that the identity of Hor with Jebel Haroun is 
disputed by Ewald, Knobel, Dillm. (on Nu 20”), 
Sayce (HCM 265), Buhl (Gesch. d. Edomiter, 11f., 
Lex., ‘Ganz falsch die spatere Tradition’), and esp. 
Trumbull (Kadesh-barnea, 128 ff.). 

DESCRIPTION.—On approaching the saddle, or 
watershed, of the Wady el-Arabah from the south, 
the almost unbroken range of the Edomite moun- 
tains opens out to the eastward at Wady Abu 
Kuseibeh, disclosing a wide valley, at the head of 
which is J. Haroun, standing out conspicuously 
amidst an assemblage of broken ridges tumultu- 
ously thrown together, and constituting the frontiers 
of Mount Seir. The mount rises with a bold and 
precipitous front facing the west, flanked by two 
lofty bastions of sandstone standing erect on the 
granitic pedestal, and from its base stretches a wide 
and gently sloping plain, also enclosed by lesser 
heights, upon which we can well picture to our- 
selves the Israelitish host encamped during the 

* See Aba Sdlih, ed. Evetts (Oxf. 1895), p. 83, note. 


solemn period of Aaron’s ascent, and in full view 
of the summit of the mount which was to be his 
tomb ; or (as it is in the narrative) ‘in the eyes of 
all the congregation’ (Nu 20%). Here also we may 
suppose they camped while Moses sent an ambas- 
sage to the king of Edom across the intervening pass 
to ask permission to march through his territory 
(Nu 20"), The summit of the mount is marked 
by a little white mosque supposed to cover the 
tomb of the high priest, and from this point the 
ridge descends gradually eastwards until it breaks 
off in the line of cliffs which enclose the quadrangle 
of Petra, and the channel for the Wady Musa 
which flows through the city (see PETRA). The 
mount is quite inaccessible directly from the west, 
owing to its precipitous face in this direction ; but 
the summit is gained by ascending from the pass 
leading into Petra, called the Wady Haroun, 
which runs along the southern flank of the mount. 
The elevation of the summit is about 4780 feet 
above the Gulf of Akabah, or 6072 feet above the 
surface of the Dead Sea,* and from this point an 
extensive and remarkable view is obtained when 
the atmosphere is clear—towards the south, west, 
and north. In the first direction, the eye follows 
the range of lofty and rugged heights down along 
the side of the Arabah towards the Red Sea ; in the 
second, it looks across the wide plain of the Arabah 
to the white cliffs which bound the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderness of Paran), and across this arid table- 
land itself for many miles towards the horizon ; and 
towards the north, the deep hollow of the Ghor 
may be faintly discerned, with the broken slopes 
of the hills of Southern Palestine bounding the 
view in that direction. Turning to the east, the 
observer marks the white crest of the Arabian 
Desert plateau, sloping steeply downwards into 
the deep hollow of the Wady Mica, in which lies, 
almost hidden from view amongst its red-faced 
cliffs and precipices, Petra, the ancient capital of 
Edom. Such was the scene which met the eyes 
of Aaron ere they closed for ever. His body is sup- 
posed to have been laid in a sepulchre immediately 
below the crest of the mount, and over it stands 
the little white mosque, conspicuous from afar: a 
token of the sacred character of the spot in the 
eyes of the wild inhabitants. 

GEOLOGY. — Mount Hor is formed of reddish 
sandstone and conglomerate (‘Nubian sandstone’ 
of Russegger) of Cretaceous age ; the beds rising in 
a precipitous wall of natural masonry tier above 
tier, and presenting a bold front towards the west. 
These huge beds of sandstone compose the upper 
part of the ridge toa depth of about a thousand 
feet from the summit, where they rest on a solid 
foundation of granite and porphyry of great geologi- 
cal antiquity, associated with which, in some way 
not very clear, are masses of agglomerate, beds of 
ash and dykes of igneous rock, all of volcanic 
origin, but of an age anterior to the Cretaceous 
sandstone. This latter formation dips towards the 
east, and gradually descends in the direction of the 
Wady Musa, where it forms the cliffs which sur- 
round the city of Petra. Along the flanks of the 
escarpment of the Arabian Desert to the eastward 
the sandstdhe formation passes below the white 
marls and limestones of Upper Cretaceous age, 
which form the surface of the plain at a level of 
over 5000 feet above the sea.t 

2. Another mountain called by the same name 
(Nu 34” 8) was to be the northern limit of the in- 
heritance of the tribes of Israel, which was to 
extend from the shore of the Great Sea (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward along the border of Mount Hor 


* As determined by the aneroid observations of Mr. Reginald 
Laurence, Monday, 10th December 1893 (Mount Seir, p. 95). 

+ Hull’s Memoir on the Geology of Arabia Petrea, with Maps 
and Sections (1886). 
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unto the entering in of Hamath (Syria and the 
Lebanon). If Hor be an archaic form of har, Mt. 
Hor signifies some conspicuous height among lesser 
heights ; and when we come to apply this meaning to 
the region of the Lebanon, we cannot remain long in 
doubt as to the special mount indicated. Among 
all the mountains on the borders of Syria and Pales- 
tine, Mount Hermon is pre-eminently the most 
conspicuous and important, owing to its enormous 
mass and great elevation, which reaches 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. On this ground 
we may identify this second Mount Hor with 
Hermon, although Porter (Five Years in Damas- 
cus*, 333), followed by Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 
9), Furrer (ZDPYV viii. 27), and Buhl, prefer Jebel 
Akkar, a N.E. spur of Lebanon. 


LiITERATURE.—Mount Hor in Arabia Petrea has been visited 
by Burckhardt, Léon de Laborde, the Expedition sent out by the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1883-84, by 
Lartet under the Expedition of the Duc de Luynes in 1880, by 
Professor Palmer and Dean Stanley. The principal references 
to authorities are the same as those under the head of Srexa or 
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HORAM (077), king of Gezer, came to the relief 
of Lachish when it was besieged by Joshua, but 
was defeated and slain (Jos 10*). 


HOREB.—See SINAI. 


HOREM (07n).—A city of Naphtali in the moun- 
tains, Jos 19° (see Dillm. ad loc.). The name 
means ‘consecrated’ (cf. Sabzean prop. names 07m, 
oxo, Halévy, Etud. Sab. 471, 504). It is prob. 
to be identified with the modern Hiirah west of 
Kedesh-naphtali. See SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HORESH.—In 1S 23" (cf. 1638) David is found 
‘in the wilderness of Ziph in a (the) wood’ (Avra, 
where 2 and a locale are combined; LXX éy 77 
Kaw7, implying a reading nv3n2; see Driver, Text 
of Sam. ad loc.). 'The word horesh means ‘ wooded 
height’ in Is 179, Ezk 31° (if the text in these two 
passages is correct; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.), 2 Ch 
274, and thisis probably its meaning in 1 8, although 
some would make Horee a proper name, as in 
RVm (see Stade, Gesch. i. 245). J. A. SELBIE. 


HOR-HAGGIDGAD (13737 7h).—A station in the 
journeyings of the Israelites, mentioned only Nu 
3332-23, The Heb., which means the hole or 
cavern of Gidgad, indicates the character of the 
locality, and suggests the land of the Horites, 
or its neighbourhood. The LXX translates 7 dpos 
Tadyd6, reading 7 ‘a mountain.’ See BEEROTH- 
BENE-JAAKAN, GUDGODAH, and EXODUS, § iv. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

HORI (*in).—1. A son of Seir, Gn 36”=1 Ch 1°, 
As Dillmann remarks, the national name appears 
hereasaclanname. 2. The father of Shaphat the 
Simeonite spy, Nu 13°. 


HORITES (7h, AV sometimes Hori, Horims).— 
The predecessors of the Edomites in the country 
of Seir. They were there as early as the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14°). J” destroyed them before the 
sons of Esau, and gave the latter their country 
(Dt 2: 22), There was, however, such a mingling 
of the family of Esau and his Horite (in Gn 36? read 
Horite for Hivite) connexions, that the Horite name 
and descent was preserved (Gn 36, esp. vv.?% 21 29-80), 
They are not explicitly said to be rephaim, as are 
the Emim and the Zamzummim, in Dt 2! 2, but 
from what is there said it is natural to infer that 
they were. Except in Dt 2”, they are spoken of 
as ‘the Horite,’ using the gentilic noun in the 
sing., a form of speech that is never used of the 
other giant peoples; but this can be accounted for 
by the fact just mentioned, that, in their mingling 


with their conquerors, the H. name and descent 
had been preserved, so that, in the time of Moses 
and later, they were properly a people, and not 
merely a race of subordinate men, as in the case of 
the Anakim and others. 

The name Horite is supposed to mean ‘cave- 
dweller’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 38). On the theory 
that the Horites were rephaim, this fact is of 
interest in its bearing on the character of the 
rephaite civilization; but they did not always 
remain cave-dwellers. See GIANTS, REPHAIM, and 
ef. Hommel, AAT 263 f. W. J. BEECHER. 


HORMAH (nz, ‘Epud, ’Avdbeuan).— After the 
return of the spies, an attempt to go up into the 
S. of Judah was repulsed by the Canaanite and 
Amalekite (the Amorite according to Dt), who 
drove the Israelites to Hormah (Nu 14“, Dt 1). 
In this passage of Nu, Hormah occurs with the def. 
art., and the rendering of Dt 1“, preferred by 
critics (following LXX, Syr., Vulg.), is “from Seir 
to Hormah’ (see Driver, ad Joc.). 

The Canaanite king of Arad (Nu 21!) fought 
against Israel when in the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Hor, and took some of them prisoners. Thereupon 
Israel vowed that if the Lord would give them 
victory, they would place the Canaanite cities 
under the ban. The place was accordingly named 
Hormah. According to Jg 1)’, Judah and Simeon 
utterly destroyed Zephath and called it Hormah. 
If the events of Nu 21° happened immediately 
aiter the attack of the king of Arad, it would 
seem that the Israelites conquered at that time 
some portion of the S. of Judah, and in that case 
a way would have been open for an advance north- 
ward. The generally received view seems therefore 
probable, that Nu 21° describes what took place at 
a later period, and Jg 1?” supplies further details. 

Hormah is mentioned, Jos 124, along with Arad 
as one of the 31 royal cities taken by Joshua, in 
15” as ‘one of the uttermost cities . . . toward 
the border of Edom in the South,’ and in 194, 
1 Ch 4” as part of the inheritance of Simeon. In 
1 S 30” it occurs after the cities of the Kenites (cf. 
the same connexion in Jg 1117), 

The position of Hormah depends upon that 
assigned to Kadesh, and two identifications have 
been proposed: that of Robinson, who identifies it 
with es-Sufah, a pass through the mountains on 
one of the roads from Petra to Hebron; and that 
of Rowlands and Palmer, who propose Sebaita as 
its site, in the Wady el-Abyadh, about 25 miles in 
N.N.E. direction from ‘Ain Kadis. Both identifi- 
cations are made with Zephath, which is mentioned 
only Jg 1”, and assume that the old Canaanite 
name has survived—an assumption not without 
difficulty, in face of the evidence of the OT that 
the place was known as Hormah. Either site is 
appropriate according to the theory adopted as to 
the position of Kadesh. If the identifications of 
Ziklag and Jerahmeel (1S 30”) be accepted as 
being in the neighbourhood of Sebaita, they would 
increase the probability in favour of that site. Its 
distance from Arad may be urged as an objection, 
but we do not know the extent of the territory 
belonging to the king of Arad, nor does it state in 
Nu 21*:8 that the cities were in his territory. See 
Robinson, BRP? ii. 181; Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, 374 ff.; and art. KADESH. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

HORN (j7p, xépas) has, besides its usual meaning, 
three other significations in the Bible. 1. A kind 
of bugle or cornet (from L. cornu) for military 
purposes (Jos 6°), which see under TRUMPET. 
2, An emblem of strength or power derived from 
the offensive weapons of some animals. As the 
word is always used in the sing., it is very likely 
that the special animal from which this use of it 
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came was the one-horned rhinoceros, or the fabu- 
lous unicorn which still appears on the insignia of 
British arms. This Briblamatical sense of power 
is the principal use made of this word in both OT 
and NT. Thus the horn is said to be ‘exalted’ 
(Ps 89°7) when the figure represents the show of 
great power, or ‘broken’ (Jer 48) when the idea 
is that of its destruction. The same metaphor is 
sometimes used in the sense of arrogance: ‘Lift 
not up the horn . . . speak not with a stiff neck’ 
(Ps 7545 RV); compare the contrary expression 
of humiliation: ‘I have sewed sackcloth upon m 
skin, and have laid my horn in the dust’ (Job 16% 
RV). Another form of the figurative sense is 
when it represents kings (in the Books of Dn and 
Rev), who wielded the power of a whole nation. 
There is no real connexion between any of these 
metaphoric uses and the Ashteroth - karnaim— 
the two-horned Astarte (Gn 14°)—who, in Pheen. 
mythology, was the goddess of the Moon, and on 
whose head the crescent is represented in some of 
her statues. Alexander the Great is also called 
in the Koran (18. 82), and by Arab. writers, ‘the 
two-horned,’ most probably in reference to the 
two rams’ horns seen in some of his coins curling 
backwards above his ears, which he adopted in 
honour of Ammon the Egyptian god, to whom the 
ram was sacred. An equally erroneous idea has 
been long entertained about the silver horn worn 
on the head by women of the Lebanon about fifty 
years ago, which was simply an exaggerated piece 
of head-dress for supporting the veil to cover the 
head and face, and had no reference to symbolized 
power. See DRESS in vol. i. p. 627%, where the horn 
is figured. 3. The horns of the altar were four 
projecting points on its corners—sometimes seen 
on heathen structures of this kind. They were 
probably ornamental, but among the Jews they 
were smeared with the blood of sacrificial victims 
(Ex 297), and may have been used for binding 
the animal until the time came for its slaughter 
(Ps 1187’, where, however, the text is corrupt). 
Criminals enjoyed immunity of danger to their 
lives from an avenger so long as they took hold 
of these horns (1 K 1°), just as in the Middle 
Ages Christian churches and altars were resorted 
to for the same purpose. See ALTAR, vol. i. p. 77°. 
J. WORTABET. 
HORNET (awry zir‘dh, cpnxia, crabro).—The hornet 
is mentioned thrice in the Hex. (Ex 23%, Dt 7”, 
Jos 24"), The first two passages contain the general 
promise that God would send the hornet before 
the Isr. to drive out their enemies. In the last 
it is said that God did send the hornet before them 
to drive out the two kings of the Amorites. (For 
two here we should certainly read twelve. So LXX, 
dwdexa. See Dillm. ad. loc.). We have no details 
of a pest of hornets in Scripture. It is, however, 
not impossible that such a pest may have aided 
in the work. Other insects, as ants and locusts, 
have, at times, vast desolating power. Theauthor 
of Wisdom (12°) takes the passage literally. 
Hornets multiply at times in large numbers, and 
there are records in profane history of plagues of 
them. There are four species in the Holy Land, 
two of which construct nests of papier maché in 
bushes and trees, and two underground or in cavities 
of the rocks. Their sting is exceedingly painful, 
and that of large numbers at once may be fatal (ef. 
Driver on. Dt 7”). Many have thought that the 
meaning of hornets in these pesoges 1s figurative, 
and equivalent to the ‘terror’ (Ex 23%"). They 
argue from the Lat. estrus, a gadfly, which, from 
the terror and madness it inspired in cattle, gave 
its name to those mental conditions. Whether we 
adopt the literal or the metaphorical sense, the 
object is to represent that the agency of appre- 
hension and terror prepared the way for the un- 
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paralleled victories of the Israelites (Gn 35°, Dt 
32%, Jos 2", Ps 44% 8), G. E.Posr: 


HORONAIM (073535, 0:35, perh. ‘the two hollows’). 
—A city of Moab, whose site has not been recovered 
with certainty. It is mentioned in Is 15°, Jer 48° 
(in both ‘the way to H.,’ ‘n 377) 48° (‘the descent 
of H.,’’n 0) 484. Also on the Moabite Stone (Il. 
31, 32) it occurs as j30n, 2.e. prob. jyin Horonén : 
‘“Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against 
Horonén ; and I went down.’ The language here, 
compared with that of Jer 48°, has led some to 
find its site to the south of the Arnon, at some 
inconspicuous ruins mentioned by de Luynes in the 
neighbourhood of the Wady ed-Derd‘a (see Buhl, 
GAP 272%.), 

In Jos 10! 4 the LXX ‘Qowvely implies a reading 
on, which ought prob. to be read also in 28 13% 
(see Well. and Driver, ad loc.). In these pas- 
sages, of course, the reference is to the two Beth- 
horons. J. A. SELBIE. 


HORONITE (3553, 6 ‘Apwrel, Neh 2% 29 1375).—A 
title given to Sanballat, the opponent of Nehemiah. 
The name probably denotes an inhabitant of Beth- 
horon, a town on the borders of Ephraim, about 
18 miles N. W. of Jerus. (Jos 10!° 165 etc.). Some 
scholars (so Gesen.) have derived the title from 
Horonaim, a town in S. Moab (Is 15°, Jer 483 5 34), 
pointing to the close connexion of Sanballat with 
Tobiah the Ammonite ; but see Neh 4”. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HORROR has greatly strengthened its meaning 
since it came into the Eng. language. The Lat. 
word horror (from horrere, to stand on end) is 
used primarily of the bristling of hair, etc., and 
secondarily of the fear which causes the hair to 
stand on end. Now the meaning is expressed 
thus: ‘Horror is that very strong and painful 
emotion which is excited by the view or contempla- 
tion of something peculiarly atrocious in the con- 
duct of another; by some vice which exceeds the 
usual extravagance of vice; enormities that sur- 
pass the bounds of common depravity.’ This 
intensity of meaning has been gained gradually. 
Even in AV of 1611 ‘horror’ means no more than 
‘dread.’ It occurs in Gn 15! ‘An horror of great 
darkness fell upon him’ (A952 pen AD ‘a terror, a 
great darkness’); Ps 55° 119°, Ezk 738, 2 Mac 327 
‘For the man was so compassed with fear and 
horror of the body’ (gpixacuds, RV ‘a shuddering’). 
Cf. Melvill, Diary, p. 144 ‘Ther was na thing 
behind bot bitter teares and heavie lamentation, 
partlie for the present lose, bot mikle mair for the 
esteat that was till ensew upon the Kirk, quhilk 
everie an apprehendit in graitter and graitter 
missour of horrour and feirfulness.’ Bp. Hall, 
speaking of the angel’s visit to Zacharias (Works, 
li. 3), says, ‘It was the weaknesse of him that 
served at the Altar without horror, to be daunted 
with the face of his fellow servant.’ 

Horrible is that which causes great fears Ps 
116 ‘Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest’ (nisyd1 mr, 
RV ‘burning wind’; King ‘scorching blast’), 
40? ‘He brought me up also out of an horrible pit’ 
(jay Nap, AVm ‘a pit of noise,’ RVm ‘a pit of 
tumult ov destruction,’ LXX ék AdcKov Tadauwplas, 
so Vulg. ‘de lacu miseriz,’ and Dou. ‘the lake of 
misery’); Jer 5° 18% 23%, Hos 6! (all ‘a horrible 
thing’=‘a thing to be dreaded’); 2 Es 11® 1578 
(both ‘horribilis’), 15% (‘horridus’); Wis 3!9(xanerés, 
Vulg. ‘dirus’), 8% (g¢pixrés, Vulg. ‘horrendus’), 1118 
‘ shooting horrible sparkles out of their eyes’ (deuvovs 
omwvOApas, Vulg. ‘horrendas scintillas’), 16° ‘hor- 
rible fierceness’ (Sewds Ouuds, Vulg. ‘seva ira’), 
17° ‘that horrible night? (rhy orvyviy éexelvny vixra, 
Vulg. ‘illam noctem horrendam’), 1827 ‘visions of 
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horrible dreams’ (g¢avraciar dvelpwy dewadv, Vulg. 
‘visus somniorum malorum’), 197 ‘compassed 
about with horrible great darkness’ (dyave? oxéret, 
Vulg. ‘subitaneis tenebris’). In every case the 
word means ‘to be dreaded,’ ‘ dreadful’; the ele- 
ment of loathing does not enter. 

And so with horribly, Jer 2”, Ezk 32! ‘be 
horribly afraid’; Wis 6° ‘Horribly and speedily 
shall he come upon you’ (¢pixras, Vulg. ‘ horrende’). 
Cf. He 10% Rhem. ‘It is horrible to fal into the 
handes of the living God’; and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 
590, ‘ Never Tyrant, for such I acknowledged my- 
self to be, was ever so universally beloved, and yet 
so horribly feared by his subjects.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HORSE.—Four Heb. words are used for horse, 
and one, or perhaps two, for mare. 1. vay ’abbir. 
This word means strong or valiant, and is applied 
metaphorically to the h. (Jer 8° AV, RV ‘neighing 
of his strong ones’), 47° ‘the stamping of the hoofs 
of his strong horses’ (RV ‘of his strong ones’), 
50 ‘bellow as bulls’ (AVm ‘neigh as steeds,’ RV 
‘neigh as strong horses’). 

2. wp pdrdsh. The orig. signification of this 
word is horseman or cavalier (cf. Arab. faris), as 
distinguished from the rider of an ass or a camel. 
It signifies, secondarily, a riding horse, such as is 
used in war. In this sense it corresponds to the 
Arab. faras, which, however, is generic for all 
horses. The reason why the Hebrews designated 
by pardsh only cavalry mounts is that civilians did 
not use horses for riding. Only two clear instances 
are given in OT of any person, not of military rank, 
riding a horse,—that of Mordecai (Est 6°), who 
rode the king’s horse (no, not w 5) as a special 
honour; and that of the ‘posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds’ (apo Est 8!). In the 
obscure passage (Is 2878), so differently tr? in AV 
and RY, it is not certain whether the horses (1¥15) 
were harnessed to the cart, or ridden or driven. 
When the peaceful mission of Christ is announced 
(Zec 9°), although he is heralded as a king, it is said 
that ‘he is just, and victorious (lit. saved) ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass,’ @.e. is not like military 
conquerors, who ride horses. Then to illustrate 
the character of this reign it is said (v.!), ‘I will 
cut off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse (szs) 
from Jerus.,’ z.e. where all is peace the horse is not 
needed any more than the chariot (see Ass). It is 
easy in many cases to determine from the context 
whether pdrdsh is to be tr? horse or horseman. 
Thus ‘twelve thousand pérdshim’ (1 K 4°) plainly 
refers to cavalry horses as distinguished from chariot 
horses, and not to ‘horsemen,’ asin AV and RV. It 
is clear that the people of the house of Togarmah 
(Ezk 274) traded, not in ‘horsemen,’ as in AV, but 
in cavalry horses, ‘war horses,’ RV. It is the ‘war 
horses’ that run (RVm J] 24), not the ‘horsemen’ 
(text AV, RV). In the pursuit of Saul ‘the chariots 
and the horsemen (o'¥73 *by.2, owners of horses) fol- 
lowed hard after him’ (28 1°). On the other hand, 
purash (28 84, Jer 4°) can refer only to the ‘ horse- 
men.’ The ‘pdrdsh’ (Nah 3°) who ‘lifteth up,’ RV 
‘mounting,’ marg. ‘charging,’ must be the horse- 
man. Sometimes neither the horse nor his rider 
seems specially designated, and in these cases 
pardsh corresponds to cavalry (Ex 149: 17. 18. 28. we 25. 
Hab 18). In other cases pérdsh will apply to either 
the horse or his rider. Thus (1S 8!) vy792) may be 
‘for his war horses,’ as has just before been said ‘for 
his chariots,’ or ‘to be his horsemen,’ as in text 
AV, RV; and ows 1y (Is 217) may mean a ‘couple 
of horsemen,’ or a pair of horses, or ‘horsemen in 
pairs,’ or a ‘pair of horsemen,’ or horses in pairs 
(cf. AV with RV text and marg,). } 

3. 010 sés. This word is often used for chariot 
horses (Ex 14° ete., Jos 114, 1 K 4%, Jer 50%, Ezk 
274), Itis used even more freq. for riding horses, 
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esp. war horses (Gu 49", Est 69°, Job 3919-25, Jer 
6” 816, Hab 18, Zec 18 etc.). In not a few cases it 
seems general for horses (Dt 171°, 1 K 185 ete.). In 
one it seems to refer to a hunter (Job 3918), 

4. v2) rekhesh. This word is used in three places, 
in all of which RV renders it by ‘swift steeds’ 
(Est 81° 14, AV ‘mules’; 1 K 428, AY ‘dromedaries,’ 
marg. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts’; Mic 18, AV 
‘swift beast’). In the last it clearly refers to a 
chariot horse. 

5. 321 rammdk. This word, rendered AV ‘drome- 
daries’ (Est 8, RV ‘stud’), is Pers. ramah, ‘ flock’ 
or ‘herd.’? See DROMEDARY. 

6. ADD stisdh, 4 immos, equitatus. AV (Ca 1%), 
following Vulg., renders this word ‘a company of 
horses,’ ‘RV ‘a steed,’ marg. ‘the steeds.’ These 
renderings would make the point of similarity 
between the bride and the horses their triumphant 
march. Others would make *npp=my mare. It is 
difficult, if this rendering be adopted, to see what 
is the connexion between this word and the ex- 

ression ‘in the chariots of Pharaoh,’ which 
immediately follows. 

It may seem strange that the Isr., who certainly 
knew the horse well in Egypt (Gn 47!”), and who 
came into a country, many of the tribes of which 
had large numbers of war horses, should not have 
adopted and used so noble an animal. The ex- 
planation is to be sought in the pastoral habits of 
the Isr., inherited from their patriarchal ancestors, 
and continued through the period of their residence 
in Egypt. These habits led them to seek first the 
conquest of the hill-country of Canaan. This 
country is not adapted for the movements either 
of cavalry or chariots, and the aborigines of 
these regions seem not to have had horses. But 
when the Isr. came into the plains of N. Pal. they 
at once encountered large numbers of chariots and 
horsemen, but, acting under the command of God, 
who delivered them into their hands, they houghed 
the horses and burned the chariots (Jos 114°). The 
fact that the Phil. plains had chariots and horses 
(Jg 1°) prevented the early conquest of that region. 
An encounter, 150 years later, in the plain of 
Jezreel, resulted in another overthrow of the 
chariots. The Isr., entrenched in their hills, were 
slow in adopting cavalry and chariots. The Arabs 
of that day do not seem to have used the horse. 
In the account of the great raid of Zebah and 
Zalmunna (Jg 7. 8) no mention is made of horses. 
David began their use by reserving 100 of the 
chariots of N. Syria, with their horses (28 84). 
Solomon increased this force by importations from 
Egypt, at a fixed price of 150 shekels for a cavalry 
horse, and. 600 for a chariot and its three horses 
(1 K 10%: 9). He had 12,000 of the former and 1400 
chariots, which, at three horses to a chariot, would 
make 4200 (cf. 1 K 1076 with 476, where 40,000 
should read 4000). When the kingdom was divided, 
the ten tribes, which held the plains of N. Pal., had 
many chariots. When nearly all their chariots 
and horses were taken in the great overthrow by 
the Syrians (2 K 13”) they never recovered from the 
blow. The small number of chariots possessed by 
the Judean kingdom led to a constant reliance on 
Egypt for chariots and cavalry in the encounters 
with Syria and Assyria. Against this the prophets 
inveighed (Is 311, Ezk 17% etc., ef. Dt 17"). The 
cavalry and chariots of Assyria were esteemed the 
most formidable in the world, and are often men- 
tioned in the prophets (Hab 18, Nah 3? etc.). The 
Jews brought back 736 horses from Babylon (Neh 
78), Horses were regularly employed in war in Pal. 
down to late Roman times. ‘There was a chariot 
road to Egypt in the days of the apostles (Ac 8°), 
and there are abundant evidences of the use of 
these formidable engines of war in the cities E. of 
the Jordan, in the pass by the Nahr el-Kelb near 
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Beirfit, and in many other places in the land. It 
is probable that the present breed of Arabian horses 
are descendants of the very fine stock for which 
Assyria was famous. White horses (Rev 6? 19" 14) 
were ridden by conquerors. Horses and chariots 
were dedicated to the sun by idolatrous kings 
(2 K 23"). Horses had halters (Is 3078) and bridles 
(Ps 32°). The bridles were decorated with bells 
(Zec 14%; Layard, Nin. ii. 29, 275). The horses 
were often not shod, hence the hardness of their 
hoofs (Is 58), Chariots and horses had rich trap- 
pings (Ezk 27°). Saddles were rare (Layard, ii. 357). 
G. E. Post. 
HORSE GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


HORSELEECH (7j3>y ‘dlikah, Bdé\da, sangui- 
suga).—The obsolete Heb. root poy corresponds to 
the Arab. ‘alika, which means to hang to. The 
Arab. generic name for leeches is ‘dak, and for an 
individual ‘dlakah. If we regard the creature 
intended as one of the annelids, ‘d/7%kdh should be 
rendered leech rather than horseleech. Of the 
annelids found in Syria and Pal. the medicinal 
leech, Hirudo medicinalis, Sav., and the horseleech, 
Hemopis sanguisorba, Sav., are the most common. 
There are also species of Bdella, Trochetia, and 
other genera of leeches, in the stagnant waters. 
They cling to the feet and legs of those who wade 
into such waters. They also infest the fountains 
and pools, and the watering-troughs of cattle, and 
attach themselves to the throat or nostrils of beasts 
and men. The tenacity with which they adhere is 
such that they must sometimes be pulled apart in 
order to detach them. The pertinacity with which 
they suck quite justifies the expression ‘the 
‘alikdh hath two daughters, Give, Give’ (Pr 301). 
It is, however, Hele that the allusion may be 
to the ‘aduik of the Arabs, the ghdl or female 
spectre, which they allege sucks blood like the 
vampire, and feeds on the flesh of the dead (see 
Wildeboer, ad loc.). G. E. Post. 


HORSELITTER.—Only 2 Mac 98 (@piov [=¢o- 
petov], which is tr? ‘litter’ in 3°”), RV ‘litter’ 
(which see). The word is used in Malory’s Morte 
Darthur (Caxton’s text) several times. Thus i. 3, 
‘So it was done as Merlin had devised, and they 
carried the king forth in a horse-litter with a great 
host towards his enemies’; and x. 37, ‘ Then came 
queen Morgan le Fay to Alisander, and bad him 
arise, and put him in a horse-litter: and gave him 
such a drink that in three days and three nights 
he waked never but slept.’ 


HORTICULTURE.—See GARDEN. 


HOSAH (adh ‘refuge’).— A Levitical door- 
keeper of the temple, whose station was by the 
‘gate of Shallecheth,’ 1 Ch 16%8 2611.16, See 
GENEALOGY, III. 39. 


HOSAH (7ph).—A city of Asher, apparently south 
of Tyre, Jos 19%. The site is doubtful. 


HOSANNA.—An acclamation used by the people 
on the occasion of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. It occurs six times in the Gospels: 
twice (Mk 11%, Jn 12") it stands absolutely, twice 
(Mt 21° 45) it is followed by the dative (‘to the 
Son of David’), and twice (Mt 21°, Mk 11") by the 
adjunct ‘in the highest’. The circumstance that 
in all three Gospels the words ‘ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the LORD,’ from Ps 118%, 
follow it, has given rise to the assumption that it 
is borrowed from the preceding verse of that psalm, 
which begins with ’annah J” hoshi'ah nd, i.e. ‘save, 
pray’ (Sept. c&cov 64). This v.” of the psalm, 
according to the ritual of the temple, is said to 


have been repeated once on each of the first six 
days of the joyous Feast of Tabernacles during 
the solemn procession around the altar of burnt 
sacrifice and seven times on the seventh day (John 
Lightfoot, Zhe Temple Service, etc., ch. xvi. § 2; 
De Sola and Raphall, Highteen Treatises from the 
Mishna, 2nd ed., tr. Succah, ch. iv. §5; M. Schwab, 
Le Talmud de Jérus. tradwit, vol. vi. 33). This 
seventh day thus came to be called the ‘Great 
Hosanna’ (Buxtorf, Lex. 992) or ‘Hosanna Day’ 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, u.s.w. 2te Aufl. 
p- 395 n.; Dalman, Gram. d. jidisch-paldst. 
Aramiiisch, p. 198), and the name was transferred 
not merely to the prayers of the occasion, but also 
to the branches of palm trees and willows (Ly 23%°) 
which were faved! and waved on that festivity. 
Similarly, in Christian usage, Palm Sunday, to 
which our Lord’s entry has given name, has in 
certain periods and regions been called ‘ Hosanna 
Sunday’ or ‘ Day of Hosannas,’ or simply ‘ Osanna’; 
and the term has been applied to the ‘ Sanctus,’ 
‘Tersanctus,’ or ‘Triumphal Hymn’ (as it is 
variously called) sung by the people at the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Eucharistic Preface’ in all liturgies 
(C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
1878, p. 381; Bingham, Antig. xiv. 2, 5); and 
later the extended use of the word gave rise, 
especially in the languages of Southern Europe, to 
such verbs as hosannare, oisisannare, etc., to- 
gether with corresponding adjectives (see Ducange, 
Gloss. med. et. infim. Latin., ed. Favre, ili. 167 f.). 
How the Hebrew term hos(h)i'dna—employed 
by Luther not only in his translation of the NT, 
but even in some editions of his translation of the 
Psalms (see Bindseil and Niemeyer’s ed.), and 
adopted at first by Tindale in his NT of 1525 (ed. 
E. Arber, 1871)—became changed into hosana 
(-anna), those who hold this opinion are not quite 
agreed. Jerome, in his reply to the inquiry of 
Damasus about the meaning of the term (Opp. 
1. 375 ff., Ep. xx. in Migne, Patrol. Lat. xxii.), 
lets fall in one place the conjecture that the 
shorter form is an ignorant corruption (cf. Origen 
on Mt. l.c., ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 58). The more 
common supposition regards it as having arisen by 
syncope or contraction (Jerome as above; Levita, 
Tishbi, s.v.; and the commentators generally) ; or 
as a supposed Aramaic form (there is no root yz in 
Aram.) of the verb with the pronominal suffix 
(meaning ‘Save ws.’ See Kautzsch, Gram. des Bib.- 
Aram. 1884, p. 178, and, against this, Dalm. /.c.). 
But though the words ‘ Blessed is he that com- 
eth,’ etc., are indubitably borrowed from Ps 118, 
and though vv.” of that psalm receive express 
Messianic reference both from our Lord (Mt 21%, 
Mk 124, Lk 20!) and St. Peter (Ac 4%, 1 P 2%), it 
may be doubted whether the rejoicing multitudes 
in the evangelic story were consciously indebted to 
the psalm or its use at the Feast of Tabernacles 
either for the ery ‘ Hosanna’ or the festive demon- 
stration with palm and other branches. To find 
the explanation of either word or act in the 
psalm and its use, involves the NT interpretér in 
grave embarrassments. The language of the 
psalm is sypplicatory, that of the Gospels is 
{UPHaN The psalmist’s petition looks towards 
1imself and those whom he represents (the English 
Pr. Bk. even follows the Vulg. in inserting the 
object ‘me’: Salvum me fac, ‘Help me’); the 
Hosanna _of the Gospels finds its expressed object 
in ‘the Son of David.’ This aspect of the case 
makes equally against discovering the original of 
our term in the Aramaic syvin ‘Save ws.? The 
obvious incongruity between the supplicatory 
sense and the tone of the narrative has driven 
expositors to jejune and far-fetched explanations : 
some, for example, by transposing the Greek, have 
extorted the rendering ‘(Saying) to the Son of 
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David, Oh save’; or, by arbitrarily changing vid 
to vie, ‘O Son of David, save.’ Others, resorting 
‘to the secondary sense of Hosanna, have taken the 
shout to mean ‘Triumphal palms to the Son of 
David’ (cf. Syr. Philox.). The phrase ‘in the 
highest’ also has been made to signify ‘O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens,’ or ‘ May our cry be 
ratified in heaven,’ or ‘taken up by the angels,’ 
etc. The inappropriateness of finding an echo of 
the psalmist’s supplication in the Hosanna of the 
Gospels is made only the more evident by adducing 
the ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles. - For 
that feast occurred in the autumn ; the triumphal 
entry in the spring. Consequently, some critics 
(e.g. Wiinsche, Erliauterung der Evang. aus Tal- 
mud u. Midrasch, p. 241 n.) have felt compelled to 
assume that the Passover and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles have been confounded in the Gospels, or that 
a usage of the latter festival has been arbitraril 
transferred to the former. Nor is the difficulty 
relieved by the fact that shouts of joy and waving 
of palms had become usual at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion as well as at the Feast of Tabernacles (2 Mac 
10-7), For as the Feast of Dedication occurred 
only two months later than the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (cf. Jn 10%), the chronological discord is 
thereby only slightly abated. 

This extension of the jubilant usages of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, however, does seem to point 
in the right direction, and to set us free to follow 
the plain contextual indications of the evangelists’ 
narrative. According to those indications, it is 
most natural to regard the word Hosanna, as 
respects its form, as neither syncopated nor con- 
tracted, but the shorter Hiphil imperative with 
the appended enclitic (siywin; cf. Ps 86, Jer 317). 
For this form there is distinct Talmudic warrant 
(Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldst. Ara- 
miisch, p. 198; Levy, Neuwhbr. u. chald. Worter- 
buch, 1. 461; Schindler, Lexicon Pentaglot, ed. 
1653, col. 819). As respects its force, we must, for 
the same contextual reasons, assume that it had 
already lost its primary supplicatory sense and 
become an ejaculation of joy or shout of welcome. 
As a quaint writer somewhat plumply puts the 
matter, ‘It was a kind of holy hurrah’; and the 
‘ Hosanna in the highest’ corresponded roughly to 
our ‘three times three.’ Cf. the analogous Greek 
and Roman exclamations ‘’I} wa:dy,’ ‘Io triumphe, 
terque quaterque.’ The waving of palms, etc., 
and strewing of the way with garments and 
branches find abundant precedents in ancient 
usage, including the Jewish: 2 Mac 10%? 14%, 
1 Mac 13%, 2K 9%; Jos. Ant. XIII. xiii. 5; see 
Wetstein, Nov. Test. Grec. i. 460f. ; Keim, Jesu 
won Naz. iii. 89 n. 4 (Eng. trans. v. 107 n. 2); 
Schoettgen, Hore Hebr. etc. on Mt 21% The 
general use of the palm among the Jews on joyous 
occasions is attested by extant coins: F. W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881, p. 73. 

This ejaculatory interpretation of Hosanna finds 
some confirmation in the post-biblical history of 
the word. Not without significance is the circum- 
stance that down to quite modern times it was 
simply transliterated in versions of Scripture, not 
translated. The Anglo-Saxon versions seem to be 
the first to render it ‘Hail’ (see 8. C. Malan, 
The Gosp. of St. John trans. from the eleven oldest 
versions, etc., 1862; J. Bosworth, Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 1865). Yet Ciasca in_ his 
Latin version of the Arabic text of Tatian’s Har- 
mony renders it Laus, Gloria, and the Armenian 
Vulgate, Blessing (see Hill, S. Ephraem’s Gospel 
Commentary, 1896, p. 110). The Didaché (10. 6) 
and the Apostolic Constitutions (8. 12, al. 13, 
p. 259, 17, ed. Lagarde; cf. 7. 26, p. 209, 26) attest 
its early liturgical use in churches of heathen 
origin ; compare its doxological use, too, in the 


account by Hegesippus (in Euseb. HZ 11. xxiii. 14) 
of the martyrdom of James the brother of the 
Lord. Although it is correctly interpreted (cécov 
64) in the Gospel of Nicodemus, ch. 1. (ed. Thilo, 
p- 510 ff. ; Gesta Pilati, A. c. i. 4, p. 210, ed. Tdf.), 
yet even Clement of Alex. (Padag. 1. v. 12) says 
1t is equivalent in Greek to és kal ddéa Kat alvos, 
and the diversity of opinion on this point in 
intelligent Christian circles appears sufticiently in 
the correspondence between Damasus and Jerome 
referred to above. By the 10th cent. so thoroughly 
has its etymological meaning become obscured 
that Suidas or his annotator (see Gaisford’s ed. 
vol. ii. col. 2794 6) can define it elpjvy kat d6fa, and 
add, ‘Some say it signifies scov 54; incorrectly.’ 
Especially instructive are the comments of Augus- 
tine (in his Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11, Migne, xxxiv. 
col. 42, and Tract. in Johan. li. 2, Migne, xxxv. 
col. 1764): he says explicitly that the word is 
nothing more than an interjection of admiring joy, 
a term expressing an emotional mood, not a con- 
nected thought ; and he contrasts it with ‘ Amen’ 
and ‘ Hallelujah,’ the intrinsic meaning of which 
evidently in his day still clung to them. The 
contrast he draws finds illustration in pseudo- 
Justin in the 5th cent. in his Responsio ad Quest. 
50 (Otto, Corp. apol. christ. ed. 3, vol. v. p. 74), 
where ‘ Hallelujah’ is correctly interpreted ‘Sing 
praise to the Eternal,’ but ‘ Hosanna’ is said to 
mean ‘Transcendent majesty.’ The practice of 
employing the phrase ‘ Hosanna in the highest’ as 
a glad greeting—deprecated by Jerome on Mt 21% 
(Opp. vii. col. 152, Migne, Patrol. Lat. xxvi.)— 
appears as late as A.D. 570, in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus (ed. Gildemeister, Berlin, 1889, § 40). 
LiTERATURE.—The discussions of the term are numerous, and 
widely scattered in commentaries and exegetical works. Speci- 
mens of the older may be seen in the Critici Sacri; in Poole’s 
Synopsis; in Lampe on Jn 1218; J. C. Wolf, Cure, etc., on 
Mt 219, where numerous reff. are given. Worth consulting, 
also, are the 7th ch. of Gabriel Groddeck’s essay on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, etc. vol. xviii. p. 534 ff., and 
the note in F. B. Dach’s ed. (1726) of the treatise Succah, ch. iv. 
§ 5, p. 831ff. Special essays on the word (or the triumphal entry) 
by Bindrim (1671), Winzer (1703), Zopf (1703), Nothdurfft (1713), 
Bucher (1728), Wernsdorf (1765), J. C. Pfaff (1789), J. M. H. 
Harras, J. G. Rau, Sauerbrei, J. G. Walch, and others, are 
catalogued ; but they have not been accessible to the present 
writer. J. H. THAYER, 


HOSEA.— 
i. Name and Life of the Prophet. 
ii. The Prophet’s Time. 
iii. The Prophet’s Book. 
A. First division, chs. 1-3. 
B. Second division, chs. 4-14. 
(1) The cultus. 
(2) The internal misrule. 
(3) External politics. 
iv. Some General Ideas. 
(1) God and Religion. 
(2) The People. 
v. Integrity and Text. 

i, NAME AND LIFE OF THE PROPHET. — The 
prophet Hosea (Heb. yetn ‘salvation,’ Gr. ‘Qoje, 
Lat. Osee, so AV Ro 95), whose name is identical 
with the original name of Joshua (Nu 138), and 
with that of the last king of Israel (AV Hoshea 
2 K 15%), was certainly a native of the Northern 
Kingdom, the condition and destiny of which he 
has in view throughout his prophecy. The refer- 
ences in the prophecy to Judah, though pee, 
numerous, are more incidental, and Jerusalem 1s 
nowhere mentioned.* Israel is ‘the landa(12)s 
its king is ‘our king’ (75), and it is ‘the house of 
Jehu’ on which the blood of Jezreel shall be 
visited, and ‘ the kingdom of the house of Israel 
that shall be made to cease(1‘). It is the localities 
of the Northern Kingdom that are familiar to the 


* References to Judah are ; 17-11 35 415 55.10. 12.14 64.11 g14 1011 
1112 122, A number of these passages appear to disturb the con- 
nexion, and have been thought later insertions or alterations 
of the text. 
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prophet, Gilead and Tabor (5! 68 124), Gibeah (58 
9° 10°), Gilgal (45 9% 194), Jezreel (1451 2%), 
Ramah (58), Shechem (6°), and particularly Bethel 
(415 58 10% 815 194) and Samaria (7! 8 § 107 1339), 
In like manner it is the internal condition of Israel 
and the state of parties there to which allusion is 
made: the neglect and selfishness of the priests 
(45% 51 81); the heathenish revelry of the people at 
the feasts (2! 91), and their immoralities at the 
high places (41%: #4 6!) ; and the conspiracies, blood- 
shed, and anarchy that followed the death of 
Jeroboam—‘ all their kings are fallen’ (77 13).* 

Little is known of the prophet’s history. His 
father was named Beeri (11), and he represents 
himself as taking to wife a woman called Gomer, 
who became the mother of several children, to 
whom he gave symbolical names prophetical of the 
destiny of his country (ch. 1). The rather obscure 
passage 98 may imply that he and others were 
exposed to persecution—‘as for the prophet, the 
snare of a fowler is on all his ways, and enmity in 
the house of his God.’ Whether the words of the 
previous verse, ‘the prophet is a fool, the man of 
the spirit is mad,’ be contemptuous language used 
by the people (2K 9, Jer 29°), to which the 
prophet replies: Yes, ‘ because of the multitude of 
thine iniquity, and the great enmity’; or whether 
the words be those of the prophet himself, express- 
ing the distraction to which he was driven by the 
wickedness and hostility of the people (Jer 23°"), 
is rather uncertain. 


There is nothing to indicate with any certainty to what rank 
of life the prophet belonged. Duhm (Theol. d. Proph. 130f.) 
has argued that he was probably a member of the priestly class, 
on account of his frequent references to the priests (454. 51 69), 
to the Torah of God cs 812), to ‘unclean things’ (93, cf, 53 610), 
to ‘abominations’ (919), and to persecution ‘in the house of his 
God’ (97-8), He was certainly a man sufficiently educated to 
follow and estimate the politics of his country, whether at home 
or abroad (71-11 §13f-), and to pass judgment on the course the 
national history had taken from the beginning. If any infer- 
ence could be drawn frum the figures and comparisons in which 
the prophecy is so rich, it would be that the prophet, like Amos, 
belonged to the country rather than the city. Such images 
are ; (@) those from wild beasts, the lion, panther, and bear (514 
61 1110 137-8), and other creatures of the field, as the wild ass 
(89), and birds (711 911 1111), and from the snares and pits em- 
ployed in trapping them (51.2 712 98), (b) Those from agri- 
cultural life, e.g. from stubborn cattle (416 915), the yoke and 
ways of fas it (114), harnessing, threshing, plowing, and 
harrowing (10lf-); from the operations of the husbandman, as 
sowing and reaping :; ‘sowing the wind’ (87), ‘sowing righteous- 
ness’ (1012f.) ; from the corn floor (91 138), and the like. And in 
general (c) the imagery reflects country life, e.g. references to 
the vine and fig and the time when their fruit is choice (910 10)), 
to the furrows of the field (104 1212), the poppy (104), thorns 
and thistles (108), nettles (96), reeds (1315, cf. the images in 221ff. 
145f.) ; to the rains of the various seasons, the winter, early and 
latter rain (63 1012), to the morning cloud and the early dew (64 
183), to the swollen country brooks—‘ like a splinter on the face 
of the water’ (107), and to the hot desert wind that smites the 
vegetation and leaves the fountains dry (1315), Hosea is: the 
only writer before Deut. (1914 2717) who refers to the removal of 
boundary stones in the fields (510), Whether this imagery 
warrants any conclusion regarding the prophet’s position in 
life or not, it is evidence of a fine poetic sensibility, of profound 
sympathy with nature and love of creature life. The prophet 
lives in the things that are around him, sympathizing with the 
life in everything and feeling its charm. It is characteristic of 
his images that they are painted in a word and never developed. 
Those of them that refer to human life have usually something 
pathetic in them: Ephraim’s decadence among the nations is 
like grey hairs coming up on the head of one old before his 
time (79); in his inability to grasp the crisis now come upon 
him, and use it as the entrance upon a larger life, he is like the 
child that dies on the threshold of birth (1313), In His guidance 
of His people God has been like one that teaches a child to go 
(113), Ephraim must bring out his children to the murderer ; 
more merciful would it be if God would deny them children, 
giving them a miscarrying womb and dry breasts (911-14), The 
pleasant homes of Ephraim shall be overgrown with nettles, his 
children shall be wanderers among the nations, and a foreign 
land shall bury them (96-17). 

Jewish writers identify Beeri the father of Hosea with Beerah, 
a Reubenite prince carried captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 56), 
According to Christian tradition the prophet was of the tribe of 
Issachar, and from a place called Belemoth or Belemon (Baalmoth, 


* Whether such forms as 9°35 113, oNp 1014, ‘ny where? 1314 
be examples of northern dialect may be doubtful. 


Ephrem Syrus in Knobel, Prophetismus, ii. 154; the form Bele- 
mon has been compared with a place Balamon [RY], near 
Dothan, mentioned in Jth 8%). A Jewish legend (in Carpzoy, 
Introd.) states that the prophet died in Babylon, and was 
carried to Galilee and buried in Safed (Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, 227). According to another tradition he was a native 
of Gilead, and the grave of Nebi Osha (prophet Hosea) is 
shown near es-Salt (Baedeker, Palest. 337). 


ii. THe PropHEt’s TimME.—Chs. 1-3 contain 
references to events and prophecies of the time of 
Jeroboam II., though written later ; while much in 
chs. 4-14 reflects the period of disorder that fol- 
lowed his death. The chronology of the period is 
obscure. The annals of Tiglath-pileser state that 
Menahem paid tribute to Assyria in 738 (2 K 151) ; 
this must have been towards the end of his reign 
(said to have lasted about ten years, 2 K 15%); 
and as his two predecessors reigned only 7 months 


in all, Jeroboam’s death must have occurred 
c. 746-745. Hosea’s ministry therefore began some 


time previous to this date (14). The prophet’s 
career probably closed before 735-734, the date of 
the Syro-Ephraimitic invasion of Judah, as he 
makes no allusion to this event, nor yet to the 
deportation of northern Israel by Tiglath-pileser in 
734, Gilead is still an integral part of Israel 
(5! 68 124), and Assyria is not spoken of as an 
enemy but as a delusive support (5!° 71! 89 12}; 2 14°). 
The title ‘king Jareb’ (L "Iapelu) given to the 
king of Assyria (5 10°) remains obscure. (See 
JAREB). Not less obscure is 1044 ‘as Shalman spoiled 
Beth-arbel.’ If Shalman were a shorter form of 
Shalmaneser, reference might be to Shalman- 
eser III. (783-773), though the period of his reign 
is rather remote. Others consider that Shalman- 
eser IV. (727-722) is referred to, and regard the 
words as a later gloss. Nothing is known of any 
operation of Shalmaneser Iv. against a place Beth- 
arbel, and it is by no means certain that Shalman 
is a contraction for Shalmaneser.* Even if the 
word ‘Judah’ be genuine in 5% (which there may 
be some reason to doubt, as it is not repeated in 
the parallelism), the passage does not say that 
Judah had recourse to Assyria for help as Ephraim 
did, and contains no allusion to the appeal of Ahaz 
to Tiglath-pileser. The reference to the kings of 
Judah in the heading (1) is no doubt from the 
hand of a later editor (cf. Is 11, Mic 1’). The first 
part of the title, ‘The word of the LorD which 
came to Hosea, the son of Beeri,’ may be older; 
at any rate the name Beeri is historical. The 
name ‘Jeroboam’ may be an inference from 1+ 
‘the house of Jehu,’ and be due to the hand which 
inserted the names of the kings of Judah. If this 
is not the case, the title must be restricted to 
chs. 1-3; but there is little probability that these 
chapters were put out or ever existed separately. 
Chs. 1-3 appear rather an introductory programme 
to 4-14, expressing the principle or essential con- 
ception of the prophet’s teaching, and showing 
how it was symbolized in his personal experience. 
Though referring to events in the early part of 
the prophet’s career, chs. 1-3 contain the result“of 
reflection on his whole history and teaching, and 
in date of composition may be the latest part of 
the book. ‘The only thing that might seem 
opposed to™this conclusion is the fact that in 
chs. 1-3 there is no reference to the dynastic 
revolutions often alluded to in chs. 4-14. But 
chs. 1-3 are meant to present the prophet’s funda- 
mental conception, which is that of the conjugal 
tie between J” and Israel, and Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness to this tie; and this unfaithfulness, which is 
a state of the mind, ‘a spirit of whoredom,’ is 
most conspicuous in the cultus (though ef. 34 
‘ without king,’ etc.). 

Hosea may have heard Amos, he must at least 
have heard of him and of his teaching, but there is 

* Of. Schrader, KAT 2 440 ff., and the Comm. in Joc. 
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hardly any trace in his book of the earlier pro- 
phet’s influence. Snch parallels as have been cited 
are entirely inconclusive, ¢.g. the following (the 
passages from Amos are placed second) : 4°, 88; 5°, 
87; 57, 74; 93, 717; 104, 612; 108, 79; 128, $9; 121, Quot., 
Ch. 4° is certainly an echo of Am 5°, but the verse 
is in disorder, and its originality doubtful. In 
other places Bethaven for Bethel (5° 10°) may be 
uncertain, as copyists sometimes made the change 
(e.g. LXX has Bethaven in 12+). Ch. 814 ends with 
a favourite refrain of Amos, but the words are 
suspicious. 

iii. THE PROPHET’S Boox.—The book has two 
divisions, chs. 1-3 and chs. 4-14. Chs. 1-3 set 
forth the history or parable of the prophet’s 
marriage to a woman who became unfaithful, 
with the moral of the story, which is the love- 
relation of J” to Israel, and Israel’s unfaithfulness 
to this relation. The story is told in chs. 1. 3, the 
exposition of it is given inch. 2. In chs. 1-3 the 
prophet has abstracted from his prophetic speeches 
and career the essential conception of his teaching 
and set it as a kind of programme at the head of 
his book. Chs. 4-14 are more a reflection of his 
prophetic ministry as it was actually exercised, 
though the chapters have also been written or 
redacted under the influence of his fundamental 
idea (cf. for evidence chs. 4-6). 

A. First DIviIsiton.—Chs. 1-3.—‘ In the begin- 
ning when J” spake to Hosea, J” said to Hosea, 
Go, take a wife of whoredoms, and children of 
whoredoms. And he went and took Gomer, the 
daughter of Diblaim.’ A ‘wife of whoredoms’ 
does not mean a woman already a sinner; nor yet 
a woman with a propensity to unchastity, a sense 
which the words could not bear. A ‘wife of 
whoredoms’ is explained by ‘children of whore- 
doms.’ The children did not yet exist; they were 
born in the prophet’s house, for Hosea did not 
malry a woman witha family ; and in like manner 
the woman when taken was not yet that which 
she afterwards became. If the events be real, the 
words are written from a much later period in the 
prophet’s history. Looking back on his experiences 
with Gomer, and all that he had suffered and 
learned through them, Hosea felt that his impulse 
to take this woman to wife was the beginning of 
J”s speaking to him (ef. Jer 32%). Whether the 
events were real or not, chs. 1-3 were probably 
written at a late period of Hosea’s life. 

Gomer bare a son, and the LorD said, ‘ Call his 
name Jezreel, for I will visit the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu’ (14). The blood of Jezreel 
refers to the murder by Jehu of all the descendants 
of Ahab and the whole house of Omri (2 K 10). 
The name Jezreel is used merely to recall the 
deed of blood. It is an ominous sound, a knell 
rung in the ears of Jeroboam and the nation to 
awaken the sense of guilt and the presentiment of 
retribution. Again, Gomer bore a daughter, and 
the LorD said, ‘Call her name Lo-ruhamah (‘un- 
pitied ’), for I will no more have pity on the house 
of Israel’ (1°). Finally, she bore a son who was 
called Lo-ammi (‘not-my-people’), ‘for ye are not 
my people, and I will not be your God’ (1°). The 
three names suggest the three successive steps in 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the land: 
Jezreel calling to remembrance the blood that lies 
on the land; Lo-ruhamah pointing to a condition 
of Israel, when, no more pitied by J”, she shall be 
delivered over to calamity and her enemies ; and 
Lo-ammi indicating that the people shall be driven 
out of Canaan, the house of J”, and go into exile. 

Ch. 3 attaches itself to ch. 1+*. The last sym- 
polical word in ch. 1 was Lo-ammi, pointing to a 
divorce by J” of His people, or at least a casting of 
them out of His house. Ch. 3 continues the 
history. ‘And the Lorp said unto me,— 


Again, go love a woman, loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress, 

As J” loveth the children of Israel, though they 
turn to other gods.’ 

The woman whom Hosea is bidden again go 
love is of course the same woman Gomer of the 
first chapter. She is a woman loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress. The word Lo-ammi (1°) suggests 
the unrecorded step in the history: the woman had 
fled or been driven from the prophet’s house and 
become the slave-concubine of another. He is bidden 
renew his love to her. So he acquired her again to 
himself for a small price (that of a slave, Ex 21%), 
returning to her in mind, but deferring for a long 
time to return to her in union (3%), The explana- 
tion is added: ‘The children of Israel shall remain 
many days without king, and without sacrifice,’ 
etc. The LORD’s love continues with His people, 
whom He shall keep in long restraint and discipline 
in exile, till their mind change and they seek Him. 
Ch. 278 is the exposition of this history : (1) Israel’s 
whoredoms with the baals (the calf images, which 
are no God, 8°), vv.?® ; (2) her perplexities when ‘ un- 
pitied,’ vv.*}%; (3) her exile and discipline in the 
wilderness, vv.14"6 ; and (4) her change of mind and 
new espousals and obtaining of mercy for ever, 
vy./*3, Though ch.3 be appended somewhat loosely, 
it supplies an essential step in the story, and its 
contents are drawn into the exposition ch. 21+, 


The Marriage of Hosea.—Various opinions have been held on 
this subject. 1. It has been supposed that Hosea allied himself 
with a woman already known as a sinner, with the view of re- 
claiming her. It is very difficult to believe either that the 
prophet should do such a thing, or that he should represent 
himself as commanded by God to doit. It isa different thing 
when he seeks to reclaim the woman afterwards (3), and repre- 
sents his efforts to do so as the command of God, because she 
was then his wife. Moreover, the representation that the 
woman was already a sinner when taken to wife does not suit 
the symbolism. It is the view of the prophet and all the early 
prophets that Israel was pure in the first time of her union to 
J”, and only corrupted herself later. The Lorp says, ‘I found 
Israel like grapes in the wilderness,’ a figure suggesting His 
delight in her (91°); and in Jer 22 He says, ‘I remember of thee 
the kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how thou didst 
follow me in the wilderness.’ Though this view was formerly 
advocated, and deserves mention because supported by Pusey, 
it has probably few adherents now. 

2. It has been maintained by many that the whole story is an 
allegory. Neither the arguments for this view nor those 
against it are of much force. (1) It is argued that prophets 
often represent themselves as commanded to perform actions 
which, from the nature of the case, could not really have been 
performed (Ezk 42#:), The actions were ideal; their meaning 
was easily seen when they were described; and they had no 
existence except in the idea and the description. All this is 
true; but it is equally true that prophets, particularly in early 
times, did sometimes perform real actions having a symbolical 
meaning (1 K 2211, Jer 2810), (2) The fact that the names of the 
children, Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, are significant 
makes neither for nor against the allegorical interpretation. 
Real children might have been given symbolical names, as was 
the case with Isaiah’s sons (7? 81). On the other hand, no sym- 
bolical meaning has been discovered for the name of the 
mother, Gomer. (3) The argument of Ewald, and others after 
him, that the prophet would have made himself ridiculous if he 
had published such a pitiful narrative about himself all the 
while that his wife was virtuous and his domestic relations 
happy, has little force. If his hearers understood that he spoke 
a parable, they would not have given a thought either to him- 
self or his wife, but have attended only to the moral of his tale. 
(4) The statement so often repeated, that there is nothing to 
suggest that the prophet is not narrating an actual history, 
will not be acquiesced in by everyone. When it is said, ‘Go, 
take a wife of whoredoms, for the land committeth whoredom 
against the Lorn’ (12); and then, ‘Again go love a woman, an 
adulteress, as J” loveth the children of Israel, while they turn 
to other gods’ (31), the first impression produced by the words 
is that the actions commanded were not real, but meant merely 
to clothe an idea. Of. the exposition 22#.. 

3. It is held by many that a certain substratum of fact under- 
lies the prophet’s narrative. The chief arguments for this view 
are, first, that it is more in harmony with the realism of ancient 
prophecy to suppose that Hosea alludes, however reservedly, 
to a fact, than that he is putting forth a mere literary fable ; 
secondly, that no symbolical meaning can be discovered in 
Gomer-bath-Diblaim, which must therefore be the name of an 
actual person ; and thirdly, that we have thus an explanation of 
the origin of the prophet’s central conception of the love-relation 
of J’ to His people and their unfaithfulness. The conception was 
suggested by the prophet’s own experiences. Some such 
miserable history as he narrates had befallen him. His wife 
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had gone astray, sharing the common corruption of morals 
about her. What had happened to him was not an individual 
case, It was not individuals that were corrupt, the corruption 
was general—Israel was corrupt. And meditating on his history 
he saw in it a reflection of the history of J” and His people, of 
His love and Israel’s insensibility to it. And reflecting further 
on it, the conviction forced itself upon him that it was not an 
accident or a misfortune that had brought him through such 
painful experiences, it was God’s providential way of revealing 
to him His own heart towards His people—his impulse to take 
yee woman to wife was the beginning of J’’s speaking to him 
12). 

‘ The attempt to fit this theory into the prophet’s life is not 
without difficulty. (1) The prophet’s taking Gomer to wife 
was due to his own natural impulse ; it was not till much later 
that he concluded that the impulse had been prompted by God. 
The same must be said of his return in love to her after she had 
left his house (ch. 3): it was due to his own unchanging affec- 
tion ; and it was only later reflection that led him to interpret 
his own act as the command of God. (2) But now, these events 
must have covered a good part of the prophet’s life. The birth 
and weaning of three children, according to the habits of Heb. 
mothers, would occupy 6 to 10 years ; and when to this is added 
the time during which the woman was away from the prophet’s 
home and under the protection of another, and the time 
occupied in recovering her, it will appear that not much short 
of the whole prophetic life of Hosea is covered. (3) It is of 
some consequence to ask, When did his wife’s infidelity become 
known to the prophet? Wellhausen, who claims to have given 
the cue to the interpretation both of Kuenen and W. R. Smith, 
argues, and surely rightly, that it was not till after the birth of 
his first child. But ifso, it was not his misfortunes that gave 
Hosea his prophetic word. Israel’s apostasy was plain to him, 
and he foreshadowed her doom in Jezreel, the name of his first 
child, before any misfortunes overtook him. At most, his mis- 
fortunes may at a later time have given a complezion to his 
prophetic thoughts. (4) Wellh. (followed by Nowack) appears 
to think that Gomer’s unfaithfulness was discovered before the 
birth of the other two children. There is really no evidence on 
the point. There is certainly none in the names of the children, 
for Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi are names having a purely ob- 
jective reference to the impending fate of Israel; there is not 
the slightest evidence that they express any feeling on the part 
of the father toward the children, or any dislike of them as of 
doubtful parentage. It is hard to believe that Hosea would 
have continued to retain an adulteress in his house. It is said 
that ‘he concealed the shame of their mother and acknowledged 
her children as his own, hiding his bitter sorrow in his own 
heart’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets, 179, cf. 183). If he concealed the 
shame at the time, he certainly took effectual pains to proclaim 
it to all the world soon afterwards. It would be more natural 
to suppose that it was only after all the children were born 
that the woman’s character was revealed to the prophet, either 
through her desertion or in some other way, and that then for 
the first time he could use the bitter words, ‘a wife of whore- 
dom and children of whoredom,’ Even the passage 414 leaves 
any other view improbable. 


It is not of much consequence for the interpreta- 
tion of the prophet’s book whether we suppose his 
marriage real or parabolical. In any case his con- 
ception of the relation of J’ to Israel is clear. If 
the story is a parable, it evidently helped Hosea’s 
mind in conceiving the divine relation to imagine 
a human analogy to it. And many scholars have 
felt that it helped them to realize his idea and how 
he reached it to suppose the story historical :—to 
fancy a man of the prophet’s depth and sensitive- 
ness of nature united to a light woman, who could 
not even understand a mind and love like his; his 
anguish and desolateness on discovering how things 
were ; and yet, amidst whatever inward struggles, 
his patience and self-forgetfulness, and the un- 
changing trueness of his affection, which could not 
let his wife go, but sought her out in order to 
recover her from her evil. Such a history of his 
own, it is thought, helps to explain the colour 
which he has thrown over the relation of J” to His 
people—the human and moral and personal colour 
which he gives to the relation. 

One or two general considerations may be stated. 
(1) Israel’s unfaithfulness and declension must 
have been patent to Hosea apart from any history 
of his own, as it was to Amos and to Elijah a 
century earlier. And J”s constant goodness must 
have been equally patent, as it was to Amos (2221) 
and to Isaiah (1?). And the fatal issues of the 
peoples ingratitude must have also been clear. 

hese general truths needed no particular history 
of his own to impress them on Hosea. (2) It is not 
therefore these ideas of the relation of J” to Israel 


that are peculiar to Hosea, but the conception of 
the marriage tie under which the relation has been 
brought. Wellhausen considers the conclusion 
‘unavoidable’ that something in the prophet’s 
experience must have suggested this new idea (7. 
Proph. p. 105). But there was little in it new. It 
was customary to regard the community or land as 
mother of the inhabitants; to regard the god as 
the ‘baal,’ 7.e. lord or husband of the land ; and 
also to regard the inhabitants as his children 
(Nu 21”), It therefore ‘lay very near to think of 
the god as the husband of the worshipping nation- 
ality or mother land. It is not at all likely that 
the conception was in form original to Hosea or 
even peculiar to Israel’ (W. R. Smith, Proph. 171; 
cf. RS 92ff.). The idea was so current that Hosea 
makes Israel express it, ‘I will return to my first 
husband’ (27), and again, ‘ Thou shalt no more call 
me my baal’ (216). It did not therefore need any 
experiences of the prophet’s own to suggest this 
idea to him. (3) What is strange rather is that he 
did not reject the idea, considering its associations. 
He has retained it, and what is new in him lies in 
this, that he lifts the conception of the marriage 
relation of God and people out of the nature- 
sphere, to which it originally belonged, into the 
moral sphere, and gives it developments of sur- 
prising depth and tenderness. No one will affirm 
that domestic experiences of his own were necessary 
to this, and no one need deny that they might 
have been helpful. Even on the latter supposition, 
it must have been some higher influence that 
enabled him to make the transition from his own 
history to that of God and the people, for it was 
not just every good man with a bad wife in Israel 
that perceived in his own experiences a reflection 
of the history of God with His people, and forth- 
with became a prophet. (4) The question is not 
without wider connexions. There may be arisk of 
attributing too much to circumstances and too 
little to mental idiosyncrasy in the prophets, and 
of forgetting that they had stable convictions 
regarding God, and were not dependent on inci- 
dents for their ideas of Him. Hosea’s conception 
of God is very unlike that of Amos, but every line 
of his book proves that he was very unlike Amos 
in type of mind. There may also be a risk of 
allowing our general views of the stage of religious 
development reached by Israel in this age to 
modify our particular views of Hosea’s teaching. 
If we suppose that Hosea is the first to reach the 
profound thoughts of the spirituality and love of 
God which he sets forth, we shall welcome any 
incident or occasion in his life which just at this 
time suggested such thoughts. But his allusions 
to the history of Israel do not suggest that he 
came with an idea of God learned from some other 
source which he read into the history. He does 
not read the love of God into the history, he reads 
it out of it. It is the history that has taught him 
what J” is (9% 114% 199. 134), 

B. Second Diviston.—Chs. 4-14.—Attempt8 
have been made to divide these chapters into sec- 
tions illustrating particular ideas, but without 
success. Ewald found three sections—first, the 
arraignment» 41-64"; second, the punishment, 
6">_9° ; and third, retrospect of the earlier history, 
exhortation, and comfort, 91°-14". Driver (LO7'® 
303) finds the thought of Israel’s guilt to pre- 
dominate in 4-8 ; her punishment in 91-11"; while 
both ideas are combined in chs. 12. 13, with a 
glance into the brighter future in ch. 14. But in 
truth the passage is scarcely divisible ; it consists 
of a multitude of variations all executed on one 
theme, Israel’s apostasy or unfaithfulness to her 
God. This unfaithfulness is a condition of the 
mind, ‘a spirit of whoredoms,’ and is revealed in 
all the aspects of Israel’s life, though particularly 
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in three things: (1) The cultus, which, though 
ostensibly service of J’, is in truth worship of a 
being altogether different from Him; (2) the 
internal political disorders, the changes of dynasty, 
all of which have been effected with no thought of 
J” in the people’s minds ; and (3) the foreign politics, 
the making of covenants with Egypt and Assyria, 
in the hope that they might heal the internal hurt 
of the people, instead of relying on J” their God. 
The three things are not independent, the one 
leads to the other. The fundamental evil is that 
there is ‘no knowledge of God in the land,’ no 
true conception of Deity. He is thought of as a 
nature-god, and this conception exercises no 
restraint on the passions or life of the people; 
hence the social immoralities and the furious 
struggles of rival factions; and these, again, lead 
to the appeal for foreign intervention. The 
prophet sometimes couples (1) and (2) together, as 
in 848, and sometimes (2) and (3), as in 5! 12), 
Chs. 4-13 are one long indictment of Israel and 
threat of punishment; a few passages illustrating 
the unchanging love of J” at the beginning (9! 
Jl), and all through the people’s history (11% 4, ef. 
28), only throw their unfaithfulness into deeper 
shadow. * 

(1) The Cultus.—Chs. 4-6 are mainly devoted to 
the cultus, though it is often alluded to all through 
the chapters (8. 91 10! 11? 137). The term 
‘whoredom’ is specially applied to the cultus. 
The idea may have been suggested by the gross 
immoralities practised at the sanctuaries (4! /4), 
or it may be a corollary from the conception of the 
marriage relation of J” to Israel. The cultus is 
whoredom or unfaithfulness, because, whatever be 
the name which the people give the god they 
serve, he is another than J”. There is ‘no know- 
ledge of God in the land’; under the name of J” 
they are worshipping a baal. The feasts of J” are 
‘ the days of the daa/s’ (21%), the local Jehovahs are 
baals. They are not the true husband of Israel, 
but ‘ her lovers’ or paramours ; she goes after them 
and forgets J” (21%). Israel isa harlot, following 
her ‘lovers’ for the hire which they give her on all 
the corn-floors (9! 2°). The judgment of Hosea is 
that the genuine Israelitish spiritual conception of 
J’ has been changed, and another conception 
substituted for it. He goes further, and asserts 
that the people are not unconscious of the change: 
‘T will return to my first husband’ (2’, cf. 5% 61%), 
The conception of J” that has taken the place of 
the true idea of Him is that of a local nature-god, 
from whom nothing higher is expected than the 
fruits of nature (2° 9!), and who seeks nothing in 
return but such nature gifts (5°). But this is not 
J”. He desires piety (or goodness, 797), not sacri- 
fices (66); He has no pleasure in the flesh which 
they sacrifice and eat (8%). His service is that of 
the mind and life. Such has been their God from 
the land of Egypt (12° 13), who has continuously 
spoken to them by His prophets, for by a prophet 
J” brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, and 
by a prophet was he preserved ; and He has multi- 
plied visions (12% 1%), The ritual cultus, because 
of the perverted notion that it is what J” desires, 
is ‘sin’ (48): Ephraim multiplies altars to sin 
(82 108). And it is the priests, whose office it was 
to instruct the people in the true knowledge of 
God, who are responsible for the people’s ignorance. 
They themselves have rejected knowledge (4°). 
For interested reasons they foster the people’s 
propensity to sensuous service: ‘They feed upon 
the sin of my people’—the sacrificial cultus (4§). 
And it is in vain that J” writes or might write 
moral Torahs ever so many, revealing the ‘ know- 

* How entirely threats pervade chs. 4-13 may be seen from 
these passages : 416ff. 19 55.8. 9.10 712.16 gl. 3. 5. 6. 13 91-6 97. 11.15. 17 
101-8 109-15 115. 6.7 122. 9. 14 131-4 135-8 139-11 1312f., 


ledge’ of Him; they are accounted a foreign thing 


(8). A ‘spirit of whoredom’ possesses the 
people. Their mind is wholly away trom J” as He 
truly is. 


Hosea’s judgment is that the religion of Israel 
has become Canaanitized ; it is the old native gods 
that are worshipped, though under the name of 
J”. The Dionysiae revelry at the feasts is not 
Israelitish, it is that of ‘the peoples,’ the heathen 
(9!). He hardly ascribes real existence to the 
baals, it is a distinction of conceptions of J” which 
he draws. As for the ‘calves,’ he will not allow 
that they have any relation to J’—‘a workman 
made it: it is no god’ (8°). Its wooden kernel 
shall become splinters, and its gold hull shall be a 
present to king Jareb (8° 10%). With mock sym- 
pathy he describes the people and priests of 
Samaria as ‘mourning’ over its fate (10°), and 
makes merry over the spectacle of human wor- 
shippers kissing calves! (137). But though the 
loss of ‘knowledge of God’ be the worst form of 
Israel’s declension and the source of all other 
forms of it,—for religion ramifies into all the 
channels of life, and the nature-god instead of 
restraining human passions is rather served by 
the indulgence of them (4% 5-14) _Hosea some- 
times suggests a broader ground for Israel’s cor- 
ruption. It was due to their entrance upon the 
Canaanite civilization : ‘according to the goodness 
of his land they made goodly images’ (10! 4! 11? 
13-6). In their whole mind the people has become 
Canaanitized: ‘He is Canaan; the balances of 
deceit are in his hand’ (12+), Not till all the 
forms of Canaanitish life be swept away (2%) and 
Israel have again to go through the wilderness 
will she learn to know J” as the chief good, and 
respond to Him as in the days of her youth (24: % 
129, cf. Jer 2?). See iv. 

(2) The Internal Misrule.— Whether Hosea 
directly calls the internal political condition 
‘whoredom’ is not quite certain. He does so 
name the external politics: making alliances 
abroad is ‘hiring loves’ (8°). And there was no 
reason why he should not have given the same 
name to the internal politics, for ‘whoredom’ is 
less particular actions than a state of the mind, 
indifference to J”. In 84 ‘setting up kings’ and 
making images are coupled together, and perhaps 
called ‘ their two transgressions’ (101°). The term 
‘to be unfaithful’ (122) appears used both of 

olitical and religious defection (5’ 67, possibly 10° 
or ‘stood’). The term ‘adulterers’ (74) hardly 
refers to political immorality, but J” complains of 
the people that ‘they have departed from him’ 
and ‘speak lies against him’ (7!%), that they 
surround Him with lies and deceit (112?), and 
multiply lies and violence (117 12! 13%). They are 
untrue to J”; they make and unmake kings, with 
no regard to Him or the principles of His religion : 
‘They have set up kings but not by me, princes 
and I knew it not’ (8*) ; ‘all their kings are fallen, 
there is none among them that calleth upon me’ 
(77). The ‘ pride’ (j\x3) of Israel, 2.e. his self-confi- 
dence and indifference to J”, testifieth to his face 
(5° 7°), 

The picture which the prophet draws of the in- 
ternal condition of the kingdom in his day is a 
terrible one. Jeroboam, who is supposed to have 
died c. 746-5, was succeeded by his son Zechariah, 
who, after a reign of six months, was assassinated 
by Shallum. The murderer was able to maintain 
himself no more than a month, when he was 
attacked and slain in Samaria by Menahem. In 
all likelihood Menahem would have shared the 
same fate at the hand of some other conspirator 
but for the assistance of Pul, king of Assyria, to 
whom he paid 1000 talents of silver that his hand 
might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
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hand (2 K 15”), As an Assyrian vassal (5% 7! 8° 
121) Menahem was able to maintain himself for 
some years against other factions, which probably 
sought the help of Egypt (721 818 93-6 115), Under 
the long and successful reign of Jeroboam the 
country had advanced greatly in material pro- 
sperity. There were ample resources in the land to 
nourish the various factions, and they struggled 
with one another with a fury which the prophet 
can compare to nothing but the raging heat of an 
oven, though the figure contains the darker trait 
of a long-sighted policy which suppressed the fire 
till the time came to let it blaze out (7*"). Society 
appears completely dissolved : there is nothing but 
‘false swearing, and murder, and stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery,’ and one deed of blood follows on 
the heels of another (47). The prophet alludes to 
incidents which would be understood by his hearers, 
though they are obscure tous. We cannot identif 
that scene of revelry and possibly regicide whic 
signalized ‘the day of our king’ (75) ; nor tell why 
Gilead (Gilgal ?) is said to be ‘ tracked with blood’ 
(68 12") ; nor why it is said that ‘ all their wicked- 
ness is in Gilgal’ (9%); nor what is meant by 
‘transgressing the covenant,’ nor what there refers 
to (6’); nor explain the allusion, ‘ the company of 
priests murder in the way to Shechem’ (6°); nor 
what is meant when the rulers and priests are 
charged with being ‘a snare on Mizpah, and a net 
spread on Tabor’ (5!). These and other allusions, 
such as to ‘the days of Gibeah’ (9° 109), are ob- 
secure, but they indicate that internal convulsions 
were breaking the nation to pieces (5! 7}: ® 88).* 

When Hosea assails ‘king and princes,’ he is 
scarcely condemning monarchy in principle as a 
form of government incompatible with the idea of 
the theocracy. His judgment is practical and his- 
torical, not theoretical. As a matter of history, 
and particularly in the prophet’s day, the mon- 
archy has failed to secure the peace and well-being 
of the people: ‘ Where now is thy king that he 
may save thee, and thy princes that they may 
deliver thee?’ (13'°), It has, on the contrary, been 
the constant source of faction and anarchy. It is 
the motives and methods of setting up and depos- 
ing dynasties that Hosea condemns, of which the 
revolution of Jehu is an example (14). It is true 
that in his picture of the final condition of Israel 
(218-23 14) the king finds no place; but this is due to 
his personification of the community, and his think- 
ing not of its form but of its mind. Following the 
Targum, some scholars interpret ‘the days of 
Gibeah ’ (9° 10°) of the election of Saul; but though 
Saul belonged to Gibeah he was not made king 
there, but at Mizpah according to one tradition 
(1S 10%), or at Gilgal according to another 
(1S 11%). Hosea speaks of the days of Gibeah as 
signalized by some crime (10°), though the story of 
Jg 19 ff. scarcely corresponds to his allusions. At 
any rate, his reprobation of ‘king and princes’ 
must not be read as merely a condemnation of the 
‘schism ’ of the North ; his idea is much wider and 
more general. He is weary of Politics. His ideal 
is already that of the Church of God. 

(3) Haternal Politics.—Reliance on foreign help 
is also ‘unfaithfulness’ to J” (8°). The love of J” 
elevates the subject of it intoa personality. Corre- 
sponding to His mind there must be ansuier mind, 
with a sense of benefit and capacity for affection. 
And when Israel leans on foreign powers, this re- 
veals not only distrust of J’, but alienation of 
mind from Him, and dissatisfaction with the whole 
range of affections and duties which the relation to 
J” imposes. 

To the prophet the issue of all this is certain: 
J” will drive Israel out of His house (915). Hosea 


* For walking ‘after the commandment’ (511) the VSS read 
‘after vanity’; but the reading is feeble and indefinite, 


has no clear idea of the instrument or means of 
Israel’s destruction. It is ‘the sword’ (7* 11), 
the ‘enemy ’ ($*5* °); or it is natural, internal de- 
cay (7% 9 9'6), the moth and rottenness (5"). Israel 
shall be made to go through the wilderness (24) ; 
but they shall also eat unclean things in pers 
(9? 8°) ; and again, Egypt shall gather them, Moph 
shall bury them (9° 7/1 8 9° 11°); and again, they 
shall be wanderers among the nations (9!7 101). 
The question sometimes put, whether it was the 
prospect of national overthrow that impressed 
upon the prophets the national sin, or the sin that 
led them to forecast the overthrow, receives a 
ready answer so far as Hosea is concerned. He 
perceives that apostasy from J” contains destruc- 
tion in it (7% 1392), that moral law operates 
as infallibly as natural law: ‘they have sown the 
wind and reap the whirlwind ’ (87), ‘ye have plowed 
wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity’ (10; cf. on 
the other hand 10”); unchastity tends not to in- 
crease but to childlessness (9% 41°); Egypt and 
Assyria whose help they seek shall swallow them up. 

iv. SOME GENERAL IDEAS. —(1) God and fie- 
ligion.—J” is God: ‘ there isno knowledge of God’ 
has for parallel ‘they do not know J”’ (5+, ef. 2”). 
His nature as revealed in Israel’s history is Love. 
It was in love that He redeemed them from Egypt : 
‘when Israel was a child I loved him’ (11") ; and He 
has an emotional delight in the object of His love 
(9°). His love has followed Israel all through their 
history (113-4 75); even His chastisements are not 
without love—‘I will speak to her heart ’(2'*3); and 
their restoration and everlasting peace will be due 
to His love (144 218 cf, 118%), J” is spiritual, and 
religion is piety (6+ 6): it is a state of the mind, not 
external service. Itis partly this feeling of the in- 
wardness of religion that leads to the prophet’s per- 
sonification of the community. He thinks of the 
community as a personal mind, an individual soul, 
in its relation to God and in His relation to it, with 
all the mutual, mystical interchange of thoughts 
and affections towards each other of the two minds. 
And it was in the wilderness at the Exodus that 
this true religious relation was perfectly realized, 
when Israel possessed nothing, through no medium, 
but mind to mind. And it is in the wilderness 
that it shall be perfectly realized again, when 
Israel, destitute of all sacramental tokens of Js 
favour, land, corn, and wine, shall feel that she 
possesses Himself, and shall respond as in the days 
of her youth (2). Such a surprisingly inward 
conception of religion implies two things: jirst, 
that the commonplaces of Israel’s faith must have 
been long familiar, such as J”s redemption of His 
people, His constant goodness, the freeness of His 
choice of them, and the moral nature of His whole 
relation to them (cf. reference to covenant 8! and 
fatherhood 111), together perhaps with the con- 
sciousness on Israel’s part that it had declined to a 
lower stage of religious life than it once occupied 
(27). And secondly, that the prophet transcends 
the stage of religion reached in OT times, arid 
anticipates a more perfect future. In his day the 
religious unit or subject was the community, but 
his personification of the community as an indi- 
vidual soul Ymplies that his conception of religion 
requires a true personal subject—that only the 
individual mind can be truly in religious com- 
munion with God. 

(2) Lhe People.—The history of the patriarchal 
age and of the Exodus might almost be constructed 
out of Hosea’s allusions. This history is his Bible, 
where he finds the texts of his homilies. Israel is 
to him a moral person, and it is not so much her 
actions as her mind towards J” that he has regard 
to. He has, however, the idea that a course of 
conduct leads to a state of mind in which amend- 
ment is hopeless; as, on the other hand, the state 
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of mind reveals itself in all manner of insensate 
actions—‘ Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone’ (4); ‘my people ask counsel at their 
stocks, for a spirit of whoredom causeth them to 
err’ (41? 54) They have better moments when 
the thought of a return to J” fascinates them 
(6\*-); but it is a passing emotion like the morning 
cloud, a dramatic ideal which they have not depth 
and earnestness to realize (7}+*), J” is at His 
wits’ end with them (64). On account of his con- 
ception of Israel as a moral person, Hosea draws 
no distinction between classes among the people. 
It is Israel His spouse whom J” drives out of His 
house, and it isshe whom He again betrothes to 
Himself for ever (2! 14). Hosea confines his 
eschatology to the destiny of Israel; the nations 
find no place in his picture of the end. It was 
the Assyrian empire that brought the idea of the 
world, the nations, before the prophets’ minds, and 
Hosea had probably passed away before Assyria 
closely touched on Israel. His prophecy ends 
with the prediction of the restoration, the holy 
beauty and eternal endurance of God’s people: 
‘they shall bloom like the lily, and cast forth their 
roots like Lebanon’ (14°). 

Comparisons of one prophet with another are 
usually unjust to one of the two compared. Amos’ 
mind is filled with great general ethical principles, 
valid eternally and enforcing themselves univers- 
ally whether in heaven or on earth; Hosea starts 
froma religious relation of J’and people, historically 
formed, the mutual, mystical intimacies of which 
engross his thoughts. It is less in ideas than in 
apt terms to express them that the prophets ad- 
vance on one another. Am. speaks of the good- 
ness of J”, Hos. first calls it ‘love’; Am. inculcates 
compassion, ‘ humanity,’ Hos. first finds the right 
word for this (197 4"). On the other hand, while 
Hos. laments the want of trust in J” revealed in 
the foreign alliances of Israel, it is Isaiah that first 
uses the positive word ‘faith’ (7°). And again, 
though Hos. expresses the idea of the ‘new cove- 
nant’ when he speaks of J” betrothing Isr. again 
to Himself (2%), it is Jer. that coins the right 
phrase. 

v. INTEGRITY AND TEXT.—Jerome already de- 
scribed Hosea’s style as commaticus—consisting of 
short clauses. His fondness for asyndetous con- 
struction gives a monotonous, dirge-like music to 
his verses—‘ the days of visitation are come; the 
days of recompense are come’ (97) ; ‘Egypt shall 
gather them, Moph shall bury them’ (9°). He 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face 
away from them, he speaks of them to himself 
in shuddering disjointed monologue. A number 
of passages have been regarded by recent scholars 
as interpolations, particularly those referring to 
Judah (see i. note*), and those describing the 
material blessings of Israel restored (216% 14; for 
list of passages athetized by various scholars see 
Driver, LOZ® 306). Reference to Judah in itself 
need not excite suspicion any more than Isaiah’s 
references to N. Israel. The abruptness of some of 
the references is strange (5"°), though the general 
unconnectedness of Hosea’s style must be con- 
sidered. Ch 12! is either a later amplification 
of something briefer, or it is wholly late; its 
right place seems after 3°. Nowack goes to an 
extreme in his excision of passages: 2%7 are 
supported by 5% 1561#- ; 214 by 12°, and 2” by 4? 54; 
and in many other cases the reasons urged for 
excision appear inadequate. 

The Text of Hosea has been imperfectly handed 
down. A multitude of passages are corrupt, some 
incurably, e.g. 438 (in v.!° read the last word 
altars), 5% 74 (1x), 67 74 8% (LXX ‘and they shall 
cease a little from anointing king and princes’— 
though the ironical ‘a little’ is unnatural), 81 
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(3527), 98 913 10° 118 (read onpx and ‘nym), 117-13 
and others. 
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A. B. DAVIDSON. 

HOSEN is AV translation in Dn 3” of perws,* 
which is probably better represented by RV 
‘tunics’ (Siegfried-Stade and Strack [the latter 
doubtfully], Rock; RVm has ‘turbans’). RV 
has ‘hosen’ in the same verse and in v.” as tr® 
of pono (AV both times ‘coats’ ; Siegfried-Stade, 
Unterkleider; Strack says ‘an article of dress, 
probably trunk-hose’ (Pluderhosen)). See, further, 
art. DRESS in vol. i. p. 625°. 


The Eng. word ‘hosen’ is the plu. of a Teut. word ‘ hose’ (of 
which the root is unknown) denoting a covering for the leg, 
‘breeches,’ ‘ trousers.’ Hose is also used for the plu., but the 
sing. occurs in Shaks, (Zaming of the Shrew, v. i. 69, ‘A silken 
doublet ! a velvet hose! a scarlet cloak !’) and elsewhere. The 
‘doublet’ for the body, and the ‘hose’ or ‘hosen’ for the legs, 
were the necessary articles of male attire in Shakespeare’s day ; 
the cloak being needful for full dress or for cold weather, as 
Merry Wives, ui. i. 47, ‘In your doublet and hose, this raw 
rheumatic day!’ The hosen generally covered the feet as well 
as the legs; and when the coverings of legs and feet were 
afterwards separated, they were called respectively ‘upper 
stocks,’ and ‘nether stocks’ or ‘stockings.’ By and by both 
‘hosen’ and ‘ stockings’ were restricted to the covering of the 
feet. Coverdale (from whom comes ‘hosen’ in Dn 321) intended 
to denote the long Eastern trousers. J. HASTINGS. 


HOSHAIAH (nyvin ‘Jah has saved’).—1. A man 
who led half the princes of Judah in the procession 
at the dedication of the walls of Jerus., Neh 12°. 2. 
The father of a certain Jezaniah (Jer 42!), or Azariah 
(43? and LXX), who was a man of importance among 
the Jews after the fall of Jerus. (LXX Maacalov). 

H. A. WHITE. 

HOSHAMA (ynvin, abbrev® or textual error for 
payin: ‘J” hath heard’).—A descendant of David, 
1 Ch 3% See GENEALOGY. 


HOSHEA (yen ‘ deliverance,’ represented by Aust 
on the Assyrian monuments, LXX ‘OQcfe, Syr. 


yn 
e001) was the son of Elah. The accession of 


this king of Israel took place in the twelfth year 
of king Ahaz according to the biblical chronology, 
2K 17%. But this scheme it is impossible to 
maintain in its integrity [see art. CHRONOLOGY 
oF OT], as it is inconsistent in some details with 
itself (see Stade, GVJ 88 ff., 558 ff. ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegg. zur Gesch. Isr.* 285 ff.). It is also incon- 
sistent with the date of the Assyrian -inscrip- 
tions, mainly established by the Eponym Canon 
(Schrader, COT ii. pp. 161-195, 320 ff.). According 
to the annals of Tiglath-pileser 11. (3 Rawl. 10, 
No. 2, line 28), Pekah, king of Israel (bi¢ Humrv), 
was slain, and Hoshea ascended the throne as the 
nominee of the Assyrian conqueror in the same 
year. The original passages may be found in 
transcribed form in Schrader, COZ’ i. p. 247, KIB 
ii. p. 82. The biblical narrative describes Hoshea, 
the son of Elah, as a conspirator against Pekah, 
whom he slew. On the other hand, it seems fairly 
clear, from the annals of Tiglath-pileser, though 
the text is mutilated in many portions, that we 
should render ‘ Pekah I slew, Hoshea I appointed 
... over them.’ But there is no real contradic- 


* On the vocalization of this word, see note in Kamphausen’s 
| *Daniel’ in SBOZ, ad loc. 
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tion between this statement and that of Scripture. 
Hoshea was the head of an Assyrian party in 
Samaria,* whereas Pekah represented a policy of 
resistance to the encroachments of Assyria. This 
policy underlies his attack on Ahaz in concert 
with Rezin ; see Cheyne’s remarks (Comment. on 
Isaiah), introductory toIs 7. There are significant 
passages in the oracles of the contemporary prophet 
Hosea in which Ephraim is compared to a silly 
dove hovering between homage to Egypt and 
homage to Assyria (Hos 5% 74). This theory of 
Ephraim’s shifting foreign policy affords a very 
probable explanation of the course of events. 
Accordingly, Hoshea made himself the facile 
instrument of Assyrian power, which in 733 was 
threatening the very gates of Samaria. It is also 
probable that from the commencement of his reign 
(B.C. 732), down to the death of Tiglath-pileser 
(727), he paid tribute to Assyria like Jehu and 
Menahem before him. This may be clearly 
inferred from the mutilated conclusion of the 
inscription already quoted, and it is in consonance 
with the statement in 2K 17%. But we also learn 
from this verse that soon after the accession of 
Tiglath - pileser’s successor, Shalmaneser (Shzd- 
mdnu-asharidu) Iv., the payment of the annual 
subsidy ceased. Probably, the Ephraimite king ex- 
pected that the death of Assyria’s energetic ruler, 
Tiglath-pileser, the combatant king (Jared [?)) 
of Hosea’s oracles, would bring the Palestinian 
states some respite. In our opinion, Isaiah’s 
beautiful poem, 97-104 5**-%°, belongs to this time + 
(B.C. 726). The language of the opening verses 
which describe ‘Ephraim and the inhabitants of 
Samaria saying in pride and exaltation of heart 
‘* pricks have fallen, but with hewn stone will we 
build ; sycomores have been hewn down, but with 
cedars we will replace them,”’ clearly suggests 
that Ephraim at this period was beginning to 
recover in a material sense from the disastrous 
effects of the invasion of 734-732. 

The new political developments that arose in 
Samaria were doubtless anxiously watched from 
the banks of the Nile. Palestine was of great 
strategic importance to Egypt. For the posses- 
sion of Samaria, Ashdod, Jerusalem, or Lachish 
by the ever-encroaching Assyrian power would 
‘be a menace to security on the Nile. During the 
preceding decades Egypt had been weakened by 
intestine divisions, but now it had passed under 
the hands of an energetic Ethiopian ruler Sha- 
bakat (Meyer, Gesch. des alten Agyptens, pp. 


*Comp. Winckler, Gesch. Israel’s (Theil i.), p. 180, and 
Geschichte Babyloniens u. Assyr. p. 230 ff. 

+ Cheyne, Dillmann, and Duhm would place it some nine 
years earlier, t.e. shortly before the Syro-Ephraimite war; but 
it is not easy to see what substantial grounds exist for placing 
it so early. If we take the Assyrian invasion of 734 as the 
historic background, the refrain becomes doubly significant, 
and the graphic description of the advancing Assyrian hosts in 
Is 526-28 (forming, as Dillmann rightly considers, a natural 
pendant or conclusion to the poem) seems to be based on a 
vivid and not too remote historic experience. 911 remains 
obscure, whether we accept the earlier or later date ; and even 
when we regard the Hebrew text as sound (certainly doubtful 
in the opening part of the verse), the phrase ‘enemies of 
Rezin’ would be thoroughly intelligible under the historic 
conditions which we have suggested. 

{ The ordinary identification of the 1D (wrongly pronounced 
S6 by the Massoretes) with this Ethiopian ruler can hardly be 
maintained, LXX Zyywp; Lucian, ed. Lagarde, reads, ™ pos 
*Adpamerey Allora roy zuroixodvTe tv Alyérrw. In line 25 of the 
Khorsabad inscr. of Sargon mention is made of Sibi, tartan or 
generalissimo of the Egyptian forces who co-operated with 
Hanunu (Hanno) of Gaza in resisting the arms of Assyria. In all 
probability, we ought to identify this Sibi (properly Sib’s) with the 
ND (as we should pronounce it) of the Hebrew text. But this 
personage was not the supreme king of Egypt or Pharaoh. 
This is clear from the same passage in Sargon’s inscription, for 
in line 27 this monarch is referred to under his usual title Pi’ 
as quite a distinct personage from Sibi. It is this Pharaoh 
whom we may identify with Shabaka or Sabaco. The Assyrians 
were quite able to pronounce this name, as the great Rassam 
cylinder (Rm), col. ii. 22, testifies, where it occurs in the form 


343 f. 346). Henceforth Egypt sought to con- 
front Assyria by supporting the Palestinian and 
Hittite states. Hoshea of Israel and Hanno of 
Gaza were sustained in this policy of resistance to 
the Ninevite power by promises of aid_by the 
Egyptian monarch. After the death of Tiglath, 
the Egyptian party and policy, which opposed 
Assyrian domination, were in the ascendant at 
Samaria, just as we find in later times took place 
in Jerusalem (comp. Is 20. 301° 31%). But bitter 
experience was destined in the coming years to 
prove that the Egyptian power was a broken reed. 
Within the next fifteen years Samaria, Gaza, and 
Ashdod were in succession fated to discover that 
Egypt’s ‘strength was to sit still,’ and a terrible 
overthrow was to overtake them from the arms of 
Assyria through the procrastinating impotence of 
their South-western ally. 

The cessation of tribute by the king of Israel, 
which had hitherto been paid annually, was the 
first serious indication to the Assyrian monarch 
that Ephraim was preparing to throw off his yoke. 
In the summer of the year B.C. 724 the armies 
of Assyria were directed against the Israelite 
capital. Hoshea at once endeavoured to avert 
disaster by gifts to the Assyrian monarch, but 
Shalmaneser had by this time discovered that 
Hoshea was playing a double part. Perhaps the 
Assyrian troops intercepted the emissaries which 
the latter was despatching to the king of Egypt. 
At this point it is by no means easy to discover 
the precise order of events narrated in 2 K 17%*. 
Fritz Hommel (Gesch. Babyl. u. Assyr. p. 675) 
thinks that a decisive battle was fought before 
the walls of Samaria, in which king Hoshea was 
taken prisoner. The biblical statements (v.*) 
would seem to warrant this view. It would some- 
what simplify the chronological problem and allow 
nine years for the reign of Hoshea (Tiele, Bad.- 
Assyr. Gesch. i. p. 232 ad fin.).* But it is by no 
means certain that the capture and imprisonment 
of the Israelite king did not take place after the 
final overthrow of Samaria. 

Shortly before this time the ok pe Hosea 
uttered his last oracles. The final four chapters 
evidently belong to the closing years of the 
Northern kingdom. The shadows of the last 
overwhelming calamity rest on the prophet’s soul. 
There is indescribable pathos in these closing 
appeals. J” pleads with Ephraim (11%): ‘My 
people are bent to backsliding from me [2]... 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I 
abandon thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine 
heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kindled together.’ But, alas! Israel’s doom is 
irrevocable. ‘The iniquity of Ephraim is bound 
up, his sin is laid up in store. . Samaria 
shall bear her guilt, because she hath rebelled 


against her God: they shall fall by the 
sword, their infants shall be dashed in pieces’ 
(13% 142), # 


At nearly the same time Isaiah delivered ‘his 
oracle against Ephraim (28"-) : ‘ Woe to the crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on 
the summit of the fertile valley of them that are 
overcome with wine. Behold, the LorpD hath a 
mighty and strong one; as a tempest of hail, a 
destroying storm, a tempest of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall he cast down to the earth 


Shabaka. See Winckler, Untersuch. zur altorient. Gesch. p. 92 ff. 
On the complex text of 2K 171-6see AT-liche Unters. p. 15 ff. 

* Fritz Hommel in his Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. pp. 964 fi. 669 fi. 
places the overthrow of Pekah in 733, but in his art. ASSYRIA 
(wh. see) places it two years later. This appears to be too late, 
though exact chronological sequence in the events of Tiglath- 
pileser’s campaigns (734 ff.) is difficult to attain. See Winckler, 
Gesch. Babyl. u. Assyr. p. 280. 
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violently. The crown of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.’ 

The fulfilment of these prophecies of doom fol- 
lowed swiftly. We know that in the year 724 
Samaria was invested by the Assyrian armies. 
Towards the end of the siege (B.C. 722) Shal- 
maneser died. Meanwhile, the beleaguered in- 
habitants were anxiously expecting a relieving 
force to arrive from the banks of the Nile, which 
should divert the forces of Assyria and raise the 
siege of the hard-pressed city. But a fatal par- 
alysis seemed to hamper the movements of Egypt. 
Time went on—more than two years elapsed—and 
no relieving force appeared. The numbers of the 
garrison were doubtless thinned by constant battles 
with the besiegers, and by the ravages of grim 
famine. Sargon (Sarrukinw), in all probabilit 
a usurper, and certainly an able Assyrian general, 
succeeded to the throne of Assyria in B.C. 722. 
The siege was pressed on with vigour under this 
energetic commander. Egypt’s procrastination 
was now Israel’s ruin, and the fatal end was at 
hand. It is summarized in barely two ruthless 
lines of the great Khorsabad inscription (lines 23 
and 24): ‘Samaria I besieged, I captured. 27,290 
of her inhabitants I carried away. 50 chariots I 
collected from their midst. The rest of their 
prey. I caused to be taken (?). My viceroy 

placed over them, and imposed the tribute of the 
previous king.’ 

From 2K 17° we learn that the inhabitants 
were deported to Eastern localities in or near 
Babylonia (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 267 ff.), while 
Babylonian inhabitants were settled in the dis- 
tricts of Canaan vacated by the exiled Israelites 
(v.44), Illustrative passages confirming these facts 
may be found in the annals of Sargon. 

And so the curtain falls upon the remarkable 
and chequered history of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. Respecting king Hoshea, we do not know 
whether he survived the tragic close of the king- 
dom which he ruled, or suffered the barbarous 
tortures too frequently inflicted on Assyrian cap- 
tives. About his personal character we know 
little. We may infer that it lacked decisive 
energy and lofty patriotism. Beginning his reign 
as a mere puppet in Assyria’s hands, he shaped 
his career as an opportunist. He was too astute 
to offend any national susceptibilities by abandon- 
ing the worship of J”, too cautious and politic to 

lay the réle of a purist in religious practices. 
fndeed an accurate historic treatment of Israel’s 
religious history may esteem it highly improb- 
able that such a course, forestalling the reforma- 
tion of the 7th cent., could ever have entered into 
Hoshea’s thoughts. Whether amid the syncretic 
tendencies in the traditional religious practices 
which then prevailed he was at all influenced by 
the teachings of the contemporary Ephraimite pro- 
phet Hosea towards higher ideals, is a question 
suggested, but suggested only, by the clause (17), 
that though he committed evil it was not ‘as the 
kings of Israel who were before him.’ The im- 
partial historian will not judge this last king of 
Ephraim too severely, but will unhesitatingly 
admit that he lived in times of direst difficulty 
and peril, when nothing but miraculous divinely 
euided statesmanship, like that of Isaiah, could 
have saved the realm from overwhelming disaster. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

HOSPITALITY, HOST.—No customs have taken 
a deeper and more permanent hold on the mind 
and life of the Orient than those which gather 
round the reception and entertainment of the 
guest. Few legal enactments, by whatever sanc- 
tions enforced, have met with such hearty and 
universal obedience as the unwritten laws of 
hospitality. The main practices evidently origin- 
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ated amid nomadic conditions. When applied to 
the more settled order of village or town, they 
were of necessity more or less modified. In modern 
times the influence of the tourist, and the growing 
usages of the West, have done much to corrupt 
the old simplicities. Yet in many towns and 
villages, remote from the annual streams of sight- 
seers and pilgrims, and the encroachments of 
civilization, the traveller will find hospitable and 
generous welcome, and an aversion to anything 
like payment. Even in such centres as Safed and 
Tiberias, one or two wealthy men keep open house 
for all-comers, where friend and foe are alike free 
to enjoy food and shelter for the night. In the 
villages, where poverty reigns supreme, a guest- 
chamber, usually the best room in the place, is 
often attached to the sheikh’s dwelling; and there 
the stranger is provided for at the cost of the com- 
munity. The desert Arabs, however, have pre- 
served almost unchanged through four millenniums 
the customs presented in the scriptural pictures of 
patriarchal life. 

Among the nations of antiquity the virtue of 
hospitality was highly esteemed. In the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, in the Hall of two Truths, the 
god who tests the spirits thus speaks in com- 
mendation of one who has passed the judgment : 
‘The god has welcomed him as he wished. He 
has given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked.’ The Greeks thought that 
any stranger-guest might be a god in disguise; and 
the hospitable entertainment of helpless strangers, 
not self-declared enemies or robbers, was well- 
pleasing to Ze’s £évos, under whose protection they 
were. The ties established by hospitality were 
hereditary on both sides. The Romans regarded 
any violation of the rights of hospitality as a 
crime and impiety ; while the Sibylline books de- 
clared that the age of the Messiah, when the 
happiest conditions for humanity would be realized, 
should witness the triumph of faith, love, and 
hospitality. 

Turning to the Arabs, among whom are best 
reflected the immemorial usages of the East, we 
find that among them a man’s hospitality is largely 
the measure of his reputation. ‘A close fist and a 
narrow heart,’ they say; and the niggardly soul 
shall not hold rule over them. To be described as 
‘a man of much ashes,’ is a coveted distinction ; 
the heap of ashes by his tent indicating the extent 
of his cooking for the entertainment of guests. 
‘A man whose dogs bark loudly’ is one held in 
esteem ; the dogs guiding the wanderer who might 
not otherwise find his dwelling. The sheikh’s tent 
always stands in the camp nearest the travelled 
way, to offer first welcome to the approaching 
stranger. His superior position must be vindicated 
by superior liberality. Ibn Rashid, in Hayil, who 
exercises a somewhat uncertain sway over the 
wandering tribes of central Arabia, entertains at 
least 200 guests daily; and every stranger in 
Hayil is invited to his table. The name of this 
ruler is accordingly highly honoured. But the 
poorest man will not turn the needy away. The 
guest, indeed, is often regarded as a benefactor, 
whose arrival affords his host the opportunity of 
honourable service. 

Batti baitak, ‘my house is yours,’ is part of the 
hospitable salutation with which the guest 1s 
welcomed. The phrase survives in the towns 
and cities most influenced by Western civilization ; 
only, however, as an expression of courtesy. In 
remote villages, and in the desert camps, it is a 
simple statement of fact. As the proverb has 
it, ‘The guest while in the house is its lord.’ The 
present writer has been frequently thus promoted 
to the lordship of a house of hair, the owner wait- 
ing without until the guest bade him enter, and 


ey 
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standing up until invited to recline on his own 
cushions. ‘he stores, be they small or plentiful, 
are equally at the guest’s command. The best of 
everything is placed before him ; and whatever he 
may desire will be procured if the possibility exists. 
No sacrifice is too great to be made for the comfort 
of the guest: many will not stop even at the 
honour of wife and daughter (cf. Gn 19°, Jg 1974). 
No man is demeaned by any service to his guest, 
even by pouring water on feet and hands, and 
waiting on him at meat. As one said, ‘I am the 
slave of my guest as long as he is with me, but 
save in this there is no trace of the slave in my 
nature’ (Hamasa, p. 727, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
RS? p. 68). 

There are certain well-understood provisions for 
preserving the honour of the host, which all guests 
are expected to observe. No pains should be 
spared to reach the resting-place before sunset. 
The proverb runs, ‘He who arrives after sundown 
goes supperless to bed.’ The reason being that 
this leaves the host too little time to prepare such 
a repast as his own credit requires. The law may 
not be enforced; but, while shelter may be de- 
manded, in such a case there is no obligation to give 
food. This explains the seeming lack of hospitality 
in the parable (Lk 115°). Again, the guest is care- 
ful not to eat all that is brought to him, especially 
if his host be a poor man; somewhat must be left 
over, as evidence that he has had enough, and 
morethan enough. Usually, supplies are too liberal 
to permit of complete consumption; but when a 
large company settles on a man for the night 
there is need for care, that he be not put to shame. 
Clean dishes would ‘blacken his face’ in presence 
of his guests. It is his pride to furnish over and 
above necessities. Yet, again, it is permissible to 
manifest great satisfaction with the fare whilst 
partaking. In drinking coffee, ¢.g., pleasure is 
fittingly expressed by drawing in the liquid with 
considerable noise, smacking of the lips, ete. Such 
visible tokens of appreciation greatly delight the 
host. But the offer of anything in payment would 
be taken as an insult. The Arab eats not in the 
morning; the guest departs with a simple ‘ good- 
bye.’ He has ‘had no more than his right; and 
presently his host will enjoy like treatment at his 
or some other brother’s hands. The recognition of 
this obligation to the needy stranger must often 
have been the very condition of life to wanderers 
in waste lands. 

That the guest is inviolable is one of the first 
principles of Arab hospitality. To be safe, the 
stranger needs but enter the tent, or only touch a 
tent rope; then, even if he be an enemy, no hand 
will be raised against him. The homicide may 
claim the rights of sanctuary from the slain man’s 
next-of-kin himself, the avenger of blood, on whom 
lies the chief obligation of revenge. And as the 
duty of vengeance belongs to all the family or 
tribe of the murdered man, so protection granted 
by one is binding upon all. To slay an enemy in 
battle, or when meeting him in the open field, is 
esteemed an act of true and valorous manhood ; to 
fall upon one seeking shelter in his tent, would 
stain an Arab’s name with everlasting dishonour. 
To injure the guest is the mark of deepest 
depravity. The Arabs of el-Lej& are held in re- 
probation as the greatest of rascals; it is said of 
them that ‘they will even murder the guest.’ An 
Arab tradition points to the reputed site of Sodom 
as the place where stones rained down from heaven 
upon the people who abused ‘some travellers seek- 
ing hospitality there.’ In Mal 3° the Lorp is 
announced as a swift witness against such as turn 
aside the stranger in judgment. 

But the ties of hospitality receive a more weighty 
sanction when a meal is partaken of in common. 
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For an Arab to injure one who has eaten with 
him from the same dish, would be equivalent 
to lifting his hand against his own flesh and blood. 
They are ‘brothers of the bread,’ pledged by this 
act to do each other no harm, and also actively to 
promote each other’s safety to the full extent of 
their ability. This obligation, however, lasts no 
longer than they may be supposed to retain the 
food thus eaten in their bodies; and the limit 
usually recognized is thirty-six hours. But con- 
stant repetition of eating and drinking in common 
may give permanence to the bonds. W. R. Smith 
(RS p. 270£.) quotes several illustrations of the 
length to which these ideas are sometimes carried. 
Zaid al-Khail, a famous warrior in the days of 
Mohammed, refused to slay a vagabond who had 
stolen his camels because the thief had sur- 
reptitiously drunk from his father’s milk-pail 
before the theft. In Amthdl of Mofaddal al-Dabbi, 
a man claims and obtains help of Al-Harith in 
recovering his stolen camels, because the water 
which was still in their stomachs when they were 
taken from him had been drawn with the help of 
a rope borrowed from Al-H4rith’s herdsmen. On 
the other hand, after the battle of Coshawa, a 
captive refused to eat the food of his captor, who 
had slain his son, and thus kept alive his right of 
blood revenge. 

The protection of the stranger may anticipate 
his arrival at the tent of his host. It is not un- 
common for one in danger to shelter himself under 
the name of some powerful chief, whose dakhil he 
claims to be. It is then the duty of all to assist 
him in reaching his protectors dwelling: any 
injury done to him is regarded as an outrage upon 
the honour of the man who, his name thus invoked, 
has become the stranger’s patron and avenger. 
Thus are deliverance and safety found in ‘the 
name of the LorD’ (Pr 18, J] 2°, Ac 27, Ro 10% 
etc.). 

The guest may claim entertainment for three 
days and three nights; and for so long the host 
may require him to stay. This latter right, 
although seldom exercised, is always acknow- 
ledged. Should the stranger remain beyond this 
period, he may be put to some useful work—a 
provision, probably, against idlers and hangers-on. 
Permanent abode in the dwelling of his host (Ps 
23°) the guest may secure only by becoming 
identified with the family through marriage or 
adoption. See GER. 

The religious significance and origin of these 
customs is suggested by the name universally given 
to the stranger entertained. He is ‘the guest of 
God,’ daif Ullah, that is, one for whom loyalty to 
God demands hospitable treatment. The Arab is 
himself a sojourner with God, under the blue 
canopy of His mighty tent. All that comes to 
him, whether by robber raid or natural increase 
of his flocks, he takes as the gift of God, the 
Generous and Bountiful; in the stranger whom 
night-fall brings to his tent, he sees a fellow-guést, 
to be treated according as God has dealt with him- 
self. The spirit in which the obligation is accepted 
is well expressed in the proverb, ‘He who has 
bread is debtor to him who has none’; which, in 
turn, suggests comparison with Ro 1. 

The rights of asylum, associated with temples 
and holy places, are survivals from the times when, 
by retreat to the sanctuary, direct appeal was 
made for the protection of the deity there wor- 
shipped; and in certain temples these refugees, 
guests receiving the gods’ hospitality, were 
organized for service. Ezekiel (447) denounces this 
practice, which had obtained a hold even in Jeru- 
salem ; and the Pheenician inscription at Larnaca 
affords evidence of its existence among surrounding 
nations. With the movement of the peoples, there 
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grew up the idea that in migrating to any country 
it was wise to submit to the god of the land, and 
to claim his protection, since only by his favour, 
and as his guests, might they continue to dwell 
there. This was the relation in which Israel stood 
to God. All directions for the generous treatment 
of the poor and the stranger are based upon 
recognition of this fact (Ex 2271 239, Ly 19%% 34 9523, 
Dt 10” 14” 157, 2 Ch 7). To use the stranger ill 
was to insult the god on whose hospitality he was 
thrown. See GER. 

The ties established between host and guest by 
eating together carry us back to the days when 
all worshippers of a god were believed to partake 
with their deity in the sacrificial feast. Traces of 
this idea are found in Ly 3! with 7 and Dt 277. 
Admission to this meal signified acknowledgment 
of the bond between the one so admitted and the 
god, and therefore that of brotherhood in the 
common faith. This involved sacred obligations 
of mutual help and protection. And it is interest- 
ing to note that the animal killed by the Arab for 
the entertainment of his guest still bears the 
ancient name dhabihah, ‘sacrifice’; and to the 
feast thus provided every member of the tribe may 
come freely, uninvited, as a simple matter of right 
(BRS 236, 247, 266, 439). 

These considerations cast over the customs of 
hospitality the spell of antiquity and of religious 
sanction, than which nothing could more power- 
fully affect the mind of the Orient. This influence 
is seen in the practice of sealing friendship in a 
common meal, e.g. Gn 26°, and esp. 3154. Israel 
was thus beguiled into a covenant with the 
Gibeonites (Jos 94), which held good notwithstand- 
ing discovery of their deceit. The bitterness of 
the Psalmist’s lot is accentuated by the fact that 
one who had eaten of his bread lifted up the heel 
against him (Ps 41°). Old Testament illustrations 
of ancient hospitality are found in Gn 1818 19}, 
Ex 2”, Jg 13%, Ps 23°; Rahab received the reward 
of hospitality in the safety of herself and her rela- 
tions (Jos 2). The outrage on hospitality com- 
mitted by the inhabitants of Gibeah was terribly 
avenged (Jg 20). 

There are two apparent violations of hospitality 
mentioned with approval. One is the case of 
Joab, who claimed asylum in the tent of the LorD, 
and who was slain there by Solomon’s order. But 
Joab had put himself beyond the pale of this 
benign law by his own breach of its most solemn 
obligations (1 K 2*1-*%), The other is that of Jael, 
who drove the tent-peg through the head of her 
sleeping guest. It may be taken as evidence of 
the fearful degeneracy and lawlessness of these 
times, that this dastardly action finds honourable 
mention in a song of praise. But, while applauded 
in the excitement of triumph by those whom it so 
largely helped, the deed was one which, in calm 
judgment, would be pronounced infamous. 

In the NT the customs of hospitality are recog- 
nized as binding (Lk 7444%). It is commended and 
enjoined as a Christian virtue (Ro 12%: *, 1 Ti 3°, 
Tit 18, He 132, 1 P 4°); and, affording a curious 
parallel to the passage quoted above from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the exercise of 
hospitality is taken as affording the evidence on 
which final judgment is based (Mt 25% with 10% 
and Jn 13”). J 7 

Host occurs but twice in our Eng. Bible, Lk 10% 
and Ro 16%. In the former case it stands for 
mavdoxevs, the keeper of an inn or place of enter- 
tainment, where all were received on an understand- 
ing as to payment. The wavdoxetov or mavdoketov 
might be a simple khan, or a place affording 
accommodation to travellers. From this we have 
the modern Arabic fwnduk, used for ‘inn’ or 
‘hotel.’ ¢évos in Ro 16” is used in classic Greek 


for the ‘ guest-friend,’ 7.¢. any citizen of a foreign 
State with whom one has a treaty of hospitality 
for self and heirs, confirmed by mutual presents 
and an appeal to Zevds fév0s. In this sense both 
parties are gévo.’ (Liddell and Scott). While 
mostly denoting the receiver of hospitality, it was 
also used for the entertainer ; and in that sense it 
is employed here. The generous hospitality of 
Gaius, not limited to St. Paul, but extended to 
‘the whole Church,’ marks him out for special 
honour. 

LirERATURE.—Robinson, BR2 ii. 347, etc.; W. R. Smith, RS 
pp. 76, 269, ete., Kinship, 41, etc. ; Doughty, Arabia Deserta; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahdbys ; Lane, Modern Egyptians (Gardner, 1895), p. 296, 
etc.; Trumbull, Oriental Social Life, pp. 73-142 ; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, pp. 314-356 passim. W. EwIna. 


HOST.—Hostis, in classical Lat. ‘an enemy,’ 
came to mean ‘the enemy’s army,’ and then, in 
medieval Lat., ‘an army’ simply. This was its 
meaning when taken into Eng. from Old Fr. host ; 
and this is its meaning always in AV, where it 
occurs as tr. of all the usual Heb. words for ‘army.’ 
Tindale uses it specially for the army in camp, 
Ly 9" ‘the flesh and the hyde he burnt with fyre 
without the hoste.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOST OF HEAYEN, THE (o:5v'7 xay).—An ex- 
pression occurring several times in the OT, and 
denoting most frequently the stars, but sometimes 
angels. The word ‘host’ is the ordinary Heb. 
word for army; and its use implies that those 
whom it characterizes are conceived partly as 
numerous, and partly as forming a regularly 
organized body, obedient to the commands of its 
lord or head. 

A. As applied to the stars, it (1) denotes them 
(often coupled with the sun and moon) as objects of 
religious veneration, Dt 4” 17°, Zeph 1°, Jer 8? 19%, 
QT LEDs bi aesba(2iChy gsr) sso) also Aca Lt 
appears from these passages that the idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly bodies—though there are 
traces of it previously *—first became prominent in 
Israel in the 7th cent. B.c.: it was patronized by 
Manasseh, who ‘built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts’ of the Temple (2 K 215) ; 
it is mentioned in Dt as a form of idolatry which 
might prove specially seductive to the Israelite ; 
according to Jer 19}*, Zeph 1°, it was carried on upon 
the roofs of houses. Josiah, in his reformation, 
destroyed the altars built by Manasseh in the 
Temple, burnt the vessels used in the rites, and 
put down the priests who took part in them (2 K 
2335-12) From the terms of 2 K 23! ‘the altars 
which were on the roof of the upper chamber of 
Ahaz,’ taken in conjunction with what is stated in 
Jer 193, Zeph 1, it is difficult to avoid the infer- 
ence that, though the ‘host of heaven’ itself is 
not expressly mentioned, the worship had in fact 
been introduced into Judah before Manasseh by 
Ahaz. This systematic worship of the heavenly 
bodies was in all probability imported from Assyria 
and Babylonia, where there was a deeply rooted 
popular belief in the power of the stars to rule 
the destinies of individuals and nations, and where 
from a remote antiquity the events which had 
been observed to follow from given celestial pheno- 
mena had been tabulated for future reference 
(above, vol. i. p. 194; Sayce, Hibb. Lect. 396-403). 

* Proper names, as Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, and (prob- 
ably) Jericho imply an ancient worship of the sun and moon : 
see also Am 526 (c. 750 B.c.); and (under Ahaz) Is 178 (‘sun- 
pillars,—though some scholars think this and the preceding 
word a later addition): 2 K 2311 ‘the horses which the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun’ and ‘chariots of the sun’ (though, 
the kings not being specified, the date when these were intro- 
duced is uncertain). 2K 1716, also, attributes the worship of 


the ‘host of heaven’ to the people of the northern kingdom ; 
but the statement (which occurs in a Deuteronomic passage) 


may be only a rhetorical generalization. | 
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Ahaz and Manasseh were both addicted to 
heathen observances, and both were also vassals of 
Assyria ;* so that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing their readiness to patronize Assyrian 
superstitions. t+ ; 

The expression (2) denotes the stars as witness- 
ing, in virtue of their apparently countless numbers, 
and the order and regularity of their appearance, 
to Js creative and administrative power. So Jer 
33” (as innumerable), Is 344 (as dependent for their 
existence upon J”s will, and so as mouldering 
away in the day of His wrath); and ‘their host’ 
in Is 40% (‘that bringeth out their host by number ; 
he calleth them all by name. . . not one is lack- 
ing’), 45! (‘I have stretched out the heavens, and 
all their host I have commanded’), Ps 33°, Gn 2? 
(where ‘their host’ is referred to ‘earth’ only 
zeugmatically), Neh 9% (‘thou hast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, and all their host’). The 
expression also denotes the stars in Dn 81° (as 
audaciously assailed by the ‘little horn’ [Antiochus 
Epiphanes]), God being (v.14) their ‘captain’ or 
‘prince.’ 

B. ‘Host of heaven’ denotes celestial beings 
in attendance upon J”, in 1K 22%=2Ch 188 
(Micaiah’s vision), and Neh 9°; probably in Dn 
4° 82) (where the Aram. 5:7 is the word which in 
the Targ. regularly corresponds to x2¥ in this ex- 
pression): and so also in Lk 2, ‘All ye his hosts’ 
in Ps 103, and ‘all his host’ (Keré, ‘ hosts’) in Ps 
1482, are meant, probably, in the same sense. J”s 
celestial attendants are alluded to frequently else- 
where, though not under this name, as Ps 291 89°-7, 
Is 6, Job 16 2! 51 15% 2122> 387, Dn 7?° (see further 
ANGEL, vol. i. p. 95); and the term ‘host’ desig- 
nates them, like the stars, as an organized body. 
For passages in which they are spoken of in terms 
suggestive of an army, see Gn 32? (a ‘camp’), Jos 
5@t (‘captain of J”s host’), 2 K 61”, Ps 103”, and 
Jl 3(4)" (‘mighty ones,’ or warriors), Job 25° 
(‘ troops’ or ‘ bands’). 

An ambiguous position is taken by Is 2471, where 
mention is made of the ‘host of the height’ (sc. of 
heaven), whom J” will ‘visit’ (punish) in the day 
of judgment on the world which the (post-exilic) 
prope depicts. This expression is understood by 

elitzsch to refer to angels (the allusion being 
taken to be to a germinal form of the doctrine, which 
was afterwards more fully developed, of patron- 
angels, presiding over the different nations of the 
earth); but others (as Oehler, AT Theol. § 196; 
Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 228; Baudissin, Sem. Rel.- 
gesch. 1. 121-123; Dillm., Duhm, Cheyne;$§ cf. 
LXX) think the stars are intended. 

The question arises, in what relation these two 
senses of the expression ‘host of heaven’ stand to- 
wards each other. Of course the connexion may 
be a merely verbal one: angels and stars were 
equally pictured by the Hebrews as forming a 
‘host’; both belonged to the heavens; and both 
were accordingly called independently by the same 
name. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of many 
scholars that the connexion between the two 
senses is closer than this. Ewald (Lehre von Gott, 
ii. 294 f.) suggested that the stars were regarded as 
the ‘ visible image,’ or counterpart, of the host, or 
army, of angels, by which J” was conceived to be 
surrounded. Stade (Gesch. ii. 236-238) supposes 
that the divinities, whom the heathen nations, 
and the unspiritual Israelites, supposed to inhabit 


* For Manasseh, see Schrader, KA7'2 on 2 K 211, 

+ For other allusions to the worship of heavenly bodies (though 
not of the ‘host of heaven,’ as such) in the same age, see Jer 718 
oe vol. i. p. 169> note), Ezk 816; cf. also (later) Job 
3126f., 

t Cf. Smend, ZAW, 1884, p. 200 (gods of the heathen). 

§In SBOT p. 205 (‘astral spirits’); ef. Introd. to Is. 70, 151 
(in his Comm. he explained, with Hitzig, of stars and angels 
together). 
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the heavenly bodies, and whom they venerated 
accordingly, were harmonized with monotheism by 
being incorporated into the ranks of the angels, 
as subjects of the supreme God: the ‘host of 
heaven,’ originally denoting these divinities, be- 
came thus the name for the countless ministers of 
the heavenly King. Others remind us that the 
stars, moving (as it seemed) in the heaven with 
surprising order and regularity, were regarded by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations as animate 
beings;* and suppose that this facilitated their 
being called by the same name as angels. Thus 
Montefiore (Hib). Lect. 429) writes: ‘The stars, to 
the Jews, no less than to the Greeks, animate 
beings, become a portion of the heavenly host 
which attended Yahweh on high’; cf. Baudissin, 
l.c. p. 120 (Hebrew popular belief regarded the 
stars as animated beings, similar to angels). In 
estimating this last view, it should, however, be 
remembered that there is no passage in the OT 
which actually speaks of the stars as animated, or 
distinctly identifies them with angels; for the 
poetical passage in Jg 5” (the stars from their 
courses fighting against Sisera) is no evidence of 
the former belief; and the fact that in Job 387 
‘morning stars’ stand in poetical parallelism with 
‘sons of God’ does not prove that the poet treated 
them as identical. No doubt, in a later age, the 
stars were treated as conscious beings, and even 
sometimes identified with angels (as Enoch 18746 
211-6, where seven stars are represented as bound 
in a prison-house of fire, for disobedience in not 
rising at their appointed time, just as angels them- 
selves are in 217-!?; and Rev 91:4, where the star 
which falls from heaven and receives the key of 
the abyss, is called the ‘angel’ of the abyss): but 
it is a question how much such passages prove for 
the beliefs of the 8th or 7th centuries B.c. Our 
knowledge of the origin and history of the expres- 
sion ‘host of heaven’ is too imperfect to enable 
us to pronounce with any confidence upon these 
theories ; but, so far as we can judge (1 K 221%), it 
seems to have been first applied to denote angelic 
beings. Whether its application afterwards to the 
stars was connected merely verbally with this 
usage, or whether it was facilitated by one or 
other of the considerations just alluded to, cannot 
be definitely determined; at the same time, we 
may at least agree (cf. above, vol. i. p. 95°) that 
the movements and appearance of the stars may 
well have suggested to the Hebrews, as they did 
to other ancient nations, the idea that they were 
animated, and that hence a tendency may have 
arisen—though how far it was consistently carried 
out we do not know—to place them in the same 
class, or even to identify them, with angels, who 
also formed an order of heavenly beings, regarded 
by the Hebrews as in a special degree the ministers 
and instruments of Divine Providence (ef. Dillm. 
AT Theol. 320). S. R. DRIVER. 


HOSTS, LORD OF.—See Lorp oF Hosts. _s 


HOTHAM (onin ‘seal’).—4. An Asherite, 1 Ch 
7, 2. Father of two of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 1144, 
In this lattgr instance AV has incorrectly Hothan. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HOTHIR (vnin).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 254. 
See GENEALOGY, III. 23 n. 


HOUGH.—The ‘hough’ (mod. spelling hock) of a 


* That the stars were divine beings was, says Aristotle, a 
traditional belief among the Greeks; and he even accommo- 
dated it to his own philosophy (Metaph. xu. (A) viii. 26-30, 
10740, 1ff.: cf. Phys. li. 4, 196a, 33; de Col. i. 2, 269a, 30ff. ; 
Met. vi, (E) i. 18, 1026a, 18, where they are called +& gavep& rai 
Geiav, with Schwegler’s note; Eth. Nic. vi. 7, 1141b a, &vOpdrou 
TOAD Oesorépa rv Gboiy). 
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quadruped is the joint between the knee and the 
fetlock in the hind leg; in man the back of the knee 
joint, called the ham. To hough is to cut the tendon 
of the hough, to hamstring. The subst. occurs in 
2 Es 15° ‘unto the camel’s hough’ (usque ad suffra- 
ginem cameli, AVm ‘ pastern or litter’). The vb. 
is found Jos 11* 9, 2S 84, 1 Ch 18! of houghing horses 
(9p in Piel). Tind. translates Gn 49% ‘In their 
selfe-will they houghed an oxe,’ which is retained 
in AVm, and accepted by RV for AV text ‘ they 
digged down a wall’ (see Spurrell). In his Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 123), Melvill says of ‘Mr Jhone 
Caldcleuche, a daft wousten man,’ that he ‘ bosted 
that he wald houche Mr Andro [Melvill], with 
mikle mair daft talk,’ where the word is shown in 
its later and more general sense of doing one a 
serious injury. J. HASTINGS. 


HOUR.—See TIME. 


HOUSE (na [etym. uncertain ; Ges. derives from 
a root=‘spend the night’], ofkos, oixia, domus).— 
This article deals with the fixed dwellings of man 
in Syria and Egypt, exclusive of tents and tem- 
porary dwellings, which are treated of under other 
headings (CAVE, PALACE, TEMPLE, TENT); but, 
in a hot climate, where life is spent in a great 
measure in the open air under the shade of trees, 
rocks, and in booths in connexion with permanent 
habitations, it is not practicable entirely to divide 
the several subjects. It will be found that the dif- 
ference to be met with in the habits of the people 
is not so much between those who live in perma- 
nent and in temporary dwellings, as between those 
who live in fixed abodes and in movable habitations. 

The dwellers in towns and villages have fixed 
abodes, though often of a very frail character ; 
while the nomadic tribes, roving over the country 
in quest of pasture for their herds and flocks, 
require habitations which, though they can be 
readily packed up and carried away, are often of a 
very permanent texture. 

Permanent fixed dwellings existed from the very 
earliest times (Gn 4!” 10U* [both, however, pre- 
historical] 12% [Hyksos period 7]), and in the days 
of Abraham cities of considerable antiquity were 
already in existence in Palestine and Egypt (‘ Now 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt,’ Nu 13%, which, however, may refer only 
to the rebuilding by Ramses I1., ef. Sayce, HOM 
190f.). Evidence to the same effect is supplied by 
the Babylonian (Nippur) and Egyptian discoveries 
as well as by Bliss’s excavations at Lachish. 

Although the family of Lot, on separating from 
Abraham, dwelt in the cities of the plain (Gn 13”), 
yet the Hebrews throughout their sojourn in 
Canaan, until going down into Egypt, were 
dwellers in tents (Gn 133 2675 31% 3571): in 
Egypt they lived in houses (Ex 127°), and on 
entering the Promised Land, after forty years’ 
camping in the wilderness, took possession of the 
towns and cities built by the Canaanites (Dt 61%) : 
they thus had no opportunity of establishing any 
distinctive style of architecture, as did the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Greeks, and there is no class 
of buildings which can be described as character- 
istically Hebrew, unless perhaps the synagogues, 
which do not appear to have been numerous in 
Palestine till after the time of John Hyrcanus 
(B.C. 135). The houses of the Hebrews, therefore, 
were the houses of the people of the land where 
they dwelt, and we have thus to seek for them 
in Syria and Egypt. ; 

We have the following records for our use, Viz. : 
The pictures on the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria, the ruins remaining on the ground, the 
descriptions given in the Bible and by early 
writers, and the modern dwellings themselves. 


In drawing inferences as to the arrangements 
of houses in ancient times from the system 
adopted in modern dwellings, we must make due 
allowance for the more jealous seclusion of Moslem 
women at the present day, and also for the present 
method of sitting with the legs tucked up, which 
necessitates taking off the out-door shoe. There 
was far more social equality of the two sexes 
among the Hebrews in ancient times than there 
is now among the Moslems. This affected all 
the household arrangements, and did not re- 
quire the careful seclusion of the women’s apart- 
ments, which complicates the construction of 
modern houses. Hebrew women, instead of being 
immured in a harem, mingled freely with the 
other sex in carrying out their social duties. 
They attended the flocks (Gn 29%), prepared the 
meal (Gn 18°), invited guests (Je 418), and even on 
occasion criticized the conduct of their husband 
(1S 25%). They conversed with strangers in a 
public place with propriety (Gn 24% 29%-), and 
took part in public affairs of any special kind (1S 
18°, which would suggest that they sat in an agora). 
This freedom of action naturally influenced the 
arrangements of the apartments in the house, and 
caused them to differ from those of the present day. 
The custom of sitting on a divan with thelegs tucked 
up instead of sitting on a chair or stool also affects 
greatly all household arrangements, even to cere- 
monials and cleanliness, as may be seen at present 
in the life of the Chinese, who use chairs, and the 
Japanese, who sit on divans or couches. Another 
matter not to be lost sight of in considering the 
nature of the houses in early days, is the patri- 
archal customs of the Hebrews, and the improba- 
bility of their having many wants, accustomed as 
they were to living so much in tents. 

The houses of the poor in early days must always 
have been of a very primitive character. Very 
often they were built of clay (mud or sunburnt 
brick), ‘ whose foundation is in the dust’; ‘ which 
are ready to become heaps’; ‘ by slothfulness the 
roof sinketh in, and through idleness of the hands 
the house leaketh’ (Job 41° 15%, Ee 1038, Is 91°), 
These houses, as at the present day, were of a very 
unstable description, and if not instantly attended 
to were liable to be overthrown by heavy rainfall, 
hailstorm, and strong winds (Ezk 13°). Another 
inconvenience of mud houses is their lability to 
be ‘dug through’ or broken into by thieves (Job 
2416, Mt 619 24%), 

In other instances houses might be built of 
stone with plaster (Lv 14*-) and mortar (Ezk 131), 
and wood of sycomore, holm tree (but see HOLM) 
and the oak (Is 9°). ‘These stone houses were 
also very insecurely built ; the mortar, frequently 
made with mud and slime instead of burnt lime- 
stone, becomes as slippery as soap during heavy 
rains, and whole villages have been known to be 
overthrown in one night during bad weather 
(Land and the Book, ii. 57). In some parts of the 
country, however, the houses are very carefully 
built of squared stone throughout, owing to the 
total absence of wood; and those houses do not 
readily decay, Mt 7*% (Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 
180, 326). 

In the fenced cities the houses forming the walls 
are necessarily built solidly, ‘great, and fenced up 
to heaven’ (Dt 1%), but those within the city do 
not differ materially from those in villages, except 
that for want of space the roofs are made more 
use of, and there are two storeys and often a court 
within the house. These houses, whether of mud 
or stone, are also very insecurely built, and are 
constantly falling down. : 

The people congregated, as they still do, for 
safety in villages and towns, and did not build 
isolated houses in the fields. The houses of the 
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poor are quadrangular, usually of one storey in 
villages, and containing but one apartment, in 
which in cold weather the cattle also are housed ; 
the portion for the use of the family being raised 
on a dais some 2 ft. or more above that where 
the cattle are herded. On this raised platform 
are the beds, chests, cooking utensils (1S 28%4 (?)). 
The light comes through the door, and when there 
are windows they are merely apertures raised some 
height above the ground, sometimes with wooden 
gratings. There is no chimney, and the smoke 
from the fire finds its way out through the holes 
in the building. 

The roofs are usually flat, except where no wood 
is to be obtained. They are formed of rough 
rafters or boughs of trees with brushwood laid across, 
and over all a plaster of mud, rolled flat in showery 
weather with a stone roller. Upon the roofs are 
often temporary erections of straw or boughs of 
trees, for sleeping under, though in dry climates 
the roof is generally used without any covering 
except a qu It was prescribed by Dt 22° that a 
parapet (EV ‘battlement’) should be erected round 
the roof, for the protection of those using it for 
recreation or other purposes. A stairway outside 
the house frequently gave access to the roof with- 
out the necessity of passing through the house. 
This arrangement is probably alluded to in our 
Lord’s words, ‘ Let him that is on the housetop not 
go down nor enter in to take anything out of his 
house’ (Mk 13). Rahab hid the spies ‘ with the 
stalks of flax which she had laid in order upon the 
roof’ (Jos 28); Peter ‘went up upon the housetop 
to pray’ (Ac 10°). For similar uses of the roof cf. 
Jg 162” (where see Moore’s note), 1S 9%, 28 11? 
16”, Is 22}, Jer 19%, Zeph 15, Neh 816, 

A considerable amount of discussion has been occasioned by 
the narrative of the healing of the paralytic (Mt 92M, Mk 23ff., 
Lk 518ff.), and the means adopted by his four friends to bring 
him into the presence of Jesus. Both Markand Luke imply that 
the sick man’s bearers first made their way to the roof, which 
would be readily accessible by an outside stairway or a ladder. 
Their further proceedings are described thus in Mk 24 ‘ they 
uncovered the roof where he was, and when they had broken it 
up, they let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay’ 
(artrriyacuy tiv oriyny aod ny, nul ‘topizavess yuadrdor roy 
xpeBuroy, x.7.A.); in Lk 519 ‘They let him down through the 
tiles with his couch into the midst before Jesus’ (0:@ rdiv xepeuay 
nulijzay wdroy oy 74 zAWIOIw, %7.A.). It isnot quite clear whether 
Jesus was teaching in the ‘upper room’ of a house with more 
than one storey, or on the ground floor of a one-storeyed house, or, 
as some think, in a gallery outside the house. In any case there 
would have been no difficulty either in getting rid of the cover- 
ing of the roof or making an opening in the battlement that sur- 
rounded it. For a full discussion of the meaning of the passage 
the reader may refer to such works as Gould (on Mk 24) and 
Plummer (on Lk 519), both in Internat. Crit. Comm. ; Bruce (on 


Mk 24) in Hapositor’s Gr. NT’; Thomson, Land and the Book 
(880), p. 358; Tristram, Hastein Customs, 34f. 


In the villages there is usually a court attached 
to the house, in which the cattle, sheep, and goats 
are penned ; and in towns they are all brought 
within the walls and penned in courts and cellars 
belonging to the houses. 

The monuments of Assyria and Egypt represent 
the houses much as they appear at present (Layard, 
Nineveh ; Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians). 

In examining the ruins of ancient cities east of 
the Jordan, one is much struck with the promin- 
ence of the temples and the complete effacement 
of the private dwellings, showing that the latter 
were built of materials that have readily decayed. 
This had been noticed elsewhere ; and even at Athens 
in the time of Pericles, foreigners were struck by the 
contrast between the splendour of the public build- 
ings and the mean dwellings of the common people 
(Thue. ii. 14, 65; Dicaearch, Stat. Grec. p. 8). 

The most striking peculiarity in the aspect of 
houses at the present day is their blank and 
desolate appearance from the outside: streets 8 
ft. or less in width, houses 40 to 60 ft. high, with 
blank stone walls and little ornament of any kind, 
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except the door and the projecting window over it, 
all peeping into which is jealously guarded against 
by the wooden lattice which fills up the window 
aperture ; it is pierced with holes, and often elabor- 
ately carved. The doorways and the doors are often 
highly ornamented (Is 54%, Rev 21°!) and enriched 
with arabesques, and have sentences from the 
Korén inscribed on them (cf. Dt 6°). The doors are 
usually of hard wood, studded with iron nails or 


CARVED HOUSE-DOOR OF PEASANT’S COTTAGE 
(MT. LEBANON). 


sheeted with iron, opening inwards, and furnished 
with bars and bolts. They are fastened with 
wooden locks, and wooden keys are required, often 
of enormous size, large enough for a stout club (Is 
22; Land and the Book, i. 493). There is an 
opening in the door to insert the hand and key 
from the outside, the lock being on the inside (see 
below, Lock and Key). On entering the gate there 
is usually a porch or vestibule with a long stone 
bench for the doorkeeper and servants, where 
the master of the house receives visits and transacts 
business (Gn 191 23! 34°, Job 297 may serve to 
illustrate this custom, although in these passages 
it is the gate of a city, not the door of a house, 
that is referred to). This porch is separated 
from the chambers within by a twisted passage, 
so that a view inside cannot be obtained from 
it. The house is built round one or more courts 
according to the wealth of the family, each room 
opening into the court, and seldom one into the 
other; there is a verandah round the court. In’the 
larger houses at Damascus there are often several 
courts, all fitted up with great magnificence, the 
floors paved with marble, the walls lined with faience, 
the ceilings*have carved ornaments and tracery and 
are painted in gay colours, and ornamented wooden 
screens separate the several chambers. 

In towns there are generally two or more storeys, 
and on each floor the chambers open on to a common 
balcony running round the inside of the court, with 
a staircase open to the sky, usually in a corner of 
the court. 

The passage from the entrance doorway leads 
into the court, which is usually paved with marble 
or flagging, and may have in the centre a well 
(2S 17) or a fountain, with citron and orange 
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trees around, and overhead an awning may be 
stretched to keep off the sun. 

As it is customary for the married sons to remain 
under their parents’ roofs and bring up families, a 
house may often have forty or fifty inmates ex- 
clusive of the servants and slaves. 

Opening into the first court on the ground floor, 
in smaller houses, are the principal apartments, 
the women’s apartments being either in an inner 
court or on the floor above; but in larger houses 
where there are several courts, the first floor of the 
first court is used for the reception rooms, one large 
chamber being specially reserved for entertaining 
guests, who are treated with great honour (Lk 22, 
Ac 18 9%7 208). In addition to the guest-chamber 
of the house, in every village or encampment there 
is a public guest-room for entertainment of strangers, 
kept up at the expense of the inhabitants (cf. Gn 18}, 
Ex 2”, Jg 1345 197), In wealthy houses the prin- 
cipal reception chamber opening into the first court 
is highly ornamented, paved with marble, with a 
fountain, and at the farther end the floor is raised 
and called the wan, with a divan running round 
the sides, formed of mattresses and cushions 
covered with carpets. The ceilings and walls are 
elaborately ornamented and brilliantly painted 
(Jer 2214 of a palace). 

Moslems drop the slipper or shoe at the door 
when they enter an inner room or step on to the 
l“iwan. And this is necessary both for comfort 
and cleanliness, as they sit with their feet tucked 
under them; but it would not be safe to assume 
that this custom prevailed among the Hebrews in 
early days in private life, though it was their 
custom so far as sacred ground was concerned (Ex 
3°, Jos 5, Lk 78). There is no clear indication of 
the Hebrews before the Captivity having used a 
divan on a raised diwan, and the words signifying 
‘seats’ in the Hebrew do not throw much light on 
the subject. The ancient Egyptians are shown 
in one picture squatting on the ground at dinner 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Hq. i. 58, 181). A bas-relief on 
the walls of Khorsabad represents the guests seated 
on high chairs at a festival (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 
411). 

The inner courts are often planted with fine 
trees, and the interior walls, verandahs, and stair- 
case clothed with vines and creepers. 

Ewald (Geschichte?, iii. 451, 602) suggests that 
the ’armon, ‘keep,’ of a palace was the harem or 
women’s apartment, the most securely guarded 
portion of Eastern houses; but Gesenius (Lea.) says, 
‘None of the ancients rendered the word ‘‘ women’s 
apartment,” as very many of late have done, after 
J. D. Michaelis,’ and gives the meaning as ‘fortress,’ 
‘palace’ (so Oxf. Heb. Lex., and Siegfried-Stade). 
The harem of the king of Persia is spoken of in 
Est 2°, and also the chamberlain, keeper of the 
women. It is also probable that king Solomon, 
after his foreign marriages, kept a harem at Jeru- 
salem; but this was not part of the life of the 
Hebrews. And the customs of Moslems regarding 
the seclusion of women can throw little light upon 
the customs of people among whom the sexes were 
on almost equal terms. 

The doors of the inner court are not usually 
furnished with locks and bolts, and a curtain is 
often all that separates it from the outer court, the 
idea being that all is private within the outer gate 
or outer court (Dt 24, Ac 10!” 123%), 

The upper rooms of the house are called the 
‘aliyah, which is also the Hebrew word (7>y) for 
upper chamber. Thomson (Land and the Book, i. 
235) states that in northern Syria this is the 
most desirable part of the establishment, is best 
fitted up, and is still given to guests who are to 
be treated with honour. The women and servants 
live below, and their apartment is called ’ardiyeh, 
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or ground floor ; in common parlance eit, or house. 
Every respectable dwelling has both winter and 
summer house, beit shatawy and beit seify. If 
these are on the same floor, then the exterior and 
airy apartment is the summer-house, and that for 
winter is the interior and more sheltered room 
(2 K 4, Jer 36%, Am 3%; see Driver’s note). In 
the Lebanon the upper rooms are used in summer 
and the lower rooms in winter. In some parts of 
the country where the cold in winter is severe, 
vaults under ground are used during the cold 
weather. With regard to the use of the roof of the 
house, the ‘ housetop,’ see Roor. 

The only mention of cooking-places is in Ezk 46% 
(the temple). The kitchens would probably, as with 
the Romans and Greeks, have had a hearth, with 
stone divisions for resting the pots on. There were 
no other fireplaces (Jer 36 RV). Itis supposed that 
there were no chimneys, but a smoke-hole is spoken 
of (Hos 13°; see Window), and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the smoke could be got rid of in two- 
storeyed buildings without chimneys of some kind. 

Leprosy of houses (Lv 14*-%) is described by 
Gesenius as probably a nitrous scab; Thomson 
(Land and Book, ii. 518) alludes to leprosy in gar- 
ments and in buildings as phenomena not only 
unknown, but utterly unintelligible at this day. 

In considering the household arrangements of 
the Hebrews, the gradual advance of civilization 
and luxury must not be forgotten, and the proba- 
bility that even the rich in early days lived with 
a roughness of surroundings which would be con- 
sidered as squalor in later days. The influence 
of the Greeks and Romans on the customs of 
Palestine and the East has also to be considered. 
In the very earliest days of the entry of the 
Hebrews into the Promised Land, the Philistines 
from Caphtor (which is generally identified with 
Crete) were in possession of the lowlands of Judah ; 
from B.C. 332 to B.C. 63 Palestine was more or less 
directly under Greek influence, and from the latter 
date for many centuries it was directly under 
Roman influence. The customs of the people have 
therefore been influenced by Egypt, Assyria, Syria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome ;.and though the dwellings 
of the poor may have been little affected by these 
influences, there can be no doubt that those of the 
rich would have reflected the feelings of the masters 
of the day. ‘How apt we all are to look at the 
manners of ancient times through the false medium 
of our everyday associations! How difficult it is 
to strip our thoughts of their modern garb, and to 
escape from the thick atmosphere of prejudice in 
which custom and habit have enveloped us! and 
yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended 
view of the objects of archzological speculation, 
unless we can look upon ancient customs with the 
eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport 
ourselves in the spirit to other lands and other 
times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of by- 
gone days, all our conception of what was done 
by the men who have long since ceased to be must 
be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, and all our 
reproductions as soulless and uninstructive as the 
scattered fragments of a broken statue’ (Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, p. 92). 

Chamber (bed-, guest-, inner, upper).—When a 
particular apartment of a house is alluded to, the 
word ‘chamber,’ ‘ parlour,’ or ‘closet’ is generally 
used in AV, the word ‘room’ being used in a 
general sense, ‘Is there room in thy father’s 
house for us?’ ‘We have room to lodge in’ (Gn 
2473), except in three instances in the NT (Mk 14”, 
Lk 22, Ac 13), ; 

The word ‘closet’ occurs only once in the OT 
(J] 236), where it is used for the nuptial tent (see 
Driver, ad loc.), as is the word ‘chamber’ in Ps 19°. 
It is used twice in NT, where it represents rasetov, 
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‘store-house’ or ‘closet’ (Mt 6°, Lk 12°). The 
word ‘parlour’ is used only three times. In 


Jg 3 the summer parlour (79y) of Eglon means 
the roof-chamber, raised above the flat roof at one 
corner or upon a tower-like annexe to the building 
(Moore). In 1 Ch 284 RV ‘the inner chambers’ 
(on) is tr¢ ‘inner parlour’ in AV, In 1S 9” 
‘ parlour’ is used for 12%, which signifies a room in 
which the sacrificial meals were held (see Driver, 
ad loc.). In RY it is tr‘ ‘ guest-chamber.’ 

There are thus only three Hebrew words used in 
connexion with chambers of houses. 4. 377 a 
chamber: Job 9° 379 droOjKkn, cubiculum; inner 
chamber : Gn 43°, 1 K 20% 22%, 2 K 9?, 1 Ch 284, 
2 Ch 18%; bed-chamber: 2S 47 131, 2 K 6”, 2 Ch 
221, Ec 10%; women’s apartment: Ca 14 31; 
bridal-chamber: Jg 15! 16°, Jl 2!6 (chamber) ; 
store-house: Pr 244. 

2. mby (srepGov, canaculum), an upper chamber 
on the roof of a house: Jg 3 (Eglon), 2K 1? 
(Ahaziah), 4 (Elisha), 231* (Ahaz). 

3. 73> (kardduua, tricliniwm), a sacrificial dining- 
room: 1 § 9*2; used in later times for the chambers 
in the Temple Court in which the priests lived: 
Jer 35% 4, Ezk 401” ete. 

In the smaller houses there were probably no 
bedrooms, and in houses generally all rooms could 
be used for sleeping in, as is the case at the present 
day ; but the inner chambers appear to have been 
more particularly set apart for sleeping, or were 
used as closets in which the bedding was kept 
(2S 47, Ke 10; Jos. Ané. xu. iv. 11; 2K 11°). 
The furniture of a chamber for sleeping in is given 
(2 K 42°) as ‘a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick’; its position in a retired portion of 
the house is indicated in Ex 8°, 2 K 6, and other 
passages. Joash and his nurse were hidden in a 
chamber for the beds (2 K 11’, 2 Ch 22"), probably 
a closet for the bedding. In the poorer class of 
houses the place set apart for laying down the 
beds was often merely a portion of the common 
room devoted to daily avocations, with the floor 
somewhat raised, or else a room in which the 
family all slept together (Lk 11’). The constant 
reference to chambers for withdrawing to and 
inner chambers among all classes, shows that it 
was usual to have more than one room in the 
house, except with the very poor. Houses were 
often two storeys in height, and the upper chamber 
or ‘dliyah was used for withdrawing to or sleeping 
in (Jg 3, 2K 4%). The chamber from which 
Ahaziah fell through the lattice was of this 
nature. Altars appear to have been erected in 
these upper chambers on the roof (2 K 2312). 

Doorway (nn ‘opening,’ ‘entrance’), Door 
(nb3).—The doorway of the house differs from the 
gate of the city (yw, r’dn, porta) in that the first 
was for private and the latter for public purposes. 

en nb; is used of the gate of a city, it appears 
to differ from yw, which denotes the whole struc- 
ture, including posts, open space, etc., in being 
restricted to the actual door which swings on its 
hinges (Oxf. Heb. Lew.). 

The doorway consisted of three parts :—The 
threshold or sill (,D, which is used in some cases 
for door, 2 K 12° 224, Jer 354), the two side posts 
(nn), and the lintel (A\pyin), Ex 12%, The door 
itself was of wood, stone, or metal, according to 
circumstances. Wooden and metal doors have 
disappeared ; but in Asia Minor, and east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, stone doors exist to the 
present day im situ, the stone hinges resting in 
the sockets (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 58). 

These doors were often made with two leaves, 
and had bolts and bars (Jg 37 16°, Neh 3° 78, Ca 55), 
See Bar, Bolt, Key. 

The doorways were often highly ornamented 
and enriched with tracery (Is 54”, ye 2171), and 


inscribed with sentences of Scripture in accordance 
with the Mosaic Law, ‘ Thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates’ (Dt 6° 
112). In Moslem countries the same practice 
exists at the present day. The mézézdh, the 
distinctive mark of a Hebrew habitation, is a kind 
of amulet like the phylacteries, and consists of a 
tube of vellum, inside of which are scrolls with 
various scriptural texts. These at the present day 
are hung up inside the doorway on the doorpost. 
Inside the doorway was a bench for the doorkeeper 
and servants, and there the master of the house 
sat and transacted business. 

The door could be broken in readily. ‘They 

ressed, and came near to break the door’ (Gn 19"). 
The willing bondman was received into the house- 
hold by having his ear thrust through with an awl 
into the door (Ex 218, Dt 15!”)._ The inner chamber 
in Amnon’s house had a door with a bolt (2 § 13%”). 

Bar (03).—(1) A cross-beam, a bar which was 
passed from one side to the other through the 
rings of the several boards of the holy tabernacle, 
which were thus held together (Ex 2678 35" 363, 
Nu 3° 431), (2) A bolt or bar for shutting a door 
of a gate or house. 

The bar was used principally at night time 
(Neh 73, Rev 21”), as it is at the present day, to 
keep the door closed. It was made of wood or 
iron (Is 45”), and was inserted into sockets in the 
gateposts or doorway of houses (Ovid, Amor. i. 6). 
The door could not be opened until the bar was 
removed. Chamber doors were sometimes barred 
as well as bolted (28 13%; Eurip. Orest. 1546). 
The first mention of the use of bars with gates is 
in the account of the taking of the cities of Og 
king of Bashan by Moses (Dt 3°). Samson carried 
away the gates of Gaza, posts, bars, and all (Jg 
16%). In the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
in the time of Artaxerxes, both bars and bolts of 
the gates of the city are mentioned (Neh 3%). 

In the Bible, bars are mentioned in connexion 
with city gates only, and not with reference to 
houses. In Jon 2° the term is used in a meta- 
phorical sense.—‘ The bars of the earth’ (pictured 
as a house out of which Jonah is shut—Oz/f. Hed. 
Lex.). The gates of Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
other walled cities in the East are closed at night 
and barred. 

Bolt or lock (5:32, from the root y3, to fasten 
with a bolt, or to bind sandals to the feet).—In 
Dt 33% this word (in the form bys) is given as 
‘bars’ (RV) or ‘shoes’ (AV, RVm), krei@pov, sera. 
The idea of binding and loosing with a key appears 
in Mt 16% ‘TI will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ 

The bolt or lock is referred to in connexion with 
the doors both of city gates and of houses; but in 
the two instances in which the Heb. word is tr@ 
‘lock’ in AV, it is given as ‘bolt’ in RV (Ca,-5®, 
Neh 3*-). It does not appear that city gates and 
palaces which had both bars and bolts would require 
the bolt to be opened with a key, both because 
they were net opened from the outside, and because 
guards were present to protect them from being 
opened by unauthorized persons (Neh 3% 73), 

The bolt was shot into a socket made to receive 
it in the threshold on the inside of a gate or door- 
way. In the Pompeian doorways two holes in the 
sill correspond to the two bolts of the leaves of the 
doors (Gell, Pompeiana, 2 ser. vol. i. p. 167); in 
doorways with a single leaf the bolt would shoot 
into a socket in the doorpost. In the Odyssey 
(i. 442, iv. 802, xxi. 6, 46-50) the door was drawn to 
with a silver ring and the bolt fastened with a thong; 
to open the door from the outside the thong of the 
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ring was loosed, and the ‘ well bent key’ (of brass 
with an ivory handle) was put in, and by means of 
it the bolt was struck back. By degrees improve- 
ments were made in bolts until locks and keys 
of very advanced design came into existence, 
among the Greeks and Romans. In Jg 3%" an 
account is given of a door which could be locked 
by means of a key from inside or outside. Ehud 
locked the doors of Eglon’s summer parlour, and 
Eglon’s servants, after waiting for their master to 
open the doors from the inside, took a key and 
opened them from the outside. In Ca 5* ® refer- 
ence is made to the hole in the door through which 
the hand was put in with the key in withdrawing 
the bolt ; the handles of the lock (AV) or bolt (RV) 
are also mentioned. ‘My beloved put in his hand 
by the hole in the door.’ In Dt 33” bars or bolts 
are spoken of as of iron and brass. Reference to 
the bolting of an inner chamber is made in the 
account of Amnon and Tamar (2S 13%7f). Ancient 
Egyptian doors, with two leaves, had central bolts 
and bars (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. i. 15). 

Key (nnd, from the root nos, ‘open,’ els, clavis). 
This instrument to open a lock or withdraw a bolt 
is mentioned only once in its literal sense (Jg 375), 
In other instances the term is used figuratively 
(Is 22%, Lk 11°", Mt 16%) as a symbol to denote 
power and authority delegated to a steward, 
chamberlain, or minister, ‘And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and 
he shall open and none shall shut: and he shall 
shut and none shall open.’ Merchants and others 
at the present day in Palestine and Egypt are 
accustomed to carry large keys of wood or iron 
over their shoulders, if too long to hang at the 
girdle. Thomson (Land and the Book, i. 493) 
mentions the enormous wooden keys used in 
Palestine ; in some cases almost a load to carry. 

The lock or bolt for magazines, houses, and 
garden gates is made of wood and hollowed out, 
about 2 ft. long for a gate and 6 to 9 in. 
long for a chamber door. It slides through a 
groove in a piece of wood attached to the door, and 
shoots into a socket in the doorpost or sill. When 
the bolt is shot, some pins in the groove drop into 
corresponding holes in the bolt, and it cannot be 
withdrawn without an instrument to force up these 
pins out of the holes and pull the bolt back. This 
instrument is called the key, and consists of a piece 
of wood furnished with a number of pins in exactly 
the same position (reversed). It is introduced 
into the hollow bolt, and, raising the groove pins, 
it draws back the bolt. Unless these pins exactly 
fit, the bolt cannot be released (Lane, Mod. 
fig. i. 42). 

In some cases doors were sealed with clay. 
Job 38" ‘It is changed as clay under the seal.’ At 
Athens a jealous husband sometimes sealed the 
door of the woman’s apartment (Aristoph. Thesm. 
422). The king sealed with his own signet the 
stone brought to the den of lions into which Daniel 
was cast (Dn 61”), The sepulchre of our Lord was 
made sure by sealing the stone at the door 
(Mt 27%). 

Hinge (7x).—In early days doors were poised, 
not hung, on hinges (Pr 26") ; that is to say, hinges 
were door-pivots let into sockets in the threshold 
and lintel on which the door swung. Remains of 
stone doors with the hinges or pivots attached are 
found in various parts of Syria and Egypt and Asia 
Minor. 

The Greeks and Romans used hinges for doors 
like those now in use in Europe; four hinges of 
bronze are preserved in the British Museum. 

Knock (p52).—There is no mention of a knocker 
having been affixed to doors, as with the Greeks 
and Romans. In Jg 19” the word (0°p27n9) is used 
of beating violently (till they were tired) against 
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a door. In Ca 5? we hear of the beloved knocking 
(paa) at the door. At the present day one stands 
on the outside of the house and knocks, and calls 
loudly (Mt 77, Lk 12°6 13%, Ac 12}, Rey 3”), 

Window (jon, dvpls)—The Hebrew word is de- 
rived from the root Soy ‘pierce.’ This word appears 
to be used generally where the windows of houses 
are referred to, which originally were but openings 
pierced in the walls, without shutters. The word 
casement in Pr 7° (AV) appears as lattice in 
RV, being the tr™ of ’eshnéb. 'The windows in 
Daniel’s chamber, open towards Jerusalem (Dn 6° 
[Heb. #4], represent an Aram. word (j%2) whose 
derivation is quite uncertain (the root 2 means 
to burn). The words (minp-bs minp) tr? ‘light over 
against light’ (1 K 74°) are derived from 715 ‘see.’ 
The meaning of o-»py¥ and APY in same verses tr® 
‘windows’ in AV is uncertain. There are three 
words signifying ‘ lattice-’ or ‘net-work’ filling up 
the aperture of a window. 4. Any. It is used to 
denote the smoke-hole of a room (Hos 13°); the 
windows of a dove-cote (Is 608) ; and the aperture 
of the window as being closed with lattice-work and 
not with glass. It is also used for the ‘windows 
of heaven’ (Gn 7! 82, 2K 7219 Is 2418 Mal 31°). 
2. 0227 (Aram.) lattice-work or net-work of a 
window, Ca 2° (only), ‘He glanceth through the 
windows.’ 3. 13¥x (of doubtful etym. synonymous 
with ibn), lattice through which the cold air 
passes (?). Jg 5% ‘The mother of Sisera looked 
down (see Moore) through the lattice’; Pr 7° 
‘In at the window of my house I looked forth 
through my casement’ (‘lattice’ RV) [all]. 

There is another word tr? ‘ lattice,’—naay, lattice- 
or net-work, which is principally used with refer- 
ence to the lattice- or net-work surrounding the 
capitals of the columns (1 K 7), but it is also 
used for the lattice or balustrade in the upper 
chamber of Ahaziah in Samaria through which he 
fell; this word has probably no connexion with 
window. 

At the present time in Eastern towns there is 
usually a large window prominently projecting 
over the doorway into the street, and fitted with 
lattice-work, which is opened only upon the 
occasion of high ceremonies. It is probable that 
in early days also one or perhaps more windows of 
the palaces and larger Rouben opened ‘into the 
street, as there is constant reference to windows 
opening into the street or into the city wall. In 
the houses of the poorer classes, however, it is 
doubtful whether any windows existed, and what 
did exist were only apertures to admit light and let 
out the smoke. At the present day in the houses 
in the Lebanon the walls of the rooms are per- 
forated with small openings (in addition to the 
windows), which let in light and air. Where there 
are courts, however, there are windows opening 
inwards. Among the Greeks, windows were not 
uncommon (Aristoph. Thesm. 797). The Romans 
had few windows, the bedrooms being lighted 
from the principal apartments, and the rooms on 
the upper floor only being lighted from the street 
(Juv. ili. 270). In Pompeii it can be seen how 
very few houses have windows opening on to the 
streets, and even in these cases the sills of the 
windows are over 6 ft. above the footway, and 
are very small, about 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

The discoveries at Pompeii prove that glass was 
used for windows under the early emperors, as 
glass windows have been found in several of the 
houses; glass may therefore have been in use in 
Palestine in the houses of the wealthy at an earlier 
date. Pliny (c. 70 A.D., HN xxxvi. 45) states that 
windows were made of mica, from countries near 
Palestine, viz.. Cyprus and Cappadocia. 

The references in the Bible to windows to look 
out from are almost all in connexion with palaces. 
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‘ Abimelech king of the Philistines looked out at a 
window’ (Gn 268), The mother of Sisera looked 
forth through a window (Jg 5%). ‘Michal the 
daughter of Saul looked out at the window’ 
(2S 6%), ‘Jezebel looked out at the window’ 
(2 K 98°). In the following cases, however, there 
are windows in houses of the less opulent classes— 
Rahab the harlot let the spies down through a 
window on the town wall of Jericho (Jos 2); 
Elisha when sick in his own house directed king 
Joash to ‘open the window eastward’ (2 K 13”) ; 
St. Paul at Damascus was let down by the wall in 
a basket through a window (2 Co 11%); Eutychus, 
asleep on the window-seat of an upper chamber at 
Troas, fell down from the third storey, do rod 
tporéyou (Ac 20°). Windows are spoken of (Jer 
2214) in connexion with a wide house and spacious 
chambers, ceiled with cedar and painted with 
vermilion. It is threatened (Jl 2°) that locusts 
shall enter in at the windows like a thief. The 
pelican and the porcupine singing in the windows 
is a sign of desolation (Zeph 2%). 
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HOW.—1. How is sometimes used for ‘that,’ 
introducing a dependent sentence which states a 
fact, without reference to the manner of it. Thus 
1S 2” (RV ‘how that’), 1 Ch 18° ‘ Now when Tou 
king of Hamath heard how David had smitten all 
the host of Hadarezer king of Zobah’ (RV ‘ that’) ; 
especially in NT (Gr. 67:), Lk 15215 (‘ And as some 
spake of the temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts’), Jn 4! 12! 147, Ac 1477 
(‘ they rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles,’ RV ‘how that’), 20°, Gal 4%, Philem ”, 
Ja 2” (‘Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
works,’ RV ‘ Thou seest that’), Rev 22. Cf. Shaks. 
Tit. Andron. I. ili. 207— 

‘Now will I fetch the king to find them here, 
That he thereby may give a likely guess 
How these were they that made away his brother.’ 

2. Still more frequently we find ‘how that’ 
where mod. usage would use ‘that’ alone. Ex 9% 
‘that thou mayest know how that the earth is the 
LoRD’s’ (12, RV ‘ that’), 102, Dt 1%, Jos 974, Ru 1, 
158 240.18 2 § 18, 1 K 5%, 2 K 9” etc., and esp. in 
NT (again for 67). The older versions have this 
form yet oftener, as in Tindale, Gn 20% ‘This 
kyndnesse shalt thou shewe unto me in all places 
where we come, that thou saye of me, how that I 
am thy brother’; Mt 68 ‘that it appere not unto 
men howe that thou fastest’; Jn 938 ‘But the 
Jewes dyd not beleue of the felowe, how that he 
was blynde and receaved his syght.’ 

Howbeit (=nevertheless, notwithstanding) is 
common. In writers of the period ‘howbeit’ 
sometimes stands for ‘notwithstanding that,’ 
‘although,’ as Melvill, Diary, p. 371, ‘the King 
sattelit and dimitted us pleasandlie, with many 
attestationes that he knew nocht of the Papist 
Lords’ hom-coming till they war in the countrey ; 
and whowbeit the esteates had licenced them to 
mak thair offers, they sould nocht be receayved till 
they tham selves war furthe of the countrey again.’ 

Howsoever is once found with its parts separated, 
2S 24° ‘how many soever they be.’ Cf. Knox, 
Hist. p. 30, ‘how suspitious and infamous so ever 
they were.’ Howsoever means either ‘in whatever 
way, Zeph 37 ‘howsoever I punished them’; or 
‘come what may’ (rather more than ‘ nevertheless’) 
Je 1920) 2) 5/1822. 28, J. HASTINGS. 


HOZAI (sin) is given as a prop. name in RV of 


2 Ch 33, where AV and RVm give ‘the seers.’ 
AVm has Hosai, LXX rév opdévrwv. The latter 
may have read ong, which appears to be supported 
also by the Syriac. If we retain the MT, the tr. of 
RV seems the only defensible one ; but perhaps the 
original reading was jin ‘his seers’ (so Kittel in 
Haupt, ad loc.). J. A. SELBIE. 


HUCKSTER.— Huckster is properly the fem. 
of ‘hawker,’ but the distinction between the 
Anglo-Sax. fem. termination -ster and the masc. 
term. -er was early obliterated. The root of the 
word is held by Skeat to be Du. hucken, to stoop 
(under a load). The huckster has always been 
distinguished from the merchant as a retailer of 
small wares, a pedlar; and the word has from 
very early times carried a certain opprobrium. 
Thus Sir T. Moore, Workes, p. 1304, ‘To shewe 
him selfe a substanciall merchaunt and not an 
hukster, he gently let them have it even at their 
owne price’; and Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
Pref., ‘Therefore I seek no applause from the 
disgrace of others, nor will I huckster-like dis- 
credit any man’s ware, to recommend mine own.’ 
The word occurs in Sir 2679 (and in the heading to 
the chapter) ‘A merchant shall hardly keep him- 
self from doing wrong ; and an huckster shall not 
be freed from sin’ (xéa7n\os, which occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Is 1%, and not at all in NT, though 
the vb. xamndevw is found in 2 Co 217, EV ‘ corrupt,’ 
RVm ‘make merchandise of’). Here the xdmn)os 
stands parallel to the éuzopos, and the charge of 
not being without sin applies equally to both. 
The sentiment is in accordance with Rabbinic 
notions. See Edersheim’s note. J. HASTINGS. 


HUKKOK (pp7).—A place near Tabor on the 
west of Naphtali, Jos 19%. It is the present 
village Yakuk (but see Dillm. Josua, ad loc.), near 
the edge of the plateau to the N.W. of the Sea of 
Galilee, between Tabor and Hannathon, marking 
the border of Zebulun and Naphtali, Jos 19%. 


LITERATURE.—SWP vol. i. sh. vi. ; Guérin, Galilée, i. 354 ff. ; 
Robinson, BRP 2 iii. 81f.; Asher, Benj. of Tudela, ii. 421, 
where R. Parchi locates the tomb of the prophet Habakkuk 
at Yakak, C. R. CONDER. 


HUKOK (ppin) of 1 Ch 6” [Heb.©] is a textual 
error for Helkath (which see) of Jos 21°. 


HUL (in).—The eponym of an Aramzan tribe 
(Gn 10”) whose location is quite uncertain. The 
various attempts that have been made to establish 
its identity will be found in Dillmann, who does 
not consider that any of them has been successful. 


HULDAH (nada ‘weasel’ (?); for bearing of this 
name on Totem theory, see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
90, 101, 103).—A prophetess who lived during the 
reign of Josiah. All we know concerning her is 
recorded in 2 K 22- (reproduced almost verbatim 
in 2Ch 3428), She is described as the wife6f 
Shallum ‘the keeper of the wardrobe,’ who dwelt 
in the second quarter (mishneh) of the city. See 
CoLLEGE. In spite of our scanty information, she 
must have Yhad a well-recognized standing as a 
prophetess, for it was to H. that the messengers of 
Josiah betook themselves when they were sent to 
‘inquire of the Lord.’ The king’s alarm at the 
contents of the book found in the temple by 
Hilkiah was only partially allayed by the answer 
of H., which was in many points far from reassur- 
ing, although Josiah on account of his personal 
piety was to escape the worst of the coming evils. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HUMILITY (m3y, rarewvodpoctvn; on the special 
Christian sense of the latter and on its relation to 
rpadrns, see Trench, NT Syn.’ 142 ff.).—In one 
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aspect the whole Bible may be viewed as a revela- 
tion of the character of God, and the divine love of 
humility is a feature of that character which is 
traceable throughout. In Ps 18% 113° the virtue 
of humility is attributed to God Himself, who 
humbleth Himself to behold the things that are in 
heaven and earth; and recent advances in our 
knowledge, both of the infinitely great in heaven 
and of the infinitely little on earth, have deepened 
our wonder at God’s providence, at the contrast of 
His greatness and His minute care for the least of 
His works (cf. Mt 10? *°), But, after all, our words 
‘ great’ and ‘ little’ can have no direct significance 
to Him who is absolute and eternal; and, while 
in men different qualities often stand out sharply 
distinct, in the transparent simplicity of the divine 
character we at once see through the humility to 
the love which underlies it; so that on both 
grounds it seems unnatural to us to dwell upon 
‘the great God’s great humbleness,’ in distinction 
from the love that moved Him to create, and to 
deign to take notice of that which He created. 

But when we turn to consider the Bible record 
of God’s dealings with the moral natures of men, 
there is scarcely any divine characteristic so 
marked as that which is expressed in the words, 
‘Surely he scorneth the scorners, but he giveth 
grace to the lowly’ (Pr 3%=Ja 4°), and ‘Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones’ (Is 57). From Babel (Gn 114) to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn 4*°- 3’), from the song of Hannah (1S 
28) to the Magnificat (Lk 1°4), the lessons of history 
and the insight of the prophet have taught that 
‘pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall’ (Pr 1635), while ‘ blessed are the 
meek : for they shall inherit the earth’ (Ps 374= 
Mt 5°). Especially is the duty of humility enforced 
in Ps and Pr and in some of the Prophets. For 
though God is known to bless the humble, yet 
the sense of His special favour is apt to beget 
pride, and therefore the Deuteronomist and Ezekiel 
are led to insist on the utter absence of merit in 
Israel; and to explain that God’s choice of His people 
was not determined by any good qualities in them 
on which they should pride themselves (Dt 7’ 8” 15 
94-7 26° 321, Kzk 16, where Jerus. is charged with 
having used God’s gifts to minister to her own 
vanity, cf. Ro 117#); while Amos protests that 
other races besides the children of Israel are 
equally the objects of God’s providence, 971°. 

So far, the Bible idea might not seem to be very 
far removed from the familiar conception of Hero- 
dotus and the Greek tragedians, that God looks 
askance as with envy on human presumption, and 
even on innocent success. Yet the Bible at least 
dwells rather on God’s love of the lowly than on 
His hatred of the proud, and there is no sign of His 
displeasure at mere prosperity. But our sense of 
the contrast between the Greek idea and that of 
the Bible will be deepened if we consider the 
relations of humility to other virtues. 

(1) Humility towards God is based on truth. It 
is the simple recognition of facts as they really are 
—see Ro 12%. No man can dare to boast before 
God (Ps 1432, 1 Co 1%), and whatever of merit or 
success he has he owes to God’s bounty (1 Co 
47), Hence walking humbly with God is put by 
Micah (68) as a climax after doing justly and loving 
mercy. Pride comes from forgetting God and form- 
ing false judgments on oneself or others from the 
world’s standpoint, e.g. Dt 817-18, Is 1017, Lk 17! 
1810-14, 2 Co 10%. (2) From man’s dependence upon 
God follows the principle that there can be no true 


humility. God demands of man that he should 
humbly ask for help, that he should open his mouth 
wide that God may fillit. St. Paul attributes the 
Jews’ failure to their not subjecting themselves to 
this condition (Ro 10%). Abraham is an example of 
the humility whose prayer God hears (Gn 187-82), 
(3) As sons who owe all to their Father, men are 
bound to obey, and humility is thus closely con- 
nected with obedience. The command to perform 
acts, even those which to the natural man seem 
foolish, is the test of the humility and faith which 
God will bless: thus Naaman (2 K 5"). Similarly, 
circumcision is, in metaphor, connected with humil- 
ity (Lv 26, Dt 10% 30%). (4) In 2 Ch 32% 332 
347’ repentance and conversion are identified with 
humbling oneself. God sends chastisements to 
humble men and bring them to a better mind 
(Ps 119%, La 3° n3y, the same root as is commonly 
used for humble); but man can refuse to learn the 
lesson (Ex 10°, 2 Ch 36”8), Fasting as a self- 
imposed chastisement is often connected with 
humility (1 K 21? »°, Ezr 8?) ete.). 

Humility as regards one’s fellow-men fills a much 
smaller space, especially in OT, than humility to- 
wards God. It was often inculeated by Christ 
(Mt 181-4 2075-5) ; and St. Paul connects it directly 
with love (1 Co 13%), while jealousy and envy, 
sins which have their root in pride, are reckoned 
among the manifest works of the flesh (Gal 5”? 21), 
So in Ph 23° he condemns faction and vainglory, 
and commends the ‘lowliness of mind’ in which 
each counts ‘ other better than himself ; not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others.’ Such a ‘mind’ conforms 
to the pattern of the humility of the Son of God, 
who emptied Himself and became incarnate. 

We can only touch lightly on the humility of 
Christ, which was shown in His earthly life from 
beginning to end. He abhorred not the Virgin’s 
womb, and the lowly circumstances of His birth 
have ever been the theme of Christian artists and 
poets. The humility of the thirty years’ subjec- 
tion to His parents, and of the three years of un- 
ceasing toil, privation, and opposition, was crowned 
when He endured the cross, despising shame (He 
12”), We may notice specially His praying (Lk 
918 etc.), His, admitting weariness, distress, and 
pain (Jn 4°, Mk 14%4, Jn 19%), and the solemn words 
and acts by which He inculcated humility (Mt 11” 
and Jn 13!*"16), At the same time, He asserted His 
authority (e.g. to forgive sins, to judge men, to 
found an undying Church); He proclaimed Him- 
self as the only way to God, etc. (Jn 14°); He 
claimed that He alone knew the Father of right 
(Mt 11%). And He felt and expressed burning 
indignation at bigotry, hypocrisy, and blind self- 
complacency. St. Paul followed His example, and 
in him too we see that humility is compatible with 
righteous indignation, and even with just and true 
self-assertion. 

It is worth observing also that St. Peter, who 
was at first the type of self-reliant boldness (Mt 
16” 2633-35), is afterwards particularly careful to 
dwell on the need of humility (1 P 2): 17-29 3% ® 
BerbA8)s W. O. BURROWS. 


HUMTAH (ypn).—A city of Judah, noticed next 
to Hebron, Jos 154. The site is doubtful. 


HUNGER.—See Foon. 


HUNTING (7x, Onpevew, dypevew, venor, capro, 
capio venatione, capio predam, ‘to hunt’ 3 TY, IT, 
Ohpa, Ohpevua, emioiricyds, venandt, venatro, cibaria, 
‘hunting,’ ‘venison’; 73, Onpevrys, venator, 
‘hunter’; «0, @nplov, especially in 728 ino, nn 
VWI, 7d Onplov rHs vis, Td Onploy 7d dypiov, bestia 


advance without readiness to recewe grace, t.e. | terre, agri, etc.). 
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When the earliest extant documents originated, 
the Israelites had not only passed out of, but had 
entirely forgotten that Israel ever passed through, 
that stage in the development of primitive tribes 
at which men’s chief business and resource is 
hunting. Adam (Gn 31”) and Cain (4?) cultivate 
the soil, and Abel is a shepherd (7d.). Israel, 
in the persons of Isaac and Jacob, is contrasted 
with the hunting tribes, Ishmael, the ‘archer’ 
(Gn 21% E), and Esau, the ‘cunning hunter’ 
(Gn 2527 J) ; it is Nimrod, the founder of Assyria, 
who is ‘a mighty hunter before J”’ (Gn 10° R). 
Hebrew, however, preserves a trace of the hunting 
stage of primitive society. a)¥ zéddh, by ety- 
mology ‘hunting’ or ‘game,’ and so used in 
Kethibh of Gn 27%, is regularly used for provision 
(Gn 42% etc.); thus suggesting a time when 
game was the ordinary food. 

Moreover, in historic times, hunting was neither 
a common nor a favourite occupation in Israel. 
The account of Jacob and Esau shows that the 
Israelites were not addicted to hunting. Other 
references to hunting are general and casual; no 
actual hunt is ever mentioned. The references to 
lions, leopards, bears, etc. etc., and the lists of 
clean and unclean animals (Dt 14), show that both 
big and small game were abundant. But the only 
instances we meet with are where a shepherd or 
wayfarer has to defend himself or his charge ; cf. 
the supposed fate of Joseph (Gn 37%*), Samson (Jg 
148915*)Fe David (lS) 17%=31).] Benaiah: (20S; 237) 
apparently something more than an act of self- 
defence), the unnamed prophet of 1K 13%; cf. 
also Is 5 314, Am 3!2. On the other hand, the 
allusions in Ly 17, 1S 26° ‘as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains,’ Job 1016 38% 
4176, Pr 12°” etc. etce., show that the Israelites 
were familiar with hunting ; and the gazelle (°33) 
and the hart (5s) are referred to as ordinary 
articles of diet (Dt 12-2), and are mentioned 
with the roebuck (0m 1 K 4%) as part of the pro- 
vision made for Solomon’s table. Bows and 
arrows (Gn 27%), slings (1S 17%), nets (Job 198, 
Ps 9%, Is 51°° ete.), snares and traps (nB Am 3°, 
vpn Am 3°), cf. the group of terms in Job 1881, 
were used to catch game, especially wild birds. 
Also pits (nop Is 24!”, now Ps 357) were dug as 
traps for larger animals; and sometimes a net 
was concealed (Ps 35’) in such a pit. The few 
references to hunting furnish us with names of 
some of the animals hunted and instruments used, 
but afford scarcely any data as to details in the 
nature of the instruments or the methods of 
hunting. 

The comparative indifference of the Israelites to 
hunting is the more striking when we remember 
how devoted Egyptian and Assyrian kings and 
nobles were to the pursuit; their’ monuments 
depict many hunting scenes. It is true that our 
Hebrew documents probably come from the central 
districts at a time when they were too densely 
populated for much sport. e might hear more 
of hunting if we had earlier writings from the 
frontier lands south of Judah and east of Jordan. 

In the Apocrypha we read in Sirach of a decoy 
partridge in a cage (11°), of a gazelle taken ina 
snare (27°), and of the use of game for food (36). 

Jos. (Ant. Iv. viii. 9) refers to hunting dogs, 
which are never mentioned in OT, and tells us 
that Herod the Great was a mighty hunter (Ant. 
XGVsuVll igh XOv eX eobe ke XX1. 13): 

NT only uses a few metaphors borrowed from 
hunting (¢.g. Lk 11° Oypetoac; Lk 21%, Ro 119, 
1 Ti 37 6°, 2 Ti 2%, mayls; Mt 22% raydevew). See, 
further, NET, SNARE, and the articles on animals. 

LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Heb, Arch. 1894, p. 204£.; Nowack, 
Lehrb. der Heb, Arch. 1804, i. 221, 222. 

W. H. BENNETT. 


HUPHAM (on, LXX omits), Nu 26%. —See 
HUPPIM. 


HUPPAH (nen ‘canopy,’ ‘chamber’).—A priest 
of the 13th course, 1 Ch 24%. See GENEALOGY. 


HUPPIM (o'r, perh. ‘ coverings’).—The head of 
a Benjamite family, his precise parentage being 
obscure, Gn 4621 P, 1 Ch 7, Nu 26” (Hupham) ips 


HUR (7n).—4. (‘Qp) mentioned with Aaron as 
the companion of Moses during the battle between 
the Israelites under Joshua and the Amalekites 
(Ex 17)°12), He was also with Aaron while Moses 
ascended Mt. Sinai (Ex 244; all E). 

2. ("Qp) a Judahite, the grandfather of Bezalel 
the chief artificer of the Tabernacle (Ex 31?= 
35° 38%; all P). The Chronicler traces back his 
descent through Caleb and Hezron to Perez (1 Ch 
g19. 20.50 41-4. 29 Ch 1°), while Josephus (Amt. Il. 
ii. 4, vi. 1) makes this Hur the husband of Miriam 
and identical with Hur No.4 above. 

3. (Op) one of the five kings of Midian, who, 
with Balaam, were slain by the Israelites under 
Phinehas after the ‘matter of Peor’ (Nu 316). 
The incident is referred to in Jos 13”, where the 
kings are described as ‘chiefs’ (2x°y3) of Midian, 
and ‘princes’ (0°93) of Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites. 

4. According to the Hebrew, an Ephraimite, the 
father of one of the twelve officers of Solomon 
who ‘provided victuals for the king and his 
household every month’ (1 K 4°, where RV reads 
BEN-HUR). Klostermann (im loc.) restores ‘ Aza- 
riah, the son of Zadok the priest (from v.*), in 
Beth-horon in the hill-country of Ephraim.’ He 
appeals to B and Luc. Barwp, which he regards as an 
error for Baséép=Beth-horon (jAm3, corrupted in 
the Hebrew to wnj2; A Béy vids “Qp). The further 
reading of A (Beév) he takes as presupposing jN3, 
in itself a corruption of j727=the priest. K.’s con- 
jectural emendation of the text is very ingenious, 
but can hardly be considered as probable. No 
doubt the text is corrupt, and it seems probable that 
the name of the officer in question has been lost. 

5. (LXX omits) The father of Rephaiah, who 
ruled over half the district of Jerusalem and 
assisted Nehemiah in repairing the walls (Neh 8°). 


J. F. STENNING. 
HURAI.—See HippaAl. 


HURAM (o7nn).—1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8°). See 
GENEALOGY. 2. 3. See HIRAM. 
HURI (mn).—A Gadite, 1 Ch 5%. See GENE- 


ALOGY. 


HUSBANDRY.—The ‘ husband’ is originally the 
‘master of the house’ (Icel. hes, a ‘house,’ and 
biandi, ‘inhabiting’), but the word is used in AV 
only in the mod. sense of a married man. See 
FAMILY, MARRIAGE. oe 

So a husbandman is a householder, as Mt 201 
Wye. ‘ The kyngdam of hevenes is lic to an husbond 
man’ (Tind. and all others ‘householder’), but in 
AV it always means a tiller of the ground, a far- 
mer. Then ‘ husbandry ’ is first the occupation of 
a husbandman, 2 Ch 26! ‘he had much cattle, both 
in the low country and in the plains: husbandmen 
also, and vinedressers in the mountains, and in 
Carmel: for he loved husbandry’ (77x, lit., as 
AVm, ‘ground’); 1 Es 4° ‘Those that are no 
soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use 
husbandry’ (yewpyotow rhv yhv) ; Sir 7% ‘Hate not 
laborious work, neither husbandry’ (yewpylar). 
But, secondly, in 1Co 3° ‘husbandry’ is used 
figuratively in the sense of ‘that which is culti- 
vated’: ‘ye are God’s husbandry’ (@c08 yewpy.ov, 
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HUSHAH 


lit., as RVm, ‘God’s field’), The first meaning is 
common. Thus Shaks. As You Like It, 1. iii. 65— 

‘But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 

Tn lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.’ 
Golding, Justine, fol. 181, ‘The women have all 
the doyng in houskeping and husbandrie, and the 
men geve themselfs to warre and robbyng.’ The 
second meaning is rare, being in 1 Co 3° an adapta- 
tion of the word to suit the Gr., as Shaks. uses 
‘husbandry’ of the product of husbandry in 
Henry V. Vv. ii. 39— 

‘Alas! she hath from France too long been chased, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
HUSHAH (nvyin, ‘Qcdy), the son of Ezer, the son 

of Hur (see Hur 2), and therefore of the tribe of 
Judah. Probably H. represents the name of a 
place, otherwise unknown, in Judah (1 Ch 4%). 
See HUSHATHITE. 


HUSHAI (win, Xovoel, Chusai).—An Archite 
(2S 15% 17514), ¢.e. a native of ‘the border of the 
Archites’ (Jos 16?) to the W. of Bethel. See 
ARBITE. He is further described as ‘the friend 
of David’ (111 7y2 15°”), while at 2S 16! the two 
titles are united. It is probable, therefore, that 
the LXX is right in reading ‘the Archite, the 
friend of David,’ at 2S 15”, though its rendering 
6 dpxrératpos represents a strange combination of the 
gentilic name (in a Grecized form) and éraipos, 
the whole=‘chief companion.’ At the rebellion 
of Absalom he was induced by David to act as 
if he favoured the cause of the king’s son. By 
so doing he was enabled both to defeat the plans 
of Ahithophel and to keep David informed (by 
means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan, the sons of 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests) of the progress 
of events in Jerusalem (2S 161-177). He is prob- 
ably to be identified with the father of Baana, 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers (1 K 
416) G. Buchanan Gray (Hebrew Proper Names, 
p. 323) suggests that ‘vin may be a parallel forma- 
tion to ‘waxy (Abishai), the s being dropped as in 
oy, Syn. J. F. STENNING. 


HUSHAM.—A king of Edom, Gn 36° * (oyn)= 
1 Ch 1%: 46 (ovisn), 


HUSHATHITE (nnn; B 6 ‘Acrarwel, ’AvwOelrns, 
A@ei, Owoabel, ‘Ioabet; A ‘Aovoacrwrbel, ‘Acwbeirns, 
"Tabet (S 6 ‘AowOt), Otcabe), probably =an inhabitant 
of Husha. This description is applied to SIBBECAI 
(wh. see), one of David’s ‘thirty’ heroes (28 218= 
1 Ch 204, 2S 2377=1 Ch 11” 27%). Im the latter 
passage of 2S the Hebrew reads °329 (Mebunnai), 
but a comparison with the parallel lists makes it 
clear that we must read Sibbecai as in 2178 (*Da0). 
B A read éx réy vidy (=322) ; but many MSS have 
DaBovxal, Luc. ZaGevi. In 1 Ch 11” 274 the gen- 
tilic name appears as Hushshathite (*nvnn). 

J. F. STENNING. 

HUSHIM (own).—1. The eponym of a Danite 
family, Gn 467, called in Nu 26” Shuham. In 
1 Ch 72 Hushim seems to be a Benjamite, but 
it is possible that for ‘sons of Aher’ we should 
read ‘sons of another’ (17, not a proper name), 7.e. 
Dan (so QPB, ad loc.). See further GENEALOGY, 
VIII. 6 note. 2 The wife of Shaharaim the Ben- 
jamite, 1 Ch 88 (own) 84 (own). J. A. SELBIE. 


HUSKS (xepdria).—These are the pods of the 
Carob Tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, L., the kharnib or 
kharrib of the Arabs. It is a fine tree with a 
hemispherical comus, often 40 ft. in diameter. 
The foliage is dark, glossy evergreen. The leaves 


are pinnate, of three to four pairs of oblong, ! them. 
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obtuse to retuse, or obovate leaflets, 2 to 3 in. 
long, and 14 to 2 broad. The tree is diccious. 
The flowers are in short racemes, the staminate 
reduced to five stamens on a top-shaped calyx. The 
pods are from 5 to 10 in. long, 1 to 14 broad, and 
zto4%ofan in. thick. They consist of a leathery 


THE CAROB TREF, CERATONIA SILIQUA, L. 


(On the left side is a hedge of Indian Fig, the plant on which 
the Cochineal grows.) 


case, enclosing a sweet pulpy substance, in which 
the seeds are embedded. ‘This pulp is edible and 
nutritious, and often eaten by the poorer people. 
The pods are ground and boiled, in order to extract 
the saccharine substance, which has the colour and 
consistence of treacle, and is used as food. The 
name St. John’s Bread, applied to these pods, is 
from a tradition that they were the docusts which 
that prophet ate in the wilderness (Mt 34, Mk 15). 
But this tradition is contrary to the text of the 
Gospels. There are also no carob trees in the 
wilderness. There can be no doubt as to the possi- 
bility of the prodigal son eating the pods (Lk 15%). 
G. E. Post. 
HUZZAB (2s7).—A word of uncertain meaning, 
which occurs only in Nah 27. It may be taken 
either as a verb or a noun. Gesenius adopts the 
former of these alternatives, connects the word 
with the preceding verse, and translates, ‘the 
palace is dissolved and made to flow down’ (237 
being Hoph. of 223, unused in Qal=/low). Others 
make it Hoph. of 13 and tr. ‘it is decreed’ (RVm). 
Far better suited to the context is the interpreta- 
tion followed in the text of both AV and RV, 
which finds in H. a reference to the Assyr. queen. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Mas- 
soretic vocalization of the word is correct. Both 
Luther and Wellhausen content themselves with 
the simple rendering ‘die Konigin’; Kautzsch 
leaves the clause untranslated, holding that the 
text is corrupt, and that 27 represents a noun 
with the tls which is intended to be a designa- 
tion of the queen of Assyria. Wellhausen (K/ein. 
Prophet. 32, 158) suggests that Assyriology may 
yet clear up the question. The LXX 7 trécracts 
gives us no help (cf. Nowack and A. B. Davidson, 
ad loc., also the latter and Cheyne in Expos. Times, 
vii. 568, viii. 48). J. A. SELBIE. 


HYACINTH.—See JACINTH. 


HY ZENA (3333 [prob. textual error for y\1¥ zdbhéa', 
Jawa]. Zdbhia‘ is almost identical with the Arab. 
dab‘ {pl. dubu‘], which signifies a hyena).—This 
animal is quite common in all Syria and Palestine. 
Its den is often in a rock-hewn tomb ora cave. It 
freq. exhumes the bodies of the dead, and devours 
Tt breaks or gnaws the bones of its hideous 
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meal to extract the marrow. It will, when pressed 
by hunger, attack large animals, and even men. 
The passage in which zdbhdia‘ occurs (Jer 12°) is a 
part of a series of images illustrating the state of 
God’s heritage. If it be rendered ‘mine heritage 
is to me the ravenous hyzena (although 5 in » yn is 
generally taken as interrogative); birds of prey 
are against her round about; go ye, assemble all 
the beasts of the field, bring them to devour,’ the 
icture is that of a collection of the hyzena, jackals, 
oxes, vultures, ravens, and crows around a carcase. 
The meaning then would be that the chosen people 
have become ravenous beasts and birds, which are 
assembled to devour the prey they have slain. 
But even if + be taken as the article, it is difficult 
to regard yay as other than predicate. Another 
objection to translating way myn the ravenous 
hyena, is that »y is alwaysin OT employed for 
burds of prey (Gn 15", Job 287, Is 18° 464, Ezk 394). 
But it may mean a ravenous beast as well as bird, 
the root signifying ‘ one that rushes’ on its prey (cf. 
Arab. saba‘a, to ravin), If we tr. the first ‘ayit beast 
and the second bird, we have a play on language 
conformable to Oriental taste. The tr™ ‘speckled 
bird’ (AV, RV and the majority of modern com- 
mentators) is derived from the root yas ‘dye’ (cf. Jg 
5° yay ‘dyed stuff’). Siegfried-Stade(s. vy) suggest 
the emendation yay nb» ‘torn by the hyzena.’ 
The expression ‘Valley of Zeboim’ (1S 13!8) 
means Valley of Hyenas. G. E. Post. 


HYDASPES (Yoddo7r7s).— The name of a river 
mentioned along with the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(Jth 1°), and in such a context as to imply that it 
must be sought for on the Babylono- Median 
frontier. Probably, however, there is a confusion 
with the Hydaspes in N.W. India, a circumstance 
which, considering the unhistorical character of 
the Bk. of Judith, is not to be wondered at. 
Hydaspes (for Vitasta) is an assimilation to the 
Eranian personal name Hudhdspa, ‘possessing well- 
equipped horses’ (Diod. I. vi. 1; Heliodor. 106, 
17; Pseudo -Callisth. 1. x. 2; Horace, Sat. 1. 
vill. 14). Of course no river could possibly be called 
by such a name, and it is simply a mistake of 
Strabo or his authorities when the Vitasta (the 
modern Béhat or Jalam) appears in his pages as the 
Hydaspes. F. HOMMEL. 


HYMENAUS (‘Yuévai0s).—A false teacher of the 
time of St. Paul. His name occurs twice in the 
Epp. to Timothy, but there only in the NT. On 
the first occasion he is mentioned along with 
Alexander (see ALEXANDER, No. 4) as having 
‘made shipwreck concerning the faith,’ and in 
consequence both have been ‘ delivered unto Satan, 
that they might be taught not to blaspheme’ (1 Ti 
119 20), On the second occasion he and Philetus 
(which see) are characterized as ‘men who concern- 
ing the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tion is past already, and overthrow the faith of 
some’ (2 Ti 2)” 18), Mosheim, indeed, and others 
have held that two different persons must be 
referred to, on account of the milder terms of con- 
demnation used in the second passage. But these 
arise naturally from the fact that in the first case 
it is the man’s diseased moral state which is in 
view, a state requiring for its amendment the 
severest personal treatment; while in the second 
the epee is thinking rather of the doctrinal 
error into which H. had fallen. 

This error is described generally as ‘ saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and in the absence 
of further particulars it is impossible to determine 
the full extent of the heresy. But it seems most 
probable that H. had yielded to what we know to 
have been a very prevalent Gnostic tendency, 
springing from an undue contempt for the body, 


namely, denying the resurrection in its literal 
sense, and attaching to the word only a spiritual 
meaning. Everything in Scripture, according to 
this view, that referred to a future state of being, 
in so far as it involved a bodily resurrection, was 
explained or allegorized away, and stress was laid 
oily on the resurrection of the soul from sin, 
regarding which it could be said that it was ‘ past 
already.’ The deadly danger of this error is shown 
by the apostle’s description of it as ‘a gangrene, 
which, if not at once destroyed, would spread and 
corrupt the whole community ; and in support of 
this prediction, and as helping further to define 
the erroneous character of H.’s teaching, com- 
mentators generally adduce from the Fathers such 
passages as Irenzus, Her, Il. xxxi. 2, where certain 
heretics are described as holding ‘that the resur- 
rection from the dead is simply an acquaintance 
with that truth which they proclaim,’ and Ter- 
tullian, de Resurr. 19, where we read of some ‘ who 
distort into some imaginary sense even the most 
clearly described doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, alleging that even death itself must be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense. .. . Wherefore that also 
must be held to be the resurrection, when a man is 
reanimated by access to the truth, and_having 
dispersed the death of ignorance, and being 
endowed with new life by God, has burst forth 
from the sepulchre of the old man.’ : 

With regard to the sentence of condemnation 
passed upon H., considerable difference of opinion 
has prevailed. By the ‘delivering unto Satan,’ 
or more literally ‘the Satan’ (r@ Zarava), ‘the 
Evil One in his most distinct ance ’ (Ellicott, 
in loc.), some have understood simply excommuni- 
cation from the Church. But in the parallel passage 
1 Co 5°, ‘delivering unto Satan’ seems to be dis- 
tinguished from excommunication in itself, which 
is denoted by ‘taking away’ or ‘putting away 
from among you’ (cf. v.> with vy,2*). Others in 
consequence refer the words rather to the infliction 
of some bodily loss or suffering, such as we find, for 
example, in the case of Job. But this does not 
meet the full and authoritative nature of the 
apostle’s language, ‘ Whom I delivered (rapédwxa) 
unto Satan.’ It is best, therefore (with Meyer, 
Ellicott, and others), to combine both interpreta- 
tions, and to understand by the expression the 
highest form of excommunication, by which the 
condemned person was not only cut off from all 
Christian privileges, but subjected besides to some 
bodily disease or death. It was a sentence appar- 
ently which on account of its awful nature was not 
pronounced by the Church, but only by an apostle 
(cf. the somewhat analogous cases of Ananias and 
Sapphira Ac 5, and Elymas Ac 134), though in 
certain circumstances the apostle could empower 
others to pass sentence for him (1 Co 5*-4). It is 
further of importance to observe that both here 
and in 1 Co 5° the remedial intention of the punish- 
ment is emphasized. In the latter case the flesh is 
destroyed, ‘that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus’; while H. and his com- 
panion were delivered to Satan, not for their final 
destruction, but that ‘ they might be taught (aa:dev- 
dacwv in NTxsense of teaching by disciplining or 
chastening) not to blaspheme.’ [See further 
CHURCH, vol. i. p. 482; CuRSE, p. 534°; and in 
addition to the commentators, cf. Suicer, Thesaur. 
il. p. 940, and Bingham, Antig. XVI. ii. 15]. 

G. MILLIGAN. 

HYMN In NT (for OT see PoETRY and Son@).— 
The use of hymns among Christians was common 
from the first existence of the Church, both in 
public worship and in private life (1 Co 14”: 6, 
Eph 5%, Col 3%, Ja 5, Ac 16”), such hymns being 
treated not only as the natural expression of reli- 
gious emotion, but also as a method of instruction 
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(dtddcKovres Kal voverodvres Eavrods wWarpuots, Col J.c.). 
The fullest description of them is the triple division 
into Porpol, tuyor, wdal mvevwarixal (Eph-Col). Of 
these Yaduds is properly ‘a song with musical 
accompaniment,’ and doubtless includes the OT 
Psalms: tuvos, a song in praise of God or of 
‘famous men’ (cf. Sir 441 rarépwy tuvos), such as 
that in Ac 4%; G5} mveuuarixh, any song on a 
spiritual theme, such perhaps as Eph 5! But 
the distinction is not technical, and cannot be 
pressed rigidly, for tuvos is used of the Psalms of 

avid (Ps 71”, Jos. Ant. VII. xii. 3), and both tuvos 
and 67 occur frequently in the titles of those 
Psalms [see Trench, V7 Syn. s.v. ; Ltft. on Col 3}5]. 

Such Christian hymns would naturally be either 
direct importations from the services of the Jewish 
Temple and Synagogue, or the fresh utterances of 
Christian inspiration influenced in form by these 
Jewish models (cf. He 2; Philo, in Flacc. 14, de 
Vit. Cont. §§ 3. 10. 11; Driver, LOT® pp. 359-367 ; 
Edersheim, The Temple, its ministry and services, 
pp. 56, 143). A reference to a purely Jewish hymn 
is found in Mt 26°, probably the latter half of the 
Hallel, Pss 115-118, used in the paschal services ; 
but an entirely different hymn, professedly Chris- 
tian, yet of a strong Gnostic tinge, and un- 
doubtedly spurious, will be found attributed to 
our Lord on this occasion in the Acta Johannis, 
ce. ll (Texts and Studies, v. 1), and fragments of 
it are discussed by Aug. Hp. iv. 237, §§ 4-8. 

The fresh utterances of Christian inspiration 
often fell into an exalted and poetic form of ex- 
ce which make it difficult to draw the line 

etween prose and poetry. Thus the enthusiastic 
acclamation of the crowd (Mt 21°=Mk 11%, Lk 
19%), the thanksgiving of the Church on the 
release of the apostles (Ac 474°), the hymn of the 
love of man (1 Co 13) and of the love of God (Ro 
871-89), the praise of God’s blessings in Eph 1° 
with the triple refrain e/s érawov ris d6Ens adrod 
(® 1-14) ; even the Lord’s Prayer itself, in the more 
elaborate form given by Mt 69° ‘with its invoca- 
tion, its first triplet of single clauses with one 
common burden expressed after the third but 
implied with all, and its second triplet of double 
clauses variously antithetical in form and sense’ 
(see WH, ii. pp. 319, 320),—all these have a quasi- 
rhythmical structure which only just falls short of 
the level of poetic hymn. 

In other passages we have probably fragments 
from hymns already in use in the Church, e.g. 
Eph 5" (perhaps a baptismal hymn addressed to 
the new convert), 1 Ti 3!°, which should be arranged 
in two strophes, each containing three lines; per- 
haps 1 Co 2°, and the half-stereotyped doxologies 
of 1 Ti ])7 G08 9 if het 438, Rev 48. 11 59 12.13 710-12 1]. 
17, 18 1910-12 153.4 ]91.2.5-8 Finally, the most elabor- 
ate structure is to be found in the Evangelical 
Canticles given by St. Luke, viz.:— 

(a) 1%, The Magnificat, based very largely 
upon the language of the OT, especially of the 
Song of Hannah (18S 2?°), and failing naturally 
into four strophes (i.) 4-4, (ii.) #- °°, (iii.) 1°, (iv.) 
54. 55 (Plummer, ad Joc.). 

(d) 18-79, The Benedictus, modelled upon the 
language of the OT prophets and upon the eighteen 
Benedictions used in the Temple service. This 
falls into two halves (°8-7- 76-79), the first half con- 
taining three strophes (6-6. 70-72. 73-75), and the 
second only two ‘77-78-79 (Plummer, ad loc. ; 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 158). ; 

(c) 24. The Gloria im Excelsis. In this the 
clauses are carefully balanced, whether arranged 
in a double or triple form. It was early used in 
the Church as a morning hymn (Apost. Const. 
vii. 47), and is found in a collection of hymns at 
the end of the Psalter in Codex Alex. of the LXX. 
It was also incorporated in the Latin Liturgies ; 
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but from very early times it existed in a double 
form ; for while the morning hymn seems always 
to have read evdoxia, the text of St. Luke and the 
translation of the Latin Liturgies support evdoxtas 
(Plummer, ad loc.; WH, ii. App. 52-56). 

(d) 2°82. The Nunc Dimittis: falling into three 
strophes * 0-81. 22, and early (Apost. Const. vii. 48) 
used as an evening hymn (Plummer, ad loc.). 

For the later development of Christian hymns 
see Pliny, Ep. 97; Ignat. Eph. 4, Rom. 2; Martyr. 
(Ant. Act.) 7; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 13; Ter- 
tullian, Apol. 39; Duchesne, Origines du Culte 
Chrétien, iv. § 3; Kayser, Beitrdge zur dltesten 
Kirchen-hymnen ; Christ und Paranikas, Antho- 
logia Greca Carminum Christianorum; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus; Julian, Dict. of Hymn- 
ology; art. HYMN in Encycl. Brit.; and art. 
VERSE- WRITERS in Smith, Dict. Chr. Biog. 

W. Lock. 

HYPOCRITE.—The dzoxpirijs is primarily ‘one 
who answers,’ iroxpiverat ; and hence (1) ‘an inter- 
preter,’ and (2) ‘an actor.’ This is the commonest 
meaning in classical Greek (Aristoph. Plat. Xen. 
etc.). The use of the word for ‘a pretender,’ 
‘hypocrite,’ is not classical. On the other hand, 
the word is never found in biblical Gr. of an actor 
on the stage. It means either ‘one who acts a 
false part in life,’ 7.e. one who pretends to be pious 
when he is not, or (even worse than this) ‘one 
who is utterly bad,’ whether he acts a part or not. 
In Job it is twice used in the general sense of 
‘impious’; Bacikevwv dvOpwrov vroKpirhy amd ducKo- 
Mas aod (34%); and dmoxprral Kapdla rdEovow Oud 
(361%). In Pr 11° and Is 334 Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
have troxpiral, where in the LX X we have doeBeis. 
The same is true of Aq. and Theod. in Job 15%, 
where in the LXX we have dce@7js; and Aq. has it 
Job 20°, where rapdvouos is the tr. in LXX. In 
AV of OT ‘hypocrite’ occurs in Job 8!* 1316 15%4 178 
20° 278 34° 368, Pr 11°, Is9!73344, and ‘hypocritical’ 
in Ps 3516, Is 10°—in all these instances as a mis- 
rendering of 437 ‘ godless’ or ‘ profane,’ the render- 
ingof RV. So also ‘hypocrisy’ in AV of Is 82% is 
correctly rendered by RV ‘ profaneness’ (43h). 

In NT, although the meaning of ‘pretending 
to be religious and devout’ prevails (Mt 67>. 1¢ 
75 157 239 Mk 78, Lk 6% 131), yet the more 
general meaning sometimes occurs. In Mt 24?! 
‘shall cut him asunder and appoint his portion 
with the wmpious’ makes better sense than ‘ with 
the hypocrites’; and here Lk has ‘ with the un- 
faithful,’ wera t&v drlorwy (12%), instead of pera 
ray wroxpirév. In Lk 12°° this general meaning is 
perhaps as suitable as the other. Comp. Mk 
12% with Mt 22!8 and Lk 20; where Mk has 
iréxpicwv, Mt ovnplav, and Lk savovpylay, which 
does not prove that the three terms are equivalent, 
but is some evidence that tmrdxpiocs may mean 
‘wickedness’ (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 92). The 
term includes dissimulatio (Gal 2!) as well as 
simulatio; and concealment of convictions was 
common among opponents of the gospel. 

Hypocrites are compared to ‘ whited sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but full of uncleanness’ (Mt 
2377) ; to ‘the tombs which appear not,’ and which 
defile all who come in contact with them, without 
their being aware of them (Lk 11“) ; and to leaven 
(Lk 121). And hypocrisy is condemned, not merely 
as a gross form of deceit, but as folly, for it never 
succeeds. Sooner or later the inevitable exposure 
comes, and the hypocrite is unmasked (Lk 12% *), 

A, PLUMMER. 

HYRCANUS, AV HIRCANUS (‘Ypxavds).—The 
son of Tobias, ‘a man in very high place,’ who had 
money deposited at Jerus., in the temple treasury, 
at the time of the visit of Heliodorus (2 Mac 3). 
Jos. speaks of ‘the sons of Tobias’ as supporters 
of Menelaus (Ant. XII. vy. 1); also of H. the son of 
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a farmer of the revenue named Joseph, who was 
the son of Tobias and nephew of Onias U. But it 
is doubtful whether we should, with Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Convm.), identify this H. with the person 
mentioned in 2 Mac. 

The name seems to be a local appellative. Its 
use among the Jews is perhaps to be explained 
from the fact that Artaxerxes Ochus transported 
a number of Jews to Hyrcania (cf. Schiirer, HJP 
1h 3G Saristng) F H. A. WHITE. 


HYSSOP.—The problem in regard to this plant 
has been much complicated by oe its 
solution first in OT. The difficulties will greatly 
lessen if we approach the question first from the NT 
side. The word occurs twice in NT. Once in a 
recital of the ordinances of the first covenant, the 
author of the Ep. to the Heb. summarizes the 
sprinklings of blood and water by means of a wisp 
of scarlet wool and hyssop (He 9), as these had 
been laid down in various places in the Pentateuch. 
Here it is clear that he adopts the rendering of 
the LXX Ucowros. The other passage (Jn 19°) 
says that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.’ Here 
the evangelist alludes to a plant, known to his 
readers by the name by which he called it. He is 
not quoting a passage from the OT, but recording 
a new fact. What was this plant? Here again the 
problem has been complicated by assuming that 
kddasos, in the parallel passages (Mt 2748, Mk 15**), 
is the same as toowmos. In these passages it is 
said that, after filling the sponge with vinegar, 
‘they put it ona reed (kadduw), and gave him to 
drink.’ Now, the meaning of xa\amos is indubitably 
a reed or cane, not a rod or stick, as some would 
have it. The word has in it no suggestion of 
hyssop, and would not have been so understood by 
the readers of Mt and Mk. It is therefore an un- 
warrantable assumptien that reed and hyssop are 
the same (although it is fair to add that the 
present writer has against him, on this point, 
almost all modern commentators, who hold that Mt 
and Mk’s rrepifels kadduw and Jn’s toodmm mepibévres 
are identical in meaning). Admitting their diver- 
sity, the passages are easily harmonized by noting 
that St. John mentions both the articles used to 
mitigate the thirst of our Saviour, but omits tell- 
ing how they ‘put it to his mouth.’ It is clear 
that this could not have been done by the hand 
alone. Mt and Mk omit the hyssop, but mention 
the reed by which the sponge, vinegar, and hyssop 
were ‘ put to his mouth.’ 

The word tocwzros appeate to have been used by 
the Greeks, with some latitude, for plants of the 
Labiate Family, much as we use the words mar- 
joram, thyme, mint, sage, and hyssop itself. 
Several different genera were doubtless included. 
The genus Hyssopus is of modern creation, and 
none of the species grow wild in Sinai, Pal., or Syria. 
There are, however, several species of marjoram 
which grow wild, and are known under the Arab. 
name sa‘tar, which according to high rabbinical 
authority was the hyssop. We are inclined to 
think that it was from one of these, probably 
Origanum Maru, L., that the hyssop of Jn was 
taken. This plant, the leaves and heads of which 
have a pungent, aromatic flavour, has been used 
from remote antiquity asa condiment. Its powder, 
sprinkled over bread, is eaten largely in Bible lands 
at the present day. Like the peppermint, it tastes 
at first hot, but this is followed by a cooling, re- 
freshing feeling, and a flow of saliva which quenches 
thirst. The addition of this substance to the vinegar 
or sour wine on the sponge would be eminently 
suited to the purpose of moistening and cooling 
the mouth of the parched sufferer on the Cross. 

We are now in a position to ask whether the 


plants known to the Arabs as sa‘tar suit the re- 
quirements of OT hyssop. Hyssop is mentioned 
alone in connexion with the sprinkling of the 

assover (Ex 12”), ‘and ye shall take a bunch of 

yssop and dip it into the blood that isin the basin, 
and strike the lintel,’ etc.). This ‘Species of 
Origanum is eminently adapted for this purpose. 
It has straight, slender, leafy stalks, with small 
heads. Several of these stalks grow from one root, 
so that the hand could enclose and break off, at one 
effort, a suitable bunch or wisp for sprinkling. In 
certain of the sprinklings, as in leprosy (Lv 14), 
there was added to the bunch some cedar wood (prob. 
a twig of Juniperus Phenicea, L., or one of its 
congeners), scarlet, and a living bird. ‘ Purge me 
with hyssop’ (Ps 517) no doubt refers to such cere- 
monial purification, as the succeeding clause, ‘wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow,’ refers to the 
ceremonial washing which followed the cleansing 
of the leper. It is a gratuitous assumption here to 
attribute to the hyssop medicinal virtues of a deter- 
gent sort. It was not used internally, but for 
sprinkling. A similar bunch, with the exception 
of the bird, was thrown into the fire which con- 
sumed the red heifer (Nu 19°). 

This species suits well ‘ the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall’ (1 K 4%). It grows in clefts of 
rocks, in chinks of old walls, and on the terrace 
walls throughout the land. Thus it will be seen 
that it suits perfectly all the requirements of OT 
as well as of NT. Yhymbra spicata, L., has been 
suggested, but it is a plant not found in the 
desert or the interior. 

Royle proposed as the equivalent of 21x *ézébh, 
the Heb. original of tcowmos, the caper, Capparis 
spinosa, L. His argument was based on the 
supposed etymol. resemblance between 2x and 
Arabic ’asaf, one of the two Arab. names for the 
caper. It is fatal to this theory, however, that 
it does not explain the passage in Jn. It is im- 
probable that St. John would have written tecwros 
if he had meant xdmraps, the well-known Gr. 
name of the caper. These words are never inter- 
changeable. Norcould St. John have been biassed, 
as the writer of He 9, by a LXX rendering, for, 
as above pointed out, he was narrating, not 
quoting. In order to strengthen his etymol. 
theory, Royle assumes that docwros and xddapos 
were the same, and shows how a stick, 3 or 4 ft. 
long, could be obtained from the caper, suitable 
for the purpose for which the reed was used. But, 
even if it were possible philologically to apply the 
term xddauos to a rod from the caper, any one 
familiar with the mode of its growth would be 
likely to reject this plant. The branches of the 
caper are slender, straggling, and usually beset 
with hooked prickles. They are eminently un- 
suitable for the purpose described. On the other 
hand, the reed, a general term for the straight, stiff, 
hollow stems of the larger grasses, as Arundo 
Donax, L., and Saccharum Agyptiacum, L., would 
precisely suit the narrative, and was doubtless then 
as now used to tie things to, in order to hand them 
up. A further objection to Royle’s theory is, that 
the caper would have been wholly unsuitable to 
makeabuneh. Its branches are straggling, prickly, 
noli-me-tangere, with large, stiff leaves and flowers 
3 in. broad. It is impossible for us to think 
that such an intractable plant should have been 
selected for sprinkling. Finally, the etymology is 
weak, even for the OT *éz0bh, which is composed of 
the radicals aleph, zayin, and beth, while ’asaf is 
composed of alif, sod, and fé. For the passage in 
John it has been shown above that the etymol. 
argument not only fails to confirm the claims of 
the caper, but is wholly fatal tothem. The Arabic 
ztifa is etymol. much nearer to ézébh, and ztifa 
is doubtless the same as sa'tar. G. E. Post. 
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I AM.—See under Gop, vol. ii. p. 199°. 


IADINUS (A ’Idéwos, B -e-, AV Adinus), 1 Es 9%. 
—One of the Levites who taught the people the 
law of the Lord after the return under Ezra. The 
name corresponds to Jamin in Neh 87 (om. LXX), 
who with the other persons there mentioned is dis- 
tinguished from the Levites. 


IBHAR (152: ‘[God] chooses’; 2S 5%, B ’EBedp, 
A *Ie8dp ; 1 Ch 3° 145, B Badp, A "IeBadp; Jebahar, 
Jebaar), one of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem : 
his name occurs in all three lists immediately 
after that of Solomon and before that of Elishua. 
According to 1 Ch 3° he was the son of a wife and 
not of a concubine ; otherwise he is unknown alike 
to Estoly and to tradition. It is noteworthy that 
in the Peshitta to 2S 5% his name is given as 

ee x» 

; Qu (Juchabar), a form which occurs else- 

where as the equivalent of Jochebed (Ex 6”, Nu 

26°9 7231) and of Ichabod (1S 47! 3i39 -y): in 1 Ch 
0 


va 
the form given (;a.2.4) agrees with that of the 
MT. J. F. STENNING. 


IBLEAM (nyz:).—A town belonging to West 
Manasseh, Jos 17 (JE; wanting in the LXX, see 
Budde, Ficht. uw. Sam. 13f.), Jg 127. It is men- 
tioned also in 2 K 9?’ in connexion with the death 
of king Ahaziah, who fled by the way of Beth- 
haggan (En-gannim [?]; ‘the garden house’ AV, 
RY), and ‘the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam.’ 
The biblical data seem to be well satisfied by the 
modern ruin Bel‘ame, some 13 miles E. of N. of 
Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. Conder 
(SWP ii. p. 98) prefers Yebla, N.W. of Beisan, 
while Wilson and others favour Jelame, 34 miles 
S. by W. from Zer‘in (Jezreel). 

In 2 K 15” oy-b32 (AV, RV ‘before the people’) 
should certainly be emended to oy2:a (‘in Ibleam’ ; 
so Siegfried-Stade, Oxf. Heb. Lex. etc., following 
Luce. év "IeG\adu). Gath-rimmon (wh. see) of Jos 
21 is a scribal error for Ibleam. Itis the same 
place which is called in 1 Ch 6% [Eng.”] Bileam 
(wh. see). 

LiteRATORE.—Dillm. on Jos 1711; Moore on Jg 127; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.3 228; Schultz, ZDMG iii. 49; SWPP ii. 47f., 51f.; 
Guérin, Samarie, i. 339 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 


IBNEIAH (732: ‘ J” buildeth up’).—A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 98. See GENEALOGY. 


IBNIJAH (7:32:).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 9°. 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


IBRI ("12y).—A Merarite Levite, 1 Ch 24°, 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


IBSAM (ov2:, AV Jibsam).—A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Ch 77. See GENEALOGY. 


IBZAN (jy28, meaning doubtful, cf. yay a town 
in Issachar, Jos 19”, "ABeoodv), one of the Minor 
Judges, following Jephthah, Jg 12°. He came 
from Bethlehem, probably the Bethlehem in 
Zebulun (Jos 19%), 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. 
He had 30 sons and 30 daughters, an evidence 
of his social importance, and arranged their mar- 
riages. He judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. Nothing is said of Ibzan’s ex- 
ploits, and his name does not occur elsewhere ; 
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but, on the analogy of other Minor Judges, Tola, 
Jair, and Elon, we may suppose that he repre- 
sents a clan, with numerous branches and alliances. 
See Moore, Judges, p. 271n. According to Jewish 
tradition, Ibzan was the same as Boaz (Talm. B. 
Baba Bathra, 91a and comment.; Rashi, Com- 
ment. on Jg 125*), G. A. COOKE. 


ICHABOD (7)25 ‘xy; B oval Bapxabde; A oval 
xa8H0 ; Ichabod), son of Phinehas and grandson 
of Eli. His mother died in giving him birth, 
overwhelmed by grief at the news of the sudden 
death of her husband and her father-in-law. The 
name is usually explained as ‘inglorious’ (from 
*y, the ordinary negative in Ethiopic and Phe- 
nician [ef. Job 22%], and i29 ‘ glory’), in accord- 
ance with the meaning suggested by 1 S 474 (‘The 
glory is departed from Israel’ ; B omits). Possibly, 
Ithamar (197s) and the Zidonian Jezebel (ars 
1 K 16 etc.) are words of the same formation, cf. 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, p. 246n. The rendering 
of the LXX points to a different interpretation 
(x being treated as=‘*x; in 18 148 LXX has 
*TwxaB7r). J. F. STENNING. 


ICONIUM (‘Ixémov), an ancient city near the 
borders of Lycaonia and Phrygia, still retains its 
ancient name in the form Konia, and is at present 
the terminus of a railway that extends from the 
Bosphorus southwards. Its situation, amid lux- 
uriant orchards at the western edge of the vast 
plains of central Asia Minor, level and uncultivated, 
watered by a stream which issues from the hilly 
region on the west, and loses itself in the plain 
after making this part of it a garden, is strikingly 
like that of Damascus (though hardly equal to it 
in beauty) ; and this has made the city always a 
centre of life and the most important in the dis- 
trict. It is commonly described by the ancient 
writers as a city of Lycaonia, e.g. Cicero, Fam. 
KV Ve oss Che Mkeovat evi Os) XVeLiie Ns Act Ve 
xx. 2; Strabo, p. 568; Pliny, NH v. 25 (95); 
Stephanus Byzant. s.v., and many others. It is 
not consistent with its Lycaonian character that 
Ac 14° represents Paul and Barnabas as fleeing 
from Iconium into Lycaonia; but the discrepancy 
is one of those unstudied touches which prove the 
originality and accuracy of the narrative. The 
author conceives that, in traversing the 18 miles 
separating Iconium from Lystra, the apostles 
crossed the frontier and entered Lycaonia. Now, 
Xenophon (Anab. I. ii. 19) describes Iconium as 
the easternmost city of Phrygia; and immediately 
on leaving it, he entered Lycaonia. The evidence 
of other visitors or natives proves that the Iconians 
always considered themselves to be by race Phry- 
gians and not Lycaonians. Stephanus quotes a 
legend about a king Annakos of Iconium, on whose 
death followed the Deluge, which destroyed the 
whole population; and his subjects are called 
Phrygians in the legend. Pliny, NH v. 41 (145), 
gives a list of famous Phrygian cities, and among 
them is Conium: the list contains several which 
had disappeared in Pliny’s time, and is doubtless 
taken from some older Greek writer. In A.D. 
163, at the trial of Justin Martyr, one of his 
associates named Hierax described himself as a 
slave from Iconium of Phrygia. Firmilian, bishop 
of Cesareia Capp., who attended the council of 
Iconium, describes it as a city of Phrygia (Cyprian, 
Epist. 75, 7). Iconium does not on its coin boast 
itself as a member of the Koinon Lycaonie, which 
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was formed soon after A.D. 137. Though claiming 
Phrygian stock, Iconium (like most cities of Asia 
Minor) loved to connect itself with Greek legend, 
deriving its name from the image (e/xwv) of Medusa, 
brought there by Perseus (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 
856), or from the clay images of men made by 
Prometheus there after the Flood to replace the 
drowned people (Steph. Byz.). 

Iconium, as a rule, shared the fate of Lycaonia 
(wh. see). Ruled by the Seleucid kings of Syria 
in the 3rd cent., it was assigned to the Perga- 
menian kings in B.C. 190, but was never actually 
made part of their kingdom, and peste passed 
soon after under the power of the Galate, forming 
part of the Tetrarchy Proseilemmene, which was 
transferred from Lycaonia to Galatia (Pliny, NH 
25 (95); Ptolemy, Vv. iv. 10), probably about 164 
(Studia Biblica, iv. p. 46 ff. ; see GALATIA, p. 87). 
Then, along with Galatia,* it probably passed to 
the Pontic kings not later than B.c. 129; but it 
was set free during the Mithridatic wars. Its lot 
is uncertain, until in B.c. 89 Antony gave it to 
Polemon along with Cilicia Tracheia.+ In 36 
Antony transferred it to Amyntas, who was at the 
same time made king of Galatia. At his death, in 
B.C. 25, it was incorporated in the Roman empire 
as part of the Province Galatia. Under Claudius 
it was honoured with the name Claudiconium 
(probably in compensation for the bestowal of the 
name Glandiodsrhe on the frontier city Derbe). 
Under Hadrian it was constituted a Roman colony 
with the title Colonia Aelia Hadriana Iconiensium.t 
It seems to have remained during the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. part of the Province Galatia (Ptol. v. 4. 12),§ 
whereas Lycaonia was made part of the triple 
Province Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia, probably in 137. 
About 295 Diocletian constituted southern Galatia 
with parts of the surrounding country into a new 
Province Pisidia, of which the capital was Antioch, 
and Iconium the second metropolis (uera thy weylorny 
n wpwrn, Basil, Hpist. 8 (1387 Mi.)), while eastern 
Lycaonia was perhaps still united with Isauria Pro- 
vincia ; hence Ammianus describes Iconium as a 
city of Pisidia (xiv. 2). But about A.D. 372 it 
became the metropolis of anew Provincia Lycaonia, 
extending from the shores of Karalis and Trogitis 
(Bey-Sheher and Seidi-Sheher Lakes) to the western 
end of Ak-Gél near Cybistra. This arrangement 
lasted till the end of the Byzantine Provincial 
system, and is found in all Notwtie Episcopatuwm. 

Iconium, like most of Asia Minor, was several 
times overrun by the Saracens, but its fate is 
hardly alluded to by historians. It shared in the 
recovered prosperity of the reviving Byzantine 
empire, till it was overrun by the Seljuk Turks in 
1070, and passed by treaty into their hands, prob- 
ably in 1072. Though John and Manuel Comnenus 
approached Iconium more than once (Nicet. Chon. 
pp. 42, 72; Cinnam. p. 42), and Frederick Bar- 
barossa occupied it in 1190, it remained a Turkish 
city permanently (the Christian population being 
permitted to reside in the large village Tsille, 6 
miles N.). Konia was the capital of the Seljuk 
empire, and is still capital of a vilayet. 

Being an important commercial city situated on 
one of the great routes between Cilicia and the 


* Van Gelder, de Gallis in Gr. p. 277. 

+ Appian, B.C, v. 75; Strab. p. 568, Being thus summed up 
with Cilicia, it is occasionally mentioned as a Cilician city, 
Pliny, NH 22 (93), Jerome, Lib. Nom. Loc. ex Actis, vol. iii. p. 
1302; there is no reason to infer that a distinct Cilician Iconium 
ever existed. 

t Some writers erroneously regard the bestowal of the title 
Olaudiconium as implying that it was made a colony by Claudius. 

§ Ptolemy does not here mention Iconium (which, in v. vi. 16, 
he puts in Cappadocia by a pure blunder); but he gives Lystra, 
Antioch, and Apollonia in Galatia, and @ fortiori Iconium must 
have been in that province. Firmilian, 7.c., mentions Galatia and 
cae triple Province) Cilicia as most closely connected with 

conium. 


west, Iconium was naturally a centre for Jewish 
settlers, Ac 141; but the only memorials of the 
colony are CIG 9270, and_perhaps 3995, 3998, 
40016 (Jewish-Christian 7). Lystra is only 18 miles 
S.S.W. from Iconium, and hence the character of 
an inhabitant of Lystra was naturally well known 
among the Iconians (Ac 16”), for Lystra, though in 
the same district as Derbe (Ac 14° 161), was actually 
much closer to Iconium. 

Christianity was introduced into Iconium by St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas on their first missionary 
journey (Ac 14!*-), and the city was visited on the 
second journey (16%). St. Paul’s sufferings and 
difficulties there are mentioned 1 Ti 34. The 
interesting legend of St. Thekla is connected with 
these visits: the legend as we have it was composed 
by a presbyter of Asia about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., but contains some details that go back to 
the Ist cent. ; and it probably rests on a historical 
basis. It rightly traces St. Paul’s journey from 
Pisidian Antioch along the ‘Royal Road’ (2.¢. 
Imperial Highway) that connected Antioch the 
military centre with the garrison city Lystra, 
relating how on the way (probably not far from 
Selki-Serai) he was induced by Onesiphorus to 
diverge from that road and go across the hill- 
country to Iconium. It tells that queen Try- 
phaina (of Pontus) had estates somewhere in this 
neighbourhood; and this may well be true, as 
she was granddaughter of Polemon, who formerly 
possessed Iconium : it rightly makes her a relative 
of the Roman emperor (Claudius). On this legend 
see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. p. 424 fi. ; Zahn, 
GGA, 1877, p. 1307 ff. ; Ramsay, Church in Rom. 
Emp. pp. 31f. 380 ff. (with many other authorities 
there quoted). 

According to the North-Galatian theory, nothing 
else is recorded in NT about Iconium. On the 
South-Galatian view, soon after St. Paul’s second 
journey, it was visited by Jewish emissaries 
(coming doubtless from Jerusalem), who persuaded 
the Iconians that St. Paul was not a real apostle 
of God, but the mere messenger of the superior 
apostles, and that the keeping of the whole Jewish 
law was incumbent on all zealous Christians (urging 
that St. Paul by circumcising Timothy had prac- 
tically become a preacher of circumcision, Gal 5%). 
St. Paul, learning this defection, wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians, probably from Syrian Antioch 
(Ac 18”; or, according to Zahn and Rendall, from 
Corinth), and soon afterwards visited Iconium 
again on his way to Ephesus. The Iconian church 
was evidently thoroughly reconciled to the Pauline 
teaching, remained in communication with St. Paul 
during his stay at Ephesus (1 Co 161), and joined 
in the contribution which he organized among all 
his churches for the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. St. Peter’s first Epistle was addressed 
to it among others. 

According to legend, Sosipater (Ro 16” ; Sopater 
of Bereea, Ac 204) was first bishop of Iconium ; 
Terentius or Tertius (Ro 16%) succeeded him. 
Cornutus or Coronatus, a martyr bishop (12 Sept. 
sub Perennio preside), is perhaps historical. 
Celsus, bishop earlier than ‘c. 260, is mentioned 
by Eusebjus (HE vi. 19) as permitting a qualified 
layman Paulinus to do church work. Nikomas, 
bishop about A.D. 264 and 269, is also mentioned 
by Euseb. (vii. 28). A council was held in Iconium 
about 282 (Cyprian, Epist. 75, 7). Numerous 
Christian inscriptions are found in the country 
round Iconium, some of which are probably of the 
3rd cent., showing that Christianity spread com- 
paratively early round the city as centre (see 
GALATIA, p. 88). A monastery r&v Tadarév in 
the neighbourhood of Iconium is mentioned by 
Gregorius Magn. (Dial. iv. 38, 441). St. 
Chariton, a native of Iconium, is said to have been 
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arrested under Aurelian and released,and afterwards 
to have founded several monasteries in Palestine. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
IDALAH (n)x7:).—A town of Zebulun, named 
between Shimron and Bethlehem (Jos 19%). The 
site is uncertain. 


IDBASH (va1:).—One of the sons (acc. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 4%. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
trupt. See GENEALOGY. 


IDDO. —14, tnx (? 1 ‘strength’) Ezr 8” ‘The 
chief, at the place Casiphia,’ who provided Ezra 
with Levites and Nethinim. The text implies that 
I. was himself one of the Nethinim, but it is im- 
possible that the head of a Levitical seminary 
should have belonged to the lowest order of 
ministers. Read, with Ryle, ‘unto Iddo and his 
brethren (7.e. Levites) and the Nethinim.’ 1 Es 
8-45 has ‘Loddeus the captain who was in the 
place of the treasury . .. Loddeus and to his 
brethren and to the treasurers in that place,’ con- 
necting the name Casiphia with eseph ‘silver’ (so 
LXX €év dpyvpiw T08 rérov). It must have been near 
Babylon, and can have no connexion with the 
Caspian Mountains or Caspie Pyle. 2. (im ‘be- 
loved’) 1 Ch 277! son of Zechariah, captain of the 
half tribe of Manasseh in Gilead, perh.=No. 4 
3. Ezr 10% (in: Kethib RV, ‘2 Keré, RV Jaddai, 
AV Jadau, 1 Es 9 Edos) one of those who had 
taken strange wives. 4. 1K 4 (say ‘timely,’ Ges.) 
father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No. 2). 5. 
(ay) 1 Ch 622 a Gershonite Levite called Adaiah in 
v.41. 6. A seer (hozeh) and prophet (nabi) cited by 
the Chronicler as an authority for the reigns of 
(a) Solomon, 2 Ch 9° (Kethib ‘ay: Jedai, Keré iny: 
Jedo, LXX’Iw7\) ‘the visions of 1. the seer concern- 
ing Jeroboam the son of Nebat’; (6) Rehoboam, 
2 Ch 12} (jay) ‘the history of I. the seer after the 
manner of (or, in reckoning the) genealogies’ ; 
and of (c) Abijah, 2 Ch 13% (jay) ‘the mdrash 
of the prophet Iddo.’ The first passage cited is 
probably the ground of the tradition adopted 
by Jos. (Ant. VUl. viii. 5) and Jerome (Qu. Heb. 
in 2 Ch 9° 12% 15!) that the prophet who de- 
nounces Jeroboam in 1 K 13 was named Jadon or 
Jaddo. Jerome also identifies Iddo with Oded. 
7. ay Zec 11 (xisy Zee 17, Ezr 5! 614) 1 Es 6! Addo. 
Grandfather (father ace. to Ezr) of the prophet 
Zechariah ; possibly of the same family as No. 2. 
8. xiny Neh 1216 (in v.!® Kethib has s2y) one of 
the priestly clans that went up with Zerubbabel. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

IDOLATRY.—The idolatry of Israel, in ordinary 
usage, is held to include two forms of aberration 
from true religion. The more heinous type was 
the worship of alien or fictitious divinities, best 
described as heathenism (Gé6tzendienst); the less 
heinous was the worship of the God of Israel by 
the mediation of images (Bilderdienst). The par- 
ticular problems arising under these two heads 
being dealt with in separate articles (see ASH- 
TORETH, BAAL, CALF, EPHOD, etc.), the main 
object here must be to indicate the general drift 
and features of the protracted conflict between the 
religious ideals and the popular religious tendencies 
which are mirrored in the OT. 


Idolatry (cidwror«rpe/x), which occurs once in AV (1 S 15%) as 
tr. of 0°57n, has no exact Heb. equivalent. There are, how- 
ever, nine or ten Heb. words which AV, and, in the main, RV 
(following LXX) render by ‘idol,’ and which give lively expres- 
sion to the varied sentiments of contempt, loathing, and appre- 
hension excited in the prophetical writers by idolatry. The 
terms are: ])$ nothingness (Is 66%), D'D'§ objects of terror 
(Jer 5038), 5x neutral expression for any divinity (Is 575), 
bby a cypher (often, esp. in Is), ordsbs massy blocks (Lv 2630), 


nyban a terror (1 K 1518), bop or bop a figure (2 Ch 337), Dayy. 


carvings, with perhaps a play on sorrow (Hos 417), cf. ayy oy 
a figure (Is 4516), Image in AV is used as the equivalent of 
about an equal number of terms, of which the following altera- 
tions in RV may be noted: 750 a sun-image (Lv 2630), mayp a 
pillar, 0°87n untranslated. bop is the graven image (Ex 204), 
but is sometimes used comprehensively (Is 4019), 13013 (Ex 3417) 
and 3D} (Is 4129) denote the molten image. In NT ‘image’ 
translates <izwy and once yapuxrip (He 18 ‘ express [RV ‘very’] 
image’). See more fully under Imace. The common idol was 
an uncouth figure of clay or wood ; the more pretentious was of 
gold or silver, or at least plated. The process of manufacture 
is contemptuously described in Is 4411 f., 


I, HEATHENISM IN IsRAEL.—Not the least in- 
teresting chapter in the history of this subject is 
that upon which the narrative of Genesis throws 
little if any light, viz. the religion of the stock 
from which the Hebrews sprang. The teaching 
of Genesis is to the effect that there was a primi- 
tive knowledge of the true God, which was handed 
down through Noah to the line of Shem, of which 
Abraham became the custodian, and which he 
transmitted to his posterity. It is, at the most, 
implied in the story of the Call of Abraham (Gn 
121), and first stated explicitly in Jos 24, that 
the patriarchal religion had a background of 
idolatry. For the reconstruction of this primitive 
Semitic heathenism there is some material avail- 
able. It is reasonable to suppose, in the first 
place, that vestiges of the older beliefs and customs 
survived to the later period illuminated by the 
OT. A second source, which has been closely 
examined in the same interest, especially by 
Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Heft 3) 
and W. R. Smith (#S?), is the type of heathen- 
ism which prevailed in Arabia before the rise of 
Islam, and which, it is assumed, had not widely 
diverged from that of the common ancestor of 
the Semitic peoples. The examination of this 
evidence has shaken the older view that Semitic 
idolatry began in the worship of the heavenly 
bodies (so, ¢.g., Maimonides, De Idololatria, who 
explains star-worship by an intelligible desire to 
honour what God had honoured, but traces the 
later phase of image-service to the designs of false 
prophets, cap. i. § 4). The suggestion of Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr.* i. p. 380), that a polytheistic system may 
be detected in the genealogies of Gn 4and5, where 
the gods and goddesses of an earlier age have 
been degraded to patriarchal rank, has not met 
with much favour. By other writers, esp. Stade, 
it is held that an important, if not the most im- 
portant, element in the early religious life of the 
Semites was ancestor-worship—sacrifices having 
been offered at Hebron and Shechem to Abraham 
and Joseph ere they were offered to Jahweh; and 
for proof stress is laid on significant features of 
burial and mourning (cf. Is 654), the long persist- 
ence of the worship of a species of household gods 
known as Teraphim, and the specific designation of 
spirits as Elohim (1S 283%). The special purpose of 
W. R. Smith’s work in this field, on the other hand, 
was to draw attention to the vestiges of a primitive 
totemism or animal-worship both among Arabs 
and Hebrews; and these he found to linger, in the 
case of the Hebrews, in the denomination of tribes 
and families after animals, birds, and reptiles; in 
a vigorous animal-cult, described by Ezekiel as 
flourishing so recently as the eve of the Exile 
(Ezk 8°); and in the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts, where the totem of the earlier survived as 
the unclean animal of the later period (Jowrn. of 
Philology, ix. 75 ff.). There are, however, reasons 
for regarding both ancestor-worship and animal- 
worship as secondary in the development of the 
religions of nature ; and others are of opinion that 
the evidence rather points to a polydemonism as 
the original type of Semitic heathenism. Of this 
the fundamental conception is that men are in 
contact with a realm of spirits which take to do 
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with their concerns, and to which they can draw 
near in some spot or object in which these are 
housed—as the well, the tree, the sacred stone (so 
Kayser, Theologie des AT, p. 21ff.). From poly- 
theism it is distinguished by the fact that the 
spirits have not yet attained to a clear-cut indivi- 
duality, or to the possession of a mythology, while 
it tends to run down into fetishism through the 
adoration of the tenement in place of the tenant. 
Tn one of the most speculative regions of history a 
certain conclusion is, of course, unattainable, but the 
view in question at least harmonizes with what is 
known of the primeval modes of Semitic thought, 
while such an animistic religion formed some sort 
of a preparation for the introduction of the higher 
faith. In particular, it could offer no such opposi- 
tion as a developed polytheism to the claim of one 
God upon the undivided allegiance of a people. 

When Israel emerges into the light of history, it 
has broken, at least in principle, with heathenism. 
In the national memory the momentous step was 
connected with Abraham ; and although the date 
of the patriarchal narratives makes them in large 
measure the vehicle of prophetic ideals, there is no 
reason to doubt that Mosaism reposed on and 
appealed to a religious past, in which the light 
of revelation had dawned. The work of Moses 
was to widen and perpetuate the breach with 
heathenism, and this he accomplished through the 
coincidence of the divine deliverance of Israel with 
the hour of his prophetic mission. Mosaism, what- 
ever else it may have included, was at least a 
revolt from heathenism, from which it sought to 
protect Israel by prohibiting the worship of any 
divinity save J” its God (Ex 20°), and by bringing 
under His ban immoral acts and practices to 
which the genius of heathenism is at the best in- 
different. From this standpoint there are two 
notable declensions related in the history of the 
period. The story of the golden calf, though its 
main significance belongs to the sphere of the 
minor idolatry, is also conceived as an apostasy to 
other gods than J” (Ex 328). The second reported 
lapse is the idolatry with Moab at Peor, where 
Israel succumbed to the fascinations of a Baal-cult 
that consecrated sexual licentiousness (Nu 25). 
These incidents, however, even if nistorical,—and 
it may be noted that they belong in substance to 
our oldest capital source,—were mere episodes of 
temporary reaction natural to a period of intense 
religious fervour. The Israel which hurled itself 
upon Canaan was the people of J”, and saw in the 
gods of the nations real gods indeed, but His and 
their enemies. 

Upon the settlement in Canaan there followed a 
heathen revival. The history of the Book of 
Judges moves through a succession of cycles: the 
people forsake J” and serve the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth; J” in anger delivers them into the 
hands of the spoiler; then it repents Him, and He 
raises up judges who save them; then once more 
they turn back, and deal more corruptly than 
their fathers (Jg 2"). For this relapse various 
causes are plausibly assigned—intermarriage with 
the Canaanite population, association of the Baal- 
cult with the agricultural year, a sense of the pos- 
session of proprietary rights by the old divinities in 
the land of Canaan (Smend, 47’ Religionsgeschichte, 
p- 50). But doubtless the strongest enticement lay 
in the character of the Canaanitish worship, which, 
in the main resting on a deification of the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, gathered up into religion 
all that is comprehended in laughter and licence. 
And if it had also quite another side, which 
revealed the divinity as cruel, and lusting for 
agony and blood, there was an element in the 
Hebrew nature to which this also appealed. The 
divine remedy for the backsliding was war. When 


Israel was attacked and spoiled, or when the hand 
of the oppressor was heavy upon them, they re- 
membered that of old time J” had been their 
deliverer, the religious enthusiasm welled up 
afresh, and under 6 leader whom it possessed they 
marched to victory. Such a leader also, without 
doubt, was Saul, although the history lays most 
stress on his later defection from, and his desertion 
by, J”. But among those who delivered Israel in 
the name of J” the noblest and the best character 
was that of David, whose piety, even if allied with 
the superstition of divination, and marred by 
sensuality and cruelty, in some respects was the 
model of Christian communion with God; and the 
final outcome of the experiences of the period of 
the Judges, and esp. of the career of David which 
established the monarchy, was to place the sove- 
reignty of J’ on as firm a basis as in the first flush 
of the wars of conquest. But again with an era 
of peace there came a heathen reaction, beginning 
in the seduction of Solomon to Canaanitish and 
cognate cults through the influence of his wives 
(1 K 11*8), and extending throughout a great 
portion of the history both of the Northern and 
the Southern Kingdoms. 

In the Northern Kingdom the religious life took 
in the first instance an opposite direction. An- 
tagonism to the heathenish innovations in Jerusa- 
lem may have been a factor in the power behind 
Jeroboam, as the setting up of the worship of the 
golden calves in two ancient sanctuaries may have 
been conceived in the interests of the ancestral 
religion ; at all events, there is no reason to charge 
Jeroboam and his immediate successors with de- 
liberate apostasy from J”. The recrudescence of 
heathenism in the Northern Kingdom is connected 
with Ahab, who built a temple in Samaria to the 
Zidonian Baal (1 K 16%), and supported a heathen- 
ish priesthood. How far the hostile designs of 
Ahab against the religion of J” extended is less 
certain. Many modern writers are of opinion that 
Ahab remained loyal to the national God — for 
which the names of his sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
afford some evidence, and that the story of the 
persecutions is at least exaggerated (see, e.g., 
Smend, op. cit. p. 154ff.). But, while it is 
true that the OT annals give broad effects and 
neglect fine distinctions, the Elijah traditions 
make it impossible to doubt that we have to deal 
in the case of Ahab with a dangerous assault on 
the national religion ; and this impression is con- 
firmed by the observation that the house of Omri 
was shortly afterwards destroyed with all its works 
in the name of the God of Israel (2K 10). At all 
events, the intrusion of the alien cult received an 
effectual check. The annalist grants that the 
successors of Jehu stopped short in the sin of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, however persistently 
the heathen leaven may have continued to work in 
the local sanctuaries. 


The main sources for our knowledge of heathenism in*this 
period are the writings of the 8th cent. prophets. Their testi- 
mony is, however, somewhat obscure, owing to the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the degraded worship of J” and the rites 
of heathenism proper. It appears that J” could be worshipped 
in name whilg the conception formed of Him was no higher or 
purer than that of the heathen. ‘God has so utterly abolished 
the idols with whom Satan contested with Him the allegiance of 
His people that we have no certain knowledge what they were’ 
(Pusey on Am 526), The final commentary on the history of the 
Northern Kingdom mentions as the chief forms star-worship, 
Baal-worship, accompanied by the most cruel rites, and magic 
(2K 17). By the Baal-cult we have doubtless to understand the 
worship, not of a simple mighty rival of J”, but of a multitude of 
local divinities characterized by alternating moods of prodigality 
and ferocity. According to Amos, the worship of the Baalim 
(?, see Driver, ad Joc.) was one of the four great sins of Israel, 
aggravated by its association with inhumanity, fornication, and 
drunkenness (27-8). As the places of worship, are mentioned hills 
and mountains and groves(passim). The central object was the 
altar, with which were associated the sacred pillar and post— 
doubtless conceived as ‘houses of God.’ The rites included the 
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offering of incense (1 K 118)and of sacrifices, in times of crisis 
numan sacrifices (2 K 1717), In expostulating with his country- 
men, Hosea pleads that J” was from of old the God of Israel who 
conferred on them great benefits (111-4), and from whose hand 
they receive their present blessings (28); while the Baalim are 
Mere creations of their own, who, as proved by experience, 
are powerless to protect them (13}). 


In the Southern Kingdom we discover a more 
vigorous and developed type of heathenism, but 
also a more passionate and energetic resistance. 
A significant note in the record of Rehoboam’s 
reign shows that the idolatry of Solomon left as a 
legacy the vilest form of consecrated prostitution 
(1 K 14%); and of this, as well as of the seducing 
idols, Judah was purged by Asa (1 K 15%), A 
similar tribute of praise is accorded to Jehoshaphat, 
and especially to Hezekiah (2 K 184) ; and that the 
latter had to deal with a true heathenism, as well 
as with a debased worship of J”, may be collected 
from the contemporary witness of Isaiah. 

‘The land,’ Isaiah declares, ‘is become full of not-gods’ (28). 
As the chief abominations he mentions the Asherahs and the 
sun-images (178), of which, however, the former is not necessarily 
a clue to heathenism. He also mentions the popularity of 
magicians, soothsayers, etc. (2532819). Specially noticeable is the 
rise to a pure monotheism in the contemptuous dismissal of the 
rival gods as mere human handiwork (28), things of naught (317), 
and his extension of J’’s sovereignty to the ends of the earth. 

From the reforms of Hezekiah there is a sudden 
descent to the corruptions of the reign of Manasseh, 
who introduced the worship both of the heavenly 
bodies and of the Canaanitish divinities, and along 
with the latter their cruel and licentious rites 
(2K 21). To understand such a lapse from the 
general tradition of the Davidic house we have to 
bear in mind two facts: the apparent political 
palate of showing reverence for the celestial 
gods of the great empire in the North, and the 
doubts which the course of events may have 
aroused as to whether there was indeed in J” 
power and will for effectual deliverance (cf. Smend, 
AT Theologie, p. 270ff.). But in Josiah, another, 
and the greatest of the reformers, was to follow. 
In centralizing the worship at Jerusalem he dealt 
at heathenism the most effective blow possible, 
while he suppressed with a stern hand the innova- 
tions of his father, and the abominations that had 
crept in in their wake (2 K 23°). 

The programme of the reformation under Josiah contained in 
Deut. is terrible in its thoroughness. Not only does it embody 
the threat of destruction as the penalty of national apostasy 
(615 819 etc.), but it prohibits the individual from practising 
idolatry, under pain of death (172). Further, those who per- 
suade others to idolatry are to be punished with death (136). 
Nay, the subject was not even to be looked into (12%), The 
destruction of the furniture of heathenism is a most sacred 
duty (75-25 122), How deeply and harmfully heathenism had 
eaten into the life of the people may be inferred from the 
fierceness of these enactments, which occur in a code otherwise 
marked by exceptional mildness and humaneness. 

How far short the reformation fell of fulfilling 
the prophetic expectations is indicated by the 
prophets of the Chaldean period. It would seem 
that the closing decades of the monarchy were 
marked by yet wilder excesses, as if the nation 
were making a last desperate cast in a losing 
game with fate. ‘Thy gods, O Judah,’ cries 
Jeremiah, ‘are according to the number of thy 
cities’ (2"8). Specially instructive is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 8), in which he enumerates the three 
main forms of heathenism by which Judah was 
polluted —an animal-worship embracing loath- 
some beasts and reptiles, the cult of Tammuz, 
which drew the women after it, and the adoration 
ofthesun-god. And the last of the kings succumbed 
to the contagion of the times, and scouted the 
counsel that was delivered to them by the prophets 
in the name of J”. baths 

The purification came in the discipline of the 
Exile. Surrounded by the emblems of foreign 
idolatry, the exiles became deeply conscious of the 
grandeur and truth of the spiritual religion taught 
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by their prophets; and although we know that a 
large number remained in Babylon, of whom many 
would become merged in the adjacent heathen 
mass, the remnant which returned brought with 
them the contempt of the great exilic prophet for 
the manufactured gods of gold and silver and 
wood, and the stubborn loyalty to J” which was to 
become in Roman times the wonder and the 
hatred of the world. That even after the Exile 
heathen practices lingered in the community is 
argued by Smend (doc. cit. p. 39) from Ps 161", Zec 
10? 13°, Job 317, cf. Is 279; but in any case it was 
a rapidly vanishing quantity. And the lessons of 
ve experience had been carefully gleaned. The 

issolution of mixed marriages by Ezra excluded 
the most dangerous of the influences which made 
for heathenism, while the Law sought to guarantee 
the purity of religion by an uncompromising policy 
of national isolation. 

II. IpoLarrous Worsuip oF J’,—In the age 
of the Judges, as we have seen, and in the middle 
period of the Northern Kingdom, the imminent 
danger had been the submersion of Jahwism under 
the refluent wave of heathenism. In the 8th and 
7th cents. the object on which prophetism con- 
centrates its fervent energy is the purification or 
spiritualization of the worship which was rendered 
to the national God. Of that worship an ancient 
and increasingly marked feature was the use of 
images, and with Hosea there begins an attack 
upon image-service as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Jahwism, and virtually substituting fetishes for 
the living God (8° ® 10°). 

That the practice was ancient, and sanctioned 
by high authority, does not admit of dispute. 
After his victory over Midian, one of the chosen 
instruments of J”, Gideon, made an ephod out of 
the spoils—by which the context suggests that we 
are to understand a gold-plated image (Jg 84), 
Still more instructive is the story of Micah the 
Ephraimite, who out of 200 shekels of silver framed 
a graven Image and a molten image, and hired 
Jonathan, a descendant of Moses, to be his priest 
(Jg 17°). Even David has closely associated 
with him emblems of idolatry ; for besides that he 
tolerates the probably ancestral cult of the human 
figures called Teraphim (1S 19%), the interroga- 
tion of the Ephod, here again most likely an image 
of J”, is a habit of his religious life (1 S 219 23% 9 
307). It could not therefore, as above hinted, im- 
press the national mind as an impious innovation 
when Jeroboam associated the worship of J” with 
the symbols of the golden bulls, and the absence of 
any polemic against the image-worship in the 
crusade of Elijah is generally regarded as proving 
that it was acquiesced in even by the enlightened 
conscience of the time. (On the other side Kénig, 
Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religionsges- 
chichte, p. 65). That the idolatrous worship of 
J” had even reached back to the Mosaic age, 
and was sanctioned by Moses, it is not necessary 
to admit. Apart from the case for the originality 
of the second commandment, there are independent 
grounds for believing, on the analogy of other 
faiths, that primitive Mosaism embodied the con- 
ception of an imageless worship (Reichel, Vor- 
hellenische Gotterculte). Sufficiently significant is 
the obvious fact that from the Judges to the 8th 
cent. the idols became more and more numerous 
and costly, and that only in the Assyrian period 
were they realized to be alien to the genius of the 
national religion. Reaaay 

In the prophetic campaign against the historic- 
ally legitimated idolatry we may distinguish three 
important phases. Were it made out that Ex 34 
contains an older Decalogue, we might have to 
recognize an earlier attempt at reformation, as it 
is possible to hold that that code, in prohibiting 
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‘molten gods’ (Ex 341"), tacitly sanctioned the 
simpler type of the graven images (Smend, AT’ 
Theol. p. 195). The great effort was put forth in 
the Northern Kingdom, but the prophets were 
unable even to weaken the idolatry which was 
embedded in the political framework, and the 
kings persisted to the last in the sin of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. In Judah the first notable con- 
tribution to a more spiritual ritual was made by 
Hezekiah, in whose reforming spirit may be de- 
tected a reflection of the zeal of Isaiah. In the 
report of some of his acts, especially of his suppres- 
sion of the high places and their insignia, critics 
have suspected the ante-dating of later reforms ; 
but there is at least unmistakable evidence of his 
active aggression against the idolatrous elements 
of the traditional religion (2 K 184). Specially 
noteworthy is his removal of the brazen serpent, by 
which he withdrew the most sacred of sanctions, 
the Mosaic, from the approach to J” through 
figured symbol. The Reformation under Josiah is 
here memorable, not merely as consolidating the 
worship in an imageless sanctuary, but as energetic- 
ally acting on the Deuteronomic prohibition of the 
posts and pillars (Dt 16?*:), which, before there 
had been images to give expression to the char- 
acter of a divinity, had been venerated as places of 
a god’s abode. ‘ He brought out the Asherah from 
the house of the Lord, and burned it at the brook 
Kidron’ (2 K 23°), On the whole it may be said 
that in Judah more energy was shown in, and more 
success followed on, the purification of the Jahweh- 
worship than was the case in Israel, but that in 
Judah also the purer Jahwism had its reaction 
in a grosser heathenism. 

On two general features of the OT idolatry as 
exhibited by the sacred writers a remark may be 
made. The first feature is the astonishing strength 
of its fascinations. The perverse obstinacy of the 
chosen people in opposition to the logic of con- 
science, history, and heaven, can only be explained 
on the assumption that idolatry offered some deeply- 
satisfying provision for human nature. Wherein 
did this attraction lie? As regards the form which 
has been described as heathenism, the answer is 
obvious: it was popular because it was not ethical. 
There are many things which are felt to be attrac- 
tive if only they were lawful, and the genius of 
heathenism, especially of the Canaanitish type, 
was to make it possible to overleap the boundaries 
of right and wrong with an appeased conscience. 
Were we confronted by a new religion which in a 
solemn spirit, and with a reasoned claim, threw 
its mantle over all which we assign to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, we should realize some- 
thing of the strength of the opposition with which 
the prophets of J” had to contend. As regards 
idolatrous worship of God, again, the need which 
it met is a universal one. The invisible God of 
the infinite attributes is a being whom thought 
with difficulty grasps, to whom the heart hardly 
warms—and the necessity of a more vivid and 
concrete manifestation of His essence is common 
ground of all the great religions save one. As a 
fact, we can approach God only through the aid of 
symbols—mental pictures and words are no less 
symbols than paintings and statues; and it is 
not clear that there is any difference in principle 
between the verbal representation of God as our 
Father and the more graphic representation of 
the same conception which can be given in His 
special material by the artist. The prophet did not 
scruple to use imagery which represented God as 
flying and even as roaring and ravening like a 
beast of the forest, and the image of the idolater 
was more effective than the imagery. But the 
justification of the prophetic attitude is that the 
image was too effective. Where a certain spiritual 


level has been reached, the visible symbol may be 
a real aid to devotion; but on lower levels the 
worshipper stops at the outward form, and sinks 
back into a true heathenism. And so it worked 
out, against the wise opposition of the prophets, in 
Israel : the symbol became to the unspiritual people 
a fetish, and the fetish poisoned the national life. 

From what has been said, we are in a better 
position to appreciate the scheme of retributive jus- 
tice which the prophetical writers find exemplified 
in the history of Israel and Judah, and of their 
kings. Because of idolatry Israel was removed 
from its place, and Judah after it went into 
captivity. The religious reformation is followed 
by a prosperous reign, the backsliding is avenged 
by the Philistine, the Assyrian, or the Chaldzan. 
That, says criticism, is not history. As a fact it 
is, in the main outline, history, and it is besides 
the vehicle of the grandest and most certain of 
historical generalizations—viz. that the Ruler of 
the world is on the side of purity and righteous- 
ness. The idolatry of Israel was, as we have seen, 
a description from the religious side of the evil 
doings which God hates, and it is therefore rightly 
written down as the cause of His vindictive and 
chastening judgments upon Israel. 

Idolatry in NT.—The references to idolatry in 
NT are naturally of much more contracted scope. 
With the Jews the opposition to idolatry had 
become since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes a 
fanaticism, and the subject scarcely finds a place 
in the sayings of our Lord. From the circum- 
stances of his mission it occupied a considerable 
space in the thoughts of St. Paul. Of peculiar 
importance is what we may call his philosophy of 
heathenism expounded in Ro 1, where he traces it 
to its origin in a sin against the light of nature, 
shows that this was punished by the withdrawal 
of the former light, and sets forth the hideous 
moral corruption of the Roman world as the result 
of the religious apostasy. A somewhat milder 
judgment of the heathen world is passed in the 
speech at Athens (Ac 18), where ignorance of 

od is not insisted on as matter of guilt, and an 
appeal is made to men on the ground of the 
dignity of their origin to rise to the recognition 
of the true God, and hearken to His latest ac- 
credited word. A special problem arose for Chris- 
tian casuistry in connexion with meats offered 
to idols, which the apostle resolves by referring 
it to the arbitrament of a conscience enlightened 
by the twin principles of Christian liberty and 
Christian sympathy (1 Co 8). To the view popu- 
larized by Milton that the idols of the heathen 
were in reality devils, some colour is lent by 
1Co 104; but, against this is to be put the 
emphatic protest, ‘we know that no idol is any- 
thing in the world’ (1 Co 8+). Idolatry appears in 
the catalogue of the works of the flesh (Gal 5%), 
and of those which exclude from eternal salvation 
(1 Co 6°); but, as is characteristic of NT thought, 
the apostle widens the old religious conception, 
and makes it include all practices which are tanta- 
mount to a dethronement of God in favour of a 
creature. So gluttony and covetousness, where 
‘non objeeto sed solo acto peccatur,’ are species of 
idolatry (Eph 5°, Ph 3%). The recollection of the 
blessed deliverance from the darkness of heathen- 
ism is appealed to as furnishing a motive to 
sanctification (1 Th 1%). Finally, St. John predicts 
an idolatrous apostasy in the last days (Rev 9”). 


LITERATURE.—The OT idolatry is naturally one of the capital 
topics in the histories of Israel and in the monographs on the 
Biblical Theology of the OT. For the presentation of the 
subject from the purely evolutionist point of view, see Well- 
hausen, Isr. u. juid. Geschichte; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel; for a more conservative treatment, Kittel, Hist. of 
Hebrews. In addition to the works on Biblical Theology above 
mentioned, among which Smend’s AT Religionsgeschichte is full 
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and suggestive, may be mentioned Duhm, Theologie der 
Propheten. See also art. ‘Baal,’ by Ed. Meyer, in Roscher’s 
Lexicon. For the Image Controversy in the Greek Church, 
see in Mansi’s Councils the decrees of the Seventh @cumenica] 
Council ; and for a review of the arguments, Harnack’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, ii. p. 460 ff. W. P. PATERSON. 


IDUEL (’Idovmos), 1 Es 8%,—In Ezr 816 ARIEL. 
The form is due to confusion of 7 and 3. 


IDUMA, IDUMAANS.—See Epom. 


IEDDIAS (A "Ieddias, B Iefelas, AV Eddias), 1 Es 
9°6,_One of those who agreed to put away their 
‘strange’ wives. Called IzzIAH (mn: B ’Afed, 
A ’Agid, & Adecd) Ezr 10”, 


IEZER, IEZERITES (737s Nu 26% P), contracted 
from ABIEZER, wh. see. 


IGAL (5x2 ‘ [God] redeems’).—1. (B ’T\add, A F 
*Iydd ; Igal) One of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
from the wilderness of Paran: he is described as 
the son of Joseph of the tribe of Issachar (Nu 13’). 

2. (Tadd; Lue. ’Iw4d) One of David’s heroes, the 
son of Nathan of Zobah (2 S 23%). In the parallel 
list (1 Ch 1138) the name is given as ‘JOEL (bx¥ 
*Iw7d), the brother (A; ‘the son’ B) of Nathan.’ 

3. (IwjA; Jegaal; AV Igeal) Son of Shemaiah 
of the royal house of David (1 Ch 37). 

J. F. STENNING. 

IGDALIAH QGmban ‘J’ is great’).— A ‘man of 
God,’ father of Hanan, whose name is mentioned 
in connexion with Jeremiah’s interview with the 
Rechabites (Jer 354). 


IGNORANCE is spoken of in Scripture mainly 
in connexion with sin; it modifies to some extent 
the sinner’s responsibility. Thus even of a sin in 
which the chief actors knew well that they were 
doing wrong—the crucifixion—St. Peter says, ‘Ye 
did it in ignorance’ (xara dyvoay, Ac 317); St. Paul, 
‘if they had known, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory’ (1 Co 28); and the Lord Him- 
self, ‘Father, forgive them: for they know not 
what they do’ (Lk 23%), They all knew some- 
thing, but not everything; not, for instance, what 
the apostles only grasped through the resurrection 
and the teaching of the Risen One, that He was 
the Son of God, and His death a propitiation for 
the whole world ; hence, according to NT, though 
their guilt was deep, in some cases awful, it was 
not unpardonable. The choice of evil, by one 
who knows clearly and fully what it is, removes 
the possibility of pardon: such a choice would 
be the aldyov audprnua of which Jesus speaks in 
Mk 3”—sin, final and irretrievable. 

On a broad view, the pre-Christian ages of 
human history, or the pre-Christian part of any 
one’s life, may be characterized as ‘ times of ignor- 
ance’ (Ac 179°, 1P 144). The meaning is not that 
the heathen know nothing; there is a light which 
lightens every man, a law written on the heart, 
however blurred or even misleading the writing 
may have become. But they do not know every- 
thing, and therefore, according to NT teaching, 
their sin is pardonable, and repentance and for- 
giveness are to be preached tothem. Ignorance, 
such as it is, does not entirely exculpate; but it 
precludes final condemnation out of hand. When 
those who have lived in heathen ignorance are 
converted, their past life will not appear guilt- 
less; on the contrary, they will be ashamed and 
confounded when they look back on it; when it 
stands out before them in the light of God’s 
eternal law, and of the life of Jesus, they will 
be unable to understand how they lived as they 
did; they will condemn themselves, and humbly 
acknowledge their guilt. They were ignorant, 
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but not innocent; yet, because of their ignorance, 
not without hope. Such guilt as theirs leaves the 
possibility of feeling in the moral nature; they 
may yet be pricked in their hearts, and repent 
and be saved. It is thus St. Paul interprets his 
own experience: ‘I was a blasphemer, etc.; but 
I obtained mercy, because I did it dyvodv ev 
amorig’ (1 Ti 13). 

The gradual enlightenment of the Christian 
conscience, its entrance under the teaching of 
experience into fuller possession of the mind of 
Christ, has to be considered, in applying the plea 
of ignorance in extenuation of guilt. Thus to 
keep slaves might once have been done ignorantly 
—kar’ dyvovay, like the crucifixion—by a Christian ; 
now it would be a sin against the light. Each 
generation is amazed at what its fathers per- 

etrated or tolerated or did not see; to say they 

ew no better is to utter at once their excuse 
and their condemnation, for such is the connexion 
between moral integrity and moral enlightenment 
that we feel sure they might have, and ought to 
have, known better. St. Paul not only mentions 
‘the times of ignorance,’ which God ‘ winked at’ 
(Ac 17°), but indicates the genesis of that ignor- 
ance in a way which makes it itself an ominous 
feature of non-Christian life (Ro 18, Eph 41719), 
In the last resort it is due to an immoral sup- 
pression, and even extinction, of divine light. It 
keeps pace with, as it is due to, a mdpwors of the 
heart ; though the two things, once initiated, are 
mutually cause and effect. Men act in the hard- 
ness of their hearts, and the light is dimmed; 
they act in the darkening light, and the capacity 
for feeling is deadened. If this process had its 
perfect work in any one, so that he had lost 
utterly the power of distinguishing good and 
evil, the result would not be the dyvoa which 
mitigates guilt; it would be that ignorance of 
the ‘moral universal’ which is itself a final con- 
demnation. 

The verb dyvoeiv is used in He 5?, and the subst. 
dyvojuara in He 97, to describe sin in the character 
of ‘sin of ignorance.’ For the OT conception 
see Nu 15, Lv 4. The main idea is that of un- 
witting error or inadvertence. For such sins a 
sacrifice was provided, more serious in proportion 
to the culpability of the offender. Thus more was 
expected—or ignorance was less of a plea—in the 
case of a priest or a ruler than in that of a private 

erson. Sins of ignorance were sins, and therefore 

ad to be expiated; but they were not high- 
handed sins, and therefore they could be expiated. 
They were not renunciations of the covenant, 
which could not be purged with sacrifice or offer- 
ing for ever, but had to be punished by exter- 
mination. What are commonly called ‘infirmi- 
ties’ in Christians may be said to answer now to 
‘sins of ignorance.’ ‘There is a disproportion, so 
to speak, between our nature and our calling. 
We are fiesh and blood, with inherited vices per- 
haps, and it is our calling to be holy as God is 
holy. In spite of faith and vigilance the Christian 
may be overtaken in a fault. The sudden fall, 
from which the heart instantly revolts, which it 
condemns, which it deeply mourns, is the sin of 
ignorance under the new covenant. If we had 
only known, if we had seen at the moment how 
it grieved God, scandalized others, hurt ourselves, 
we should never have done it. This leaves pardon 

ossible, and we have a High Priest, who was 
Himself compassed with infirmity (though with 
none that issued in sin), that He might be able 
to bear gently with those who sin In ignor- 
ance and go astray (réis dyvooicr kal mravwpévas, 
He 5°). J. DENNEY. 


IGNORANCES.—This plural form is given as the 
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tr® of dyvorm in 1 Es 8%, Sir 233, and of ayvonuara 
in To 8°, Sir 23?51°, Itisa literal rendering of the 
Greek, and can scarcely be illustrated from Eng. 
secular literature, though other abstract words 
like ‘impenitences’ are found, and this plu. is quoted 
with other meanings. RV retains the form, except 
in 1 Es 8% ‘errors.’ For sins of ignorance see the 
previous article and article SIN. J. HASTINGS. 


IJON (j'y).—A town in the north part of the 
mountains of Naphtali, noticed with Dan and 
Abel-beth-maacah in 1 K 157° (=2 Ch 16*) as taken 
by the captains of the armies of Benhadad. It 
was captured also and depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15”), The name is thought to survive 
in the Mery ‘Ayun or ‘meadow of springs,’ a 
plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important site in 
this plateau is Tedd Dibbin, immediately south of 
the Leontes ravine, which Robinson and others 
have suggested may be the site of Ijon. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP iii. 375; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 
349; Porter, Handbook (Index); Guérin, Galilée, ii. 280; Buhl, 
GAP (Index, s. ‘Ijon’). C. R. CONDER. 


_ IKKESH (vpy).—The father of Ira, one of David’s 
heroes, 2 § 2376, 1 Ch 1178 27°. 


ILAI (by; B’Hyel, A ’HAL; Itai), an Ahohite, 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11’). In the parallel 
list (2 S 23°) the name appears as ZALMON (j\pby ; 
B ’E\Ady, A ZeddrAdpu, Luc. ’Ariudv). It seems 
probable that the Chronicler has preserved the 
more correct text. Klostermann conjectures 
nov or ayidy as the original form ; Wellhausen pby : 
Thenius, however, adheres to the text of Samuel. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ILIADUN (B Bidtadovy, A’IX-, AV Eliadun), 1 Es 
558 (56 LXX).— Perhaps to be identified with 
HENADAD, Ezr 3°, 


ILL.—Like ‘ evil’ (of which it is a contraction), 
‘ill’ is used in AV as adv., adj., and subst. The 
only occurrence of the subst. is Ro 13! ‘Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour’ (kaxdv). Cf. 
Rhem. NT Note to Mt 3” ‘It is not only dam- 
nable to doe il, but also not to doe good.’ The adj. 
was formerly, with the meaning of ‘bad,’ applied 
to persons as well as things. Thus in the Rhem. 
NT, the Note on ‘Thamar’ (Mt 1°) is, ‘Christ 
abhorred not to take flesh of some that were il, as 
he chose Judas among his Apostles: let us not 
disdaine to receive our spiritual birth and sus- 
tenance of such as be not alwayes good’; and in 
the Note on the Penitent Thief (Lk 23%) occurs, 
‘Learne only not to despaire, though thou hast 
been il [= wicked] to the last moment of thy life.’ 
Again, T. Adams on 1 P 14 says, ‘If thy words and 
works be ill meal, thank the miller, thy heart, for 
such corrupt thoughts’; and on 1° ‘The husband 
told his wife that he had one ill quality, he was 
given to be angry without cause; she wittily re- 
plied that she would keep him from that fault, for 
she would give him cause enough.’ The adj. 
occurs in Dt 15% ‘any ill blemish’; J] 2” ‘his ill 
savour’; Jth 8° ‘ill word’; Wis 5%, Sir 297 ‘ill 
dealing’; 9° ‘ill tongue,’ 41" ‘ill name.’ The 
ady. is found in Gn 43° ‘ Wherefore dealt ye so ill 
with me?’ Job 20%, Ps 1062 ‘go ill’; Is 38 ‘be 
ill’ ; Jer 40* ‘seem ill’; Mic 34 ‘ they have behaved 
themselves ill in their doings’; and Wis 18” ‘an 
ill according ery’ (4cvuduwvos Bo}); as well as in the 
phrase ‘ ill-favoured,’ Gn 41% 4 19. 20. 21.27, for which 
see Favour, and cf. North, Plutarch, 889, ‘He 
had no further leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured 
cloke about him, the first that came to hand, and 
disguising himselfe to flie for life’ ; Fuller, Profane 
State, v. 3, p. 365, ‘ The suspicion is increased if the 
party accused be notoriously ill-favoured ; whereas 


deformity alone is no more argument to make her, 
a Witch, then handsomenesse had been evidence 
to prove her an Harlot.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINATION.—Milton uses 
the verb to illuminate (‘ give light to,’ ‘ enlighten ’) 
literally in PLZ vii. 350— 

* And made the stars, 

And set them in the firmament of heaven, 

To illuminate the earth,’ 
He has it figuratively in Sam. Agon. 1689, ‘ Though 
blind of sight . . . with inward eyes illuminated’ ; 
so T. Fuller, Holy State, iii. aA 184, ‘ Of Naturall 
Fools’—‘ God may sometimes illuminate them, and 
(especially towards their death) admit them to the 
possession of some part of reason.’ It is figuratively 
that the vb. occurs in AV, Bar 4? ‘ Walk in the 
presence of the light thereof, that thou mayest 
be illuminated’; and He 10” ‘after ye were illu- 
minated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions’ 
(pwricbévres, RV ‘ enlightened ’). 

AV has followed the Rhem. NT here, which (after Vulg.) has 
‘illuminate’ in the foll. passages in which the Gr. is gwrifes, 
Eph 118 39, 2 Ti 110, He 64 1032, Rev 181 2123 225, having ‘lighten’ 
in the remaining places, viz. Lk 1196, Jn 19, 1 Co 4°. No other 
version uses the word ; but in He 64 Wyc. (1280) has ‘ illumyned,’ 
1888 ‘lightned.’ It may be noted that Shaks. uses the three 
forms of the vb. ‘illume,’ ‘illumine,’ and ‘illuminate’; Milton 
only ‘illume’ and ‘illuminate.’ 

Illumination occurs in AV but once, Sir 25" 
‘The love of the Lord passeth all things for 
illumination’ (els gwricusv ; RV after edd. omits). 
Cf. the Rhem tr® of 2 Ti 17° ‘ But it is manifested 
now by the illumination (émddveu, Vulg. ilumi- 
natio) of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath de- 
stroied death, and illuminated (dwrifew, Vulg. 
illuminare) life and incorruption by the Gospel’ ; 
and the heading to Jn 9 ‘Our Lord .. . fore- 
telleth by this occasion the excecation of the Jewes 
(because of their wilful obstinacie) and illumina- 
tion of the Gentils who confesse their owne blind- 
nes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ILLYRICUM (’I\\vpixdv) was a term used in 
various senses; but in the mouth of St. Paul 
(Ro 15!) it must undoubtedly be interpreted in 
its Roman sense, as denoting the Roman province 
which extended along the Adriatic from Italy and 
Pannonia on the north to the Macedonian province 
on the south. That this Roman sense was in the 
apostle’s mind is shown, not merely by his con- 
sistent practice of using geographical terms in 
the Roman sense (Zahn, Hinleitung, p. 180) and 
by the fact that it was natural and almost neces- 
sary in writing to a Roman church to follow the 
Roman usage, but also by the very form of the 
word. The Greek term was “I\\vpis or ’I\Xupia ; 
and the strict and regular Greek noun, used to 
translate the Latin Jllyricwm, was ’I\iupls (so in 
Strabo, pp. 323, 327 ; while Ptolemy formally gives 
*TdAvpls in the Greek version of 2 Ch 16 corre- 
sponding to [lyricum in the Latin version). But 
St. Paul simply transliterates the Roman form 
into Greek as *I\\upixdv; Ro 15” is probably the 
only passage in Greek where a noun “I))upixdy is 
used (showing how Roman St. Paul was in his 
expression pf political or geographical ideas); else- 
where ’I\\upixés is always an adjective. 

The conquest of Llyricum had been a very 
slow process ; a province Illyria had been formed 
as early as B.C. 167, and during the following two 
centuries all new conquests east and north-east 
of the Adriatic were incorporated in Ilyricum, 
until in A.D. 10 Augustus separated Pannonia 
from it, and gave a final organization to Dlyricum. 
The province was important and warlike; a large 
force of troops was required to maintain order, 
two legions, vii and xi, being stationed there 
by Augustus; and the governor was a consular 
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legatus Augusti pro pretore. The northern half 
of the province was called Liburnia, and the 
southern, Dalmatia (wh. see). The name Dal- 
matia, however, gradually came into use to denote 
the province as a whole; and from the Flavian 
period onwards it became the regular and usual 
term. Pliny, writing before 77, uses both terms. 
Suetonius uses Illyricum for the time of the earlier 
emperors (distinguishing Dalmatia as a part of 
the country under Augustus), while he uses both 
names for the time of Otho and of Claudius. It 
is therefore interesting to find that St. Paul in 
a later epistle (2 Ti 4") uses the later term Dal- 
matia, and not the older term Illyricum. This 
affords no argument for a post-Pauline date. The 
name Dalmatia was coming into use during his 
lifetime ; and such changes first affect the usage 
of ordinary life before they affect the formal 
official and literary usage. If Pliny, who was 
so much affected by the expression of his authori- 
ties (who, being early, would all use the name 
Illyricum), could use the term Dalmatia before 
77, St. Paul might use it ten years earlier. In 
fact, we may from the usage of St. Paul date the 
definite change in popular Roman usage from the 
one term to the other about A.D. 57 to 67. 

In Ro 15” St. Paul says he has preached the 
gospel ‘even unto Illyricum.’ He is here stating 
the exterior limit up to which his work had ex- 
tended; and there is no reason to understand 
(contrary to Ac) that he had actually preached 
in Illyricum. The doubt whether an exterior or 
a contained limit is meant in geographical ex- 
pressions is observable in many cases, and must 
be determined by the context and by other evi- 
dence (see, for example, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. p. 319 f.). W. M. Ramsay. 


IMAGE, IMAGERY.—Imazge is loosely used in 
AV and RV as the tr® of many different Heb. 
words. A complete list of these words may be 
given for reference from other articles and for the 
proper interpretation of this important expression. 


is ndy zelem, a copy or counterpart, is translated ‘image’ by 
AV and RV in all its occurrences (Gn 126.27 bis 53 96, Nu 3352 
[ona by ‘their molten images’], 1S 65bdis.11, 2K 1118, 
2 Ch 2317, Ps 7320, Ezk 720 1617 2314, Am 526), except Ps 396 ‘ vain 
shew,’ AVm ‘image,’ RVm (badly) ‘shadow.’ See next article. 

er bpp, semel, a resemblance or likeness, is rendered ‘image’ 
in Ezk 83.5 (AV and RY); but ‘figure’ in Dt 416 and ‘idol’ in 
2 Oh 337.15, See IDoLaTRY. 

3. nyo, témandh, similitude, is rendered ‘image’ in Job 418 
only ; elsewhere ‘likeness’ (Ex 204, Dt 423-25 58, Ps 1715), or 
* similitude’ (Nu 128, Dt 412.15.16), RV has ‘form’ everywhere 
except Ps 1715 ‘likeness,’ m. ‘form.’ See Form. 

4. mDvID maskith, representation, picture, is translated 
variously : Lv 261 (n’D¥D 72) AV ‘image of stone,’ RV ‘figured 
stone’; Nu 38352 AV ‘pictures,’ RV ‘figured stones’; Ps 737 
(aad nyvDviD 72y) AV ‘they have more than heart could wish,’ 
AVm ‘they pass the thoughts of the heart,’ RVm ‘ the imagina- 
tions of their heart overflow’; Pr 1811 AV ‘conceit,’ RV 
‘imagination’ ; 2511 AV ‘ pictures,’ RV ‘ baskets,’ RVm ‘ filigree 
work’; Ezk $12 AVand RV ‘imagery.’ See PICTURE. 

5. M2xD mazzébhdh, pillar, is translated simply ‘pillar’ by 
AV and RV in Gn 2818. 22 3113. 45. 51. 52 bis 3514-20, Is 1919; in Dt 128 
AV and RV ‘pillar,’ RVm ‘ obelisk’; in Ezk 2611 AV ‘ garrison,’ 
RY ‘pillar,’ RVm ‘obelisk’; elsewhere AV has ‘image’ with 
‘ statue’ or ‘ standing image’ in marg., RV always ‘ pillar’ with 
‘obelisk’ in marg. (Ex 2324 244 3413, Lv 261 [AV ‘standing 
image’), Dt 75 [AVm ‘statue or pillar’] 162, 1 K 1423, 2K 32 
1026. 27 1710 1842314, 2 Ch 143 311, Jer 43138, Hos 34 101-2, Mic 513 
[AV ‘standing image’]). See PILLAR. 

6. [JDO] only in plu. 0390 hammdnim, pillars for sun-wor- 
ship. "AY translates by ‘images’ in Lv 2630; by ‘images’ with 
marg. ‘sun images’ in 2 Ch 145 344, Is 178 279, Ezk 64.6; and by 
‘idols’ in 2 Oh 347: RV always ‘sun-images.’ See IbouaTry 
and SUN. i ; ! 

7, oD 7A, only plu., térdphim, is always simply transliterated 
in RV ‘ teraphim.’ AV has ‘teraphim’ in Jg 175 1814.17. 18. 20, 
Hos 34; but ‘images’ in Gn 3119 (m. ‘ teraphim ) 3154. 85, 2K 
23% (m. ‘teraphim’), Ezk 2121 (m. ‘teraphim’), with the sing. 
‘image’ in 1S 1913.16; ‘idolatry’ in 1 815%; and ‘idols’ with 
marg. ‘teraphims’ in Zec 10°. See TERAPHIM. 


8. [A¥¥] only in plu. D’ayy ‘dzabbim, is translated ‘idols’ 
almost everywhere by both AV and RV(1S 319, 1Ch 109 
2Ch 2418, Ps 10636. 38 1154 13515, Is 1011 461, Hos 417 s4 132 148° 
Mic 17, Zec 132); but both give ‘images’ in 2S 521, and RV 
gives ‘images’ though AV has ‘idols’ in Jer 502. See Iponarry, 

9. [5393] only in plu. o°3b3 or 0°93 gillalim, a distinctive 
word, properly ‘idol blocks,’ or such term of disparagement, in 
Ezk thirty-nine times ; elsewhere only nine times (Ly 2620, Dt 2917, 
1K 1512 2126, 2 K 1712 2111. 21 234, Jer 502), It is trd ‘idols’in AV 
and RV everywhere except Jer 502in AV ‘images.’ See IpoLarry. 

10. box *élil, worthlessness, is often applied in derision to 
foreign gods. Its translation (when plu.) is usually ‘idols’ in 
both AV and RY, Ly 194 (RVm ‘ things of nought’) 261, 1 Ch 1626 
(RYm ‘things of nought’), Ps 965(RVm ‘things of nought’) 
977, Is 28. 18. 20 bis 1010. 11 191.8 317 bis, zk 3018, Hab 218. In Jer 
1414 both versions give ‘a thing of nought’; in Job 134 réph’é 
*élil is in both ‘physicians of no value’; while in Zec 1117 hot 
76% ha’élil is translated in AV ‘Woe to the idol shepherd’ 
(where ‘idol’ is apparently used as an adj.), in RV ‘ Woe to the 
worthless shepherd.’ See Gop, Inouarry. 

11. bos pesel (from bps to carve) is translated ‘ graven image’ 
by RV everywhere (Ex 204, Ly 261, Dt 416. 23.25 58 2715, Jo 173.4 
1814. 17. 18.20. 30.31, 2K 217, 2Ch 337, Ps 977, Is 4019.20 4217 
449. 10.15.17 4520 485, Jer 1014 5117, Nah 114, Hab 218), AV has 
a image’ in Jg 1818, 2 Ch 337; elsewhere it agrees with 


12. tS»pe] from same root, only in plu. o°?°DS pésilim, is also 
translated by RV ‘graven images’ in all its occurrences (Dt 
75.25 123, 2 K 1741, 2 Ch 3319. 22 343.4.7, Ps 7858, Is 1010 219 3022 
428, Jer 819 5088 5147.52, Hos 112, Mic 17 518), except Jg 819. 26 
where both versions have ‘quarries’ in text, with ‘graven 
images’ in margin. AV gives ‘carved images’ in 2 Ch 3322 
343.4; elsewhere as RV. 

13. NDDD massékah, lit. ‘a pouring out,’ is used of molten 
metal, and (with the word for ‘calf’ added) of a ‘ molten calf’ 
in Ex 324.8, Dt 916, Neh 918; or ‘molten gods’ Ex 3417, Ly 194 
(with word for ‘ gods’); but generally it stands alone and is 
translated ‘molten image’ (Nu_ 3352 [Heb. here adds zelem], 
Dt 912 2715, Jg 173.4 1814.17.18, ] K 149, 2 K 1716, 2 Ch 282 343. 4, 
Ps 10619, Is 3022 4217, Hos 132, Nah 114, Hab 218). In Is 301 the 
words 71332 qo3> are rendered in AV and RV ‘that cover with a 
covering’; in RVm ‘ weave a web o7 pour out a drink-offering 
or make a league.’ 

14. 9D3 négek, or D3 nesek, from the same root as the last, is 
the word for a ‘ drink-offering,’ and is so translated by AV and 
RV in all its occurrences, except Is 4129 485, Jer 1014 5117 where 
both versions have ‘molten image,’ and Nu 47 where} 37 nip 
is rendered in AV ‘covers to cover withal,’ in RV ‘cups to pour 
out withal.’ 


In the Apocr. ‘image’ occurs in the following 
places: 2 Es 5%” 8# (both imago), Wis 2% 776 13} 16 
14% (all eixdéy), 1417 (éupava elxdva, AV ‘an express 
image,’ RV ‘avisible image’), 154 (efd0s, RV ‘ form’), 
15° (elxwv), 158 (yAurrd, EV ‘graven images’), 177 
(elxv) ; 1 Mac 3% (etdwrov, RV ‘idol’), 5% (yAurrd, 
EV ‘carved images’); 2 Mac 2? (dyd\wara, EV 
‘images’). 

In NT yapaxryp is translated ‘express image’ in 
He 1® (xapaxrinp rijs trocrdcews airov, ‘the express 
image of his person,’ RV ‘the very image of his 
substance,’ RVm ‘ the impress of his substance’ ; it 
is the only occurrence in NT of xapaxrjp, which 
gives us our word ‘character’). Elsewhere image 
is always elkaéy, and that Gr. word is always so 
translated in both versions. 

Imagery occurs twice: Ezk 8% ‘Son of man, 
hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers 
of his imagery 2?’ (im'3¥D ’2702, RV ‘in his chambers 
of imagery’); and Sir 3877 ‘give themselves to 
counterfeit imagery’ (els duodcu fwypaglay, RV 
‘to preserve likeness in his portraiture’). In the 
Prol. to Deut. Tindale uses the word in the sense 
of images or idols, ‘ And to beware ether of makynge 
imagerye or of bowinge them selves unto images.’ 
Sir T. Elyot is very near the use in Sir when he 
says (The Governour, ii. 403), ‘ It is written that the 
great kynge Alexander on a tyme beinge (as it 
hapned) unoccupyed, came to the shoppe of 
Apelles, the excellent paynter, and standyng by 
hym whyles he paynted, the kynge raisoned with 
hym of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or other 
like thinges pertainyng to imagery, whiche the 
paynter a litle whyles sufferynge, at the last said 
to the kynge with the countenance all smylyng, 
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Seest thou, noble prince, howe the boye that 
gryndeth my colours dothe laughe the to scorne ?’ 
Bp. Atterbury uses the word in the same sense as 
Ezk, ‘It might be a mere dream which he saw ; 
the imagery of a melancholick fancy.’ 

. HASTINGS, 

IMAGE.—About a score of Heb. words are ren- 
dered in AV ‘idol’ or ‘image.’ See preceding art. 
and IDOLATRY. The terms reserved for the ex- 
pression which in Christian doctrine (to which the 
present art. is confined) represents ‘image’ or ‘ like- 
ness,’ are oby and nin, to which correspond elkdy 
and éuolwo.s in the NT. For the latter Heb. word 
the LXX once at least uses /ééa (Gn 5%), ob¥ some- 
times (Dn 31%) signifies an aspect or expression of 
countenance. In biblical Greek xar’ elxéva is some- 
times used adverbially =‘ after the manner of,’ as 
e.g. Hos 13? xa’ eixéva eldéd\wv, ‘after the fashion 
of idols.’ Wis 13 eixém dvO@pwrov, ‘in the manner 
of a man.’ 

There are two main biblical doctrines which 
find expression under these terms, viz. that of 
(1) man as made in the image of God, and (2) that 
of Christ the Son, as the wmage of the Father, or 
of the invisible God. 

I. The passages in which this view of man is 
expressly stated are: Gn 17 27 51-3 9% 1 Co 11’, 
Col 3°, Ja 3°. To these should be added Ps 8, 
which, though not containing the phrase ‘image 
of God,’ is a poetical replica of the creation- 
narrative of Gn 1 as far as it refers to man. St. 
Paul’s address at Athens is another passage where 
the idea of ‘likeness’ between man and his 
Maker is fully implied, though the word is not 
used. A quite factitious importance has been 
attached to the difference between oby and mn in 
the primal passage. There is really no difference. 
At the utmost, it is that between an original or 
pattern and that which is framed according to 
the pattern. The double expression in Gn 1” and 
5° is simply intended to strengthen the idea. The 
divine image which man bears is one corresponding 
to the Original. 

This grand assertion is the distinctive feature of 
the Bible doctrine concerning man. It distin- 
guishes the revealed teaching about him from 
all ethnic or naturalistic views, and is the real 
foundation of all our ideas about the dignity of 
man. Although thus definite and significant, 
however, the phrase is not explicit. Large place 
is left for discussion as to whether this definition 
refers to something in man’s own nature or mainly 
to his relations: and among these whether to his 
aspect towards the other creatures or his relation 
to God. This is why the doctrine of the Divine 
Image in man has been a topic so fruitful of dif- 
ferences in theology. For long the theological 
bent was to make the imago Dei distinctive of 
man unfallen. In the loss of the image by sin lay 
man’s need of redemption. ‘What we lost in 
Adam,’ says Irenzeus, ‘to wit, the divine image 
and similitude, that we receive again in Christ 
Jesus.’ But later on, it was seen that this was too 
sweeping. Then set in the tendency to expound 
the idea in a double sense. The cruder form of 
this was the Romish, as expressed by Bellarmin— 
that by the Fall man lost the ‘likeness’ of God, 
though he retained the ‘image.’ But Protestants 
held a not dissimilar view, viz. that the image had 
two meanings. In one sense it is essential to 
man’s nature, and in this sense consists of his 
intellectual powers, his liberty of will, and his 
superiority among the creatures,—features which 
can never be wholly lost, but remain with man 
though fallen. In the other sense it includes 


those ornaments or complements of the idea— 
immortality, grace, holiness, righteousness—which 
were defaced or blotted out by man’s transeres- 


sion. One point of unity and consistency with 
Scripture holds fast amid these variations of view. 
For it is certain that in the passages cited above 
the divine image is recognized as existing in man 
fallen as well as unfallen. Among recent evan- 
gelical divines of a philosophical cast the tendency 
has been to return to the position of the early 
Eastern Church, and place the image mainly in 
that which distinguishes man among created 
beings, rather than in that which marks off the 
unfallen from the fallen condition. ‘The Greek 
Christian Fathers did define it as something rather 
metaphysical than ethical. But to place the image 
mainly in the possession of ‘Spirit’ and ‘Free 
Will’ is to overlook the moral and_ religious 
elements essential to man’s nature. Man in his 
ideal is a ‘spirit’ and ‘will’ under the dominion 
of conscience, developed freely no doubt, but in 
subjection and obedience to God. That this 
biblical notion of the divine image is a pro- 
foundly simple and consistent one, is made clear 
by the NT passages which speak of its renewal 
in grace (Col 3, cf. Eph 4%), where the moral 
elements are prominent and supreme. But they 
cannot be read as defining what the divine image 
was in man at the first, for they treat expressly of 
the ‘new man.’ The unity and simplicity of the 
idea are conserved, if we note that this description 
of the ‘new man’ presupposes corresponding out- 
lines in the first man which were broken off by 
sin, and are for the first time fully realized in man 
redeemed and renewed. 

Another suggestive point in the discussion comes 
out of the question, long debated, whether the 
divine image in man was a gift of grace added 
to his nature, i.e. was In a sense something 
‘supernatural,’ or was wholly natural and con- 
created from the first, as Protestants have always 
maintained. The real point in dispute is much 
confused and hidden. The medizeval view is really 
one of dualism or divergence in man’s nature. It 
splits his life into two. It accentuates the dis- 
tinction between nature and grace, between things 
secular and sacred ; whereas the true view is that 
of an original unity in the creature made after 
God’s image, and a harmonious development of the 
human and divine elements in him. For there is 
a truth in the medizval idea of a ‘supernatural 
gift of righteousness’ to man, though it was 
crudely expressed. Human nature only attains 
its ideal when cultivated by divine grace. The 
nature of man is incomplete without its Godward 
development, and this can take place successfully 
only through grace. For it is essential to man’s 
highest to be not left to himself. Mere human 
nature or ‘unassisted reason,’ as the phrase goes, 
is a contradiction of the Bible idea of man. That 
idea is that human nature rightly and fully 
developed manifests the divine, and is a reflec- 
tion of what it has received of God. 

II. That Christ is ‘the Image of the Father’ 
belongs to the doctrine of the Saviour’s™pre- 
existent Godhead as taught in the NT. It is 
one of the ways in which that truth is set forth. 
The precisely relevant passages are 2 Co 44, Col 
1-7, He*1-°. The idea is not restricted to the 
term elxwv which occurs in the first two citations, 
but is also expressed by two kindred phrases in 
He 18 dravyacua ris 56&ys, ‘the effulgence of his 
glory,’ and xapaxrhp rs brocrdcews avrod, ‘the very 
image of his substance.’ It will be noted from the 
context of all these passages that the terms are 
used not so much of the incarnate Redeemer as of 
the eternal Son. No doubt, according to the 
teaching of Jesus and that of all His apostles, 
the ‘ Christ come in the flesh’ is for us the mirror 
and reflection of God. ‘He that hath seen me,’ 
says Jesus, ‘hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14°). This 
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is the prominent and prevailing sense of the 
Christian doctrine that Christ is the Revelation 
or Image of God. This is the central teaching of 
the Incarnation. But in the few places where the 
word ‘image’ or its equivalents is used in this 
connexion by the writers of the NT Epistles, it is 
employed in support of a special doctrine of Christ’s 
essential divine personality. In this respect it 
stands on the same plane as the title 6 vids, ‘ the 
Son,’ used so widely throughout the NT writings, 
and 6 Aéyos in the Johannine passages. 

Notice (1) that in the Hebrews passage, where 
Christ as vids is the subject of the assertion, the 
other terms supplement and complete the idea of 
His divine Sonship. To say that He who is the 
Son is the ‘effulgence of God’s glory’ and ‘the 
very image or impress of his substance,’ is not 
only to reassert the Sonship, but to add to it the 
idea of ‘likeness.’ It affirms community of nature 
with the Father in the same way as when He is 
called ‘the Son of God.’ It thus strengthens the 
expression of Christ’s place in the Godhead by 
affirming at once His likeness to God and yet His 
personal distinctness, for how can any one be 
spoken of as ‘ the image’ of himself ? 

Further, note (2) how this term ‘image’ as used 
of the pre-existent Christ, echoes, like 6 Aéyos, a 
form of older or pre-Christian speech. Hixéy 
and dratyacua are both applied to the ‘ Wisdom’ 
of Old Testament literature, eg. in Wis 7% 
‘For she is the “brightness” of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the ‘“‘image” of his goodness.’ Xapaxrjp is 
applied by Philo to the Logos; so also eixéy, as 
where he says the Logos is efkav 6 of 6 Kébomos 
édnu.oupyetro. It is probable, therefore, that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, the writer ‘to the 
Hebrews,’ and St. Paul were all drawing on 
ancient terms, common to the Jewish Alexandrian 
schools, which had been: applied in pre-Christian 
thought to a personified divine attribute. The 
NT writers are in these passages rescuing these 
terms to describe their Master’s Person and glory. 
Judaizing Gnosticism had employed some of these 
expressions to uphold the doctrine of a graduated 
hierarchy of divine manifestation, more especially 
that of a secondary or representative divine being 
alongside of the supreme and invisible God,—a 
notion which, when applied to the Person of 
Christ, became afterwards the Arian heresy. 
The apostolic writers apply these terms 6 Adyos, 
# elxév, and the like, to their Lord in a way fitted 
to bring out what is true in them and to repudiate 
what is false ;—conspicuously, so as to repel the 
notion of inferiority in the second member of the 
divine Trinity. 

Note (3) how this is clenched by the fact that in 
the context of the three passages Jn 1}, Col 14°", 
and He 1** the special function of creating and 
upholding the universe is ascribed to Christ under 
His titles of Word, Image, and Son respectively. 
The kind of Creatorship so predicated of Him is 
not that of a mere instrument or artificer in the 
formation of the world, but that of One ‘by whom, 
in whom, and for whom’ all things are made, and 
through whom they subsist. This implies the 
assertion of His true and absolute Godhead. It 
was evidently meant so to do. For there is no 
more direct and successful method of affirming 
that Christ is God than to ascribe to Him the 
making and governing of all things in the supreme 
form which the ascription takes in these passages. 

Something remains to be said of a possible con- 
nexion between these two facts noted by biblical 
theology, viz. that ‘man is made in the divine 
image,’ and that ‘ Christ is,’ in the supreme sense, 
‘the Image of God.’ The older dogmatic was 
wont to distinguish the two, by saying that the 
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divine image in man was accidentalis compared 
with that Godlikeness which belonged to the 
eternal Son as Imago substantialis. But what 
Scripture teaches of their connexion can be briefly 
stated. It has two distinct lines—one referring to 
the original creation of man, the other to his 
redemption. 

Man is represented in Scripture as the crown or 
goal of that earthly creation of which the Eternal 
Word is the Author. He who is the ‘Image of 
the Invisible God’ is also declared to be the 
‘Firstborn or First-begotten of all creation’ (Col 
1»), z.e. the absolute heir and sovereign Lord of 
all things. There is thus a propriety in hold- 
ing man to be a copy of the Logos. But there is 
no express Scripture for the assertion that man 
was created in the likeness of the eternal Son. 
On the contrary, it is always the image or likeness 
of God that is spoken of in this connexion. No 
doubt, it is implied that the Logos or Image of 
God is He ‘in whom and for whom’ man was 
created. But it would be a misreading of these 
passages to take them as affirming that man was 
created after the likeness of the Son, and not of 
the Father or of the Holy Spirit. Everywhere 
Scripture represents man as created after the 
image of the Elohim, or of the Godhead. Man 
is said to be ‘the image and glory of God,’ not of 
Christ alone. 

On the other hand, when the new creation of 
man is referred to, the NT is explicit in asserting 
that .Christ is the prototype of the redeemed or 
renewed humanity. The ‘divine image’ is re- 
stored in those ns are predestinate to be ‘con- 
formed to the image of his Son.’ We are 
‘renewed in the spirit of our mind’ only as we 
put on ‘the new man—renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him’ (Col 3”), 
—a new creation in which ‘Christ is all in all’ 
(Col 3"). Likeness to His Image is only to be 
completed when the redeemed shall see their Re- 
deemer as He is (1 Jn 37). The likeness shall 
then extend even to the outward form. ‘ He shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory ’ (Ph 37! 
RV) ; ‘Aswe have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly’ 
(1 Co 15%). 

All this is explicit and clear. There has long 
been a desire and tendency among theological 
thinkers to complete the connexion of the two 
statements. It looks extremely probable to infer 
that man must have been created from the first 
in the image of Him who was afterwards to be 
incarnate for man’s redemption, and who in re- 
deeming men conforms them to His own likeness. 
It is a tempting and perhaps innocent specula- 
tion, but not an ascertainment of biblical theology. 

LITERATURE.—Seb. Schmidt, De Imagine Dei in Homine 
ante Lapswm, 1659 ; Bp. George Bull, State of Man before the 
Fail (Works, vol. ii., Oxford edition, 1846) ; Keerl, Der Mensch 
das Hbenbild Gottes, 1863 ; Grinfield, The Image and Likeness 
of God in Man (Lond. 1837); Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of 
Man, 2nd ed. 1895; Cremer, art. ‘Ebenbild Gottes’ in PRE®; 
Driver, Sermons on Old Test. 173f. J. LAIDLAW. 


IMAGINE, IMAGINATION.—The verb to ‘ima- 
gine’ has alwaysin AV the obsolete meaning of pur- 
pose, scheme, contrive. Thus Gn 11°‘ Nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have imagined 
to do’ (3011, RV ‘ they purpose’) ; Zec 77° ‘ Let none 
of you imagine evil against his brother in your 
heart’ (s2vnrby, Amer. RV ‘ devise’). Ci. Elyot, 
The Governour, ii. 74, ‘It was reported to the 
noble emperour Octavius Augustus that Lucius 
Cinna, which was susters sonne to the great 
Pompei, had imagined his dethe’ ; and Tindale, 
Notes to Deut., ‘Zamzumims, a kinde of geauntes 
and signifieth myschevous or that be all waye 
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imagininge.’ RV generally retains ‘imagine,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘think’ in Job 6”, ‘ meditate’ 
in Ps 2} 38”, and ‘devise’ in Ps 10? 214 140, Pr 
1205 Hos 7 }eNah 1? Zec72" 8". ; 

Imagination has always the sense of evil purpose, 
contrivance. This is so even in Ro 1”! ‘ became 
vain in their imaginations,’ where the Gr. is dcaAo- 
yicuds, More consistently tr? ‘reasoning’ in RV; 
and in 2 Co 10° ‘ casting down imaginations,’ where 
the Gr. is \oycuds, and AVm RVm give ‘ reason- 
ings’; in the only other occurrence in NT of this 
Gr. word (Ro 2”) AV and RV have ‘thoughts,’ 
RVm ‘reasonings.’ But ‘reasoning’ is plainly too 
colourless, the evil intent in the Gr. words here 
being lost. For ‘imagination’ in the sense of 
mischievous intention, cf. Is 55’ Cov. ‘ Let the un- 
godly man forsake his wayes, and the unrightuous 
his ymaginacions, and turne agayne unto the 
LorpDeE.’ Tindale uses the word in the sense of a 
visible representation of a thought, Nu 33% ‘Se 
that ye dryve out all the inhabiters of the londe 
before you, and destroy their Ymaginacions and 
all their Ymages of Metall.’ The Heb. subst. 
shértrith expresses firmness in a bad cause, and is 
mistranslated by ‘imagination’ in AV: RV gives 
‘stubbornness’ in all its occurrences (Dt 291%, Ps 
SEF Jer dij 941 13162 18 2314): 

J. HASTINGS. 

IMALCUE, AV Simalcue (Zivparkovy A, Iuadkovd 
NV, Eiuadkoval; Simalchue, Emalchuel, also Mal- 
chus), 1 Mac 11*°.—An Arab prince to whom Alex- 
ander Balas entrusted his youthful son Antiochus. 
After the death of Alexander, in B.C. 145, Imalcue 
reluctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who 
placed him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus VI. 
in opposition to Demetrius 1. Nikator (1 Mac 
1199-54; Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1; Diodorus in Miiller’s 
Frag. Hist. Gree. ii. p. xvii n. 21). Elsewhere Dio- 
dorus (op. cit. n. 20) names Diocles, prince of Abze 
in Arabia, as the guardian of the young (vjzuos) 
Antiochus. Josephus and the Syriac give the 
name as Malchus, Diodorus as Jamblichus, both 
representing the Heb. 125m’, a name which appears 
on Palmyrene inscriptions. Cf. Speaker's Comm. 
and Zoéckler, ad loc. ; also Schiirer, HJP I. i. 247. 

H. A. WHITE. 

IMLA (xbo: 2 Ch 187-8=IMLAg [nop], 1 K 22% 9; 
perhaps ‘he is full,’ and so ‘fulness,’ the first form 
of the name being etymologically the more cor- 
rect).—The father of Micaiah, a prophet of J” 
in the days of Ahab. C. i BURNEY. 


IMMANUEL (5y:32y, "Euuavovf\, ‘God is with us,’ 
or, as others, ‘God with us’).—The name of a child 
whose birth was predicted by Isaiah, and who was 
to be a sign from God to Ahaz during the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (Is 7). The name does not occur 
again in Scripture ; and much difference of opinion 
has prevailed on the question wherein the point of 
the sign lay, whether in the person of Immanuel 
himself, or in the meaning of his name, or in the 
time of his birth, or in the conditions of his life, 
or in several of these things together. Other 
things in the prophecy are also obscure. The 
mother of Immanuel is described as the ‘almah 
(LXX 7 mapGévos), a term which means merel 
‘young woman’ (cf. the masc. 1S 17° 20”), though 
in usage it appears said only of unmarried persons. 
Even if the more technical word for ‘ virgin’ (a)3n2) 
had been employed, the term might have described 
the young woman merely at the moment when the 
prophet spoke; the idea of a virgin conception and 
birth could have been expressed without ambiguity 
only by a circumlocution. The force of the art. 
(sp>y7) may also be variously understood. Some 
take the art. as generic, referring to the class of 
persons called ‘almah (Ee 7**), in which case the 
meaning would be that any or many of this class 


would exemplify the prediction, calling their chil- 
dren Immanuel. But perhaps the ‘almah becomes 
definite to the prophet’s mind just from the cir- 
cumstances connected with her and the part she 
performs (28 171”). There is nothing in the pas- 
sage to suggest that the ‘almah is of mean birth 
or estate; but the generality of the term is un- 
favourable to the idea that the wife of the prophet 
—called ‘the prophetess’ 8’—or the wife of king 
Ahaz is meant. Neither is there anything in the 
passage to suggest that the ‘almah is a personifica- 
tion of the house of David or the people of Judah. 

The prophecy is to be explained partly from the 
historical circumstances, partly from the circle of 
thoughts which had filled the prophet’s mind from 
the beginning (chs. 1-6), and in the light of which 
he interpreted the circumstances, and partly from 
ideas regarding the house of David that had long 
formed part of the national faith. It cannot be 
altogether without significance that it is ‘the 
house of David’ that is addressed and spoken of 
throughout the chapter. 

The historical circumstances were these: In the 
days of Ahaz the kings of Syria and Ephraim 
formed an alliance and made war on Judah. The 
object of the allies was possibly to compel Judah 
to enter into a confederacy against Assyria, and 
not improbably Egypt had its hand in the game 
(718). Ahaz being reluctant, the allies resolved to 
dethrone the house of David and set a tool of 
their own upon the throne of Judah. Amidst the 
terror inspired by the alliance (7°), the prophet 
was bidden go to meet the king and say to him 
in regard to the purpose of the allies, ‘It shall 
not stand.’ He added the solemn warning that 
faith in J” was the condition of deliverance. 
Shortly after, the prophet offered the corrobora- 
tion of any sign which the king might ask. This 
offer Ahaz rejected, putting it away under the 
pesos that he would not ay God to the proof. 

oused to passion by the king’s unbelief or ob- 
stinacy, the prophet exclaimed, ‘Is it too small 
a thing for you to weary men, that ye weary my 
God also? ‘Therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign.’ 

The subject may be approached by asking: Of 
what is Immanuel the sign or corroboration ? 

1. Some answer, of the promise, ‘It shall not 
stand’—of the failure of the northern coalition, 
and of the deliverance of Judah from Ephraim 
and Syria. In this case the sign lies partly in 
the meaning of the name Immanuel, ‘ God is with 
us,’ and partly in the time of his birth. His 
mother and he are no persons in particular—they 
are any young woman and her son. By the time 
young women conceive and bear sons they will be 
calling their children ‘God is with us,’ in token 
of Judah’s deliverance from Syria and Ephraim : 
‘Before the child shall know to reject evil and 
choose good, the land before whose two kings thou 
fearest shall be depopulated,’ v.1° (Duhm). This 
interpretation is simple, but difficult to aceépt. 
(1) It requires the excision of vv.!:!7,_ For, who- 
ever Immanuel and his mother be, they are 
Judeans, and when it is said that the child shall 
eat thick milk and honey (v.*), it is implied that 
Judah shall be reduced by war to a pasture land 
no more cultivated (v.2*:)—a thing in direct con- 
tradiction to the supposed meaning of the sign. 
(2) The sign becomes virtually a duplicate of that 
of Mahershalal (8!4), for though Assyria is not 
named as the destroyer of Syria and Ephraim in 
78, it is admittedly in the prophet’s mind. A 
duplication of the same sign is highly improbable. 
(3) Is it probable or possible that Isaiah should 
conceive Judean mothers expressing their thank- 
fulness for deliverance from Ephraim and Syria 
by using the name Immanuel? He has himself 
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the utmost contempt for the northern alliance 
(7*). The danger does not seem to him to lie 
there (8). Further, that which will make the 
northern alliance abortive is the Assyrian invasion, 
but everywhere in the passage he assumes that 
the Assyrian will devastate Judah also (73% 2° 87-8), 
The Assyrian invasion will extend over Israel and 
Judah in common. Immanuel cannot be a sign 
of deliverance from Ephraim and Syria, for the 
deliverance will be effected only through a cala- 
mity infinitely greater. (4) Though the sign first 


- offered to Ahaz was to be a token of deliverance 


from the allies (71:12), the change of tone on the 
prophet’s part suggests that the sign now given 
will be of a different sort. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the sign must be something which 
Ahaz could see, in corroboration of something else. 
The sign may be just the coming fact, or some aspect 
of it, as it was said to Moses, ‘And this is the 
sign to thee that I have sent thee: when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain’ (Ex 3!; cf. Is 372°), 

2. Some regard the sign as lying partly in the 
meaning of the name Immanuel, and partly in 
the circumstances of his birth and life; that is, 
the sign is twofold, first, of deliverance from the 
northern coalition (Immanuel), and second, of the 
Assyrian devastation of Judah (‘milk and honey 
shall he eat,’ vv.%-17). But, as before, against this 
is the utter uselessness of giving Ahaz a sign of 
deliverance from the allies when that deliverance 
is effected only by the complete desolation of his 
own country at the same time. 

3. It is therefore probable that the sign is of 
larger significance. Several things must be taken 
into account. First, that which others would call 
a national crisis, the prophets, and particularly 
Isaiah, consider a religious crisis. His statement 
to Ahaz, ‘if ye do not believe ye shall not be 
established’ (y.%), is not the enunciation of a 
commonplace. It is the central thought of his 
prophetic life (69% and often). And this faith is 
wanting both in prince and people (73 85), 
Secondly, throughout this interview the prophet’s 
mind is in a state of extreme exaltation, as his 
offer to Ahaz of a sign anywhere in all the universe 
of things shows. And this exaltation is intensified 
by the king’s rejection of the sign offered him— 
‘Will ye weary my God also’? (71%). The sign 
now given will not be a favourable one forced 
upon Ahaz, but one of a wider kind. The prophet 
casts his eye forward over the whole destiny of 
the kingdom of J”. He sees his conceptions of 
this destiny about to take shape in history. The 
conditions and the instruments of fulfilling what 
he had from the beginning foreseen to be inevit- 
able are now present. A great judgment shall 
sweep over the land, ‘the Lord will bring on thee 
days that have not been since Ephraim departed 
from Judah’ (v.!”); ‘milk and honey shall every 
one eat that is left in the land’ (v.%). The 
country shall be reduced to a pasture land, whose 
scanty inhabitants shall live on milk and wild 
honey. But this is not the end; a remnant shall 
turn: amidst the desolation and behind it there 
will be those who say, ‘God is with us.’* The 
sign has no reference to Syria and Ephraim ; it 
refers to the destiny of the people, though, of 


* Whether it can also be said through the, desolation, 7.e, 
by its discipline, will depend on whether inyd (v.15) is to be 
rendered ‘that he may know’ (AV) or ‘when he knows’ (RV), 
and on whether ‘to reject evil and choose good’ be a moral 
act. To dispose of the sense ‘that he may know’ by saying 
that eating milk and honey will hardly ‘ promote the formation 
of ethical character,’ is to use a pleasantry which misses the 
point. Eating milk and honey is a token and synonym of deso- 
lation and hardship, and it is the teaching of all the prophets 
from Hosea downward that it is just through the discipline 
of such things that the people shall be brought to a right 
ethical mind. 


course, to the prophet’s mind or his vision this 
destiny had two steps—the Assyrian devastation, 
and the repentance and salvation that would follow 
it. This view is supported by the fact that where 
Immanuel is mentioned again it is in connexion 
with the Assyrian invasion (8° 1°). But does not 
this interpretation require the omission of vy, 
‘Before the child know to reject evil and choose 
good, the land shall be depopulated, before whose 
two kings thou art in terror’? (so Budde). Even 
if this should be the case, we must choose that 
side on which there appears to lie the greater 
probability. The chapter and the succeeding ones 
have not escaped interpolation. V.1° might be 
due to the same hand that inserted the words 
‘within sixty-five years Ephraim shall be broken 
that it be not a people’ (v.’, cf. 87). The verse 
in its present form cannot be read along with v.2’. 
Perhaps, however, it might be sufficient to omit 
the last words of the verse, ‘before whose two 
kings thou art in terror.’ With this omission 
‘the land’ would be Judah as in 64, and the 
whole passage v.14 have reference to the desola- 
tion of Judah. It is certainly very improbable 
that Isaiah should have spoken of Syria and Israel 
as a single ‘land,’ though a reader might have so 
understood the word and helped out the sense by 
the gloss ‘ before whose two kings,’ etc.* 

This view still leaves room for different inter- 
pretations of Immanuel. The ‘almah and her son 
might be considered merely examples of something 
general, in which case Immanuel would represent 
the new generation rising up after the desolation 
(v.15), the ‘holy seed’ of 6° (cf. the change of mind 
described in 8#*-). The force of the sign to Ahaz 
would lie in the threat of invasion and the de- 
struction of the order of things now existing of 
which he and his house was a great part, though 
the prophet’s own interest would be chiefly in that 
which was to follow this, the new faith in J”, ex- 
pressed in the words ‘God is with us.’ He himself 
and his children, not by their names, but by their 
faith amidst the darkness already as good as fallen 
on the nation, are a ‘sign’ of this future faith of 
the people (8!618), There are some things, how- 
ever, which rather suggest a more precise meaning 
for Immanuel. (1) The whole passage relates to 
the ‘house of David.’ It was the design of the 
allies to dethrone this house, a purpose which could 
not but awaken wider thoughts in the prophet’s 
mind. As represented in Ahaz this house had 
pronounced judgment on itself (7°), and with 
his assured conviction of the imminent destruction 
of the nation the prophet cannot have helped fore- 
casting also the fate of the royal family. I, as is 
likely, the prophecies, chs. 9. 11, belong to this 
period, they show that he contemplated its down- 
fall (111). (2) The words ‘thy land, O Immanuel’ 
(88) suggest that Immanuel, in the prophet’s mind, 
is an individual person, to whom the land in some 
way belongs. (3) The general line of the prophet’s 
thoughts at this time may be fairly appealed to. 
In 9'7 the ‘child born’ is certainly a member of 
the house of David, and he is there introduced in 
such a matter of course way as to suggest that he 
had been already referred to and was known. 
Such a reference could only be found in ch. 7. (4) 
The names given to the child in ch. 9 may all be 
summed up in the name Immanuel, of which they 
are ananalysis. These considerations may suggest 
that Immanuel is identical with the child of ch. 9 
and the ‘shoot’ of ch. 11. If so, the sign does not 
lie in the meaning of the word Immanuel, but in 
the person who was the embodiment of the mean- 

* This reading of v.16 was suggested in Hzxpos. Times, 1894. 
The same idea has occurred to others, e.g. Buhl, Jesaja oversat 
og fortolket, Kjob. 1894; Kittel, ‘Jesaja’ (Exeg. Handb.®), Leip. 
1898). 
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ing, and who was ‘called’ Immanuel because he 
was Immanuel. : 

If Immanuel be an individual person of this 
significance, the question of the ‘a/mah perhaps 
rises in importance. The art. ‘the’ ‘almah would 
be easiest explained if in some previous prophecy 
she had been already mentioned. But the assump- 
tion of such prophecies may not be held admissible. 
The passage Mic 5° ‘until the time that she (or, 
one) that travaileth hath brought forth’ alludes 
to the prophecy of Isaiah. The authenticity of the 
passage has been doubted, though, of course, not 
everything which has been doubted is doubtful. If 
the passage belonged to Mie, it would show how the 
prophecy of Is was read perhaps 20 or 30 years after 
it was spoken. It was held to refer to the Messiah, 
and to be still awaiting fulfilment ; and, what is of 
interest in regard to the way prophecy was inter- 
preted in those days, Isaiah’s apparent expecta- 
tion of the nearness of the Messiah’s birth (if 71° be 
original) was not held of any importance so far as 
the general meaning of the prophecy was concerned. 
All these things hold good if the passage be younger 
than Mic, though we should not in that case have 
a contemporary, but a later interpretation of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. 

It is uncertain whether the LXX interpreters 
found anything mysterious in the passage, for Gr. 
mapbévos, like Lat. virgo, was used generally for ‘girl’ 
or ‘young woman’ (Gn 2414), Possibly to evade the 
technical sense put on the word by the Christians, 
the three newer Gr. translators (Aq., Theod., and 
Symm.) adopt the term vedus, a change of which 
Trenzeus takes notice and disapproves. There is 
some evidence that the idea that the Messiah would 
be born of a virgin was to some extent prevalent both 
in Palestine and Alexandria. The idea may have 
been suggested by the somewhat mysterious lan- 
guage of Is, or by the LXX version, or by both. 
In general, it was more the actual life of Christ 
that suggested to NT writers the application to 
Him of OT passages, than a prevalent method of 
interpreting the passages. They saw in His life 
the full religious meaning of the passages, and the 
question of their original sense or application did not 
occur to them. As Bleek long ago argued (Comm. 
on Ep. to Heb.), historical interpreters may have 
to distinguish between the things which NT 
writers affirm and corroborate by OT passages, and 
the proofs or corroborations which they adduce. 
The things they assert we take on their authority, 
but the kind of confirmations by which they 
support them, however valid they may have seemed 
to those to whom they were addressed, and how- 
ever well they served as evidence then, may not 
seem of such importance now. We believe in the 
resurrection of Christ because it is testified to by 
eye-witnesses ; St. Peter’s interpretation of Ps 16 
is at best only a corroboration of it. And in like 
manner we believe in the virgin birth because it is 
affirmed by one ‘who had traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first’ (Lk 18); the in- 
terpretation put on Is 7 (Mt 12%") occupies but the 
secondary place of a confirmation of it. 


LitERATURE.—Besides the Comm. on Is (see particularly the 
Additional Note of Skinner, i. 60 ff.), the following essays among 
others may be named :—De Lagarde, Semitica, 1878; Studer, 
‘Zur Textkritik des Jes.,’ Jhrb. f. Prot. Theol., 1879; Breden- 
kamp, Vaticiniwm quod de Imm. edidit Jes., 1880; Budde, 
‘Ueber das siebente Cap. d. Buches Jes.’ (in Etudes dédiées d Mr. 
le Dr. Leemans), 1885 ; Giesebrecht, Die Immanuelweissagung, 
SK, 1888; F. C. Porter, ‘A suggestion regarding Isaiah’s Im- 
manuel’ in J7. of Bib. Lit., 1895. ING 3. DAVIDSON. 


IMMER (72x).—4. Eponym of a priestly family, 
1 Ch 9% 2414 Hizr 297 1020) Neh 3? 749 1128 9, A. 
priest contemp, with Jeremiah, Jer 20'. 3. The 
name of a place (?), Ezr 2°=Neh 7", The text is 
uncertain (cf. 1 Es 5°°, and see ADDAN). 


IMMORTALITY.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 


IMNA (y3>!).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7”. 
GENEALOGY. 


IMNAH (73>:).—1. The eldest son of Asher, Nu 
264 (AV Jimna), 1 Ch 7%. 2. A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 314. See GENEALOGY. 


IMNITES (73>7).— Patronymic from Imnah 
(No. 1), Nu 26% (AV Jimnites). See GENEALOGY. 


IMPLEAD.—Ac 19* ‘ The law is open, and there 
are deputies: let them implead one another,’ 7.e. 
‘accuse’ as RV; Gr. éyxadelv, to summon one to 
answer a charge, to bring a charge against; cf. 
Cotgrave, Fr. Dict. s.v. Emplaider, ‘to sue, to 
bring an action against’; and Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 117, ‘They shall not be bound to come betore 
the justices aforesaid, except any of the same 
barons doe implead any man, or if any man be 
impleaded.’ J. HASTINGS. 


See 


IMPORTABLE, in the sense of ‘ unendurable,’ is 
used in Pr. Man, ‘And thine angry threatening 
toward sinners is importable.’ The Rhem. NT 
uses the word in Mt 23+ ‘For they binde heavy 
burdens and importable, and put them upon men’s 
shoulders.’ Other examples are: Elyot, The 
Governour, i. 14, ‘ And all thoughe Hietro, Moses’ 
father in lawe, counsailed hym to departe his 
importable labours, in continual jugementes, unto 
the wise men that were in his company, he nat 
withstandynge styll retayned the soveraintie by 
goddis commandement’; Becon, Works, i. 53, ‘He 
alone shall tread down the wine-press, and take 
upon his back the great and importable burden of 
your sins all.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMPORTUNITY occurs only in the Parable of 
the Loaves, Lk 118 ‘ because of his importunity he 
will rise and give him as many as he needeth.’ 
The word means radically ‘difficulty of access’ 
(from portus, a harbour); but the Lat. adj. means 
‘unsuitable,’ ‘troublesome,’ ‘rude’; and the subst. 
importunitas, ‘unfitness,’ ‘insolence,’ as Cic. De Sen. 
ili. 7, ‘importunitas et inhumanitas omni etate 
molesta est.’ In the course of its history as an 
Eng. word ‘importunity’ has lost some of its force. 
Even when introduced by Tindale in 1526, it was 
scarcely strong enough to translate the Gr. dvaldea 
(T, WH avadia] of Lk 118, since that word is liter- 
ally ‘shamelessness.’ Christ spoke by contrast, not 
comparison; if shameless persistence can win a 
boon from one who is not a friend, surely we may 
offer prayer that is earnest enough to obtain our 
Father’s blessings. J. HASTINGS. 


IMPOTENT.—Impotent is ‘without strength,’ 
‘weak,’ as the Geneva tr? of Gal 49 ‘ how is it, that 

e are tourned backwarde unto impotent and 

eggerly ceremonies?’ (dcOevjs, Wye. ‘feble,’ Tirid. 
and others ‘ weak’). The word is applied in AV 
to persons who are infirm of body: Bar 6%, Ac 
148 (ddvvaros); Jn 5% 7 (dcdevetv, RV ‘sick’); Ac 49 
(dcGevijs). So Fuller, Holy Warre, i. 18, p. 28, ‘In 
which compasse (7.e. in Palestine) in David’s time 
were maintained thirteen hundred thousand men, 
besides women, children, and impotent persons’ ; 
and Holy State, ii. 19, p. 124, ‘When Religion is at 
the stake, there must be no lookers on (except im- 
potent people, who also help by their prayers), and 
every one is bound to lay his shoulders to the 
work.’ Adams contrasts it with ‘potent’ in his 
Exposition of II Peter (on 1° p. 26), ‘But is there 
nothing that God cannot do? Yes, he cannot lie, 
he cannot die, he cannot deny himself. He is for 
potent, not for impotent works.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMRAH 


IMRAH (77>:).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 79°. See 
GENEALOGY. 
IMRI (py).—4. A Judahite, 1Ch 94. 2. Father 


of Zaccur, who helped to build the wall, Neh 32. 
See GENEALOGY. 


IN.—1. ‘In’ is sometimes used in AV where we 
should now use at, as Mt 114 ‘ But I say unto you, 
That it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee’; 
but in 11 ‘But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment, than for you.’ The Gr. is é& tpépa 
kpicews in both places, and RV has ‘in the day of 
judgement’ in both. This apparent looseness is 
due to two causes: (1) the wide range of meaning 
of the Heb. prep. 2, much of which was taken up 
in NT by e&; and (2) the greater freedom about 
1611 and earlier in the use of the smaller Eng. 
prepositions. Shaks. has ‘at the day of judgment’ 
in Merry Wives, I. iii. 227, the only place in 
ene that phrase occurs; but he says in Otheldo, I. 
ii. 93— 

‘How! the Duke in council 
In this time of the night ;’ 


and Merch. of Venice, 1. iv. 1— 
* Nay, we will slink away in supper time. 


So also To 21 ‘there was a good dinner prepared 
me, in the which I sat down to eat’ (kai dvéreca 
Tov gayeiv, RV ‘and I sat down to eat’). 

2. The Heb. 2 being used for the agent and the 
instrument, and being often followed in this respect 
by the Gr. év, it is not surprising to find the instru- 
mental év represented in Eng. by ‘in’ instead of 
‘by’ or ‘through.’ So Gal 3 ‘it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator’ (dv dyyéXwy év 
xeipt weotrov, RV ‘through angels by the hand of a 
mediator’). It is difficult to decide in many places 
whether the év is instrumental or (spiritually) 
local. RV often prefers ‘in’ to AV ‘by.’ Thus 
He 11? ‘God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in (AV ‘ by’) the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in (AV ‘by’) his Son.’ 
See the Heb. Grammars and Lexicons on 3, the Gy. 
NT Grammars and Lexicons on éy, and the com- 
mentaries on the various passages, as Sanday- 
Headlam on Ro 1, Lightfoot on Gal 17% and Col 
]4- 16, Abbott on Eph 4%”; also Westcott in Lapos. 
Times, iii. 396; and cf. 1 P 38 Wye. ‘made dede in 
fleisch, but made quyk in spirit’ (so Tind. ‘ was 
kylled as pertayninge to the flesshe; but was 
quyckened in the sprete,’ AV ‘by the Spirit,’ RV 
‘in the spirit’). In 2P 1+? Wyc., Tind., and 
Rhem. have ‘in the righteousness,’ and ‘in the 
knowledge,’ but Cran. and AV ‘through,’ Geneva 
‘by.’ Aldis Wright refers to Gn 21° where AV 
and RV have ‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him 
in thine hand,’ under the influence of Heb. 3, 
though the meaning is ‘take him by the hand,’ 
and he quotes Shaks. Rich. III, Iv. i. 2— 


‘Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester.’ 


3. The Gr. prep. e/s, which expresses movement 
and corresponds with mod. Eng. ‘into’ or ‘ unto,’ 
is often translated ‘in’ (Clapperton in Preacher’s 
Magazine, viii. 499, says ‘one hundred and thirty- 
one times’). In that way some significant shades 
of meaning are lost, as in Ac 8° ‘ they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (els 7d dvoua, RV 
‘into the name’; all other versions as AV); 1 Co 
86 “God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him’ (els airév, AVm ‘for him,’ RV “unto 
him’); Eph 4° ‘Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
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God, unto a perfect man’ (els rhy évérnra . . . els 
dvdpa TéXecov, AVm ‘into the unity,’ RV ‘unto the 
unity’). In mod. Eng. ‘in’ and ‘into’ are kept 
easily apart, ‘into’ being expressive of movement, 
‘in’ of rest (though we still say ‘fall in love,’ 
‘come in question’). But in 1611 they were not 
so sharply distinguished. Thus Shaks. has (Merch. 
of Venice, V. i. 55)— 
* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 


Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears’ ; 


Rich. IIT. i. ti. 261— 
‘ But first I'll turn yon fellow in his grave’; 
and Sonnets 112— 
‘In so profound abysm I throw all care.* 


And so at an earlier time Coverdale translates Is 
52' ‘For from this tyme forth, there shal no un- 
circumcised ner uncleane person come in the.’ On 
the other hand, but more rarely, ‘into’ was used 
for ‘in,’ as Lk 15% Wye. ‘It is lijk to sourdough, 
that a womman took, and hidde it in to thre 
mesuris of mele, til al were sourid’; and Shaks. 
Tempest, 1. ii. 361— 


* Therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock.’ 


It is not surprising therefore that we should find 
‘in’ for ‘into’ frequently in AV, as Gn 432 ‘We 
cannot tell who put our money in our sacks’ (so 
RV); 5076 ‘he was put in a coffin’ (so RV); Dt 241 
‘Then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand’ (so RV); Neh 24 ‘What my 
God had put in my heart’ (RV ‘into’), Cf. Ps 
73°, Pr. Bk. ‘They come in no misfortune like 
other folk’; 136% Pr. Bk. ‘Who divided the Red 
Sea in two parts.’ 

4, ‘In’ is occasionally found for ‘on,’ as in the 
familiar example, Mt 6° ‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven’ (ws év ovpay@ Kai émt yijs, 
RV ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth’; 
‘in earth’ is probably due to Vulg. ‘in celo, et in 
terra’; it is found in all the Eng. versions). So 
Gn 1” ‘Jet fowl multiply in the earth’ (so RV); 6° 
‘in the earth’ (AV and RV), but 6° ‘on the earth’ 
(AV and RV); Wis 104 ‘ For whose cause the earth 
being drowned with the flood, wisdom again pre- 
served it, and directed the course of the righteous 
in a piece of wood of small value’ (6v’ edredods 
Evhov, Vulg. per contemptibile ligqnum, RV ‘by a 
poor piece of wood,’ Ball ‘on a paltry plank’: ‘in’ 
was probably used because the translator had the 
ark before his mind). Cf. Mt 55ding «The Sermon 
in the Mount’; Ac 134 Wye. (1388) ‘and thei 
entriden in to the synagoge in the dai of sabatis’ 
(Tind. ‘on the saboth daye’) ; Shaks. Othel/o, I. iii. 

pe 
i ‘ What in your part can you say to this?’ 
and Milton, Lycidas, 185— 
* Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.’ 

5. ‘In’ is used along with a verbal subst. to 
signify ‘in process of,’ ‘while,’ as Gn 35% ‘as her 
soul was in departing’; 2 Mac 4% ‘while those 
things were in doing’; Jn 2” ‘ Forty and six years 
was this temple in building.’ Cf. Joy, Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. p. ix), ‘he knew yat I was in 
correctynge it myselfe’; Knox, Hist. 107, ‘ While 
these things were in doing in Scotland.’ 

6. ‘In that’=because, has now gone out of use. 
It occurs Gn 312 ‘ And Jacob stole away unawares 
to Laban the Syrian, in that he told him not,’ and 
other places. Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ‘Some 
things they do in that they are men... some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded 
with error.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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Introduction. 
i. Witness of OT. 

(a) The ‘Son of David.’ 
(b) The self-manifesting J”, 
(c) The ‘Servant of J”,’ etc. 

ii. NT account of Jesus Christ. 
A, (a) Supernatural birth. 

(b) Sinlessness. 

B. (1) Christ’s lordship. 

(2) His ‘Sonship.’ 

(3) God revealed in Christ. 

(4) Unique significance attached to work and death of 
Christ. 

(5) Tradition as to historic events of Christ’s life, and 
acceptance of His Messianic claim presupposed 
by the apostolic writers. 

iii. Scriptural doctrine of the purpose and results of the In- 
carnation. 
1, Cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 
2) A crowning disclosure of God. 
3. For the restoration of man. 
Or, otherwise, Christ’s functions are distinguished 
as those of— 
(1) Prophet. 
te Priest. 
3) King. 

Literature. 

This term shortly expresses the fundamental 
fact of Christianity, as St. John describes it in 
his Gospel (1), 6 Aéyos capt éyévero. It signifies 
the act of condescension whereby the Son of God, 
Himself very God and of one substance with the 
Father, took to Himself human nature in order 
to accomplish its redemption and _ restoration. 
The NT insists upon the I. as a physical, historic 
fact (1 Jn 1°), but points for its true explanation 
to the grace, or love, of God (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 4% 19), 
The expression of St. Paul, ‘mystery of godli- 
ness’ (1 Ti 31), implies, on the other hand, that 
the redemptive action of God is beyond our 
power completely to analyze or comprehend. 
Such being the general aspect of the fact, we 
find the most comprehensive statement of it in 
the prologue to St. John’s Gospel (1178), St. John 
begins by intimating a plurality of persons within 
the Godhead; he describes the functions of 
the Logos, the objective utterance or self-ex- 
pression of Deity, in His relation to the created 
universe of which He is the author and sustainer, 
and to man, whose conscience and reason owe 
whatever illumination they possess to His presence 
and operation. St. John also teaches, as a further 
presupposition of his doctrine of the I., the occur- 
rence of a fall, or process of aversion from God, 
whereby man became subject to the power of 
‘darkness’ or moral evil. It was to recover man 
from his state of alienation, and to raise him into 
the life of divine sonship, that the Word was 
finally manifested in a human form. After being 
heralded by the witness of creation, and by the 
voice of Heb. prophecy which culminated in the 
testimony of the Baptist, the Word finally made 
His appearance within the pale of an elect people 
of God ; His manifestation, however, had a two- 
fold issue : the incarnate Word was rejected by the 
chosen nation to which, as touching His manhood 
(Ro 1°), He belonged ; on the other hand, to those 
individuals who welcomed Him and recognized His 
true nature and claim, He communicated a due 
measure of the fulness of ‘grace and truth’ which 
resided in Himself, imparting to them ‘power to 
become children of God,’ and unveiling to them 
the glory, 7.¢. the essential character and life, of 
the Most High. St. John in this passage strikes 
the keynote of many varied representations of the 
Incarnation. It was before all else a unique exhibi- 
tion of divine grace; a supreme manifestation of 
divine truth. The NT writers dwell now on one, 
now on the other, of these two aspects of the fact. 
Thus the Son is spoken of as ‘given’ (Jn 31%), or 
‘sent’ (3! 4, 1 Jn 4°, Gal 44), by the Father ; but it 
was not less true that He gave Himself (Eph 5%, 
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1 Ti 2%, Gal 2”), That which displayed the grace 
of God the Father (Tit 21'), ‘the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour’ towards man (id. 34), is also 
to be regarded as exhibiting the grace of the Son 
(2 Co 8? 134), The motive of the I. is, in short, the 
redemptive love of God. On the other hand, the 
I. was a signal manifestation of truth: a revelation 
of the divine character, supplementing and quali- 
fying that which was revealed of God in nature, 
conscience, and history. St. John says expressly 
that ‘No man hath seen God at any time; God 
only-begotten, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him’ (12%, cf. 14°). 

Such, then, is the dominant point of view from 
which NT writers regard the I.: it is an act of 
unmerited grace—a movement of divine love to- 
wards fallen man for his restoration and re-crea- 
tion; it is also a culminating moment in a pro- 
gressive and continuous self-revelation of God 
(He 1+); nor is there any hesitation in identi- 
fying this divine movement with the historic 
career of Jesus Christ. Historically, however, 
the recognition of His higher nature started from 
the acknowledgment of His Messiahship. He 
was first recognized as one whose advent had 
been foretold, and awaited with eager expectation, 
for a period of many centuries; as the promised 
seed of Abraham in whom all families of the earth 
were to be blessed (Gn 12%). Jesus Christ did, in 
fact, claim to fulfil and satisfy the hopes and 
anticipations to which successive prophets had 
given utterance. In ‘the fulness of time’ (Gal 4%) 
He appeared, to crown the hopes of the elect people 
from whom, as touching the flesh, He sprang. It 
is accordingly necessary to briefly summarize the 
testimony of OT to the fact of the Incarnation. 

i. Witness of OT.—There are elements in the 
theological conceptions of OT which prepare the 
mind for the mystery of a divine IL, e.g. the 
doctrine that man is made in God’s image (Gn 1”), 
and is capable of intercourse and union with God. 
Thus Ezk 1°° implies that man’s bodily structure 
was essentially adapted to represent the form of 
Deity ; and the revelation of God in nature (Ps 
191 etc.) would suggest the possibility of His self- 
manifestation under the form of human nature, 
Further, the so-called ‘Theophanies’ of OT— 
the manifestations of J”s presence in a created 
‘angel’ — point in the same direction. Again, 
the ascription by OT of various titles, func- 
tions, and relationships to the Godhead, served 
to prepare the Jewish mind for the Christian 
doctrine of a triune Deity, which is necessarily 
connected with that of the Incarnation. Further, 
the striking personification of the divine Wisdom 
which meets us in such passages as Pr 8% (cf. 
Wis 7% §l+ 185%) seems to anticipate St. John’s 
doctrine of the creative Logos, or St. Paul’s teach- 
ing in passages like Col 1-9, Of special import- 
ance, however, is the witness of prophecy, the 
‘Messianic hope’ being at its root an anticipation 
of the union of divine and human attributessin 
a single personality. The main points of Messianic 
doctrine may be summarized as follows: In its 
earliest stages prophecy is vague and indetermin- 
ate. Starting with the promise recorded in Gn 3", 
it points to a victory of the woman’s seed over 
the evil principle represented by the serpent, the 
‘seed’ being afterwards more precisely described 
as ‘the seed of Abraham,’ in whom all the nations 
of the earth are to be blessed (Gn 12? 1818 2218 etc.). 
The tribe of Judah is indicated in Gn 49! as the 
future depositary of sovereignty over the nations 
(cf. Nu 24”), The passage Dt 18 contributes a 
further element to the Messianic idea, viz. the 
notion of a prophetic mediator between God and 
His people, probably in a comparatively late liter- 
ary form giving expression to the hopes and ideas 
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which the career and work of Moses had suggested. 
For it is noticeable, in regard to the Messianic 
hope in its earlier stages, that the actual history 
of Isr. itself ee birth to Messianic conceptions, 
e.g. the Exodus from Egypt helped to give form 
and colour to the national expectations of future 
deliverance from foes and oppressors; the rise of 
prophecy and of the kingdom suggested the image 
of an ideal prophet and a righteous king. At any 
rate, it is in the early period of the kingdom that 
the Messianic hope takes a clear and definite shape. 

(a) The oracle, 2 S 7516 (cf. Pss 2. 89. 132), points 
to a future descendant of David whose throne is 
to be everlasting, and who is to stand in a unique 
relation to God as His ‘Son.’ This title, solemnly 
transferred from the nation (Ex 4”) to the king, 
implies that the ‘Son of David’ is to be henceforth 
regarded as the representative of the chosen nation. 
This oracle is specially important as determining the 
scope and future direction of Heb. prophecy. In the 
prophets and psalmists we find successive pictures 
of a monarch who is extolled either as a warrior 
victorious over Judah’s foes (Ps 2), or as a royal 
bridegroom taking to himself the daughter of an 
alien people (Ps 45), or as a monarch reigning in 
righteousness and peace (Ps 72), and blessed with 
signal marks of divine favour, length of days and 
perpetual communion with God (Pss 21. 61). These 
predictions of an ideal ruler culminate during the 
crisis of the struggle with Assyria. Thus Am 
94-15 points to the revival of David’s house as 
Judah’s last remaining hope; Hos 1 3° goes 
further, and foretells the appearance of a second 
David. Mic 5* directs the thoughts of the faith- 
ful to Bethlehem, the original home of the Davidic 
family, and predicts its future greatness as the 
birthplace of the Messianic deliverer. Isaiah de- 
scribes the Messiah’s righteous rule, directed and 
inspired by the Spirit of J” (11), and dwells on the 
glory and peace of the city which Messiah chooses 
as his metropolis (4. 32, cf. Zec 9%). Indeed it may 
be said that at this period (c. 750-700) the Davidic 
monarch becomes the central figure of prophecy ; 
and Ro 1° shows that the Davidie descent of 
Christ was ever regarded as an essential element 
in the Messianic claim (cf. Ac 2°, 2 Ti 28), and 
our Lord Himself bears witness to the current 
belief that Christ was ‘the son of David’ in 
Mk 12°. 

(6) Closely connected, however, with this con- 
ception is another, viz. that of a personal advent 
of J” to set up His throne in Zion, as the Judge 
and Saviour of His people. This thought indeed 
(Am 4! ete., Is 2. 32, etc.) is not actually com- 
bined with the picture of a Davidic king ; the figure 
of the son of David is nowhere identified with the 
self-manifesting J”. Both elements enter into the 
general current of Messianic thought, but they 
find fulfilment and mutual adjustment only in 
the person of Jesus Christ. In Ezk 341-*4 we 
find an instance of the juxtaposition of the two 
ideas. In this and in other instances it is evident 
that there were parallel streams of prediction 
which, owing to necessary limitations in the pro- 
phetic faculty, were not brought into combination. 

(c) New elements were added to the Messianic 
picture by the prophets of the pre-Chald. and 
exilic period (700-538). The most impressive of 
these is the wonderful conception of the ‘servant 
of J”, the representative of the faithful remnant 
of God’s chosen people, who by his vicarious suffer- 
ings makes atonement for their transgressions, and 
by his loyal fulfilment of the divine mission en- 
trusted to him becomes the ‘light of the Gentiles’ 
and the missionary of the nations, so accomplish- 
ing in his own person the ideal functions of the 
chosen people (Is 40-66, passim). In the post-ex. 
period of prophecy the priestly and mediatorial 
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work of the coming Messiah rises into prominence 
(Ps 110) together with his relation to humanity at 
large as ‘the Branch’ (Zec 38 6”, cf. Jer 23° and 
the phrase ‘Son of Man,’ Dn 7). At the same 
time is indicated his close relation to J’. He is 
called J”’s ‘fellow’ (Zec 137), His ‘angel’ (Mal 33), 
one in whom J” Himself is pierced (Zec 121), 
Such expressions are to be compared with earlier 
passages which they elucidate or develope: e.g. 
the prophecy of Immanuel (Is 74), or of the king 
whose name ‘ shall be called J” is our righteousness’ 
(Jer 23°-%, cf. Is 96). The deepest and most per- 
manent element pervading the varied imagery of 
the prophets is the thought of the advent of J” 
Himself to judge, redeem, and govern His people, 
and to sanctify them by the bestowal of His Spirit 
(Ezk 367-7 37*7). The Redeemer who should come 
to Zion would be Himself divine (cf. Is 591%2°).* 
See MESSIAH. 

ii. NT account of Jesus Christ. — A. It was 
through experience of the Manhood and human 
life of Christ that men gradually arrived at the 
recognition of a higher nature, of which the lower 
was only a veil. Thus the preaching of the I. 
began with an appeal to facts and incidents open 
to ordinary observation ; Jesus Christ was first 
known as ‘a man’ (Ac 2”), and NT lays special 
stress on the verity and completeness of His man- 
hood. The Gospels describe His birth (Mt 138%, 
Lk 2°#-), His growth ‘in wisdom and stature’ (Lk 
2°%), His liability to the ordinary and innocent 
infirmities of human nature, e.g. hunger (Lk 4°, 
Mk 112”), weariness (Jn 4°), thirst (Jn 47 19°8), pain 
and weakness (cf. He 57), death. His body was 
subject to ordinary conditions of nurture and de- 
velopment; it was the apt instrument of creaturely 
service and obedience to the will of God (He 10°”), 
and of self-sacrifice on behalf of His fellow-men 
(Mt 267). The soul of Christ was subject to 
human affections and emotions: compassion (Mt 
9°65), love (Mk 10?!, Jn 115), grief (Jn 11°, Lk 194), 
fear and anguish (Lk 22, cf. He 5’), anger (Mk 
3°, Jn 2). He had a true human will (Jn 6%, Mt 
26°), which, however, is described as ever sub- 
jecting itself to the guidance of the divine will. 
This subjection necessarily implied the possibility 
of temptation, and of painful effort of will (Mt 
26%, Lk 22”), so that ‘ He learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered’ (He 58). Finally, Jesus 
Christ possessed a human spirit (Lk 2” 107, Jn 
11°, Mk 8), which was apparently the seat or 
sphere of His divine personality (Ro 14), and which 
in the hour of death He commended into the hands 
of God (Lk 23%). After death this human spirit of 
Christ, divinely ‘ quickened’ (1 P 3}8), is found to 
have preached the gospel to certain of the departed 
(ib. 48), 

Thus the humanity of Jesus Christ was real and 
complete. He was made like His brethren in all 
things (cf. He 21”) ; ‘in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin’ (2b. 41°). On the other 
hand, there is nothing in Scripture to support the 
idea that Christ’s humanity was docetic or unreal, 
or that He failed to undergo a real human experi- 
ence. In all the main conditions of human life He 
was on a level with His fellow-men ; a partaker of 
flesh and blood (ib. 24); submitting to a life of 
hard toil, poverty, suffering, moral conflict with 
keen and varied temptation, alternations of success 
and failure, honour and dishonour, favour and dis- 
repute. Specially noteworthy is the fact that 
Christ’s life was one of continual prayer (Mt 14%, 
Mk 1%, Lk 32 516 929 994, Jn 11% etc.). It is 


* The Messianic beliefs of the period between 165 and our 
Lord’s birth do not come within the scope of this article. A 
brief survey of them will be found in Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, 
§ 7. See also Schiirer, HJP § 29; Drummond, The Jewish 
Messiah ; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 
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in virtue of a general similarity of conditions that 
Christ is described as the ‘captain of faith’ (He 
12’), i.e. He exhibited those very virtues which are 
appropriate to man’s creaturely condition: trust, 
reverence, submission, faith, obedience. For the 
same reason He is pointed to as the true pattern 
of manhood (Jn 13”, 1 Jn 2°, 1 P27), Heis the 
great exemplar of peeaeee because the circum- 
stances of His life and probation were, speaking 
broadly, similar to those of ordinary men. He 
was found in outward guise or fashion as a man 
(Ph 27) ; on a level with other men ‘in all points’ 
that can fall under human observation, ‘ yet with- 
out sin’ (He 4, 2 Co 571, 1 Jn 3°). 

This brings us to two points in which, according 
to NT, Jesus Christ was different from other men: 
(a) He was supernaturally born, (6) He was without 
sin. 

(a) The birth of Christ is described by Mt and 
Lk. They tell us that He was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit (see p. 405°), without the intervention of a 
human father (Mt 1°, Lk 1%). By the operation 
of the ‘creator Spirit’ the ‘Word was made flesh.’ It 
is to be observed that this account of the birth is not 
contradicted, but rather suggested, by the teaching 
of other NT writers. ThusSt. John speaks of Christ 
as 6 dvwOev épxduevos (Jn 3*), and St. Paul calls Him 
‘the second man from heaven’ (1 Co 15%’), a phrase 
which evidently describes the origin of the second 
Adam in contrast to that of the first. Further, as 
has been already observed, NT speaks of Christ as 
sinless, holy, sanctified by God (Jn 10%) ; ‘ knowing 
no sin’ (2 Co ae) o holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separated from sinners’ (He 75) ; ‘a lamb without 
spot and blemish’ (1 P 1); ‘the righteous one’ 
(1 Jn 2}, ef. Ac 314 224), True, He appeared ‘in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin’ (Ro 83, cf. Ph 2’), i.e. 
He took the very flesh which had been the instru- 
ment of human sin, but in assuming it He purified 
it from the sinful taint: * His flesh was, in fact, 
‘like’ ours, inasmuch as it was flesh ; but it was 
only ‘like,’ for it was also sinless. Christ, then, was 
without sin, and NT suggests a close connexion 
between His sinlessness and His miraculous birth 
by constantly representing Christ as the Head or 
First Principle of a new race (dpx7, Col 138), ‘the 
firstborn among many brethren’ (Ro 8”), the 
“second Adam’ (Ro 5!4, 1 Co 15), the ‘new man’ 
(Eph 2), Thus the tradition of the Church which 
first meets us in Mt and Lk is corroborated to 
some extent by antecedent considerations. If NT 
writers are correct in representing Jesus Christ as 
a new moral creation, it might be asked whether 
this new creation can have involved anything short 
of anew mode of generation. ‘Must not the physical 
generation of the second Adam have been such as 
to involve at once His community with our nature 
and His exemption from it?’+ If, in fact, Jesus 
Christ was what NT writers believed Him to 
be, a pre-existent being, the narrative of the 
virginal birth would have antecedent credibility. 
‘The chief ground,’ says Prof. Stanton, ‘on which 
thoughtful Christian believers are ready to accept 
it [the miraculous birth] is that, believing in the 
personal indissoluble union between God and man 
in Jesus Christ, the miraculous birth of Jesus 
seems to them the only fitting accompaniment of 
this union, and so to speak the natural expression 
of it in the order of outward facts.’?+ If it be re- 
joined that the ‘fact of its necessity from a 
doctrinal point of view would tend to the forma- 
tion of a legend,’ it may with equal justice be 
urged that the evangelists’ account of the birth 
testifies to the early prevalence of the belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. The ultimate reason, in fact, 

* Cf. Sanday-Headlam on Romans, ad loc. 
t Gore, Dissertations, p. 66. 
t The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, p. 376 f. 
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for belief in this, asin all the other miraculous occur- 
rences recorded in the Gospel, is faith in the higher 
nature of Jesus Christ. What Augustine says of 
the Gospel miracles strictly applies to the super- 
natural birth of Christ: Mirum non esse debet a 
Deo factum miraculum .. . Magis gaudere et 
admirari debemus quia Dominus noster et salvator 
Jesus Christus homo factus est, quam quod diwina 
inter homines fecit.* The accounts of miracles, it 
must be remembered, were written for those who 
were already Christians, i.c. who already believed 
in Christ as a superhuman person. The Gospels 
were not primarily intended to create such a belief; 
they rather presuppose it. _ ; 

() The sinlessness of Christ appears at first sight 
to conflict with the possibility of His bemg 
tempted. Wehave, however, already noticed that 
NT describes Christ as liable to temptation (Mt 4, 
Lk 4, esp. He 4%, Lk 22%) ; but it never allows us 
to suppose that He suffered from any disordered 
affections, any inward propensity tosin. He had 
no illicit desires, no discord between the flesh and 
the spirit ;+ sin could have no enticing or illusive 
power in His case (Ja 14) ; He had no affinity for 
sin, no experimental knowledge of it (1 Jn 3°, 2 Co 
52). On the other hand, He possessed in their 
perfection and integrity all those human faculties 
and senses to which moral temptation appeals,—all 
necessary and innocent affections and instincts to 
which some things appear naturally desirable, 
others naturally repugnant. Accordingly, He was 
capable of being tempted: for ‘if the highest 
virtue does not exclude that instinct inseparable 
from humanity, to which pain is an object of 
dread, and pleasure of desire, which prefers ease 
and quiet to tumult and vexation, the regard and 
esteem of others to their scorn and aversion ; to 
which ill-requited toil or experienced unkindness 
are sources of corroding anguish and depression : 
then every conjuncture which presents but one of 
these objects of dread as the concomitant of doing 
God’s will, or associates one of their desirable 
opposites with neglect or disobedience,—every such 
conjuncture must produce a conflict between duty 
and these necessary instincts of humanity sufficient 
to constitute temptation in the strictest sense.’= 
Christ, then, could be really tempted ; He felt the 
pressure of moral evil ; He experienced the pain of 
resistance to it, and He endured, He remained 
stedfast even under the full weight of manifold 
difficulties. There is nothing in the Gospels to 
warrant the idea suggested by John Damascene 
that ‘He repelled the assaults of the enemy like 
smoke.’ They rather suggest that the strength 
conferred on His human nature by the Divine 
Spirit was ‘infallibly sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, to sustain Him in His conflict, and bear 
Him through the fearful strife.’§ He verily 
‘suffered being tempted’; He was made morally 
‘perfect through sufferings’ (He 2-18 59). In the 
power of the Divine Spirit (Lk 41 4, Mk 1") He was 
enabled to prevail over the tempter, but it was 
by a hate of moral struggle ending in victory ; 
indeed the writer of Rev seems to summarily 
describe the human life of Christ as a continuous 
victory ovenevil (Rev 5° 6? 19", ef. Jn 16°), 

With the above significant exception NT depicts 
Jesus Christ as one who shared in all points the 
nature of man. He was (to use a later theological 
term) ‘consubstantial’ with men. Accordingly, the 
general conditions of His human life enable Him 


* In Joh. Tract. xvii. 

t Aug. Op. imperyf. c. Jul. iv. c. 57: ‘Christus ergo nulla illicita 
concupivit, quia discordiam carnis et spiritus qu in hominis 
naturam ex prevaricatione primi hominis vertit, prorsus ille 
non habuit, qui de spiritu et virgine non per concupiscentiam 
carnis est natus.’ 

{ Mill, Five Sermons on the Temptation, p. 35. 

§ Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, p. 269. 
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to be the perfect pattern of human goodness (see 
below, p. 4669). ea indeed there are facts re- 
corded in the Gospels which plainly indicate that 
Christ underwent a real human development, moral 
and mental, and that He was even subject to some 
necessary human limitations in respect of know- 
ledge. At this point it is necessary to touch on 
these points only so far as they concern the per- 
fection of Christ’s humanity. Morally, then, Christ 
is said to have developed; He grew in wisdom (Lk 
2°?) ; He was ‘made perfect’ ; ‘He learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered’ (He 2° 58). There 
were some qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of His high-priestly functions which He acquired 
through the moral discipline of actual human 
experience, esp. the graces of sympathy (He 2” 4% 
57), patience, faith (cf. Westcott on He 127). He 
was perfected in the sense that He was pro- 
gressively educated by His human experience ; He 
became a consummate ‘leader of salvation’ (He 
21), a perfect high priest (ib. vii. 28). Further, 
Christ is represented as subject, at least in some 
degree, to ordinary laws of mental growth and 
development. ‘He advanced (mpoéxorrev) in wis- 
dom’ as well as in stature (Lk 2°), Occasions are 
mentioned on which He expresses surprise (Mt 8", 
Mk 6°); and He also appears at times to desire 
information as to matters of fact (Mk 9, Jn 11*4, 
ef. Mt 21%, Mk 11%). Finally, in regard to one 
special point He professes ignorance (Mk 13%). 

rom these phenomena it may be inferred that 
Christ’s human faculties, supernaturally exalted 
and illuminated though they were by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, were yet subject to limitation ; 
and so far the impression produced by the records, 
that Christ lived as very man among men, is 
further strengthened. The Synop. Gospels especi- 
ally portray a real human life and character ; they 
present to faith as its immediate object the figure 
of a true man, ‘the man Christ Jesus’ (1 Ti 2’, cf. 
Jn 8”), 

B. Besides giving ample evidence of their belief 
in the real manhood of the historical person Jesus 
Christ, NT writers endeavour in different ways 
to express their sense of something transcendent 
and superhuman in His personality. There is no 
question, it may be observed, in regard to the 
actual belief of the apostles themselves, which may 
be gathered from their Epistles. The importance 
of the Gospels is that they describe the way in 
which this belief was arrived at. Speaking 
broadly, the apostles believed that in the histori- 
cal Christ a pre-existent being had manifested 
Himself,* a being to whom belonged the dignity of 
a unique divine sonship. This common belief is 
by no means equally prominent in all the apostolic 
Epistles ; but it is always latent, and even where 
not expressed it is usually implied in the attributes 
or functions ascribed to Christ. This belief, then, 
wasslowly and hesitatingly reached by successive 
steps which can be traced with some clearness in 
the Gospel narrative. The Gospels record those 
utterances of Christ which suggested the idea of 
His higher nature. He Himself proposed the 
question to His disciples, ‘Whom say men that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’ (Mt 16%); He Himself ascribed 
to His own person a particular significance (e.g. 
Mt 1097); He pointed men to Himself, and the 
Gospels record the effect on His hearers of Christ’s 
utterances. They describe the moral authority of 
His teaching (Mt 7”, Mk 1°’, Lk 4%), the impression 
produced by His personality, the claim He put 
forward to forgive sins (Mt 97°, Lk 5”-*4), to judge 
men according to their personal relation to Him- 
self (Mt 77), to revise, expand, interpret the 
Mosaic Law (Mt 57® 128 194), to be the giver of 


* Notice the use of the vb. ¢guvepodcdxs in relation to the 
Incarnation, e.g. 1 Ti 316, 1 P 120, 1 Jn 39. 8, 
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rest to the burdened soul (Mt 11°), to be an object 
of devotion to the heart of man superseding all 
other interests (Mt 10°’, Lk 1425), There can be no 
serious doubt, moreover, that Christ claimed to be 
the Messiah. In calling Himself ‘the Son of Man’ 
He adopted a title which indisputably involved 
Messianic pretensions. Further, He claimed to 
stand in a unique relation to God; although He 
very rarely applies to Himself the title ‘Son of 
God,’ He never disclaims it ; on occasions of ex- 
ceptional urgency He refuses to disown it (Mt 1616 
26) ; indeed, He habitually speaks of God as ‘my 
Father’ (Mt 23 times), and He attributes to Him- 
self powers and prerogatives which imply coequality 
with God. He exercises sovereign authority over 
souls, claiming them as His own, and putting 
forward that jealous, exclusive claim which can 
rightfully belong only to the Creator Himself (Mt 
107 , Lk 106, Mt 24 13%, Lk 213), He promises 
to bestow the Holy Spirit (Mt 10, Lk 12”, cf. 212); 
He speaks of Himself as having given a commission 
to the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 234, cf. Lk 
11%). Finally, in one solemn passage common to 
Mt and Lk, He claims an exclusive knowledge of 
the Father (Mt 1177, Lk 10”), and an exclusive 
power of manifesting Him. On the other hand, the 
negative consideration is important, that although 
Christ is the preacher of humility, repentance, 
conversion, and the vehement rebuker of Pharisaic 
self-righteousness, He never betrays any conscious- 
ness of guilt, such as OT prophets frequently 
exhibit, nor any sense of a personal need of re- 
conciliation with God. 

But the Gospels do not merely preserve char- 
acteristic utterances of Christ, they describe the 
process of apostolic beliefin Him. We can trace 
more or less distinctly the successive stages 
through which the faith of the apostles advanced 
to the point of acknowledging the higher, or pre- 
existent personality of Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
seems, indeed, to serve, among other purposes, that 
of depicting the development of faith. To sum up 
briefly the gist of the evangelic testimony: it 
would seem that the apostles discerned in Jesus 
Christ first a Teacher or Rabbi sent from God, 
then successively the expected Messiah, the Holy 
One, the Lord of nature, the searcher of hearts, 
the revealer of God, the supreme example of 
suffering love, the conqueror of death, the Son of 
God. Faith, finally, bows before Him as ‘ Lord and 
God’ (Jn 20%). This point is arrived at only after 
a long and heart-searching discipline of suspense 
and hesitation ; but it unquestionably represents 
the final answer of the apostles to a question which 
was morally inevitable, and which, as a matter of 
fact, had been repeatedly and openly raised,—the 
question ‘who is this?’ (Mt 21, Lk 5% 7% 99; ef. 
Mt 8”, Mk 4#, Lk 8%). The ultimate answer 
seems to have been based on a number of con- 
vergent considerations: on the effect of Christ’s 
personality, and the ‘ self-evidencing ’ power of His 
appeal to heart and conscience, on the superhuman 
claims which His teaching disclosed, and on the 
symbolic acts of power by which He at once illus- 
trated and authenticated His teaching. For much 
of the evidential importance of the Gospel miracles 
depends on their moral character. ‘They are in 
keeping with all that Christ reveals of God’s 
nature and attributes. They are exactly such 
phenomena as we should expect in a universe In 
which physical forces are subordinated to righteous 
law and a purpose of grace. They reveal power, 
but the power is that of righteous will; and 
they are symbolic of the redemptive action of God 
which the doctrine of Christ proclaims. But what 
finally crowned and justified the faith of the 
apostles was the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from death. Their testimony is concentrated on 
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this fact, the real occurrence of which alone ex- 
plains their spiritual transformation and the sted- 
fastness of their belief in face of hostile opinion. 
The apostles seem to have recognized, some more 
ances than others, but all sooner or later, that 
the resurrection was in fact inevitable, Christ being 
what He claimed to be. It afforded a key to the 
entire life ; it was the ground of a final assurance 
that under the veil of mortal flesh the eternal Son 
of God Himself had ‘tabernacled’ among men (Jn 
144), It was the supreme revelation to the apostles 
of the glory of the Divine Word, who, as man, had 
lived and conversed with them on earth. It was 
the starting-point of a new and higher life, and of 
a more exalted faith. The resurrection followed 
by the ascension ‘declared,’ determined, or proved 
Jesus Christ (Ro 14) to be, not merely the promised 
Messiah and ‘the Lord’ to whom all power was 
given in heaven and earth (Mt 2818), but a heavenly 
being who had been manifested in a human form, 
and had returned into the divine glory whence He 
originally came. Thenceforth Jesus Christ became 
an object of worship, and the gospel of redemption 
preached by the apostles had His person for its 
central theme (Ac 28%). 

Such, then, seems to have been the conception of 
Christ to which the apostles were led by their long 
intercourse with Him. When, however, we turn to 
the apostolic teaching in regard to Christ’s higher 
nature, we cannot fail to recognize a striking 
diversity of treatment. All the writers are at one 
in their general conception of the I. as a supreme 
self-manifestation of God; but we seem to trace, 
not only a certain advance in clearness of percep- 
tion, corresponding to differences of phraseology 
(e.g. contrast the OT Messianic title wats in Ac 4*7 
with Aédyos in St. John’s Gospel), but to a certain 
extent distinct aspects of Christ’s person.* These 
must be recognized even though they form no 
sufficient basis for the idea of radically different 
and mutually exclusive types of NT Christology— 
‘adoptianist,’ ‘pneumatic,’ etc. Thus (1) the simple 
objective view of Christ as fulfilling in His person 
and life the OT Messianic expectations is charac- 
teristic of St. James and St. Peter; (2) the earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul estimate Christ’s person from 
the side of anthropology : man’s yearning for re- 
conciliation and union with God finds its satisfac- 
tion in Christ ; (3) a more transcendental treatment 
of Christ’s person marks the later Pauline and 
Johannine writings; they deal with cosmological 
and mystical aspects of the Incarnation. And it 
must be remembered that ‘ between the clear-sighted 
apostle of the Gentiles and the straitest of [Jewish 
or Ebionite] zealots there lay every conceivable 
gradation of intermediate positions.’+ But the 
apostles themselves seem to have a fundamental 
bond of union in their belief about Christ as one 
who may be worshipped, and whose name may be 
co-ordinated with that of God. It cannot be shown 
that St. Paul taught anything about Christ that 
was not implied in the belief of his fellow-apostles ; 
but we must remember that ‘what to them was 
the result of their belief in Christ, was to him the 
starting-point from which logical conclusions were 
seen to follow, practical applications made, in every 
direction.’ 

What, then, was the earliest conception of Christ’s 
higher nature current in the Church? We turn to 
Ac, and find that the earliest preaching of Christ 
is naturally conditioned by conceptions of God 


* Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, § 11. 3, rightly remarks, ‘ Wesent- 
liche Verschiedenheiten in der religidsen Schitzung Christi 
- sint tberhaupt nicht zu konstatieren .. . verschieden 
aber hat man diese Hinzigartigkeit Jesu zu erklaren versucht.’ 
+ Robertson, Athanasius [Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, 
ser. ii], Introd. p. xxii. 
t Loofs, Z.c., ‘Anrufung Christi... ist... 
das praktische Korrelat des Pridikats zipios.’ 
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already current among those to whom the gospel 
message was proclaimed. St. Peter is a Jew 
speaking to Jews, to whom any unqualified declara- 
tion of Christ’s Deity or pce tee would have 
appeared perplexing, and even blasphemous. We 
notice in his preaching an avoidance of the phrase 
vids Oeod (contrast Mt 161%) ; his starting-point is the 
well-known historical figure, the facts of whose 
life, ministry, and recent passion were notorious 
in Jerus. (Ac 2” 3 419 5% 1097), St. Peter dwells 
repeatedly on the exaltation of One who had been 
knownasman. This man, ‘approved of God’ (2”), 
bearing all the marks of God’s commissioned 
‘servant’ (ais, 3%, cf. Is 52"), manifesting clear 
tokens of divine unction, was ‘made’ by God 
‘both Lord and Christ’ (2%). The main points in 
St. Peter’s preaching which would naturally strike 
a Jewish audience would be (1) his references to 
the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy in Christ 
(273% 322 411), for we must remember that to Jewish 
ears the very title ‘Messiah’ would imply a super- 
human being; (2) his insistence on the resurrection 
as at once the seal of Christ’s divine unction and 
mission (2°? 3! 41° 531, cf. 13°), and a decisive mani- 
festation of the glory of His person. The resur- 
rection had proclaimed Him ‘prince of life’ (3%), 
source of spiritual blessing and power (3°°), ‘ prince 
and saviour’ (5*1), ‘judge of quick and dead’ (10%). 
Speaking generally, the same point of view is 
characteristic of St. Peter’s lst Epistle. He regards 
Christ as the exalted man, enthroned at God’s 
right hand, and bestowing the gift of the regene- 
rating Spirit (1 P 1%). Christ is One whose human 
acts and sufferings have preternatural virtue ; who 
is destined to judge mankind (4°); who is the 
author of Messianic salvation, ‘ both in its negative 
aspect as a rescuing from the wrath under which 
the whole world is lying, and in its positive aspect 
as the imparting of eternal life.* On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether the two passages 1 
and *° necessarily imply the doctrine of Christ’s 
piso ere! With St. Peter we may couple St. 

ames and St. Jude, each of whom calls himself 
‘slave of Christ.’ St. James even speaks of Christ 
as ‘Lord of glory’ (2), and looks for His appear- 
ance in judgment (5*°); he also uses language 
(128-21) implying that in Christ is revealed a prin- 
ciple of supernatural power which the law was 
unable to bestow (cf. Ro 8°). 

On the whole, it may be taken for granted that 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, together with his lst 
Ep. and the Epp. of St. James and St. Jude, present 
us with the general conception of Christ current 
in the earliest apostolic age. By the first Christians 
Christ was regarded as the promised Messias, 
whose mission had been sealed by His resurrection 
and exaltation, and in whom the Jewish expecta- 
tions concerning the ‘kingdom of God,’ and an- 
ticipations of future ‘salvation,’ were spirituall 
fulfilled. There can be little doubt that both these 
ideas (‘the kingdom’ and ‘salvation’) were coloured 
by Jewish preconceptions. There was, for instance; 
a widespread expectation of the speedy second 
coming of Christ—an idea which seems, indeed, to 
have been shared by the apostles themselves. But, 
at any rate, the conception of Christ just indicated 
formed the starting-point, so to speak, for the 
deeper conceptions of St. Paul, the writer of He, 
and St. John. In proceeding to gather up the 

* Sanday-Headlam on Ro 116, 

} See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. appendix i. Harnack 
believes in regard to 1 P 118 that the writer holds to the old 
Jewish conception of ‘pre-existence,’ i.e. predestination in the 
counsels of God. Christ ‘ was manifested in these last days for 
our sake, that is, He is now visibly what He already was before 
God. What is meant here is not an incarnation, but a revelation’ 
[Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 322]. The passage l11f may refer to the 
prophets either of the old or of the new dispensation, but 


secon ling to the usual interpretation the OT prophets are 
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main christological theses of the apostolic teaching 
regarded as a whole, we are for the most part, but 
not exclusively, dependent on these last-mentioned 
writers. 

_ The following points appear to be of main 
importance: (1) The conception of Christ’s Lord- 
ship. The name xépios meets us in St. Peter’s 
sermons, in Ja and Jude, in Jn and Rev, and 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, passim. The word does 
not necessarily imply Divinity,* but in NT 
it meets us in contexts and connexions which, 
taken together, involve the ascription of Deity to 
Christ. The ‘Lordship’ of Christ means His 
eee in the sphere of nature and in that 
of grace. ‘Tio Christ belongs a lordship which He 
has merited by His life of creaturely service and 
obedience (Ro 109, 1 Co 12, 2 Co 45). He is supreme 
over the universe and over His Church (Col 12%}, 
Ph 21), Christians belong to Him (Ro 148, 1 Co 
3%); they are ‘under law to Christ’ (1 Co 9%, 
Gal 6). He is the fountainhead of all grace, 
authority, disciplinary and ministerial power (1 Co 
Open COMOSISL): e is to be awaited as judge 
(2 Co 5”). St. Paul applies to Christ OT Jahweh 
passages (e.g. Ro 108=J1 2; cf. Ro 104-8, 1 Co 2% 
1072) ; he ascribes to Him the absolute title 6 xdpuos 
(1 Co 16%, 2 Co 14 11%! 128, Ro 144), and in one 
passage, which is of the nature of a climax, he uses 
an even stronger expression, ‘ God over all blessed 
for evermore’ (Ro 9°). + 

(2) Parallel to the idea of lordship is that of 
Sonship. Christ is vids 6eo8—a recognized title of 
Messiah, which, like xépuos, is often illustrated by its 
context ; often by other characteristic NT phrases 
with which it is closely associated. The ‘Sonship’ 
of Christ is spoken of as unique (6 iécos vids, Ro 8% ; 
3 éaurod vids, 1b. 8°; povoyeryns, Jn 18, 1 Jn 49), i.e. 
it is not ascribed to Christ merely as a Messianic 
title, but as connoting a personal relationship to 
God. The phrase is used in contexts which imply 
a literal pre-existence ; the Son of God is ‘sent’ 
(Ro 8°, Gal 44, 1 Jn 4° 14); He ‘comes’ (1 Jn 4? 5° 
5°); He was originally an inhabitant of heaven 
(1 Co 154”); the I. was a change of state in the life 
of a pre-existent being, of the Word Himself 
(Jn 18), of One who is essentially ‘spirit’ (2 Co 
317).t The ‘Sonship’ of Christ is thus defined, and 
acquires a new significance. It is not merely 
‘ethical,’ z.e. such as any man may acquire by 
moral affinity to God; nor merely theocratic ; it 
denotes a special, unique, incommunicable relation- 
ship (Jn_ 10°), Hence, especially in St. Paul’s 
earlier Epistles (Th, Ro, Co, Gal), a position is 
habitually assigned to Christ which inevitably 
implies His real Deity. He is co-ordinated with 
God in greetings and farewells (e.g. 2 Th 1?, 2 Co 
134). He is the source of St. Paul’s apostolate 
(Gal 11) ; the agent or mediator in creation (1 Co 8°) 
and in redemptive history (1 Co 104). The I. was, 
in fact, an act of self-abnegation whereby a life of 
creaturely limitations was accepted in exchange 
for the glories of heaven (2 Co 8°, Gal 4+). 

In two passages of later Epp. these christological 
thoughts are more fully developed. In Ph 25" St. 
Paul deals with the method of man’s redemption. 
Christ is set forth as the example of one who fore- 
goes prerogatives that might be claimed, and 
renounces for a season a state of divine glory, 
bliss, and sovereignty which was His by natural 
right. The passage exhibits specially the original 
divine dignity, the unity, and the continuous action 


* See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 14. 

+See the careful note on this passage in Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, pp. 233-238. They adopt this rendering ‘with some 
slight, but only slight, hesitation.’ 

t ‘The Lord is the Spirit.’ . . . ‘It is with this most original 
conception of the divine essence of Jesus Christ that we must 
associate the fact of His pre-existence’ (Sabatier, The Apostle 
Paul (tr. by Hellier], p. 332). 


of the person who passed voluntarily from a state 
of heavenly bliss to a condition of creaturely 
servitude and suffering. This process St. Paul 
speaks of as one of self-emptying (éaurdv éxévwoer, 
5") ; it was an action by which a being, possessing 
the attributes of Deity itself, took upon Himself 
conditions non-natural to Deity, while continuing 
in a real sense to be what He was before. The 
reward of His self-sacrificing ‘obedience’ (58; cf. 
Ro 5”) was exaltation according to an essential 
law of divine action. In the human nature which 
He vouchsafed to assume, He was raised to the 
throne of divine lordship as the object of universal 
worship. In Col 1° St. Paul deals with the 
cosmic significance of the I. of the Son. As the 
‘image of the invisible God,’ He occupies a position 
of unique pre-eminence and sovereignty, both over 
the physical universe and over the new or moral 
creation, the Church of redeemed humanity. He 
is the essential mediator in nature, the ‘firstborn of 
all creation,’ i.e. prior to creation, and sovereign 
over it; in relation to history He is the inheritor 
of the Messianic promises (Ps 89); in relation to 
the Church He is the essential mediator in the 
sphere of grace, the firstborn from the dead, the 
fountainhead and principle of a new supernatural 
life. In this majestic statement St. Paul seems to 
unfold a conception essentially identical with that 
of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 

(3) In Christ God reveals Himself; in Him man 
is able to discern the character and nature of ‘the 
invisible God’ (Col 1%), The word eixéy in the 
passage here quoted is found in an earlier Epistle 
(2 Co 44). It may be compared both with the 
Johannine phrase Aéyos, and with the expression 
in He 1° xapaxrinp rHs broordcews. The ‘Image’ of 
God is at once the adequate expression and the 
essential revealer of Deity (cf. Jn 156% 12% 17%, Gal 
116, He 12, and consider Mt 11?7=Lk 10”). In Him 
the divine Fatherhood is manifested, not as a mere 
creative relationship in which God stands to man- 
kind, but as an internal and ultimate mystery of 
the Godhead (Ro 8%, Eph 4°, Jn 14% 1677); in 
Christ the love of God (1 Jn 4°) and His holiness 
(Jn 174%, Rev 48 16°) are alike revealed. But 
beyond this, the inner mystery of the divine 
nature is in part unfolded. An essential Father- 
hood, an essential Sonship, eternal and intemporal, 
subsists within the sphere of Deity: a necessary 
relationship of communion and dependence be- 
tween two divine Persons (Jn 14). St. Paul 
seems to recognize the perfect equality of these 
divine Persons, especially in such a phrase as that 
of Ph 2° (év poppy G00 trdpywv) ; while in 1 Co 15%-8 
he teaches the fundamental relation of dependence 
in which the Son stands to the Father. Thus the 
revelation of God ‘in a Son’ (He 1?) is the manifesta- 
tion of the divine ‘glory’ in a twofold sense; the 
Son manifests at once the moral perfections of the 
Godhead, and the internal distinctions of Person 
subsisting within the divine essence. In Him the 
whole fulness of Deity has its permanent abode 
(Col 1}°); to faith it can be manifested (2 Co 4°) ; 
by human souls it can be apprehended as a source 
oF life-giving grace (Jn 1"), 

(4) All the apostles agree in attributing a unique 
significance to the work and death of Christ. In 
Him the divine purpose of ‘salvation’ was real- 
ized: deliverance from wrath, and the imparting 
of eternal life (1 Th 5° 1°).* Jesus Christ stands in 
relation to human sin not merely as judge, but as 
‘saviour’ and deliverer (1 Th 1°, Ph 3” etc.). He 
gives Himself a ransom (Avrpov, 1 Ti 2°; cf. Mt 20°, 
Jn 115! 8 ete.) ; He dies ‘for our sins’ (1 Co 15°; 
ef. Mt 26, 1 P 2% 338), thus inaugurating a new 
covenant, the distinctive features of which are 
remission of sins (1 Co 11”), a new right of access 

* See Sanday-Headlam’s note on cwrupia, Romans, p. 23. 
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to God (He 7" etc., Eph 2-38), life and immortality 
(Ro 27, 1 Co 15”), the gift of the Holy Spirit (Gal 
32, Eph 13, He 64; cf. Ac 2%, 1Jn 3%). The effects 
of the redemptive work are described under several 
different aspects. In Ro and Gal St. Paul connects 
his doctrine of justification with the Person of 
Christ. He is the justifier of humanity ; through 
faith in Him the merits of His death are appro- 
priated by men (Ro 3”), and they are brought into 
a new relation to God, they are treated as 
righteous (dicacovmeror, Ro 374), ‘accepted in the 
Beloved’ (Eph 1°). The shedding of His blood was, 
in fact, a sacrifice which had propitiatory value 
(Ro 3), It was parallel to, while it transcended, 
the sacrifices of the Levitical law; they were 
material in quality, often repeated, ineffective in 
result; Christ’s sacrifice was spiritual, and therefore 
real; one only because perfect in moral quality, 
effectual for the entire removal of sin (He 10!}). 
Under another aspect Christ is the High Priest of 
humanity (He 4"4): its perfect representative and 
adequate intercessor before God; quick to sym- 
pathize and powerful to save (id. 4 5? 7%). He 
appears in the innermost sanctuary of the true 
tabernacle, there to present Himself in the presence 
of God on man’s behalf (He 7 9%), Once again, 
Christ is the second Adam, the Head of a new race 
(Ro 5", 1 Co 15“). His influence on humanity is 
parallel to that of the first Adam in the extensive- 
ness of its range, but transcendent in the bene- 
ficence and power of its effects (Ro 5%*!), The 
result of Adam’s sin was death; the mediatorial 
work of Christ has its issue in the triumphant 
reign of grace in ‘eternal life’ (Ro 57 6%; cf. Jn 
315-16, 86 524 G40. 47 9031), 

In Eph, one very prominent thought is that of 
the extension of the life of the incarnate Redeemer, 
risen and glorified, in the Church. The Church is 
His body, the complement or fulness of His being 
(Eph 1”); Christ is her Head, infusing into her the 
grace and virtue of His humanity (Eph 1” 4" 5%) ; 
present in the manifold operations of His Spirit ; 
uniting His people in iellowehip with Himself. 
St. Peter teaches characteristically that the Church 
is the true people of God, inheriting by right of 
spiritual descent the titles of ancient Isr. (1 P 2°; 
cf. Gal 4°6, He 12”); while St. John dwells on the 
mystery of fellowship with God attained in Christ 
(1 Jn 1°), and on the grace of sonship vouchsafed 
to individual believers (Jn 12). In a word, the 
work and passion of Christ are regarded by the 
apostles as the source of all spiritual blessing; as 
the means of bringing all Messianic promises to 
accomplishment. 

(5) It remains to notice that all the apostolic 
writers seem to presuppose an authoritative tradi- 
tion as to the historic events of Christ’s career, and 
a general acceptance in the Church of His Messianic 
claim. In his sermons (Ac 2, etc.) St. Peter appeals, 
as we have seen, to the known facts of the Passion 
and Resurrection ; while St. Paul, in spite of the 
fact that his starting-point is that of one who had 
not known Christ after the flesh, but was called to 
believe in a glorified Saviour, alludes in various 
passages to recognized incidents of Christ’s human 
life (see Ro 1° 8°, Gal 44, 2 Co 89 5%, 1 Co 15%, Ph 
25, and other passages). There was, in short, an 
apostolic ‘tradition’ (mapddocrs) or ‘traditions’ 
which formed the common groundwork of teaching 
(cf. Ro 617, 1 Co 117, 2 Th 2 3°), The Messianic 
conception of Christ’s person specially distinguishes 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, but it is by no means 
absent from the earlier thought of St. Paul,* and 
in St. John’s teaching occupies a prominent place. 
In Rev, for instance, the image of Christ ig 
Messianic. He is described in terms suggestive 
of His human descent from the chosen people 

* See Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, ch. 2. 
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(Rev 5° 1115 12” 2236) ; and His kingly dominion is 
Messianically conceived as a victorious conflict 
with enemies (6? 12° 1911-16), though His lordship 
and royalty are the fruit of humiliation (see 
especially 5°; cf. Jn 1%), There is also a strong 
Mieasiaate element in the Gospel of Jn, e.g. the 
titles ‘Lamb of God,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘King of Israel,’ 
‘He that should come’ (64), ‘ sent’ (97), etc.* 

Such are the leading points of view under which 
the apostles describe the higher nature of our 
Lord. Taken together they combine the various 
lines of Messianic prediction in a single concep- 
tion, that of the God-man. Jesus the Messiah of 
prophecy is the central object of their thought and 
devotion. Nothing more significantly illustrates 
this than the use by NT writers of the designation 
doddos "Inco Xpusro}; in this case the name of 
Christ replaces that of J” in an already familiar 
OT phrase (do0dos Geo or xupiov). Further, we may 
notice that prayer is addressed to Christ (Ac 7”, 
2 Co 128, Jn 9%); and that He is the object of 
universal adoration in heaven (Rey 5%); that He 
is, in a word, God. 

It has been found convenient to survey NT 
teaching in regard to the person of Jesus Christ as 
a whole. But it is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the Christian idea of the God-man was 
one which would not be readily apprehended in all 
its bearings by men who, like the twelve apostles, 
had been educated in Jewish modes of thought, 
and had perhaps imbibed to a great extent the 
national spirit of their countrymen. It was not 
till after iio fall of Jerus., and the beginnings at 
least of the movement by which the message of the 
gospel was extended to the heathen world, that 
Christians could become fully conscious of the 
significance of the divine fact on which their 
religion was based—the appearance of the God-man 
on earth.t When we consider that our Lord con- 
fined His own ministerial activity and that of the 
Twelve to the ‘house of Israel’ (Mt 10°), we shall 
not be surprised that there appears in NT a lower, 
as well as a higher, form of ob cekalogiiad doctrine ; 
a form which is, roughly speaking, represented by 
the teaching of the Synoptists, and St. James, and 
St. Peter, as contrasted with that of St. Paul and 
St. John. But, as we have pointed out, the distinct 
aspects under which different NT writers present 
the figure of Christ cannot fairly be construed as 
representing radically different types of belief in 
regard to His person. See SON OF Gop. 

ili. It may be next inquired what light Scripture 
throws upon the purposes and results of the Incarna- 
tion. The significance assigned to the event in 
Scripture presupposes something much more than 
the mere inspiration, ‘adoption,’ or exaltation of a 
man. The I. was no mere presence of God in a man; 
no mere mode of mystical indwelling; no mere moral 
relationship such as might subsist between friends. 
It was a real, permanent, indissoluble union of two 
perfect natures, divine and human; an assumption 
of manhood into personal unity with a divine being, 
so that the Godhead employs the manhood as an 
organ, and wears it as a vesture; so that all the 
acts and sufferings of the human nature properly 
belong to the Godhead. This is the doctrine of the 
NT; it isimplied in the express statement of Jn 14 
(6 Adyos odpé eyévero); in all references to the 
personality of the Son of God as single and con- 
tinuous (é.g. 1 Co 8°, Eph 4°", Ph 25! He 13 ete.) ; 
in such ‘ theopaschite’ language as that of Ac 20% ; 
in the ascription of life-giving properties to the 
flesh of Christ (Jn 6°), or of cleansing efficacy to 
His blood (He 9"*) ; in the mention of His human 
nature as an object of adoration (Ph 2"), In fact, 


speaking generally, the NT regards the I. not as 


* Cf. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 145-158. 
+ Cf. Dorner, Person of Christ, Div. 1. vol. i. p. 4. 
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the birth of a unique man, but as a momentous 
event in the eternal life of God: a manifestation, 
a forthcoming, a mission, a redemptive movement, 
a visitation, a great descent. In the I. the self- 
same Person who had pre-existed in the form of 
God, who had created and sustained in being the 
universe of things visible and invisible, ‘descended’ 
from heaven (Eph 4°), and submitted Himself to 
a fresh series of experiences in the sphere of human 
life and history, without ceasing to be in essence 
what He ever had been, the Son or Word of the 
Father. He and none other lay in the cradle, grew 
in wisdom and stature, was tempted and troubled, 
suffered, died and lay in the grave, rose again, and 
ascended to the right hand of God. He is ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’ (He 138). It 
follows that in virtue of this unity of Person, sub- 
sisting in two different states, heavenly and earthly, 
both human and divine attributes are ascribed to 
Christ, and may be rightly interchanged. An 
instance of this ‘cross and circulatory’ mode of 
speech (technically called commmunicatio idiomatum) 
may be found in 1 Co 28, and possibly also in 
Jn 38, 

The belief of the first Christians as to the real 
nature of the I. may, in fact, be gathered rather 
from the significance attached to Christ’s work 
than from express statements in Scripture about 
His person. All the NT writers are at one in 
ascribing to the appearance and work of Jesus 
Christ an element of finality. St. Peter and St. 
James reflect to some extent the current Messianic 
belief in the nearness of Christ’s return to judgment 
(1 P 4%1, Ja 58°), The ‘revelation’ of Christ is 
the goal of human hope and expectation (1 P 1). 
St. Paul teaches that Christ is the supreme object 
of faith; religion consists ultimately in a right 
relation of the soul to Him (Ro 3° etc.). Christ is 
a Being in whom souls are mystically incorporated 
by baptism. They share sacramentally the acts, 
experiences, and sufferings of His earthly life 
(Ro 6, Gal 29, Co] 22, Eph 2° 5%). They are ‘in 
Christ7 (Ro) 8h2?) Galel4.34:2, Eph 1? 20 Ph: 1 
etc.) ‘and Christ in them’ (Ro 8”, Gal 2” etc.) ; 
their souls and bodies are His temple (2 Co 13°). 

The writer of Hebrews regards Christianity 
mainly under one aspect—as the final religion. 
Christ as ‘Son’ of God brings to man a final 
authoritative message from God. The religion 
which is based on His revelation and finished work 
has the characteristic of ‘perfection’ (reNelwors). 
It establishes that unimpeded fellowship between 
God and man which was impossible under the 
Levitical system (7). Christianity is ‘the better 
hope whereby we draw near to God’ (7}*). In this 
verse we have the ‘dogmatic centre’ of the Epistle. 
To St. John Christianity is the absolute religion— 
the final disclosure of God, revealing the possibility 
of perfect fellowship between God and man. It is 
final because it rests on the fact of a real I. of God. 
1 Jn ‘is probably the final interpretation of the 
whole series of divine revelations. . . . It declares 
that in the presence of Christ there has been given 
and there will be given that knowledge of God for 
which man was made, issuing in fellowship which 
is realized here in the Christian society, and which 
reaches to the source of all life.** The collective 
testimony of the apostles, viewed as a whole, 
irresistibly proves the power of the impression 
which Christ’s life and personality had made. No 
doubt they varied in their power of analyzing that 
impression. But the doctrine of the true Deity of 
Christ is the necessary inference from all that 
they ascribed to Him, and taught concerning Him. 

The august dignity and glory of the event corre- 
sponds to the importance of the purpose it was 
designed to serve: the consummation of the 

* Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, p. viii. 
VOL. II.—30 
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universe, the disclosure of God, the restoration of 
humanity. 

1. The cosmic significance of the I., and the view 
that it was eternally purposed independently of 
the fact of human sin, seems indeed to be implied 
in such passages as Eph 14”, and possibly He 2\— 
passages which seem to suggest that the I. of the 
Son was an event predestined before the foundation 
of the world. The universe may well, so far as 
human reason can judge, have been framed with a 
view to the I. of its Creator. When, however, the 
qugeon is raised whether this event was pre- 

estined in view of man’s foreseen fall, scriptural 
testimony fails us, and we are left to the considera- 
tion whether it is @ priort probable that God 
would have made His highest gift to His creatures 
contingent on human transgression. On the other 
hand, the evolutionary movement, whether in 
physical nature or in human history, which tends 
towards a ‘fulness of time’ (Gal 44, cf. Eph 12), 
seems unaccountably to fail unless crowned by the 
appearance of One who is the flower of human kind, 
and whose coming marks a climax in revelation. 
But here, again, we have to fall back on a@ priori 
reasoning. 

2. At least we know that the I. is a crowning 
disclosure of God. He who had revealed something 
of His nature, His ‘power and Godhead,’ in the 
works of creation (Ro 1”); who had spoken to man 
in divers ways, through the warnings of conscience, 
through visions, dreams, and oracles; who had 
manifested His purposes in judgment, type, and 
inspired prophecy, finally gets to man ‘in a Son’ 
(He 1?). In Christ the will, mind, and character 
of God were finally revealed. ‘If we searched all 
space,’ says Luthardt, ‘ we should discover only the 
gospel of power; if we surveyed all time, only the 
gospel of righteousness. Only in Jesus Christ do 
we learn the gospel of grace.’ Christ indeed 
revealed the essence of God’s being: fatherly love 
and self-imparting holiness. In the character of 
Christ, in His life of self-forgetful love, in His 
compassion for sinners, in the severity of His 
judgment on sin, is manifested the essential char- 
acter of God: ‘He that hath seen me,’ He said, 
‘hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14°; ef. 12%, Col 1%, 
elxav Tod Oeo0 Tod dopdrov). Further, by His claim 
to stand in a unique relation to God, He manifested 
the distinctions of relationship existing within 
the divine essence. He unfolded the name of God 
as Triune (Mt 28). The formula of baptism, in 
fact, supplements those passages in which the Son 
and the Spirit are represented as subordinate to 
God, or ministering to His will. It implies that 
these two blessed Persons are co-equal with the 
Father in nature and state, and in their claim to 
be, together with Him, worshipped and glorified. 

3. The mystery of the I. was intended for the 
restoration of man, for the removal of sin and its 
effects (Lk 15+ 19%, Jn 1% 34%, Gal 44, Ro 5% 6, 
IRCon 154522 Se Lin eens). bhecoming \of 
Christ made all things new; it restored all things 
to their original unity (Eph 11°). The Redeemer 
gathered up into Himself elements which the Fall 
had disintegrated ; He represents manhood to God 
in its initial truth and purity, corresponding to the 
divine thought, fulfilling its true law, attaining its 
ideal destiny, perfection through suffering (He 2**). 
In Him is exhibited the fact that sin is no true or 
necessary element in human nature, but a vice or 
corruption of it. The first step in the re-creation 
of humanity must be the exhibition of a true 
pattern of manhood in a life perfectly well-pleasing 
to the Father (Jn 8; cf. Lk 3”, Mt 17°). It is 
needless to illustrate the way in which NT 
writers constantly point to the example of Christ. 
He Himself bids men ‘learn of him’ (Mt 11°) and 
follow His example (Jn 13%); and St. Paul tells 
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the Thessalonians that they themselves ‘are taught 
of God to love one another’ (1 Th 4°; cf. Jn 6%). 
But, further, Christ removes the barrier which sin 
had raised, between man and his Creator; He 
‘takes away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1%); He 
makes atonement for it (cf. He 2!”); He offers a 
propitiatory sacrifice for it (cf. Ro 3° thacripiov, 
1 Jn 2? 42 j\acuds), the sacrifice of Himself (He 95). 
He assumed human nature, in its outward aspect 
such as the Fall had left it, with all its obligations 
(cf. Mt 3%), its accumulated heritage of weakness 
and pain, its necessary subjection. to vanity (Ro 
8%); He ‘laid hold of it’ (éruAauBdveror, He 21%) in 
its weakness indeed, but not in its perversion and 
corruption, for He was without sin, though He 
suffered for sin (Ro 8? ete.); and by a continuous 
act of perfect obedience (Ro 5!) He discharged the 
debt of entire self-devotion by which alone man 
could satisfy the jealous love and the righteous 
claim of his Creator (cf. He 101°). His death on 
the cross was a representative and vicarious act of 
submission to the just penalties of human sin (see 
different modes of expression : in Gal 2?° brép éuod, 
1 Co 158 brrép Trav duapridy judy, Ro 8% rep) auaprias, 
Mt 26% zrepi roddGv, 20 AUTpov dvTt moddGr, etc.) ; 
and the effects of Christ’s acceptance of death are 
described under different metaphors: ‘redemption’ 
(i.e. according to OT associations, deliverance from 
slavery at a mighty cost), ‘propitiation’ (7.e. an 
act or process by which sin is neutralized), ‘re- 
mission’ of sins (Ro 3” etc.), ‘reconciliation with 
God,’ * ‘salvation,’ etc. 

But the work of redemption is followed by the 
work of re-creation and sanctification. The resur- 
rection, by which the seal is set on the mission and 
work of the Son, and the ascension, by which as 
High Priest He passes within the veil to appear in 
the presence of God in our behalf (He 9%), are 
followed by the outpouring of the Comforter, in 
whose coming the presence of Christ in His Church 
is accomplished ; He comes as a ‘ quickening spirit’ 
(1 Co 15%) to inspire, enlighten, heal, strengthen, 
and sanctify His members, to unite them to Him- 
self and to God, to dwell permanently in their 
hearts, to impart to them ‘by habitual and real 
infusion’ His own righteousness, to make them 
partakers of His life, to enable them for the life of 
divine service and sonship, to conform them to 
the likeness of Himself, and raise them into the 
glory of the risen life (Ro 8%, Gal 2° etc., Jn 6°). 

These three aspects of the work accomplished by 
the incarnate Son of God may be otherwise dis- 
tinguished, according to Messianic conceptions, as 
ee oe priestly, and kingly functions. Thus (1) 
as Prophet, Christ places Himself, so to speak, in 
line with the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 23°), 
Like them, He teaches, He reveals the will of God, 
He preaches the divine requirement; like many 
among them, He is dishonoured, rejected, and slain 
(ef. Lk 474f 13%), It is in the exercise of His pro- 
phetic office that He preaches the kingdom of God, 
and reveals its ae ie and mysteries (see Mt 13*). 
He elucidates the moral law ; He guides souls; He 
instructs His disciples ; He denounces the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees ; He rebukes, threatens, predicts 
the future (Mt 5% 15% 2921.29 9313! ete.) As 

rophet endued with power, ‘the power of the 
Bait? (Lk 44; cf. Mt 12%8), He works miracles 
which are themselves emblems or symbols of the 
diverse operations of grace. And He exhibits the 
divine will for man, not merely by authoritative 
teaching and by deeds of power, but by a life of 
unbroken zeal, devotion, and fidelity to God (ef. 
He 37); His example, in short, is one element in 
the exercise of His prophetic office. In Him, 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah, man is ‘ taught 
of God’ (Is 54%; cf. Jn 6”). 


* See a note in Sanday-Headlam on Romans, p. 129f. 
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(2) As High Priest, Christ offers a propitiator 
sacrifice on behalf of man—the sacrifice of Himself. 
The writer of Hebrews impliesthat, for the discharge 
of His priestly function, Christ was prepared by the 
discipline of earthly life: He vouchsafed to ‘learn’ 
obedience, sympathy, compassion, fellow-feeling 
with sinners; His participation in a common 
nature fitted Him to be a faithful representative 
of mankind. He fulfils in Himself two distinct 
types of priesthood: He is a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (He 7), ¢.e. His priesthood belongs 
to an order eternal and supra-national, connected 
with a celestial service and a ‘true tabernacle’ 
(82), based on divine promises, and combining 
kingly with priestly functions (cf. Zec 3°10 6%1°). 
Further, He fulfilled all that had been prefigured by 
the Levitic ordinances and priesthood, by offering 
Himself as a spotless victim (He 7% 8? 914 76 1010-12), 
and by entering within the veil of the true taber- 
nacle, there to present Himself in the presence of 
God on behalf of His brethren, and to dedicate 
them in His own Person for the life of acceptable 
service (414 67 725 gl-26 912) As the true Mel- 
chizedek, in whom the offices of king and priest are 
united, He bestows blessing, and feeds His people 
with eucharistic bread and wine (cf. Gn 1438"). As 
the antitype of the Aaronic priest He cleanses the 
whole sphere of worship with His own blood (9**) ; 
He purges the individual conscience from the 
defilement of sin (9°14), and ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for’ mankind (7%). 

(3) Finally, as King, Christ is the personal 
centre of the kingdom of God. The royalty of the 
Messiah had been predicted by ancient prophecy, 
and as ‘ King of the Jews’ Christ was proclaimed 
on the cross (Jn 18%” 191%). As King, He assumes 
an absolute authority over the consciences and 
hearts of men as their rightful lord. In Him the 
ancient theocratic idea, that God was the true King 
of Isr., dwelling among His subjects, and residing 
in His temple as in a palace, was fulfilled. In Rev 
St. John to some extent reverts to the OT and 
later Jewish conception cf the Messianic King as a 
warrior victorious over Israel’sfoes. TheSon of God 
is crowned with ‘many crowns’; He rides forth 
conquering and to conquer (Rev 6? 12° 1414 1911-16) ; 
and the same thought of Messianic Kingship is a 
leading idea of Mt. As King, Christ proclaims ‘with 
authority ’ the dawn of His kingdom in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 5-7). He explains its nature and 
conditions in the parables of the kingdom (Mt 
13), and after His resurrection He claims ‘all 
authority’ in heaven and on earth (Mt 2838). As 
King, He is the fountainhead of ministerial power, 
the Master whom His servants honour and obey, 
the omnipotent source of grace, power, life, and 
mercy (He 41°), He founds a mediatorial system 
whereby men attain what they seek for, union 
with Himself and with the Father. With authority 
He institutes the sacrament of baptism or incor- 
poration (Mt 28, Jn 3%), and the Eucharist or 
sacrament of union (Mt 2676 ete., Jn 64). He 
bestows the Spirit; He gives ‘gifts unto mén’; 
He appoints a ministerial order, which He com- 
missions to act, and to proclaim forgiveness in His 
name (Eph.4™", Jn 2074) in order that the central 
purpose of His coming may be accomplished, ‘ that 
repentance and remission of sins’ shoal be preached 
in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerus. 
(Lk 244), Finally, He rules the universe, bearing 
all things onward in their appointed course (He 1°), 
extending His kingdom through gradual subdual 
of all hostile elements: ‘He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 15%). He 
waits expectant ‘till his enemies be made his 
footstool’ (He 10'8; cf. 175); and in the last day it 
is He who will sit as King ‘on the throne of his 
glory’ to judge the world (Mt 2531), 
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Thus the I., properly understood, is a key to the 
history of the universe. All history, it has been 
said, is summed up in the three sentences, He is 
coming, He has come, He will come again (cf. Rev 
2218) ; and certainly this is the fundamental teach- 
ing of Scripture. If the OT foresees (Gal 38) the I., 
the NT develops its significance as an actual event, 
and persistently points to the return of the In- 
carnate as the goal of history. There is no reason 
for denying a certain advance in the intellectual 
apprehension and statement of the doctrine of the 
I. on the part of the apostles, so far as it can be 
clearly demonstrated. Indeed it is what we should 
a priort expect. But in this article we have been 
concerned with positive and definite results, with 
the ultimate position which the NT assigns to 
Christ ; and it is contended that the divergent and 
varied testimonies of Holy Scripture can only be 
satisfactorily adjusted and reconciled by the belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not only the expected 
Messiah of prophecy, but in a unique and absolute 
sense divine: God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God. 
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R. L. OTTLEY. 

INCENSE is AV tr® of two Heb. words which at 
first were quite distinct in meaning, although 
latterly the second of them came to be practically 
synonymous with the first. 4. :\2, frankincense 
(wh. see), is trd ‘incense’ by AV in Is 43% 60° 66°, 
Jer 6° 17% 41°, in all of which passages RV 
accurately substitutes ‘frankincense.’ The Gr. 
equivalent is \(Bavos, which appears in NT in Mt 2" 
and Rev 18%. 2. mbp (in Dt 33! mhwp [cf. the 
prop. name Keturah, yp], in Jer 447 xyp), 
generally reproduced in LXX by Ouyiaya or 6v- 
pudpara (cf. for NT usage Lk 1), Rev 58 8% 1838, in 
the last along with NiBavos). In Ex 30% 97 RV 
substitutes ‘incense’ (nqwp) for ‘ perfume,’ in 2 Ch 
26 «burn incense’ (1pm) for ‘burn sacrifice,’ and in 
Rev 581818 ‘incense’ (@uyudara) for ‘ odours’ of AV 
(cf. Rev 8?). 

Frankincense was an ingredient of the holy 
incense, Ex 30%; it was used as incense, Jer 67°; it 
was put on the meal offering (Lv 2? 2: 15. 16 68, ef. 54, 
Nu 5) ; also on the shewbread, Lv 247; one form of 
luxury was to burn it as a perfume, Ca 3° 4%; 
along with gold it is mentioned as part of the 
tribute to be brought to Israel, Is 60° (ef. Mt 2" of 
the gifts of the Magi to the infant Jesus). Both 
frankincense (NiGavos) and incense (Avutaya) are 
mentioned amongst the merchandise of the apoca- 
lyptic Babylon, Rev 18%. On the Arabian traffic 
in incense see ARABIA, vol. i. p. 134°. 

The offering of incense, which bulks so largely 
in the later ritual, appears to have been unknown 
in the earlier stages of Israel’s history. Well- 
hausen (who is followed in his conclusions more or 
less closely by Kuenen, Nowack, Benzinger, and 
many others) will have it that the first mention of 
offering incense is in Jer 6”. In the older litera- 
ture 7wp,* according to him, always refers to the 
burning of the fat or the meal and making these 
go up in sweet smoke (cf. Lv 3° [P] etc.) to J’, 
while the substantive nbp in like manner has the 


* The Piel of this verb is used by the older writers, the 
Hiphil by P and the Ohronicler, while in the transition period 
represented by the compiler of Kings the two formations are 
used promiscuously. 


quite general sense of what is burnt upon the 
altar.* The meaning ‘incense’ belongs to it for 
the first time with certainty in Ezekiel (8% 1618 
23") ; subsequently the word occurs frequently in 
P, always in this sense; elsewhere only in Pr 279, 
where it is used not with a sacred but a secular 
application (EV ‘ perfume’). Even in such late 
passages as 1 § 278, Ps 66 141? Wellhausen denies 
that it means anything more than sweet smoke, 
which is the sense he attributes to it in the only 
two certainly pre-exilic passages where it occurs, Is 
18 and Dt 33 (otherwise Dillm. and Steuernagel, 
both of whom find the meaning ‘incense’ in Dt 33”, 
although Steuernagel considers that this implies a 
pretty late date for the passage, which, however, 
he would make prior to P, because all Levites have 
according to it the prerogative of burning incense 
to J”, whereas in P this duty and privilege is 
assigned only to the seed of Aaron; cf. Nu 16% 1° 
17° [Eng. 16%]). Again, in Am 44 52, Ts ]1f., 
Mic 6%, where we have detailed lists of ritual acts, 
there is no mention of incense, and JE as well as the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings are equally 
silent. 3:29, ‘frankincense,’ appears first in Jer 
6” 1776 41°, elsewhere only in P (Ex 30%, Ly 2! 2 15. 16 
5" 68 247, Nu 5), Deutero-Isaiah (Is 437% 60° 66%), 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 9”), and Canticles (3° 4 }4), 

From all this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the use of incense was introduced not long before 
the time of Jeremiah (in 6” it is referred to asrare, 
costly, unnecessary). It may have been connected 
with the gradual refinement of the cultus, the ex- 
tension of commerce, and the contagion of the rites 
of heathen religions (cf. Jer 11}? 17 48%, 2 Ch 34%). 

In P incense has a very extensive use, and is 
regarded as extremely sacred. It was to be used 
with every meal offering (Lv 2}? etc.), as well as 
to be offered alone, in which latter case it safe- 
guarded the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies (Lv 16) ; 
and it made atonement for the people after the 
rebellion of Korah (Nu 174 [Eng. 16%]). The 
holy incense was to be prepared according to a 
special recipe (Ex 30%!) from stacte, onycha, and 
galbanum (see sep. arts. on these words), along 
with pure frankincense—an equal weight of each 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). Josephus states that there 
were thirteen ingredients used in his day, and that 
a great store of these was always kept in the 
temple (BJ V. v. 5, VI. viii. 3). It was forbidden 
(Ex 30%"-) to imitate this preparation for private 
use; to burn it was the prerogative of the high 
priest ; the presumption of the Korahites in taking 
it upon them to burn incense was punished with 
death (Nu 16; ef. the Chronicler’s account of 
Uzziah’s leprosy, 2 Ch 2614); Aaron’s own sons 
died for offering it improperly (Ly 10!*). 

Nothing shows more clearly the growing im- 
portance attached by P to incense than the cir- 
cumstance that finally an altar of incense (n319 
nqbpn) is introduced. Of this there is no trace in 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 7 being part of what is 
otherwise known to be a late passage), and in the 
account of the Tabernacle it is generally admitted 
that the mention of the incense altar comes in 
awkwardly at the end (Ex 30"). Hence the 
majority of modern critics are disposed to assign 
the mention of this altar to a late stratum of P. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that even in the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16 [P]) it is 
not upon an altar but with censers (wh. see) that 
incense is offered (v.!2). Even Pseudo-Hecatzus 
(ap. Jos. ¢. Ap. i. 22) mentions nothing as being in 
the interior of the temple but the candlestick and 
a golden Bwuds, which probably refers to the table 
of the shewbread (cf. Ezk 41 441°, with Davidson’s 


*©The root katara in Arabic signifies to exhale an odour in 
roasting’ (Driver on Am 5°). 
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and Bertholet’s notes). Dillmann, who does not 
share Wellhausen’s scepticism as to the existence 
of an altar of incense, admits that at least Ex 301° 
is an addition to the original law, designed for the 
purpose of supplementing Lv 16%. On this ques- 
tion, as well as on the position of the altar, and 
the difficulty occasioned by He 94, see Incense Altar 
under art. TABERNACLE. 

According to Ex 307 incense had to be offered 
on the altar every morning and evening (cf. Joma 
iii. 5). The Mishnic tract Tamid gives a full 
account of the ritual of the morning service, which 
may possibly be fairly correct for NT times, 
although it is of little value for our knowledge of 
the ritual some centuries earlier. We are told, 
inter alia, that it was the custom to decide by lot 
which of the priests were to perform the various 
functions (cf. Joma ii. 4), amongst which the 
offering of incense was counted specially solemn, 
although it was no longer the exclusive prerogative 
of the high priest. John Hyreanus (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. x. 3) and Zacharias (Lk 1°-®°) are both said to 
have received a divine revelation while engaged in 
this act. In offering the incense, fire was taken 
from the altar of burnt-offering and carried into 
the temple, where it was laid upon the incense 
altar, and then the incense was emptied from a 
vaves vessel upon the fire. See a full account in 

chiirer, HJP Il. i. 295. 

The use of incense in the temple may have been 
partly for antiseptic fumigation, but it is largely 
explained by the partiality of the Oriental to 
sweet odours. He enjoys these himself, and he 
offers them to those whom he desires to honour 
(cf. Dn 2%). In India it was customary to scent 
the roads when the king went out (Curt. VIII. 
ix. 23); when Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, 
incense was burnt on the bridge (Herod. vii. 54) ; as 
Alexander the Great marched against Babylon, 
there were altars erected to him and incense burnt 
(Curt. V. i. 20). Itis easy to see how such customs 
could be transferred to the cultus, in honour of the 
object of worship. If this cannot be proved for 
some other Oriental nations, at least it is certain 
in the case of such neighbours of Israel as the 
Pheenicians (2 K 23°, Jer 79 111% 3279 44178, Hos 2}5), 
the Babylonians (Herod. i. 183, possibly Is 65%), 
and the Egyptians (Plutarch, Jsid. 81; Dioscor. 
i. 24). Cf., further, 1 K 118, 2 K 221’, Jer 116 1918, 
Ezk 613 23", In Israel incense was supposed to be 
specially acceptable to J” (Dt 33), and, as we 
have seen, to have an atoning efficacy (Nu 171! 
[Eng. 16*]). See the very full and interesting 
note of Dillmann, Ha-Lv°, p. 359f., from which 
the above illustrations are taken. We may add 
the explanation of the religious value of frank- 
incense suggested by W. R. Smith (RS! 406): 
‘frankincense was the gum of a very holy species 
of tree, which was collected with religious pre- 
cautions . . . it appears to have owed its virtue, 
like the gum of the samora tree, to the idea that 
it was the blood of an animate and divine plant.’ 

On the symbolical meaning of incense and its 
ingredients much has been written both in ancient 
and in modern times that is pure baseless phantasy. 
In Rev 58 incense represents the prayers of the 
saints (cf. Ps 141?). The reading al (which is the 
correct text) does not in the least necessitate a 
reference to ¢ladu instead of Ouuiduara (see Bousset, 
ad loc.). The point of comparison is probably the 
ascending to heaven of the smoke of the incense 
(cf. Dillm. on Ly 1°). In Rev 8* there was given 
to the angel much incense that he should add it (iva 
dHon) to the prayers of the saints, and in y.4 the 
smoke of the incense goes up (not ‘with’ RV, but) 
‘for (RVm ; Bousset ‘zu Gunsten’) the prayers of 
the saints,’ i.e. giving them an extra claim to 
acceptance. 


LiteraturE.—Oaf. Heb. Lex, 8. asad; Siegfried-Stade, s. 
OP, MIP; Dillmann, Ha—Lv3, 294, 350, 359, also on Dt 3310; 
Driver on Dt 3319, also LO7'6 37, and art. ‘Exodus’ in Smith’s 
DB2 p. 1022f.; Wellhausen, Proleg. (1895), 64ff., Comp., 
139 ff., JDTh, 1877, p. 410 ff., Reste?, 114; Kuenen, Hexateuch 
Macmillan), 74f.; Stade, ZAT7'W iii. 143ff., 168 ff.; Nowack, 

eb. Arch. ii, 246f.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 401f., 444f.; 
Schiirer, HJP 11. i. 268, 281, 289, 298, 295; Delitzsch, Studien, 
113ff.; Hommel, 4H 270f., 279. See also art. CENSER and 
literature there cited. J. A. SELBIE. 


INCENSE ALTAR.—See TABERNACLE. 


INCEST.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. i. 
p. 521°. 


INCONTINENCY, INCONTINENT. — Incontin- 
ency is the tr® of imcontinentia in 2 Es 5”, and of 
axpacta (Vulg. incontinentia) in 1 Co 7°. In2 Es 
the word has probably the general sense of ‘ab- 
sence of self-control,’ ‘ lawlessness,’ for so both the 
Lat. and the Eng. words have sometimes been 
used. The usual sense, however, has always been 
‘unchastity,’ and that is the meaning in 1 Co. 


The Gr. word &zpucim occurs also in Mt 2325, where it is tra 
‘excess’ by both AV and RV (Vulg. immunditia). It describes 
the character of the axparzs (from zpereiv, to control), one who 
wants self-restraint, its opposite being tyzpérue. This axpucia 
must be distinguished from ézpacix, which comes from zepavyuus, 
to mix, is associated with 2zxpa7%s, ‘ untempered,’ and is used by 
Theophr. (C.P. 11. ii. 5) of a bad (lit. ‘ badly mixed’) climate. 


The adj. ‘incontinent’ occurs only in 2 Ti 3° as 
tr® of dxparijs, which has probably the general 
meaning of ‘unrestrained,’ ‘ uncontrolled’(RV ‘ with- 
out self-control’). It is scarcely possible, however, 
to find an instance of ‘incontinent’ in this general 
sense; and it is probable that Wyc. and Rhem., 
from whom AV accepted the word, understood the 
Vulg. imcontinentes in the sense of ‘unchaste.’ 
Tind. (whom the other versions follow) has ‘ rya- 
tours.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INCREDULITY.—In 2 Es 15° the Lat. increduli- 
tates dicentiwm is rendered ‘the incredulity of 
them that speak against thee.’ The word means 
no more than ‘unbelief’ (as RV). The Rhem. 
NT, which confesses itself a translation of ‘the 
old vulgar Latin text, not the common Greek text,’ 
makes frequent use of the word. Thus Mt 13° 
‘And he wrought not many miracles there be- 
cause of their incredulity’; 177° ‘Then came the 
disciples to Jesus secretly, and said, Why could 
not we cast him out? Jesus said to them, Because 
of your incredulity’; He 3 ‘And we see that 
they could not enter in, because of incredulitie.’ 
In the same version incredulous occurs no less 
frequently, as Mk 9 * O incredulous generation’ ; 
Lk 17; Jn 3% ‘he that is incredulous to the Sonne 
shal not see life’; 20?” ‘be not incredulous but 
faithful’; He 11° ‘By faith, Rahab the harlot 
perished not with the incredulous.’ 

Incredulity is used in the same way in Preface 
to AV 1611, ‘itis a fault of incredulitie to doubt 
of those things that are evident.’ J. HAsTinas.* 


INDIA (397, # ’Ivdcx4}).—This name, which in the 
OT is found only in Est 1 8° (cf. 1 Es 32, Ad. Est 
131 16), reBresents the Old Persian Hind’u and 
the Sansk. Sindhu (=sea or great river), and is 
applied, not to the peninsula of Hindostan, but to 
the country immediately adjoining the Indus, i.e. 
the Punjab, and perhaps also Scinde. This is the 
portion of I. which was first known to the Greeks, 
and which is described by Herodotus (iii.}94, 98) as 
forming the most easterly region of the empire of 
Darius. Elsewhere (vii. 9) he names I. and Ethiopia 
as being among the most distant parts of the 
empire; and similarly in Est the dominions of 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes) are said to extend from I. to 
Ethiopia, comprising 127 provinces. At a later 
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period we have evidence of intercourse between I. 
and Syria, in the allusion to the Indian drivers in 
charge of the war elephants of Antiochus Vv. (1 Mac 
6°”), In 1 Mac 88, ieee I. is said to have been a 
part of the dominions of Antiochus the Great, taken 
from him by the Romans and given to Eumenes, 
king of Pergamum. But neither Antiochus nor 
Eumenes can really have had possessions in India. 
The statement must therefore be due to the in- 
accuracy of the historian; unless, as has been 
conjectured, we should correct the text and read 
‘Tonia and Mysia’ instead of ‘India and Media.’ 
But although the name I. occurs only in the 
later Jewish literature, the products of the country 
were known to the Hebrews at a much earlier date. 
Many modern scholars have identified the Pison 
and the gold-producing Havilah of Gn 2" with the 
Indus and I. (so Ges. Thes.; but cf. Dillm. and Del. 
adloc.). This viewis as old asthe Targ. Jerushalmi, 
which in Gn 2" 10’ renders Havilah by Hindeki, 
while in Targ. Jon. of Is 114, Jer 13%, Hindeki 
represents Cush. We meet with Indian articles and 
Indian words in the accounts of the foreign trade 
of Solomon. The ships from Ophir brought almug 
trees (1 K 104 mandy, 2 Ch 28 [Heb. 7] 9" ox), per- 
haps sandalwood ; and the navy of Tarshish (1 K 
10) imported ivory (o2mv, ?cf. Sansk. ibhas, 
elephant), apes (o’»\p=Ind. kapi, cf. Halévy, Mél. 
de crit. 81), and peacocks (o%»7=Malabar tégai, 
ef. Ges. Thes.). See Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. Times, July and August, 1898, pp. 470, 
524. It is probable also that Indian wares 
were included in the merchandise of Tyre, whose 
extensive caravan trade is described in Ezk 27. 
According to vy. the men of Dedan brought 
presents of ivory and ebony, products either of I. 
or Ethiopia; cassia and calamus (v.?*) are spoken of 
by the ancients as coming from I., and perhaps the 
‘bright iron’ was imported from the same country 
(see Smend). Real knowledge of I.in more Western 
countries dates from the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests, and of the travels of Megasthenes (c. B.C. 
300), whose works were continually quoted by later 
Gr. writers. But though it appears that a regular 
trade with I. by way of the Red Sea was carried 
on in the Graeco-Roman period (cf. Periplus Mar. 
Eryth. 37. 44); and individual Indians, and even 
Indian embassies, are mentioned as visiting the 
Rom. Empire (cf. Mon. Anc. v. 50,51; Suet. Aug. 
21; Dio Cass. liv. 9); yet it is probable that at 
the beginning of our era the knowledge of that 
country was but slight, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that Indian thought can have exerted 
any appreciable influence upon the West by that 
time (cf. Schiirer, HJP Il. ii. 215f.; Lightfoot, 
Colossians, 389 ff.). In particular, Zeller (Phil. d. 
Griech. Ul. ii. 223) denies that any trace of Budd- 
hists is to be found in Gr. literature before the 
middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. A. WHITE. 


INDIFFERENT.—‘It is a striking testimony,’ 
says Trench (Select Glossary, p. 111), ‘of the low 
general average which we have come to assume 
common to most things, that a thing which does 
not differ from others, is thereby qualified as poor ; 
a sentence of depreciation is pronounced upon it 
when it is declared to be indifferent.’ And he 
points out that the same feeling embodies itself in 
Greek ‘at the other end’ when d:ad¢épeww means 
prestare and rd diuagépovra prestantiora. But this 
is a modern fault. About 1611 and earlier, to be 
called ‘ indifferent’ was to be highly complimented, 
for it meant to be impartial, not making a differ- 
ence where none existed. In the Joint Attesta- 
tion of Several Bishops and Learned Dwvines of the 
Church of England, avowing that her Doctrine was 
confirmed, and her Discipline was not impeached, 
by the Synod of Dort, we read, ‘As for ourselves, 


in the ingenuity of our conscience, we herein do 
not decline the judgment of any indifferent dis- 
passionate man ; and such we hope this true and 
plain narration will satisfy’ (M. Fuller, Life of Bp. 
Davenant, p. 107). Tindale, in The Obedience of a 
Christian Man (Works, i. 236), says of God, 
‘ Neither is there any respect of persons with him ; 
that is, he is indifferent and not partial; as great 
in his sight is a servant as a master.’ The adj. 
occurs in Sir 42°, where ‘merchants’ indifferent 
selling’ is praised (B rept ddiaddpov mpdcews Kal 
éutépwv, AXC diapdpov and om. kal, RV ‘Of in- 
different selling of merchants,’ so Cowley-Neu- 
bauer after Heb. text). The meaning is clearly 
‘impartial.’ But even Tindale, in a note to Ex 12°, 
says, ‘That I here cal a shepe, is in Ebrue a word 
indifferent to a shepe and a gotte both.’ Then in 
his ‘Godly Letter’ (Works, iii. 177) Knox repre- 
sents ‘the haill Counsaile’ as saying of Grindall, 
Lever, and others of the Protestant preachers, 
‘Thay wald heir no mo of thair sermonis: they 
wer but indifferent fellowis; (yea, and sum of 
thame eschameit not to call thame pratting 
knaves).’ And at a later time Thomas Adams 
(on 2P 14) speaks of ‘idle indifferents, that do 
neither good nor harm.’ 

The adv. bene bs cpede occurs in the Communion 
Service in the Prayer (1662) for the King and his 
officers ‘that they may truly and indifferently 
administer justice.’ oy, in his Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. p. 4), says, ‘I desier ever 
indifferent reder to iuge indifferently.” So Tind. 
in Prologe to Deut. ‘god is lorde above all lordes 
and loveth all his servauntes indifferently, as 
well the poor and feble and the straunger, as 
the rich and mightye’; which is a recollection of 
his tr of Ja 1°‘ Yf eny of you lacke wysdome, 
let him axe of God which geveth to all men in- 
differentlie, and casteth no man in the teth.’ 
And on the miracle of the Ten Lepers, Bp. Hall 
says (Works, ii. 154), ‘The miracle indifferently 
wrought upon all, is differently taken.’ 

The subst. tndifferency is also found in the Pr. 
Bk. of 1604, in the King’s Proclamation for the 
Uniformity, etc., ‘the indifferency and upright- 
ness of our Judgment.’ Cf. Knox, Works, iii. 271, 
‘I knowledge and confesse . . . the lacke of fer- 
vencye in reproving synne, the lacke of indiffer- 
ency in feedyng those that were hongrye, and the 
lacke of diligence in the execution of mine office.’ 
But Hall uses the word nearly in the mod. sense 
(Works, ii. 148), ‘How many are there that thinke 
there is no wisdome but in a dull indifferency ?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

INDITE.—To ‘indite’ a letter is now to write 
it, and even so the expression is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but formerly it was to dictate or at 
least compose, and the ‘inditer’ is distinguished 
from the writer. Thus in Pref. to AV 1611, the 
Translators, describing the Scriptures as ‘a fount- 
aine of most pure water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life,’ add, ‘And what marvaile? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not from 
earth; the authour being God, not man; the 
enditer the holy spirit, not the wit of the Apostles 
or Prophets; the Pen-men such as were sancti- 
fied from the wombe, and endewed with a prin- 
cipall portion of God’s spirit.’ So in Ps 45! ‘My 
heart is inditing a good matter,’ is naturally 
followed by ‘my tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer.’ 

The verb in the Heb. (vn ) means to bubble up (like a fountain) 
or boil over (like a pot of water): LXX "Enpetiuro 4 xapdice pwov 
Aéyov &yaboy; Vulg. ‘Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum’ ; 
Wyc. ‘Myn herte bowide out (1388 ‘hath teld out’) a good 
woord’; Luth. ‘Mein Herz dichtet ein feines Lied’; Coy. *‘ My 
hert is dytinge of a good matter’; Great Bible (Pr. Bk.), ‘My 


hert is endyting of a good matter’; Gen. ‘Mine heart will utter 
forthe a good matter’; Dou. ‘My hart hath uttered a good 
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word (with note ‘I have received by divine inspiration in my 
hart and cogitation a most high Mysterie’); Bish. ‘My heart 
is inditing of a good matter.’ Mod. expositors translate more 
literally : Del. ‘My heart bubbles over with a goodly word’ ; 
Per. ‘ My heart is overflowing with a goodly matter’; Cheyne, 
‘My heart bubbles with goodly words’; Kay, ‘My heart is 
teeming with a good word’; Kirkp. ‘My heart bubbleth over 
with goodly words’; Kautzsch, ‘Mein Herz wallt tber von 
lieblicher Rede’; Wellh.-Furness, ‘My heart overflows with a 
theme that is good’; RV, ‘My heart overfloweth with a goodly 
matter’; Driver, ‘My heart is astir with a goodly matter.’ 

The Eng. word comes from Low Lat. indictare 
(a frequentative of indicere, to proclaim), and it 
entered the Eng. lang. at first in the French form 
endicter, ‘indite’ being a later spelling in imita- 
tion of the Latin, while ‘dite’ is a vernacular 
shortening. Knox has the form ‘dite’ (which he 
spells ‘dyte’), as Hist. 214, ‘those Prayers were 
dyted unto the people by the holy Ghost, before 
they came to the uttermost of trouble, to assure 
them, that God, by whose Spirit the Prayer was 
dyted, would not contemne the same in the midst 
of their calamities.’ Thomas Fuller uses ‘ endite,’ 
as in Holy State, iv. 5 (p. 261), ‘More hold is then 
to be taken of a few words casually uttered, then 
of set solemn speeches, which rather shew men’s 
arts then their natures, as endited rather from 
their brains then hearts.’ 

The same verb meant also to accuse (after the 
Lat.) ; but now a distinction is made, the verb to 
accuse, though pronounced the same, being spelt 
‘indict.’ Golding, in Calvin’s Job (on 321), has ‘so 
then, what remayneth, but too learne first and 
formoste too condemne our selves, and too bring 
our inditement alwayes readie made, when we 
come before God, and too say, that we be wretched 
sinners.’ On the other hand, Elyot (The Governour, 
_ii. 343) has ‘Plato (or rather Socrates, Plato in- 
dictynge).’ But Fuller, Holy Warre, iii. 16, p. 
134, spells the word in the mod. way, ‘indicted 
by his conscience for his cruelty.. RV _ has 
used the subst. ‘indictment’ in Job 31° ‘O that 
I had one to hear me!... and that I had the 
indictment which mine adversary hath written’ 
for AV ‘and that mine adversary had written a 
book.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INFIDEL, INFIDELITY.—An ‘infidel’ in our 
modern speech is one who deliberately rejects the 
Faith ; but at one time a person might be called 
an ‘infidel’? who had never heard it. Injidelis 
in eccles. Latin simply meant ‘unbelieving,’ and 
‘infidel’ carried the same purely negative meaning. 
Thus Tindale, in his general Prologe to the Pent., 
says, ‘Behold how soberly and how circumspectly 
both Abraham and also Isaac behave them selves 
amonge the infideles’; and in Rhem. NT the tr™ 
of Ro 15%! is ‘Helpe me in your praiers for me to 
God, that I may be delivered from the infidels that 
are in Jewrie’; while Hooker (Zccles. Polity, 11. 
vili. 6) speaks of ‘Festus, a mere natural man, an 
infidel, a Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted 
with such matters.’ Hence RV changes ‘infidel’ 
of 2 Co 6%, 1 Ti 58 into ‘unbeliever,’ which is all 
that the Gr. word (dicros) means. 

So ‘infidelity’ was once no more than ‘un- 
belief,’ as the marg. note to Lv 75 in Matthew’s 
Bible, ‘Trespace after the order of the scrypture 
signifyeth somtyme all the lyffe past which we 
have ae in infidelyte, being ignoraunt of the 
veritie, not only in doyng open synnes, but also 
when we have walked in oure awne rightwesnes’ ; 
and still more clearly in Fuller, Holy State, iv. 18, 
p. 335, ‘ After his[Gustavus Adolphus’] death, how 
did men struggle to keep him alive in their reports ! 
partly out of good will, which made them kindle 
new hopes of his life at every spark of probability, 
partly out of infidelity that his death could be 
true.’ This is all that ‘infidelity’ means in 2 Es 
7 (‘incredulitas’). J. HASTINGS. 


INGATHERING, FEAST OF.—See TABERNACLES 
(FEAST OF). 


INHABIT.—We do not now use ‘inhabit’ in- 
transitively. Hence RV changes 1 Ch 5° ‘And 
eastward he inhabited unto the entering in of the 
wilderness’ into ‘he dwelt.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1552, 
Act of Uniformity (Keeling, p. vii), ‘all and ever 
person, and persons, inhabiting within this realm’; 
and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 510, ‘There are many 
Travellers, who have wrote the History of their 
Voyages and Travels this way, that it would be 
very little Diversion to any Body, to give a long 
Account of the Places we went to, and the People 
who inhabit there.’ Nor do we now speak of a 
single person inhabiting a place, as Jer 48* ‘Thou 
daughter that dost inhabit Dibon,’ though the 
construction may be defended on the ground that 
‘daughter’ stands for the whole people (RV ‘O 
thou daughter that dwellest in Dibon’). 

Figurative examples of the word are : (1) Ps 223 ‘O thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel’ cnibaa av, RVm ‘art en- 
throned upon’), a bold adaptation, says Kirkpatrick, of the 
phrase ‘that sittest enthroned upon the cherubim’ (2S 62, 2 K 
1915, Ps 801 991), the praise-songs of Israel being regarded as 
clouds of incense which form J’”’s throne. Cheyne (in loc.) sees 
in the phrase a poetic glorifying of the ‘old mythic phrase.’ 
The cherubim were the forces of nature; but J” is not merely a 
God of force, He is a God of praise-producing loving-kindness. 
See also Cheyne in Hapos. 8rd ser. vii. 20ff. (2) Is 5715 ‘the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
Holy’ (1¥ 72¥). This tro is after LXX zeronzéy tov widve and 
Vulg. habitans ceternitatem, and is first used in Geneva Bible 
‘that inhabiteth the eternitie’ (Wyc. ‘wonende the everelast- 
ingte,’ 1388 ‘that dwellith in everlastyngnesse’). Modern 
expositors translate more directly, as Del. ‘the eternally-dwell- 
ing One’; Cheyne and Orelli, ‘who dwelleth for ever’; Skinner, 
‘that sitteth (enthroned) for ever.’ 

The old and rare form inhabitance is found in 
Wis 12™- ‘new inhabitance’ for text ‘a worthy 
colony’ (d&la dota). So Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Sea Voyage, iv. 1— 

‘Here’s nothing, sir, but poverty and hunger; 
No promise of inhabitance ; neither track of beast.’ 

Inhabiter is used for ‘inhabitant’ in Rev 8% 12”. 
It occurs in Coverdale, as Is26°‘ For . . . the inhabi- 
tours of the earth lerne rightuousnesse’; and 40” 
‘all the inhabitours of the worlde are in comparison 
of him but as greshoppers’ ; cf. Pr. Bk. Ps 754 ‘ The 
earth is weak and all the inhabiters thereof.’ The 
fem. form inhabitress occurs in Jer 10!™, an attempt 
to show the gender of the Heb. word used in the 
passage. Cf. Chapman, Hymne to Venus— 

‘An inhabitresse 
On this thy wood-crowned hill.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

INHERITANCE. — The English word ‘inherit- 
ance’ represents, in the OT, the terms pbn, avy, 
nyo, and adn3. Of these, however, the first is 
more frequently (and properly) rendered ‘ portion’ 
(LXX wepls), and the second and third are rare. 
The last mentioned occurs nearly two hundred 
times. Although the common term for the ex- 
pression of the idea of ‘inheritance’ proper, or 
estate which descends to the heir of the last holder, 
npq3 need not imply this, and, in ordinary biblical 
usage, signifies possession generally. The same 
remark applies to the NT (and LXX) term xkAnpo- 
voula (cf. the use of ‘inherit’ and derivatives, e.g. 
in Shaks. ... ‘the great globe itself, yea, all 
which it inherit "—Tempest, iv. 1, also Hamlet, i. 1, 
etc.). At the same time this idea remains, though 
latent, in both terms, and may in certain con- 
nexions of thought become explicit. 

i. Old Testament. — For the Hebrew law and 
practice regulating succession see art. Herr. From 
these it is evident how true is the remark of Keil, 
that Israel was ‘ essentially a land-holding people.’ 
In her case, however, social institutions and usages 
appear as charged throughout with a religious 
significance, arising in this instance from the fact 
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that the possession of a national territory, on 
which the theocracy should be maintained, was 
among the most elementary and indispensable con- 
ditions for the fulfilment of her destiny. The 
‘land of promise’ (He 11°), accordingly, holds a 
prominent place among the blessings represented 
as assured to her from the first. It is the burden 
of the patriarchal covenants (Gn 1518?! 26% 2818) ; a 
renewed pledge of its acquisition lies behind the 
exodus from Egypt (Ex 68); the entrance of the 
people upon possession, although not effected 
without fierce and protracted warfare, is due 
rather to the interposition of their God on their 
behalf (Jos 214-4, Ps 441%); and the subsequent 
division of the land among the several tribes, 
clans, and families is provided for by detailed 
regulations bearing divine sanction (Nu 32. 34, 
Jos 18*%), and is finally accomplished by lot 
(Jos 14?), the ‘whole disposing’ whereof is ‘ of the 
Lord.’ Obtained thus by divine infeftment, the 
land is regarded as held thereafter conditionally 
upon fidelity on the part of the people to the 
covenant under which it has accrued to them, and 
as bound up in the closest way with their moral 
history. It is ‘defiled’ by their crimes and im- 
pieties (Lv 18%, Jer 1615); may even, by a quasi- 
personification, be said to ‘sin’ with its sinful 
inhabitants (Dt 24); and divine punishment 
takes the form, now of blight and famine over- 
taking the devoted land for the people’s sake 
(Dt 11°), now of their forfeiture of it outright 
(Dt 476#-). On the other hand, reinstatement in 
the divine favour is signified by restoration to the 
land and to its peaceful enjoyment. Also, inas- 
much as the election of God is ‘without repent- 
ance,’ it appears as His purpose that His people 
should hold it ‘for ever’ (Gn 13” etc.). The 
portion allotted to each several tribe even is to be 
that tribe’s inalienable possession (Nu 361-!?)—an 
idea which underlies the remarkable provisions 
connected with the Jubilee Year, and which may 
have dictated the severe condemnation pronounced 
(Dt 194, Hos 5'°) upon the removing of a neigh- 
bour’s landmark (cf. Driver, Dewt. in loc., however, 
and Knobel quoted there). Yet withal J” remains 
ultimate owner or inheritor here. The land is ‘the 
inheritance of J”’ (Ex 15!”, 1 S 26%). ‘The inherit- 
ance is mine, and ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me’ (Lv 25”). 

Thus far the land as such, and as the scene of 
God’s fellowship with His people, constitutes the 
‘inheritance,’ which may be regarded as pertaining 
either, ultimately and absolutely, to Him, or, 
derivatively and conditionally, to them. So con- 
crete an idea, however, determined thus religiously, 
could scarcely fail in course of time to be still 
further spiritualized, as indeed appears in two 
directions. This is not the place to inquire how 
far the conception even as already defined may 
represent the reflection of subsequent modes of 
thought upon the conditions of an earlier time; 
but in any case in certain later writings it under- 
goes a further development. On the one hand, 
OT faith learns to claim not the land but J” Him- 
self, fellowship with whom within its borders 
lends it its significance and value, as the true and 
proper ‘inheritance.’ Probably we are to find the 
immediate suggestion of this way of thinking in 
the provision by which the priests (Nu 18”) and 
the Levites generally (Dt 18’) were to have no 
territorial inheritance allotted to them: J” was 
to be their inheritance. That is to say, their 

ortion was to consist of the altar-dues and first- 
fruits (Dt 18!) offered by the Israelites to J”, ‘the 
service of the god of the land’ being ‘a burden on 
the land’ (W. R. Smith, RS p. 229). From this the 
step was a short one to the employment of the term 
to signify that enjoyment of God which is the ob- 
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ject of religious faith and hope always (ef. Ps 16°), 
In any case by the time of Jeremiah the concep- 
tion of J” as the ‘portion’ of His people was a 
common one (Jer 10!° 51%), while in certain of the 
Psalms even individual faith claims Him thus 
(736 11957 142°), From the other side, again, the 
original signification of the term gives way 
similarly. J”s ‘inheritance’ ceases to be the 
land His people occupy, and becomes rather the 
people itself. Israel is, in a special sense, His 
own, brought out of Egypt ‘to be unto Him a 
people of inheritance’ (Dt 4°), ‘chosen to be a 
peculiar people unto himself, above all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth’ (Dt 78)—‘J’’s 
portion is His people; Jacob is the lot of His 
inheritance’ (Dt 32°)—a conception which broadens 
out under the influence of the later universalism 
until it includes the Gentiles also (Is 19% 476 6317, 
Ps 28). Here the idea has parted with its original 
associations altogether. In place of attaching to 
what is at most only a fundamental condition of 
the realization of the covenant, it now expresses 
that mutual appropriation and enjoyment of each 
other on the part of God and His people which is 
the essence of the covenant itself. Still, this by 
no means represents the ordinary usage of the 
term anywhere in the OT. Even when it becomes 
most highly volatilized, so to say, OT thinking 
remains charged with elements which belong to 
the outward conditions amid which it has arisen, 
The fellowship of God and His people, even in its 
perfect form, is always represented as to be main- 
tained in the territory originally assured to them ; 
and to the last it is an essential feature in the 
picture of the Messianic time that the people shall 
then at length enter upon sure and peaceful 
possession of their own land (Is 607, Jer 238, 
Ps 37° etc., To 4”), where they shall enjoy the 
immediate presence of their God and serve Him in 
righteousness (Ezk 3771-8 etc.). 

u. New Testament.—In the NT use of the term 
these limitations naturally disappear. Here also 
hope grounded on divine promises retains thecentral 
place in the religious life (Ro 84, cf. He 11), and 
its content as a fellowship with Himself into which 
God graciously introduces men is the same always ; 
but the external conditions amid which in the OT 
this is realized remain in the NT merely as a 
metaphorical colouring in the language expressive 
of the final spiritual good made available through 
Jesus Christ. Thus our Lord’s saying, ‘Blessed 
are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth’ 
(Mt 5°), may be regarded merely as a figurative 
mode of signifying the fulness of life and blessed- 
ness to which faith ultimately brings men (so 
Meyer and others; for a more literal interpretation 
see Hupositor’s Greek Testament, in loc.). Else- 
where Jesus speaks of the faithful inheriting ‘ the 
kingdom’ (Mt 25%), which, in accordance with 
His general teaching, is not merely already come, 
but also, and even more, awaits realization in the 
future. And again, He represents this as syn- 
onymous with entering upon ‘life eternal’ (Mt 25%, 
cf. Mk 10!”), but neither term does He define more 
fully. In the earlier apostolic writings a similar 
indeterminateness of usage prevails. In Ja, for 
example, that which faith inherits is ‘the king- 
dom which God hath promised to them that love 
Him’ (2°), or again, ‘the crown of life’ which has 
been similarly promised (1), both expressions 
being employed to denote generally the ultimate 
full possession of salvation. In 1 P the connexion 
of ideas is only slightly more elaborate. Here 
singular stress is laid upon the hope which lies at 
the heart of faith always. Possession of it is the 
distinctive note of the Christian life (1? 31) ; it 
looks towards the Parousia and the ‘ grace’ which 
shall be ‘manifested’ then (17 * }° 5-4); and just 
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as it appears to the writer that the ‘ Be! le of 
God’ has now first, through Christ’s death and 
resurrection, been truly constituted (2*1°), so also 
he represents their ‘inheritance’ as now at length 
fully discovered and secured (1*°), It has been 
suggested (by Weiss, V7’ Theologie, § 50 (c) Anm. 4) 
that the characterization of the ‘inheritance’ as 
‘incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,’ 
contains a covert allusion to various OT phrases 
applied to the land of Israel (Is 244, Jer 2’, Is 40%) ; 
and this is possible. But no closer definition of it 
is given. As synonyms the expressions ‘life’ (37, 
ef. 46) and ‘ glory’ or ‘crown of glory’ (5! * 1°) are 
employed, but without being explained further 

In the hands of two of the NT writers, however, 
the idea in question receives much fuller treatment. 
From his peculiar age of view, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is naturally led to make 
not a little of a conception which had played so 
large a part in the world of OT faith (see note on 
kAnpovoula in Westcott’s Hebrews, p. 167f.). That 
which constitutes the ‘inheritance’ of the believer 
is described variously as ‘the blessing,’ 7.e. of the 
covenant (121”), ‘salvation’ (negatively, from death 
and every evil, 21-15 57; positively, as the securing 
of man in his eternal destiny, 2° 5° 98), ‘the pro- 
mises’ (612), and otherwise. But, in order to appre- 
hend the idea as it presents itself to this writer’s 
mind, it must be subsumed under and interpreted 
in harmony with the general conceptions and argu- 
ment of the Epistle. Religion with him is regarded 
in the light of a covenant into which God has 
graciously entered with men. Essentially this 
has been one and the same from the beginning, 
but historically it has embodied itself in two 
forms, the Sinaitic and that made through Christ, 
so diverse in various respects that they may be 
distinguished as the ‘ first’ and ‘second’ covenants 
(87), of which the earlier proved ineffective and only 
the later has truly realized the purposes which 
such an arrangement had in view. In one sense 
the covenant may be considered as its own end. 
As signifying a state of relatedness in which God 
becomes to men their God and they become His 
people, it stands for that which in itself makes 
great part of their blessedness, and which is only 
secured in the ‘new covenant’ (8%), under the pro- 
visions of which the conscience is cleansed from 
dead works and the worshipper has boldness to 
enter into the holiest (9! ete., compared with 
71-18 etc.). But chiefly it is regarded as contem- 
plating that which lies beyond itself. In its later 
form especially, as sealed by a ‘ better sacrifice’ 
than before (9%), it rests also upon ‘better pro- 
mises’ (8% 10-12), the fulfilment of which introduces 
the people once for all into a sphere in which all 
their hopes and needs are satisfied. Through this 
‘eternal covenant’ (13°) administered by Jesus 
(9°, where the author, through playing on the 
double sense of 6:a64«7 as meaning both ‘ covenant’ 
and ‘testament,’ brings the idea of succession, 
namely on the death of ‘the testator,’ into view 
for the moment) believers receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance (9); a consummation 
otherwise described as reaching the heavenly city 
(11°) or the city that hath the foundations (11), 
or receiving the kingdom that cannot be shaken 
(12%), or having the world to come subjected to 
them (2° etc.), or entering upon the rest of God. 
In such expressions the influence of OT modes of 
thought is obvious, and the last especially forms 
the subject of a remarkable passage (3. 4) in which 
the writer betrays almost more fully than any- 
where his sense alike of the continuity of salvation 
under the old covenant and the new, and of the 
final completeness with which the latter realizes it. 
When Israel originally entered upon their inherit- 
ance and ‘ possessed the land and dwelt therein,’ J”, 


says the historian, ‘gave them rest round about 


according to all that He sware unto their fathers’ 
(Jos 21%), But, as the author of the Epistle 
recognizes, it proved a delusive rest (4%). Enemies 
still infesting the land, war waged from without, 
civil strife and manifold evils in every age disturbed 
the condition of peace and blessedness assured to 
them, and which is here (4**) represented as a 
participation in the deep tranquil satisfaction with 
which God Himself rests in the enjoyment of the 
works of His hands. Nevertheless, the divine 
purpose cannot be defeated (4°); it can only at 
most be temporarily suspended, and that which 
Israel through unbelief (31% 1% 17 4") came short of 
‘we who believe’ (i.e. in the ‘ good tidings preached 
unto us,’ 4*) attain to (4°). To put it otherwise, 
we ‘inherit the promises’ (6) in their full and 
final expression. As has been said (Davidson, 
Hebrews, p. 99), ‘the mere land of Canaan was 
never in itself all that was understood either by 
those to whom it was promised or by God who 
promised it, when it was named as Israel’s heritage. 
The patriarchs and people certainly looked to the 
possession of the land, but the idea they attached 
to it, or the light in which they regarded it, was 
that of a settled place of abode with God, where 
He would be fully present, and where they would 
find repose in His fellowship. All those religious 
ideas, dimly perhaps, yet in longing and imagina- 
tion, clustered about it which we now attach to 
the heavenly world.’ And all this it is, hardly to 
be defined more narrowly, which faith is heir to. 

In the usage of St. Paul, again, the ‘inheritance’ 
often signifies the object of believing hope generally 
(Ac 20%? 2618, Eph 141-4, Col 1 3%). Also, believers 
are said to be heirs of ‘eternal life’ (Tit 37), or, 
more frequently, of ‘the kingdom’ (1 Co 6%: 1° 15°, 
Eph 5°), both expressions being employed in the 
indeterminate manner common in the Gospels and 
elsewhere. When he treats of the idea more at 
large it is in connexion with one or other of two 
lines of thought. The first of these concerns his 
anti-Judaic polemic. Quite in the manner of the 
author of the Ep. to the Hebrews he insists upon 
the divine ‘ promises’ as lying at the basis of all 
true faith and hope toward God. The possession 
of these differentiates the Jew from the Gentile 
(Ro 378); the covenants are essentially ‘covenants 
of promise’ (Eph 2!); while the entrance of the 
law itself in the course of their historical fulfilment 
is to be regarded as a mere episode, by no means 
designed to supersede the promises, but rather to 
make more manifest the grace they contain and 
which bestows the inheritance (Ro 4). The import 
of the promise, however, is stated as being that 
Abraham should be ‘heir of the world’ (v.38), an 
interpretation of the original covenant expressing 
ina remarkable way the universal purpose which 
lay within it. But in this sense the covenant is 
fulfilled only in Christ (Gal 3°), with whom again, 
in St. Paul’s thinking, believers are indissolubly 
bound up (Gal 3°, Ro 4°81) ; and perhaps, although 
it must be confessed he does not do this explicitly, 
it is under this point of view that we ought to 
bring his references to the inheriting of ‘the 
kingdom.’ Jt is Christ who, as Abraham’s seed, 
has in the first instance assumed the rule of the 
Messianic kingdom (Gal 315), and believers, as 
reckoned within that seed (Gal 3?9) and called to 
His fellowship (1 Co 1°), may be said to share in 
His rule (1 Co 48, Ro 5"), in which, in accordance 
with Eastern modes of thought, the prerogative of 
judging is included (1 Co 6-8; cf. Mt 19%). 

More distinctive of this apostle still, however, is 
his attaching of the idea in question to that of the 
sonship of believers. For his doctrine under this 
head see art. ADOPTION. What is of importance 
here to note is, that in his view sonship carries 
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with it an indefeasible right to the inheritance— 
‘if sons, then heirs’ (Gal 47). As Weiss expresses 
it, ‘as Justification is the security for life, so its 
result, adoption, is the security for participation in 
the divine 6ééa as the second chief part of Christian 
hope in which the whole blessedness and glory of 
the future eternal life is comprehended in one great 
view’ (Op. cit. § 97 (c)). As Son, Christ is destined 
to glory, and first through His resurrection attains 
to it (Ro 14); and so also believers, who bear ‘ the 
image of the heavenly,’ are in the resurrection 
conformed to the ‘likeness of the Son of God,’ so 
that he becomes ‘the firstborn among many 
brethren’ (1 Co 15, Ro 8”). The transformation 
of the ‘body of our humiliation,’ accordingly, 
holds an emphatic place in the inheritance which 
St. Paul teaches (Ph 374) ; while along with this goes 
a perfect inward assimilation to the mind of the 
Lord, and beyond it lies that which the apostle 
describes as ‘glory’ (see art. under that title), a 
spiritual condition to which God’s children are 
destined (Ro 8*° 9%), in which the mystery of their 
adoption is finally disclosed (Ro 8%, Col 34), in the 
freedom and blessedness of which creation generally 
will share (Ro 8), and which constitutes the 
ultimate aim of the divine counsel (1 Co 2’). Of 
the inheritance thus conceived, the Spirit, who 
attests our adoption (Ro 81°), is meanwhile the seal 
and earnest (Eph 1*4 4°), 

Finally, in the Apoc. the faithful are said to 
‘inherit all (or ‘ these’) things’ (217). What these 
‘things’ consist of is to be gathered from the 
book generally. Chiefly they appear to embrace 
‘life’—that life ‘which is life indeed’ (cf. the re- 
curring representation of the idea in such figures 
as the ‘ tree of life’ 22?, the ‘ water of life’ 22!, the 
‘crown of life’ which the conquerors carry off 21° 
34, the ‘book of life’ in which their names are 
written 21?’ ete.) ; perfect holiness (2)? 34 5 44 61! 79 
198) ; immediate fellowship with God (7° 21* 22 293), 
and the vision of His face (22%). A royal dignity 
(22°) and glory (28) also pertain to that which 
awaits the believer, along with deliverance from 
all pain and want and death (7° 214). It is a 
blessedness (141° 19° 224) which is complete and 
eternal. ALEX. MARTIN. 


INIQUITY.—See SIN. 


INJURIOUS.—Like the Fr. injurieum, ‘injurious’ 
formerly had the meaning of ‘insulting,’ as well as 
its mod. meaning of ‘hurtful.’ Hence in Sir 8" 
and 1 Ti 1 the adj. t8piorjs which means ‘in- 
solent’ is tr? in AV ‘injurious.’ The same adj. 
occurs in Ro 1°, where AV has ‘ despiteful,’ RV 
‘insolent.’ RV gives ‘insolent’ in Sir, but retains 
‘injurious’ in 1 Ti. The meaning of the Eng. 
word may be illustrated from Shaks. JJ Henry VJ. 
i. iv. 51— 


*Injurious duke, that threatest where’s no cause 
and Pope, Iliad, ii. 274— 
‘Thus with injurious taunts attacked the throne. 


The adv. was used in the same sense, as Hall, 
Works, iii. 966, ‘Humane reason is apt to be in- 
juriously saucy, in ascribing those things to an 
ordinary course of natural causes, which the God 
of nature doth by supernatural Agents.’ And the 
subst. ‘injury,’ as Bacon, ‘He fell to bitter in- 
vectives against the French king, and spake all 
the injuries he could devise of Charles.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

INK is mentioned once in OT (Jer 3615), where 
Baruch says that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies 
“with ink (7, perhaps from a root signifying 
slowly flowing) in the book.’ W. R. Smith (OTJC? 
71 n.) refers to Ex 32% and Nu 5% for evidence that 


the old Hebrew ink (derived from lamp-black [?]) 
could be washed off, and as the foundation of the 
Rabbinical prejudice against the use of a mordant 
inink. From the bright colours that still survive 
in some papyri, it is evident that the ink used by 
the Egyptians must have been of a superior kind. 
The NT term for ‘ink,’ occurring three times (2 Co 
3°, 2 Jn}2, 3 Jn #8), is wéday (lit. ‘black,’ Lat. atra- 
mentum), which is also a classical term (Plato, 
Phedr. 276 C; Demos. de Coron. 313. 11; Plut. 
Mor. 841). See, further, under WRITING. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

INKHORN.—In one of Ezekiel’s visions (Ezk 
9?:%11) a man appears with a scribe’s inkhorn 
(3207 nDp) by his side (lit. ‘upon his loins,’ y3n>3). 
The ‘inkhorn’ consisted of a case for the reed pens, 
with a cup or bulb for holding the ink, near the 
upper end of the case. It was carried in the 
girdle (hence the above expression). See illustra- 
tion under art. DREss, vol. i. p. 626°; and cf. 
Benzinger, Heb. Archiiol. 290. J. A. SELBIE. 


INN.—Owing to the prevalence of hospitality in 
the East, down to our own times, the growth of 
places of public entertainment has been slow; and 
to this day, save in parts frequented by tourists, 
anything corresponding to our inn or hotel is 
entirely unknown (see HOSPITALITY). 

The word ‘inn’ first occurs in our English Bible 
(AV) in Gn 42” as the equivalent of jisp, and is 
similarly employed in Gn 437, Ex 4% (LXX xard- 
Avua). In other passages (Jos 4° §, 2 K 19”, Is 10”, 
Jer 9?) j\>) is rendered ‘lodging-place’; and the 
Revisers have adopted this translation uniformly 
throughout. This does not imply a building of 
any kind, but only the place where travellers, or 
carriers of merchandise, were wont, with their 
caravans, to pass the night. p> or }> appears to 
have been used in a sense equivalent to that of the 
Arab 6at, and the corresponding participial, madit, 
isa night-lodging. The Arabs also use the word 
manzw in a similar sense. It is ‘the place of 
alighting,’ and is now mainly employed for the house 
where the traveller spends the night; but it still 
retains its application to the spot where a company 
of wayfarers may have spent the hours of darkness. 
Occasionally one may encounter in the East a 
scene which probably reproduces the chief features 
of that mentioned in Gn 427", Near by a well or 
fountain, or on the bank of a stream, as the day 
is closing, the caravan will halt. The bales of 
goods are lifted from the beasts of burden, and 
placed so as to shelter the men from the night air. 
The animals, having been watered, are tethered 
around, and supplied with fodder which they have 
carried. The men draw close around a fire, where, 
having partaken of simple fare from their provender 
bags, they pass an hour in conversation or in 
hearing or telling tales, and then lie down under 
their wraps to sleep till daybreak. The place thus 
occupied is called el-manzil; the Hebrew would 
have called it malon. 

But the development of commerce would necessi- 
tate at a very early time some better means of 
protecting the goods and the lives of the merchants, 
especially in the more remote and desolate parts, 
where it might be needful to rest the caravan over 
night. That buildings were soon erected for this 
purpose, we have no direct proof; but it is possible 
that the ‘lodging-place of wayfaring men’ in the 
wilderness, referred to in Jer 9°, may have been 
such an establishment. Chimham, the son of 
Barzillai, who returned to Jerusalem with David 
(2S 19%7-4°), is supposed by some to have reared 
some structure near to Bethlehem, which in Jere- 
miah’s time was known as o7na na Geruth chimham. 
AV renders this ‘habitation of Chimham’; RV 
‘Geruth-chimham,’ but in margin ‘ lodging-place.’ 
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Stanley (S. and P. p. 329) and others translate ‘inn’ 
or ‘hostel.’ It may have been such a building as 
offered shelter to belated merchants or travellers.* 

Rahab, described in Jos 2! as 37 ax, is said (but 
see Dillm. ad loc.) by the Chaldee paraphrase to have 
been an ‘innkeeper.’ (See also Jos. Ant. V. 1. 2). 
The instance given in Jebamoth xvi. 7, where the 
innkeeper’s word is not relied on without material 
corroboration, cannot be quoted as showing that 
she was regarded with special suspicion (Smith, 
DB, art. INN), since her evidence is placed on the 
same level as that of the daughter of a priestly 
house; but it is significant that Jewish writers 
seem to have used n'p1nb or xmpinD, formed from 
the Greek ravdoxevrpia, as the equivalent of either 
‘hostess’ or 73 (David Kimchi on Jos 21). The 
idea of an ‘inn’ was therefore familiar to them. 
From Aboda Zara ii. 1 we gather that the pins, 
from the Gr. ravdoxelov, was a place where cattle 
might be sheltered as well as men; it seems to 
have corresponded in character with the modern 
khan or caravanserai. Of this order certainly was 
the ‘inn’ (ravdoxetov, Lk 10%) to which the Good 
Samaritan carried the victim of outrage, and 
which by tradition is located at Khan Hadrir, on 
the way to Jericho. The modern building is 
probably only the last of a succession erected on 
the same spot, as in that wild district the need 
of some such place of retreat would always be felt. 
Along the great trade and pilgrimage routes in the 
course of time these khans or caravanserais were 
raised, to which the chains of mouldering ruins 
that stud the sides of the main highways stand to 
bear testimony. Many of these buildings stood 
apart, and were of considerable strength, to guard 
against marauders. Occasionally, as at KAdn et- 
Tujdr, under the brow of Tabor, a fortress over- 
looked and defended the place of rest. From the 
days when the sea was so infested with pirates as 
to render navigation perilous, probably date the 
ruinous buildings on the caravan routes from 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Haurfn, which 
met on the southern border of Esdraelon, followed 
the common path by Antipatris to Gaza, and 
passed thence to Egypt. When these pests were 
cleared away, and transport by ship became both 
safe and cheap, the deserted roads were soon grass- 
grown, and the khans were left to crumble (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, i. 106). ‘Those built of old by 
the Persian magnates on the pilgrimage roads from 
Baghdad (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478) 
probably resembled in some ways the ‘castles’ 
that mark the desert route of the Syrian haj. One 
great object of the latter is to preserve for the use 
of the pilgrims the water collected during the 
rainy season. Provision for pilgrims has long been 
made on a liberal scale by the Greek and Roman 
Churches; hospices for their entertainment are 
found near to most of the holy places the faithful 
are accustomed to visit. In kh&n and hospice 
alike the sojourner furnishes his own food; and 
he is wise to have also, if possible, his own bedding. 
The person in charge—the Khdnyy (cf. ravdoyxevs of 
Lk 10*)—will supply water to man and horse: 
nothing more is expected. For this and shelter 
the natives pay a trifling sum, known as hak el- 
khén, ‘the price of the khan.’ 

In every town of any size in Syria more than 
one khén will be found, commonly resorted to by 
rauleteers, in which the travellers horses and 
native attendants are accommodated at merely 
nominal charges. These are often very miserable 
places, quite unlike the imposing buildings that 
once fringed the highways. There are, however, 
several famous kh4ns which represent them at 

* Instead of ninj, however, there are weighty reasons for 


reading ni773 ‘ pens o7 folds.’ So Josephus and Aquila, followed 
by Hitzig and others. 


their best; e.g. that of Ant@n Beg in Beyrout, 
and that of Asad Pasha in Damascus. The latter 
is ‘one of the finest specimens of Arabian archi- 
tecture in the country . . . the stone carving 
above the gateway and around the stalactite vaults 
is of the most elaborate character.’ The khan is 
constructed of black basalt and white limestone in 
alternate layers, and is about two hundred feet 
square. The interior court is about half that size, 
with a large round fountain in the centre, above 
which is a lofty dome, resting upon four arches, 
each supported by four clustered pillars. These 
are connected with the walls by a series of similar 
arches and domes—eight in all. Those domes 
have each sixteen large windows through which 
light, air, and sunshine penetrate to the rooms 
and the court below. Around the sides are 
vaulted magazines of various sizes, for the dis- 
posal of merchandise of every description at 
wholesale. 

© On either side of the main entrance a staircase leads up to an 
arched corridor, which extends quite around the building and 
communicates with the small retail shops and offices of the 
merchants. It forms a fine promenade, from where one can 
look down on the strange and truly Oriental scene in the court 
below, free from the noise and confusion which there charac- 
terize each commercial transaction, large or small. To Khan 
As'ad Pasha come caravans from Baghdad, Mosul, Aleppo, 
Beyrout, and elsewhere. On entering, the muleteers and 
camel-drivers, with mighty din and uproar, throw down their 
loads of merchandise in this court, and here they must remain 
until the owners settle with the custom-house officials’ (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, iii. 373, 374). With this corresponds Lane’s 
sree eae of the Wakalehs in Cairo (Mod. Egyp. ed. 1895, 
p- 6 

The ordinary khan was, however, a hollow 
square, open above, with arches round one or more 
of the sides within, and over these a series of 
rooms, approached by a stone stair. The rooms 
are for travellers ; muleteers, animals, and baggage 
share the space and arches below. In the opinion 
of the present writer, this must be distinguished 
from the xard\vua or guest chamber,* in which the 

arents of Jesus sought shelter when they reached 

ethlehem (Lk 27). The meaning of this word in 
the NT may be gathered from a reference to 
Mk 1414, Lk 224, taken in the light of a prevailing 
Jewish custom. These two passages concern a 
room in a private house, which the owner readily 
places at the disposal of Jesus and His disciples for 
the celebration of the Passover. This was in 
accordance with the ordinary practice. At the 
festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
the people were commanded to repair to Jerusalem ; 
and it was a boast of the Rabbis, that, notwith- 
standing the enormous crowds, no man could 
truthfully say to his fellow, ‘I have not found a 
fire where to roast my paschal lamb in Jerusalem,’ 
or ‘I have not found a bed in Jerusalem to lie in,’ 
or ‘ My lodging is too strait in Jerusalem’ (A both 
fk. Nathan, cap. 34, quoted by Lightfoot, Works, 
ed. 1825, ix. p. 128). The vast numbers who came 
for the Passover from all parts were made free of 
the needed apartments, as far as the capacity of 
the houses permitted; and for this no payment 
was taken. It was, however, customary for the 
guests on departing to leave the skins of the 
paschal lambs, and the vessels which had been 
employed ix the ceremonies, in token of gratitude 
for their hospitable entertainment (Talm. Bab. 
Joma, fol. 12. 1, Liga by Lightfoot, Works, xi. 
p. 325; compare also use of verb carad\vw in Lk 9? 
197). We may reasonably suppose that on such an 
occasion as the great enrolment, when natives of 
a town came from afar, the ‘guest chambers’ of 
their friends would be thrown open to receive 
them. Joseph, arriving late, found that in which 
he had purposed to stay already occupied ; and no 
room elsewhere being available, he betook himself 
with his charge to the khan. Even this apparently 


* Kareruus is used, however, in Ex 424 to translate ]) bp. 


INNER MAN OR INWARD MAN 


was full; possibly some of the animals were moved 
to afford them space ; and here Jesus was born. 

Well-organized and equipped hotels are now to 
be found at the principal seaports of Egypt and 
Syria, and also in the chief inland towns. Along 
the more frequented roads the natives have learned 
that something may be gained by accommodating 
travellers ; but remote from the main routes the 
ancient conditions prevail. 

LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, ed. 1877, pp. 163, 529 ; 
Farrar, Life of Christ; Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, ed. 1894, 
pp. 163, 318, etc.; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478; 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta Lightfoot, Works, ed. 1825, ix. 
p. 128, etc., xi. p. 325, ete. W. EwIna. 


INNER MAN or INWARD MAN.—An expression, 
the exact force of which depends on the contrast 
intended where it occurs. In 2 Co 4'6 the contrast 
is between the ‘outward man’ (6 éw judy dvOpwros) 
as mortal and perishable, and the ‘inward’ as 
spiritual and immortal; where note, that the 
Revisers’ Greek, with WH and others, reads 6 éow 
judy (instead of 6 écwdev, TR), which exactly 
corresponds with the former member of the anti- 
thesis. Not very remote from this is the contrast 
in 1 P 3*4 between the ‘outward adorning’ (6 
@éwOev kécuos) and ‘ the hidden man of the heart.’ 

But the two peculiarly Pauline passages are 
Ro 7” and Eph 31, where kara rdv gow dvOpwirov 
and els rv tow dvOpwrov are used of something very 
closely akin to the ‘new nature’ or the ‘renewed 
man.’ The contrast in Ro 7” is of the ‘inward 
man’ or of the ‘ mind’ (vods, v.28), with ‘ the flesh’ 
or ‘the law of sin in the members.’ In Eph 31¢ 
there is no direct antithesis, but a single and 
positive reference to the new nature, or, at least, 
to the seat of the Spirit’s indwelling and working, 
to which the corresponding expression in v.17 is 
‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.’ 
It is possible in both passages to distinguish 
between the ‘inward man’ and the new or re- 
generate nature, but only in the sense that the 
former is the inner or higher self in man as acted 
on by divine grace, enlightened by God’s law, and 
under preparation and discipline for salvation. 
Cremer holds that what is really meant by these 
expressions is not the mere contrast between the 
inward and the outward in man, between the 
invisible and the visible, the reality and the 
appearance, but the inner, spiritual, divine nature 
in antagonism to the flesh. ‘Inward man,’ upon 
this construction, would answer very nearly to 
avedua When that word is used in the special sense 
of (e.g.) Ro 8, for the ‘new nature,’ z.¢. the spirit 
of man renewed and sustained by the Spirit of 
God. Thus the phrase must be reckoned as 
belonging to an entirely NT cycle of ideas— 
indeed to one almost exclusively Pauline. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

INORDINATE.—‘ Inordinate love’ is the clumsy 
tr® in Ezk 23" of 123y, a word which occurs only 
there, and means ‘lust’ (RV ‘doting’); and ‘in- 
ordinate affection’ in Col 3° of rd6os (RV ‘ passion’). 
The former tr® comes from Cov. (Wye. ‘lecherie’) 
and the latter from the Bishops’ Bible (Wyc. 
‘leccherie,’ Tind. ‘unnatural lust,’ Gen. ‘wan- 
tounes,’ Rhem. ‘lust’). Inordinate is i//-regulated, 
ungoverned, as Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Love’ (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 36), ‘the former was indeed a voluptu- 
ous Man and Inordinate, but the latter was an 
Austere and wise man’; and Shaks. Othello, 11. 
iii. 311—‘ Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 
the ingredient is a devil.’ Wye. uses the adv. in 
2 Th 3°‘ withdrawe you fro ech brother wandrynge 
unordynatly’; and Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p. 99), ‘I heare eave ye walke inordinatelye, ye 
talke unsemelye other wayes then it becommeth 
Christian subjectes.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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INQUISITION.—To make inquisition is to make 
investigation, to search, Dt 1918, Est 2%, Ps giz, 
2 Es 6”, Wis 19 6° (RV), Sir 23%. In Sir 414 the 
phrase is ‘There is no inquisition in the grave’ (ov« 
gor év ddov édeyuos Swis, RV ‘There is no inquisi- 
tion of life in the grave,’ RVm ‘in Hades’), that 
is, no inquiry is made there how long or short a 
man’s life has been. Coverdale uses the word in 
Job 10° ‘Are thy dayes as the dayes of man, and 
thy yeares as mans yeares? that thou makest soch 
inquisicion for my wickednesse, and searchest out 
my synne?’ and 35% ‘Then useth he no violence 
in his wrath nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions.’ And Fuller (Holy Warre, 
iii. 23, p. 150), in memory of Ps 9, says, ‘But no 
doubt God, when he maketh inquisition for bloud, 
will one day remember this bloudy Inquisition.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

INSECTS.—See NATURAL HIsTORY. 


INSPIRE, INSPIRATION.—To ‘inspire’ is 
literally to ‘breathe into,’* and that is the 
meaning of the word in its single occurrence in 
AV, Wis 15" ‘Forasmuch as he knew not his 
Maker, and him that inspired into him an active 
soul, and breathed in a living spirit’ (rév éumved- 
TavTA avTe Wuxi évepyodcay, kal éudvojoavra mvedua 
fwrikév) ; Vulg. ‘qui inspiravit illi animam que 
operatur, et qui insufflavit ei spiritum vitalem.’ 
Wye. has ‘enspirede’ here, but in other places 
he uses the simple ‘spire’=breathe, as Gn 2’ 
‘The Lord God thanne fourmede man of the 
slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face of 
hym an entre [=entrance] of breth of lijf’ (1388 
“Drothids *), All the other versions have in the 
passage just quoted from Wyc. ‘breathed the 
breath,’ and it is probably in memory of the Vulg. 
‘inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vite’ that 
Bacon (Essays, ‘Of Truth,’ p. 3) has ‘First he 
breathed Light upon the Face of the Matter or 
Chaos; then he breathed Light into the Face of 
Man; and still he breatheth and inspireth Light 
into the Face of his Chosen’; and Milton, PL 
x. 785— 

* Yet one doubt 
Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die ; 
Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of Man 


Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod.’ 


Cf. also Judgement of the Synode at Dort, p. 40, 
‘So then faith is the gift of God ; not in that it is 
profered by God unto man’s free-will, but because 
it is really bestowed, inspired, and infused into 
man.’ Then the word passes into the meaning of 
‘fill with the spirit,’ which we see in Knox, Works, 
iii. 99, ‘ Happie is the man whome thow sall in- 
spyre, O Lord’; and in Tindale’s tr of Mk 12%6 
‘for David him selfe inspyred with the holy goost, 
sayde.’ 

Inspiration occurs twice in AV: (1) Job 328 
‘But there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding’ ; 
Heb. "1% now3; Vulg. ‘Inspiratio Omnipotentis’ ; 
Wye. 1382 ‘the inbrething of the Almyghti,’ 
1388 ‘ the enspiryng ether revelacioun of Almyghti 
God’; so Coy. has ‘inspiration,’ and is followed 
by all the versions except RV ‘the breath of the 
Almighty,’ which agrees with LXX zvo7, and with 
AV in 33+ for the same Heb. ‘The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almight 
hath given me life.’ The reference is to Gn 2’, 
(2) 2 Ti 3° ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration 
_.. The literal meaning is well seen in Spenser, /Q mL. 
a ‘ Her yellowe lockes, crisped like golden wyre, 

About her shoulders weren loosely shed, _ 
And, when the winde emongst them did inspyre, 


They waved like a penon wyde dispred, ; 
And low behinde her backe were scattered. 
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of God, and is profitable for doctrine’; Gr. 7aca 
ypaph Oebrvevoros kal opédccmos; RV ‘ Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable.’ For the 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible see under 
art. BIBLE, vol. i. p. 296. For this passage, 
reference may be els (besides the commentaries) 
to Perowne in Expos. Times, ii. 54; Warfield in 
Pres. Quarterly, July, 1889, pp. 389-406 (with Old 
and New Test. Student, Oct. 1889, ix. 245) ; Row, 
BL 454; Drummond, Hid. Lect. 77£.; and Cremer, 
3.v. Oebrvevoros. The construction of the sentence 
in RV is the oldest Eng. construction : thus Wyc. 
‘al scripture onspired of god, is profitable,’ Tind. 
‘al scripture geven by inspiracion of god, is pro- 
fittable,’ so Coverdale and the Great Bible. The 
Gen. Bible is the first to offer ‘the whole Scripture 
is geven by spiration of God, and is profitable.’ 
Tindale elsewhere uses the word in the same sense 
of a person, as Lk 2” ‘ And he [Simeon] came by 
inspiracion in to the temple.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INSTANT.—Instant (in-stare, stand upon, press 
upon) is used in AV in the sense of the present 
immediate time, as Is 29° ‘it shall be at an instant 
suddenly’; and as an adj. in the sense of ‘ press- 
ing,’ ‘urgent’: so Lk 23” ‘ And they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that he might be 
crucified ’ (éréxewwro ; Vulg. instabant, which gave 
Rhem. ‘were instant,’ whence AV ; Amer. RV ‘were 
urgent’); Ro 12” ‘continuing instant in prayer’ 
(again from Rhem., Vulg. instantes, Gr. mpoc- 
xaptepoovres, RV ‘continuing stedfastly’); and 
2 Ti 42 ‘be instant in season, out of season’ 
(érlornot, Vulg. insta, Bishops ‘ be instant,’ Rhem. 
‘urge’). Cf. Knox, Hist. 36, ‘At their instant 
suit, more than of his own motion, was Thomas 
Gwilliame, a black Frier, called to bee Preacher’ ; 
and Ac 64 Rhem. ‘ But we wil be instant in praier 
and the ministerie of the word.’ 

Instantly in AV means ‘urgently,’ Lk 74 ‘ they 
besought him instantly’ (crovéalws; Vulg, sol- 
licite ; ‘instantly’ is Tindale’s word here; RV 
‘earnestly ’) ; and Ac 267 ‘Unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and 
night, hope to come’ (év éxrevela, AV again from 
Tind., RV ‘earnestly’). Cf. Tind. Prol. to Pent. 
‘It is not ynough therfore to read and talke of it 
only, but we must also desyre god daye and night 
instantly to open oure eyes, and to make us 
understond and feale wherfore the scripture was 
geven’; and his tr® of Mk 5! * And he prayd him 
instantly, that he wolde not sende them awaye 
out of the countre,’ where AV follows Rhem. 
‘he besought him much.’ So Cranmer has ‘ very 
instantly’ in Works, i. 77, ‘which prior and his 
brethren . . . have desired me very instantly to 
be a mediator for them to your Most Noble 
Majesty’; and Melvill, Diary, 171, ‘In the mean 
tyme, the Erles of Angus and Mar, lyand at New- 
castell, wryttes for me ans, and the second tyme 
verie instantlie, to com and pretche the Word 
unto tham for ther comfort.’ The Rhem. NT 
uses ‘instance’ in the same sense in Eph 638 
‘watching in al instance and_ supplication.’ 
Shakespeare has both adj. and adv. frequently, 
but always with reference to time. 

J. HASTINGS. 

INSTRUMENT.—In the current sense of the 
means of accomplishing anything ‘instrument’ 
frequently occurs in OT, chiefly as tr. of kélé. In 
NT it is found but twice, both in Ro 6% and in the 
same sense, ‘ Neither yield ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield yourselves unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and your members as in- 
struments of righteousness unto God.’ The Gr. 
is 8rda, the ordinary word for ‘weapons’ (as AVm 
and RVm), and it is very doubtful if in NT it 


mer 


ever means ‘instruments.’ Besides, the military 
metaphor was more natural to St. Paul, and it 
reappears in v.% ‘the wages (‘ your pay as soldiers’ 
—Sanday) of sin is death.’ Then the meaning is 
as Lightfoot expresses it (Notes on Epistles of St. 
Paul), ‘Sin is regarded as a sovereign who de- 
mands the military service of subjects, levies their 
quota of arms, and gives them their soldiers’ pay 
of death.’ Moule hits happily on ‘implements,’ 
which is capable of either interpretation, but he 
also regards the metaphor as a military one. 

In To 734 and 1 Mac 13” ‘instrument’ has the 
legal sense of a ‘deed.’ The Gr. is general, 
avyypopy, a document. 

For Instruments of Music see MuSIC. 

J. HASTINGS. 

INTELLIGENCE.—Dn 11” ‘He shall even re- 
turn, and have intelligence with them that forsake 
the holy covenant.’ The meaning is more than 
mutual understanding, it is ‘ communication,’ 
‘intercourse.’ So Knox, Hist. 186, ‘The Queene 
did grievously complaine, that we had intelligence 
with England’; and Drayton, Pierce Gaveston— 

* From whence I found a secret means, to have 
Intelligence with my kind lord the king.’ 
The Heb., however (>y j27), means simply ‘give 
heed to’; RV ‘have regard unto.’ The Eng. 
word occurs also in 2 Mac 3’ in the ordinary sense 
of ‘information,’ which is the word preferred 
by RY. J. HASTINGS. 


INTEMPERANCE.—See DRUNKENNESS. 


INTEND, INTENT.—To intend is used by 
Spenser in the lit. sense of the Lat. intendere, 
to stretch out: FQ I. xi. 388— 

‘The same advancing high above his head, 

With sharpe intended sting so rude him smot, 

That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead.’ 
But in AV it is used only in the sense of directing 
the will to an object. This is sometimes no more 
than the formation of a design, as in modern use. 
So Ac 5® 20% (ué\d\w). But sometimes it is the 
determination of the will, a fixed resolve, as Ac 
58 124 (BovAovar), Lk 148 (6é\w). Cf. Gal 17 Tind. 
‘ther be some which trouble you, and intende 
to pervert the gospell of Christ’ (@\ovres pera- 
orpéyat). The word is even vsed in the sense of 
pursuing a resolution (as distinguished from merely 
forming it). Thus in Jos 22° it is said that after 
an explanation from the eastern tribes ‘the 
children of Israel blessed God, and did not in- 
tend to go up against them in battle,’ where the 
meaning of AV is no doubt as explained by Davies 
(Bible English, 194), that they had intended in our 
sense of the word but no longer prosecuted the 
design. Cf. Latimer, Sermons, i. 342, ‘The devil 
sleepeth not ; he ever intendeth to withdraw us 
from prayer’; Knox, Works, iii. 297, ‘ Howe these 
my wordes at that tyme pleased men, the crymes 
and action intended agaynste me dyd declare’; 
and Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, viii. 80— ot 

‘Stay, let us both intend 
To drive this cruel enemy from our dear aged friend.’ 


This verb is now rarely used with a direct 
object. In AV we find Ps 21" ‘For they in- 
tended evil against thee’ (33 ‘they stretched’ ; 
Perowne, either ‘they have spread against thee 
evil,’ like a net, Lat. tendere insidias; or ‘ they 
have bent against thee,’ ete., like a bow, Lat. 
tendere arcum; Del. ‘cause evil to impend over 
thee,’ so Cheyne; Wellh.-Furness, ‘ when they 
revolve evil against thee’; King, ‘Though they 
plotted evil against thee’); Ad. Est 13% (xarev- 
Ovvw) ; 2 Mac 14°‘ being . . . asked how the Jews 
stood affected and what they intended’ (é rin 
diabece. Kal Bovlg Kabéornkar, RY ‘what they pur- 
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posed ’) ; and 148 ‘even for that I intend the good 
of mine own countrymen’ (kal rv ldiwy modurav 
oroxacduevos, RV ‘I have regard also to mine own 
fellow-citizens’). So Knox, Hist. 25, ‘And thus 
did those cruell beasts intend nothing but murther 
in all the quarters of this Realme.’ 

Intent is always purpose, intention, as in Tin- 
dale, Hxzpositions, p. 96 (on Mt 614-18), ‘But and if 
thou think that God delighteth in the work for 
the work itself, the true intent away, and in thy 
pain for thy pain itself, thou art as far out of the 
way as from heaven to the earth’; and p. 147 (on 
1 Jn 1°), ‘To bring unto the fellowship of God and 
Christ, is the final intent of all the scripture.’ 
So Jer 44% Cov. ‘ Purposely have ye set up youre 
owne good meanynges, and hastely have ye ful- 
filled youre owne intente’; and Knox, Hist. 149, 
‘They were minded to keep no point of the pro- 
mise longer than they had obtained their intent.’ 
The phrase in AV is usually ‘to the intent that,’ 
but the plural occurs Jer 30% ‘until he have 

erformed the intents of his heart’ (a5 nisi) ; 

e 4 “a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart’ (kpitixds . . . evvordv xapdlas). Fuller 
says of the Crusaders (Holy Warre, I. xii. p. 18), 
‘We must in charitie allow that many of them 
were truly zealous, and went with pious intents’ ; 
and on p. 243 (v. 9), ‘Farre be it from us to con- 
demn all their works to be drosse, because debased 
and alloyed with superstitious intents.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

INTERCESSION.—See PRAYER. 


INTERMEDDLE (from Old Fr. entre among and 
medler to mix) meant formerly either literally to 
mix, as Malory, Morte Darthur, xvii. 15, ‘ Right 
so entered he into the chamber, and came toward 
the table of silver; and when he came nigh he 
felt a breath that him thought it was inter- 
meddled with fire’; and Hakluyt, Voyages, i. 572, 
‘He hath intermedled in his historie certaine 
things contrary to the trueth’; or else figura- 
tively to have to do with, take an interest in, which 
is the meaning in AV. It occurs twice, Pr 14° 
‘The heart knoweth his own bitterness; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy’ 
(aqym, takes part in, shares, not necessarily 
interferes in; LXX émulyrvrac; Vulg. ‘ mis- 
cebitur’) ; and 18! ‘ Through desire a man, having 
separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with 
all wisdom’ (yban? myin-Ssa, RV ‘rageth against 
all sound wisdom,’ RVm ‘quarrelleth with’ ; 
Del. ‘Against all that is beneficial he showeth 
his teeth’; Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘bursts out in strife 
against.’ AV misunderstands the meaning, and 
takes the verb in a good sense, ‘ have to do with,’ 
‘take an interest in,’ after the tr. of the Gen. 
Bible, ‘For the desire thereof he wil separate 
him self to seke it, and occupie him self in all 
wisdome,’ with its margin, ‘He that loveth wis- 
dome, wil separate him self from all impediments, 
and give him self wholly to seke it’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.—See EscHATOLOGY. 


INTERPRETATION.—This subst. and its verb 
are used in Scripture in a variety of senses. 

4. Of dreams (7m ‘interpret,’ |B ‘interpreta- 
tion’); the dreams of the chief butler and the 
chief baker, Gn 40% 8 12 16. 18. 224] 11.12.13 5 Pharach’s 
dream, 418 1°; Gideon’s dream, Jg 7° (where the 
word for ‘interpretation’ is the dm. dey. 73%, lit. 
‘breaking up,’ z.e. ‘solution’). In Dn occur the 
Aramaic forms 75 (verb) ‘interpret’ (Qa/ in Dn 
516, Pael ptcp. Ww 5”), and Ww» (noun) ‘ interpreta- 
tion’; used of the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 2%: 4°), of Daniel himself (71%) ; cf. the use of 
the same word for the interpretation to Belshazzar 
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of the writing on the wall (57*-), and the similar 
use of wW5 in Ke 8! (only). 

Dreams being regarded as vehicles of divine 
communication and frequently as portending 
future events, it became a matter of great import: 
ance to discover their interpretation. This function 
was discharged at the court of Egypt by the o-pe1n 
‘sacred scribes’ (Gn 418; cf. the complaint of the 
butler and the baker, while in prison, ‘We have 
dreamed a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it,’ 408). With the reply of Joseph (7b.), 
‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ compare 
the statement of Herodotus (ii. 83) regarding the 
Egyptian opinion, ’AvO@pdrwv perv ovdevt mpookéerar 7 
Téxyn, Tov dé Oedy pereEeréporor. The ‘wise men’ 
and ‘ Chaldeans’ (the latter by a late conception) 
have similar functions attributed to them, in the 
Book of Daniel, at the court of Babylon. 

2. Of interpreting a foreign language. Egyp- 
tian being, of course, the language of the court, the 
conversation between Joseph and his brethren was 
carried on by the medium of an interpreter, who 
was probably always expected to be in attendance 
at court (Gn 42% pen with art. ‘ the interpreter’). 
The interpreter being between (ona ib.) the two 
parties, y»5p can be used as = ‘ambassador’ (2 Ch 32") 
or ‘mediator’ (Is 43?’, of prophets standing between 
J” and Israel ; Job 33%, of an angel as interpreting 
to man God’s providential treatment of him and 
what is right for him to do [Davidson], probably 
also as interceding for man to God [Dillmann, 
Siegfried-Stade]). yb and its derivatives (cf. 
ayo in Hab 2°, ‘taunt-song’) have always the 
sense of deriding or taunting except in the four 
above-cited passages, Gn 42%, 2 Ch 3231, Is 43”, 
Job 337 (contrast 16°), and in Pr 1° where ayo 
(LXX oxorewds ébyos) probably means ‘a dark 
saying’ (RV ‘a figure’) rather than ‘interpreta- 
tion’ (AV, RVm). 

In Ezr 4’ the passive ptcp. 0399) is used of a 
translation from Persian into Aramaic. From 
this root comes the well-known word Targum 
(‘ paraphrase’) as well as the designation metur- 
geman applied to the official in the synagogue, 
who was required to translate the Hebrew (which 
was read to, but no longer understood by, the 
people) into the Aramaic vernacular. Latterly, in 
addition to translating the sacred text, the metur- 
geman was wont to add all manner of Haggada to 
it (W. R. Smith, O/C? 36, 64n., 154). 

In NT we have the familiar phrase ‘ which is, 
being interpreted,’ ete. (webepunvevduevos, d épun- 
veveTat, Ovepunvevduevos, 6 ueOepunveverar), where a Heb. 
or Aram. expression is rendered into Greek (Mt 1”, 
Mk 54 15? 94, Jn 1% 41 ete, Ac 9°5 138), asymbolical 
force being also sometimes discovered in it (Jn 1%? 
97, Ac 4%, He 7?). 

Although it scarcely falls within the scope of 
the present article, the reference of Papias (ap. 
Eusebius, HF iii. 39) to St. Mark as the ‘inter- 
preter’ (épunveurys) of St. Peter may be mentioned 
(see MARK). Link (SK, 1896, Heft iii. p. 405 ff. ; 
cf. Hxpos. Times, Aug. 1896, p. 496) contends 
strongly that ‘interpreter’ here is to be under- 
stood in its strictly literal sense, implying that 
the Apostle Peter, in his missionary journeys 
among the Jews of the Diaspora, availed himself 
of St. Mark’s services to render Aramaic into 
Greek. 

3. Of interpreting the utterances of those who 
spoke with tongues. This was a ‘gift’ (xdpirua) 
which might or might not belong to the speaker 
with tongues himself (1 Co 121-5? 14% 18: 26. 27. 28), 
See CHURCH, vol. i. p. 428, and TONGUES (GIFT 
OF). 

x Considerable uncertainty attaches to the 
meaning of the word ‘ interpretation’ in 2 P 1% 
(ywwioKxovres bre aca mpopytela ypapns ldlas ém- 
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icews ob yivera, ‘knowing that no prophecy of 
Scripture is of private interpretation’; cf. the 
use of émAvev in Mk 494 and Ac 19%), All the 
varieties of explanation may be grouped under 
two heads, according as the ‘interpretation’ is 
(a) ours or (0) the prophet’s own. Both the context 
and the very similar language of Philo (Quis rer. 
div. her. p. 52) plead in favour of the second 
explanation. Grimm, indeed (Clavis, s. ylyvopat), 
supports the first, taking the meaning to be that 
no one can by his own mental powers explain the 
prophecies of the OT, but that he requires the aid 
of the same spirit which originally called forth 
their utterance. But this true conception seems 
hardly in place here. See further Alford, ad Joc., 
and Farrar (Karly Days of Christianity, 119 n.), 
who takes the meaning to be that ‘ the prophets did 
not speak by spontaneous knowledge and spoke 
more than they could themselves interpret... 
If this utterance is not his own, his interpretation 
may also well be inadequate (cf. 1 P 1!°*).’ 

For interpretation of prophecy see PROPHECY. 

The history of the various schemes, Jewish and 
Christian, for interpreting Scripture, the supposed 
double sense, the allegorizing method once so 
much in vogue, etc., lie outside the scope of this 
article. For details, the reader must refer to works 
on Rabbinical Theology and on Hermeneutics. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

INTREAT, ENTREAT.—In the edd. of AV since 
1760 ‘entreat’ has the meaning of ‘deal with,’ 
‘handle’ (mod. ‘treat’), and ‘intreat’ of ‘ beg,’ 
‘pray.’ But they are different spellings of the 
same verb (fr. Lat. in-tractare, through Fr. en- 
traiter), and in 1611 the spelling was indifferently 
‘entreat’ or ‘ intreat.’ 

In the sense of treat, ‘entreat’ occurs in AV 1611 eleven 
times, ‘intreat’ twelve times; in the sense of pray, ‘entreat’ 
occurs eleven times, ‘intreat’ twenty-eight times. In Job 1916 
we find ‘I intreated him with my mouth,’ but in the next verse 
‘I entreated for the children’s sake.’ Again in Jer 1511 we read, 
‘T will cause the enemie to intreat thee well in the time of evill,’ 
while the marg. has ‘ Or, I will entreat the enemie for thee.’ 


The subst. is found once ‘intreaty’ (Pr 1828), once ‘ entreaty’ 
(2 Co 84), both meaning ‘ petition.’ 


4. To entreat is simply to ‘deal with,’ ‘handle,’ 
any person or thing, as Hos 64 Cov., ‘O Ephraim, 
what shal I do unto the? O Iuda, how shall I 
intreate the?’ More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. p. 69), 
‘Ther com yearly to Amaurote out of every cytie 
iii. old men wyse and well experienced, thers to 
entreate and debate, of the common matters of the 
land.’ Butin AV the word is used in this sense only 
with anadv., ‘well,’ ‘evil,’ ‘spitefully,’ ‘shamefully,’ 
and once in a good sense, ‘ courteously,’ Ac 27°. 

2. To intreat is to ‘ beseech’; but in older Eng. 
the word had also the meaning of ‘ beseech success- 
fully,’ ‘persuade.’ Thus Shaks. As You Like It, 
I. il. 135, ‘since the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardness.’ In this sense 
‘intreat’ is evidently used in AV, as Gn 25% ‘And 
Isaac intreated the LORD for his wife . . . and the 
LorRD was intreated of him.’ So 2 § 214 24%, 1 Ch 
5272 Ch 33!8-2?) Ezr 8. Is 1922, The Heb: as al- 
ways the reflex. (Niph.) of ny, ‘@thar (as Gn 25 
‘4 any), which in Arabic is ‘to slaughter or sacri- 
fice’ (Lane, see also Buhl s.v., and esp. We.), but 
in Heb. is used with the more general sense of 
‘supplicate’ in the reflex. ‘to let oneself be 
supplicated,’ ‘be persuaded,’ so that ‘ be intreated ’ 
was an exceedingly happy rendering. In Ja 3", 
‘easy to be intreated’ (evme.07s, not elsewhere in 
NT), the meaning is the same. The tr. is Tin- 
dale’s; Wyc. has ‘able to be counceilid,’ Rhem. 
‘suasible.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INWARD, INWARDS.—Inward means: 4. To- 
wards the inside, as 2S 5° ‘And David built 
round about from Millo and inward’ (An3) ; 2 Ch 


33 «The wings of these cherubims spread them- 
selves forth twenty cubits: and they stood on 
their feet, and their faces were inward’ (mab ; 
RV [as AVm] ‘toward the house,’ RVm ‘in- 
ward’); Ezk 409 ‘the porch of the gate was 
inward’ (mz09, RV ‘toward the house’). 2. As 
an adj. inward has two meanings: (1) Interior, 
as in Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Building,’ p. 184, ‘ Be- 
yond this Court let there be an Inward Court, 
of the same Square and Height’; Bunyan, Holy 
War, p. 133, ‘The Gaoler, therefore, having re- 
ceived such a charge, put them all in the inward 
prison’; and Shaks. Cymb. II. iv. 6— 


‘ Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee?’ 


The Heb. kerebh, a subst. of frequent occurrence 
and variously translated (but of which the general 
meaning is well seen in Ps 103? 32p-52 ‘all that 
is within me’), is rendered by ‘inward part’ or 
‘parts’ in Ps 59, Is 1641, Jer 31% (see also Gn 4174 
AVm); and by ‘inward thought’ in Ps 49" 64%, 
where the meaning is almost ‘secret,’ as in Bacon, 
Advancement of Learn. Ul. xxiil. 48, ‘The govern- 
ment of the soul in moving the body is inward 
and profound.’ ‘Inward parts’ is the tr also of 
tuéihéth (parts covered) in Job 38% (but see David- 
son and RVm), Ps 51°; and of héddrim (chambers) 
in Pr 2077-9, RV ‘innermost parts.’ Inward has 
the same meaning of ‘interior’ in 2 Mac 3! ‘the 
changing of his colour declared the inward agony 
of his mind’ (Gr. simply dywria, RV ‘ distress’). 
And in NT there occurs ‘the inward man,’ Ro 7”, 
2Co 48 (6 tow dvOpwrros), i.e. the conscience or 
reason, as opposed to the body (6 é€w é&v@pwrros, 
2 Co 41°; see INNER MAN), a phrase used also by 
Shaks. in Hamlet, 11. ii. 6— 
‘Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so I call it, 


Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was.’ 


And Pericles, 11. ii. 57— 


*Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.’ 


We also find in 2 Co 7® the phrase ‘inward affec- 
tion’ as the tr® of om\dyxva, a tr which comes 
from Tindale, and is accepted by all the Eng. VSS 
ees es Rhem.~‘ bowels.’ Wye. 1380 has ‘en- 
traylis,’ 1388 ‘inwardnesse.’ (2) But the adj. 
‘inward’ means intimate in Job 19% ‘All my 
inward friends abhorred me’ (‘ip ‘nabs, lit. as 
RVm ‘all the men of my council’). Davidson 
calls the AV tr® ‘a fine expression,’ and adds, 
‘the reference is to such as his three friends, men 
whose high converse and fellowship seemed to Job, 
as a thoughtful godly man, something almost 
better than relationship, Ps 55.’ Fuller uses 
the word in the same sense in Holy Warre, ii. 37 
(p. 92), ‘the Caliph himself . . . having few of his 
most inward eunuchs about him’; and Evelyn, 
Diary, July 22, 1674, ‘He was ... so inward 
with my Lord Obrien that, after a few moneths 
of that gentleman’s death, he married his widow’ ; 
and Shaks. has it not only as an adj. Rich. IIJ. 
I. iv. 8, “Who is most inward with the noble 
duke?’ but also as a subst., Meas. for Meas. m1. 
ii. 138, ‘I was an inward of his.’ 

Inwards never occurs in AV or RY as an ady., 
but always as a subst., and the tr of kerebh, 
bowels. See next article and SACRIFICE. In 
Shaks. JJ Henry IV. iv. iii. 115, it is used 
generally of the inner parts of the body, ‘The 
second property of your excellent sherris is, the 
warming of the blood; which, before cold and 
settled; left the liver white and pale, which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice; but the 
sherris warms it, and makes it course from the 
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inwards to the parts extreme’; but more par- 
ticularly of the bowels, in Othello, 11. i. 306— 


* The thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

INWARDS, INWARD PARTS. — ‘Inwards,’ re- 
presenting 27p, is repeatedly used in AV of 
Ex and Lv as equivalent to ‘entrails.’ ‘In- 
ward parts’ is used in a much wider application 
throughout the OT, and represents not only 232 
of the original, but several other words, as Dyn, 
ninv, jy2-770, and 22. The phrase is used in two 
broadly distinct applications—(1) in the literal or 
corporeal, (2) in the tropical or psychical. 

1. Examples of the literal sense are Gn 41”, 
where ‘eaten them up’ is rendered in AVm ‘come 
to the inward parts’ (matp-5x); 1K 172, where 
‘let the child’s soul come to him again’ is on the 
margin ‘into his inward parts’ (129p-y). 

2. Examples of the tropical application for the 
‘inward’ or ‘ hidden’ in character contrasted with 
the ‘ outward’ or ‘manifest’ are Ps 5° 624 (Heb. 5), 
mouth or outward expression (75) contrasted with 
thoughts (297) ; Ps 64° (Heb. 7), where 277 and 2) are 
put for the concealed elements of character. In 
Is 16" both yp and 292 are used metaphorically of 
the divine compassions. In Jer 31° 297 and 35 are 
used of the inward nature of man as the seat of a 
divine renewal. 

Several familiar examples of the phrase for the 
‘secrets of the human soul’ threaten to disappear 
from our Bibles under the effect of modern 
alterations in reading and rendering, ¢.g. Ps 492 
‘Their inward thought is that their houses,’ etc., 
by the transposition of two letters (0722 for 027), 
becomes ‘ Their graves are their houses,’ a reading 
supported by Sept. Pesh. Targ. and adopted by 
most modern scholars (RVm) ; Job 38*6, where nin» 
‘inward parts’ can be rendered ‘dark clouds,’ an 
the parallel word for ‘mind,’ ‘meteors’ (see RVm) ; 
Ps 51° (Heb.*), where Wellhausen (following Hitzig) 
holds that the consonants nin»a represent, not the 
noun nin» and preposition 3, but a derivative of the 
verb nna, and accordingly renders ‘ Faith and trust, 
it is these Thou lovest (‘ Psalms’ in Polychrome 
Bible, Lond. 1898). See, further, Cheyne in E£z- 
positor, Aug. 1898, p. 83 ff. 

In the NT the phrase, represented by 7d écwéev, 
is used only in Mt 7* and Lk 11 in the unfavour- 
able sense for inward wickedness. The other use 
of inner or inward man in relation to the renewed 
nature isalmost wholly Pauline. See INNER MAN. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

IOB (3%, AV Job).—The third son of Issachar, 
Gn 46%. Job (1) appears to be a textual error for 
Jashub (338:) of the parallel passages Nu 2674, 1 Ch 
71, which is read by Sam. Pent. and Pesh. even 
in Gn, and is supported by LXX ’Iacov¢, Lue. 
"Iacov8. So Dillmann, Oxf. Heb. Lew., etc. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

IPHDEIAH (a5: ‘J” redeems’).—A Benjamite 
chief, 1 Ch 8%. See GENEALOGY. 


IPHTAH (nz5:, AV Jiphtah).—A town in the 
Shephelah of Judah, Jos 15®. The name has not 
been recovered. 


IPHTAH-EL (5y"na5:, AV Jiphtah-el).—A ravine 
(#2) N.W. of Hannathon, on the north border of 
Zebulun, Jos 1912", The situation of DABBESHETH 
(v.14) seems to show that the great ravine, called 
Wady el-Kurn, ‘valley of the horn,’ west of Kefr 
‘Andn, is intended. The word has nothing to do 
with the name Jefat (i.e. Jotapata of Jos. Wars, 
iii. 7), with which it has been wrongly compared 
(e.g. by Robinson, BHP iii. p. 107). 

C. R. CoNDER. 


IR (vy, A ’Qpd, B‘Pawu), 1 Ch 7.—Shuppim and 
Huppim are mentioned as the sons of Ir (called in 
vy.” [ri) in a list of the sons of Benjamin. 


IRA (xy, Elpas, Ira).—1. A Jairite, z.e. of Jair, 
a family of Gilead (Nu 32* etc.). He is described 
as ‘priest unto David’ (cf. 2 8 8!8, where David’s 
sons are also called ‘ priests’; Driver, Sam. pp. 219 
and 293f.), and associated with Zadok and Abia- 
thar (2 S 2075). It may be noted in this connexion 
(az) that in the list of court officials given in 2S 84: 
(from which this notice (2 S 20°] appears to be 
repeated, cf. Budde, Richter u. Samuel, p. 254) no 
mention is made of Ira, (6) that his name is also 
absent from the list in 1 Ch 1814” (which, however, 
is simply transcribed from 2S 8); in both these 
passages a statement as to the office of David’s 
sons is substituted (?), and (c) that the difficulty 
attaching to the word ‘priest’ in this passage, 
whether it be applied to Iva or to the sons of 
David (in 1 Ch 18 ‘ priests’ is changed to ‘chiefs 
about the king,’ 3527 1:5 osieint7), admits of solu- 
tion if the passage is assigned to a late date 
(although, of course, it may be plausibly urged 
on the other hand that the freer use of the 
word ‘priests’ is an evidence of antiquity). Ad- 
ditional confirmation is thus given to Budde’s 
theory that 2S 2073-*6 were repeated (with varia- 
tions) from 2S 8%! by a later redactor, who 
wished to include the genuinely old section 2S 
91-20 and took this means of connecting the 
chapters added with what preceded (see SAMUEL, 
Booxs oF). Nothing further is known of this 
Tra, unless, following the reading of the Peshitta 


x 0 
(pho oo? =‘of Jattir,’ 7.e. “mo for “y:0 the 
Jairites, Luc. 6 ’Ie6ép), we adopt the somewhat 
hazardous conjecture (Then. Klost.) that he is 
identical with 2. Iva the Ithrite (ma), one of 
David’s heroes (28 23%=1 Ch 11%). Most probably 
Then. and Klost. are right in pointing the text 
differently (m:a for mn, see ITHRITE, THE), and 
treating Ira as a native of Jattir in the hill-country 
of Judah (cf. 1 8 3077). 3. (2S 237°, B Hipas, A “Ipas ; 
1 Ch 11% ’Qpai; 1 Ch 27°, B ’Odovlas, A Eipd, Hira) 
Another of David’s heroes, son of Ikkesh the Teko- 
ite. According to 1 Ch 279 he was captain of the 
temple guard for the sixth monthly course. 

J. F. STENNING. 

IRAD (avy, LXX Tarddé5).—Son of Enoch and 
grandson of Cain (Gn 4%). The name perhaps 
means ‘fugitive’ (Budde, ‘strong,’ ‘increasing,’ 
following the Arabic ‘avada, which, used of plants, 
=‘ come forth and become tall’ or ‘ come forth hard 
and erect’ [Lane, 1997f.]), and may be a transforma- 
tion of 77 (Gn 5!=1 Ch 1”). See Dillmann and 
Spurrell on Gn 48, and Budde, Urgeschichte, 123 ff. 


IRAM (o7y).—A ‘ duke’ (5x) of Edom, Gn 36%= 
1 Ch 14, The precise connotation of the name in 
this ‘ geographico-statistical list’ (Dillm.) is un- 
known. The LXX hasin Gn A Zadwei, DE Zagwelv, 
in 1 Ch B Zagwety, A ’Hpdu. 


IR-HA-HERES (0777 vy).—In Is 1918 the name 
to be given to one of the ‘five cities in the land of 
Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to Jehovah of hosts’; in AV, RV, ‘one shall 
be called The city of destruction.’ The passage 1s 
difficult ; and many different views have been held 
about it, especially in modern times. ; 

(1) The Massoretic reading of the passage (which 
is supported by Aq. Theod. Pesh.) is that given 
above: and of this the usually accepted interpreta- 
tion is that expressed in AV, RV, and adopted by 
Delitzsch ; the name ‘city of destroying’ —or, 
more exactly, ‘of tearing down, the verb Dn 
being used properly of tearing or pulling down 
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buildings, cities, altars, etc. (Ex 2374, 1 K 18%, 
1S 14”, Ezk 13 etc.)—is supposed to be chosen 
for the sake of a punning allusion to heres (079 
Job 9’) ‘sun,’ the ‘city of the sun’ being a 
designation which might have been given in Heb- 
rew to On, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, a city a 
few miles to the N.E. of the modern Cairo, in 
ancient times the chief centre of the sun-worship 
in Egypt, and full of obelisks dedicated to the 
sun-god, Ra. The meaning of the passage, then, is 
that the place which has hitherto been a ‘city of 
the sun’ will in the future be called the ‘city of 
destroying,’ 7.¢. a city which has devoted itself to 
destroying the temples and emblems of the sun ; cf. 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (431%), where it is said of 
Nebuchadnezzar that ‘he will break in pieces the 
pillars (z.e. obelisks) of Beth-shemesh (the ‘house, 
or temple, of the sun’), that is in the land of 
Egypt.’ The objections which have been urged 
against this view, that it requires too much to be 
supplied, that 077 does not occur elsewhere, and 
that the expression ought rather to mean ‘the 
destroyed city,’ are not cogent: the name is, of 
course, meant allusively, not as a complete defini- 
tion; there are many other words which occur but 
once in the Hebrew Bible ; + and the sense in which 
the ‘destroying’ was meant would be determined 
by the context. 

(2) Symm. (ods 7#Alov), Vulg. (ctvitas Solis), the 
Talm. (Mendhéth, 1107), and Saadyah (10th cent.), 
read 077 (‘sun’) for pq (‘destruction’), a reading 
found also in 16 Heb. MSS.t This reading, in 
spite of the preference expressed for it by Ges. 
(Thes.) and Richm (Hini. ii. 552f.), cannot be 
deemed probable,—at least, if the words be ac- 
cepted as Isaiah’s: if it be adopted, be it observed, 
the expression used by the prophet would be, not 
‘one shall be the city of the sun’ (in which case, no 
doubt, his words could be understood as a promise 
of the conversion of Heliopolis to the worship of 
Jehovah), but ‘one shall be called the city of the 
sun,’ an idiom which, according to usage (cf. 1% 
48 95 61%>- 6624, Jer 19°, Hos 12°), always implies that 
the words following denote the character of the 
place or person mentioned ; and it would be very 
pointless to say that one of the converted cities 
would bear the character of a sun-city. 

Ges. (Comm.), Ew., Knob., who adopt the same reading, ex- 
plain it from the Arab. harasa, ‘the guarded or protected city’; 
but this is to introduce a very questionable Arabism into the 
text of the OT. 

(3) The LXX has wéns acedex, i.e. prya Vy ‘city 
of righteousness’ (cf. 1°° 61%»). This would yield a 
fair, though not a specially pertinent sense: it is 
open to the suspicion of being an alteration based 
on 176 (where the ‘righteousness’ is in pointed con- 
trast to the unrighteousness denounced in vy.2!-23 
etc.). On the other hand, that in Egypt the text 
of Is 19 was treated freely, and accommodated to 
the circumstances of a later age, is evident from 
the LXX rendering of v.*, where, for ‘ Blessed be 
Egypt my people,’ they substitute ‘Blessed be my 
people that is in Egypt,’ with manifest reference to 
the Jews settled there in the time of the Ptolemies. 
See further (5). 

A decision on the passage is complicated by his- 
torical considerations. The high priest Onias m1, 


* And in the pr. names 099 17 Jg 19, 097 n3pn 29, dann abyp 
‘ascent of Heres’ 813; 1418 is dub., see Moore. © rae ah 

+ The form of the word is perfectly regular and normal : ef, 
TW a lying-in-wait (Job 384), wp an attending (Is 217), byp 
a slaying (Ob 9), 12¥ a breaking, 177] a killing, ban a destruction 
(Mic 219), sob a catch (Pr 326), etc. y 

t The present text of the Targ. expresses a combination of 
both readings, (1) and (2): 39nD9 NTNYT wow ma NMI ‘the 
city Beth-Shemesh [see Jer 4318, cited above], which is destined 


to be destroved’ (cited in the Talm. /.c. without the last clause: 
see Levy, NH WB ii. 112). 
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after his deposition by Antiochus Epiphanes,—or, 
according to other statements, his son, Onias IVv.,* 
—despairing of better times in Judah, sought 
refuge in Egypt (c. B.C. 170-160) with Ptolemy 
Philometor; and conceived the idea of building 
there a temple, dedicated to Jehovah, in which 
the ancient rites of his people might be carried on 
without molestation, and which might form a re- 
ligious centre at least for the Jews settled in 
Egypt. Upon his application to Ptolemy, the 
king granted the disused site of a sanctuary of 
Bubastis at Leontopolis, in the ‘nome,’ or district, 
of Heliopolis, and there Onias erected his temple.t 
In support of his plan he had pointed to Is 19”¥ and 
its context,t as a prediction that a temple to 
Jehovah was to be buiJt in Egypt.§ These facts 
have been supposed to have a bearing upon both 
the reading and the exegesis of the passage under 
consideration. Certainly, if the passage be Isaiah’s, 
they will not affect either; in that case, the first 
view given above is the only one which can be 
regarded as probable. But there are scholars whom 
that view fails to satisfy; and, without going so 
far as to deny Isaiah’s authorship of the whole of 
1916 (08)-25, it must be granted that the clause in 
y.J8 one shall be called,’ etc., might well be a later 
addition to the original text of the prophecy: the 
verse would not read incompletely without it, nor 
does it add anything material to the main thought 
of the verse. Those who hold, then, that this clause 
(with or without the context) is not Isaiah’s, adopt 
the following views about it. 

(4) Duhm boldly translates ‘shall be called 
Leontopolis,’ explaining eres from the Arab. 
haris, properly the brucser, crusher, a poet. name 
for a lion. But that a very special and fig. 
application of an Arab. root, not occurring in Heb. 
even in its usual Arabic sense, should be found in 
Heb., is most improbable. 

Dillmann’s suggestions are better worthy of 
consideration. First (5), adhering to Isaiah’s 
authorship, but deeming (1) and (2) above both 
unsuitable, he thinks it possible (agreeing in this 
with Bredenkamp) that ‘city of righteousness’ was 
the original reading,|| supposing that heres, ‘sun,’ 
and heres, ‘destruction,’ were alterations made 
intentionally after B.c. 170, for the purpose of 
introducing a more definite allusion to the temple 
of Leontopolis (which was situated, as said above, 
in the nome of Heliopolis), the former by those 
who viewed this temple with approval, the latter 
by those who judged it schismatic. But he goes 
on (6) to throw out the suggestion that, after all, 
the whole clause may have been added at this later 
date, heres, ‘sun,’ being the original reading, which 
was altered afterwards by the Jews of Palestine 
into heres, ‘ destruction,’ in order to obtain a con- 
demnation of the Egyptian temple,’ and by the 
Jews of Egypt into gedek, ‘righteousness,’ in order 
e per the prophecy more distinctly favourable 

o it. 

(7) Cheyne (Introd. to Is. pp. 102-110), followed 
by Skinner, rejecting the view that the passage 
was written in the interests of the temple of Leon- 


* See on thig question Baethgen, ZAT'W, 1886, p. 278 ff. 

t Probably at Tell el-Yahudiyeh (about 10 miles N. of Heli: 
opolis), near which there are the remains of a Jewish necropolis 
(Naville, as cited below, pp. 13-15, 19f.), The place was after- 
ward scalled Onion. 

t See Jos. Ant. x11. iii. 1 end. 

§ Jos. BJ 1. i. 1; vi. x. 2-3; Ant, xm. v. 1, ix. 7; xin. iii. 1-3, 
x. 45 xx. 10; Ewald, Hist. v. 355f.; Schiirer, ii. 544-546. See 
also Naville, The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias 
(7th Memoir of the Egyp. Expl. Fund), 1890, pp. 18-20. 

| So Geiger, Urschrift (1857), p. 79f. (treating the verse, how- 
ever,—and indeed the whole passage, 1918-25,—as a late addition 
to Isaiah’s prophecy, written for the express purpose of glorify- 
ing the temple of Leontopolis). 

“{ Dillm. is thus far following Hitzig, Jesaja (1833), pp. 219, 
233 (who indeed assigns the whole of 1916-25 to the same age, 
and even suggests Onias himself as its author). 
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topolis, and interpreting the words in v.?® (‘five 
cities speaking the language of Canaan’ [Hebrew], 
etc.), not as a symbolical expression for the con- 
version of Egyptian cities to the worship of J’, 
but as referring to Jewish colonies in Egypt main- 
taining their national language and religion, sup- 
poses vv.16-25 to have been written in the latter years 
of Ptolemy Lagi (c. B.c. 290), when there were un- 
questionably many Jewish settlements in Egypt: 
the original reading was ‘city of the sun,’ the 
meaning being that one of these Jewish colonies, 
preserving loyally the faith of their fathers, should 
flourish even in Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god, 
the Heb. name of which should be I7-ha-heres ; the 
reading was altered afterwards, when the Jews of 
Pal. began to show hostility towards the Egyptian 
temple, by the Jews of Egypt into ‘ city of right- 
eousness,’ and then further ai the Jews of Pales- 
tine, as a counter-blow, into ‘city of destruction.’ 
(8) Konig (inl. p. 86) treats the clause as a late 
Palestinian gloss, written originally on the margin, 
in condemnation of the temple at Leontopolis (‘city 
of destruction,’ with allusion to heres ‘ of the sun’), 
It is evident that most of these views are merely 
hypotheses. At the same time, the diversity of 
reading makes it clear that arbitrary alterations, 
upon one side or the other, were introduced into 
the text; and as positive information upon the 
matter fails us, it becomes necessary to resort to 
hypotheses in order to explain the facts. The 
only question is, what hypothesis explains them 
best? If the words are Isaiah’s, the objections to 
‘city of the sun’ being the original reading have 
been already stated: if the words were written 
after the foundation of the temple at Leontopolis, 
the objections to the same being the original read- 
ing are, 1. that the temple was not at Heliopolis, 
and 2. (as remarked by greene) that a passage 
interpolated by an Egyptian Jew in the interests 
of that temple should have made its way into the 
Palestinian text of Isaiah. If ‘city of the sun’ 
were the original reading, the most reasonable 
explanation of it is Cheyne’s (7), though that im- 
plies that the passage is not Isaiah’s, and also 
involves an interpretation of vv.!* °°, which is, at 
least, not the obvious one. The present writer 
must own that the view which seems to him to be 
the least open to objection is (1): the difficulties 
which have been found in this do not (as indicated 
above) seem to him as serious as has been some- 
times maintained; and heres, ‘sun,’—whether an 
intentional or accidental alteration of heres, ‘de- 
struction,’—though unsuitable, if used in the first 
instance with reference to Leontopolis, could readily 
enough be applied to it, if found, as upon this view 
of the case it would be found, in the text of an 
ancient prophecy.* S. R. DRIVER. 


IRI.—See Ir. 


IRIJAH (ay) J” seeth’).—A captain who, during 
the siege of Jerus., arrested Jeremiah on the charge 
of intending to desert to the Chaldzeans (Jer 377°: 14), 


IR-NAHASH (v7; vy).—A city of Judah, 1 Ch 
42, The site is uncertain. 


*In connexion with the views which see in the passage an 
allusion to the temple at Leontopolis, it is at least remarkable 
that, as M. Naville observes (pp. 12, 20, 21), in the Great Harris 
Papyrus, which describes at length the buildings of Ramses m1. 
(c. 1200 B.c.), mention is made of ‘the abode of Ramses 111, in 
the house of Ra (the sun-god) on the north of On,’—a name 
which would fairly correspond to ‘city of the sun,’ and which 
M. Naville is strongly disposed to consider was the sacred name 
of the city buried now under Tell el-Yahudiyeh : the close con- 
nexion of this place with On is also implied by the further state- 
ment in the Papyrus that ‘all that belonged to the abode of 
Ramses in the house of Ra, north of On, the buildings as well 
as the cattle, was under the authority of the priests of On for 
their yearly tribute.’ 
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standing the use of the metal in early times. 
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IRON (jixt:, Yir’dn).—A city of Naphtali, in the 
mountains, Jos 19. It is probably the modern 
Yarin. See SWP vol. i. sheet iv., and Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.® p. 261. 


IRON in the English Bible almost always stands 
for 973 (in Dn Aram. 5779) in OT, and for ciSnpos or 
the adj. ovdypods in Apoer. and NT [Eaceptions :—In 
Job 41’ * barbed irons’ is the rendering of niay, and 
in 1 Ti 4? ‘seared (as) with a hot iron’ is a para- 
phrase of xexavornpiacuévos]. Conversely, bn3 and 
its Gr. equivalents are usually translated by ‘iron’ 
[Exceptions :—In Dt 19°, 2 K 6° bina is rendered 
‘(ax-) head,’ and in Is 44 Sma win is simply 
ae 3 ofdnpos is tr? ‘sword’ in Jth 6° 98, 4 Mac 

LXX isless consistent. It has o/3xpos for 179 (sword), Job 520 
1522 3922, for j]73 (axe), Dt 2019, for AD (razor), Jg 135 167, 
1K 14, and tézrav oidhpou for Wn (smith), 1S 1319, On the 
other hand, it renders oma by weéxaspoe, Is 1034, by o1d% prov, Dt 195, 
2 K 65.6, Ec 1010, and elsewhere by c/dnpos or o1dypods. Evidently 
both in Heb. and Gr. ‘iron’ was a term used somewhat generally 
to describe both the metal and instruments of various kinds 
made from it. 

This well-known metal is one of the so-called 
elementary substances. From its abundance, the 
ease with which it can be separated from its ores, 
and its many useful properties, it is the most im- 
portant of all the metals. Ordinary iron is not a 
pure element, but always contains a small amount 
of carbon, the proportion of which greatly affects 
its qualities. When the quantity of carbon is 
small (from 0°15 to 0°5 per cent.) we have wrought 
tron, which is extremely difficult to melt, but is 
tough, and can be welded at white heat. When the 
percentage of carbon is from 3 to 6 we have cast 
wron, which is brittle, and cannot be welded, but 
which can be melted and cast in mould. The 
intermediate variety, containing from 0°6 to 2 per 
cent. of carbon, is steel, which can be both cast 
and welded, and can also be tempered to various 
degrees of elasticity and hardness. In modern 
processes iron is separated from its ores in the 
form of cast iron, from which the other forms 
are obtained by removing some of the carbon. 
The high temperature required to melt cast iron 
has been urged as a difficulty in the way of under- 
But 
iron can be separated from its ores without being 
melted. In many countries primitive processes of 
iron manufacture survive, and are carried on at 
the present day. These doubtless represent the 
ancient methods, and their crude product is not 
cast iron, but a ‘ bloom’ or spongy mass of wrought 
iron or steel. 

Native iron is almost unknown except in meteorites. Meteoric 
iron, however, contains impurities which make it brittle and 
exceedingly difficult to forge. For primitive methods of iron 
manufacture see Napier, Ancient Workers and Artificers in 
Metal; Day, The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel; Swank, 
Iron in all Ages (OT references in the last-named are uncritical). 

In the Scripture records iron appears side by side 
with brass (which see) or bronze from the very 
earliest times, and the two metals are often men- 
tioned together. Tubal-cain is described as an 
artificer in both (Gn 4”), and similar workers are 
referred to in the reigns of David (2 Ch 27: 14) and 
Joash (2 Ch 2412). In Dt 8° both are named among 
the minerals of Palestine, and in Jos 22’ they are 
among the spoils carried home by the tribe of 
Manasseh after the conquest of Canaan. They 
are mentioned in Nu 31” in a list of incombustible 
materials, and in Jer 6%, Ezk 2218, among the im- 
purities of silver. f : 

Iron is classed among the necessaries of life 
(Sir 39%) ; and the Scripture allusions testify to its 
extensive and varied applications. Is 60” shows 
that its relative value in ancient times was much 
the same as at present, being less than that of 
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gold and silver, and greater than that of stone. 
Iron was used for weapons of offence (Nu 351%, 
Job 20%, Jth 6° 98, 4 Mac 14”), for war chariots 
(Jos 171618, Jo 119 4318), and for defensive armour 
(2 S 237, Rev 9°). Saws, harrows, and axes of iron 
were used by David in dealing (?; see Driver, Sam. 
p- 288, and cf. art. HARROW) with his Ammonite 
prisoners (2S 1231, 1 Ch 20°). Hands of iron are 
mentioned as instruments of torture in 4 Mac 84 
926-28. There are allusions to iron gates (Ac 12”), 
fetters (Ps 105*8 1498, 3 Mac 3%, 4 Mac 11”), prison 
bars (Ps 107}° 16, Is 452), yokes (Dt 28%, Jer 2815-14, Sir 
28°), and horns (as prophetic symbols, 1 K 22", 2Ch 
18°), Ages for felling trees were made of iron 
(Dt 19°, 1 K 6° %, Is 10*4), and also tools for stone- 
quarrying (Sir 481”) and stone-hewing (Dt 27°, 
Jos 8,1 K 67). There were iron* threshing 
instruments (Am 13), images (Dn 5”), vessels (Jos 
619. 24), mans (Ezk 4°), nails or bolts (1 Ch 22°, Wis 
13%), pens or graving tools (Jer 171, Job 19%). 
Iron was among the materials gathered by David 
for the building of the temple (1 Ch 2214 16 292-7), 
among the merchandise of Tyre (Ezk 27}? }*), and 
of the apocalyptic Babylon (Rev 18”). The 
whetting of iron tools is referred to in Pr 27", 
Ee 10”. The heaviness of iron is noted in Sir 22”, 
Its weight was reckoned by shekels (1S 17’), or 
by talents (1 Ch 297). 

As to the manufacture of iron, the ore is alluded 
to in Job 28%. The references to the ‘iron furnace’ 
(Dt 4, 1K 8, Jer 114) may be either to the 
smelting furnace, in which the iron was separated 
from its ore, or to the blacksmith’s forge, which is 
vividly described in Is 441", Sir 38°. 

In many of the above passages, and in a number 
of others, ‘iron’ is used metaphorically. The 
description of the heavens and the earth as brass 
and iron (Ly 26”, Dt 28%) is a picture of drought. 
The iron furnace is a striking figure for the 
severest suffering. lJron is a symbol of strength, 
and as such is employed of Asher (Dt 33%), of 
Israel (Mic 41%), of the fourth kingdom in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision (Dn 2°8-45 passim), and of behemoth 
(Job 4018 4177). Prophetic boldness is typified in 
Jer 118 by an iron pillar. On the other hand, iron 
is an emblem of Israel’s obstinacy (Is 484) and 
corruption (Jer 6%, Ezk 22'8 iron being an im- 
purity in silver). The rod of iron (Ps 2°, Rev 2?7 
12° 191°) symbolizes a rule of irresistible might. 

One or two passages referring to iron have been 
reserved for special comment. 

The ‘ bedstead of iron,’ belonging to king Og of 
Bashan (Dt 3"), was probably a sarcophagus of 
basalt, the black iron-like stone of the region. 
This stone, and not literal iron, may possibly be 
intended also in Dt 8° See Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxxvi. 11; and Driver, Deuteronomy, in loc. 

In Jer 15” occurs the phrase j\py> Sma ‘northern 
iron’ (AV), ‘iron from the north’ (RV), of which 
there are two different interpretations. On the 
one hand, it has been supposed to refer to the iron 
manufactured by the Chalybians, which was re- 
puted to be of special excellence; while, on the 
other hand, it has been understood simply as a 
aya description of the northern invasion 
which Jeremiah elsewhere predicts as impending 
(124 48 61 1329), 

In Ezk 279 we have nivy bina, which is rendered 
‘bright iron’ in AV and RY, but ‘wrought iron’ 
in RVm. LXX connects the phrase with the 
preceding clause, and translates ¢€ "Ach oldnpos 
elpyacuévos. The meaning is generally understood 
to be ‘iron wares of rare workmanship’ (kunstreich 
verarbeitetes Hisen—Siegfried in Kautzsch’s AZ). 
The Rabbis took the locality described to be in 
South Arabia, like Dedan, and the iron articles to 


* Possibly the word in Am 18 means hard black basalt, as in Dt 
3, See Driver, Joel and Amos, pp. 130, 227. 


be Indian swords, which were famous in that region. 
See Cornill and Smend, in Joc. 

The word ‘iron’ in Scripture is applied to articles 
which may have been made of wrought iron, and 
to others which probably were made of steel. 
The apparent special allusions to steel in AV are 
misleading (see STEEL). See also following article. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

IRON (barzel).—The use of iron was compara- 
tively late. In the whole of the plunder of Syria 
about B.C. 1480 iron is never mentioned ; nor is it 
in the cuneiform letters from Syria about B.C. 1360. 
No clearly dated example of it is known in Egypt 
before about B.c. 700. Probably it began to come 
into use in Syria about B.c. 900 or 1000. Beyond 
the generalities of iron being named among metals 
(Gn 42, Nu 312 3518), and the phrases ‘chariots of 
iron’ (Jos 1718 18, Jg 119 4% 18) and ‘bed of iron’ (Dt 
3[2]), the ‘tool of iron’ is definitely named under 
Solomon (1K 67), and as an axe about B.C. 850 (2 K 6°). 
Iron is mentioned under Tiglath-pileser I. (c. 1100). 
See KIBi. 39. Well-developed tools of iron (chisels, 
rasps, files, centre-bits, etc.) were made by Assyrians 
in B.C. 670, implying that such had probably been in 
progress for a century or twoatleast. It appears, 
then, that iron began to spread about B.C. 1000, 
most likely from the Chalybes in the Assyr. high- 
lands, who still work it, and were celebrated for it 
anciently. This is probably quite as early as, or 
earlier than, it appears for any purpose in Europe. 
See MINEs, MinInG. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


IRPEEL (5x57) ‘ El heals’).—A city of Benjamin, 
noticed with Chephirah, Mozah, and others, Jos 
18”7, The most probable site is the ruin Rafat, N. 
of el-Jib (Gibeon). See SWP vol. i. sheet xvii. 


IRRIGATION.—In Babylonia and Egypt, on 
account of the lack of rain, water was supplied to 
the fields and gardens by an elaborate system of 
irrigation. The waters of the Nile, Euphrates, 
and Tigris were conveyed to a distance by a net- 
work of larger and smaller canals. The water 
from these, or from reservoirs supplied by them, is 
raised by various machines, the most common of 
which is the shadoof, the essential part of which is 
a lever, with a weight at one end, serving to raise 
the full bucket at the other. Other machines are 
somewhat like a turbine. The water thus raised 
is distributed along narrow gutters. The Nile 
Valley is naturally fertilized by the inundations 
caused by the rise of the Nile; and the control and 
distribution of these floods was an important 
feature in the irrigation of Egypt. To this pur- 
pose Lake Meeris was adapted by the great engineer- 
ing works of Amenemhat It. (see Herodot. i. 193; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 67 ff., 445 ff., 763 ff. ; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians’, ii. 26£.; Petrie, History 
of Egypt, i. 193; arts. ASSYRIA, 178°; EGYPT, ii.). 

Palestine, however, is by no means a waterless 
country; the eastern table-lands especially are 
well provided with springs. In parts, however,.ew. 
on the Judean plateau, springs are rare, moreover 
the rain drains away quickly; nevertheless, the 
earlier and the later rains suffice for the crops 
generally. sAs to need for irrigation, Palestine is 
expressly contrasted with Egypt in Dt 11°" ‘For 
the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not 
as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land, 
whither ye go over to possess it, isa land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.’ This passage does not imply that irriga- 
tion was unknown in Palestine, but that it was 
only used on a small scale, for gardens, etc. Thus 
we read in Is 58" of a ‘watered garden,’ gan 
radweh ; in Ee 25° Solomon is made to say, ‘I made 
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me gardens and parks, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruit: I made me pools of water, to 
water therefrom the forest where trees were 
reared.’ Cf. also Sir 24931 *T also came out as a 
brook from a river, and as a conduit into a garden. 
I said I will water my best garden, and will abun- 
dantly water my garden bed.’ So G. A. Smith, 
AGHL 83, ‘Vegetables thrive where summer 
irrigation is used.’ Driver on Dt 11? (cf. 2nd ed. 
p- xxi) quotes Conder, Tent-Work, p. 328, as stat- 
ing that he had seen gardens irrigated ‘by means 
of small ditches trodden by the foot.’ Steuernagel, 
however, explains ‘ watered with the foot’ in the 
same passage as referring to a wheel worked with 
the foot. ; 

There are numerous references to peleg or palgé 
mayim (Ps l’etc.), te. the trenches used for irriga- 
tion ; but we cannot therefore deduce a wide use 
of irrigation in Palestine; some of the passages 
may have been written in Babylonia, or by authors 
familiar with the irrigation trenches of Egypt or 
Chaldea; nor is it certain that peleg may not 
sometimes mean a natural tributary. 


LITERATURE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 1894, pp. 97, 227 ff.; Driver 
on Dt 1110; Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. 1894, i. 253 ff.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL pp. 63 ff., 78 ff., 521. W. H. BENNETT. 


IR-SHEMESH (wny vy ‘city of the sun,’ Jos 
19*!),—See BETHSHEMESH 1, and HERES 14. 


IRU (svy).—The eldest son of Caleb, 1 Ch 4%. 
The correct name is probably IR, the -u being 
simply the conjunction ‘and’ (1) coupling it with 
the following name Elah. (See Kittel, ad Joc.). 


ISAAC (pns?; in Am 7*1© [where it is a poet. 
synonym for Jsrael], Jer 3376, Ps 105° pny; LXX 
and NT Icadx). 

1. The story of Isaac is that of the least con- 
spicuous of the three Hebrew patriarchs. The 
following brief description gives all that is pre- 
served in the Book of Genesis respecting him. 

Isaac was the long promised son of Abraham 
and Sarah. He was born when Abraham was 100 
and Sarah 91 years old (cf. Gn 171": *4 215), He 
was circumcised on the eighth day (Gn 214). He 
was called Isaac (‘laughter’) by divine command 
(Gn 177), because Abraham had laughed at the 
thought of a child being ‘ born unto him that is an 
hundred years old’ (Gn 171”). The jealousy of Sarah 
being aroused at the sight of Ishmael, Hagar’s son, 
playing (pns®) with Isaac, led to the expulsion of 
Hagar and Ishmael from the tent of Abraham 
(Gn 21821), See HAGAR. It would appear from 
this narrative (Gn 2114) that Isaac’s earliest days 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Beersheba. 

The next recorded event in the life of Isaac was 
the sacrifice ‘in the land of Moriah,’ when Abra- 
ham was bidden of God to offer his ‘only son . 
Isaac’ for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains (Gn 227). For remarks upon this trial 
of Abraham’s faith see the article ABRAHAM. 
The beauty of the story is enhanced by the simple 
colloquy between Abraham and his son, as they 
went ‘both of them together’ to the appointed 
place, Isaac bearing ‘the wood of the burnt-offer- 
ing’ (Gn 228), The submission and obedience of 
Isaac are virtues as evidently intended to be 
emphasized in the narrative as the faith of Abra- 
ham. The life of Isaac was spared through the 
interposition of ‘the angel of the Lord’; and ‘a 
ram caught in the thicket by the horns’ was 
offered up by Abraham ‘for a burnt-offering in the 
stead of his son’ (Gn 22"), Abraham and Isaac 
returned to Beersheba (Gn 22%). 

The death of Sarah occurred at Hebron when 
Isaac was 36 years old (Gn 231); but Isaac is not 
mentioned in connexion with the purchase of the 
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field of Machpelah and the burial of Sarah (Gn 23). 
Abraham is not stated to have consulted Isaac 
when he despatched ‘his servant, the elder of his 
house’ (Gn 247), to take a wife for his son from his 
country and kindred in Mesopotamia. Rebekah, 
the daughter of ‘ Bethuel, the son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother’ (Gn 24!°), is 
brought from Mesopotamia by Abraham’s servant. 
Isaac, we are told (bn 248) dwelt at that time ‘in 
the land of the South,’ near Beer-lahai-roi. Re- 
bekah became his wife; and Isaac ‘was comforted 
after his mother’s (or ‘ his father’s,’ reading v2» for 
\py, as his mother’s name has not been mentioned 
in the section) death.’ Isaac joined with Ishmael 
in committing the body of Abraham to burial in 
the cave of Machpelah (Gn 25°). 

The remaining records of Isaac’s life (‘ the genera- 
tions of Isaac,’ Gn 25!) are very meagre. Twin 
children are born to Rebekah after Isaac’s entreaty 
of J” (Gn 257). In Gn 26'5 we are told that, in 
consequence of a famine, Isaac journeyed to Gerar, 
but was warned by God not to go down into 
Egypt. On the occasion of this theophany, Isaac 
is told of the blessing upon himself and his seed 
because of the obedience of his father Abraham 
(Gn 268). In Gn 267) Isaac is guilty of the same 
cowardice and deceit in the land of the Philistines, 
as Abraham among the Egyptians. In order, as 
he thought, to save his own life, he gave out that 
Rebekah was his sister. Abimelech, the Philis- 
tine king, saw from a window ‘Isaac . . . sporting 
(pns®) with Rebekah’ (Gn 268), and perceived at 
once that she was his wife and not his sister. 
Abimelech justly rebuked Isaac; and gave his 
people charge not to molest either him or his wife. 
Isaac during his sojourn in Gerar became so 
prosperous as a wheat-grower and herdsman as to 
incur the envy of the Philistines. They com- 
menced a petty persecution of Isaac, stopping up 
the wells which his father Abraham had dug, 
and which Isaac’s servants had opened again. 
Abimelech even counselled Isaac to withdraw 
from the country in the interests of peace (Gn 26). 
We are then told of two wells dug by Isaac’s men, 
and violently claimed by the Philistines ; these he 
called ‘EZsek (‘strife’) and Sitnah (‘enmity’). Mov- 
ing his encampment still farther away, he dug 
another well, which the Philistines did not dispute, 
and which Isaac therefore called Rehoboth (‘ broad 
places’), generally identified with the modern 
Luhaibe, a well some 25 miles 8. of Beersheba. 

Isaac subsequently journeyed to Beersheba (Gn 
2678), where J” appeared to him by night and 
blessed him. He built an altar there to J”, and 
his servants digged a well. And while encamped 
in this spot, he received overtures for an alliance 
with the Philistines. Abimelech the king, Ahuz- 
zath ‘his friend,’ and Phicol the captain of the 
host, came over from Gerar; and Isaac made a 
covenant with them, and gave them a banquet 
They plighted their faith to him by an oath 
(nyav) ; and on the day of their departure Isaac 
heard that his servants had come upon water in 
the well they were digging. Accordingly he gave 
the well the name of Shibah, as if equivalent to 
Shebuah ; and thus the name Beersheba, according 
to one tradition (cf. for another Gn 21"), took its rise. 

In the remaining passages in which Isaac is 
referred to, he isan old and feeble man. In Gn 27 
he appears as aman upon his deathbed, practically 
blind, and desirous to bestow his last blessing 
upon his elder son, Esau, whom ‘he loved... 
because he did eat of his venison’ (Gn 25%), 
Through Rebekah’s cunning, Jacob the younger 
son supplants his brother. Isaac, too blind to 
distinguish between them by sight, is suspicious of 
the voice, but is reassured by Jacob’s hairy gar- 
ments, by their feel and smell. He pronounces 
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apes Jacob the blessing of the birthright, in words 
of a high poetical strain (Gn 27?7-”). Shortly after. 
wards Esau returns; and Isaac is greatly agitated 
when he realizes the deception practised by his 
younger son. But he cannot go back. He pro- 
nounces a blessing—or rather a prediction of a 
wild and independent destiny—upon his elder son. 

Tsaac’s days were nearly numbered (Gn 27%). 
And Rebekah, to save Jacob from Esau’s fury and 
revenge, induces Isaac to send Jacob away to 
Mesopotamia, there to obtain a wife from his own 
kindred, and not to imitate Esau by marriage 
with Canaanite women. Isaac invokes another 
blessing upon the head of Jacob, and sends him 
away to Paddan-aram unto Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother (Gn 2748-285). 

Once more only do we hear of Isaac; and that is 
when we read of his death, after the return of 
Jacob from his 21 years’ sojourn in Mesopotamia. 
The mention of it occurs just after the enumera- 
tion of Jacob’s twelve sons; and we then read 
that ‘Jacob came unto Isaac his father to Mamre 
to Kiriath-arba (the same is Hebron), where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned.’ Here Isaac died, 
being 180 years old, and his two sons Esau and 
Jacob buried him (Gn 357), 

2. These somewhat disjointed notices of Isaac’s 
life were drawn from the three main sources of 
tradition preserved in the Book of Genesis. 

J records the promise of a son to Abraham and 
Sarah (Gn 18°-!5), and the fulfilment of the promise, 
in Gn 21-7, From the same source (Gn 21°) we 
gather that Isaac’s early years were spent at 
Beersheba. J records the narrative of the servant’s 
journey to Mesopotamia; and the marriage of 

saac and Rebekah (Gn 24). It mentions Isaac’s 

inheritance from Abraham and the sojourn at 
Beer-lahai-roi (Gn 251°"). J had also the account 
of Isaac’s dealings with the Philistines (Gn 26), 
and of the deception practised by Jacob upon his 
father (Gn 27). 

E recorded the birth of Isaac and the expulsion 
of Hagar and Ishmael (Gn 21-81); and from E 
we have the narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gn 221-18), Portions also of Gn 27 are ascribed to 
E, showing that this source contained the narra- 
tive of Isaac’s commission to Esau to bring him 
the venison that he loved, and of Jacob’s deception. 

The Isaac narrative in P was evidently very 
brief. It mentions that Isaac at 40 years of age 
married Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel the 
Syrian (Arameean), in Paddan-aram ; that his two 
sons were born when he was 60 years of age (Gn 
251% 20 26) ; that Esau grieved his father and mother 
40 years later by marrying two Hittite wives 
(Gn 26% %) ; that Isaac, to prevent Jacob marry- 
ing a Canaanite wife, sent him to Laban in 
Paddan-aram to obtain a wife from his kindred, 
and blessed him as he set forth (Gn 2745-289) ; and 
that, after Jacob’s return, Isaac died at Hebron 180 
years old, and was buried by his sons (Gn 358: ). 

3. The recognition of these different strata of 
tradition will enable the student to understand 
the cause of certain apparently contradictory state- 
ments in the narrative. Thus attention has often 
been called to the fact that in Gn 27 Isaac is repre- 
sented as old, blind, and on his deathbed, while 
his death is recorded as occurring possibly 80 
years later (cf. Gn 264 with Gn 27!-4l and Gn 35’), 
But the narrative in Gn 27 is from the Prophetic, 
that in Gn 26% 357’ is from the Priestly tradition. 
Similarly, whereas in Gn 274-# Jacob is sent away 
to escape Esau’s vengeance, which will take a 
murderous form as soon as Isaac dies, we find in 
Gn 2746-28! that Isaac sends Jacob away to take 
a wife from Paddan-aram, and blesses him, with- 
out any reference being made to the blessing 
obtained by guile, which has been described in the 
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previous chapter. But the difficulty disappears 
when we find that Gn 27!” is from the Prophetic, 
and Gn 274-288 is from the Priestly source, and 
that the two traditions are combined, though not 
harmonized. 

The great similarity between the story—though 
not harmonized—of the repudiation of Rebekah by 
Isaac at the court of Abimelech at Gerar, and the 
story of the repudiation of Sarah by Abraham, 
likewise at the court of Abimelech king of Gerar, 
will have occurred to all readers. The Abraham 
narrative (Gn 20) is from E; the Isaac narrative 
(Gn 26811) is from J. It can hardly be doubted 
that the two traditions are different versions of the 
same event. 

According to the figures given in Gn 25", where 
it is stated that Isaac was 60 years old when 
Jacob and Esau were born, and those given in Gn 
358, where it is stated that Isaac died at the age 
of 180, we should infer that Isaac’s death occurred 
only 10 years before Jacob’s descent into Egypt 
(Gn 47?°). Moreover, by a comparison of the data 
of Joseph’s age (Gn 41” 45°) with those of Jacob’s 
age (Gn 47°), it would appear that Isaac was 137 
years old when Jacob went to Haran. 

4, The position of Isaac in the narrative is not 
so conspicuous or so attractive as that of Abraham 
or of Jacob. He impersonates, as it were, the 
peaceful, obedient, and submissive qualities of an 
equable trust in God, distinct alike from the 
transcendent faith of Abraham, and from that 
lower type which in Jacob was learned through 
discipline and purged from self-will. There are 
but a few items upon the strength of which a 
picture of Isaac’s character can be constructed. 
But the submission shown at the crisis of sacrifice 
(Gn 22), the lonely meditation at eventide (Gn 
248), the intercession on his wife’s behalf (Gn 2574), 
Jacob’s allusion to the object of his father’s fear 
(Gn 31%), are details which supply features of 
greater dignity and grace than are suggested by 
the mention of his fondness for good food in Gn 
25°78 274. He is, however, a subordinate figure as 
compared with Abraham and Jacob; and the lower 
level at which he seems to stand is implied in Gn 
26°, where the covenant of blessing is granted to 
Isaac and his seed, not for their own sake, but 
for their father Abraham’s sake. 

It was not without significance for the Israelites 
that the prehistoric founders of their race were 
not all of heroic mould. The ordinary materials 
of Hebrew life, as represented in Isaac and Jacob, 
were selected to be the channels of special revela- 
tion no less than the more splendid and striking 
personality of their father Abraham. Isaac was 
similar to the majority in every community, yield- 
ing, easy-going, stationary, content to receive the 
promise without realizing the extent or nature of 
the privilege. The events of his life are associated 
with a few localities, all (except Mamre, Gn 3577-”) 
within a restricted area in S. Palestine. His 
encampments at Beer-lahai-roi, Gerar, and Beer-. 
sheba form a sharp contrast to the varied scenes 
in the lives of Abraham and Jacob. The typical 
service of one of the patriarchs was rendered in 
quietness and sitting still. 

5. Referendes in the New Testament. — The 
sacrifice of Isaac is twice referred to in the NT. 
(1) He 112%38, where the writer brings out the 
triumph of Abraham’s faith in the conflict between 
the affection of a father and the duty of obedience ; 
(2) Ja 274, where the apostle appeals to the great 
deed of sacrifice as against the perversion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. In each case the 
submission of Isaac plays its part, but only a 
secondary part, in the argument of the writer. 

6. The great importance attached by the Jews 
of the Middle Ages to the sacrifice of Isaac is 
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worthy of attention. ‘The Jews implore the 
mercy of God by the sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians 
by the sacrifice of Christ’ (Mayor, Zp. James, p. 
97). In the submission of Isaac was seen the sub- 
mission of the whole race. Cf. Targ. on Mic 7” 
‘Remember for us the binding of Isaac.’ Pesikta 
. Kahana, ‘For the merit of Isaac who offered 
himself upon the altar, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will hereafter raise the dead’ (Buber). 

_ Amongst many strange Jewish traditions respect- 
ing Isaac may be mentioned that of Targ. Jerus. 
on Gn 27}, where Isaac’s blindness is accounted for 
‘because when his father was binding him, he had 
seen the throne of glory, and from that time his 
eyes had begun to darken.’ Even more strange is 
the altercation between Isaac and Ishmael, which, 
according to the Targum of Palestine, led to the 
sacrifice of Isaac: ‘ And it was after these things 
that Isaac and Ishmael contended; and Ishmael 
said, It is right that I should inherit what is the 
father’s, because I am his firstborn son. And 
Isaac said, It is right that I should inherit what is 
the father’s, because I am the son of Sarah his 
wife, and thou art the son of Hagar the handmaid 
of my mother. Ishmael answered and said, I am 
more righteous than thou, because I was circum- 
cised at thirteen years; and if it had been my will 
to hinder, they should not have delivered me to be 
circumcised ; but thou wast circumcised a child of 
eight days; if thou hadst had knowledge, perhaps 
they could not have delivered thee to be circum- 
cised. Isaac answered and said, Behold now, 
to-day I am thirty and six years old; and if the 
Holy One, blessed be He, were to require all my 
members, I would not hesitate. These words were 
heard before the Lord of the World, and the Word 
(Memra) of the Lord at once tried Abraham’ 
(Etheridge’s translation). 

7. Though not employed for that purpose in the 
writings of the NT (yet cf. Ro 8%), the sacrifice of 
Isaac was largely made use of by the Fathers as 
typical of the sacrifice on the cross. The earliest 
use of it in this connexion appears to be Ep. Barn. 
ch. 7, ‘Because He was in His own person about 
to offer the vessel of His Spirit a sacrifice for our 
sins, that the type also which was given in Isaac, 
who was offered upon the altar, should be ful- 
filled’ (Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, p. 251). 
Trenzeus speaks of Abraham having yielded up his 
son as a sacrifice in order that God might also be 
pleased to give His only Son as a sacrifice for our 
redemption (rpodvuws roy tdrov povoyevf Kal dyamnrov 
Tapaxwpnoas Ovolav Te Oe@, wa Kal 6 eds evdoxyjon 
tmép Tov orépuaros avrod mavTws Tov idtoyv movoyerh Kat 
ayamrnroy vidv Ovolay mapacxety els AUTpwow HueTépay, 
ed. Stieren, i. 572). Cf. August. De Civ. Det, xvi. 32. 

8. The name ‘Isaac.’ It would appear that the 
name Isaac, derived from the root pns, and mean- 
ing ‘laugh,’ was connected in popular Israelite 
tradition with incidents preceding or attending the 
birth of the patriarch. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the form of these traditions 
was occasioned by the stories based upon, or 
suggested by, the popular etymology of the name. 
At least three different explanations seem to have 
been given, in order to account for the name; the 
compiler of Genesis has faithfully reproduced them 
all. (1) In Gn 17” (P) ‘Abram laughed’ at the 
idea of a son being born to him in his old age; 
(2) in Gn 18” we are told that ‘Sarah laughed 
within herself’ at the prediction that she should 
bear a son; (3) in Gn 21° Sarah, after the birth of 
the child, is represented as saying, ‘God hath pre- 
pared laughter (phx) for me.’ The continuation of 
the same verse, however, suggests that there was 
yet another version of the same tradition, accord- 
ing to which the laughter was neither that of in- 
eredulity on the part of Abraham and Sarah, nor 


that of joy on the part of Sarah, but that of 
derision on the part of those who heard the news, 
and who would laugh at one so old becoming a 
mother: ‘every one will laugh at me.’ It should 
also be noticed that the same root occurs in the 
sense of ‘playing’ in the story of Ishmael and 
Isaac (Gn 21°), and also in that of Isaac and 
Rebekah (Gn 268). 

A fanciful Rabbinic derivation for the name ex- 
plained it to be a compound of two words pis» 
‘the out-going of statute,’ as if in Isaac was to be 
discerned a development of the religious faith of 
Abraham (Hamburger, REZ, s.v.). 

It has been suggested that ‘Isaac’ may possibly 
be a truncated form for ‘Isaac-el,’ on the analogy 
of ‘Isra-el,’ ‘Ishma-el,’ and possibly ‘Joseph-el’ 
and ‘ Jacob-el’ (cf. Gray’s Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, p. 214). 

See further, for several questions connected with 
the story of Isaac, and on the whole question of the 
character of the patriarchal narratives, art. JACOB. 
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Introduction. 
i. Name. 
ii. Personal History. 
iii. Structure and Contents of the Book of Isaiah. 
(A) Chs. 1-35 ; (B) 36-39 ; (C) 40-66. 
iv. Authenticity of the Book. 
v. Messianic Prophecies in chs. 1-39. 
vi. The Theology of Isaiah. 
vii. Religious Reforms in Isaiah’s time. 
ii. The Historical Chapters, 36-39. 
ix. Prophecies certainly not Isaiah’s in 1-39. 
x. Structure and date of chs. 40-66. 
xi. Theology of chs. 40-66. 
(a) Chs. 40-55. 
(b) Chs. 56-66. 
Literature. 

Although anticipated by Amos and Hosea in 
many of his leading doctrines, and excelled 
both by Jeremiah and the great Prophet of the 
Exile in depth of personal experience and width 
of religious outlook, Isaiah was nevertheless 
the greatest of the Hebrew prophets—by the 
strength of his personality, the wisdom of his 
statesmanship, the length and unbroken assurance 
of his ministry, the almost unaided service which 
he rendered to Judah at the greatest crisis of her 
history, the purity and grandeur of his style, and 
the influence he exerted on subsequent prophecy. 

I. NaAmg.— The English name Jsaiah is an 
approximate transliteration of the abbreviated 
form Yésha'yah mywv:, which appears as the title of 
the prophet’s book in the Hebrew Canon, and occurs 
besides as the name of several individuals in post- 
exilic writings (Ezr 87°, Neh 11’, 1 Ch 37). The 
full and older form is Yésha‘yahi inyws (Gr. ’Hoatas, 
Lat. Esaias and Isaias), by which the prophet him- 
self is always called in the text of his book (ef. 1) 
etc.) and in the historical writings of the OT (2K 
1924, 2 Ch 267 3270-82); also of other Jews, 1 Ch 
25%: 15 967, It means ‘J” is salvation,’ and is 
therefore synonymous with the frequent Joshua 
or Jeshua (Jesus) swim or yw, and Hosea ywin, cf. 
the Heb. Elisha yey ‘God is, or God of, Salvation’ ; 
Elishua yobs, Ishi ye, ete., the Sabeean or Him- 
yaritic forms xyAy and yiv>x, and the Pheen. yu. 

II. PERSONAL HisTory.—The exact limits which 
we are led to assign to Isaiah’s career depend on 
the conclusions we have still to reach with regard to 
several disputed portions of his book. Generally 
speaking, however, we may say that he prophesied 
from the year in which king Uzziah died (B.c. 740 
or 736) to the year of the sudden deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 701, and possibly 
some years after this. Isaiah was therefore born 
about 760 (seven years before the reputed founda- 
tion of Rome), was a child when Amos appeared 
at Bethel (c. 755 or 750), and a youth when Hosea 
began to prophesy in N. Israel. Micah was his 
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younger contemporary. Isaiah prophesied under 
zziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. The chief political events of his life were 
the ascent of the great soldier Tiglath-pileser 11. 
to the throne of Assyria in 745, with a new policy 
of conquest ; the league of Aram and N. Israel in 
735, and their invasion of Judah, which moved 
Ahaz to call Assyria to his help; Tiglath-pileser’s 
capture of Damascus, and the captivity of Gilead 
and Galilee in 734 ; the invasion of N. Palestine by 
Salmanassar IV. in 725, with the long siege of 
Samaria which fell to his successor Sargon in or 
about 721 ; Sargon’s defeat of Egypt on her border 
at Raphia in 719; Sargon’sinvasion of Palestine in 
711 with the reduction of Ashdod, and his defeat 
of Merodach-baladan and capture of Babylon in 709; 
Sennacherib’s succession in 705, and invasion of 
Palestine in 701; his encounter with Egypt at 
Eltekeh on the borders of Philistia and Judah ; his 
capture of Ekron and siege of Jerusalem, with the 
pestilence that overtook him between Palestine 
and Egypt; and his retreat from Palestine, with 
the consequent relief of Jerusalem—all in 701. 
About 695 (some say about 690 or even 685) 
Hezekiah was succeeded by Manasseh. Whether 
Isaiah lived into the reign of the latter is very 
doubtful. We have no prophecies from him later 
than Hezekiah’s reign, perhaps none after 701.* 
The Mishna (Jebamoth 496; cf. Sanhedr. 103d) 
says that he was slain by Manasseh. The apocry- 
phal work, The Ascension of Isaiah, which was 
written in the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
cent. (only an Ethiopic version is extant; see 
Dillmann’s ed. with a Latin translation, Leipzig, 
1877), affirms that Isaiah’s martyrdom consisted in 
being sawn asunder, which Justin Martyr repeats 
(Dial. c. Tryph. ch. 120, c. A.D. 150). Whether 
this be true, and whether it is alluded to in He 
11°”, we cannot tell. See next article. 

Isaiah is called the son of Amoz (yiox 1 2? etc.), 
who must not be confounded, as he has been by 
various Christian Fathers, with the prophet Amos 
(diay). A Jewish tradition (Megilla 106) makes 
Isaiah nephew of king Amaziah; and his royal 
descent has been inferred from his familiarity with 
successive monarchs of Judah, and his general politi- 
cal influence. A stronger reason than these might 
be drawn from the presence in his name of J”, which 
appears to have been confined at the earlier periods 
of Israel’s history to proper names of the royal 
houses. But even this is not conclusive, and one 
really knows nothing of either Isaiah’s forefathers 
or his upbringing. He was married, his wife is 
called ‘the prophetess’ (8°), and he had two sons 
to whom he gave names symbolic of those aspects 
of the nation’s history which he enforced in his 
prophecies: She’ar-yashub, ‘a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ who was old enough in 736-735 to be taken 
by his father when he went to face king Ahaz 
(7°), and Maher - shalal - hash - baz ‘ spoil - speeds- 
booty-hastes,’ who was born about a year later (81-4), 
The red that Isaiah was twice married has been 
deduced from the false inference that the ‘young 
woman of marriageable age,’ m2byn of 714, was his 
wife. By this expression the prophet probably 
did not mean a definite adetical: 

The most certain and significant fact about 
Isaiah is that he was a citizen, if not a native, of 
Jerusalem,} and had constant access to the court 
and presence of the king. Jerusalem is Isaiah’s 
‘immediate and ultimate regard, the centre and 
return of all his thoughts, the hinge of the history 
of his time, the summit of those brilliant hopes 


* Hichhorn and Moller, quoted by Vatke, Hin/. 620, assigned 
chs. 40-66 to reign of Manasseh. None of the titles in the Bk, 
of Isaiah affirm that he prophesied under Manasseh, 

t+ Some deduce from 2 K 204 that he lived in ‘the middle’ or 
‘lower city’ (Cheyne, Encyl. Brit.9 xiii. 378). 


with which he fills the future. He has traced for us 
the main features of her position and some of the 
lines of her construction, many of the great figures 
of her streets, the fashions of her women, the 
arrival of embassies, the effect of rumours. He 
has painted her aspect in triumph, in siege, in 
famine, and in earthquake: war filling her valleys 
with chariots, and again nature rolling tides of 
fruitfulness up to her very gates; her moods of 
worship, panic, and profligacy. If he takes wider 
observation of mankind, Jerusalem is his watch- 
tower. It is for her defence he battles through 
fifty years of statesmanship, and all his prophecy 
may be said to travail in anguish for her new birth.’ 

Ill. SrRUCTURE AND CONTENTS OF THE Book 
oF ISAIAH.—The book which bears Isaiah’s name 
consists of 66 chapters, which fall into two very 
distinct collections of prophetic discourses: chs. 
1-35 and chs. 40-66, which are separated by a 
stretch of narrative or history, chs. 36-39. 

A. Chs. 1-35 are further divisible into at least 
five sections—(1) 1-12 a series of orations upon the 
religious and political state both of Judah in face 
of invasions by Assyria and et the confederates 
Syria and N. Israel, and of N. Israel in face of 
an invasion by Assyria; as well as upon the 
Messianic future of Israel. There is also a series 
of narratives recounting Isaiah’s call (6), his inter- 
view with king Ahaz (7), and other measures that 
he took (8); as well as a song of praise (12). This 
section seems composed of independent groups of 
oracles. Ch. 1 appears to stand by itself, and 
carries a title which more than covers the contents of 
the whole section, ‘the reigns which it enumerates 
exhaust the range of Isaiah's career.’ At the head 
of ch. 2 there is another title which appears to cover 
2-4, which form a unity by themselves. Ch. 5 
stands apart from them, and is itself composed of 
independent pieces. Then we have the pieces of 
narrative: 6 by itself on the prophet’s vision 
in the year Uzziah died, and 7-8? containing more 
oracles and running out into others 8°97, all of 
them apparently from the reign of Ahaz. 98-10, 
along with 5%-%°, which obviously belongs to them, 
from an oracle against N. Israel. 10°*4 is an 
oracle against Assyria, and ch. 11 consists of two 
prophecies, one of the Messiah (vv.?®), the other of 
the restoration of all Israel (vv.2°8). Ch. 12 is the 
lyric already alluded to. (2) Chs. 13-23 contain a 
series of oracles upon heathen nations, with a few 
upon Judah, but none upon N. Israel. 13-14% 
treats of the fall of Babylon; 14°+?’ is on Assyria, 
and vv.2-® against the Philistines, assigned b 
its title to the year of Ahaz’ death; 15. 16 on 
Moab; 17+ on the fall of Damascus and N. 
Israel; vv.!?4, the repulse of Assyria; 18, the 
same in the form of an address to Ethiopia; 19 on 
Egypt—vv.!* appear to be separate from vy.}-%; 
20 on Egypt, with a bit of narrative that points to 
Sargon’s march against her about 711; 21%! on 
Babylon, ‘oracle of the wilderness of the sea,’ 
vy.412 on Edom, vv.-7 on Arabia ; 22)-4 against 
Jerusalem during a siege, and vv. acainst 
Shebna, a statesman of Judah; 23' on Tyre, 
with an appendix vv.'18, (3) 24-27, an apoca- 
lyptic prophecy, describing the judgment of the 
whole world f supernatural convulsions, the 
blessedness of leven who shall be rescued, and 
the resurrection of their dead. (4) 28-33, a series 
of oracles reflecting, apparently, the historical cir- 
cumstances of Isaiah’s day ; 281-6 predictive of the 
fall of Samaria, vv.*-? a controversy with the dis- 
solute politicians of Jerusalem ; 291-8 the abasement 
and subsequent deliverance of Jerusalem, vv.*4 the 
spiritual stupidity of Jerusalem, vv.!-*4 exposure of 
a conspiracy of the court with Egypt, suddenly 
changing to a prediction of the future deliverance ; 
30/7 a return to the Egyptian alliance with denun- 
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ciations, vv.'8-°6 a picture of the Messianic age, 
vv.77-83 apocalyptic judgment on Assyria; 31 the 
Egyptian alliance, with a promise for Israel and 
doom on Assyria; 328 a picture of the Messianic 
age, vv.°4 acainst the women of Jerusalem, vv.1>-?0 
another picture of the future; 33 denunciation of 
an invader of Judah, and affirmation of her 
deliverance. (5) Chs. 34. 35, Israel’s triumph over 
Edom, return from exile, and blessedness. 

B. Then follows the historical section 36-39, of 
which 36 f. narrates Sennacherib’s demand for the 
surrender of Jerusalem; 38, Hezekiah’s sickness 
and cure, with his hymn; and 39, Merodach-bal- 
adan’s embassy to Hezekiah. 

C. Chs. 40-66, the real or assumed standpoint of 
the bulk of which is the end of the Babylonian 
exile, though there are some chapters which appear 
to have been written in Palestine. (See below.) 

IV. CRITICISM OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
Boox.—The preceding analysis reveals not only 
that the Bk. of Isaiah is the combination of several 
earlier collections of oracles (ch. 1 a general preface, 
(a) 2-12 consisting of minor collections, (4) 13-27, 
(c) 28-35, (d) 36-39 (2), (e) 40-66), but also that, 
while many of these have obviously risen from the 
circumstances of Isaiah’s own day, others reflect 
other periods, especially the Babylonian exile, and 
some, e.g. the apocalyptic passages, betray a style 
and temper very different from the oracles that be- 
long to Isaiah’s lifetime. Moreover, while some 
of the collections are entitled Isaiah’s, others make 
no claim to be from his hand. Nevertheless, 
though Ibn Ezra hinted a few doubts and Calvin 
wrote as if he felt that ch. 55 at least was ‘uttered 
during the captivity in Babylon’ (on 55%), up to 
the end of last century the book was universally 
understood to be covered by the title in its first 
verse, and therefore as Isaiah’s throughout. About 
1780, J. B. Koppe in the Germ. ed. of Lowth’s 
Commentary was the first to undermine this posi- 
tion. He was followed by Eichhorn (Inérod. iii. 
76), and by Déderlein (Hsaias, 1789, Preef. xii), 
who takes it as obvious that 40ff. are by an 
anonymous prophet about the end of the Exile. 
(Vatke refers to a more detailed proof of this by 
J. E. Justi). Not without opposition from the 
conservative school (e.g. J. V. Maller, De authentia 
oracc. Es. cc. 40-66), this view was developed by 
the great critics of the beginning of this century ; 
and it was further perceived that if 40-66 be exilic, 
parts of 1-39 must also fall to the same date. In 
131-142 211-10 34, 35 Assyria is no longer as in 
Isaiah’s day the dominant world power, nor do 
these oracles emphasize Jerusalem as the inviolate 
fortress of God. Babylon takes Assyria’s place, her 
fall is imminent, Israel is in exile but about to be 
restored. To these non-Isaian chapters the critics 
added 24-27, which, although they eae to have 
some reflections of the age before the Exile, and do 
not allude to Babylon, yet contain phrases descrip- 
tive of the Exile as actual, with promises of Israel’s 
deliverance therefrom, and hopes of the establish- 
ment of Zion, and the repopulation of the Holy 
Land. To this list of exilic and post-exilic oracles 
some added ch. 12, and it was agreed that 15-16" 
was an oracle older than Isaiah’s time, to which 
Isaiah himself added 164-44, All the rest of the 
discourses in 1-39, save for some glosses, were still 
regarded as Isaiah’s own. 

Such was virtually the position of criticism down 
to 1890. It had been established by Gesenius, 
Ewald, Knobel, and Reuss, and was supported by 
Kuenen (in 1863), Cheyne (Is. chronol. arranged, 
1870, Prophecies of Is. 1880-81, though there is 
little introduction in this vol., and Hnc. Brit. art. 
‘Isaiah,’ 1881; see below on 40-66), Delitzsch (who 
had previously argued for the unity of the book, 
but in 1879-80 interpreted 40-66 as from the close 


of the Exile; see more fully his Comm.‘ 1889, Eng. 
ed. 1890), W. R. Smith (Proph. of Isr. 1882), 
Driver (Isaiah, Life and Times, 1888), G. A. Smith 
(The Ezxpositor’s Bible, 1888), Dillmann (1890). 
Some of these carried. their doubts further than 
the pessoas described above. To the non-Isaian 
oracles some added 23-18, some the whole of 23, 
some 19 in whole or part, and some even 33. 
Others (see below) denied the unity of 40-66. 
Even conservative critics like Oehler, von Orelli, 
and Bredenkamp accepted 40-66 as from another 
than Isaiah, but the latter two argued for the 
authenticity of several of the disputed passages in 
rae Bredenkamp and Klostermann for some in 


During the last ten years the Bk. of Isaiah, in 
common with all the prophetic writings, has been 
subjected to a still more rigorous analysis and 
criticism, with the result that while Kirkpatrick 
(Doct. of the Prophets, 1892), Driver (Introd.$), and 
Skinner (Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1896) adhere 
in the main to the position of the majority of 
critics before 1890, Duhm (in Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar, 1892), Hackmann (Die Zukunftserwar- 
tung des Jes. 1893), Cheyne (Introd. to the Bk. of 
Is. 1895, ef. his edition of the text and translation 
in Haupt’s SBOT, 1898), have cast doubt upon the 
authenticity of many more portions of 1-39. There 
can be no question that the thorough analysis to 
which those critics have subjected the text of 1-39 
has been successful in discovering a number of late 
glosses and other insertions in the genuine pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. In all the prophetic books the 
presence of such is now generally recognized. But 
Duhm, Hackmann, and Cheyne have cut more 
deeply than this, and subtracted from Isaiah long 
passages which were previously regarded as 
genuine. Their reasons are sometimes mainly 
subjective; they base their conclusions upon the 
precarious distinction between the real Isaian style 
and what they consider to be imitations of it, or 
infer them from a change of rhythm. The feature 
of Duhm’s able essay is the relegation of a con- 
siderable number of passages to the 2nd and even 
to the Ist cent. before Christ. He founds this 
upon their apocalyptic character, but he reserves 
for Isaiah not a few oracles and phrases quite 
as apocalyptic as those he transfers to the late 
date. In the latter, too, there are historical allu- 
sions which are suitable to the Assyrian period ; 
Duhm either alters the reading of these, or strains 
their meaning to suit the Greek period. And, 
finally, there is the almost indubitable fact which 
he fails to discredit, that the prophetic Canon was 
so fixed by B.c. 200 as to render impossible 
the inclusion within it of the prophetic Book of 
Daniel. Duhm, indeed, argues that the latter was 
excluded because of its apocalyptic character ; but 
if he is right, the same reason should have excluded 
from the Bk. of Isaiah the passages which, because 
of their apocalyptic character, Duhm assigns to 
the 2nd cent. This argument therefore, for the 
presence in Isaiah of features of so late a date, 
may be said to have failed (for details see Hz- 
positor, July to Dec. 1892, and Crit. Review, 
1893). Hackmann (op. cit. p. 143 ff.) denies to 
Isaiah the two pictures of the Messiah 9'° and 
111°_the former on the grounds that it starts 
from the ruin of the Jewish state which was not 
actual in Isaiah’s time, and implies a rejection of 
the reigning king, Ahaz or Hezekiah, and a con- 
fidence in an unborn One, which it is inconceiy- 
able to associate with Isaiah. It suits better a 
time when there was no king in Israel and the 
people had not independent existence. The de- 
struction of David’s dynasty is also implied, he 
thinks, by 11-®, the picture of universal peace in 
which and the ‘supernatural’ elements are further 
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symptoms of a late date. These reasons are any- 
thing but conclusive. Few will doubt that the 
delinquencies of Ahaz furnished sufficient occasion 
to Isaiah for his hope of the appearance of a real 
champion and righteous ruler of Israel. It is 
eanatly hard to believe the great prophet incap- 
able, at that age in Israel, of a dream of universal 
peace ; one might as well argue that such a dream 
was impossible in the post-exilic period (to which 
Hackmann relegates it) because many of the writ- 
ings of the latter, like J] 4 and ‘Zec’ 10, exhibit a 
rude delight in war. The truth is that among all 
nations and in all periods of their history the pete 
of peace has existed along with a belief in the 
necessity of war, and even with a delight in it. 
Hackmann finds a more plausible reason (147 f.) 
for a late date for these passages in their language, 
which bears a few post-exilic features. e also 
denies to Isaiah the well-known passage 27°, re- 
peated in Mic 41, on the ground that its ideals of 
the sovereignty of J” over foreign nations, their 
adoption of His law, the supremacy of the temple, 
and universal peace, agree better with a post-exilic 
than with a pre-exilic date (so, too, Mitchell, 
Isaiah, a Study of Chaps. i.-xii., New York, 1897, 
108 ff.). On the last point an answer has been 
given above; nor on any of the others is there 
anything incompatible with a date in the 8th 
century. (So even Duhm: on the details see the 
present writer’s Twelve Proph. i. 365f.). Cheyne, 
who had previously (see above) agreed with the 
majority of critics as to what were Isaiah’s 
authentic prophecies, stated modifications of his 
views in the JQR for 1891 f., and in 1895 published 
his very able and thorough Introd. to the Bk. of 
Isaiah, in which, while accepting some of Duhm’s 
and Hackmann’s results, he went still further and 
withdrew nearly a third of 1-12 from Isaiah, and 
from the oracles hitherto regarded as genuine in 
13-35 nearly a half. It is impossible to examine 
his argument in details. His general principle 
must be regarded as sound by all who have worked 
at the text of the prophets, viz. that to the oracles 
of even the greatest of the prophets later genera- 
tions of Israel added supplements, in order to 
mitigate unqualified messages of doom, or for 
other purposes of edification. This is a principle, 
however, in the application of which there must 
naturally be very great difference of opinion. The 
conclusions do largely depend on the subjectivit: 

of the critic ; and, speaking generally (which is all 
that the space of this article permits), it must 
be said that Cheyne’s reasons for withdrawing 
passages from Isaiah are sometimes very hypo- 
thetical, and that, to say the least, there often 
exist in the periods to which he assigns these 
passages as many difficulties as in the age of 
Isaiah. There is not a little arbitrariness, as, for 
instance, when he says that the post-exilic origin 
of 2?° is ‘beyond reasonable doubt’; or in refer- 
ence to 15. 16 (which he takes to be not pre- but 
post-Isaian) ‘was Isaiah the man to use another 
prophet’s material?’ There is sometimes an un- 
due depreciation of the literary (cf. p. 88) and 
spiritual abilities of the pre-exilic period in Israel, 
especially if one keeps in mind the wonderful com- 
position of the constituents of JE. And one may 
reasonably ask whether be and comfort were not 
as much required by Israel, and not as likely to be 
contributed by her greatest prophet, in the 8th 
cent. as after the Exile. These considerations 
detract from the conclusiveness of Cheyne’s power- 
ful and candid arguments. Some further de- 
tails may be noticed. Inch. 1, vv.?4 and 27-3 are 
taken from Isaiah, hardly with sufficient reason ; 
4% is placed after the Exile, probably correctly ; 
on 91-6 ‘Hackmann is probably right,’ and better 
though still not conclusive reasons are offered for 


a date later than Isaiah ; so with 113-8. In 13-23, 
19 is all post-exilic (Skinner agrees that vv.1*” 
are robably so). 23/18 is (in agreement with 
previous critics) a later addition. It is in 29-33 
that Cheyne withdraws most from Isaiah: he 
gives strong reasons for the post-exilic date of 
2916-24, Jess strong for that of 30'*%; 32 is also 
assigned to after the Exile, but hardly with 
sufficient reason, though strong objections to 
Isaiah’s authorship are not unduly stated. 33 has 
been suspected as not authentic since Ewald’s 


time. uenen placed it under Josiah or later, 
Stade after the Exile, and to the latter Cheyne 
inclines. There are indeed several difficulties both 


of style and substance in assigning the ch. to 
Isaiah (cf. Skinner ; Driver leaves it with Isaiah). 
V. THE PROPHECIES OF THE MESSIAH IN 
ISAIAH 1-39.—In addition to the examination 
of the different passages given above, the Messi- 
anic element in Is 1-39 requires a more general 
discussion, not only because of its intrinsic im- 
portance, but on account of the tendency of recent 
criticism to deny that the Messiah appeared at all 
in the prophecy of Israel before the Exile. This 
thesis, stated by Marti (Gesch. der Isr. Rel. 190), 
has been elaborated by Paul Volz (Die voresxil. 
Jahweprophetie u. der Messias, Gottingen, 1897, cf. 
Briickner, Komp. des B. Jes.). Besides the evidence 
stated above from the language and historical allu- 
sions of the separate Messianic passages, the follow- 
ing are the chief reasons offered. The functions 
assigned to the Messiah by the disputed passages 
are not religious but political: to rescue Israel 
from her heathen tyrants and to govern her in 
righteousness, but neither to teach the people of 
God, whether as prophet or as priest, nor to con- 
vert the heathen. he réle is national, not uni- 
versal. How, it is asked, can these features be 
harmonized either with this fact that before the 
Exile the temper of prophecy is mainly threatening 
and judicial, or with that other, that when the pre- 
exilic prophets do open up the future they lay 
down the lines of a universal ethic? Besides, 
where is there room for so glorious a representa- 
tive of J” in a future which is to be filled with the 
manifest and all-sufticient presence of J” Himself? 
To the present writer these arguments not only 
appear inconclusive for a late date of the Messianic 
passages, but in some respects appear to support 
the tradition of an early date. For, that the 
functions of the Messiah are described in the 
passages as national surely suits an early, rather 
than the later, stages of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment; no detailed picture of the Messiah which 
was later than the second Isaiah could have 
omitted the duties and hopes on which the latter 
so brilliantly insists, of converting the heathen to 
the knowledge and discipline of J”. Nor is the 
temper of pre-exilic prophecy so exclusively judi- 
cial as is now frequently alleged. The prophets 
insist that a remnant of Israel shall survive the 
judgment. Isaiah himself not only predicted, buts 
during the most influential period of his career, 
strenuously laboured for, the continuation of the 
Jewish State.. It is not a different dispensation 
which, like the later apocalyptic prophecy, he 
anticipates, but a continuance of the present poli- 
tical conditions, purified and exalted. Now among 
these political conditions in Judah, was the 
dynasty of David. In contrast with the frequent 
usurpations of the throne of N. Israel, David’s 
house persisted in Judah practically unchallenged. 
Since David’s own day the religion of J” was closely 
wedded with the dynasty, and, besides, David had 
been successful in achieving the ideal of the unity 
of all Israel. By Isaiah’s time, therefore, the 
political presuppositions of the Messianic oracles 
in Is 1-39 were all present. We may even affirm 
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that it would have been passing strange if his 
anticipations of the religious and political future 
of Judah had been dissociated from the Davidic 
monarchy. Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten 
that none of these disputed passages attribute to 
the Messiah any of the measures for achieving the 
establishment of Israel which were required by the 
exilic or immediately post-exilic ages of the nation’s 
history. There is no word in them of bringing 
back the exiles or portions of God’s people scattered 
over the world; and no word of the post-exilic 
dream of a world-empire. On the contrary, in the 
tasks which these passages assign to the Messiah, 
we see exactly the two main ends upon which 
Isaiah’s prophetic activity was bent: the deliver- 
ance of Judah from the Assyrian invasion which 
overthrew the kingdom of N. Israel, and the 
establishment of justice and a pure civic life among 
the people of J”. 

Such considerations amply disprove Volz’s con- 
tention that the conception of the Messiah was 
one foreign to the spirit of prophecy, and only 
dragged into the service of their doctrine by the 
later prophets, out of the popular religion of 
Israel. It is true that the hope of the Messiah 
may have been an article of the popular creed, 
just as, according to Amos, was the hope of the 
victorious day of J”. Butif the prophets, and, in 
particular, Isaiah, did not actually create the ideal 
of a victorious and righteous monarch for Israel, 
Isaiah certainly re-created it: gave it those moral 
elements with which we may be sure the popular 
religion was incapable of investing it. 

VI. THE THEOLOGY oF ISAIAH.—We are now in 
a position to discern the authentic doctrine of 
Isaiah upon God, religion, Israel, and the world. 
Like all the earlier prophets, Isaiah reveals his 
doctrine in no abstract or systematic form, but 
point by point in connexion with some event of 
contemporary history or some emergent phase of 
the character of his generation. Now two great 
facts were before him, and may be said to have 
formed from first to last the starting-point, if not 
the full premise, of his teaching. One was the 
moral badness of Israel’s life, taken along with 
their stupid misunderstanding of what their God 
required of them. Isaiah’s generation were not as 
a whole consciously apostate from J”; they were 
assiduous in His worship, lavish of sacritice to 
Him, and careful to observe at all points the ritual 
which they believed to be His will. But they were 
shamelessly immoral. Lux and the vices which 
spring from it sapped the national life. The ad- 
ministration of justice was corrupt. The rich 
oppressed the poor, civic duties were neglected. 

this evil state of the people was contrary to the 
will of J”, and due to their misunderstanding of 
the character and demands of their God. He was 
a God of righteousness, and He had already made 
known to Israel His torah, as a demand for the very 
virtues they neglected. He loathed the assiduous 
worship which they combined with a life so im- 
moral. He regarded the evil features of the latter 
as sin and rebellion, which required a very thorough 
punishment, one severe enough to destroy the bulk 
of the nation.* 

Coincident with this state of sinfulness, in which 
the people were plunged, was the second fact from 
which Isaiah’s prophecies started. The power of 
Assyria rose on the political horizon, threatening 
the destruction of all the principalities of Pales- 
tine. There had been Assyrian campaigns in N. 
Syria since 870. Damascus had fallen before one 
of them in 803, and her forces had suffered another 


* That Judah was equally sinful with N. Israel, in Isaiah’s 
regard, appears not only from ch. 1, from whatever date this 
proceeds, but in the ipetaeal vision ‘people of unclean lips’ 
(6°), and 211-17 where in v.1 


at least Judah is meant. 


defeat in 773. Then came a pause of nearly thirty 
years. But in 745, or at least five years before 
Isaiah’s call to prophesy, Tiglath-pileser m1, a 
soldier of great energy, usurped the Assyrian 
throne, and set in motion a more vigorous policy 
towards Palestine. The siege of Arpad and the 
subjugation of Babylon detained him for nine 
years, but in 734-733 he overthrew Damascus and 
swept into captivity, besides its people, the Is- 
raelite populations of Gilead and Galilee. Isaiah 
had perhaps at first been uncertain whether the 
required punishment of Israel would proceed from 
Assyria or from Egypt, the only other power at 
that time which was capable of contesting with 
Syria the lordship of Palestine (cf. 7'8). But those 
proofs of Assyrian power, and the novel Assyrian 
policy of sweeping into distant captivity the bulk 
of the subjugated peopies,—those proofs which 
came with the years 734, 733,—settled the question 
once for all. Assyria was the destined rod of J”s 
anger, and this should accomplish itself not only in 
the overthrow of N. Israel, to which Isaiah holds 
out no hope, but in the thorough invasion of 
Judah. It is an interesting problem, in what pro- 
portion the moral conviction of Israel’s guilt need- 
ing punishment on the one hand, and the political 
certainty of Assyria’s advance on the other, con- 
tributed to the assurance of Isaiah’s predictions. 
Of this we may be sure, however, that without 
their native convictions of J”s righteousness and 
power of judgment upon Israel, the prophets could 
only have viewed the Assyrian advance as a per- 
plexing, if not a paralyzing, problem. But instead 
of so feeling it, Isaiah is ready for Assyria, predicts 
the certainty of invasion while the bulk of his 
people still doubt the latter, and is very clear as to 
its meaning. That which enabled him and other 
prophets to see in the advance of Assyria a moral 
intention, which was to exhaust itself in the de- 
struction of all the Syrian States, but stop short of 
the utter overthrow of Judah, was the character of 
Judah’s God, His might above all the gods of the 
heathen, and His purpose of grace not to let His 
people be abolished. The advance of Assyria was, 
therefore, a secondary and subordinate factor in the 
inspiration of Isaiah. Atthesame time the appear- 
ance of the greatest empire of the age, as obviously 
the instrument of Israel’s God, must have lent to 
the prophets’ ideas of His government a largeness 
to which the religious imagination of Israel had 
not previously attained (see Ch. IV. of Bk. of the 
Twelve Proph. in the ‘Expositor’s Bible’). And 
so we find in Isaiah a conception of the divine 
providence of the world more wide and majestic 
than anything that had yet appeared in Israel, 
although several of its features had already been 
expressed by Amos and are implied in parts of 
the JE documents of the Pentateuch. All the 
forces of the world are subject to J”. The great 
empires unconsciously fulfil His will upon Israel : 
the heathen peoples, however they rage, break 
upon the limits He sets to their advance, as the 
sea breaks upon its shore. These limits are drawn 
at the utter destruction of His people. An Israel, 
however shortened and cut down, must survive. 
To this end Isaiah (though he sometimes appears 
to abandon the impenitent Eke to the destruc- 
tion they court by their foolishness) insists for the 
most part on the inviolableness of Jerusalem. 
Judah may be overrun by the invader: Jerusalem 
cannot fall. Her security is an essential part of 
the providence of God. ; 

The constant emphasis which Isaiah lays upon 
the inviolableness of this one spot of earth, this 
obscure highland fortress, not only as a settled fact 
of the future (10%*) but as an essential article of 
religious faith (28! etc.), has been criticized as 
derogating from the spirituality of the religion he 
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taught. But it must be kept in mind that Jeru- 
salem was the one spot on earth where J” was 
worshipped. His shrine was there. There lived 
the only community which preserved for mankind 
the true knowledge of Him and His purposes— 
the little band of disciples to whom Isaiah com- 
mitted His testimony and revelation. The con- 
tinued existence in the world of this spiritual 
Israel (it is the first conception in history of the 
Church within the Church) is what Isaiah believes 
in and proclaims with such unwearied assurance 
against both the fears of their rulers and the 
arrogance of the heathen who sought their over- 
throw. But for their continuance the inviolable- 
ness of at least Jerusalem was necessary ; other- 
wise they had been blotted out of history like N. 
Israel itself. The Assyrian policy, to judge from 
the case of N. Israel, did not leave room for the 
survival of a people of J” among its captives, as 
the Babylonian did more than a century later. To 
interpret, therefore, Isaiah’s insistence on the in- 
violableness of Zion as if it were derogatory to the 
ethical and spiritual character of his teaching, is 
as unjust as it would be to bring the charge of 
unspirituality against any of the great leaders of 
Christianity who have insisted in a time of per- 
secution that the Church shall not perish, but in 
spite of its present tyrants survive in freedom and 
peace. There was no other way for a spiritual 
community to exist in Isaiah’s day except through 
the security of Jerusalem. And, as we have seen 
above, it is also in connexion with the survival of 
a people of J’ that the promise of a victorious and 
righteous ruler comes so naturally, if not inevit- 
aye into Isaiah’s predictions. 

he charge of unspirituality which is brought 
against the emphasis on Zion’s security as a for- 
tress might have had some justice in it if Isaiah 
had anywhere attempted to provide for that security 
by merely political means. But, on the contrary, 
his conviction of God’s purpose to preserve Jeru- 
salem is so profoundly spiritual that it leads him 
to condemn Israel’s own restless attempts to save 
their State ; and he does so with as much fierceness 
as he has condemned their immorality. They will 
not trust their God any more than they will obey 
His law; but, on the contrary, distrustful of His 
purpose and His power, they seek to effect Zion’s 
safety by intrigues and alliances with the heathen. 
These, says Isaiah, will only draw them into the 
confusion of the world’s politics, from which trust 
in J” would assuredly keep them free. So, first, 
we find him seeking to restrain Ahaz from appeal- 
ing for help to Assyria when Judah is threatened 
by Pekah of N. Israel and Rezin of Damascus (7) : 
let them do their worst, they cannot harm Judah ; 
but if Ahaz persists in calling on Assyria, J” will 
punish his unbelief by summoning the heathen, 
either Egypt or Assyria (v.18), to overrun his land. 
Yet in spite of this, when Ahaz has thrown himself 
upon Assyria, and Judah settled down in quiet- 
ness for thirty years as an Assyrian vassal, thus 
escaping the fate which destroyed N, Israel, Isaiah 
accepts the fact; and when, in 704, on the accession 
of Sennacherib, the nations of Palestine throw off 
their allegiance to the northern empire, he seeks 
to prevent Judah from joining them, and uses all 
his powers of counsel, scorn, and threatening to 
cireumvent the political party at Jerusalem that 
intrigues for an alliance with Egypt (28-31). 
This apparent change of Isaiah’s attitude to 
Assyria was not due to political opportunism, or 
only to the political experience of these thirty 
years, that Judah was as safe in allegiance to 
Assyria as in 734 he had believed she would be 
by abstaining from all intercourse with that 
heathen empire, but to the unchanging conviction 
that whatever Judah’s political relations might be 


in the providence of God, He was able to preserve 
her by Himself, and that her rulers’ forgetfulness 
of this, and their anxiety to take measures of 
their own, would only, because of the unbeliet 
which was their motive, end in disgrace and ruin. 
Besides, the intrigue with Egypt was a breach of 
faith with Assyria, an unhallowed and immoral 
thing, and this was a second proof to Isaiah that 
it could not succeed. He found a third in the 
blindness of the Jewish statesmen to the weakness 
of Egypt, which promised much, but never did, or 
could do, aught to help those who trusted in her. 
This gives him occasion to say that, clever as the 
politicians deem themselves to be, J” is more wise. 
J’’s measures for the security of Jerusalem are not 
mere arbitrary or supernatural exhibitions of 
power against her foes, but rational counsel to her 
statesmen, advice to keep clear of Egypt and to 
continue faithful to the Assyrian alliance. 

The Jewish statesmen did not listen to Isaiah ; 
and when Sennacherib invaded Palestine in 701, 
he found Hezekiah, like all his neighbour princes, 
in a state of revolt. Even then, however, Isaiah 
did not abate his confidence in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. Once, indeed, his people seemed so 
corrupt, so abandoned to distrust of J”, and so 
incapable of the repentance to which he called 
them, that he announced the impossibility of their 
forgiveness, and condemned them to death (22). 
This, however, was momentary. Something hap- 
pened to change their disposition. What it was 
exactly we cannot say. ‘Fhe most probable sup- 
position is that Hezekiah submitted to Senna- 
cherib, and bought the security of his city by a 
large tribute; but that having accepted this the 
Assyrian returned with heavier and more insolent 
demands (36. 37). Hezekiah and his statesmen 
were in despair (37?), and the population, it would 
appear, ready to yield (364). Isaiah alone stood 
firm. Judah was sufficiently punished, the Assyrian 
in his arrogance made it clear that he expected 
the city to fall, because its God was no better than 
the gods of the States he had already overthrown. 
Isaiah affirmed such arrogance must be punished 
by J”, who would deliver His now penitent people. 
And the deliverance came. The hosts of Senna- 
cherib appear to have been visited by the plague 
during their approach to the Egyptian border,— 
always in antiquity a region liable to such a 
visitation,—and the Assyrian corps that invested 
Jerusalem was suddenly withdrawn (cf. Isaiah 
1-39 in ‘Expositor’s Bible’; Driver’s Isaiah in ‘Men 
of the Bible’; McCurdy, HPM, 1896, §§ 675-710). 
But however this may have been, Jerusalem was 
relieved, and Isaiah’s predictions of her siege and 
ultimate deliverance Aitarally fulfilled, and ful- 
filled, too, mainly by his own unbroken confidence 
and energy. It was, indeed, a victory of that faith 
by which the world is overcome. The people of 
J”, though sorely punished, were saved, the con- 
tinuity of Israel’s history preserved, and all the 
asst ge development of their religion made 
possible. - 

The above outline of Isaiah’s doctrine and 
statesmanship makes it clear that while his long 
experience of the world’s history, during one of its 
most critical periods, expanded and illustrated his 
belief in God, it was the latter which was the 
origin and root of all his convictions and his 
efforts on behalf of Israel. This is what Isaiah 
himself tells us (6). His ministry started from a 
vision of J”; and as his record of this vision is not 
pees at the beginning of his book, but after the 

rst collection of his prophecies, and as the im- 
pressions he received from it appear (especially 
from vy. 1°) to be stated as if articulated and de- 
veloped by his subsequent experience, we may see 
in the chapter not only the origins, but a full 
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record, of his belief about God. J” is the Lord or 

ing, immeasurably exalted above everything 
human. His sublimity is the ruling impression 
on the prophet’s mind, and throughout the dis- 
courses it appears again and again, in contrast both 
to the puny pride and ambition, ‘ everything high,’ 
in Israel themselves (2), and to the overweening 
arrogance of the Assyrian (10, etc.). This infinite, 
awful sublimity is in the main what Isaiah ex- 
presses by J”s holiness—a term whose root-mean- 
ing is probably that of separateness. But by the 
prophet himself this holiness is personally felt 
most keenly in its contrast. to his own and his 
peoples sin. The first conscience excited in Isaiah 

y the vision of the thrice-holy God is that he is a 
man of unclean lips, and dwells among a people of 
unclean lips (6°). Before he can be of use to such a 
Deity, his uncleanness must be purged away (6%). 
And so, before a people can be the people of God, 
their iniquity must be punished and driven out of 
them. The awful severity of this judgment (6°” 
and in many other passages) is a consequence of 
J”s holiness. Isaiah lived through terrible times ; 
he predicted a fearfully rigorous judgment of 
God’s own people by God Himself. Everywhere 
he betrays a burning sense of the awful earnest- 
ness of life, and the pitilessness of the divine 
providence in dealing with sin, with folly, and 
with pride. All these are consequences of the 
holiness of God, and another consequence is the 
irresistibleness of the power by which His judg- 
ments are carried through. 

But though the majestic transcendence of God, 
and His sovereign independence of everything 
human and earthly, his exaltation above every 
entanglement and compromise of the world’s life 
is thus the ruling article of Isaiah’s creed; the 
prophet almost equally emphasizes the divine 
immanence in the world and the history of man. 
The correlative of J”s holiness is His glory, of 
which the earth is full (6%). J” is not only the 
infinitely High, but the infinitely Near. His 
moral interest in man’s conduct extends to the 
minutest details. He sees and is touched by every 
mood and change of His people’s character. He 
marks each fault they have, loathes each sin, feels 
each wound, and is swift to respond to each turn 
of their hearts in penitence. His passion for them, 
His ‘zeal’ or ‘jealousy,’ is quick and powerful. 
Nor is J’’s interest confined to Israel. The oracles 
of Isaiah on the foreign nations, and especially 
those on Egypt and Tyre, not only reveal that 
J”s standards of righteousness are for them also, 
and that their sins are punished by Him as trans- 
gressions against Himself, but that He has pity 
for their teeming multitudes, and rejoices in their 
particular civilizations and destinies. 

Parallel to this doctrine of the immanence and 
practical interest of J” in men’s life runs Isaiah’s 
constant teaching as to His reasonableness. He is 
no arbitrary Deity whom Isaiah reveals, but the 
father and teacher of His people, who reasons and 
argues with them, who commends His ways to 
them, in opposition to their own measures, by 
pointing out the greater wisdom and effectiveness 
of the former. J” is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in that kind of wisdom which carries 
things through (28%). He asks their trust in 
His guidance, because of its reasonableness, and 
not simply because it is His will (29%). In the 
most harrowing and apparently destructive pro- 
cesses of history He proceeds by method (287-9), 
The politicians think themselves clever: He also 
is wise, and has His own righteous purposes, 
which He will effect in time: the destruction of 
evil-doers, and in the end the rescue of His people, 
however much He needs first to beat and break 
them down (31). In short, He is a God who works 


in history as in nature by law—E/ mishpat is His 
name (30'*) ; the simplest of His moral principles 
effect, if violated, their own revenge (28); leave 
the tendencies of history, too, to Him, and they 
will issue right. With all this insistence on law 
moral and natural, is to be noted the absence of 
miracle and ‘supernatural signs’; only once does 
Isaiah even seem to appeal to the latter (7!°). The 
divine government of the world is manifested in 
natural and historical processes. The unity of 
these processes, which all over the visible world 
was conspicuously illustrated by the Assyrian em- 
pire, is for Isaiah himself a corollary from his 
belief in the transcendent sovereignty of J”. 
Smend says truly (AT Religionsgeschichte, 206) 
that ‘the idea of the Weltgeschichte dates from 
Isaiah: its oldest meaning is the glorification of 
the One God.’ 

Isaiah has received from the Christian Church 
the title of the Evangelical Prophet. This was 
given mainly in the belief that chs. 40-66 were 
also by him. But, even in the prophecies which 
criticism has left to him, we find the elements 
of the doctrines of Grace. God forgives sin, the 
most heinous and defiling (1!8). Though He has 
passed sentence of death upon His people (22%), 
their penitence procures for them His pardon and 
deliverance (36. 37). Necessarily severe as His 
judgment is, cruelly as His providence bears upon 
sin and folly, His love and pity towards His own 
never fail (14°). He is their well-beloved, and has 
constantly cared for them (5+), It is His passion 
for them that works their deliverance (97). He 
longs to be gracious, and to have mercy even when 
His people are most given to their own destructive 
courses ; and He waits eagerly for their prayers to 
Him (30!*-), 

Of the future which shall follow Judah’s judg- 
ment and deliverance Isaiah makes several pre- 
dictions (cf. ESCHATOLOGY OF OT, vol. i. 736 ff.). 
First, as was to be expected, he emphasizes its 
ethical features. The sinners having been de- 
stroyed (1°8), and Jerusalem purified, the city shall 
be a city of righteousness (1°°":), under a teats 
ruler (9’ 114%), But above all J”s own presence 
and government shall be very manifest, with ex- 
ceeding joy and glory. As a result, men shall 
abandon all their idols (2% etc.), the worship of 
which (as we ought to have noted above) had not 
wholly disappeared from Israel, in spite of the 
fact that the national religion was that of J”. 
With righteousness shall come peace (24, if this 
be Isaiah’s, 97 115), and with peace the renewed 
fertility, and the free enjoyment of the fruits of 
the soil (17° 4? 307-6). In the last of these passages 
the promise is given in terms of great beauty, and 
suited to the needs of a people whose fields had 
been overrun by war for more years than one, and 
who have been cooped up by siege. Over all a 
wonderful light shall be shed: it is the symbol 
of the dispersion of the people’s present gloom. 
Moreover, the nations shall willingly come to 
Jerusalem to be taught of Israel’s God and His 
torah (2%; but see above, § IV., where it is pointed 
out that there are some objections to the authen- 
ticity of this passage). On the Messiah see above, 
§g IV. V. Isaiah’s Messiah is a human king, of 
the stock of David, and with functions that are 
political, both military and judicial. He is not the 
mediator of religious gifts to His people: forgive- 
ness, knowledge of God, and the like. It is only 
in this, that he saves the people of God from 
destruction and reigns over them, that he can be 
regarded as a type of Jesus Christ. 

VII. RELIGIOUS REFORMS IN ISAIAH’s TIME.— 
It would have been strange if a prophet so practical 
and statesmanlike, and so influential with the 
rulers of Judah, had not left his mark on legisla- 
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tion and ritual. We cannot believe the author 
of the oracles against images, the spirit that 
organized the city’s deliverance from Assyria, to 
have been idle in the long opportunity of reforms 
afforded by the accession of Hezekiah, and by the 
years of peace which followed till the death of 
Sargon, or again during the few years, uncertain 
in number, of Hezekiah’s lifetime after the relief 
of Jerusalem in 701. It is to the former of these 
periods that 2 K 18 assigns certain drastic reforms 
of worship, of which it gives the credit to Heze- 
kiah. The list of them given in v.4 contains the 
removal of the high places, the mazzgébéth or 
pillars, the ’ashérim (see ASHERAH), and the 
brazen serpent called Nehushtan, to which the 
people burned incense; and in v.” the Rabshakeh 
is reported to have said to the Jews in 701 that 
Hezekiah had already removed the high places. 
The integrity of v.4 has been justly doubted: the 
grammar is of late Hebrew. It has also been 
maintained (Wellhausen, Js7. wu. Jiid. Gesch., and 
Stade, GVI 1607 f.) that the only reform which we 
have any just ground for leaving with Hezekiah 
is the destruction of the brazen serpent and other 
images, which, because in 705 ff. Isaiah represents 
it as still future (307), can only have taken place 
after 701. 

In ascribing to Hezekiah the destruction of the 
high places, mazzébéth and ’ashérim, it is alleged 
that the hand intruded into v.‘ and the editor of 
v.2 have wrongly anticipated reforms which 
were not effected till a century later by Josiah. 
But while this conclusion is undoubtedly favoured 
by the language of v.4, it ignores the probabilities 
on the other side. It is quite true that Isaiah, 
while condemning images, says nothing against 
the high places, the magzébéth and the ’ashérim. 
But to condemn images, and to do away with 
them, was to destroy the significance of the high 
places, which depended on their worship, and to 
concentrate the people’s faith on the sanctuary in 
Zion, where J” was not worshipped under any 
form. Besides, the Assyrian invasion, devastating 
as it did the whole country and yet incapable of 
violating Zion, worked mightily to the discredit 
of the high places, and the proof of Zion’s unique 
holiness. We may also say that though Isaiah is 
not reported to have condemned the high places,* 
yet his fundamental principle of the oneness and 
spirituality of J” must, according to the religious 
notions then prevalent, have logically involved the 
abolition of the high places, at which there was 
not only a half-pagan ritual, but the tendency 
also to think of the deity worshipped as a local 
deity different from J” of Jerusalem. We are 
justified, then, in believing in the probability of 
some measures during Hezekiah’s reign for the 
removal of the high places. But, even if we 
hesitate to affirm this, we may at least state 
with certainty that Isaiah, both by his doctrine 
of J” as the one true God, who could not be 
worshipped under the form of an image made by 
man, and in his insistence upon the solitary 
inviolateness of Zion and in the unaided faith and 
energy by which he secured this, laid the indis- 
pensable foundation for the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy and the reforms of Josiah. We may also 
assert that the measures in this direction which 
Hezekiah inaugurated under Isaiah’s inspiration 
must have been pretty severe; otherwise they 
could scarcely have provoked the terrible reaction 
which followed under Manasseh. In this state of 
probe somewhat short of certainty, we must 

e content, with our present data, to leave the 
question. 

VIII. THE HISTORICAL CHAPTERS 36-39.—These 


* Neither with any certainty is Micah, for the reading of 
Mic 1° is uncertain. 


chapters are found also in 2 K 18-20, where 
their text has been somewhat more fully and 
accurately preserved (for details see Driver, 
LOT® 226f.; Cheyne, Introd. 215) than here (cf. 
especially 38). The passage 2 K 1816 is want- 
ing in the Book of Isaiah, and the latter’s Psalm of 
Hezekiah is wanting in Kings. The whole section 
is very composite. For details we must refer to 
Dillmann, Duhm, Cheyne, Skinner, and to Stade’s 
analysis in ZAT'W for 1886. Here it is only 
possible to give a bare outline. In 36-37 we 
have two narratives of Sennacherib’s endeavour 
or endeavours to capture Jerusalem: one of them 
36-378, the other 37%%.* Many have read these 
as the respective accounts of those successive 
attempts on Jerusalem which we saw above to 
be the probable course of the Assyrian campaign. 
But Stade and others have taken them to be 
variant records of one and the same assault of 
Sennacherib on Jerusalem, and have divided 
them as follows: 361-37%+37-38, and 379-%7.+ 
Further, Cheyne believes that in these narratives 
the following are later insertions, 361% 18 374, 
‘to reproach the living God,’ ®‘Wherewith.. . 
have reviled me,’ 8¢ 22-82-#4, Qn the question of 
the chronology in 36! and 2 K 1818 see Driver, 
Isaiah?, 13; Cheyne, Introd. 216 ff.; Skinner, Is. 
1-39, Ixxvif., 262f. The reported message of 
Isaiah to Hezekiah 37°2>-* consists of—(a) a taunt- 
song in the Kinah measure, vv.”>-*°, and (6) the 
giving of a sign to Hezekiah in another rhythm, 
vv.*0-8, and (c) a prediction of the relief of Jeru- 
salem, vv.*%, The taunt-song ‘appears to be 
inserted in the narrative from some independent 
source ... probably a genuine work of Isaiah’; 
33-35 «the actual message of the prophet on this 
occasion’ (Skinner); but see Cheyne, Introd. 219. 
Chs. 38. 39 are probably from the same source as 
36. 37: Duhm and Cheyne assign them to the 
author of the second of the two narratives in 
36. 37. The ‘writing of Hezekiah,’ 38°, was 
assumed even by Kuenen in the Ist ed. of his 
Onderzoek, ii. 93, and by Dillmann, to be genuine. 
The present writer expounded it as genuine in the 
‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ Jsaz. 1-39, ch. xxv. But he 
now feels the force of the objections to this, drawn 
from the language, which has many late features 
(so Kuenen’s later opinion, Duhm, and Cheyne). 

IX. PROPHECIES CERTAINLY NOT ISAIAH’S IN 
Cus. 1-39.—The detailed discussion of these is 
hardly relevant to an article on Isaiah himself; 
but a few data may be given concerning the chief 
of them. 

1]°16,_Dillmann argues for Isaian authorship, 
but most think the passage implies that the Exile 
has taken place; the Messiah is not, as in Isaiah’s 
own prophecies, the political ruler of Israel, but the 
restorer of the exiles and the resort of all nations 
(cf. Giesebrecht, Beitrdge, 25 ff.; Driver, Isaiah?, 
214f.). 12is without doubt from a date after the 
Exile (besides the Commentaries see Francis Brown, 
Jour. of Bibl. Literature, 1890, 128 ff.). 131-14 
implies that the Jews are in exile, and in servitude 
to Babylon, the fall of whose king, however, is 
imminent ; the Medes (131”) are already invading 
Babylonia. ~The ideas and language do not suit 
Isaiah’s time, but do suit the exilicage. For details 
see Cheyne, Introd. 69 ff.: Driver dates it a little 
before B.c. 549. 15-16” has usually been attri- 

* Another division of the chapters would assign 361 (only 
with the addition 2 K 1814-16) to the first invasion of Senna- 
cherib, 362-87 to the second. 

+ Winckler (Untersuch, 34-36) has attempted to prove that 
while the first narrative refers to Sennacherib’s campaign of 
701, the second describes what happened on an alleged return 
of Sennacherib to Palestine to meet Tirhakah towards the end 
of his reign between 690 and 681. (Winckler makes the 
division between the narratives not at 37% but at 3789), But 


i this there is no conclusive evidence: cf. Cheyne, Introd. 
34 f, 
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buted, on grounds of difference of style from 
Isaiah’s, and of the suitability of its historical 
allusions to the time of Jeroboam I1., to a prophet 
of that date (so among others Hitzig, Wellhansen, 
W.R. Smith, Dillmann,and more doubtfully Driver. 
Ewald, Kuenen, Baudissin, assign to at least a 
prophet earlier than Isaiah), Isaiah himself adding 
16-14, In 1888 Schwally (ZATW 207 ff.) argued 
for the post-exilic origin of the whole section ; and 
it forms one of those passages which Duhm would 
bring down to the Hasmonzan period. Cheyne 
thinks the most conservative theory which is pos- 
sible is that a post-exilic author combined a genuine 
oracle on Moab, 164, with an anonymous pre- 
exilic prophecy also on Moab, and filled up illegible 
passages in an antique style. 21)!° was assigned 
by some early critics (Ewald and others) to the 
close of the Exile, on the ground that no siege of 
Babylon such as the passage describes could have 
interested Judah before then. Then Kleinert 
(SK, 1877, 174 ff.; so also George Smith the 
Assyriologist) argued that the passage referred 
to the first of these sieges of Fadlon by the 
Assyrians in Isaiah’s time: 710, 703, 696. To this 
view Cheyne and Driver at first adhered; but 
they have recently returned to Ewald’s view 
(Cheyne, Introd. 121 ff.; Driver, ZOT® 216). 
Skinner agrees. There can be little doubt that 
they are right. 24-27, one of the most remarkable 
sections of prophecy in the OT, cannot be Isaiah’s, 
and must be post-exilic, for the general reasons 
already given (to be found in greater detail in 
Driver, LOT® 219 ff. ; Kirkpatrick, Doct. of the 
Prophets, 475 ff.; Cheyne, Introd. 145 ff.; and 
Skinner, Js. 1-39, 204f.). The exact date is very 
uncertain. Ewald and Delitzsch both placed it in 
the late 6th or early 5th cent.; so, too, Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick, and Driver ‘most plausibly.’ Prob- 
ably the question will ultimately lie between this 
date and the campaigns of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
c. 350 (see below on 637-64), for which Cheyne has 
ably argued in detail. For an exposition of this 
very important prophecy see the Comm. and ‘ Ex- 
positor’s Bible,’ Js. 1-39. 34. 35 are two visions 
from the same hand, 34 of a general judgment on 
the Gentiles (#4) and a special doom upon Edom 
(17), 85 of the restoration of Israel from exile. 
Obviously, they must be later than the beginning 
of the Exile, and the great crime of Edom when 
the latter took place. With this their language 
agrees. We are quite unable to fix an exact date. 
Dillmann (ef. Driver, Js.? 131, LOTS 226) suggests 
the end of the Exile. Arguing that the writer 
quotes late exilic and post-exilic writings, lives in 
Palestine, feels nothing of the Babylonian oppres- 
sion, and sees imminent on Edom the same calamity 
as Mal 1! refers to, Cheyne suggests the end of 
the 5th cent. or even a later period. 

X. STRUCTURE AND DATE OF CHAPTERS 40-66. 
—The earliest critics who assigned these chapters 
to the Exile believed them to be a unity. But in 
the first place it became obvious that after 52” the 
style changes as decisively and almost as often as 
in chs. 1-39, and in the second place critics who 
continued to support Isaiah’s authorship alleged 
that the references are not all exilic or Baby- 
lonian, but that in the later chapters there are 
reflections of Palestine, and some allusions to the 
Exile as still to come. These facts gradually led 
to the perception of the composite character of 
40-66. Bleek and Ewald were the first to dis- 
tineuish this, the latter assigning 40? 521-54" 
and 569-571 to the reign of Manasseh. In 1881 
Cheyne (Enc. Brit.) adhered to the pre-exilic 
origin of some of these passages, but claimed also 
that there were others equally separable from the 
earlier chapters, and these he assigned partly to 
the early Exile and partly to after the Exile. 


In 1886 Briggs (Mess. Proph.) sought to prove that 
the sections on the Servant of the Lord were in a 
different metre and by a different hand from the 
rest. In 1889 Kuenen assigned 40-49. 521-2 and 

erhaps 52°-53” to one author, in the end of the 

xile, the rest he considered added by this author 
himself, or by others, after the Return. In 1890 
the present writer argued for the composite 
character of 40-66. In 1892 Duhm distinguished 
three authors : the so-called ‘second Isaiah’ in the 
Exile,* a post-exilic author of the passages on the 
Servant, and a ‘third Isaiah’ the author of the 
bulk of 56-66. Various articles and monographs 
appeared, working in the same direction. Then in 
1895 Cheyne produced the most finished presenta- 
tion of the theory: 40-55 from one author who 
combined in it a cycle of poems on the Servant of 
Jahweh, and the great prophecy of the restoration ; + 
but 56-66, a collection of ten compositions, all of 
them from the age of Nehemiah, except 637-644, 
which is probably to be assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, or about 360. Meanwhile Dill- 
mann (1890) and Driver [both in the first and sixth 
(1897) editions of his ZOT7] adhered to the author- 
ship of the great bulk of the prophecy by one 
prophets mostly before but partly also after the 

eturn. Dillmann (p. 363 ff. of his commentary) 
assigns 40-48 to about 545, 49-62 between 545 
and the Return, and 63-66 to the very eve of the 
Return ; only in 66 he sees insertions from a later 
hand. Driver, upon the resemblance of 569-5714 
and 59°-4 to passages in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, takes 
these to be pre-exilic prophecies incorporated by 
the author of 49-66 (Isaiah?, 187ff.). Cornill 
(Linleitung in AT) and Wildeboer (Litteratur des 
AT) admit in 49-62 many signs of composition in 
Palestine, which, however, do not force us to deny 
them to the author of 40-48. In 63-66, on the 
other hand, they find the marks of another and 
a later writer. 

Chs. 40-66 have no title and make no claim to 
be by Isaiah. 40-48 plainly set forth the ruin of 
Jerusalem, and the Exile as having already taken 
place. Israel is addressed as if the time of their 
penalty in servitude to Babylon were exhausted, 
and their deliverance is proclaimed as immediate. 
Cyrus is named as their saviour, and is pointed out 
as already upon his career, and blessed with success 
by J”. or is it possible to argue, as some have 
tried to do, that the prophet is predicting these 
things as if they had already happened. For, as 
part of an argument for the unique divinity of the 
God of Israel, Cyrus, ‘alive and irresistible, and 
already accredited with success, is pointed out as 
the unmistakable proof that former prophecies of 
a deliverance for Israel are already coming to pass. 
Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, 
but as a proof that a prediction is being fulfilled. 
Unless he had already appeared, and was on the 
point of striking at Babylon, with all the prestige 
of unbroken victory, a great part of 40-48 would 
be unintelligible’ (Lsaz. 40-66, ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ 
9 ff. ; see the argument there in detail). There is 
thus a very clear date for these chapters; they 
must have been written between 555, Cyrus’ 
advent, and 538, Babylon’s fall. If 41” implies 
the union of Cyrus with the Medes in 549, the 
possible years are reduced toeleven. Perhaps they 
should be confined between 545, when Cyrus took 


* To this author Duhm assigns 40, except vv.® 31», 41, both of 
which chanters he rearranges, 425-14 (except v.12) 25, 431-20a. 22-28, 
441-8, 21-280, 451-25 except vv.10. 13b, 461-5. 9-13, 471-15 except vv.3- 
14b, 48la. (to ‘ Jacob’) 3. 5a. 67a, 8a. 11-16a. (to ‘there am I’) 20.21, 
497-26, 50l-< f 51 except yy... 15. 16. 18, 621. 2. 7-12, 54 except vy, lia. 
7b, 55 except vv.32 7, : ; 

+ In 40-55 Cheyne finds a number of insertions, for which the 
reader must be referred to his translation in the Polychrome 
Bible. The more important are 449-20, 466-8, two passages on the 
artificial idols ; 48la. 2. 4. 5b. 7b. 8b-10. 17-19. 22 ; 4913-503, 511-14 except 
4b. 5b. 15.16, 521. 2. 7-12, 54 except v.15, 55. 
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Sardis, and 538. With this agree the thoughts, the 
local colour, and the language of the chapters (on 
the last see Cheyne, Comm. ii., and Driver, [saiah?, 
192 ff.). Nor is there any need to limit this proof 
to 40-48, though Babylon and Cyrus are confined 
to them. From 49 to55 the circumstances are still 
of exile; as A. B. Davidson remarks, 49 is parallel 
to 42, and takes for granted the picture of Israel’s 
restoration in 48. The first real break occurs at 
5215, where the Seale of the sin-bearing Servant 
is introduced. Not only is this written with con- 
siderable difference of style, but, if it be left out, 
54! follows naturally upon 52". Yet 52}%-53 is an 
evident development from the previous sections on 
the Servant scattered throughout 40-52. And the 
whole question is raised whether these sections 
formed originally a poem by themselves, and if so, 
whether they are by a different author from the 
rest of 40-55. Cheyne thinks there is much which 
makes it impossible for any of these passages to have 
originally sprung, each at the place which it now 
occupies, from the progress of the prophet’s 
thoughts. This is doubtful (for reasons the present 
writer has expressed on p. 313 ff. of Js. 40-66), 
and it would be difficult to understand why, if 
originally an independent poem, these sections 
were prea up and placed just where they are now. 
In any case there is nothing in them incompatible 
with their being from the same hand as the rest of 
40-55; and indeed Cheyne assigns them to that 
hand. (For other opinions see above). 56!® is 
assigned by Cheyne and others to Nehemiah’s 
time; but an earlier date is not impossible ; v.8, 
however, appears to imply that some Jews have 
already returned (see the linguistic analysis in 
Cheyne, 312f.). 56°-57 is the passage which most 
clearly reflects the scenery of Palestine, and 
charges the Jews both with political sins the 

could commit only in their own land, and with 
superstitions also most natural there. Critics 
have been divided between a pre-exilic date, such 
as Manasseh’s reign, when idolatry and persecution 
were in force (so since Ewald), and a post-exilic 
date (so latterly Cheyne, who, after a literary 
analysis of the passage, places 56°-57! shortly 
before Ezra’s arrival and the rest later; the 
former position is by no means certain, especially 
after a study of Zec 1-8 and ‘ Malachi’ ; but prob- 
ably the whole prophecy is post-exilic). 58 by 
most critics (including the present writer) has been 
assigned to the Exile; this is possible, but Cheyne 
gives strong reasons for a post-exilic date. 59 is 
very difficult to analyze and assign ; probably it is 
the fusion of two prophecies, one of which speaks 
as if Israel, in their own land, were responsible for 
civic justice, the other as if the great deliverance 
from exile were just at hand. Some argue, not 
very successfully, for a pre-exilic date of at least 
portions of this chapter, but Cheyne for a date 
after Ezra. 60 was previously taken by Cheyne in 
his JQRF article to be by the same hand as 40 ff., 
but in his Jntrod. he argues for its authorship by 
a post-exilic imitator of that writer, on the grounds 
of the ideas of the chapter, its poor style, and that 
the author speaks as if he were a resident of 
Jerusalem at a time when the city had again a 
population, though small, and when the temple 
fed been rebuilt, but needed expansion and orna- 
ment. These latter reflections of a_ historical 
situation are by no means certain; there is no 
clear implication that the temple has been rebuilt ; 
on the contrary, the city itself appears to have been 
uninhabited for a time. It is not possible to fix a 
date. There is the same indefiniteness of circum- 
stance in the poem 61-62. Cheyne affirms that it 
implies the land of Judah to be in part repeopled 
ae the temple rebuilt (62°), but this is not evident ; 
one might as well argue from 62° that the walls 


have already been rebuilt. 61! proclaims liberty 
to the captives; if, as Cheyne holds, this refers to 
the mass of Israel, the prophecy can’ hardly be 
referred, as he suggests, toa date after Cyrus, be- 
cause, though numbers of Jews remained in exile 
in spite of that great Liberator’s edict, they would 
not be described as in captivity. Probably, how- 
ever, the reference is too general for so particular 
an inference from it. Besides, even after Cyrus, 
there must have been in various parts of the 
world enslaved or captive Jews. 61° speaks of 
those who mourn in Zion, a phrase which appears 
to imply that Jerusalem is inhabited, unless we 
are to take it metaphorically. The language, in 
spite of resemblances to that of 40-55, affords a 
little more evidence of a later date. Nothing can 
be inferred from the person of the speaker of the 
first verses of 61 till we can conclude whether he is 
meant to be the Servant of the Lord, in which 
case we mnight take the passage as one of the series 
of oracles on that great figure, and (as some argue) 
from the same date as the others, or whether he is 
merely a representative of prophecy. But this is 
a question which has divided critics, and is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer (see Isaiah 
40-66, ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ 435f.). On the whole, 
then, it is impossible to fix the date of 61. 62; 
most opinions vary between a date before the 
liberation under Cyrus and authorship by the writer 
of 40-55, and a later authorship by an imitator 
of that prophet. 

The briliant passage 631° stands by itself. Its 
description of the loneliness of J” in achieving the 
overthrow of Edom (the attempts to eliminate the 
name of Edom from the passage cannot be said to 
be justified) forbids a reference to some historical 
defeat of that bitter people by Israel. The vision 
is of a purely ideal conquest of Israel’s chief enemy. 
In 42 we have a similar picture of J” travailing 
for the deliverance of His people; this, however, 
is not enough on which to argue for identity of 
authorship, while the ferocity of the passage is 
somewhat against it. None of the other dates 
suggested are sutliciently probable. 

The next section is 63-64, a prayer of inter- 
cession for Israel. Here, again, there is great 
possibility for diversity of opinion as to the date. 
The passage cannot well be by the author of 40-45 ; 
as to that, Cheyne’s analysis of the ideas and 
language (Introd. 352 ff.) is very convincing. Nor 
is it so clear as the present writer once thought 
it was, that because the author appeals (63) only 
to the delivery from Egypt, and not to that from 
Babylon, the latter is still future as he writes. For 
Haggai and Zechariah make no mention of Cyrus’ 
decree, or the return from Babylon, though they 
wrote very soon after these events. (On the 
objections to Kosters’ theory that their silence is 
a proof that no return had taken place, see the 
present writer’s Twelve Prophets, vol. ii. ch. 16.). 

Vhat is clear is that Jerusalem has suffered desola- 
tion, that the temple has been defiled and burned 
by Israel’s adversaries (63'8 641° Eng.). To what 
event does this refer? Some say Nebuchadrezzar’s 
destruction of the es in 586, and date the 
passage from the early Babylonian exile. But if 
that were so it would be difficult to understand the 
Massoretic reading of 638 ‘Thy holy people pos- 
sessed it but a little while’; though this reading 
is uncertain. The only other similar calamities 
are that alleged to have taken place in the in- 
vasions of Palestine by Artaxerxes Ochus (B.C. 
360 ff.) to which pat Hi refers the passage, and 
that by Antiochus Epiphanes in 169 to which 
Grotius referred it. The latter may be ruled out 
of consideration. Of the invasion by Artaxerxes 
Ochus we know extremely little (for details see 
W. R. Smith, OTJC, note D; and Cheyne, Introd. 
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358 ff.); and that he destroyed the temple is only 
inferred from his cruel character, from his desecra- 
tion of other shrines on that campaign, and from 
an ambiguous tradition in Josephus about the 
reign of the other Artaxerxes. Nevertheless, W. R. 
Smith and Cheyne have assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus Pss 74 and 79, with their refer- 
ences to the destruction of the temple, which others 
assign to Maccabean times. And arguing from 
the parallels between these Pss and Is 637-64 
Cheyne also assigns the latter to the same date. 
The reasoning is strong, but not conclusive, and 
hampered by the uncertainty of a burning of the 
temple about 350. Besides, Ps 74 distinctly points 
to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. Not only does qa 637-64 betray no such 
conviction, which, if it had existed, could hardly 
have been omitted by a writer of the mood of 
Is 637-64, but the whole prophecy is itself an 
answer to the idea that the prophetic spirit had 
faded from the nation. Moreover, if Is 63’-64 has 
some parallels with Ps 74. 79 it has also some very 
striking resemblances, both of thought and phrase- 
ology, to the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, 
and its whole tone suits the years of disillusion 
and despair which elapsed between the return 
from exile in 537 and the beginning of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple in 520. The unique phrases, 
‘Thy holy cities’ (64°), and ‘J”s spirit in the 
midst of Israel’ (634), find parallels in Zee 236 
[Heb.j] and Hag 2° respectively. There is the 
same sense of the people’s uncleanness as in Hag 2 
and Zec 3; the same sense of J”’s excessive anger 
as in Zechariah’s first vision; the same emphasis 
on the Spirit of J”, and the same idea of J”s angel, 
interchangeable with J” Himself. The despair 
of Is 637-64 is exactly that which Haggai and 
Zechariah appear to combat in the people, and the 
circumstances of the time fully explain, as already 
remarked, the silence of the whole prayer about 
the liberation from Babylon. On the whole, then, 
it must be regarded as more reasonable to date 
637-64 from about 525 than about 350. 

Ch. 65, taken by the majority of critics as the 
divine answer to the prayer of 637-64, has been 
assigned both to Babylonia and Palestine, both to 
the years before the end of the Exile and to those 
after the Return. Some (Dillmann, in loco) argue 
for the former, on the ground that the idolatrous 
practices mentioned are all suitable to Babylonia, 
that Israel’s occupation of the Holy Land is repre- 
sented as future in v.°, and that the phrase ‘ forget 
my holy mountain’ (without reference to the re- 
built temple) recalls the exilic Ps 1374. To this 
view the present writer adhered in 1891, but he 
does not now feel the conclusiveness of it. For 
the promise of v.? may be naturally interpreted, 
not of the first return to Zion and occupation of 
the surrounding district, but to the full possession 
of Palestine as a whole, which was still unrealized 
long after the first return. Besides, the idolatrous 
customs charged may just as easily have been pre- 
valent in Palestine as in any other country of 
Western Asia, and Gad and Meni (v.") were un- 
doubtedly Syrian deities, and worshipped in Pales- 
tine from time immemorial. In the doubt in which 
these allusions of the prophecy leave us as to its 
exact date, we are not assisted either by the ideas 
or by the language of the passage (for details see 
Cheyne, Introd. 320ff.): these cannot determine 
between two periods so close to each other as the 
years just before or the century after the Return. 
Cheyne, who accepts the Palestinian origin, argues 
that the Samaritans are the people against whom 
the chapter is addressed, and fixes the date as that 
of the troubles of the Jews with the Samaritans, 
which Nehemiah describes. But that the charge 
is against superstitious and semi-pagan Jews may 
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also plausibly be argued, and there are really no 
sufficient data to fix a date. On the whole, a 
Palestinian * and post-exilic origin is the most 
probable. 

Equally obscure is the question of ch. 66. The 
chapter is probably not a unity, and the text is un- 
usually corrupt. There are echoes of chs. 40-55, 
but it is quite impossible to assign the chapter to 
the great evangelist of the Exile. The temple 
either has been rebuilt or is being rebuilt 
(vv.1-4 6 20); the restored community has already 
been formed, but is not complete (v.9). The lan- 
guage points to a post-exilic date. The attacks 
upon the idolatrous customs reveal a close con- 
nexion between the chapter and 65. On the whole, 
therefore, a date soon after the Return appears 
probable for the bulk of the chapter; but there 
are probably later insertions. On this see Dill- 
mann, Duhm, and especially Cheyne. 

XI. THE THEOLOGY oF ISAIAH 40-66. —(a) 
Chapters 40-55, as we have seen, are addressed to 
Israel in circumstances very different from those of 
the generation to which Isaiah of Jerusalem spoke. 
Isaiah had before him a nation on their own soil: 
responsible for justice and social reform, for the 
defence of a fatherland and the conduct of a 
foreign policy. He appealed to kings, statesmen, 
and definite classes of society. But chs. 40-55 
are addressed to a people in exile, without native 
leaders or the opportunity of developing great 
personalities: with no civic life and few social 
responsibilities; a people in the passive state, 
with occasion for the exercise of almost no quali- 
ties save those of penitence and faith, of memory 
and hope. Moreover, with Isaiah, and indeed 
with all prophets up to the Exile, the burden of 
prophesying is the people’s guilt and their doom 
of exile. But this doom has now been fulfilled. 
Jeremiah limited it to 70 years. These are almost 
exhausted, and there are signs that the Babylonian 
Empire, the instrument of the doom, is approaching 
its fall. Cyrus, king of Anshan and Persia, hav- 
ing conquered the Medes (B.c. 545), and perhaps 
also the Lydians (542), is descending on Babylon. 
What is of immediate interest to Israel, therefore, 
is not, as formerly, the immoral state of the people 
and the imminence of certain events of chastise- 
ment, but the dawn of that redemption and restora- 
tion which was promised to appear after the fulfil- 
ment of God’s sentence. In a word, what is now 
needed is not so much new predictions of the future 
as proofs that the fulfilment of former predictions 
is at hand. Consequently, while the problem 
before the spirit of Israel is still substantially what 
it was with Isaiah, viz. the survival of a people of 
J”, both the factors of the problem and the method 
of its solution are very different. Some recent 
critics hardly exaggerate when they a that 
prophecy proper ceased with the Exile. For in- 
stead of the characteristic prophet, denouncing 
his people upon moral grounds and predicting their 
doom, we have in Is 40 a commission granted to 
a number of voices (whose hearers, indeed, so 
little feel themselves to be official prophets that 
they remain anonymous) to comfort Israel and 
proclaim that the ancient promises to her are about 
to be fulfilled. But the proof of this requires 
something more than an appeal to present facts, 
whether in Israel’s own conduct or the general 
history of the world about her: the whole history 
and destiny of Israel are brought in, with a full 
and reasoned revelation of her God. . 

In such a scheme, it is plain, there is no need 


* On this ground the chapter has been argued to be by 
Isaiah himself, or his disciples ; and one scholar (Bredenkamp) 
dates it from the reign of Manasseh. ; 

+ Note the plural in the opening verse 401, ‘comfort ye my 
people.’ 
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for that almost exclusive insistence upon the moral 
attributes of J”, His demands for justice and 
purity, which we found in Isaiah’s own teaching ; 
but the need is rather for emphasis upon God’s in- 
tention to fulfil His word, and upon His power to 
bend to this end the forces of history. The change 
is best illustrated in the altered meaning which 
chs. 40-55 give to the term ‘righteousness.’ In 
the authentic prophecies of Isaiah, delivered to 
an unjust and immoral generation, righteousness 
almost exclusively means the purity and justice 
which God demands from His people. But in chs. 
40-55, in face of a generation who are not charged 
with the immoralities of Isaiah’s, but who are in 
doubt or despair about their God’s power and 
will to fulfil His word and redeem them, righteous- 
ness signifies mainly His consistency and faithful- 
ness. In 41*%the adjective zaddik is applied to one 
whose prediction turns out to be correct.* In 41? 
the noun zedek appears to be the virtue of carrying 
out what one has promised ; it is associated with 
J’’s call to Cyrus, who has been called not in vain, 
but in good faith, and for a purpose which will 
certainly succeed. So in 411, taken with its con- 
text, Js zedek is His trueness, the harmony of His 
present purpose with His ancient promise to re- 
deem Israel—His good faith to the people He has 
called ; but it includes also His power to fulfil His 
word: ‘the right hand of my righteousness’ is the 
phrase He uses. The whole chapter and other 
parallel passages (especially 43% 118 447.8 4519-25) 
imply that zedek or zédakdh (the forms are used 
indifferently) is Js fidelity to His calling of Israel 
—the quality by which He can neither forsake 
His own, nor for want of power failin His promise 
to justify them to the world ; andso, besides being 
synonymous with strength, righteousness is applied 
to its own results, and becomes parallel to salva- 
tion—H/ zaddik, the Righteous God, is equivalent 
to Méshia‘, the Saviour (45?!), 

The chief claim, therefore, which 40 ff. make for 
the God of Israel is His power to direct the history 
of the world in conformity to a long predicted and 
faithfully followed purpose. This claim starts 
from the proof that J” has long before predicted 
events now happening or about to happen, with 
Cyrus as their centre. But this is much more 
than a proof of isolated predictions, though these 
apy omniscience. Itisa declaration of the unity 
of history sweeping to the high ends which have 
been already revealed to Israel—an exposition, in 
short, of the Omnipotence, Consistence, and Faith- 
fulness of the Providence of the one true God. But 
with almost equal force the chapters insist upon 
the Creative Power of the same sovereign Deity. 
Alone, without counsellor or helper, He created 
and sustains the world, calls all things into being, 
and bends them to His will.t He has made and 
measured earth and ocean, mountains and hills 
(4012%-), All the magnitudes and processes of nature 
are His : heaven, the stars, the clouds, the sea, earth, 
drought and floods, light and darkness, peace 
and calamity. Before His omnipotence, His own 
works and men and their works are as nothing. 
He is infinitely above them all, sublime and incom- 
parable—in short, the Holy One. For holiness in 
these chapters is attributed to God always either 
in connexion with His creative power and the 
incomparableness to which it exalts Him (40% 412 
435 454), or more especially in connexion with the 
manifestation of that incomparable power for the 
redemption and glorification of His people (4114 
43%. 14 474 4817 497 54° 55°), He is Jehovah, and 
there is none else ; God, and there is none beside 
Him (45** ete.). 

* As the Arabic zadik means one who speaks truly. 
t To describe this creative power the author of chs. 40 ff. is the 
first to use the term N72=create. 
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From this absolute monotheism everything else 
follows in chs. 40 ff. What invariably kindles the 
reason and style of the writer is the thought of 
God. The breadth and force of imagination, 
the assurance of hope, the daring treatment of 
the history of the world as a whole, may be traced 
to the writer’s sense of God’s sovereignty, and are 
the signs of how absolutely he was possessed by 
this as his principal and governing truth. But 
that he er it not by faith alone or a partial ex- 
perience, but with the whole force of his reason, is 
shown, not only in the exposition of J”’s articulate, 
clear, Sen ab and consistent revelation of Him- 
self and His purpose (15°), but also in the power- 
ful scorn with which the author’s mind sweeps 
down upon idolatry. If it is impossible to liken 
God to anything (41%), then the low thoughts 
which Israel has of J’, the images in which the 
heathen figure the Godhead (417 44°), their en- 
chantments and divinations (47% 1), and even 
the chief gods of the conquering empires (461*), 
are all equally absurd. The ridicule which the 
writer pours upon these, the delight he has in 
exposing their futility, and the weary trouble for 
no end which their religions levy upon the heathen, 
brilliantly exhibit the intellectual assurance of 
this most perfect apostle of Israel’s monotheism. 

But though God is thus sublime He is near to 
men in sympathy, and full of grace and zeal for His 
own (40? 11. 27. 432 4914f. 513-12), Jsrael’s maker is 
Israel’s husband (54°). No prophet is more daring 
in his ascription of passion to the Deity. With all 
this writers overpowering sense of the tran- 
scendence of J”, he does not hesitate to picture 
Him as an excited and furious warrior, and as a 
travailing woman (425) 

But as J” is unique, so is Israel unique. Israel 
is His special creation, His elect, and His own. 
The nations are given for Israel’s ransom, and the 
world - powers are employed as contributory to 
Israel’s career (418 43%*14 454 ete.). Cyrus him- 
self, in whom the power of the world is gathered up, 
is J”s servant for Israel’s redemption (417% 4478 451: 4 
etc.). Yet the creation and election of Israel are 
not for their own sake. ‘This people I have formed 
for myself; they shall show forth my praise’ 
(4371). They are to be God’s revealers and wit- 
nesses to the ends of the earth (415*), They are 
to carry His mishpat and torah to the farthest 
coasts (42+°%), Their election is an election to 
service—the service of mankind in the highest 
matters of religion and morality. In a far higher 
sense than Cyrus they are the servant of J”. 
The picture of J”s servant fills a large part 
of the prophecy. Sometimes this servant is equiva- 
lent to all Israel, the seed of Abraham (418 ete.). 
But as a whole the nation is unworthy of the high 
office—deaf, blind, and spoiled (4218#-)—in need of 
forgiveness (43%) and illumination. And so the 
conversion of Israel becomes part of the servant’s 
work (49%-6), He appears to be the personification 
of the pious remnant of the people: the true, 
effective Israel; and he is therefore obviously 
distinct from the nation, who are not conscious of 
the destiny God has for His people, or ready to 
carry it out. Though Israel as a whole be un- 
ready, this “loyal Israel is glorious in J”s eyes, 
and God is their strength (49°). Speaking in the 
first person, this Servant describes his experience 
as the prophet of J”, and carries it to its con- 
sequence in martyrdom (50**). Many have thought 
that in this pee the ideal is still more narrowly 
concentrated, and that we ought to see in the 
speaker an individual servant of J’. Many more 
agree that we have an individual presented to us 
at last in the classical passage 5213-53. The latter 
opinion the present writer feels to be correct. 
The nation’s functions of service for God are 
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frequently concentrated by other prophets upon 
an Individual. The experience of the individual 
Jeremiah, who had, in opposition to his whole 
people, remained faithful to J”, and in his solitary 
experience suffered for the people’s sins, and re- 
presented them before J”, surely afforded prece- 
dent enough for the vision of a personal sufferer 
and sin-bearer. Yet, whether we take this view, 
or with many eminent critics continue to see in 
52!°_53 as in 49 the personification of the righteous 
remnant of Israel, the religious results remain the 
same. The spiritual salvation of Israel is accom- 
plished by the vicarious conscience and sufferings 
of the Servant. He is not merely the prophet of 
497% and 5045, nor only the martyr of 50°, who 
shall be ultimately vindicated by J’. His sufferings, 
so misunderstood by the world, havea very practi- 
cal end (52!*-15), Disregarded or misunderstood 
by his own people, he naturally, as they come to 
see, bears their transgressions and iniquity; by 
his stripes they are healed (53!*-), He is sinless, 
and therefore unjustly treated by his tyrants ; 
but he submits in order to offer his life as a guilt- 
offering ; and so wins righteousness for his people, 
and exerts immense influence on men (537-!2), 
Whether this figure be of the pious portion of 
Israel or of one holy sufferer, the Christian Church 
has been right in finding its fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ ; in His sinless suffering, in His conscious- 
ness of His solitary distinction from His people; 
in His knowledge that His suffering was of God’s 
will, and would effect the forgiveness of His 

eople’s sin, their redemption from guilt, and so 

is own exaltation from misunderstanding and 
abuse to manifest power and glory. 

The equipment of Israel, then, for the religious 
service of mankind is the end towards which the 
argument and vision of chs. 40-55 are directed. 
But indispensable to this is the nation’s redemp- 
tion from Babylonian servitude, their return to the 
Holy Land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
the temple. The deliverance is to be effected 
by Cyrus, through his conquest of Babylonia and 
the humiliation of her gods (46f.). This being 
certain, J” calls upon His people to come forth 
from Babylon (48% 524+), a call that was neces- 
sary in face of the fact that numbers of Jews 
were unwilling to leave a home into whose 
life they had deeply settled, for the hard begin- 
nings of life again upon the desolate and com- 
paratively barren soil of Palestine. J” promises 
to make easy their way across the desert (40° 
4]18t. 4319. 4821), Cyrus himself shall expedite 
their progress and arrange for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the temple (448 45!8). The pros- 
trate and desolate city shall rise from her ruins 
(402 517 593% 9) with a full population (44% 
4917-19 546): the! cities of Judah shall again be 
inhabited (40° 447). But even beyond these limits 
shall Israel break, and inherit the Gentiles (54°). 
A glory shall rest upon city and land, conscious of 
the presence of their God in His wonderful deeds 
(40% 4918 52! 541%), The Gentiles, too, shall 
acknowledge this, coming to Israel with the words : 
Surely God is in thee (45% 497-7"), j 

So lofty and spiritual is the prospect in chs. 
40-55 ; and still so general when it descends to the 
details of the restoration. There is nothing 
priestly in the poeneet nothing warlike except in 
metaphor ; no directions are given for the building 
of the temple, nor for the institution of sacrifice ; 
no emphasis is laid upon the resumption of the 
latter, and it is not once mentioned as indispens- 
able for the return of J” to His people, and the 
renewal of His intercourse with them. To Zion 
J” returns along with His people ; they_are His 
Temple, He is manifest in them (45%). His gifts 
to them are spiritual: pity, grace, forgiveness, 
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illumination, peace; their political restoration is 
but the pledge of all these. His demands upon 
them, too, are purely ethical and in the spirit of 
the older prophecy—fulfilment of His torah and 
mishpat (514). And the long argument and exhor- 
tation concludes in 55 upon the keynote of its 
opening chapte1 (40) that J”s word is omnipotent 
and creative. It shall bring all these things to pass. 
We shall see how different this atmosphere is from 
that of the chapters which follow (56-66). 

(6) Cus. 56-66.—In passing from chs. 40-55 into 
56-66 we feel, as we have already shown (see § X.), 
a great difference of style. Instead of one long 
argument and reasoned revelation, visible in the 
prophecy as a whole and in the series of passages 
on the Servant which are scattered through it, we 
enter a series of detached and broken oracles, 
which have sometimes no relation to each other, 
and all of which further differ from 40-55 in their 
style, temper, and the religious interests that 
they emphasize. It is true that some of the pre- 
dominant notes of 40-55 are repeated, and others 
are developed. The argument of the sovereignty 
and holiness of J’ is taken for granted, and these 
are asserted almost in the same phrases (57% 
60% 14- 18), « Righteousness’ is occasionally used 
in the same sense of the exhibition of J”’s faith- 
fulness and burning fervour in the salvation of 
His people (611% 621%), The vision of the zeal 
and passion of J’ is repeated and elaborated ; as 
before, He is the strenuous and furious warrior 
(5915%- 6316). There is one more picture of the 
Servant (61'-%) with his mission of comfort and 
restoration to the people; and about this there is 
the same ambiguity as to whether it be the picture 
of the prophetic portion of Israel or of some indi- 
vidual endowed with the Spirit. The rebuilding 
of Jerusalem is described as more imminent, and 
the vision of her glory is developed in greater 
detail but with the same essential features of joy, 
beauty, fertility, an overflowing population of her 
returned sons and daughters, enrichment by the 
gifts of the Gentiles, and their acknowledgment of 
the God who resides in her (567 60. 619* 62. 65184 
6657), But several new features are introduced, 
some of which contrast unfavourably with the 
lofty and spiritual tone of chs. 40-55, and some 
reveal the circumstances and duties of a people 
already re-established in civic responsibility upon 
their own soil. From 56 onwards the temple and 
its building bulk more largely (56° 60% 638 641 
66); the sacrificial system becomes a little more 
prominent (567 62° 667°), so do others of the insti- 
tutions and ceremonies of religion; the Sabbath 
(56? § 5815t- 6675), the priesthood of the people (615), 
and the orders of priests and Levites (667), the 
poems worship (58? 62° 66%) ; and we find, too, 

irections on those matters on which the returned 
community, effecting its reorganization, had to 
legislate: e.g. the place of eunuchs in the congre- 
gation (567%-) and the question of fasts (587°). 
And there is an insistence upon civic duties and 
the social virtues (58%* 594) ; the sins of perverting 
justice and equity, uttering falsehood, and com- 
mitting robbery are charged upon the people in 
the fashion that prophecy assumed when Israel 
was a State (59'** 615) ; and righteousness is again 
used in its older meaning side by side with its 
newer meaning (65°). These data confirm the 
conclusion reached above of a difference of author- 
ship between 40-55 and 56-66. 


LireraTuRE.—Besides the general Histories of Israel and 
Israel’s Religion, Introductions to the OT, works on OT Theology, 
on Prophecy, and on Messianic Prophecy, the more important 
special works on Isaiah are as follows :— 

A. COMMENTARIES, TRANSLATIONS, ETC., OF THE BOOK OR 
PARTS.—Origen, Jerome (ed. Vallarsii, vol. iv.), Chrysostom, Cyril 
of Alexandria ; Gaon Sa‘adya (t+ 942), Arabic Version (with com- 
mentary, of which latter only a few fragments survive), latest 
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edition by J. Derenbourg in ZA 7'W, 1889, 1-64, 1890, 1-84; Aben 
Ezra, 1155, Eng. by Friedlander, London, 1877; David Kimchi 
(1235), Lat. ed. Florence, 1774; Ulrich Zwingli, Complanatio 
Jesaice Latina, Zurich, 1529, Works, vol. v. of ed. Schuler and 
Schultess; John Calvin, Comm., Geneva, 1551, Eng. Edin. 1850 ; 
D. Isaaci Abrabanieli, Comm. in Hs. Proph. 80, etc., Leyden, 
Elzev. 1631; Louis de Dieu, Animadversiones in VI Libros 
omnes, Leyden, 1648; Lat. trans. of Rashi’s Comm. by 
Breithaupt, 1713 (not seen); Camp. Vitringa, Comm., Leeu- 
warden, 2 vols. 1714-20, ed. Bas. 1732; Lat. trans. of Kimchi, 
1774 (not seen); Robert Lowth, Js., a New Translation with 
prelim. dissert. and notes, 2 vols. London, 1778, Germ. by J. B, 
Koppe, 4 pts. Leipzig, 1779-81 ; Hensler, Jes. tibers. mit Anm., 
Hamb. 1788 (not seen); J. C. Déderlein, Hsaias, a Latin trans. 
with notes, Niirn. 1789, 3rd ed. Altorf, 1789; W. Gesenius, 
Comm. with trans., Leipzig, 1820-21; Ferd. Hitzig, Der Proph. 
Jes., Heidelberg, 1833 ; Maurer, In Jes. Comm. 1836; Hende- 
werk, Des Jes. Weiss. chronolog. geordnet, 2 pts. Konigsb. 1838, 
1843 (not seen); H. Ewald, Die Proph. des Alten Bundes, Tiib. 
1840-41, 2nd ed. 1867-68, Eng. by Fred. Smith, ii. iv. v., London, 
1876-81; E. Henderson, Bk. of Proph. Is.2, London, 1840; F. 
W. OC. Umbreit, Prakt. Comm., Hamburg, 1846 ; Ad. Knobel, Jes. 
erkldrt, Leipz. 1843, 3rd ed. 1861; E. Meier, Proph. Jes. erkl. 
Pforzh. 1850 (not seen, only to ch. 23); Drechsler, Der Proph. Jes., 
2 vols. 1851-54; G. D. Luzzatto, Il Profeta Isaia, etc., Padua, 
1855; J. A. Alexander, Comm., Edin. 1865 ; Fr. Delitzsch, Comm. 
1866, 4th ed. 1889, Eng.1892 ; E. Reuss, Les Prophéetes, 1876, cf. Das 
AT, ii., Brunswick, 1892-94 ; Nagelsbach in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 
1877, Eng. 1878 ; Birks, Comm. on Bk. of Is., Lond. 1878; T. K. 
Cheyne, Proph. of Is. trans. with Comm. and Appendices, 1880, 
5th ed. 1889; C. J. Bredenkamp, Der Proph. Jes., Erlangen, 
1887; v. Orelli, Propheten Jes. u. Jeremia, Nordlingen, 1887, 
Eng. by Banks, 1889; G. A. Smith, Zs. 1-39, 1888, Js. 40-66, 
1890, ‘Expositor’s Bible’; Aug. Dillmann, Der Proph. Jes., 
Leipz. 1890, being 5th ed. of Knobel’s work in the ‘ Kurz- 
gefasstes Exeget. Handbuch z. AT’ (Diestel had edited 4th ed. 
in 1872); Bernh. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia in Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar z. AT, Gottingen, 1892; W. Reich, Jes., vol. i. of 
Das Proph. Schriftthum, Wien, 1892; J. Skinner, Zs. 1-39, in 
the Cambr. Bible, 1896, 40-66, 1898 ; Guthe u. Ryssel in Kautzsch, 
Die heil. Schrift, 1896; H. G. Mitchell, Is.: a Study of Chs. 
1-12, New York, 1897 ; T. K. Cheyne, Zs. in PB, 1898; R. Kittel, 
6th ed. of Dillmann’s Der Proph. Jes., Leipz. 1898. 

B. BOOKS AND ARTICLES OF GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE BK. OF ISAIAH.—Among the Introductions to the OT in 
general, Kuenen’s and Driver’s deal with Isaiah in most detail; 
Special works of Introduction to Isaiah are the following :— 
T. K. Cheyne, Bk. of 1s. chronologically arranged, etc., London, 
1870, art. ‘Isaiah’ in Encyc. Brit.9 1880, Introduction to the 
Bk. of Is., London, 1895; Klostermann, art. ‘Jesaia’ in 
Herzog-Plitt’s Real.-Encyc. 1880; B. Stade, ZATW, 1881-84 ; 
Cornill, ZAT'W, 1884, ‘Die Composition des B. Jes.’; C. H. H. 
Wright, art. ‘Isaiah’ in Smith’s Bible Dict.2 1893 ; S. R. Driver, 
Is., his Life and Times, Lond. 1893; G. Douglas, Isaiah One 
and his Bk. One, London, 1895 (cf. also on same side as the last, 
R. P. Smith, Authenticity and Mess. Interpr. of the Proph. of 
Is., sermons before Univ. of Oxford, 1862); Briickner, Kompost- 
tion des Buches Jes. 28-33, Halle, 1898; Kennedy, Argt. for 
Unity of Is., 1891. 

C. BOOKS AND ARTICLES UPON THE TEXT OF THE BK. OF 
IsaI4H.—D. Kocher, Vindiciw teat. hebr. adv. R. Lowth 
criticam, Bern. 1786; T. K. Cheyne, Notes and Criticisms on 
Heb. Text of Is., 1868, the Hebrew Text of Is. in Haupt’s SBOT, 
1899; P. de Lagarde, Prophetwe prior. et poster. chaldaice e fide 
cod. Reuchlin. editt, 1872 ; Semitica, i. 1-32; Ztschrift fiir Luth. 
Theol. 1876, 1ff. on Is. 40-66 by Klostermann ; 1877, 17 ff. Zur 
Teat-critik Jes, by H. Strack; Jahrb. fiir Prot. Theol. 1877, 
706 ff., 1879, 63 ff., 1881, 160 ff. by Studer; ZAT'W, 1881-84, K. 
Budde; K. Kohler in Hebraica II., Chicago, 1885; Journ. of 
Bib. Lit. June 1889, ‘ On the metres of Is. 1,’ by Francis Brown; 
Oort in Theol. Tijdschr, 1891, 461 ff. (not seen); Klostermann, 
Deuterojesaja (not seen); Bachmann, AZ’ Untersuch., 1894, 
49 ff. ; Perles, Analekten zur Teat-Kritik d. AT’, 1895 (not seen) ; 
Ruben, Crit. Remarks on OT, Lond. 1896. Also these more 
general works, including other matters than the text:—B. 
Stade, De Is. Vatt. Aethiopicis diatribe, Leipzig, 1873 (not seen) ; 
« Ey Denrige 4 Zs se aa des Jes., Leipzig, 1885; Giese- 

recht, Beitr. z Jes. Kri Ott. 1890. See al iger’ 
Urschrift, Breslau, 1857. : a Saoleee 


D. BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON THE HISTORICAL AND THEO- 
LOGICAL CRITICISM OF Is. 1-89.—1) On Chronology, Assyrian 
history, etc. :—Hincks in Jour. of Sacr. Lit. Oct. 1858; J. Well- 
hausen, Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1875; A. Kamphausen, Die 
Chronologie der Heb. Kénige, Bonn, 1883; Schrader, KAT2 
Giessen, 1883, Eng. by Whitehouse, COT2, 2 vols. London, 1885, 
1888; RP, both series; Duncker’s and Meyer’s Histories of 
Antiquity, also W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 145f., 402, 413 f.; 
Winckler, Untersuch. zur Altorient. Gesch., Leipz. 1889 AT 
Untersuch. 1897, Altorient. Forsch. 1893; McOurdy, HPM. 
vols. i., ii., London, 1894, 1896 ; Tiele, Babylon.-Assyr. Geschichte, 

(2) On the history of Isaiah’s times in connexion with his 
teaching :—Strachey, Jewish History and Politics2, 1874; 
Késtlin, Jes. wu. Jeremya, Berlin, 1879; Sayce, Life, ete. of 
is., 1883; W. R. Smith, Proph. of Israel2, London, 1896; 
Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. (see below); J. J. P. Valeton, 
jun., Viertal Voorlezingen over de Profeten des O. V., Utrecht, 

~ 1886; Meinhold, Jes. wu. seine Zeit, Freiburg, 1898; Sinker. 
Hezekiah and his Age, 1898. ’ 

(3) On the theology of Isaiah in general :—Duhm, Theol. der 

Proph. Bonn, 1875; Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, Eng. Edin- 
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burgh, 1891; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892; 
Cornill, Der Israelit. Prophetismus, 1895, Eng. by Corkran, 
Chicago, 1896; A. B. Davidson, Hapository ‘'imes, v. (1894) 
296, 369, 391, 438, 488. Other manuals on the Theology of the 
OT and History of the religion of Israel. es 

(4) On the Messianic prophecies and Isaiah’s view of the 
future :—Bredenkamp, Vaticiniwm quod de Immanuele edidit 
Jes. (71-98) (not seen) ; Giesebrecht, ‘ Die Immanuelweissagung 
in SK, 1888, 217ff.; Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes., Leipz. 
1885 ; Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jes., 1893; 
Porter, ‘Isaiah’s Immanuel’ in Journ. of Bibi. Liter. 1895; on 
22-4 gee comm. on Micah; G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets (‘ Expos. 
Bible’), i. 365f.; on 7, K. Budde in Etudes etc. dediées & M. le 
Dr. Leemans, Leyden, 1885, 121 ff. i 

(5) On other special subjects and chapters in Is 1-39, e.g. the 
league of Syria and N. Isr. against Judah in 734 :—Caspari, 
Usher den syrisch.-ephraim. Krieg unter Jotham u. Ahaz, 
Christiania, 1889; on ch. 12, F. Brown, JBL, 1890, 128-131; on 
chs. 13. 14, Hivernick, Symbole ad defend. authent. Jes. 
aii, wiv. 1842 (not seen); W. H. Cobb, An Haam. of Is 18 
(reprint from ‘ Bibl. Sacra’), 1892, cf. Cheyne in JBL for 1898 ; 
on 1424, Stade, ZATW, 1883; on chs. 15. 16, Hitz. Des Proph. 
Jonas Orakel tiber Moab (1831, not seen); L. de Geer, De orac. 
in Moabitas Jes. xv. xvi., T. ad Rhen. 1855 (not seen) ; Oort in 
Theol. Tijd. xxi. 51-64 (not seen); Baudissin in SK, 1888, 509 ff. ; 
on 211-10 and siege of Babylon, Kleinert, SK, 1879; on the ques- 
tion of Sargon’s invasion of Palestine in 711, Hincks in Journ. 
of Sacred Lit. Oct. 1858; on Sennacherib’s invasion and the 
relations to it of chs. 22. 23. 28-83. 36. 87, besides the relevant 
paragraphs in Kuenen and Cheyne, see Nowack, SK, 1881, 
‘Bemerkungen tib. das 14 Jahr des Hiskias,’ and the historical 
works mentioned above; Juda u. die Assyr. Weltmacht (in the 
‘Programm der Technischen Staatslehranstalten zu Chemnitz, 
Easter, 1885), by Asmus Sorensen ; Friedr. Delitzsch, art. ‘San- 
herib’ in Herzog-Plitt’s Real-Encyc.; Stade, ZATW, 1886; 
Meinhold, SK, 1893, on c. 28; on 24-27, E. Bohl, Vat. Jes. c. 
xaiv.-cavit., Lips. 1861 (not seen); Hilgenfeld, Ztsch. fur 
Wissenschaftl. Theol. 1866, 482 ff. ; Smend, ZATW, 1884; Oort, 
Theol. Tijd. 1886 (not seen); on chs. 34. 35, Gratz, JQR, Oct. 
1891; Budde, Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. xxiii. 428 ff., 529ff. ; on 
ch, 88, Dillvo, Das Wunder an den Stufen des Ahas, Amst. 1885 ; 
on chs, 36-39, J. Meinhold, Die Jesajaerzahlungen, 1898. 

E. VOLUMES, ARTICLES, ETC., UPON IS. 40-66.—{1) On general 
questions of Introduction :—Bunsen, Gott in der Gesch. i. 383 ff.; 
Riickert, Heb. Propheten tibers. u. erldutert, i.; R. Stier, Jes. 
nicht pseudo-Jes., Barmen, 1850; A. Rutgers, De echtheid van 
het tweede gedeelte van Jez. aangetoond, Leiden, 1866 (not seen) ; 
Léhr, Zur Frage tiber die echtheit von Jes. 40-66, 1876-80 (not 
seen); Klostermann in Ztschr. fiir Luth. Theol. 1876; The Old 
Is., Moody Stuart, Edin. 1880; Cobb in Biblioth. Sacra, 1882; 
A. B. D[avidson], review of Del.’s Isaiah in Theol. Review, iv. ; 
T. K. Cheyne, review of Is. 40-66 (‘ Expos. Bible’) in Expositor, 
1891, i, also art. in JQR, 1892; Lucien Gautier in Revue 
Chrétienne, March 1893, 176ff.; Geiger, Jtidische Ztschr. vi. 
xi. (according to Cheyne), asserts plurality of authors; on text 
and rhythm of several sections, K. Budde, ZATW, 1891; J. Ley, 
Hist. Erklérung des 2ten Teils d. Jes. 1893, also in SK, 1899, 
163 ff. See also Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 
1898 ; and Ed. Konig, Zhe Exiles’ Book of Consolation (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1899), Both these were published too late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

(2) On the contemporary history (besides some of the historical 
works cited on Is 1-39, and general histories of Israel, Babylon, 
and Persia) :—J. a ee et le Retour de l’Exil’ in REJ 
i. 1880; Feilchenfeld, Die jeidischen Gegner der Heimkehr etc. 
unter Cyrus (reprint from ‘ Jubelschrift fir Dr. Hildesheimer,’ 
Frankfort, n. d.); Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments ; on the stele of Nabonidus, Scheil in Recwetl de Travaux, 
etc., ed. by Maspero, xviii. 1896 (not seen); C. H. W. Johns 
in Hapository Times, 1896; Messerschmidt, Mittheilungen der 
Vorderasiat. Geselischaft, pt. i. 1896 (not seen). 

(3) On the general theology of Is 40-66 :—Duhm, Theol. der 
ees 1875; F. Hermann Kruger, Essai sur la _ théologie 
@ Esaie xl.-lxvt., Paris, 1881; A. B. Davidson, artt. in Expositor, 
1883-84 ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. 

(4) On the Servant of J” :—Schenkel, ‘ Krit. Versuch tiber den 
Knecht Gottes’ in SK, 1836 (mot seen); G. F. Oehler, Der Knecht 
J” im Deuterojes., Stuttgart, 1865 (not seen); A. Wiinsche, 
Leiden des Messias ; A. B. Davidson, ‘The Servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah,’ in Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. 1872; Tayler Lewis, 
‘The Purifying Messiah: Interpr. of Is. 5213’ in Bibl. Sacra, 
1873, 166 ff. (not seen); Westminster Rev. Oct. 1875; Urwick, 
The Servant of J”, 1877; ©. Taylor, ‘Interpr. of 0°32 7°’ in 
Journ. of Phil. 1879, 62 ff. ; O. H. H. Wright, ‘Pre-Chr. Jewish 
Interpretation® of Is. 53,’ Hapositor, May 1888; Briggs, Mes- 
sianic Prophecy ; John Forbes (of Aberdeen), On the Servant 
of the Lord, 1890; G. F. Dalman, Js. 53, 1890; Driver and 
Neubauer, with introduction by Pusey, The 537d Ch. of Is. acc. 
to Jewish Interpreters, 2 vols. Oxford, 1876, 1877 ; M. Schian, Die 
Ebved-Jahwe Lieder, Halle, 1895 ; Sellin, Serubbabel, 1898 ; Laue, 
Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, 1898; Bertholet, Zu Jesaja 53: ein 
Erkidrungsversuch, 1899. The last three appeared too late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

I. Besides the above there have been a number of purely 
practical and homiletic volumes on Isaiah. A. Marloratus, 
Esai Proph. cum catholica expositione ecclesiastica, Paris, 
Stephan 1564; Bullinger, Js. Eapositus Homiliis cac., 1567 ; 
Sibbes’ Bruised Reed, etc., vol. i. of his works, ed. Aberdeen, 
1809; J. Smith (of Campbelton), Summary View and Explana- 
tion of Prophets (not seen), 1787; Macculloch (minister of 
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Dairsie), Lectures on the Proph. of Is., 4 vols., Edin. 1791-1804 ; 
J. Stock, Bk. of Proph. Is., Bath, 1803 ; Fraser (minister of Kirk- 
), Comm. on Proph. of Is., being a paraphr. with notes, 
1800; F. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of OT, xiii.- 
Xvi. 1852; Perowne, Sermons, 1874, ‘Exp. of Is 816-97’; W. G. 
Elmslie’s Memoir and Sermons, ‘The Making of a Prophet,’ 
Is 61-8, 1890; Driver, Sermons on OT, II. ‘Isaiah’s Vision,’ III. 
‘Ideals of the Prophets,’ 1892; R. Kittel, Aus dem Leben des 
Proph. Jes. (sermons), Gotha, 1894 (not seen); E. King, 
Pract. Reflections on every Verse of Is., 1894; W. Kelly, Exp. of 
Bk. of Is., 1897 (not seen). G. A. SMITH. 


ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF.—i. CONTENTS OF THE 
Eruiopic Boox.—The book falls into two parts: 
(A) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, (B) The Ascension 
of Isaiah into the Seventh Heaven. The bracketed 
sections are generally regarded as interpolations. 

A. Hezekiah summons Manasseh, his son, to 
deliver to him revelations which he had received in 
his sickness, and writings of the prophet Isaiah. 
The prophet, who is present, declares that Manasseh 
will not regard instruction, but will cause him to 
be sawn asunder. After the death of Hezekiah 
(ch. 2), Manasseh turns to evil ways, and Isaiah 
retires with other prophets, first to Bethlehem, and 
then to the mountains beyond it. The false prophet 
Belkira (ch. 3) discovers his retreat, and accuses him 
before Manasseh on three grounds: first, that he 
has prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem; 
secondly, that whereas Moses had said, No man 
can see God and live, Isaiah had said, I have seen 
God, and, behold, I live; thirdly, that he had called 
Jerusalem and the princes and people of Judah by 
the names of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

[3°51 gives as a further reason for Isaiah’s 
martyrdom the anger of Berial (or Beliar) at the 
visions which he had seen of the coming of the 
Beloved, etc. This forms an apocalyptic section in 
which there are many points of contact with the 
later part of the book, and esp. with 1172. After 
the return of the Beloved to the seventh heaven 
the twelve apostles will preach throughout the 
world; but among their converts evil will multiply: 
and at length Berial will descend in the form of an 
impious king, the murderer of his mother, and will 
work miracles, and cause himself to be worshipped 
as the only God. The Lord will return and destroy 
him: the resurrection and judgment will follow]. 

While Isaiah is being martyred (ch. 5) Berial 
offers to release him, if he will confess that he 
has prophesied falsely. The prophet defies him, 
and is sawn asunder with a wooden saw, conversing 
the while with the Holy Spirit. 

B. This begins with a new title: ‘The vision 
which Isaiah the son of Amoz saw in the 20th 
year of the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah.’ 
Isaiah comes from Gilgal (ch. 6), and is met by 
many prophets. In the presence of these, and of 
the king and his princes, he sits on the king’s 
couch and prophesies. While he is speaking he 
falls into a trance with his eyes open. Afterwards 
he relates his vision to Hezekiah and the prophets, 
but not to the people. It is as follows :— 

He is taken (ch. 7) by an angel, whose name he 
may not know, because he is to return to his 
mortal body, first up into the firmament, where he 
finds perpetual warfare between Satanic powers. 
Next fe ascends into the first heaven, where he 
sees a throne with angels on either side; they 
chant a hymn of praise, which he learns is addressed 
to the Glory of the seventh heaven and to His 
Beloved. In the second heaven he finds also a 
throne with angels, but more glorious; he would 
fain fall down and worship, but is not permitted. 
In the third heaven he finds the like; there is 
there no mention of the deeds of the vain world 
from which he has come, but he is assured that 
nothing escapes observation. In_ the fourth 
heaven he again sees angels on either side of a 
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before, greater than of those on the left; and all 
are more glorious than those below. The same in 
yet greater degree is true of the fifth heaven. 

ut in the sixth heaven (ch. 8) there is no throne, 
and no left hand, but all are alike in splendour: it 
is in close connexion with the seventh heaven, and 
its glory makes the glory of the five heavens below 
seem but darkness. At length he comes (ch. 9) to 
the seventh heaven, where his entry is challenged, 
but permitted. Here he sees the just clothed in 
their heavenly robes, but not yet having received 
their thrones and crowns. These they cannot have 
until the descent and return of the Beloved has 
been accomplished. He is shown also the books 
which contain the transactions of the world below, 
and learns that all is known in the seventh heaven. 
He beholds the Lord of Glory, and is bidden to 
worship Him. He then beholds a second most 
glorious one, like unto Him, and again is bidden 
to worship; and then again a third, who is the 
angel of the Holy Spirit, the inspirer of the pro- 
phets. These two ‘biter worship the ineffable 
Glory ; and the chant of praise (ch. 10) sounds up 
from the sixth heaven. Then the voice of the 
Most High is heard speaking to the Lord the Son, 
bidding Him descend through the heavens to the 
firmament, and to the world, and even to the angel 
of the infernal regions ; He is to assimilate Him- 
self to those who dwell in each region in turn, so 
that He may not be recognized as He passes down. 
He will ascend at length with glory and worship 
from all. The prophet now pehiolds the descent of 
the Beloved. In the sixth heaven there is no 
change of His appearance, and the angels glorify 
Him. But in the fifth He is changed, and not 
recognized, and so in each of the lower heavens, 
down to the firmament, where He passes through 
the strife that rages there, still unrecognized. At 
this point the angel calls the prophet’s special 
attention to what follows (ch. 11). 

(Here follows a description of the Birth from a 
Virgin, and a notice of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of the Lord, and the sending forth of the 
Twelve (11?-”*).] 

Then the prophet beholds the ascent through the 
firmament and the six heavens: the Lord is recog- 
nized and glorified as He ascends: at length He 
reaches the seventh heaven, and takes His seat on 
the right hand of the great Glory; and the angel 
of the Holy Spirit sits on the left hand. The 
prophet is then sent back to his mortal clothing. 
On his return he warns Hezekiah that these things 
will come to pass, but that they may not be com- 
municated to the people of Tetiel. 

ii. DOCUMENTS AND EDITIONS.—(a) Ethiopic.— 
This, the fullest recension, was first published in 
1819 by Laurence, Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, from a 
MS which he had bought in London, and which 
also contained an Ethiopic version of 4 Ezra. He 
accompanied his edition with translations into 
Latin and English, and with notes and a disserta- 
tion. In 1877 this edition was superseded by 
Dillmann’s, which was based on Laurence’s MS (now 
in the Bodleian) and two others in the British 
Museum. Dillmann gave a literal translation into 
Latin, which remains the most satisfactory form 
in which those who are not Ethiopic scholars can 
read the book. In 1894 a French translation was 
issued by M. René Basset, as No. 3 of his series Les 
Apocryphes Ethiopiens; but this, though convenient, 
is not to be alle on for the purposes of criticism. 

(6) Latin.—(1) A Latin version of the second part 
(B), the Ascension of Isaiah proper, was printed at 
Venice in 1522 from a MS not now known. It was 
published by Antonius de Fantis in a small volume 
containing the visions of the Virgin Mechtild and 


throne, the glory of those on the right being, as i some other pieces. It was reprinted by Gieseler in 
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a Gottingen programme in 1832 ; and by Dillmann, 
together with the two fragments next to be men- 
tioned, in his edition of 1877. (2) Two Latin 
fragments were printed by Mai (1828) in his 
Seryptt. Vett. Nova Collectio, iii. p. 238 f., from a 
Vatican palimpsest. He found them in company 
with certain Arian writings, recognized them as 
belonging to some apocryphon of the OT, but did not 
identify them. They are reprinted by Dillmann, 
and' comprise chs. 24-3! and ch. 7/8. They contain 
enough to show that they represent a form of the 
book in which the bracketed section of A was 
present, and in which A and B were combined. 

(c) Greek.—In 1878, the year after the appearance 
of Dillmann’s edition, Osc. von Gebhardt published, 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. (p. 330 ff.), 
a late recension of the book in Greek from a 12th 
cent. MS in Paris (Bibl. Nat. 1534), a volume of 
legenda (Mar.-May). Under May 9 he found: zpo- 
gnrela, dmoxdduyis kal uapripiov Tod arylov Kal évddgou 
kal peylorov Tov mpopytev Hoatov rod rpopyrov. This 
is not alluded to by Dr. Salmon in his excellent 
article in Dict. Chr. Biogr., and it has also escaped 
the notice of M. Basset. Its importance lies in the 
fact that, in spite of its entire recasting of the work, 
it still gives us considerable portions of the original 
Greek. But there is little to be gained from _ it 
for the history of the tradition of the book. The 
object of the reviser has been to produce a lection 
for Church purposes; and he has accordingly re- 
duced the vision of the Ascension to small compass, 
and has rearranged the materials so as to put the 
martyrdom at the end. He appends an account of 
the prophet’s burial, and introduces some traditions 
about the Pool of Siloam, which find parallels in 
Pseudo - Dorotheus, the Paschal Chronicle, and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius (see the references and citations 
given by v. Gebhardt), 

(d) Slavonic.—Three versions in Old Slavonic 
have been published, but they have not as yet 
been critically investigated. For notices of them 
see Bonwetsch in Harnack’s Aléchristliche Littera- 
tur, i. 916, and Basset, p. 7n. 

ili. PATRISTIC REFERENCES. —The most im- 
portant of these may be noted here, grouped 
according to the portion of the book to which 
they belong. 

(a) Justin Martyr (Trypho, 120) accuses the Jews 
of having obliterated from the OT the story of the 
death of Isaiah, dv mplov. EvAlvw émploare.  Ter- 
tullian (de Patient. 14) says : ‘ His patientie uiribus 
secatur Esaias, et de domino non tacet.’ The 
phraseology in each case suggests, though it can- 
not be held to prove, an acquaintance with A. 
Origen (Comm. in Matth. 23%; Ep. ad Afric. 9) 
refers to the story of the martyrdom as contained 
im an dmréxpupov ‘Hoatov ; moreover, he cites (Hom. 
im Jes. 5) the charge of contradicting Moses 
(‘ Moses, aiunt, non uidit ; et tu uidisti?’). Jerome 
(Comm. im Tes. °) gives this charge and the further 
one, ‘quod principes Sodomorum et populum Go- 
morrhz eos appellauerit,’? as the two causes of 
the prophet’s death. Ambrose (in Ps. 118) gives 
the story of the devil’s offer to release Isaiah, if he 
would declare his prophecies to be false. The 
anonymous commentary printed with Chrysostom’s 
works (Montf. t. vi.), and known as the Opus 
umperfectum in Matthewm, refers to Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy of the disobedience of Manasseh and of his 
own death, and to Hezekiah’s consequent wish to 
slay his son (Hom. i. p. xx f.). 

hese references do not of necessity imply more 
than a knowledge of a Jewish book of the Martyr- 
dom ; some of them might be merely allusions to 
isolated Jewish legends (cf. Fabricius, Cod. pseud- 
epigr. VT, p. 1088 ft.). But Cedrenus (Bonn ed. i. 
120f.) cites the calculation of the reign of Anti- 
christ, with slightly changed figures; and it is 


noticeable that he speaks of the book as The 
Testament of Hezekiah. _ z 

(b) Jerome, in commenting on Is 64%, expressly 
mentions the ‘Ascensio Esaiz,’ and says that it 
contained the quotation cited by St. Paul in 
1 Co 2° ‘Eye hath not seen,’ etc. This passage is 
found in Asc. 11%, but only in the Latin version. 
It is probable, therefore, that Jerome knew the 
book in a form which contained both A and B. 
In the context of this last passage he implies that 
it was used by heretics in Spain; and this accords 
with a reference in the recently recovered works 
of Priscillian (Tract. 3, p. 47, Schepss). Epiphanius 
twice refers to the ’AvaBarixdy ‘Hoalov, and says 
that it was used by Hieracas, an Egyptian teacher 
of the beginning of the 4th cent. (Her. 67, 3), and 
by the Archontici, a sect of about the same date 
(Her. 40, 2). The former of these references 
relates to the appearance of the Beloved (6 
dyarnrés) on the right hand of God, and of the 
Holy Spirit on the left hand: the latter refers 
to the seven heavens. 

There are two references in apocryphal writings 
which deserve special mention. In the Last Words 
of Baruch (ch. 9) allusion is made to the martyrdom 
of Isaiah in such a way as to suggest that the 
Ascensio in its Christian form was known to the 
writer (see Rendel Harris’s edition, p. 20ff.). In 
the Actus Petri Vercellenses (ed. Lipsius, p. 72) we 
have a quotation from Asc. 1144. As both these books 
may have been written before the middle of the 
2nd cent., their evidence is of special importance. 

Two later writings of very small intrinsic 
worth seem to have used the Ascensio. One is a 
sermon of Potamius, printed among St. Zeno’s 
works (Verona, 1739, p. 300): it describes the 
martyrdom, and mentions Belial. The other is the 
apocryphal Liber Johannis, an Albigensian book, 
printed at the end of Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus NT. 

For further references the student may consult Dr. 
Salmon’s art. in Dict. Chr. Biogr., Harnack’s Aléchr. 
Iitt. p. 854 ff., and Basset’s Introduction: in this 
last he will also find a fairly complete bibliography. 

iv. CRITICAL REMARKS.—In the outline given 
above of the Ethiopic book, Dillmann’s critical 
dissection of it has been in the main accepted. 
But it may be questioned whether his theory of 
two separate books, 4 and B, as we have called 
them, combined and interpolated at a subsequent 
period, is not somewhat too rigid. It may be 
nearer to the truth to suppose that A does indeed 
reproduce a Jewish book on the Death of Isaiah, 
but that the whole of the remainder is due to a 
single Christian hand, which modified the opening 
section, inserted the apocalyptic vision, and adde 
the vision of the Ascension. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for dis- 
tinguishing the writer of the apocalyptic section 
from the author of the Ascension. The fact that 
the Antichrist assumes the form of a matricidal 
king does not of necessity take the apocalyptic 
section back into the Ist cent. : the reappearance of 
Nero as the Antichrist long haunted the imagina- 
tion of the Christian apocalyptists. The calcula- 
tion of the duration of his reign appears to be 
simply borrowed from the Book of Daniel, and 
gives us no guidance. 

If there was a separately existing Jewish book, 
this may be the source of the references of Justin 
Martyr, of Tertullian, and even of Origen. In this 
case Jerome and Epiphanius (or Hieracas as quoted 
by the latter) would be our earliest authorities 
(other than anonymous) for the Christian book. 
Yet on internal evidence we should placeit not much 
later than the middle of the 2nd cent. ‘ Elders 
and pastors’ are the only titles applied to Christian 
ministers; prophecy seems spoken of as still in 
exercise, though failing in influence; and the 
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description of Isaiah’s ecstasy suggests that the 
writer had witnessed Christian trances. 

The closest literary parallel may perhaps be 
found in the Testaments of the Xi Daniela. 
in which the narrative portions at the commence- 
ment of each Testament are directly taken from 
Jewish books, esp. from the Book of Jubilees, and 
the remainder, homiletical and apocalyptical, is 
the work of a Christian hand. 

v. INTEREST FOR BIBLICAL STUDENTS.—The 
chief points of interest are two—(1) the concep- 
tion of the firmament (as the abode of evil spirits), 
and of the seven heavens; (2) the use of the 
name ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title. If these 
features could be regarded as directly derived 
from Jewish sources, without the intervention of 
the NT writings, they would be important illustra- 
tions of the language of St. Paul (Eph 1? 6%, 
2 Co 1274, also Eph 15). But on the whole it is 
probable that the apostle’s language was familiar 
to the writer, and was regarded by him as giving 
a kind of sanction to his conceptions, if it did not 
actually form their starting-point. 

1, For the conception of the seven heavens the 
student may refer to Mr. Charles’ introduction to 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, p. xxxff. Our 
author’s idea of the seven heavens differs from 
other descriptions in that he introduces no physical 
phenomena (as, ¢.g., ice and snow, sun and moon, 
paradise, ete.) by way of differentiating them. 
Tradition has supplied him with nothing but the 
bare number of seven, and he distinguishes one 
from another only by a constantly increasing 
glory. On the other hand, he is unwilling to place 
any element of evil in any of the heavens, and 
hence he introduces the firmament as between 
the earth and the first heaven, so as to find a 
dwelling-place for the Satanic powers of the air. 
Perhaps his own main interest lay in the exposi- 
tion of the idea that the descent of the Beloved 
escaped the notice of the dwellers in the lower 
heavens, in the firmament, and on the earth. 
This idea was found in St. Paul’s language in 
1 Co 28 ‘the hidden wisdom . . . which none of 
the rulers of this age knew; for, if they had known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.’ ‘The rulers of this age’ are the powers of 
the firmament in our book; and the title ‘the 
Lord of Glory’ also occursin it. The same thought 
is found in the well-known words of Ignatius (ad 
Eph. 19): kal abe rov dpxovra rot alévos rovrov 7 
mapbevia Maplas kal 6 Toxerds adrijs, ouolws Kal o 
Odvaros Tod Kuplov. 

2. The name of the Messiah in every part of 
this book is ‘the Beloved.’ There is some ground 
for thinking that this was a pre-Christian Messianic 
title. For (1) it is used in the OT (6 jyamrnpévos, 
LXX) as a title of Israel ; e.g. Dt 32! 33° 76, where 
it renders ‘Jeshurun,’ as it does also in Is 44?; 
again in Is 5, 6 qyamnuévos and 6 dyamnrés render 
+7 and 77 respectively. It was natural, therefore, 
that, like the titles ‘Servant’ and ‘Elect,’ it 
should be transferred from the people to the 
Messiah. (2) At the period when the Gospels 
were written ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were 
practically interchangeable terms, for Mt writes 
6 dyamnrds pov (121%) in citing Is 421, where the Heb. 
is "yma (LXX 6 ékAexrds pov); and Lk (9*) substi- 
tutes 6 éxAedeyudvos for 6 dyamynrés in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. (3) These two 
substitutions suggest that, whatever may have 
been the original meaning of the phrase 6 vids 
pou 6 dyamnrés (Mk 11 97), both Mt and Lk regarded 
6 dyamrnrbs as a separate title, and not as an 
epithet of vids ; and it is interesting to note that 
the Old Syriac version emphasized this distinction 
by rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved.’ (4) In 
Eph 19 St. Paul uses ¢ 7@ iyarnuévy as equivalent 


to é€v re Xpior@ in a context in which he is de- 
signedly using terms derived from Jewish sources. 
(5) Certain passages of the LXX where 6 dyaryrés 
occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as 
Messianic (Ps 44 (45) tet., Zec 12!°). (6) Lastly, 
we have several passages in early Christian writ- 
ings in which 6 jyarnuévos is used as a title of 
Christ, ¢.g. Barn. 3°4%- § ; cf. Clem. Rom. 59?:8 ; Ign. 
Smyrn. inser.; Herm. Sim. 1X. xii.5; Acts of Thecla, 
c. 1; 6 dyamrnrés is also used, but usually with vids 
or tats (Herm. Sim. V. ii. 6; Mart. Polyc. 14; Ep. 
ad Diogn.8; Acts of Thecla, c. 24; in the last three 
cases ina liturgical formula). It is difficult to sup- 
pose that in all these instances from Christian 
writings the title (esp. in the form 6 #7yarnuévos) 
has for its only source the NT. And in particular 
the persistent use of 6 dyamyrés in the present book 
suggests that the writer must have thought its 
introduction consistent with verisimilitude in a 
work which sought to be regarded as an ancient 
Jewish prophecy of Christ. 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

ISCAH (720:,’leoxd,etym. uncertain).—A daughter 
of Haran and sister of Milcah, Gn 11% (J). This 
is the only passage in OT where she is mentioned. 
There is no probability (see Dillm. ad Joc.) in the 
identification of Iscah with Sarai (Jos. Anf. I. vi. 5, 
Targ. Jon., Talm., Ephraem, Jerome, Rashi, etc.), 
and little warrant for the conjecture of Ewald 
(HT i. 313) that she was the wife of Lot. 


ISCARIOT.—See JupDAS ISCARIOT. 


ISDAEL (‘Icdayd), 1 Es 5*.—In Ezr 2°°, Neh 758, 
GIDDEL. The form is probably due to corruption 
of the Greek, TEAAHA being read as ICAAHA. 


ISHBAH (nav:).—A Judahite, the ‘father’ of 
Eshtemoa, 1 Ch 417. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHBAK (p3v:).—A son of Abraham by Keturah, 
Gn 25=1Ch 1°. In Gn the LXX has, A TeoBdx 
(so Luc.), D’IecBovxn, E Ilecéx, in 1 Ch B ZoBdx, A 
*TecBéx. The tribe of which he is the eponym 
is somewhat uncertain, although Frd. Delitzsch 
(ZSKF ii. 92) identifies it with Jasbuk of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where it is mentioned as a 
land (mat) whose king was allied with Sangara 
(Shamgar?) of Gargamis (Carchemish) and others 
against Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser Il. (c. 
859 B.c.). Dillmann and Delitzsch point out that 
the name has nothing to do with Shandak in the 
Jebel esh-Shera, which is not heard of till the time 
of the Crusades. 


ISHBI-BENOB.—One of the four Philistines of 
the giant stock who were slain by the mighty men 
of David (2 S 21-1"), See, however, GOB. 


ISHBOSHETH (nva-v-x), who disputed the throne 
of Israel with David for about seven years, was 
the fourth son of Saul (1 Ch 8* 9%). His real name 
as preserved by the Chronicler was Eshbaal or 
Ishbaal (bys ‘man of Baal’), but he is better 
known to us by the name Ishbosheth (nvav's ‘man 
of the shameful thing’), which he bears in 2S 28 and 
elsewhere. This double nomenclature is easily 
explained. Baal is most familiar to us as the 
name of a Tyrian or Phen. divinity, but in its 
primary meaning of ‘lord’ it was the designation 
applied by the N. Shemites each to their own 
particular deity, and we know that at one time 
it was a frequent appellation even of the God of 
Israel (Hos 22°17), It isin this way that we must 
explain its use by Saul in naming his sons, for, 
whatever faults may be chargeable against the 
first king of Israel, he was certainly no idolater. 
In later times, when Baal had come to be regarded 
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as a heathenish name, the words of Ex 23" ‘Make 
no mention of the name of other gods,’ were inter- 
preted so literally that in reading, and finally in 
writing, Bosheth (‘the shameful thing’) was 
frequently substituted for Baal. (The text of 
Samuel must, according to Wildeboer, Litt. d. 
AT 82, have escaped this alteration till after 
B.C. 250, the date at which the Chronicler still 
found the original name Ishbaal written there). 
As Hosea apparently means to express his con- 
tempt for the impure worship of the N. kingdom 
by substituting (Hos 4% 5° 10°) Bethaven ‘house 
of idolatry’ for Bethel ‘house of God,’ for a 
similar reason the Jerubbaal of Jg 6” is replaced 
in 2S 117 by Jerubbesheth. In like manner the 
name of Jonathan’s son was not Mephibosheth but 
Meribbaal. In this case also it is the Chronicler 
that has preserved the true name (cf. 2S 44 with 
1 Ch 8% 9%), The offensive component Baal was 
occasionally got rid of in a different way. In 
1S 14” the name of one of Saul’s sons appears as 
Ishvi (vw), in which Wellhausen, followed by 
Budde (Richt wu. Sam. 207), sees a corruption of 
Ishjo (ws) or Ishjahu. This is supported by the 
LXX (Luc.)’Iecotov. In this instance the word Baal, 
instead of being degraded to Bosheth, is trans- 
figured into one of the forms of the name J”, and 
the ‘man of Baal’ (Ishbaal) becomes the ‘man of 
J”? (Ishjahu). On the same principle, David’s son 
Beeliada (1 Ch 147) appears in 2S 5% as Hliada 
(Benzinger, Heb. Archdol. 152). 

According to 18 31’, Saul’s three eldest sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchi-shua fell with 
their father upon Mt. Gilboa. David’s sovereignty 
was thereupon acknowledged by the men of Judah ; 
but Abner,who had been Saul’s general, remained 
faithful to the cause of his master and kinsman, 
and under his directions Ishbosheth was proclaimed 
king at Mahanaim on the E. side of the Jordan. 
This locality was probably selected by Abner as 
his headquarters, because the land of Israel proper 
was completely overrun by the Philistines. Pre- 
sently the men of David, under the command of 
Joab, encountered those of I., commanded by 
Abner, at Gibeon (25 2). It was agreed to abide 
the issue of a combat between twelve champions 
selected on either side, but this proved indecisive, 
as all the twenty-four fell mortally wounded. A 
general engagement now ensued in which Abner’s 
forces were completely routed. Some time there- 
after I. had the misfortune to give deadly offence 
to Abner. Having detected his general in an 
intrigue with Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, he re- 
proached him with what, according to the usages 
of the time, amounted to an act of treason 
(2S 3°). Abner hotly resented such treatment, 
and declared his intention of transferring his 
allegiance to David. The full accomplishment of 
his purpose was, indeed, prevented by Joab,who, in 
order to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
treacherously murdered Abner on the occasion of 
his visit to David in Hebron. The cause of I., 
weak before, was hopelessly ruined by the defec- 
tion and death of its chief supporter, and the 
unfortunate claimant of his father’s throne was 
not long afterwards murdered by two of his officers 
(2S 457). The details of the crime are obscured by 
the rendering of AV and text of RV, although they 
are correctly given in the margin of the latter, 
which follows the Sept. That the latter is here to 
be preferred to the MT needs no proof (see W. R. 
Smith, OT/C? 82). Instead of the unintelligible 
language and meaningless repetitions of vv. ", we 
read, ‘ And lo, the woman that kept the door was 
cleaning wheat, and she slumbered and slept, and 
the brothers Rechab and Baanah passed in un- 
observed and came into the house as Ishbosheth 
lay upon his bed, and they smote him and slew 
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him,’ etc. The assassins came to David with the 
head of their victim ; but, instead of receiving the 
reward they expected, they were overwhelmed” 
with reproaches and condemned to instant death 
(2S 4932), This was the turning-point in the 
fortunes of David, who, although he had no com- 
plicity in the assassination, could not help pro- 
fiting from the death of his rival. Seeing that he 
was the only possible leader against the Philistines, 
the whole nation of Israel now offered him their 
allegiance, and shortly thereafter he was able 
vastly to strengthen his position by wresting from 
the Jebusites the sivonebold of Jerusalem, which 
city was henceforward the capital of the kingdom. 

2. Ishbosheth (i.¢. Ishbaal) should also prob. be 
read in 2 S 238 for Josheb-basshebeth (wh. see). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ISHHOD (77x ‘man of majesty’).—A Manass- 

ite, 1 Ch 7}8(AV Ishod). See GENEALOGY. 


ISHI (yy: ‘salutary ’).—1. A Jerahmeelite, 
1Ch 2%, 2, A Judahite chief, 1Ch 4% 3. A 
chief of East Manasseh, 1 Ch 54%. 4 One of the 
captains of the 500 men of the tribe of Simeon 
(which see) who smote the Amalekites at Mt. Seir, 
1Ch 4”, See GENEALOGY, II. 5, IV. 11, 57, VII.? 8. 


ISHI (‘vs ‘my husband,’ LXX 6 dynp pov).—The 
name which Hosea (2!*) recommends Israel to apply 
to J” instead of Baali, ‘my lord’ (see HOSEA, and 
cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 171, 408 f.). 


ISHMA (nx>wv:).—One of the sons (ace. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 4%. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHMAEL (5xype ‘God heareth,’ or better, 
‘May God hear’*).—The son of Abraham, by his 
concubine Hagar. The history of Ishmael is con- 
tained in parts of Gn 16. 17. 218! 25—chapters of 
which 16 5.6.16 )7, 95/-Ua-12-17 belong to E,) the 
rest (so far as it relates to Ishmael) belonging to 
J (ch. 16) or E (ch. 21). Sarah was barren (Gn 
16!) ; so, In accordance with the manners of the age 
(cf. 30° 9, also 2274, Ex 2178), she gives Abraham 
her handmaid Hagar, an Egyptian, as his concu- 
bine, in the hope that she may be ‘builded up 
from her’ (162), 7.e. obtain a family by her t—viz. 
yy adopting Hagar’s offspring as her own. When 

agar saw that she had conceived, a womanly 
feeling of superiority took possession of her, and 
she ‘despised’ Sarah (cf. 1S 1°), who forthwith 
complains reproachfully to her husband, uttering 
the eanrive | wish that the indignity done to her 
may be visited upon him, and appealing to Jehovah 
to Judge whether he is not to blame for permitting 
it. Abraham replies that Hagar is Sarah’s slave, 
and she can do to her as she pleases. She accord- 
ingly ‘deals hardly ’ with her, Jit. ‘humbles’ her,t 
viz. by imposing upon her hard or degrading work, 
from which Hagar seeks refuge by flight (1646). 
Hagar was an Egyptian: so she naturally fled in: 
the direction of Egypt; and there, in the wilder- 
ness, by ‘the spring on the way to Shur’—the 
spring known afterwards (v.™) as the well Beer- 
lahai-roi, and jdentified by many § with Muweilih, 
a watering-place about 25 miles W.N.W. of ‘Ain 
Kadis, on the caravan route between Hebron and 


* The name occurs also in early Bab. as that of a slave from 
the land of ‘Martu’ or the Amorites (Thureau Dangin, Rev. 
a’ Assyr., 1897, p. 78) and in Minean (Hommel, Siid.-Arab. 
Chrestomathie, 117, 135). 

+ The expression, as 308. For the family being represented 

under the figure of a house, cf. Ru 411, Dt 259, Ex 121, 
_ tSee especially, on the word here used, Rahlfs, "3 und 13y 
in den Psalmen (1892), p. 67 ff. (with numerous illustrations 
from Arabic); more briefly, Driver, Deut. p. 246. Of. Gn 3150 
(‘afflict’), 

§ See Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, p. 64, and cf. Dillm. 
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Egypt—the angel of J” ‘found’ her. He addresses 
to her three words (16%): firstly, bidding her 
return to her mistress, and ‘humble herself’ * 
under her hands; secondly, encouraging her to 
take this step by the promise of a numerous seed ; 
and thirdly, fixing in anticipation the name and char- 
acter of her future son: ‘thou shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because Jehovah hath heard thy affliction. 
And he shall be a wild-ass of a man, his hand being 
against all, and the hand of all being against him : 
and in front of all his brethren he shall dwell.’ 
The wild-ass is a wayward, intractable creature, 
whose home is the prairie (see the description in 
Job 39°8; and cf. Hos 8° ‘going alone wilfully aye 
Ishmael, like many of the other characters in Gn, 
is an impersonation of his descendants ; and the nar- 
rator draws here a true and picturesque description 
of the Bedawis,+ and of the life led by them to the 
present day: now, as ever, they are the free and 
independent sons of the desert, owning no authority 
save that of their own chief, reckless of life, if 
occasion demands it, ever ready to plunder the 
hapless traveller who ventures without permission 
within their domain. The tribes whom the He- 
brews thus regarded as descended from Ishmael, 
dwelt partly, it seems, on the S. of Canaan; but 
in the main, as the words ‘in the front of all his 
brethren’ (so 2518», cf. v.6) imply,t their home was 
on the east of Israel and Edom (see below). 

The next allusion to Ishmael is in ch. 17 (P), 
where, after the promise of a son to Sarah, Abra- 
ham, incredulous, and still resting his hopes upon 
Ishmael, utters the entreaty on his behalf (1718), 
‘Oh that Ishmael might live before thee!’§ In 
reply, God reaffirms His promise to Sarah, but adds 
(with a play on his name), ‘And as for Ishmael, J 
have heard thee: behold, I have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him 
exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, and I 
will make him into a great nation’ (17°; see 2512-1), 
And at the end of the chapter, it is stated that 
Ishmael, being 13 years old (cf. 17% with 16}%, 
both P), was circumcised, together with the other 
male members of Abraham’s household. 

We again hear of Ishmael some three years 
afterwards, when Isaac was weaned|| (218?! E). 
Sarah ‘saw the son of Hagar, the Egyptian, whom 
she had borne unto Abraham, playing,’ or sporting, 
gesting (1914 268, Ex 32°, Jg 1675); her maternal 
jealousy is excited ; she asecond time appeals to her 
husband, and bids him, with some peremptoriness, 
‘cast out’ both Ishmael and his slave-mother. Abra- 
ham, though resenting this demand,—for Ishmael 
was his firstborn, and had obviously also (note ‘on 
account of his son’) won his affection,—is neverthe- 
less encouraged by God—as may be inferred from 
y.44, in a nocturnal vision or dream—to yield to it: 
Abraham’s genuine ‘seed,’ the inheritors of the 
promises, are to be in Isaac’s line; and national 
greatness elsewhere is in store for Ishmael also. 
Resigned by these thoughts to the loss of his son, 
he sends him away with his mother, giving them 
a modicum of provision to support them on their 
journey. They wander to and fro over the dry and 
stony soil of the desert about Beersheba until their 
water is exhausted; Hagar then, faint and 


* The same word (in the reflexive conj.) as in v.%. 

+ Arab. bedawi (also bedawi), a dweller in the badw or open 
plain, opp. to the ’ah/ ul-hadari, or dwellers in fixed localities 
(ning): see Lane Arab. Lex. pp. 171, 172, 589. 

t In accordance with the general sense of the expression : see 
e.g. 1 K 117, Zec 144. 

§ i.e. under thy eye and care ; cf. Hos 62, Jer 3020, Is 532, 

| Which may not have been till he was two, or even three 
years old (2 Mac 727). , aa ee 

LXX wrelCovre (adding werd "Ioukx rod vied adrys), Vulg. 
ludentem, Onk. 3m (So 269, Jg 1625). The rend. ‘mocking’ 
is uncertain, though pny has certainly this sense when followed 


by the prep. 3 (at or against), 3914. 17. 


desperate, flings the child down under the shade 
of one of the bushes, and seats herself sadly some 
little way off, not wishing to look upon the death 
of her son. But God ‘heard’ the voice of the 
crying child—the word is evidently chosen with 
allusion to the name Ishmael, even if it be not 
intended as an explanation of its origin (cf. 16" 
[J], 17° [P}) *,—called out to his mother, reassured 
her witha fresh promise (see 16!) of Ishmael’s future 
greatness, and showed her a well of water, which 
enabled her to revive the dying lad. Ishmael grew 
up, made his home in the wilderness on the 8. of 
Canaan, and became famous as an archer. His 
wife, it is added, like his mother, was an 
Egyptian. 

The only other incidents of Ishmael’s life which 
are mentioned, are that he and Isaac buried their 
father after his death (25° P), and that he himself 
died at the age of 127 (2517 P). 

Two expressions in ch. 21 deserve to be briefly commented 
upon. 

(@) poy in v.9 was a word which lent itself readily to Hag- 
gadistic expositions. R. Akiba (on account of its use in Gn 
3914.17) supposed it to refer to Ishmael’s unchastity, R. 
Ishmael (on account of its use in Ex 326) to his devotion to 
idolatry ; other Rabbis (on account of the use of pny in 2S 214, 
Pr 2619) to attempts made by him to shoot his brother (Bereshith 
Rabba, ad loc., p. 254. in Wunsche’s translation ; the second 
explanation also in Jer. Quest. ad Gen., and in Targ. Pseud-Jon. 
adloc.). There were also other stories current among the later 
Jews respecting Ishmael’s insolence towards his brother, his 
disputes with him concerning the birthright, etc: see Beer, 
Leben Abraham's nach Aufassung der jiid. Sage, pp. 49 ff. (where 
other Haggadistic expansions of the narrative of Ishmael’s ex- 
pulsion are also given), 57,61. St. Paul, in Gal 429 @d/wxé«»), 
follows some of these later traditions. 

(2) ‘ Flung’ (powin) in v.15 clearly implies that hitherto 
Ishmael had been carved by his mother, although according to 1616 
215. 8 he must have been 15 years old, if not more (see preced. col. 
and note ||). Attempts have been made to remove the inconsis- 
tency : but it is in reality similar to the one in 12. (as well as 
others occurring in other parts of Gn); 1616 215, the passages 
which fix the age of Ishmael, belong to P, whereas the present 
narrative belongs to a different writer, E, who took a different 
view of the chronology, and pictured Ishmael as still an infant 
(cf. v.20 ‘and he grew up’). 

The twelve ‘ princes’ begotten by Ishmael (17°), 
or, in other words, the twelve eponymous ancestors 
of the tribes who were reputed to be descended 
from him, are enumerated in 2517-16 (P): Nebaioth, 
Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma’, Dumah, Massa, 
Hadad, Téma, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah. The 
first two of these are mentioned several times be- 
sides in the OT, chiefly as wealthy pastoral or 
trading tribes (Jer 49*-*, Is 60’, Ezk 27”); cf. Is 424, 
Jer 2, Ca 15, Ps 120°), Kedar also (Is 21!") as 
famous for its archers (cf. Gn 21); Téma (about 
250 miles S.E. of Edom) is mentioned Is 21%, Jer 
25%, Job 6: Jetur and Naphish appear from 1 Ch 
5! to have been neighbours of Reuben on the E. 
of Jordan; the former in later days moved north- 
wards, and are known in the Roman age as the 
wild and predatory mountain-tribe of Itureeans, 
skilled likewise in the use of the bow; for further 
particulars see the separate names in this Diction- 
ary.t The home of Ishmael himself is in Gn 217! 
the wilderness of Paran, on the S. of Canaan, and 
no doubt there were Ishmaelites in that neighbour- 
hood;+ but the general situation of the tribes 
descended from him was unquestionably on the 
east of Palestine, Edom, and the Gulf of Akabah, 
in agreement with the expression in 164 and 25'*> 
(cf. v.®) in the front of all his brethren’: some of 
these tribes (2516) dwelt in fixed villages (nixyq, cf. 

* Of. the threefold allusion to the meaning of ‘Isaac,’ 1717 
(P), 1812-13 (J), 216(E); see p. 485, No. 8. : 

+ Of. also Ed. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. Arabiens 
(1890), ii. 438 ff. “ 

t The terms of 25184 ‘And they dwelt from Havilah (prob- 
ably north-east Arabia) unto Shur that is in front of Egypt, 
would include the wilderness of Paran. The well (and sanctu- 
ary ?) of Beer-lahai-roi may have been a common meeting-place 
for Ishmaelites and Israelites, at which the old traditions about 
Ishmael were recounted and kept alive (cf. Stade, ZA W, 1881, 


p. 348 f.). 
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the ‘villages’ of Kedar, Is 42), others in nim», a 
peculiar word, denoting, as it seems, the temporary 
circular encampments of nomad tribes (cf. Nu 31”, 
Ezk 254).* A daughter of Ishmael is also men- 
tioned, as married by Esau, in Gn 28° (where she 
is called Mahalath) and 36° (where her name is 
given as Basemath); no doubt this statement 
points to the fact that certain Edomite clans (see 
363, compared with y.‘) had in them an admixture 
of Ishmaelite blood. 

Ishmaelites are mentioned by J in Gn 37% % 28 
39} (a caravan of Ishmaelites carrying gums from 
Gilead to Egypt, to whom Joseph is sold by his 
brethren: the parallel narrative of E speaks of 
Midianites, 3778: **), Jg 8% (where, as the term is 
applied to Midianites, who belonged to a different 
branch of the Abrahamide, Gn 254, it seems to be 
used in a generalized sense, ‘not of race, but of 
mode of life,’ to denote itinerant caravan-traders 
in general), Ps 83°; and individual Ishmaelites 
are named in 1 Ch 2" (Jether, ‘Amasa’s father: 
read accordingly in 28 17%), 278° (Obil, superin- 
tendent of David’s camels). 

The Hebrews classified their neighbours genea- 
logically according to the nearer or more distant 
relationship in which they were regarded as stand- 
ing towards themselves. The Edomites were most 
closely related to them: they were accordingly 
the descendants of Esau, the twin-brother of their 
own immediate ancestor, Jacob. Moab and Am- 
mon were descended from Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
To Nahor, Abraham’s brother, are traced twelve 
Aramean tribes,—eight to a wife, Milcah, and 
four to a concubine, Re‘umah (22-4), Six tribes 
(one being Midian), and several sub-tribes, are the 
descendants of Abraham, though not by Sarah, 
the mother of Isaac, or by Hagar, but by a concu- 
bine, Keturah (25'4). And here twelve tribes, 
spread over different parts of N. Arabia and the 
country E. of Israel, are traced to Abraham, 
through a ‘handmaid,’ Hagar, holding an inter- 
mediate position between Sarah and Keturah.t+ 
Teton calireonlectione, similarities of language or 
civilization,t or other characteristics, the exact 
nature of which we cannot in every case deter- 
mine, must have guided the Hebrew genealogists 
in thus forming ethnic groups, and defining the 
precise position occupied by each in relation to 
Israel. The Ishmaelites, being referred to Abra- 
ham himself, must have been regarded as belong- 
ing to an ancient stock, and evidently (cf. 177° 21}8 ‘a 
great nation’) enjoyed a reputation among the 
Hebrews, though at the same time some inferiority 
was implied in the fact that their ancestor was 
Abraham’s son, not by his legitimate wife, but by 
a ‘handmaid’: the fact that Ishmael’s mother and 
wife were both Egyptian shows, further, that his 
descendants were considered to have Egyptian 
blood in their veins.§ At a much later date, 
Ishmael was connected vaguely with Arabia in 
general : || Mohammed was supposed to have been 


* The word for ‘nations’ in Gn 2516 is also a peculiar one 
(MPR), more Arabic (wmmeh) or Aramaic (Ezr 410, and often in 
Dn; cf. in late Heb. Ps 1171) than Hebrew (Nu 2515, also P, ‘a 
head of the peoples, or clans, of a father’s house [t.e. of a family] 
in Midian’), and no doubt adopted here as the technical term 
used properly of the Ishmaelite tribes. 

+ The recurrence of the numbers 6 and 12 in these tribal 
systems is an indication that they were to some extent formed 
artificially. 

t In the case of Moab, we know, for instance, that its lan- 
guage differed only dialectically from Hebrew. 

§ Burton (£/-Medinah and Mecca, 1855, i. 213f., cf. iii, 31 £.) 
remarks on the palpably Egyptian physiognomy of some of the 
Bedawi clans of Sinai, and quotes Gn 2121. Whether this was the 
case in ancient times, we do not know; but it is perhaps worth 
remembering that the Sinaitic peninsula was for long owned and 
garrisoned by the Egyptians, who worked in it mines of tur- 
quoise and copper (Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 349-358). 

|| Josephus (Ant. 1, xii. 2) even calls him the zrierns rod EOvovs 
tay ApdGwy, 


descended from him through Kedar ;* he is men- 
tioned several times in the Kor’an, and is said to 
have assisted his father in the construction of the 
Ka'bah at Mecca.t In the OT, however, it is 
important to observe, Ishmael is hardly at all 
associated with what we term ‘Arabia’: the 
‘ Arabian’ peninsula peel | phe in the ex- 
treme South, as Hadramaut and Sheba) is peopled 
by the Joktanide (descendants of Joktan, son of 
Abraham’s sixth ancestor, ‘‘Eber,’ and _conse- 

uently much less closely connected with Israel), 
dn 10-81; the Ishmaelites are entirely distinct 
from these, and are limited to certain specified 
tribes, living almost entirely on the N. and N.W. 
of the Joktanide.g The circumcision of Ishmael 
at the age of 13 (Gn 17”) is in all probability in- 
tended as an explanation of the need opie 
custom among the Ishmaelite tribes. ireum- 
cision has for long been practised by the ‘ Arabs’ ; 
but it is commonly performed among them at a 
much later age than was customary with the 
Jews :|| according to Eus. Prep. Ev. Vi. xi. 49 it 
was performed in the 13th year by of "IopanNirac 
ol xara Thy ApaBlay, and so according to Jos. Ant. 
I. xii. 2 by the” Apafes. 

The personality of Ishmael must be estimated 
similarly to that of the other patriarchs (ef. vol. i. 
p. 15f. ; vol. ii. p. 533 ff.).1 Itis most reasonable to 
regard him as a historical character, but a character 
who at the same time was idealized, and whose 
biography, as told in the Book of Genesis, was 
coloured in some of its features by the character- 
istics, or historical relations, of the tribes who 
were considered to be his descendants. The racial 
affinity of these tribes to Israel is clearly indicated 
in the Biblical narratives ; it is possible that the 
picture of Sarah’s jealous opposition to Hagar 
and her son reflects to some extent old racial 
rivalries and conflicts, which ended in these tribes 
being obliged to separate from the ancestors of 
the Israelites, though they secured a successful 
independence elsewhere. The human passions and 
interests of Sarah and Abraham, of Hagar and 
Ishmael, the promptings, partly of natural affection, 
partly of religious feeling, under which they act, 
and the manner in which the hand of Providence 
guides and moulds the destinies of men, are all 
portrayed with the vividness and psychological 
truth which is generally characteristic of the Book 
of Genesis. 

In Gal 47-51 the narrative of Ishmael and Isaac 
is expounded allegorically. Hagar and Sarah repre- 
sent the two covenants, the old and the new: 
Ishmael is the child after the flesh, born in 
bondage; Isaac is the child of promise, born in 
freedom: in the rivalries which arose between 
them, and ended in the triumph of the latter, 


* And so, in the medieval Jewish writers, bxypvi he 
and 7p [> both mean ‘ Arabic.’ 

+See T. P. Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v. 
shown at Mecca. 

tIn the OT ‘Arab’ is the name simply of a single com® 
paratively small tribe (above, vol. i. p. 135). 

§ The principal Bedawi tribes are spread also over the N. and 
N.W. of the Arabian Peninsula (see the Encycl. Brit.9 ii. 246-9); 
but it should be added, to preclude misunderstanding, that we 
cannot identify any of them specifically with the tribes con- 
nected in the OT with Ishmael: all that can be predicated is a 
general resemblance in their character and mode of life to the 
description in Gn 1612, 

|| Among the Bedawis of the Sinaitic Peninsula, for instance, 
at the age of 8 (Palmer, in the Ordnance Survey of the 
Pen. of Sinat, p. 59); among those of Arabia at the age of 5-6, 
but sometimes ten years later (Burton, J.c. iii. 81). Ibn Athir 
says that among the ancient Arabians the age was from 10 to 
15 years (Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arab. 319). 

{| Kuenen (Th7', May 1871, p. 296f.) and others regard Hagar 
and Ishmael as simply the eponymous ancestors of the tribes 
known as ‘HAGARENES,’ and ‘sons of Ishmael?’ or ¢ Ishmaelites,’ 
the narratives of Hagar’s flight and expulsion being suggested 
by the meaning of the names (cf. Arab. hajara, to flee; hejrah, 
flight), Cf. p. 534, notes. 
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St. Paul sees foreshadowed the conflict in the history 
of the nascent Church, the defeat of the spirit 
which clung to carnal ordinances, and the triumph 
of the spirit of freedom, which had the faith and 
the insight to see that such ordinances must pass 
away. The practical conclusion follows: let the 
Galatian converts ‘stand fast’ in the freedom 
in which Christ had set them, and not ‘be en- 
tangled again in a yoke’ of Jewish ordinances. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

ISHMAEL.—4. See preceding article. 2. One of 
the six sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul through 
Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 8% 94, 3, The 
father or ancestor of the Zebadiah who was ruler 
(vn) of the house of Judah in the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat, 2Ch19%. 4. The son of Jehohanan, one 
of the ‘ captains of hundreds,’ who assisted Jehoiada 
in restoring Jehoash to the throne of Judah, 2 Ch 
231, 5. A priest of the family of Pashhur, who 
was forced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%. In 1 Es 9” Ismael. 

6. Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of 
Elishama, a member of the royal house of David. 
See Jer 40-42, and the brief summary in 2 K 25-9, 
After the fall of Jerusalem, Ishmael was a com- 
mander of one of the bodies of Jewish troops 
which maintained their independence in the country 
districts. Nebuchadnezzar had appointed Gedaliah 
(wh. see), the son of Ahikam the protector of 
Jeremiah (Jer 26%), as governor of the remnants of 
the Jewish state, with his residence at Mizpah ; 
and one of his first cares was to attempt to restore 
confidence among the scattered inhabitants of the 
land, and to induce the remains of Zedekiah’s 
army to submit to the Babylonian conquerors. At 
first Gedaliah’s efforts met with a certain success. 
The captains of the Jewish forces, and Ishmael 
among the number, came to Mizpah, and made 
their submission to the new governor. Gedaliah, 
promising to use his influence with the Babylonians 
on their behalf, exhorted them to settle quietly in 
the cities they had occupied, and to gather in the 
harvest, which was then standing neglected in the 
fields (Jer 407). But the restoration of peace and 
good order in the desolated country of Judah was 
not in accordance with the wishes of Baalis, the 
king of Ammon, who doubtless saw an opportunity 
of extending his territory at the expense of his 
neighbours on the west. He found a willing tool 
in Ishmael, whom he commissioned to assassinate 
Gedaliah. Ishmael may have been actuated by a 
fanatical hatred against a fellow-countryman who 
had consented to acknowledge the Chaldean 
supremacy, or by jealousy of the preference given 
to Gedaliah over a member of the royal house. 
His designs, however, were not unknown; and 
Johanan the son of Kareah, and the other officers 
who had formerly acted with Ishmael but now 
supported Gedaliah, warned the latter of his 
danger. Gedaliah, unfortunately, would not listen 
to their warnings ; and when Johanan, seeing how 
disastrous the death of Gedaliah would be for all 
the Jews, offered to kill Ishmael vey, the 
governor refused to consent to the proposal, and 
declared that the charges made against Ishmael 
were only calumnies (20.17-16), 

In the seventh month, that is, about three 
months after the fall of Jerus. and two months 
after the destruction of the city, Ishmael with ten 
confederates came to Gedaliah at Mizpah.* Here 
they were hospitably entertained ; but during the 
meal rose up against their hosts, and murdered 
Gedaliah and all the Jewish and Chaldzan soldiers 
in his retinue. Ishmael must after this have 
gained possession of the town, for he succeeded in 
preventing any news of what had taken place from 


* In 411 the words 3527 °27) should be omitted; so LXX. 
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being published abroad. Two days later a party 
of eighty pilgrims from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria passed by Mizpah, with offerings which 
they intended to present at the ruined temple in 
Jerusalem. On account of the destruction of the 
sanctuary they were attired as mourners, with 
beards shaven, and clothes rent, and gashes on 
theirface and hands. With feigned grief * Ishmael 
went out to meet them, and invited them to visit 
Gedaliah at Mizpah. Once inside the city, they 
were put to death by Ishmael and his men. Ten 
of them, however, were able to ransom their lives 
by promising to deliver up the stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey which they had hidden in 
the fields. The corpses of the seventy murdered 
men were thrown into a great pit or cistern, 
which had been made by Asa at the time of his 
war with Baasha (cf. 1 K 15!-?2). The people of 
Mizpah, together with the royal princesses, who 
had been left by Nebuchadnezzar in charge of 
Gedaliah, Ishmael now treated as his prisoners, 
and attempted to carry them off to the country of 
the Ammonites (Jer 4111), But tidings of the 
events at Mizpah had reached Johanan ben- 
Kareah and his companions. They collected their 
troops and pursued after the fugitives, whom they 
overtook by the great pool of Gibeon, the scene of 
the fight between the men of Joab and of Abner 
(2S 212-16), The captives, among whom were the 
prophet Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch (ef. Jer 40° 
4218. 43%), gladly went over to the pursuing forces ; 
but Ishmael with eight of his men escaped to the 
Ammonites. The Jewish leaders, having failed to 
capture Ishmael, were now afraid of suffering the 
vengeance of the king of Babylon for the murder 
of his vassal Gedaliah. Accordingly they did not 
venture to return to Mizpah, but moved to the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, whence they sub- 
sequently fled to Egypt, in spite of the advice and 
warnings of Jeremiah (Jer 4111-43), A reference 
in Jer 52° to 745 persons who were carried captive 
to Babylon in the twenty-third year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.e. four years after the fall of Jerus., is 
perhaps to be connected with fresh measures taken 
against the Jews in consequence of the outrage of 
Ishmael. The murder of Gedaliah was kept in 
memory by a fast instituted in the seventh month 
(Zec 7° 8°), which is celebrated on the 3rd day of 
Tisri (Sept.-Oct.) H. A. WHITE. 


ISHMAIAH (:myov: ‘ J” hears’).—The ‘ruler’ of 
the tribe of Zebulun, 1 Ch 2779. 


ISHMERAI (79z, perh. for 712v ‘ J” keeps’).—A 
Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 88%. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHPAH (5v:).— The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8. See GENEALOGY, VIII. 11. 


ISHPAN (j=v:).—A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8”. 


ISHSECHEL, Ezr 8% RVm.—It is uncertain 
whether 52y wx is to be regarded as a proper name 
(cf. LXX dvip caydv A, dv. caxbx B), or should be tr* 
‘a man of discretion,’ so Luc. (dvijp cuverds) and RV; 
AV ‘aman of understanding,’ cf. 1 Es 8% d&vdpa(s) 
érioriuova(s). For the word 92y=discretion, intel- 
ligence, cf. 1S 25%, 1 Ch 2212, Pr 13% 16”, Ps 111° 
ete. The context leads us to expect the proper 
name of the representative of the sons of Mahli, 
and the order of the words is decidedly against 
the supposition that Sherebiah is meant, the con- 
junction having been inserted by mistake. With 
the name Ish-sechel we might compare Eshbaal, 
1 Ch 8%, Ishhod, 7b. 738. But such forms are rare, 

*In 416 LXX reads «dro ixopedovro xu} Exrasov, ‘they wept as 
they went,’ which Cornill adopts; but the change does not 


+ seem to be necessary. 
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and it is probable that there is some corruption in 
the text; the proper name may have fallen out 
before the complimentary designation, or may 
have been wrongly corrected into the present form 


Ish-sechel. Cf. Ryssel and Ryle, ad loc. 
H. A. WHITE. 
ISHVAH (nw: ‘resembling (his father)’).— 


Second son of Asher, Gn 46!” P, 1 Ch 7°. 


ISHVI (nv ‘resembling (his father)’).—1. Third 
son of Asher, Gn 461”, Nu 2644 P, 1 Ch 7*°: patron. 
Ishvites, Nu 26%. 2. Second son of Saul by 
Abinoam, 1S 14%. The orig. name may have been 
Very = dyavy = nvia-wy (Wellh. and Driver, ad Joc.). 


ISLAND, ISLE (’x, ox, vAcos, vnctov) is the tr. of 
a Heb. word which has a much wider significance. 
Its root-meaning is supposed to be habitable land, 
and in one passage (Is 42!) it means undoubtedly 
dry land, as opposed to water: ‘I will make the 
rivers islands, and I will dry up the pools’ (RV). 
Accordingly, some translators (Cheyne uniformly in 
Psalms, and in Deutero.-Isaiah frequently) render 
it lands or countries, with the maritime connota- 
tion entirely left out. In by far the greater 
number of passages, however, it signifies coastland 
—land either washed or surrounded by the sea, 
whether belonging to continents or islands. The 
idea of distance is usually contained in the word, 
either implicitly (Ps 971, Is 11! 42?°) or express] 
(Is 66%, Jer 31), although in Is 20° this isle 
plainly means the coastland of Canaan. The isles 
that are in the sea (Ezk 2618) are the coastlands, or 
island-like countries on the seaboard, which profited 
by the traffic of Tyre; and in one instance, judg- 
ing by the ivory and ebony which they had to 
exchange, many isles (Ezk 27%) may be East 
Africa or India. Usually, however, they are the 
islands and maritime countries to the West. The 
isles of the sea on which Ahasuerus laid tribute 
(Est 10!) are the Islands and Coastlands of the 
AXgean, in contrast to the inland countries of Asia, 
as apparently also are the isles (Dn 1138) of which 
‘the king of the North’ (11), Antiochus the 
Great, should ‘take many.’ The isles of the sea are 
elsewhere the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on the western seaboard, with which the 
people of Palestine traded in later times, as when 
Simon Maccabzeus (1 Mac 14° RV) ‘ took Joppa for 
a haven, and made it an entrance for the isles of the 
sea.’ The isics of EHlishah—one of the sons of 
Javan (Gn 10*)—which furnish blue and purple to 
the people of Tyre (Ezk 27’), may point to Elis 
and the Peloponnesus generally which produced 
those dyes. Lhe isles of the Gentiles (Gn 10°, Zeph 
21) are the distant coastlands of the Western 
Mediterranean. The isles are sometimes used in 
Ps, in Is, and in Jer to designate the West, some- 
times the distant West, in contrast to the East. 
Tarshish and the isles (Ps 72"), and Sheba and Seba, 
represent respectively the western and eastern 
boundaries of Messiah’s kingdom. The isles and 
the inhabitants thereof (Is 42"), and the isles of Kittim 
(Jer 2”) are joined with Kedar to signify all lands 
from west to east. There are references to in- 
dividual islands both in OT andin NT. The isles 
of Kittim (Jer 2”, Ezk 27°) are the coasts of Cyprus, 
but the name was used later for any Western mari- 
time people, as far even as Italy (Dn 11°, 1 Mac 12 
8°); the isle of Caphtor (Jer 474 margin; comp. Am 97, 
Dt 2%, Gn 10") is held to be Crete, although some 
authorities identify it with the coastland of the 
Delta; ‘the men of Dedan’ (Ezk 27") are in the 
LXX (B ‘Podtwy, A ’Apadiwv) called Rhodians (initial 
R being read instead of D), where the reference 
would be to the islanders of Rhodes, who were 
famous mariners; Tyre appears as an island 
(Is 23*), although the inhabitants of the isle may be 


the dwellers on the neighbouring seacoast of 
Phenicia. Cyprus (Ac 4%’ 134), Crete (Ac 27, Tit 
1), Cauda (Ac 27%, AV Clauda), Melita (Ac 28"), 
Patmos (Rev 1°), are islands mentioned in the NT. 
One reference, the island of the innocent (Job 22°), 
which for long puzzled translators and comment- 
ators, has disappeared in RV, where the rendering 
is him that is not innocent, the mistranslation having 
arisen from confusing i, the particle not (found in 
Ichabod, Jezebel), with 7, an island. The wild 
beasts of the island (Is 13” 244, Jer 1°) have also 
disappeared and been replaced by wolves, AV 
having mistaken the derivation of the word. 

See, further, G. A. Smith’s HGHL, pp. 135, 136, 
and the same author’s [saiah, vol. ii. pp. 109, 110. 

T. NICOL. 

ISMACHIAH (17:20: ‘ J” supports’).—A Levite in 
the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31". 

ISMAEL (’Icpdndos), 1 Es 9% —In Ezr 10” 
ISHMAEL. 


ISMAERUS (A Iopcnpos, B Ménpos, AV Omaerus), 
—1 Es 994=AMRAM (Mapet), Ezr 107+. 


ISRAEL, HISTORY OF.— 


i. The Name of the People. 
ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 
iii. The Land of Israel. 
iv. The Sources of the History. 
v. The History. 
1. The Origins. 
2. Israel under the Egyptians. 
3. The Exodus and the Wilderness. 
4, The Conquest of Canaan. 
5. The Transformation of Israel. 
6. The Undivided Kingdom. 
7. The Hundred Years’ War with Aram. 
8. The Tyranny of Asshur. 
9. The Fall and Exile of Judah. 
10. The Exile and the Return. 
11. The Greek Period. 

The object of this article is to give an outline of the political 
history of Israel, leaving the religious history (as far as possible) 
to be dealt with in the article on the Theology of the OT, to 
appear in a later volume of this Dictionary. A further object 
has been to call attention to the most important reconstruc- 
tions of parts of the history, which have been offered by recent 
critics, 


i. THE NAME.—(a) The people themselves called 
themselves in OT times $yi¥: Yisrael * (so also they 
are called by Mesha, Moabite Stone, lines 5, 7), 
or >NWw: ‘3a Béné Yrsrael. The latter form de- 
scribes the people as the descendants of an ancestor 
Israel (Jacob), Gn 43% 81 (J) ete. See JAcoB. In 
an inscription of Shalmaneser Il. (c. 854 B.c.) the 
name Si’Jai occurs coupled with the mention of 
Ahab. For the form Y-si-77’J read on the stele of 
Merenptah, see below, p. 509°. 

(6) Foreigners, and Israelites speaking of them- 
selves to foreigners, used the term 2» ‘JbAri, Gn 
3914-17 (J), Ex 16 2° (KE), 1S 4&2 13! 144" The 
name is found in Tacitus (Hist. v. 2, ‘ Hebreeasque 
terras’; cf. Gn 40% ‘the land of the Hebrews’) 
and in Jos. in referring to the language (Ant. I. 
i. 1, 2, Bekker) and to the people (Ané. VI. v. 3, 
vu. iv. 1, Bekker). No satisfactory explanation 
of ‘Jbhri can be given. It may be connected with 
the Hber of Gn 10*!-*5; it will then be the desig- 
nation of several other peoples besides Israel. 
Again, it m&y be the adjective corresponding to 
the substantive 72» ‘Hbher ‘ other side,’ ‘ beyond’ ; 
Is 7° ‘beyond the river,’ 91 [8°° Heb.] ‘beyond 
Jordan,’ Jer 25° ‘beyond the sea.’ It would seem 
from these examples that ‘Jbhri (Hebrew) desig- 
nated the Israelites as not autochthonous, but as 
intruders in Canaan from some land ‘beyond’; 
ef. Gn 143 where Abram the Hebrew (the new 


* The name Israel appears to mean ‘God persists or perse- 
veres’ (see JaAcoB, p. 5302) rather than ‘God strives’ in the 
sense of contends (‘es streitet Gott,’ Nestle, Higennamen, 60), 
or ‘El’s warrior’ (Ges., Ewald, Kautzsch). 
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comer, 7 zepdry, LXX) is distinguished from 
Mamre the Amorite (the old inhabitant). See 
HEBREW. 

(c) *Iovdatos or ‘Judzeus’ (‘Jew’) was the term 
used by classical writers, and in part by Jos. 
(¢.g. Ant. VII. iv. 1, ‘David 6 réy “Tovdalwy Basi- 
devs”) in referring even to ancient times. This 
use is due, of course, to the great part played by 
the tribe of Judah and the city of Jerusalem in 
the post-exilic history of the people. See JEw. 

il. THE NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ISRAEL. 
—The character of the ancient Israelites as a 
nation may be gathered partly from their history, 
partly from a study of the facts of their history 
in the light of the characteristics of the modern 
Bedawin. The Israelites entered Canaan as 
nomads, and displayed, at least in the earlier 
period, most of the virtues and vices of tent- 
dwellers. They seem to have been content with 
the simple conditions of life under which the 
Bedawin live ; and to have been but little attracted 
by the civilization (as distinguished from the flesh- 
pots) of Egypt, or by the culture (as distinguished 
from the idolatry) of Canaan. Their ideal was 
that of the shepherd (Gn 46%°4 J), which does 
not in practice exclude such simple agriculture 
as the care of a few date palms (as among the 
modern Arabs), or the raising of a few scattered 
crops of cereals (as among the Zulus before 1878). 
The Israelites, as revealed in their earliest litera- 
ture, appear as brave, adventurous, crafty, treach- 
erous, and vengeful in war and enmity (the careers 
of Gideon, David, and Joab illustrate these char- 
acteristics); pure in point of sexual morality 
within the limits of the polygamy allowed to 
all Eastern peoples (cf. Gn 399, 2S 12114; ef. also 
the laws Ex 201’, and note especially the wide 
scope of the language used, 217"); strong in 
loyalty to the clan and correspondingly weak in 
national cohesion (see Judges and 1 and 2 Samuel, 
passim). The mercantile aptitude shown by Israel 
so much in modern times is alluded to even by 
Hosea (127: 8=8- 9 Heb.) and Amos (84-5), with further 
allusion to cheating and fraud. Possibly Israel 
first learned successful trading from the Canaan- 
ites (ef. Hos 127 RVm), but it is more probable 
that they had already practised it in their nomad 
period, for the nomads too were merchants, Gn 
37% ‘Ishmaelites’ J, and *5 ‘Midianites’ E, Ezk 
27), 

In matters of thought the Israelites were not 
speculative, nor systematic. They realized, in a 
way the Greeks never realized, that some things 
were too high for them. God’s government of 
the world (assumed as existing by all but perhaps 
the latest thinkers) offered the chief problems of 
their philosophy. ‘Why do the wicked prosper?’ 
was perhaps the chief question of the Hebrew 
‘philosophers.’ Hebrew thought was occupied 
with the practical problems of religion. 

And here it must be said that the Israelite 
(unlike the nomad) was profoundly religious. The 
modern Bedawy, as described, e.g., by Doughty 
(Arabia Deserta, passim), has little sense of the 
moral claims of religion, though the name of 
Allah is constantly on his lips. The Hebrews, 
on the contrary, endured (sometimes well, some- 
times, indeed, ill) the yoke of a faith which made 
strict demands upon them for a morality higher 
than that of their neighbours (ef. Nowack, Hebd. 
Archiologie, i. 101, 103). 

iii. THE LAND oF IsRAEL.—Although Israel was 
to be ‘a peculiar treasure,’ 75:9 ségullah, Ex 19° E, 
‘a special people’ (7530 DY ‘am séqullah, RV ‘a 
peculiar people’) Dt 7%, the nation as a whole could 
not be isolated from other nations. Its home, 
Palestine, held an important place among the 
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connecting Northern Syria and (through Northern 
Syria) the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris 
with Egypt ran along the coast of Palestine; and 
though this road passed for the most part through 
Philistine territory, its traffic must have had a 
great material and moral influence on Israel, 
whose borders lay so near it. East of Jordan ran 
the great road which connected Damascus with 
the head of the gulf of Akabah, and with the West 
Coast of Arabia. This road, again (if it corre- 
sponded at all with the modern Derbd el-Hajj, i.e. 
the Pilgrim Road to Mecca), lay for the most part 
outside Israelite territory, but its nearness to 
Gilead for some 60 miles of its length must have 
exercised an important influence on the two and a 
half tribes east of Jordan. Towards the North 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon, now crossed by a 
railway, was traversed by a road which connected 
Damascus with the cities of the coast, ultimately 
with Tyre itself and with the Western lands 
beyond the Mediterranean. 

With a land thus placed, Israel could not remain - 
untouched by the movements of the great powers 
of Western Asia. If the Aramzeans of Damascus 
wished to develop their trade on the Tyrian 
coast, or to find a new outlet for merchandise on 
the Red Sea, they were bound to make treaties— 
or war—with Israel. If the Empire of the 
Euphrates Valley (Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian 
in succession) wished to crown its conquests with 
the possession of the Nile, the passage of its 
armies must mean for Israel terror and spoiling, 
even if a formal submission and a seasonable pay- 
ment of tribute should avert for a time worse 
mischief. Lastly, when Egypt desired to keep 
war off her own frontiers, it was Palestine which 
had to supply a confederacy of ‘buffer states’ to 
bear the reproach of Pharaoh’s faithlessness and 
the main burden of his defeat. 

On the other hand, two facts must be borne in 
mind which qualify the foregoing account of 
Israel’s position among the nations. (1) Israel was 
cut off from the sea. It was Pheenicia which 
represented Palestine to the West. The name of 
Baal, not that of Jehovah, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean in early times. The civilization and re- 
ligious thought which influenced the coast-lands 
of the West came from the Zidonians (cf. G. A. 
Smith, HGHL pp. 26-28). (2) Though Israel as 
a whole was brought into close contact with the 

owers of Western Asia, yet the position of the 
Southern kingdom was comparatively isolated. It 
was the Northern kingdom which sustained the 
perpetual conflict with the Aramzeans, which main- 
tained a close intercourse with Tyre, which finally 
felt first the weight of the arm of Assyria, and fell 
first before its armies. Judah was comparatively 
sheltered from the world until Samaria fell before 
Sargon (B.C. 722), 

Indeed, the territory which fell at the disruption 
to the Southern kingdom was fitted not only by its 
geographical position, but also by its physical 
features, to be a nursery of free men. The Land 
east of Jordan, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the 
Maritime Plain, were open to the march of conquer- 
ing armies, but the Hills of Benjamin and the Hill 
Country of Judah together formed a Montenegro 
which a resolute peasantry might defend against 
the forces of an empire. The ruggedness of the 
approaches to this district can hardly be exagger- 
ated; the sight of its ravines recalls at once the 
exploits of Jonathan (1S 144), David (23%), and 
Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mac 3% 4”-*4), and lends pro- 
bability to the accounts of the victories of Asa 
(2 Ch 14°) and of Jehoshaphat (20728), : One 
circumstance only made against the isolation of 
Judah, viz. the mixed origin of the tribe of Judah 
itself, which seems to have contained a large 
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Edomite element, the Calebites. 
vol. i. p. 340). : 
The bearing of the physical configuration of 
Palestine as a whole on the history of Israel has 
been pointed out with great force by G. A. Smith 
(HGHL, ch, ii.). ‘Palestine,’ he writes, ‘is almost 
as much divided into petty provinces as Greece, 
and far more than those of Greece are her divisions 
intensified by those of soil and climate.’ She has 
been, and always will be, a land where fragments 
of many races live side by side. Israel at the 
conquest found ‘seven nations’ (Dt 7} [‘ four,’ 
Jg 3°]) occupying Canaan, and was content (after 
some slaughter) to settle down among them (Jg 
335), These nations represented racial and not 
merely political divisions ; see the illustrations in 
Sayce, Races of the OT, or in Nowack, Archdologie, 
i. pp. 122, 126, 365. The influence of foreigners in 
Israel is apparent at several periods ; above all, the 
incorporation of a mass of the old inhabitants into 
Israel during the time of the Judges (see JUDGES, 
PERIOD OF THE) had far-reaching results. The 
nation. always had the foreigner in its midst. We 
hear of a ‘mixed multitude’ (29 sy ‘érebh rabh,— 
read perhaps 2521y ‘drabhrobh, ‘a mixed people’ 
without reference to numbers,—Ex 12° E; jpapx 
-dsaphsuph, Nu 114 J or E) in the wilderness with 
Israel, of foreign wives (Jg 3°, 1 K 111, Ezr 9}-2, 
Ru 14), guards (2S 1548, 2 K 114 RV ; see GUARD), 
officers and mighty men (18 217, 2S 23%, Ts 2215t), 
task-workers (1 K 9-), artificers (1 K 7!**-), Recha- 
bites (Jer 357#-), and Gibeonites (2S 211™, cf. Jos 9°). 
The presence of the stranger (gér) was recognized 
by law (Ex 201° 239), and his conversion to Israel’s 
faith was contemplated (1 K 84#™, Is 56°*-). In fact, 
in a land like Canaan, broken up into small 
districts, each of which was the home of a tribe, 
Israel could not be kept from intermixture with 
foreigners. See, further, FOREIGNER, GER. 

In judging of the climate and fertility of the 
land, the true meaning of the phrase ‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey’ (Nu 1377 JE) must be re- 
membered. It is the nomad’s praise of a pastoral 
country, and if we add to this description the 
additional advantages mentioned in Dt 6" (‘vine- 
yards and olive trees’), we shall arrive at a just 
appreciation of the nature of that part of Palestine 
which was permanently held by Israel. It was not 
(with one important exception) agricultural terri- 
tory. Its rocky slopes were suited for vines and 
olives, its hills and uplands for pasture, but only 
the plain of Esdraelon deserves the description of 
‘a land of wheat and barley’ (Dt 88). The Mavri- 
time Plain testifies even now, under the hands of 
the German colonists, to its former fertility, but 
the plain was in the hands of the Philistines. 
Under these circumstances the Israelites never had 
a stock of corn, and famine is a frequent feature 
in their history (2 S 211, 1 K 171, 2K 438#. §1, Hag 
1%, Neh 5%). We must remember, therefore, 
another description of Palestine as ‘a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof,’ Nu 13% P (so 
LOT ® p. 62, in spite of a misprint). The phrase 
(cf. Ezk 7) describes a land subject not only to 
famine, but also to pestilence. The latter also 
played a part in the history of Israel (1 8 5° 62, 
25 24,2 K 19* 207). The epigram quoted by 
Abu’l-Fida on Syria as a whole applies to Palestine, 
at least in part— 

‘Its atmosphere is—pestilence, 
Its dwellings are—straitness, 
Its soil is—stone, 
Its epidemics are—everlastingness.’ 

iv. SOURCES OF THE HIsTory.—(a) For the 
earliest period :—the narratives of J and E in the 
Hexateuch. (Unsupported statements in P are 
generally doubtful). 

(6) For the period of the Judges:—Jg 25-18% 
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apart from the editorial framework in which it is 
set. 

(c) The undivided kingdom :—1 S 9-25 20%. A 
large part of 2 S consists of a court history of 
David of great historical value. 2S 21’-24” is an 
appendix of less value. 1K 1'-11* (apart from 
BAaidons by the Deuteronomic editor). : 

(d) The divided kingdom, (a) 1 K 13-2 K 17 (mainly 
concerned with the Northern kingdom); the 
parallel passages of Chronicles add little to our 
information, but much illustrative matter can be 
obtained from Amos and Hosea. (8) 2 Ch 11-28 
(mainly concerned with the Southern kingdom, 
and mostly treated as a romance by modern critics). 
(y) 2 K 18-25 (the fall of Judah); this part of the 
history receives much illustration from Isaiah (first 
half), Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Monuments 
(Moabite, Egyptian, and especially Assyrian and 
Babylonian) give some additional light, but the 
statements of classical writers, e.g. Herodotus, 
are confused for the most part and untrust- 
worthy. 

(e) The Persian Period. Ezraand Nehemiah are 
valuable in that they contain the memoirs of those 
two great men, but the books as a whole are ill 
compiled and incomplete, and it is difficult to ex- 
tract a coherent story from them. Haggai and 
Zechariah (1-8) furnish valuable information. 

(f) The Greek Period. Josephus (Ant. XI. viii.- 
XIII. vii.) gives some information, but his romantic 
stories are doubtful. For the age of the Macca- 
bees we have a generally trustworthy guide in 
1 Mac, and some hints may be gathered from 
2Mac. The Book of Daniel (written c. 167 B.c. ?) 
is generally appealed to in illustration of this age. 

v. THE HIsTory. 

1. The Origins of Israel.—The relationships of 
the Israelite people according to the earliest source 
preserved in Genesis are shown in the following 
table :— 


Terah. 
| 
| 2) 
Haran. Abraham. Nahor. 
| | } 
ee Se ee | 
| 
Lot. Isaac. Ishmael. Kemuel. 


| | 


| | 
MoasB AMMON Epom ISRAEL 
(Gn 1930-38 J), (Gn 2530 J). 


SrnaiTic NomMADs ARAM 
(Gn 2518J). (Gn 2221 J). 


That Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Israel formed 
together a group of tribes of kindred origin, is 
generally acknowledged and need not be doubted. 
It has, however, been questioned whether Israel 
was really related to Aram (the Arameans or 
‘Syrians’), and Wellhausen has suggested that 
Israel’s claim to such relationship was founded not 
on fact, but on an ambitious desire to be reckoned 
to belong to ‘the mighty Arameans’ (lJ/@# 
p. 8). Yet against this we may set the fact 
asserted by Kittel (Geschichte, i. 155), that it is 
an unchanging trait of Israelite tradition that the 
origins of the Hebrew people lay beyond the Eu- 
phrates, ¢.e. in Deen pebarainn ‘Aram of the two 
rivers,’ the coyntry between the Euphrates and the 
Habor. To the passages in Genesis we may add 
two interesting references outside it. In Dt 26°(D) 
the Israelite is told to call his ancestor ‘a wander- 
ing (or ‘lost’) Aramzean’ (ef. RVm), and in Hos 12!2 
(12% Heb.)—an interpolation acc. to Nowack (in 
loco), but even so, probably independent of the 
present form of Genesis — we have mention of 
Jacob’s flight into ‘the field of Aram’ (RV), an 
event which surely implies some previous connexion 
with the people of Aram. 

On the other hand, the nearness of kinship 
between Israel and the population of the Sinai 
peninsula is pronounced by Wellhausen ‘very 
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probable,’ and he points out that ‘the real home 
of the Patriarchs lay between Edom and Egypt,* 
where the South of Palestine merges itself in the 
Desert’ (Geschichte, p. 9). On the whole, however, 
it seems best to accept both relationships of Israel, 
for the two are equally well attested in the earliest 
records. Israel was no more homogeneous than 
any other tribe which migrates and conquers. 
Abraham’s grand-nephew Laban was of Haran 
(Gn 27% 294, both J), and Isaac’s wife came from 
Aram-naharaim (so RVm Gn 24 J), whence Abra- 
ham himself also derived his origin (v.4J). (See 
art. ABRAHAM, vol.i. p. 154). On the other hand, the 
genealogical table given above shows a relationship 
between Israel and the nomads of Sinai, and the 
Calebite origin of a large part of the tribe of Judah 
has already been alluded to. The general presenta- 
tion in the earliest sources of the history of the 
patriarchs, viz. that Israel was a tribe from the 
north drawn southward, falling under the spell of 
Egyptian influence, and leaving behind it in the 
Sinaitic peninsula nomads akin to it in blood, has 
the strongest claims to be received as true. The 
historical character of the lives of the patriarchs 
themselves is discussed elsewhere; see especially 
ABRAHAM, vol. i. p. 15, and JAcoB, below, p. 533 ff. 

2. Israel under the Egyptians. —It has been 
denied that Israel was ever ‘in Egypt’; it is 
therefore necessary to ascertain exactly what is 
asserted in the biblical accounts. The people dwelt 
in Goshen apart from the Egyptians (Gn 467-474 
J), as indeed the narrative of the plagues presup- 
poses (cf. Ex 8% 976, both J). Such passages as Ex 
3% 11° (both E) do not essentially disagree with 
this representation: Goshen (if Pithom and Rameses, 
Ex 1" J, were in Goshen, and 7 the first of these 
cities has been correctly identified by Naville with 
ancient remains near the Sweet Water Canal) 
bordered on Egypt proper, so that the Israelites 
would have Egyptian ‘neighbours’ north and west 
of them. Now the fact that we find no certain 
mention of the Hebrews (Israelites) on the Egyptian 
monuments (at present known) belonging (presum- 
ably) to the period of the Oppression and of the 
Exodus, does not discredit this story of Israel’s 
sojourn and servitude in Goshen. Israel was not 
the only people which was impressed to work on 
Pharaoh’s buildings; the story of Israel might very 
well be lost to the Egyptians amid a dozen similar 
memories. As a matter of fact, however, one name 
does meet us in the Egyptian records which recalls 
the name of the Chosen People. Certain foreigners 
called ‘prw (?‘Aperw) were employed on task-work 
under Ramses II., and as late as the time of 
Ramses Iv. This name has been compared with 
‘Tbhri (‘Hebrew’). The fact that the Exodus is 
always supposed to have taken place before the 
reign of the latter monarch is of small account. 
The name may have been passed on from the sons 
of Israel to their successors in the task-work. (See, 
however, art. EGYPT, vol. i. p. 665). Ifthe Habira, 
so often mentioned on the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
as the foes of Egypt in Syria, be the Hebrews, then 
the Exodus must lee taken place as early as the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the same 
conclusion must be drawn if the Y-si-r-’7 of the 
recently discovered stele of Merenptah (Meneptah) 
be Israel, for Y-st-r-’2 appears as a Syrian people 
upon whom the chastisement of Pharaoh has fallen 
(cf. G. Steindorff, ZATW xvi. 330 ff.). Of the true 
date of the Exodus we still know nothing for cer- 
tain (see CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TEST., vol. 1. pp. 398, 
399 ; and articles by Sayce, Hommel, etc., in Hxpos. 
Times, vols. viii. and ix.). 

3. The Exodus and the Wilderness.—The Exodus 
was the natural revolt of a pastoral people against 
compulsory brick-making and building, against a 

* Of. Gn 1318 J (Abraham), 2623 J (Isaac), 3714 J (Jacob). 
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system which involved a reckless expenditure of 
the lives of the workmen ; cf. Erman, Anc. Egypt, 
p. 475 ff. In the earlier sources (JE) the Israelite 
eader is Moses, in the later (P) his leadership is 
somewhat obscured by the fact that Aaron is con- 

stantly co-ordinated with him. The plagues, 

eight in number in JE (the lice m3 kinnim or 032 

kinnam, Ex 8% [8 Heb.], and the boils nv shéhin, 

9°, being due to P), are the means of forcing 

Pharaoh’s consent. It is noteworthy that Foreign 

War is not reckoned among the plagues. The 

theory, therefore, that the Libyan invasion in the 

reign of Merenptah facilitated the Exodus, receives 

no support from the biblical accounts. 

With the passage of the ‘ Red Sea’ (see Exopus 
AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, vol. i. p. 802) we arrive 
at contemporary history. In Ex 15!-3(Moses’ Song) 
‘we seem,’ acc. to Dillm. and Driver (LOT ® 30), ‘ to 
hear Moses himself speaking’ ; and the latter, while 
pointing out certain redactional additions, writes, 
‘Probably the greater part of the song is Mosaic.’ 
The Passage of the Sea must retain its place 
among the best attested facts of history; no 
argument drawn from the silence of later docu-. 
ments can weigh against this contemporary 
attestation. Moreover, as Kittel well points out 
(Geschichte, i. 206), this event lends support on the 
one side to the story of a sojourn in Egypt, on the 
other to the story of Wilderness wandering. 

Early accounts (Nu 14% JE, cf. Am 5”) reckon 
the period of the Wandering at forty years. Of 
the events which marked it very little is known. 
One thing, however, is clear. Israel was not 
ready at the Exodus for the immediate conquest 
of Canaan (Ex 131” E, Nu 14% 4% JE, Dt 12). 

The Mosaic Religion.—During these forty years 
some organization based on religion, and mainly 
of a religious character, was given to Israel (Ex 
18%5f- 198-2414 K and J). A ‘covenant’ was made 
between J” and the people, and the foundation 
stone of Israel’s nationality was thereby laid (Ex 
3407 E or J). Israel professed Islam (resignation 
to God) and prepared for a Jihad (a war of con- 
quest undertaken in the name of God). Moses 
was a pre-Christian Mohammed with a more 
fruitful revelation in his hand. 

So far all is clear, what, however, were the 
exact contents of the revelation given by Moses? 
The two passages of Exodus referred to above 
(19-2414 and 341-27) contain very ancient (probably 
Mosaic) material, but the relation between the 
two passages is uncertain (cf. Driver, LOT® pp. 
39, 40), and the limits of what is ancient are 
subject to much dispute. Critics are not even 
agreed as to the identity of the Ten ‘Command- 
ments’ (0°27 débharim, ‘ words’) which seem to 
be the foundation of the written Law, and Well- 
hausen has discovered in Ex 34 ‘Ten Words’ of 
mainly ceremonial contents to dispute the title of 
‘The Ten Words’ with Ex 207)”. 

Two ‘ Words,’ however, are found in both the 
rival Decalogues: (1) Jehovah alone is Israel’s 
God ; (2) nalen images may not be made. It 
seems most reasonable to say that the principles 
of the Mosaic religion were Monotheism (a per- 
sonal relation of one God to Israel), and a 
Repudiation of image- worship as likely to en- 
tangle the people in polytheism like that of Egypt. 
(See, further, Kittel, Geschichte, i. 246 ff.). 

4. The Conquest of Canaan.—That Israel ob- 
tained a firm footing east of Jordan before enter- 
ing Western Palestine is generally acknowledged. 
The war against Sihon, however (Nas 212i 
according to some E, cf. Dt 27), has been ques- 
tioned, and the ancient song (Nu 21°7*°) has been 
referred to a war of Israel against Moab in the 
9th cent. It is more natural, however, to find in 
the song early testimony to a victorious war of 
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the Amorite against the Moabite, followed by a 
war of retribution waged by Israel, Moab’s kins- 
man, against the victor. Such a war as the latter 
could have taken place only in very early times 
such as those of Moses. (See G. A. Smith, HGHL, 
Appendix III.). The war against Og, the king of 
Bashan (Nu 21%, Dt 314), is not equally well 
attested. See also JAIR, HAVVOTH-JAIR. 

Of the conquest of Western Palestine we possess 
two early accounts. The first of these 1s con- 
tained in Jos 2!-119; it is the narrative of JE 
(J and E cannot be accurately separated) broken 
and expanded by additions from a Deuteronomic 
Redactor (D?) and from P. This narrative of JE 
contains all the well-known features, such as the 
reception of the spies by Rahab, the drying up of 
the waters of Jordan, the capture of Jericho, the 
trespass of Achan, the two attacks on Ai, the 
treaty with the Gibeonites, and the battles of 
Beth-horon and of the waters of Merom. Joshua 
appears as the successor of Moses and as the 
leader of the whole people. The conquest is re- 
presented as the work of united Israel, and its 
course, save for the repulse at Ai, is uniformly 
successful. On the other hand, generalizing 
passages, e.g. 104 (‘all these kings and their 
land did Joshua take at one time,’ v.*) and 
1120-23 («So Joshua took the whole land.... And 
the land rested from war,’ v.*) are assigned to D?. 

The second early account of the conquest of 
Western Palestine is found in scattered notices in 
the later chapters of Joshua and in ch. 1 of Judges. 
These notices show a similarity of style, and it is 
possible to make a tentative reconstruction of the 
narrative from which they have been taken (see 
Driver, LOT® pp. 162, 163). This reconstructed 
document gives us three glimpses of the conquest, 
according to which the tribes fight in groups, and 
not as a united Israel under one leader (Joshua). 
(1) We first see Judah and Simeon together with 
nomad tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, such as the 
Kenites (Jg 11°), Calebites (Jos 15"), and Keniz- 
zites (Jos 15"), conquering the hill-country of 
Judah, the ‘south’ of Arad (Jg 116 MT, ‘ Descent of 
Arad’ LXX; cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 277, 278), 
Hebron, and Debir (Kiriath-sepher). (2) We next 
see the house of Joseph establishing itself on the 
central ridge at Bethel (Jg 1), but failing to drive 
out the inhabitants of Gezer(v.”), and complaining 
to Joshua that progress northward was stayed by 
the chariots of iron which the Canaanites had in 
the Valley of Jezreel (Jos 174). Joshua advises 
them to make room for themselves by clearing the 
jungle on the central ridge. (3) The third glimpse 
which the reconstructed document gives is of the 
limitations set to the conquests of the three 
northern tribes, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali, 
and of the tribe of Dan, by the stiff resistance of 
the Canaanite and Amorite (Jg 15-4), Dan seeks 
by conquest a new home in the north at Leshem= 
Laish (Jos 19*7; cf. Jg 182), 

In comparing these two accounts we must re- 
member that the second is put together from 
fragments, and is quite incomplete. It is defec- 
tive as regards Joseph and all the northern tribes, 
nor does it make clear to us the position of Joshua 
(Jos 17%) ; does it treat him (as some think) as 
simply the leader of the House of Joseph? There 
is little in it, however, which clearly contradicts 
the account of JE in Jos 2-11, and by piecing 
together the two accounts we can construct a 
narrative of the conquest of Western Palestine 
which has strong claims to be accepted. 

Israel, bereaved of Moses (as Islam of Mo- 
hammed) at the beginning of a career of conquest, 
accepted Joshua as Moses’ Khalifa (successor), and 
persevered on the path of conquest (JE). The 
Jordan was crossed (JE). Jericho, ‘the city of 


palm trees,’ was won (JE and F*). Gibeon in a 
panic made terms with Israel (JE). Israel, united 
under Joshua, won a great victory over a southern 
confederacy at Beth-horon (JE). Elated by these 
repeated successes, Judah (perhaps a small tribe at 
this time) broke loose from the main body, and 
turned southward to join the Calebites in a division 
of the southern end of the central ridge (cf. F). 
Joshua, at the head of the strong tribe of Joseph, 
and followed by the tribes which afterwards settled 
in the north, burst in the full tide of victory across 
the plain of Esdraelon and defeated a northern 
confederacy at the Waters of Merom (JE). The 
Canaanites, however, after bending before the 
storm, recovered courage, and by their chariots 
and fortified cities retained control of the plain of 
Esdraelon and compelled the Israelites to keep to 
the hills (F; ef. Jg 4. 5). (On the historical 
probabilities considered in the light of geography, 
see HGHL, Appendix I1.). : 

5. The Transformation of Israel.—This took 
place under the Judges (see JUDGES, PERIOD OF 
THE). It is clear from the earliest records of the 
conquest that the Canaanites were not exter- 
minated, as the later record (D?) seems sometimes 
to assert (Jos 10 114). The conquerors settled 
down in the midst of the half-conquered majority, 
and the question arose which stock, which civiliza- 
tion, which religion, Canaanite or Israelite, would 
survive? The result was a compromise: a mixed 
stock arose, over which it was possible to set up 
one kingdom, the kingdom of Saul and David. 
The Canaanite-Israelite was not a nomad, but an 
agriculturalist, a city-dweller, a merchant, with a 
wide outlook on the world, such as became the 
member of an empire which touched the highway 
of the world of Western Asia, the Euphrates. In 
religion also the Canaanite-Israelite was a new 

roduction. He held his monotheism somewhat 
oosely, and was ready to worship at Canaanite 
shrines. Lastly, the new nation was much more 
numerous than the old invading tribes. David’s 
armies, composed of these Canaanite-Israelites, 
were not inconsiderable; they enabled him to 
found an empire. The fusion of races which made 
a nation capable of winning victories like those of 
David took place in the period of the Judges. 

6. The Undivided Kingdom.—We have an express 
statement (Gn 36%, apparently from an early docu- 
ment) that Edom was governed by kings before 
any king reigned over Israel. It is probable that 
the same is true of Ammon (cf. 1 § 11+; Jg 1112-28, 
however, seems to be late) and of Amalek (18 
15°%-, though the passage is not early). The first 
movement towards the establishment of a kingdom 
over Israel came from the half-Canaanite A bime- 
lech (Jg 91*-), and affected only the central tribes. 
In fact it was only hard experience which made 
the Israelites (still children of the desert in nature) 
willing to submit to the restraint of an organized » 
kingdom. No doubt the Canaanite leaven in the 
population hastened this submission. x; 

Of the occasion of the establishment of th 
kingdom _we have two accounts in 1 Samuel 
(Driver, LOT® p. 175 ff.). According to the earlier 
account (1 4 9'-10'8 1122-15), J” chooses a king 
(Saul) who is to save His people from the Philis- 
tines, and commands Samuel to anoint him (916), 
The language used reminds us of Ex 37 (God 
charges Moses to lead Israel out of Egypt). 
Samuel promises Saul ‘all that is desirable’ in 
Israel (9? RV), and encourages him to act as king, 
as occasion offers, in the assurance of divine sup- 
port (107). ‘Che occasion for action comes in the 
invasion of Nahash the Ammonite, and on Saul’s 
success the people make him king with rejoicings. 

According to the later account (1 S 8. 1017-2? 12) 

* F = Fragmentary reconstructed accounts. 
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the Israelites, disgusted with the corrupt admini- 
stration of justice by Samuel’s sons, ask Samuel to 
make them ‘a king to judge [them] like all the 
nations’ (8°), Samuel (as divinely instructed) 
treats this demand as a rejection of J” as king, 
and, while granting the request, tells the people 
that they will have reason to repent of it, for their 
king will take from them all that is desirable in 
his eyes (8-17), Samuel describes Saul to the 
people after his election (123%) as ‘the king whom 
ye have chosen,’ and tells them (v.!”) that their 
wickedness was great in asking fora king. (There 
may be a trace of a third account in 12", where, 
somewhat inconsistently with 81°, the invasion of 
the Ammonites is given as the immediate occasion 
of the demand for a king). 

The first and earliest account accords best with 
the known facts. Saul established his throne in 
the midst of a great Philistine Oppression (1S 
13% 19), when the Phil. had a garrison (?2°y3) in the 
heart of Benjamite territory (2d. 14'*-), and some 
of the ‘Hebrews’ were serving by constraint in 
the Philistine ranks (i. v.74). Saul’s reign (the 
duration of which is quite uncertain) was an almost 
continuous struggle against his western neighbours 
(1S 13° 14°? 17! 18% 23} 27 281 311) ; he taught Israel 
to face the Philistines. 

The Rise of David.—Saul was the fighting chief 
of an infant nation, David the founder and organ- 
izer of a powerful state. Saul was the Lascaris,* 
but David the Vataces of Israel. The government 
gained vastly in intellectual power by the acces- 
sion of David. Saul perhaps could not write (1S 
11”); David wrote the first letter mentioned in the 
Bible (2S 11*!), was ‘prudent in speech’ (1S 1618 
RV), a poet of considerable power (2S 17), if not 
also a Poaboist (2S 2238. a passage belonging to 
the Appendix to 2 Samuel), and a man who re- 
flected (231-’). The whole history of the suppres- 
sion of Absalom’s rebellion stamps David as a man 
of the highest mental power. The king who could 
command and apply in the moment of his greatest 
need the wrathful family faithfulness of Joab and 
Abishai, the salt-truth of Ittai the Philistine, the 
friendliness of the priests Zadok and Abiathar, the 
allegiance of the aged counsellor Hushai, and the 
helpfulness of Shobi the Ammonite and Barzillai 
the Gileadite (2 S 17?7f-), must have been a man of 
intellectual power far above the ordinary. 

David’s reign was marked by three events—(a) 
the choice of Jerusalem as capital ; (6) the rise of 
the tribe of Judah; and (c) the foundation of an 
Israelite empire. 

(a) Jerusalem before David’s day probably con- 
sisted of a half-Israelite town grouped round the 
Jebusite citadel, which stood on a hill S.E. of 
the present Haram hill, but probably separated 
from it by a depression now filled up. Such a 
town was unsuitable for the Israelite capital so 
long as it was dominated by the Jebusite fort. 
David’s capture of this fort gave him a site from 
which he could build towards the North and West, 
taking in other hills; he thus formed a capital of 
ample size and of great natural strength. 

(6) The rise of the tribe of Judah under David is 
a remarkable fact. In Judges this tribe plays 
hardly any part save at the Conquest (ch. 1), in 
which it is almost overshadowed by Calebites, 
Kenizzites, and Kenites. It is not mentioned in 
the present text of the Song of Deborah (Jg 5). 
The earlier leaders of Israel, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Samuel, and Saul, all belonged to other tribes, and 
no judge wasaJudzan. Under these circumstances 

* Of. Gibbon, Decline and Fail, ch. Ixii. beginning: ‘In his 
first efforts the fugitive Lascaris commanded only 3 cities and 
2000 soldiers ; his reign was the season of generous and active 
despair: in every military operation he staked his life and 


crown ; and his enemies . . . were surprised by his celerity and 
subdued by his boldness.’ 
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it has been supposed (Stade, GVJ i. 182) that 
Judah entered Canaan from the south before the 
rest of the tribes entered from the east, and that 
in ancient times Judah stood in no union with the 
rest of Israel. Be this as it may, from the time of 
David Judah played a great part in Israel’s history. 

(c) It may be surprising that so small a people 
as Israel was able to found an empire which 
stretched from the borders of Egypt to the 
Euphrates. In the south Egypt claimed a hege- 
mony over Syria; in the north the Hittites (1 K 
10°, 2 K 7%) and the Aramzeans (Syrians) were 
strong, and, lastly, in the east lay the great 
Assyrian power. But after the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (¢. 1120-1100 B.c.) Assyria was in a state 
of temporary decline until about the end of the 
10th cent. B.c. (McCurdy, HPW i. § 181); and the 
Hittites had ceased to exervise an imperial sway 
(ib. § 179); lastly, from c. 1240 to 930 B.c., under 
the 20th and 21st dynasties, Egypt was weak and 
divided (see art. EGYPT, vol. i. 6626). Thus room 
is left for an Israelite empire, c. 1017-937 B.c., the 
period assigned to the reigns of David and Solomon 
(see CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TEST. vol. i. p. 401). 

The empire of David and Solomon was greater 
in appearance than in reality, and it was, more- 
over, unstable. Garrisons (or ‘governors’ 0°2°y3) 
were placed in Damascus and in Edom (28 8% #4), but 
other provinces simply pee a tribute (cf. ib. v.U*), 
the amount of which depended, no doubt, on the 
strength of their fears. 

The reign of Solomon was magnificent and 
oppressive, the very opposite, in fact, of the ideal 
given in Dt 17%", He put 30,000 Israelites to 
task-work (1 K 5; 1 K 9” is a later gloss), and 
alienated the northern tribes (124), already dis- 
satisfied with the House of Jesse (28 20%); he 
filled his harem with foreign wives for the sake of 
prestige and policy, and patronized foreign worship 
(1 K 1157) in order to conciliate allied or subject 
nations. Of twenty years given to building, he 
devoted seven to the erection of a temple, on 
which he employed foreign builders (1 K 548), and 
in which he admitted foreign devices, such as 
the Second Commandment condemns (1 K 6%). 
Whether Solomon had any strong religious feeling 
(such as his father had) we cannot tell; the Prayer 
of Dedication in 1 K 8?-*l is the work of the com- 
piler of Kings (so Driver, LOT® p. 191). On the 
whole, he reminds us of the typical Pharaoh, who 
built, oppressed, and boasted of Divine favour. 
The importance of the Temple must not be ex- 
aggerated ; David had already made Jerusalem a 
Holy City by transferring thither the ark (2 8 6%). 

7. The Hundred Years’ War with Aram.—The 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom relegated the 
southern half (‘Judah’) to a comparatively safe 
obscurity, and imposed upon the northern half 
(‘Israel’) the task of preventing the Aramzans 
(Syrians) of Damascus from advancing to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. From a nation like , 
the Aramzans, eager for mercantile and material 
advantages, Israel invited attack in three directions. 
(1) The short route: to Tyre by Dan and Abel- 
beth-maacah was worth seizing (1 K 15”). (2) 
The fertile plain of Esdraelon was valuable in 
itself, and also because it led to the sea; hence 
the fortress of Aphek in the Philistine plain 
became a point for Arameean armies to march on 
(1 K 20%, 2K 13%, LXX, Lucian’s text; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 435; Expositor, Dec. 1895. 
See also APHEK). (3) Ramoth-gilead (precise site 
uncertain) was surrounded by good pasture-land, 
and commanded one of the trade routes which ran 
east of Jordan leading to Arabia (1 K 998), 

The kings of the house of Omri (1 K 162K 
95) met the Aramzan danger with courage and 
skill. Alliances with Tyre (1 K 16%) and with 
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Judah (1 K 22?-4, 2 K 37) secured the left flank and 
rear of Israel, a new capital well situated for 
defence was built and fortified on the hill of 
Samaria (1 K 16%), Ahab routed Ben-hadad at 
Aphek (1 K 20%), and Joram, it seems, recovered 
Ramoth-gilead from Hazael (2 K 8%, cf. 91). 

The fortune of war changed at first under the 
new dynasty, that of Jehu and his sons, The 
Arameans under Hazael and his successor Ben- 
hadad began to prevail perhaps in the days of 
Jehu himself; they almost annihilated the armies 
of his successor Jehoahaz, and became masters of 
all the land east of Jordan (2 K 10% 13%"). On 
one occasion Hazael traversed the northern king- 
dom, reached Philistine territory, captured Gath, 
and threatened Jerusalem (121”). The affliction of 
Israel in those days was ‘very bitter, for there was 
not... any helper for Israel’ (14%). A change 
came again under Joash, the third king of Jehu’s 
line. He thrice defeated Ben-hadad, and recovered 
the cities taken by Hazael, presumably the cities 
east of Jordan (13%, cf. vv.1419), He even found 
leisure for a civil war with Amaziah of Judah, 
which ended in the capture of Jerusalem (14°14). 
But if Joash was the deliverer, Jeroboam II., the 
son of Joash, was the avenger of Israel. Under him 
Israel recovered according to 2 K 14% ‘Damascus 
and Hamath,’ according to v. ‘from the entering 
in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 

The religious policy of Ahab (the true repre- 
sentative of the house of Omri in this) was to 
patronize the Baal-worship of his Tyrian allies and 
of his half-Canaanite subjects without actually 
rejecting the religion of J” (1K 18”). If he 
allowed Jezebel to slay the prophets of the Lord 
(18%), it was doubtless because these prophets 
were bold enough to protest against such tolera- 
tion, and not merely because they were prophets 
of J’. The work of the great prophet Elijah and 
of the house of Jehu which embraced his cause 
(19!”), was to inflict such blows on the worshippers 
of Baal that they never again hoped for any 
support for their religion from the home of the 
Israelite state. 

The Religion of the Prophets.—The reign of 
Jeroboam II. marked the highest point of material 
prosperity which Israel reached after the dis- 
ruption, and perhaps the lowest point of Israel’s 
moral degradation. Amos and Hosea, who pro- 
phesied under Jeroboam and his immediate suc- 
cessors, met this degradation with a revelation 
of God which differs in breadth and depth from 
the Mosaic revelation as sketched above. God, 
they taught, was not only Israel’s God, but also 
the God of all the world; He would not favour 
Israel regardless of its moral condition, rather 
He would punish the sinful nation, whether that 
nation were Israel or another. If it be uncertain 
whether the Ten Commandments be Mosaic, it is 
at least certain that they were the code of the 
prophets of the 8th cent. Amos and Hosea taught 
Israel to worship One God, a God of ‘Righteous- 
ness and Purity. But the manner as well as the 
matter of the teaching of these prophets challenges 
attention. Unlike Elijah and Elisha, they were 
‘writing prophets.’ A prophet was no longer a 
voice only; he left a body of teaching behind 
him, to serve in the religious education of his 
people. 

B. The Tyranny of Asshur (Assyria).—The con- 
test between Israel and the Aramzeans was ended 
by the interference of the Assyrians, who crushed 
both. We may pass over the victory of Shal- 
maneser IJ. over a confederate Aramzean-Israclite 
army in the days of Ahab (B.C. 854), and Jehu’s 
payment of tribute to Shalmaneser (B.C. 842), as 
well as the boast of Ramman-nirari III. (B.c. 811- 
783) that he exacted tribute from the ‘land of 


Omri.’ Assyria declined while Israel flourished 
under Jeroboam II. (B.C. 782-741). Unfortunately 
Assyria revived under Tiglath-pileser II. (B.C. 
745-727). We need not believe that he had any- 
thing to do with Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah* 
(2 K 151), but we have monumental references to 
his defeat of the allied kings Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus (16°%), and the monuments 
tell us what the Bible does not, viz. that Ausi’l’ 
(Hoshea) was confirmed as king of Israel by 
Tiglath - pileser. But Hoshea succeeded to a 
diminished and depopulated kingdom (2 K 15”) ; 
the extreme north and the land east of Jordan, 
after being ravaged, passed perhaps into the hands 
of some faithful client of Asshur. It would have 
been well for the kingdom of Samaria, if it had 
had only the open foe (Assyria) to reckon with ; 
unfortunately, however, the false friend (Egypt) 
played a decisive part. From the days of Thut- 
mosis (Thothmes) III. (B.C. 1500?) of the eighteenth 
dynasty and Ramses U. of the nineteenth, Egypt 
had looked on Canaan as within the sphere of 
her ‘influence’; and, even when lower Egypt was 
divided among petty princes, one of these ‘So’ t+ 
(2 K 174) could not resist the temptation to claim 
a footing in Palestine by intriguing with Hoshea 
of Samaria against the Assyrians (see EGYPT, vol. 
i. p. 663). Shalmaneser Iv. (B.C. 727-722), the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser, ‘found conspiracy in 
Hoshea,’ marched against Israel, and laid siege 
to Samaria (2 K 174"), which was taken by Sargon 
(Is 201), a usurper (B.C. 722-705) who succeeded 
Shalmaneser (K/B ii. 54, 55). Sargon tells us, ‘I 
led forth (aslwla) 27,290 of those who dwelt in 
the midst of it’; according to 2 K 17° Israel was 
transported to Mesopotamia and Media. In any 
case the land was grievously depopulated; for even 
after colonists had been brought in from Baby- 
lonia and northern Syria (2 17%), so much of 
the land still lay waste that lions increased and 
committed great ravages. 

Israel having been crushed, Sargon marched 
against So (Sib’u) of Egypt and Hanun of Gaza, 
the confederates of Hoshea, and defeated them at 
Raphia (Rapihi) on the border of Egypt. The 
Pharaoh (Pir’u), plainly a different person from 
So, thereupon prudently paid ‘ tribute,’ and Sargon 
retired. ; 

Of the subsequent history of what had been the 
northern kingdom we know (until the time of the 
Return) only two facts. (1) Samaria was involved 
with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus in a futile 
rising against Sargon (AJB ii. 56, 57). (2) In the 
decline of the Assyrian power Josiah was able 
to carry out his reforming measures in Bethel 
(2 K 23%), the ‘chapel’ of the northern kings 
(Am 7°), and in the cities of Samaria generally 
(2 K 23%), 

The capture of Samaria and the march of Sargon 
to the Egyptian frontier revealed the danger: in 
which Judah stood from the Assyrians. 

Three policies now presented themselves to 
Hezekiah. (1) He might ally himself (not “as 
Hoshea with a kinglet of lower Egypt, but) with 
the growing power of Ethiopia (Is 184 205), under 
Sabakon (B.C. 707-695), who is perhaps meant, 
though his stecessor, Tirhakah (B.c. 690-664), is 
named in 2 K 19%. Thus supported, Judah might 
perhaps defy Assyria. (2) He might (like his 
father Ahaz) throw himself without any serious 
invitation into the arms of the king of Assyria, 
and accept his protection, his yoke, and his god, 
or at least his altar (2 K 167-2), (3) He might 
accept the assurance of J” given through Isaiah of 
the safety of Jerusalem and of those who took 
refuge in it (Is 2816 297 30 314%), According to this 


* Asriya’u of Ja’udi was a king in northern Syria. 
t Read perhaps ‘Seve’ (Sib’u on the Assyr. monuments). 
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last policy, Hezekiah would not attempt to defend 
cities like Lachish and Libnah, which lay more or 
less in the great king’s path to Egypt, but would 
withdraw his people as muchas possible into the hill 
country and into Jerusalem itself. Judah would 
thus bow before the storm, and neither resist the 
Assyrian king nor attemptto make friends with him. 

Of course in a case in which three policies were 
possible, no one was consistently followed. In 
701 Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, 
marched into the west, having Egypt for his final 
objective (Herod. ii. 141). Hezekiah sent tribute 
(2 K 1814), but Libnah and Lachish, fortresses which 
might assist the march of the Egyptians and retard 
that of the Assyrians, were not surrendered to 
Sennacherib. The Assyrian king, in accordance 
with his general plan, set himself with his main 
army to reduce these fortresses; but he sent ‘a 
great host,’ under the Turtan (Tartan), 7.e. the 
Commander-in-chief who commanded in the ab- 
sence of the king, to reduce Jerusalem (2 K 181”). 
Hezekiah was blockaded, and derided in his help- 
lessness by the Assyrian leaders. 

Thus far the Bible and the monuments agree, 
but the sequel is differently told. According to 
2 K 19% the Angel of the Lord (no doubt the pestil- 
ence) slew 185,000 of the Assyrian army, and 
Sennacherib departed to his own land. According 
to Sennacherib’s own account, fear fell on Hezekiah, 
and he acknowledged the majesty of Sennacherib 
by sending presents of every kind. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Assyrian is escaping 
from the acknowledgment of failure in the long 
and wordy list of presents, and that the Hebrew 
account is based on a trustworthy tradition. In 
any case, Sennacherib does not claim to have taken 
Jerusalem, nor to have inflicted any personal chas- 
tisement on Hezekiah. The strange tradition with 
which Herodotus explains the retreat of ‘San- 
acharibus, king of the Arabians and of the As- 
syrians’ from the frontiers of Egypt, supports as 
far as it goes the biblical account (11. 141). 

The retreat of Sennacherib, however,—be it re- 
membered,—meant the escape of Jerusalem from 
the horrors of a sack by the Assyrians, and not 
the permanent deliverance of Judah from Assyrian 
vassalage. Esar-haddon (B.C. 681-669), continuing 
the work of his predecessor, conquered Egypt 
(B.C. 671), and we may believe him when he tells 
us that he demanded building materials for his 
palace from twenty-two kings of the west, includ- 
ing Manasseh, king of Judah, if Mi-na-si-i sar 
(mahazu) Ja-u-di be he (KIB ii. 148, 149). The 
next king, Assur-bani-pal (the Osnappar of Ezr 4°), 
also made successful expeditions against Egypt, 
and it is not improbable that on one of these 
occasions Manasseh was carried off, as the chronicler 
says (2 Ch 33"), bound in fetters to Babylon. 

Religion in Judah during the Assyrian Period. 
—The religious conflict was hardly less severe than 
the political. Under Ahaz (2 K 16% 1%) and Man- 
asseh (7b. 215") foreign worships and foreign super- 
stitions were practised (cf. Is 2° 8! etc.), and against 
these Isaiah and Micah prophesied with fearless 
invective and threatening. Supported by the 
prophets, Hezekiah (according to 2 K 18* ”) made 
some sweeping reforms, including the destruction 
of the brazen serpent, the removal of the high- 
places, and the centralization of the cultus in 
Jerusalem. 

Wellhausen (JJG? p. 90f.) doubts whether the 
last two measures were carried out, supporting 
his doubt by a reference to 2 K 23”, where, how- 
ever, the defilement (not the destruction) of Solo- 
mon’s high-places is ascribed to Josiah. Practical 
religion must have been at a very low ebb during 
this whole period, if we may Judge from the 
denunciations uttered by Isaiah and Micah (esp. 
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Mic 3"), and from Isaiah’s favourite thought that 
only a remnant can survive God’s judgment on 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

9. The Fall of Judah.—Under Josiah (B.C. 639- 
608), Judah had a brief breathing space. Assur- 
bani-pal, the last great sovereign of Assyria, died 
in 626, and the Assyrian power rapidly declined. 
Josiah took courage to repair the temple (2 K 
22°8-), to destroy the high-places, removing the 
priests attached to them, and even to extend his 
activity northwards to Bethel and to ‘the cities of 
Samaria’ (ib. 23°). Under him also was published 
‘the book of the law’ (2.e. the Book of Deuter- 
onomy), and the people entered into a covenant to 
obey its morality, and to worship J” only in the 
one place which He had chosen for his sanctuary 
(cf. Dt 12°). Josiah himself set an example of 
kingly virtue (Jer 22''-) as well as of Deuteronomic 
orthodoxy (cf. 2 K 23”), and the removal of the 
yoke of Asshur seemed to promise an era of com- 
parative prosperity for Judah. 

Unfortunately the fall of Assyria involved a con- 
test for the spoils between Egypt under Neco(h) 
(AV Necho(h)) and Babylon under Nabopolassar. 
Necoh ‘went up against the king of Assyria to 
the river Euphrates’ (2 K 23”), passing through 
Megiddo (somewhere near Mount Carmel) on his 
march, and at Megiddo Josiah met his death at the 
hands of the Egyptian king. Of the circumstances 
of his death we have two accounts. According to 
2 Kings (cited above), Josiah went to meet (Heb. 
not EV) Necoh, doubtless in order to come to some 
understanding with him, perhaps to do homage to 
him. Necoh, however, judging perhaps that Josiah 
was too strong a man to be a good vassal, had him 
slain at the audience (‘ when he saw him’). Accord- 
ing to 2 Ch 357% (=1 Es 1%), on the contrary, 
Josiah’s fate is precisely that of Ahab. He fights 
against Necoh in spite of a Divine warning, and 
is mortally wounded by an archer. (An obscure 
passage in Herodotus, 1i. 159, gives no help). The 
sequel, however, is clear: Judah became a vassal 
to Egypt, and Necoh appointed the infamous 
J ohoiakan: (2 K 23%, Jer 22") to be king. 

Egypt’s triumph was short. Nebuchadrezzar, 
the son of Nabopolassar, swept Necoh out of Syria, 
and made Judah transfer its allegiance to Babylon. 
Twice Judah proved faithless to its new lord. The 
first revolt was punished heavily enough. Jeru- 
salem was taken, the golden vessels of the temple 
were made a spoil, and Jehoiakim’s son and suc- 
cessor Jehoiachin was carried into captivity to 
Babylon with his officers, his mighty men, and all 
the skilled artificers—10,000 captives in all (cf. 
Jer 24-7), Nebuchadrezzar appointed as king in 
Judah Zedekiah (a son of Josiah), and bound him 
with an oath of fealty (cf. Ezk 17"), But Zede- 
kiah was too unstable to keep an oath, and too 
weak to resist the temptation of an alliance with 
Egypt. After a disordered reign of eleven years, 
during which the princes ruled rather than the 
king (Jer 38°75), the Babylonians took Jerusalem 
by blockade, blinded Zedekiah, slew his officers, 
burned the temple, broke down the city walls, and 
carried away a number of captives (Jer 52°%", 
Heb. not LXX B). A poor remnant of the people 
was left to prevent the land from relapsing into 
desert, and Gedaliah, son of Ahikam (the patron 
of Jeremiah), was appointed ‘overseer’ (‘governor’ 
would have been too grand a title) over them 
(Jer 40°*), 

This—the catastrophe of Jerusalem—took place 
c. 587 B.C., but it must be remembered that Judah 
had been falling ever since the days of Ahaz. In 
fact the Southern kingdom slowly bled to death 
from the moment when its isolation was broken 
down by the dying struggles of the Northern king- 
dom under Pekah (2 K 15” 165, cf. Is 73%). In 
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particular, Judah never recovered from the brutal 
devastation wrought by Sennacherib, when 46 
fortified towns were taken and 200,150 persons led 
captive (KIB p. 94f.; cf. 2 K 18%), We cannot 
form any satisfactory estimate of the numbers 
carried off at various times by the Chaldeans, for 
the passage (Jer 52°) which contains the most 
precise statements on this point is absent from 
LXX BwyaA, and is in conflict with 2 K 24%; but it 
seems probable that the Chaldean ravages were 
less extensive than the Assyrian, because the popu- 
lation had dwindled, and prosperity had diminished 
in the meantime. (See, further, Kosters, TAT 
xxxi, (1897) 518 ff.). 

10. The Exile and the Return.—The captivity of 
Judah, reckoned from the fall of Jehoiachin (B.c. 
597), lasted 59 years, or from the fall of Zedekiah 
(B.C. 587), 49 years, reckoning B.C. 538 as the prob- 
able terminus ad quem. The ‘seventy’ years of Jer 
25" isaroundnumber. Of the condition of the Jews 
in exile we have contradictory indications, from 
which we may conclude that the circumstances 
varied in different places and at different times. 
The first band of exiles were allowed to ‘build 
houses and plant gardens’ (Jer 29°), and to live in 
communities of their own (Ezr 8!, Ezk 11) under 
their own elders (Ezk 8! 14! 201). Jehoiachin, 
after thirty-six years of captivity, received special 
marks of favour from Evil - Merodach (Amil- 
Marduk), the successor of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 
25%.) On the other hand, seditious prophets 
from time to time provoked the Chaldeans to cruel 
acts of repression (Jer 297%), and it is probable 
that some at least of the Jews were put to task- 
work, for the ‘hard service’ (Is 14%) wherein Israel 
was made to serve, looks like an allusion to Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s canal-works or temple-restoration, or 
to like undertakings of his successors, especially 
‘Nabuna’id (Nabonidus) (KIB iii. 2, p. 60ff., p. 
96 ff.). Yet that the lot of many Jewish families 
(after the first bitterness of expatriation was past) 
was at least tolerable in Babylonia, is clear from 
the fact that a considerable number of Jews (the 
vast majority, according to some critics) did not 
take part in the First Return under Sheshbazzar. 

With regard to the Return a good deal has been 
written of late years (particularly since 1889) tend- 
ing towards a reconstruction of the whole narra- 
tive. It will, however, be most convenient in this 
article to reproduce the account given in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, while pointing out from time to time 
how critics propose to correct and supplement it. 
In the first year, then, of Cyrus (Ezr 1?), 7.¢. c. 538 
B.C., the ‘ Persian’ (see CYRUS, vol. i. p. 541 f.) king 
issued an edict for the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and invited the Jews to undertake the 
work. [We may compare with this the mutilated 
inscription in which Cyrus speaks of his restoration 
to the cities of Babylonia of gods which Nabonidus 
had carried off to Babylon (KJB iii. 2, p. 126f.)}. 
The heads of Judah and Benjamin, together with 
the Levites, responded to the invitation, and Cyrus 
gave up the golden vessels of the temple, which 
had been carried away by Nebuchadrezzar, to 
Sheshbazzar (7G ZaBavacdp LXX B, 7G DacaBaccdpw 
A, Ezr 18; Lavayaccdpw, 1 Es 2" LXX B, but Sava- 
Baccdpw, LXX A®*), ‘ prince (sv nas?) of Judah,’ who 
brought them back to Jerusalem, together with a 
band of returning exiles. This—the First Return 
—resulted, we learn indirectly, in the laying of the 
foundation of the temple (Ezr 51°, but cf. 3%), but 
we do not know the number of those who accom- 
panied Sheshbazzar, nor any other particulars. It 
is, however, negatively clear that the movement 
was not a success. In Babylonia the edict (in 
spite of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah) probably 
took the Jews by surprise, while in Judah (cf. Ezr 
44, a, misplaced passage) there were ‘many ad- 


versaries.’ The time, as the Jews said even six- 
teen years later (Hag 1’), was not yet come for so 
important an undertaking as the rebuilding of the 
temple. Some critics, indeed, smile altogether at 
the story of this ‘ First Return,’ and reduce it to a 
conciliatory appointment by Cyrus of a prince of 
the house of David (Sanabassar) to be governor in 
Judea (cf. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life, pp. 5-7). 

At the beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(c. 522 B.C.), however, the Jewish exiles were pre- 
pared for a great movement, and there was, it 
seems, a Second Return under Zerubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, a descendant of David, and Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak the priest (Ezr 2). The whole 
‘congregation’ numbered 42,360, exclusive of ser- 
vants and handmaids (ib. 2%"). Of this great immi- 
gration, and of Zerubbabel and Jeshua who led it, 
much was expected, imprimis the rebuilding of the 
temple (Zec 6), but the realization of the hope 
was delayed. The people went up ‘unto Jerusalem 
and Judah, every one to his own city’ (Ezr 2"), and, 
after the heads had relieved their consciences by 
making a money-offering for the work of rebuild- 
ing, all the exiles ‘dwelt in their cities’ (7b. v.”), 
or, as Haggai complained, they ran ‘every man to 
his own house,’ and allowed God’s House to lie 
waste (Hag 1%). In the autumn (Ezr 3"*-) they did 
indeed gather themselves as one man to Jerusalem 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-offering, ‘ but 
the foundation of the temple of the Lord was not 
yet laid’ (7d. v.°). 

How did the work of the temple begin at last in 
earnest? We have two answers, one in a ‘pro- 
phetical’ passage of Ezra (4% 5+), written in the 
Aramaic tongue, and another in a ‘priestly’ pas- 
sage, written in Hebrew by the compiler of the 
same book (38-8). The former treats the foundation 
as already laid (cf. 51°), and reckons the date by 
the year of Darius characteristically, for the pro- 
phet’s eye always noted political changes; the 
second, on the contrary, describes in touching 
detail the laying of the foundation, and mentions 
as the date ‘the second year of their coming to 
the House of God,’ again characteristically, for the 
priest’s eye was all for the holy place. The dis- 
crepancy between the two passages is one of words 
only—(1) as regards date, if the Return of Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua took place, as suggested above, 
at the beginning of the reign of Darius; and (2) as 
regards the nature of the work, if we assume that 
after sixteen years of malice, neglect, and weather, 
the foundations needed some attention, which 
might be popularly described as relaying. 

Kzr 38-5, however, has a great omission, it says 
nothing of the activity of Haggai and Zechariah. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the voice of these 
two prophets was the deciding factor in the work; 
words such as Hag 1‘ 2°, Zec 451° were not uttered 
in vain. In the second year of Darius, the second 
year of their return to Palestine, the exiles began 
to build, and in spite of an interruption by 
Tattenai, governor of Syria (Ezr 5°*), the house 
was finished in the 6th year of Darius (6%), ~~ 

This account is traversed and disputed by some 
modern critics. It is urged that Haggai and 
Zechariah never mention the Great Return of 
42,000 persons, and consequently it is maintained 
that no considerable body of exiles (the Gola) did 
return till the mission of Ezra, c. 432 B.c. (soCheyne, 
Introd, to Is. p. xxxix). From this it follows that 
the temple which was completed ¢. 516 B.C. was 
built, not by the returned exiles, but by ‘the 
oe of the land,’ the descendants of those left b 

ebuzar-adan. But what if Haggai and Zetharish 
do not dwell upon the Return because they took part 
in it, and spoke to those who took part in it? hat 
if they do speak, at least once (Zec 615), as the fore- 
runners of a mighty host advancing from Babylon? 
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One subject remains to be noticed, viz. the 
attitude of the builders of the temple towards the 
Samaritans. According to Ezr 4% (a passage due 
to the compiler of the book) Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
peremptorily rejected the offer of the ‘adversaries 
(O4¥ zarim, ‘rivals’) of Judah and Benjamin’ to 
co-operate in the rebuilding. Cheyne, on the 
contrary, characterizes the story of rejection as 
“pure imagination,’ and asserts that the Samari- 
tans maintained their connexion with the holy 
place ‘till Nehemiah, armed with a Persian fir- 
man, interposed’ (JRL p. 26). 

After the completion of the temple a break of 
nearly sixty years occurs in our records, and when 
they speak again the Davidic line which Zerub- 
babel had represented has disappeared. Some 
critics (e.g. Cheyne and Sellin) partly fill the gap 
with a reconstruction which represents Zerubbabel 
as the accepted Messiah of the Jews, a rebel 
against Persian authority, and a martyr whose 
martyrdom ruined all the political prospects of the 
house of David. Cheyne refers Zec 611% (in a 
revised text) to the coronation and reign of Zerub- 
babel (JRL p. 14f.), and Sellin thinks that he is 
meant by the Suffering Servant of Is 52531. 
The ruin of the walls of Jerusalem, which Nehe- 
miah deplored (Neh 1°), may have been part of the 
vengeance taken by the Persians (or their deputies) 
on the Messianic kingdom of Zerubbabel. 

The biblical records begin again in ‘ the seventh 

ear of Artaxerxes’ (Ezr 78), i.e., if Artaxerxes 

ongimanus be meant, in B.C. 458. In that year 
Ezra the scribe, a man of high-priestly family, 
went up to Jerusalem armed with a decree (given 
in Aramaic, ib. vv.!-?*) entrusting him with large 
powers, and ordering a large offering to be made in 
the king’s name for the support of the worship of 
the temple. Strangely enough all that we know 
of the exercise of these powers is that Ezra called 
an assembly of the whole people in order to deal 
with the question of mixed marriages, that the 
eople acknowledged the duty of putting away 
oreign wives, but pleaded for delay, and that a 
formidable list was drawn up (including the names 
of men of high-priestly family) of those who had 
taken foreign wives. Out of this list four persons 
(priests) actually ‘gave their hands’ to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezr 10%“), 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (Neh 219), 
4.€. in B.C. 445, came the mission of Nehemiah. 
He, unlike Ezra, was a layman and an officer at 
the Persian Court, and, unlike Ezra (Ezr 87), 
enjoyed the prestige of arriving with an escort of 
Persian officers and horsemen (Neh 2°). In spirit, 
however, Ezra and Nehemiah were one. Both 
aimed at reforming the religion of their people on 
lines stricter than any which had hitherto been 
laid down. To Ezra (or to the school of which he 
is the most conspicuous member) is probably due 
that rewriting with increased stringency and 
particularity of the earlier codes of the Hexateuch, 
which resulted in the formation of that which is 
commonly called the Priestly Code. The apices 
which Ezra and his adherents set before themselves 
was the holiness of Israel (i.e. its separation from 
other peoples, and its greater strictness in the 
service of God). 

Nehemiah worked on practical lines. He first 
made the separation of Israel possible by rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem ‘in fifty and two days’ 
(Neh 6"). He next removed the causes of disaffec- 
tion among the poorer Jews by compelling the 
richer sort to restore lands and houses taken in 
pledge, and to forbear the exaction of usury (id. 
51-13), Ezra’s edition of the book of the Law was 
recited and explained before an assembly of the 
whole people (7d. 8'§). At agen Day of Humi- 
liation the people, headed by Nehemiah, vowed to 


separate themselves from the ‘ people of the land,’ 
and to forbear from mixed marriages and from 
buying and selling on the Sabbath; they also 
undertook to observe the seventh year as a year of 
release, and to pay a third part of a shekel* for 
the maintenance of the sanctuary and its services 
(Neh 91# 101%). Lastly, Nehemiah took measures 
on increasing the population of Jerusalem (Neh 
LEO 

Nehemiah’s second mission to Jerusalem, ‘in the 
two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes’ (ib. 18°), 
2.€. ¢. 433 B.C., apparently lasted only a short time. 
He found some of the old abuses still existing, and 
acted with his accustomed vigour against them. 
Some critics believe that Ezra’s caravan of exiles 
(Ezr 8'*) returned not in B.C. 458 (see above), but in 
connexion with this second mission of Nehemiah. 

Of the fortunes of the Jews in the later days of 
the Persian empire we know next to nothing for 
certain, but it is probable that they took part in 
the rising against Artaxerxes III. ‘ Grins ? (B.C. 361- 
338), and were punished for it by a partial cap- 
tivity to Hyrcania. The miseries of the times of 
Ochus are, it is sometimes supposed, alluded to in 
Is 24-27 and in several of the Psalms. On the 
other side, Wellhausen (ZJG® p. 160) believes that 
the Jews increased greatly in numbers under 
Persian rule, and that they assimilated to them- 
selves a large element from ‘the people of the 
land’ whom Ezra and Nehemiah had tried to 
exclude. 

11. The Greek Period.—The victory of Alexander 
the Great over Darius at Issus (B.C. 333) put an end 
to Persian rule in Syria. Greek influence was now 
brought to bear upon Palestine from two great 
centres, viz. Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, 
the Jewish people was forced by the stress of out- 
ward events to leaven itself with foreign thoughts 
and foreign customs. A great dispersion took 
place. When at the beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. Syria was under the rule of Egypt, Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus transported thousands of Jews to 
Egypt, to serve as colonists and as a support to his 
dynasty. Moreover, the Jews had learned to trade, 
and the openings for world-wide traffic which 
Alexander’s conquests had made for the Greeks, 
attracted the Jews also. Yet the Jews who spread 
themselves abroad, left their hearts at home; from 
time to time they returned on visits to Jerusalem, 
themselves Hellenized, and exerting a subtle 
Hellenizing influence in the Holy City itself. 

More than a hundred years, however, elapsed after 
Alexander’s conquests before Greek influence drew 
the inhabitants of Judea into serious political 
trouble. For a long time the small province, 
though hemmed in by Greek cities, Gaza, Joppa, 
Straton’s Tower (2.e. Cesarea), and Samaria, fei 
out against Hellenization. But at last, at the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 
(B.C. 175-164), the Greek party in Jerusalem, to 
which most of the ruling class belonged, felt them- 
selves strong enough to take a decided step. A 
certain Jason got himself appointed high priest by 
Antiochus for a sum of money, with permission to 
set up a gymnasium in Jerusalem, and to enrol its 
inhabitants as citizens of Antioch, z.e. to confer on 
them the title and privileges of these citizens. A 
certain Menelaus in turn intrigued against Jason, 
and succeeded in supplanting him as high priest. 
The disorders consequent upon Greek innovations 
and scandals in the high-priesthood led to the direct 
interference of Antiochus, who in B.C. 168 had 
undertaken an expedition against Egypt. Foiled 
in this expedition by the veto of the Romans, Anti- 
ochus wrathfully determined to reduce the affairs 
of Judea to order. The external means used were 


* Probably equivalent to the half-shekel of Ex 3018 (cf. Ryle, 
Ezra-Neh. p. 274 note). 
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a massacre, an enslavement, and a Syrian occupa- 
tion of the citadel (4 dxpa) of Jerusalem. On these 
followed an attempted conversion by force of the 
Jewish people to heathenism. The observance of 
the Sabbath and of circumcision was forbidden, 
copies of the Law were burnt, an altar was erected 
to Zeus in Jerusalem, and the Jews were compelled 
under penalty to participate in heathen sacrifices 
and to eat swine’s flesh (1 Mac 2), 2 Mac 618#-), 
A large party among the Jews were willing to fall 
in (at least outwardly) with the king’s plans, a 
large party again (the oon hdsidim, Gr. ‘Accdaioc) 
preferred to offer only passive resistance (1 Mac 
979-38 710-17), but there was fortunately a third 
party—perhaps not large in numbers at first—led 
by a priestly family afterwards called ‘ Maccabees.’ 
Judas ‘the Maccabee’ was a hero of the stamp of 
David. Personally brave, he was also no con- 
temptible leader, and though he died early, he 
had first taught the Jewish forces to face their 
enemies in battle with success. 

The campaigns of Judas fall into three divisions. 
(1) Defensive, against the Syrians. By victories 
at Beth-horon and at Beth-zur he repulsed the 
enemy advancing from the West and from theSouth, 
and was not overcome until, in B.C. 162, Lysias, 
accompanied by the young king Antiochus V., 
led an army of 120,000 men and_ thirty-two 
elephants (1 Mac 6%) into Judea. (2) Offensive- 
defensive in Gilead and (with his brother Simon in 
immediate command) in Galilee. From both these 
districts the Jewish ‘garrisons,’ with their wives 
and children, were withdrawn and brought into 
Judea. (3) Offensive, against the Edomites and 
Philistines, to enlarge the borders of his tiny 
state. 

Against the immense resources of the Syrian 
kingdom the courage and skilful generalship of 
Judas would perhaps have failed had they not 
been seconded fe the rivalries of various claimants 
to the Syrian throne. In the hour of victory 
(B.C. 162) Lysias was forced to grant to the Jews 
that religious freedom, the denial of which had 
occasioned the five years’ war. In spite of further 
conflicts, in the course of which Judas fell, the 
cause of Jewish autonomy never went back, and 
at last, in B.C. 153, Jonathan the brother of Judas 
was able to put on the sacred vestments as high 
priest of the Jews, acknowledged by Alexander 
Balas, king of Syria (1 Mac 10!#-59f-), In B.c. 142 
Simon, the brother and successor of Jonathan, 
forced the Syrian garrison to evacuate the citadel 
of Jerusalem, and in the following year the whole 
nation of the Jews acknowledged the great services 
of the Maccabzean family by declaring Simon to be 
‘high priest, captain, and governor’ for ever (1 Mac 
1427-47), See, further, art. MACCABEES. 

[The later history belongs rather to the Intro- 
duction to the NT. See Nkrw TESTAMENT TIMES, 
HIsTORY OF]. 
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ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF.—The tribes that had 
settled in the south of Pal. were from the first eut 
off from the northern tribes by a line of Canaanitish 
cities, Har-heres, Gezer, Aijalon, and Shaalbim 
(Jg 1%); and during the period of the judges, 
while there was a growing tendency among the 
northern tribes to coalesce under pressure of 
invasion, the southern tribes remained distinct. 
Saul never seems to have gained a paramount 
influence over these mountaineers of the S., who in 
large numbers espoused the cause of David. 
Though the latter, by choosing as his capital 
Jerus., which lay on the border-land between 
Benjamin and Judah, and other acts of diplomacy, 
succeeded in uniting for a time the northern and 
southern tribes, the union seems never to have 
been very complete, and once at least the jealousy 
between them nearly broke out into civil war 
(2S 194-207). Solomon’s policy was specially cal- 
culated to axasperate the northern tribes. hile 
they were heavily taxed, and had forced labour 
imposed upon them, his own tribe seems to have 
been entirely exempt (1 K 47-19 518-18), The re- 
bellion led by Jeroboam, which was suppressed by 
Solomon, broke out in more formidable propor- 
tions under Rehoboam, who continued with even 
greater severity the oppressive policy of his father. 

Theseparation, encouraged by the prophet Ahijah, 
who objected to Solomon’s idolatrous practices 
(1 K 11*-*), took place without serious opposition, 
and Jeroboam became the first king of Israel (12%). 
His aim was to counteract the centralizing effect 
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of the great temple at Jerus. by setting up a 
more popular ritual at two of the many already 
existing local shrines, Bethel and Dan (12”), where 
from this time J’ was worshipped under the 
symbol of a golden calf, probably as the God of 
agriculture. This cult may be regarded as a 
reaction from that more spiritual mode of worship 
which, under prophetic influence, had been estab- 
lished at Jerusalem. The view of the editor of the 
Book of Kings, that Jeroboam’s act was a schismatic 
separation from the worship of the only legal 
sanctuary, is the reflexion of a post-Deut. age. 
The hostility between North and South continued 
intermittently until the political and commercial 
alliance between Ahab and Jehoshaphat. While 
the invasions of Shishak (1 K 14%) and Zerah 
(2 Ch 14°) weakened the power of Judah, Israel 
was already being hampered by the growing power 
of the Syrians of Damascus (1 K 20%). Ahab, 
whose father Omri was the founder of the dynasty, 
married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16%*-), and she introduced the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal and Ashtaroth, with 
its cruel and immoral rites. In this she was 
opposed with Seg success by the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha (1 K 18 ff.), through whose influ- 
ence the dynasty was eventually overthrown by 
Jehu, and the cult exterminated by him (2 K 9. 10). 
During this period theSyrians of Damascus began 
to take a prominent part in the history of Israel. 
Were the scanty records of OT our only source of 
information, we should have supposed the relation 
between Israel and Syria to have been that of 
practically unbroken hostility, the treaty of Ben- 
hadad II. in 1 K 20 appearing as merely a compact 
wrung from him in a moment of danger, and broken 
at the first opportunity (221:*). In fact, the pro- 
hetic historian had little interest in events which 
ay outside the horizon of Israel, and even within it 
he had little in those which did not directly serve 
his religious purpose. We find, for example, no 
explanation how it was that Ramoth-gilead, after 
the events of 1 K 22, passed into the hands of the 
Israelites, as we find it in 2 K 8°91. Again, from 
the variety of sources from which the history is 
drawn without the needful sifting and arrange- 
ment, there are some serious inconsistencies. It 
is difficult, for example, to reconcile 2 K 6% with 
6%, From the Assyr. inscriptions, however, we 
learn that in 854 Israel was a member of a very 
important alliance of small kingdoms centring in 
Damascus, which was summoned to his assistance 
by Irkhulini, king of Hamath, against the Assyr. 
king, Shalmaneser 1. (see BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
p. 184»). Ahab is said to have furnished no fewer 
than 2000 (!) chariots and 10,000 footmen, Benhadad 
1200 chariots and 10,000 footmen. Altogether 
80,000 to 90,000 men were brought into the field. 
A great battle was fought at Karkar (Aroer). 
After a desperate encounter the Assyrians claim 
to have won the day, killing 14,000 (or according 
to another account 20,500), but Shalmaneser seems 
to have heen too crippled to make any further 
advance. The alliance now appears to have 
broken up. At any rate, in the next two Assyr. 
campaigns against Benhadad, in 849 and 846, Ahab 
takes no part. Syria, from its position, was more 
exposed to attack than Israel, which was en- 
couraged by this circumstance to attempt the 
recovery of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22'). During 
Benhadad’s reign hostilities between the two 
kingdoms usually took the form of guerilla war- 
fare, bands of the Syrians continually breaking 
into the country and carrying off spoil. Hazael, 
the murderer and successor of Benhadad II., proved 
a far more serious enemy. At first, however, he 
was kept in check by Assyria. In 842 Shalmaneser 
invaded Syria, defeated Hazael, who was now 
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deserted by his allies, with the loss of 1600 men, 
but was not successful in his attempt to take 
Damascus. The other small states, and Jehu among 
them, did not venture to resist, but sent tribute to 
Shalmaneser. The account of this campaign is 
inscribed on what is known as the Black Obelisk 
in the British Museum (No. 98). One of the 
sculptures represents Jehu paying tribute to Shal- 
maneser, and underneath is the following inscrip- 
tion:—‘The tribute of Yahuah (Jehu), son of 
Khumri (Omri!), silver, gold, bowls of gold, vessels 
of gold, goblets of gold, pitchers of gold, lead, 
sceptres for the king’s hand, (and) staves I received’ 
(see HP vy. 41). But towards the end of Jehu’s 
reign Hazael, left unmolested by Assyria, invaded 
the territory of the Transjordanic tribes with such 
effect as to reduce them to complete submission 
(2 K 10%. %), He afterwards invaded the South, 
taking Gath, and forcing even Jerus. to capitulate. 
In Israel itself, during the reign of Jehoahaz, the 
son and successor of Jehu, Hazael’s successes were 
so great that the fighting men were reduced to the 
merest minimum (2 K 1387). The tide of fortune 
began to turn in the reign of his son Jehoash, who 
is said to have recovered from Benhadad III. all the 
cities taken from his father by Hazael. He also 
defeated an expedition sent out by Amaziah, king 
of Judah, and proceeded to invest Jerus., where he 
broke down a large part of the wall and reduced 
it to submission (2 K 14%). It was during his 
reign that Ramman-nirari, the warlike grandson 
of Shalmaneser I1., defeated the feeble Mari’a, the 
successor of Benhadad I11., and even took Damascus; 
but it is not certain whether the Israelites were 
affected by thiscampaign. The Syrians being thus 
temporarily crushed, andthe Assyrians being at first 
too much engaged with Eastern affairs, and after- 
wards too much weakened by internal discords and 
the feebleness of their rulers to interfere, the king- 
dom of Isr. continued to gain strength, and reached 
the height of its power under Jeroboam 1., who 
even ‘recovered Damascus and Hamath’ (2 K 148), 
With Jeroboam’s death the kingdom rapidly 
declined. Divided by political factions, enervated 
by its moral corruption and social selfishness 
(Hos 41-14, Am 28 41 85-6 ete.), it easily fell a 
prey to the Assyrians, who gained an accession 
of strength under the warlike Tiglath-pileser m1. 
(Pul, 2 K 15"). With the exception of Pekah, 
none of the petty kings, who ruled for very 
short periods, have the least historical importance, 
except ‘so far as by their folly or selfishness they 
advanced the ruin of their country. Twice Tiglath- 
pileser successfully invaded the North, and on 
both occasions probably Menahem paid tribute, 
thereby reducing his country to vassalage for the 
sake of securing his own rule, and in order to 
obtain money had to impose heavy taxes (2 K 15™), 
A spirited effort to resist Assyria was made b 
Pekah, who, like so many of the kings of Israel, 
gained his kingdom by the sword. In alliance 
with Rezin, king of Damascus, he invaded Judah 
(in 735), in order to depose Ahaz and set up the 
Syrian Tabeel, with a view to forming an alliance 
against Assyria (Is 71°). But Ahaz had already 
submitted, and sent tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, and 
in the next year the latter invaded the North and 
utterly defeated Rezin and other Syrian members 
of the alliance, capturing and spoiling no fewer 
than 591 Syrian cities. At the same time the 
Israelitish cities east of Jordan fell into his hands 
(2 K 15”), and the population was taken captive ; 
some of the Western cities were also taken. Pekah 
himself was forced to take refuge in Samaria, while 
the rest of the country was reduced to a desert. 
The final effort to throw off the Assyr. yoke made 
by Hoshea, who adopted the fatal policy of allying 
himself with So (Shabaka), king of Egypt (2 K 
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174), brought about the invasion of Israel by Shal- 
maneser, and the final captivity of Israel (in 721). 


The most striking feature in the history of the’ 


kingdom of Israel is its want of stability. There 
was no one central bond, either religious or political, 
to unite the people and infuse a national spirit. 
The seat of royalty was constantly being changed 
—Shechem, Tirzah, Samaria. Dynasty followed 
dynasty ; one succeeding the other by violence. 
The longest, that of Jehu, lasted only tive genera- 
tions. The king generally held his life in his 
hands, and often had to maintain his authority by 
acts of terrorism and cruelty. There was no 
central religious shrine to inspire a common feeling 
of reverence. Religious worship, if not always 
absolutely revolting, as in the days of Ahab and 
Ahaziah, was to a large extent heathenish in its 
methods and conceptions (Hos 4! 744 Am 4° 814), 
and in the declining days of the nation’s history 
exercised no influence on its social life. At the 
same time the history has its elements of interest. 
While the Judans, in their isolated position on 
the S. hills, were developing that marked national 
character which has distinguished them from other 
nations, the Isr. were constantly coming in contact 
with the Can. and other foreign tribes. From 
these they derived not merely the evils of a bad 
religious influence, but also many of the advantages 
of a higher civilization and culture. Humanl 
fe there were greater possibilities in the N. 
than in the 8. Until almost the last page of their 
history, from Elijah downwards, all the great 
prophets came from the North, or, like Amos, 
carried on their work there. If in the more refined 
worship of Solomon’s temple was the germ of the 
stately ritual of post-exilic Judaism, we must con- 
fess that it was in the teaching of Northern pro- 
phets, such as Elijah and Hosea, that we can trace 
the main growth of those spiritual truths which 
became the precious heritage of the Jews, and 
through them of the Christian world. 


LITERATURE.—Apart from the historical books of OT and the 
works of the prophets Amos and Hosea, the most important 
sources of information are the monumental remains, esp. those of 
Assyria. Collections of these are contained in RP, Schrader,COT. 
The history has been thoroughly treated in Ewald’s HJ (Tr. 
1883-1885), and those of Wellhausen, Kittel, and Reuss. On 
archeological questions, Nowack’s Heb, Arch. 1894, is by far 
the best. The ‘Books of Kings’ in the Speaker’s Commentary, 
though from a critical point of view behind the time, still con- 
tains much useful information. A History of the Hebrew 
People by Professor Kent is an excellent book, and quite up to 
date. The second volume appeared after this article was 


written. F,. H. Woops. 
ISRAELITE (Jn 1*”).—See NATHANAEL. 


ISSACHAR (2vu, pointed by the Massoretes 
npvv:* Yissakar, the second w being ignored, but 
the true pointing should probably be 72¥ w.; LXX 
Swete Iccaxdp(but Tisch. ’Ioodyap), and soNT,Treg. 
WH; ‘Icax¢p TR).—1. The ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah, Gn 3018 353 ete. The meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Probably it means ‘ there 
is a reward’ (cf. Jer 315, 2Ch 157); if Well- 
hausen’s suggestion (Teat der Biich. Sam. 95), that 
the name should be interpreted as 12y wx, is 
correct, it will probably mean ‘hired labourer,’ 
though it might also be translated ‘man of re- 
ward,’ whatever the precise sense of that might 
be. In favour of the view that it means ‘hired 
labourer’ is the character given to the tribe in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 495), Kuenen (ZAT v. 
292 f.) has inferred from this passage that it is to its 
subject condition that the tribe owes its name. 
Ball (SBOT Genesis, on Gn 30°) thinks it may mean 
‘Sokar’s man,’ Sokar or Seker being an Egyptian 
god, but perhaps is a designation of the tribal 
totem, meaning ‘ The Red’ and referring to the ass 


* Ben-Naphtali (Baer, Gen. p. 84) points 13), 


(cf. Gn 494), In Genesis a double explanation of the 
name is given. J accounts for it by the fact that 
Leah hired Jacob from Rachel with the mandrakes 
found by Reuben (Gn 30"). E interprets it as a 
reward conferred by God on Leah, because she 
had given Zilpah to Jacob (v."*). 

Our knowledge of the tribe is very meagre. Its 
territory in Palestine is of uncertain extent, | for 
the delimitation of its boundaries in Jos 19*7-8 is 
from P (cf. Dillm. ad loc., and Moore on Jg 5%). 
It lay S. of Zebulun and Naphtali, and N. of 
Manasseh. On the E. it was bounded by the 
Jordan. Whether it ever reached the sea is un- 
certain (see Dt 33'*-), Probably it remained an 
inland tribe. Its lot included nominally the very 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, but this was for the 
most part in the possession of the Canaanites. 
Robinson says: ‘ We were greatly struck with the 
richness and productiveness of the splendid eras 
especially of Lower Galilee, including that of 
Esdraelon. . . . Zebulun and Issachar had the 
cream of Palestine’ (BRP? iii. 160). Since the 
tribe is not mentioned in Jg 1, we do not know 
anything of the circumstances of its settlement in 
Peloating. Apparently both Deborah and Barak 
belonged to it, and in Deborah’s Song (Jg 5”) it is 
mentioned as having taken part in the battle 
against Sisera. One of the judges, Tola, is said 
to have belonged to it (Jg 10'-*, on the text of 
which see Moore’s note). Baasha, who conspired 
against, slew, and succeeded Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam I., also sprang from this tribe (1 K 15”). 
In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49% ?%) the tribe is 
taunted with its indolent preference of undisturbed 
enjoyment of its fruitful land to independence. 
The reference would be to a later period than the 
conflict with Sisera, in which it had taken a dis- 
tinguished part. No reproach is uttered in the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33-19). The latter passage 
is obscure (see Driver’s note), but it apparently re- 
fers to the possession by Zebulun and Issachar of 
sanctuaries to which non-Israelites (‘the peoples’) 
resorted, and to material advantages which these 
tribes thus secured. ‘The peoples’ (v.1%) would 
probably be Pheenicians, on account of the refer- 
ence to ‘the abundance of the seas.’ 

According to P the numbers of this tribe at the 
first census amounted to 54,400 (Nu 1%), at the 
second to 64,300 (267°); while the Chronicler gives 
the number in the time of David as 145,600. Un- 
fortunately we can attach no weight to any of 
these figures. 

2. Mentioned in the Chronicler’s list of Korahite 
doorkeepers as the seventh son of Obed -edom 
(1 Ch 26°). A. §. PEAKE. 


ISSHIAH (:2':).—1. One of the heads of the tribe 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 73 (AV Ishiah). 2. A Korahite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12° (AV Jesiah). 
3. The son of Uzziel, 1 Ch 23% (AV Jesiah), 24. 
4, A Levite, 1 Ch 24. See GENEALOGY. 

ISSHIJAH (°35:).—One of those who had married 


a foreign wife, Ezr 10° (AV Ishijah), called in 1 Es 
92 Aseas. 


ISSUE.—See MEDICINE. 


ISTALCURUS (A “Iord)\koupos, B "Iordkadkos) 
1 Es 8.—* Uthi the son of Istaleurus’ here stands 
for ‘ Uthai and Zabbud’ in Ezr 8% (A kal ZaBovd, B 
om.). The name is apparently a corruption of the 


form in the Kéré ayn (‘and Zaccur’). See 
ZABBUD. 


ITALA YVERSION.—See VrERsIoNs. 
ITALIAN BAND.—See Auacustus’ BAND. 
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ITALY (’Iradla), the geog. term for the country 
containing the headquarters of the Rom. empire, 
was originally applied only to the S. part of the 
peninsula round the Gulf of Tarentum. It was 
afterwards extended to include all the country to 
the foot of the Alps. Jews first attained prominence 
in Italy after the triumph of Pompey, B.C. 62, and, 
under the protection of Julius Czsar, they rapidly 
increased in numbers. They seem to have char- 
acteristically appropriated a quarter of the capital, 
and spread to other cities. Horace (Sat. 1. ix. 69, 
‘vin’ tu curtis Judeis oppedere’) and Juvenal (Sat. 
ili. 296 and xiv. 96, ‘Judaicum ediscunt jus’) speak 
of them as a constant element in the population. 
In A.D. 50 an imperial edict of Claudius banished 
the Jews from Rome, possibly owing to riots be- 
tween the latter and the Christians (Suet. Clawd. 
xxv.) as to the claims of Christ to be the Messiah. 
Aquila and Priscilla are mentioned among the exiles 
(Ac 18?) from I., which is apparently used as almost 
synonymous with Rome. See, further, Schiirer, 
HJP i. ii. 232 ff., and the Literature cited there. 

Cornelius, the first Gentile convert to Christi- 
anity, is described as a member of the Italian band 
or cohort (Ac 10), z.e. the regiment recruited in I., 
and consisting of native Italians, as distinguished 
from troops levied in the provinces. See AUGUSTUS’ 
BAND. 

I. is again mentioned. as the destination of St. 
Paul (Ac 27!) when he appealed to Cesar. The 
ship on which the prisoners were embarked was 
on its way back to Adramyttium in Mysia, and 
would call at several ports on the coast of Asia, at 
one of which the centurion intended to transfer 
his charges to a vessel bound for Rome. This 
shows the existence of a considerable trade be- 
tween that city and the Mediter. ports. The ex- 
pression in He 13% ‘they of I. (of dd ris “IraNlas) 
salute you,’ is of too uncertain meaning to decide 
anything as to either the destination or the place 
of composition of this Epistle. 

Christianity was introduced into I. in early 
times, probably on the return of the Roman Jews 
who are called ‘strangers from Rome’ (Ac 2?) to 
their native country after the Feast of Pentecost. 
The Ep. to the Romans, written about A.D. 58, 
points to the existence of a numerous body of 
Christians in that city who were partly Jews and 
partly Gentiles (Ro 17). C. H. PRICHARD. 


ITERATE.—Sir 417 ‘Of iterating and speaking 
again, that which thou hast heard’ (dd devrep- 
wocews, RV ‘Of repeating’). Cf. Knox, Works, 
iii. 56, ‘I knaw ye will say, it [the Mass] is none 
uther sacrifice, but the self same, save that it is 
iteratit and renewit’; Boyle, Works, iv. 552, 
‘Having wiped and cleansed away the spot, I 
iterated the experiment.’ The mod. ‘reiterate’ 
is scarcely equivalent. J. HASTINGS. 


ITHAI “(x).—A Benjamite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11%. In the parallel passage 2 8 23%, 
the name is *ax ITTAI (wh. see). 


ITHAMAR (77's ‘island of palms’ (?)*) is known 
to us only from P and the Chronicler. According 
to these writers I. was the youngest son of Aaron 
by Elisheba (Ex 67, Nu 3? 26%, 1 Ch 6? 241). To- 
gether with his three brothers, and Aaron their 
father, he was consecrated to the priesthood 
(Ex 281), but the two elder brothers Nadab and 
Abihu were slain for offering strange fire (Lv 10; 
cf. Nu 34 26°, 1 Ch 24). 

During the wilderness wanderings the taber- 
nacle and its equipment, together with the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites, were under the supreme 


*See Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 116; Gray, Heb. Proper 
Names, 246n. 


direction of Ithamar (Ex 38?!, Nu 4? 83, 78), In the 
reign of David the families of Eleazar and I. are 
said to have been divided into courses in the pro- 
portion of two to one (cf. 1 Ch 24*-4), The compiler 
of the books of Chronicles represents the high 
priesthood as descending in unbroken succession 
until the captivity in the family of Eleazar (1 Ch 
64), But in the earlier historical books we find 
the ark under the charge of Eli and his descend- 
ants, and a comparison of 1 Ch 24°, 1 § 229, 148 
would suggest that Eli belonged to the house of I. 
Josephus expressly states that this was the case 
(Ané. Vill. i. 3). See High Priest under PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. W. C. ALLEN. 


ITHIEL (Swmx, prob. ‘with me is God’).—1. A 
Benjamite (Neh 117). See GENEALOGY. 2. One 
of two persons to whom Agur addressed his 
oracular sayings, the other being Ucal (Pr 30). 
Neither LXX nor Vulg. recognizes a proper name 
here, and most modern commentators point differ- 
ently, S23) Sy cmxd Sy omyd instead of bymyd Syenryd 
box, and tr. ‘I have wearied myself, O God, I 
have wearied myself, O God, and am consumed.’ 
So RVm. A. WHITE. 


ITHLAH (9m, B Devtabd, A Tedd, AV Jethlah). 
—A town of Dan, near Aijalon, Jos 19%. The site 
is unknown. 


ITHMAH (Apm).—A Moabite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 114°, 


ITHNAN (j3m:).—A city in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 158) whose site is uncertain. It is preceded 
by Hazor and followed by Ziph. In the B text of 
the LXX it is combined with the former of these 
names, ‘Acopiwydiv, and in A with the latter lévagi¢, 
although Luc. has lvdy, Zeld. 


ITHRA (xm ‘ abundance’ (?), ’Io#ép). — The 
father of Amasa, and husband of Abigail, David’s 
sister. He is described as an Israelite (2S 17%), but 
the Chronicler undoubtedly has the better reading, 
‘Jether the Ishmaelite’ (1 Ch 2!” yxynven 1p: ; B’1oddp, 
A ’le0ép), which is also given by Aat2S 17. See 
JETHER. 


ITHRAN (j2n:).—1. Eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36,1 Ch1". 2. An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7°’, 
possibly identical with Jether of the following 
verse. See GENEALOGY. 


ITHREAM (0377: 25 3°; B IePepadu, A Hleepadu ; 
1 Ch 3*’Téapdu, A leOpdu, Jethraam), the sixth son of 
David by EGLAH (wh. see), born to him at Hebron. 


ITHRITE, THE (177; B 6 AlOecpatos, 6 "HA0evaios, 
6 ’HOnpet [& 6 *1Onpel], "loOnpet; A ’HOpatos, TeOpirns, 
*Iedepl), a gentilic adjective applied to the descend- 
ants of a family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2°), 
amongst whom were two of David’s guard (28 
238, 1 Ch 11 TRA and GAREB). Possibly, however, 
the text of 2S 23 and 1 Ch 11 should be pointed 
“mn=‘the Jattirite’ (so Thenius, Klostermann, 
Budde), z.¢. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 S 30?’ as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country 
of Judah (Jos 1548 214), The Peshitta (2 S 23%, 


1Ch 110i) reads ;sL4 S09 (=of Jattir), ef. its 


rendering 2 S 20°. J. F. STENNING. 
ITS.—‘Its’ does not occur in AV of 1611. But 
in Ly 255 ‘it’ was used where we should now use 
‘its’ (‘That which groweth of it owne accord of 
thy harvest, thou shalt not reape’), and in 1660 
this was changed into ‘its,’ and is so printed in all 
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modern editions. That is the only place in which 
even in modern edd. the word is found. 

There is no doubt that about 1611 ‘its’ had 
begun to struggle for recognition. But it is not 
once used by Spenser; and although it is found 
nine times in Shakespeare’s First Folio (five of 
these in Winter's Tale), it is suspected that they 
were all introduced after his death. Bacon has it 
very rarely ; Milton three times in his poetry 
(PL i. 254, iv. 813; Ode on Nativity, 106) and 
twice in his prose. By the time of Milton’s death 
the word was established in the language. 

The third pers. pron. in Anglo-Saxon was— 


Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. he heo hit 
Gen. his hire his 


The mas. forms are still in use; the fem. were 
both changed early ; the nom. of the neut. lost its 
h, but retained his as the regular form for the 
gen. (i.e. possessive) up to the time we have spoken 
of. Consequently in AV fis is the usual poss. 
case of ‘it’ as well as of ‘he.’ Thus Gn 3” ‘it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ (Tind. ‘And that seed shall tread the on 
the heed, and thou shalt tread hit on the hele’) ; 
Ly 23°" ‘ everything upon his day’; Nu 208 ‘ speak 
ye unto the rock, and it shall give forth his 
water’; Pr 23%! ‘Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itself (1611 it selfe) aright’ ; 
2 Hs 4! ‘the sea also hath his place to bear his 
floods’; Wis 19% ‘The fire had power in the 
water, forgetting his own virtue; and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature.’ 

But when the poss. of both genders was the 
same there was always the risk of some confusion. 
Examples that need attention are, Lv 1% ‘And 
the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and wring 
off his (RV ‘ its’) head, and burn it on the altar’ ; 
1 86° ‘if it goeth up by the way of his own coast 
to Bethshemesh’ (RV ‘its own border’); 2S 6!” 
‘And they brought in the ark of the LorD, and 
set it in his place’ (RV ‘its’); Dn 79 ‘I beheld 
till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool : 
his (mas.) throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
(neut.) wheels (RV ‘the wheels thereof’) as burn- 
ing fire’) ; Mt 6% ‘ But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness’ (i.e. ‘ God’s right- 
eousness ; but Tind. has ‘the kyngdome of heven 
and the rightwisnes therof,’ and he is followed 
by Cov., Cran., and Gen. ; Rhem. ‘the justice of 
him’; Bish. as AV, which is practically the tr® 
of Wye. ‘seke ye first the kyngdom of god and 
his rightfulnesse’; RV ‘But seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness,’ omitting rod 
Geo8 with edd.); 1 Co 158 ‘But God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body’ (RV ‘a body of its own’). 

Various methods were adopted to avoid con- 
fusion between ‘his’ mas. and neut. (1) The use 
of ‘it’ for the poss. is regarded as a dialectic 
peculiarity, belonging to the North - Western 
counties. Its single occurrence in AV (Lv 25°) 
comes from the Geneva version.* Its presence 
in Shaks. is sometimes due to imitation of the 
language of childhood ; thus King John IT. i. 160— 

* Go to it grandam, child : 
Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig.’ 
But this is not always the case; and examples 

*The LXX is re atronarn &vaBulvovre, In Ac 1210 the same 
Gr. word (hris atromery gvoly0n [edd. hvo/yn] «dreis) is trd in AV 
‘the iron gate . . . which opened to them of his own accord.’ 
In Luther’s Bible Ly 255 is von thm selber; Ac 1210 von thr 


selbst. The Gen. NT has in Ac 1210 ‘which opened to them by 
it owne accorde.’ 


may be quoted from other authors, as Judgement 
of Synode of Dort (1619), p. 9, ‘Election. . . is 
to bee propounded with the spirit of discretion, 
religiously, and holily, in it place and_time.’ 
Indeed the often occurring ‘it self’ in AV 1611, 
is an example just as good as ‘it own’: cf. Bp. 
Hall, Works, ii. 79 (‘Contemplations,’ bk. iii.), 
‘Why may wee not distinguish of fire, as it is it 
selfe, a bodily creature, and as it is an instrument 
of God’s justice, so working, not by any materiall 
vertue, or power of it owne, but by a certain 
height of supernaturall efficacie, to which it is 
exalted by the omnipotence of that supreme and 
righteous Judge?’ (2) Occasionally the was used 
for ‘his,’ as in Robynson’s tr® of More’s Utopia 
(Lumby’s ed. p. 101), ‘They marveile also that 
golde, whych of the owne nature is a thing so un- 
profytable, is nowe amonge all people in so hyghe 
estimation.’ (3) Sometimes the noun was per- 
sonified and the fem. Aer then used. This is 
Milton’s favourite device, as in Hymn on Natwity, 
140— 
* And Hell it self will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ 
Cf. Tindale’s tr® of Nu 4°10 « And they shall take 
a cloth of Iacyncte and cover the candelsticke of 
light and hir lampes and hir snoffers and fyre 
pannes and all hir oyle vessels which they occupye 
aboute it, and shall put apon her and on all hir 
instrumentes, a coverynge of taxus skynnes, and 
put it apon staves.’ So in AV, Jon 1 ‘the sea 
ceased from her ragine’; Rev 22? ‘the tree of 
life, which . . . yielded her fruit every month.’ 
(4) Occasionally ‘of it’ was adopted, as Dn 7° 
‘it had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the 
teeth of it.’ (5) Very often the phrase was slightly 
turned, and ‘thereof’ used, as by Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight, p. 40, ‘Twice was it [Solomon’s Temple] 
pillaged by foreign foes, and four times by her 
own friends before the final destruction thereof.’ 
But ‘the most curious thing of all in the history 
of the word ‘‘its” is the extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word admissible in serious 
composition, even the occasion for its employment 
was avoided or eluded. This is very remarkable 
in Shakespeare. The very conception which we 
express by ‘“‘its” probably does not occur once in 
his works for ten times that it is to be found in 
any modern writer. So that we may say the 
invention, or adoption, of this form has changed 
not only our English style, but even our manner 
of thinking.’—Craik, Eng. of Shaks. p. 103. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ITTAI (‘ax, perh. ‘companionable’).—4. A native 
of Gath, whence he was banished (?) (2 S 15!) with 
600 followers, who with their families (v.22) joined 
David not long (v.®°) before the revolt of Absalom. 
(‘ After him,’ ete., in v.18 refers to Ittai, whose 
name has probably dropped out. So Wellhausen in 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. ad loc.). Ewald, follow- 
ing Jos. (Ané. VII. ix. 2), identifies this band with 
the 600 whom David commanded when an outlaav 
(1S 2335 2518 27? 30°), and these, again, with the 
gibborim (mighty men), reading, after Thenius, in 
v.18 gibborim:for Gittim. The LXX and Vulg. 
are cited asysupporting this emendation ; but the 
LXX here is at once conflated and defective. The 
genuine LXX (ace. to Wellhausen) and the Vulg. 
interpolation aremerely explanatory of ‘Cherethites 
—Gittites.’ The gibborim of 2S 16* included the 
Cherethites, etc.; see also 2S 238. David’s original 
followers were Hebrews (1S 222), but Ittai’s 600 
were Philistines (28 158 ‘from Gath,’ ” ‘thy 
brethren’); on the other hand they were different 
from the Cherethites, etc., whose captain was 
Benaiah. It may be added that the phrase ‘the 
Gittith ’ (titles of Ps 8. 81. 84) is rendered by Hit- 
zig and Delitzsch ‘a march of the Gittite guard.’ 
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The scene in which we first meet Ittai (2 S 1519-22) 
almost surpasses the parting of Naomi and her 
daughters-in-law as a portrayal of noble unselfish- 
ness, and of intense personal devotion. David, 
never so kingly as when in affliction, urges Ittai, 
as a stranger (93), to retire from a desperate 
cause, bids him either engage in the service of the 
new king, or return home to Gath, and dismisses 
him with a gracious benediction. Ittai in reply, 
swearing by the God of Israel, affirms an undying 
loyalty. In the battle with Absalom, Ittai was 
one of David’s three generals (2S 187°), It is 
possible that he fell in the engagement, as we hear 
of him no more. Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 1 Ch 20?) 
cites a tradition that it was not David but Ittai 
that took the crown off the head of the Ammonite 
idol Milcom, it being forbidden to a Hebrew to 
take, with his own hands, gold or silver from an 
idol. 2. 2S 23%9(1 Ch 11% Ithai ‘nx) one of David’s 
heroes. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ITURZA is the EV translation of the first term 
in St. Luke’s description of Philip’s tetrarchy (rjs 
"Irovpatas Kal Toaxwviridos xwpas, Lk 3!, AV ‘Iturea 
and the region of Trachonitis’). But Ramsay has 
shown (Lzpositor, 1894, ix. pp. 51 ff., 143 ff., 288 ff.) 
that the word is not used as a noun by any writer 
before Eusebius in the 4th cent. after Christ, and 
doubtfully even by him (so not even in Jos. Ant. 
XIII. xi. 8, where Niese reads “Irovpatous; nor in 
Appian, Cw. v. 7: read ri "Irovpalwy). Strabo 
calls it rhv "Irovpatwy dpewhy (XVI. ii. 16), and 7a 
"ApdBov wépn kal r&v *Irovpalwy (XVI. ii. 20), and 
Dio Cassius, thy rv "Irovpalwy r&v ’ApdBwy (lix. 12). 
Epiphanius (adv. Heres. xix. 1) uses the adjective 
dro THs NaBarixs xépas kal Irovpatas, and Ramsay 
(op. cit. 289 n. 2) argues for the adjectival mean- 
ing of *Irovpato. even in Kuseb. (Onom. ed. Lag. 
268, 298), and more doubtfully in Jerome’s trans- 
lation. Elsewhere, in Greek and Latin authors, 
it is the name of the people which is given, 
*Irovpator, Iturei, Ityrei, etc. ‘There remains, 
then, no single passage in ancient literature to 
justify the noun which has been forced on Luke’ 
(Ramsay, 289), which noun, further, would render 
the sentence ‘degenerate Greek,’ ‘in utter dis- 
regard of the rules of Greek expression as observed 
by the older classical authors’ (7b. 144). 

The Iturzeans were well known to the Romans 
as a race of hardy archers, and they frequently 
appear in the pages of Latin writers. They 
fought with Cesar in the African war (Bel/. 
Afric. 20), and formed a bodyguard for Mark 
Antony when he was triumvir, rattling with their 
arms through the forum to the indignation of 
Cicero (Philipp. ii. 19, 112, xiii. 18). Virgil sings 
them, ‘Itureos taxi torquentur in arcus’ (Georg. 
ii. 448), and Lucan, ‘Itureis cursus fuit inde 
sagittis’ (Pharsal. vii. 230), ‘tune et Iturei Med- 
ique Arabesque soluto arcu turba minax’ (70. vil. 
514). In A.D. 110 there was a ‘cohors I Augusta 
Iturzorum sagittariorum’ (CTL t. iii. 868). About 
A.D. 255 we have the statement ‘habes sagittarios 
Ityreeos trecentos’ (Vopiscus, Vita Aureliani, c. 11), 
and in his Gazetteer of the geographical terms of 
the Latin poets, Vibius Sequester (c. A.D. 500) 
names them as ‘Ithyrei, vel Itharei, Syrii usu 
sagittee periti’ (ed. Hesselii, 155). 

The quotations given above from Strabo, Appian, 
and Lucan* call them or associate them with 
both Arabs and Syrians; and, as Schiirer_ points 
out (HJP 1. ii. App. I. ‘History of Chalcis, 
Iturza, and Abilene,’ 326), the proper names of 
Iturzean soldiers, mentioned in Latin inscriptions, 
are Syrian (cf. Minter, de Rebus Itwreorwm, 1824, 
8-10, 40ff.; CZL t. iii. n. 4371; C. I. Rhenan, 


* Of. Arrian, Al. An. 18: of wefol rokdras of tay Nowcday xa} 
Kupyvalwy, xa) Booropuvay r¢ xot "Irovpaiwy. 


ed. Brambach, 1233f.). This agrees with the 
position assigned to them on and about the skirts 
of the Lebanons; and considering the incessant 
drift upon these parts of nomad Arabs from the 
neighbouring deserts, we ought probably to see 
in the Iturezans the descendants of Jetur (7%) 
mentioned in Gn 25% and 1 Ch 1*! as among the 
sons of Ishmael, i.e. as Arabian desert tribes. 
Eupolemus (¢. B.C. 150), quoted by Eusebius (Prep. 
Evang. ix. 30), mentions Itureans along with 
Ammonites, Moabites, Nabatzeans, etc., as among 
the objects of David’s campaigns E. of the 
Jordan. 

Because of this semi-nomadic state and this 
gradual drift from the desert to the fertile parts 
of Syria, the exact territory of the Itureans is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define. Josephus 
places the Itureean kingdom in or upon the N. 
of Galilee in B.c. 105 (Ant. xl. xi. 3), when 
Aristobulus having defeated them added a large 
part of their territory to Judea. Upon an in- 
scription of about A.D. 6 (Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
1881, 537-542) Q. Aimilius Secundus relates that 
being sent by Quirinius ‘adversus Itureos in 
Libano monte castellum eorum cepi.’ Dio Cassius 
(xlix. 32) calls Lysanias, who ruled Lebanon from 
Damascus to the sea with his capital at Chalcis, 
king of the Iturzeans; and the same writer (lix. 
12) and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 23) call Soemus, who 
was tetrarch in Lebanon (Jos. Vita, 11), their 
governor; while Strabo places them in Anti- 
Lebanon with their centre at Chalcis in the Beka‘. 
This evidence appears to prove Schiirer’s conclusion, 
that Anti-Lebanon and the valley to the east was 
the centre of the Iturzeans just before and at the 
beginning of the Christian era ; and Ramsay’s con- 
tention, that ‘the true home of such a race is not 
the long-settled and well-governed land between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon,’ conflicts not only 
with the data of classical writers, but with the 
constant proof of how rich lands in Syria were 
being: overrun and occupied by nomadic tribes 
from the desert. It is probable, however, that 
the Iturzeans extended their influence eastwards 
and south-eastwards from Anti-Lebanon. About 
B.C. 25 Zenodorus leased the domains of Lysanias, 
whom Dio Cassius (xlix. 32) calls king of the 
Iturzeans, and Zenodorus’ territory included Ulatha, 
Paneas, and the country round about. The 
question remains, whether the ‘Iturean region’ 
extended so far as to include or overlap Trachon- 
itis, the country around the Trachons, one of 
which is the modern Leja. Ramsay maintains 
that, both according to St. Luke’s statement and 
as a matter of fact, it did. But of the latter 
there is absolutely no evidence before Eusebius 
in the 4th cent., and in face of such silence his 
testimony about the east of the Jordan in the 
beginning of the lst cent. cannot be allowed to 
prevail. In the absence of evidence, the following 
facts are all we have to go by. Names have been 
constantly in drift in that part of Syria, and as 
Philo extended over all Philip’s tetrarchy the name 
of its eastern portion Trachonitis (Legat. ad Gavwm, 
41) it is possible that the adjective ‘Iturzan’ may 
likewise have been sometimes extended eastward 
so as to cover Trachonitis, especially as the Itur- 
zans themselves were probably driven in that 
direction after the Romans tock their Lebanon 
territory from them. At the same time, Strabo, 
writing after this was accomplished, still treats 
of Iturea and Trachonitis as distinct. Whether, 
therefore, St. Luke meant by his phrase rijs ’Irov- 
palas Kal Tpaxwviridos xépas ‘two distinct portions 
of Philip’s tetrarchy or two equivalent or over- 
lapping names for it; and whether on either of 
these interpretations of his words he was correct 
—are questions to which the geographical data of 
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the lst cent. supply us with no certain answer.’ * 
Besides the literature quoted above, see the present 
writer’s HGHL 544ff., and Hapositor, 1894, viii. 
406, ix. 51 ff., 143 ff., 231 ff., 331 f. 

G. A. SMITH. 

IVORY (j% shén, é\epdvtivos).—The word shén 
signifies a tooth, and is freq. employed in its orig. 
sense in OT (Ex 21%, Ly 24” etc.). It is also freq. 
used in the sense of ivory, as being the elephant’s 
tooth (AVm 1 K 10”; see o'an3¥ under ELEPHANT). 
Once ivory is spoken of as ‘horns of teeth,’ mismp 
}¥ (Ezk 27). The word horns alludes to the shape 
of the tusk, but its construction with teeth shows 
that the Hebrews understood what ivory really 
was. The context always makes it clear when shén 
should be rendered ivory. 

In Ps 458 yw »b>n prob. refers to palaces or chambers 
in them, inlaid with ivory (ef. jx "np Am 3, and ma 
jen 1 K 22°), Chambers with elaborate panellings 
of ivory and ebony exist in Damascus and other 
cities of the East to-day. Tables, stands, screens, 
eeepc pipes, and many other articles, in- 

aid with ivory, mother-of-pearl, silver and gold, are 
found in the houses of well-to-do people in the 
East. Solomon imported large quantities of ivor 
(1K 10”). His throne was made of it (1 K 10}8-°), 
It was also used for making or inlaying couches 
(Am 64), and the benches of galleys (Ezk 275). 

The Egyp. and Assyr. monuments allude to the 
trade in ivory, and porters bearing tusks are figured 
on them. Among the merchandise of Babylon (Rev 
18!) were vessels of ivory. It was probably brought 
to Pal. by the caravans (‘travelling companies’) 
of Dedanim (Is 21°), as well as the ships of 
Tarshish (1 K 10”). The ‘ tojwer of ivory’ (Ca 74) 
may have been a tower richly ornamented with 
this substance, or a figure to illustrate the white- 
ness of the bride’s neck, as we say ‘a snowy neck,’ 
or ‘an alabaster arm.’ G. E. Post. 


IVVYAH (my; LXX variants are numerous, see 
Swete).—According to 2K 18% (wanting in B 
of LXX), 19% (=Is 37%; the name is wanting in 
both MT and LXX of Is 361) a city conquered by 
the Assyrians, named along with Sepharvaim and 
Hena. It is frequently identified with Ayvva (sy), 
whence, according to 2K 17%, Sargon (but see 
Winckler, Alttest. U' ntersuchungen, 100 ff.) brought 
colonists to Samaria. Regarding Avva no infor- 
mation is to be gathered from the inscriptions 
(Schrader, KAT? 281, 384 [COT? i. 278, ii. 8)). 
Hommel (Hapos. Times, April, 1898, p. 330f.) 
supports the view that Hena and Ivvah (or, as he 
prefers, Avvah) are not places at all, but the 
names of the two chief gods of the three Syrian 
cities, Hamath, Arpad, and Sepharvaim. (For 
the grounds of this conclusion and the various 
stages through which he holds the MT to have 
passed before reaching its present form in 2 K 
17°, see the article just cited). Winckler (op. 
cit.), on the other hand, considers that the 
parallelism, not to speak of other reasons, requires 
in 2 K 18%4 19° (=Is 371%) one place name, which, 
judging from the variety of LXX readings, has 

* The identification of the name Jetur or Iturwan with the 


modern Jedur (i.e, Gedur) to the S, of Damascus, is philologically 
impossible. 


been ill preserved, but may have been Avvah or 
Ivvah, and must have designated a city coming 
within the sphere of vision of the Jews—probably 
situated, like Sepharvaim, in Syria. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
IVY (kiocos, hedera).—This plant was sacred to 
Bacchus. The Jews were compelled, at the time of 
the feast of this god, to carry ivy in procession in 
his honour (2 Mac 6’). The ‘corruptible crown’ 
(1Co 9%) of the Isthmian games was sometimes 
made of its leaves, at other times it was a garland 
of pine. The ivy, Hedera Helix, L., grows wild in 
Pal. and Syria, and climbs up the faces of the cliffs 
along the coast and to the middle zone of the 
mountain ranges. G. E. Post. 


IYE-ABARIM (0%3y7 »y ‘Iyim of the regions 
beyond,’ distinguishing this place from the lm of 
Jos 15”),—The station following Oboth mentioned 
in Nu 21" 33 and described (21%) as ‘in the 
wilderness which is before Moab toward the sun- 
rising,’ and more briefly (33) as ‘in the border of 
Moab.’ Nothing is known as to its position 
beyond these indications. The versions, though 
affording no geographical information, are interest- 
ing in their renderings of the first word ; the LXX 
of 211 has Xadyhel B, with a variant ’Ayedyaol in A, 
and (perhaps) F, and in 334-* Taf, The Syriac 
takes the word as py ‘fountain,’ Targ. Onk. has 
np as its equivalent in 214 and 33%, and in 33®. 
This word is used for a ford or passage in Targ. 
of 1S 13% 144, and in Targ. Jon. of Gn 32”. See, 
further, Dillm. on Nu 212. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


IYIM (oy ‘heaps’ or ‘ruins’).—1. Short form of 
Iye-abarim in Nu 33%. See Iye-abarim for render- 
ings of the VSS. 2. Jos 15% (AV and RV incor- 
rectly Iim), a town in Judah, one of the ‘ uttermost 
cities toward the border of Edom.’ The LXX 
has Baxwx B; Avefu A, reading ony; and Syr. 
reads 7*>y. 


IYYAR (7x, "Idp).—See TIME, 


IZHAR (77x: ‘fresh oil’ or ‘shining ’).—Son of 
Kohath the son of Levi, Ex 61-2, Nu 3” 16! P, 
1 Ch 6? 38 38 23. 18; patron. Izharites, Nu 377, 1Ch 
2422 2623. 29, 


IZLIAH (n>, AV Jezliah).—A Benjamite, head 
of a ‘father’s house,’ 1 Ch 8. See GENEALOGY. 


IZRAHIAH (ny ‘J” will arise or shine’).—A 
chief of the tribe of Issachar, 1 Ch 73. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


IZRAHITES (np~7).—Gentilic name in 1 Ch 278, 
but should probably be read *n7"7, which is possibly 
another form of ‘min Zerahites vv.-®, See 
GENEALOGY. 


IZRI (1s:).—Chief of one of the Levitical choirs, 
1 Ch 25", called in v.? Zeri. See GENEALOGY. 


IZZIAH (nx ¢J” will sprinkle’?) AV Jeziah.— 
One of those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 
10”), called in 1 Es 976 Ieddias. See GENEALOGY. 


a ee Creer ee ee 


J.—The symbol used by critics for the Jahwistic 
document. See HEXATEUCH. 


JAAKAN.—See BEEROTH-BENE-J AAKAN. 


JAAKOBAH (n2py:).—A Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 
435, See GENEALOGY. 


JAALA (xy: Neh 755) or JAALAH (nby: Ezr 2°), 
—The name of a family of the ‘sons of Solomon’s 
servants’ who returned to Palestine with Zerub- 
babel. In 1 Es 5% Jeeli. See GENEALOGY. 


JAAR (7y:).—Usually in OT a common noun, 
meaning forest or wooded height, e.g. Jos 17%, 
Hos 2. Once only as proper name, RVm of 
Ps 132° ‘We found it in the field of Jaar.’ Here, 
according to some of the best authorities, it is a 
poetical name for Kiriath-jearim, ‘forest town,’ 
cf. Ps 78? ‘field of Zoan.’ The name of this place 
appears in several forms, see Jos 15% ©, 2 § 62, and 
in 1 Ch 13°an account is given of the bringing up of 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim, where it had lain for 
twenty years after its restoration by the Philis- 
tines. The rendering of this obscure verse,—con- 
jectured to be a fragment of antique song,—which 
was first suggested by Kiihn6l, and has been adopted 
by Delitzsch, Perowne, and most moderns, would 
make it run thus: ‘We heard of it (the ark) as 
being at Ephrathah, we found it in the field of 
Jaar (v.e. Kiriath-jearim).’ Baethgen, however, 
understands the word as an appellative, ‘auf 
waldigem Gefilde’ (cf. LXX év rats dacéox Tod Spuuod, 
and Jerome ‘in regione saltus’; so RV (text) ‘in 
the field of the wood’), referring ‘it’ to the oath of 
David quoted in vy.*°, reading ‘ published’ (3x17) 
for ‘found’ (m:xxd), and supposing the ‘ wooded 
field’ to be a poetical designation of the country at 
large. Similarly Ew. (so Targ.), though he ex- 
plains the ‘field of the wood’ of Lebanon as repre- 
senting N. Palestine. However, the general drift 
of the reference to the ark can hardly be mistaken. 

W. T. DAVISON. 


reading of Lucian (’E\avay vids "Iaddely vlod rod 
’Edeul), prefers to restore ‘the son of Dodai the 
Beth-lehemite’ (*an$n na ony4 73, cf. 2S 23%). The 


On 0 Ferny y 
rendering of the Peshitta (\3Q.0} aX ;5) 
probably points to the same text as the Hebrew 
(omitting Jaare), though the Arabic, which is 


yey. 
based upon it, takes the second word (aNto= 
doctus) as a proper name (Malaph). Similarly the 
Targum of Jonathan hardly presupposes a different 
text, since its rendering ‘and David the son of 
Jesse, the weaver of the veils of the house of the 
sanctuary, who was of Bethlehem, slew Goliath 
the Gittite’ (ond m2n7 swtpp ma nap nd ww? 93 77 Sep 
mxmin92 7), is an obvious attempt at harmonizing 
the present text with 1S 17. Jerome seems to 
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18 17 and to 28 217°, see SAMUEL (BOOKS OF), and 
ELHANAN. J. F. STENNING. 


JAARESHIAH (nw y:, perhaps =‘J” fattens,’ 
AV Jaresiah).—-A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8”. 


JAASIEL (5x'vy:).—The ‘ruler’ of Benjamin, 1 Ch 
274, prob. =‘ J. the Mezobaite’ (which see) of 11%. 


JAASU (vy: Ezr 1097 Kethibh) or JAASAI (yy: 
Keré, so RVm), AV Jaasau.—One of those who 
had married foreign wives in the time of Ezra. 
LXX, regardless of the meaning, rendered kat 
érolnoay (‘and they did’), z.e. »y: for wyy, 


JAAZANIAH (ims: 2 K 25%, Ezk 8%; aye Jer 
35°, Ezk 11, ‘J” hears.’ See also JEZANIAH, LXX 
4 K 25%, B’Ofovtas, A. Lue. "Iefovias, Ezk 8111}, Jer 
42 [Heb. 35°], B “Iexovlas)._1. A Judean, styled 
‘son of the Maacathite,’ one of the military com- 
manders who came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah, the governor of Judah 
appointed by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25%=Jer 408 
Jezaniah). After Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, 
had murdered Gedaliah, and carried captive the 
Judzans who were left at Mizpah, Jaazaniah, 
though not mentioned by name, appears to have 
joined with the other captains of the forces in 
giving battle to Ishmael and recovering the captives 
(Jer 411%), Probably also he was one of those who 
determined, against the advice of the prophet Jere- 
miah, to abandon the land of Judah, and to lead the 
remnant of the people down into Egypt (Jer 42). 

2. A chieftain of the clan of the Rechabites, 
whose fidelity to the commands of his ancestor 
Jonadab was tested by the prophet Jeremiah as an 
example to the people of Judah (Jer 35%). 

3. Son of Shaphan, who appeared in Ezekiel’s 
vision as ringleader of seventy of the elders of 
Israel in the practice of secret idolatry at Jerusa- 
lem (Ezk 8), 

4. Son of Azzur, one of the princes of the people 
at Jerusalem, against whose counsels Ezekiel was 
commanded by J” to prophesy (Ezk 11"). 

C. F. BURNEY. 

JAAZIAH (37"1y:).—A son of Merari, 1 Ch 2476 27, 
The text is hopelessly corrupt. (Cf. Berth. and 
Oettli, ad loc. ; Kittel’s proposed restoration of the 
text and note in Haupt’s Sacred Books of OT; 
and Kautzsch’s AT, ad loc.). See GENEALOGY. 


JAAZIEL (5y"1y:).—A Levite skilled in the use of 
the psaltery, 1 Ch 15!8, called in v.” Aziel. Kittel 
(see note, ad loc., in Haupt’s SBOT) would correct 
the text in both instances to yxy Uzziel. 


JABAL (53, LXX A “IwBéd, E Iw675, Lue. 
*IwB87r).—Son of Lamech by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 4° (J). See Konig in 
Expos. Times, May, 1898, p. 347°. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain ; for conjectures see 
Dillm. ad loc. and Ball in SBOT. 


JABBOK (p2:, ’Ia8é«).—One of the principal rivers 
of E. Palestine, now called Wady Zerka from the 
bluish colour of its water. Its course may be 
indicated thus: take on a map a point 18 miles E. 
of the Jordan on the latitude of Nablus, and from 
it draw a line 18 miles long due south. On this 
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line as diameter, and to the E. of it, draw a semi- 
circle; and from the N. end of its diameter (the 
point originally taken) draw a line inclining 
slightly to the $. as far as the edge of the Jordan 
valley (here about 5 miles from the river); and 
from that edge draw a line in a S.W. direction to 
the Jordan. The figure will give approximately 
the course of Wady Zerka, though in its numerous 
windings it continually deviates from the outline 
figure above indicated. In its upper semicircular 
portion it forms a boundary between east and west ; 
while in its lower portion it forms a boundary 
between north and south. These two portions 
are referred to in Nu 21, where the territory 
of Sihon is described as extending ‘from Arnon 
unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon’ ; 
i.e. the lower portion of the Jabbok formed the N. 
boundary, while the upper portion formed the E. 
boundary of Sihon’s kingdom ; and the verse may 
be made clear by inserting ‘northwards’ after 
Jabbok and ‘eastwards’ after Ammon. The upper 
portion is referred to in Dt 2%”, where the border 
of the children of Ammon is described as ‘all the 
side of the river Jabbok.’ The river Jabbok is also 
mentioned as a boundary Dt 3", Jos 12?, Jg 11%”. 
One remarkable incident in the patriarchal 
narratives is connected with this river. Jacob, 
after sending all that he had over the stream, was 
left alone to wrestle with the mysterious visitor, 
and to prevail (Gn 324f referred to in Hos 124). The 
Heb. word for wrestling (from the root pax), which 
is used only here, is similar in sound to Jabdok, 
and it is intended that the name of the river 
should call to mind this instance of favour shown 
to the ancestor of the chosen race. A probable 
derivation of the word is from the root pp. ‘ pour 
out.’ The river Jabbok is mentioned only in 
connexion with Jacob, and as a boundary existing 
at the time of Israel’s appearance E. of Jordan, in 
the passages already noted. A. T, CHAPMAN. 


JABESH (va:).—Father of Shallum, who usurped 
the kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king 
Zechariah: (2K 151018. 44): 


JABESH-GILEAD (7y)1 w2:, also wa: or wn. alone 
TS sabe e gS 2-18 ls Ch LOM): Wihiles the 
history of this East Jordan city as furnished in the 
Bible is meagre, it gives us vivid pictures of both 
tragic and tender scenes in ancient Hebrew life. 
In the early period of Jewish history it seems to 
have been prominent, and later to have fallen into 
insignificance. Its first appearance is when the 
Israelites are said to have made a raid upon it with 
a powerful force, put all the males and married 
women to death, destroyed the city, and carried 
off 400 virgins, who became wives to the Ben- 
jamites (Jg 21). Afterwards, when it had regained 
its position of importance, it was attacked by the 
Ammonites under Nahash, when Saul, to whom 
the inhabitants appealed for succour, came quickly 
with his army and utterly routed the enemy 
(1S 11). Later, when Saul and his sons were 
slain in the disaster at Mount Gilboa, and their 
bodies were being ill-treated by the Philistine 
conquerors, the men of Jabesh-gilead rushed into 
the face of death, recovered the bodies, and saw 
that they were cared for in the kindest manner 
and buried with proper honours (1S 81). David, 
when he was made king at Hebron, remembered 
this act, and sent special messengers with com- 
mendatory blessings to the men of Jabesh-gilead 
for their heroic devotion to Saul (2S 2°). Sub- 
sequently the bones of Saul and his sons were 
brought thence by David and buried in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin (2 8 21!""4). 

No doubt the name Jabesh is preserved in the 
modern Yabis, and when on the line of this stream 
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in the Gilead hills one is near the site of this 
ancient city. Robinson (BRP? iii. 319 fe) suggested 
a place, ed-Deir, lying south of Wady Yabis; but 
this has no ancient ruins, and, besides, it is some 
distance off the main road. From researches made 
in this region by the present writer, a more appro- 
priate place would seem to be Miryamin, a point 
north of Wady Yabis on the ancient road leading 
over the mountain, where there are massive ancient 
remains. This is about 7 miles from Pella, and 
corresponds to the statement of Eusebius in his 
Onomasticon (268. 81), our best authority in the 
absence of any special biblical indications as to its 
site (Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, p. 489). 
S. MERRILL. 

JABEZ (y3y:).—A descendant of Judah, who was 
‘more honourable than his brethren.’ His name 
is traced to the fact that his mother bare him with 
sorrow (axy ‘dzeb), 1 Ch 4°. The same play upon 
words recurs in his prayer or vow in the expression 
vasy bad ‘that it be not to my sorrow,’ v.% (On 
the correctness of MT see Kittel’s note, ad loc., in 
Haupt’s SBOT, and on the possibility of a clause 
having dropped out, Kautzsch, ad loc., in his AT). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

JABEZ (y3y:).—A place inhabited by scribes, 
apparently in Judah, 1 Ch 2%. The site is un- 
known. 


JABIN (}3; ‘discerning,’ ‘IaSelv, IaBels).—4. King 
of Hazor in N. Palestine, defeated by Joshua at 
the Waters of Merom [Jos 11+ (J E) 19-15 (D?)]. 

2. Jabin, ‘king of Canaan, that reigned in 
Hazor,’ occurs again in Jg 4. He takes no part in 
the battle of the Kishon, nor is he mentioned in 
the ancient song(Jg 5). The introduction of Jabin 
and of Hazor into this narrative creates many 
difficulties, and the title ‘king of Canaan’ arouses 
suspicion. The probability is that two traditions 
relating to Jabin and Sisera have been united, and 
harmonized by making Sisera the captain of Jabin’s 
host (cf. Ps 83°-?°, which implies the union of the 
two traditions). The Jabin tradition probably pre- 
served an account of the early struggles of Naphtali 
and Zebulun for their territory in the north. The 
two clans had made Kedesh their headquarters, and 
successfully defeated Jabin king of Hazor, who 
had combined with the neighbouring Canaanites 
to resist the intruders. This tradition forms the 
basis of the battle of Merom in Jos 11, which has 
been generalized by the Deut. redactor, and treated 
as the conquest of N. Palestine by Joshua and all 
Israel. G. A. CooKE. 


JABNEEL (5y32: ‘El causeth to build,’ B Aeurd, 
A ’Ia8v4\, for other forms see below; in Apocr. 
"Tauvela or -la or -vv-, Jebneel, Jabnia, Jamnia).—1. 
A town on the northern border of Judah, near the 
sea, mentioned after Ekron, Shikkeron, and Mount 
Baalah (Jos 154). It is not mentioned in the lists 
of cities of Judah, Dan, or Simeon in the Bk. of 
Joshua, but in Jos 15% LXX substitutes Teuvd (By: 
or “Iewval (A), Jabneh, for MT 7) ‘even unto the 
sea.’ It does not appear again in the OT until 2Ch 
26°, where under the name of Jabneh (mua, LXX B 
"ABevvip, A Tagels) it is captured along with Gath 
and Ashdod from the Philistines by king Uzziah, 
and its wall broken down. Josephus (Ant. Vv. i. 
22) describes it as belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
in company with Gath and Ekron, and mentions 
it with the inland towns Marissa and Ashdod in 
contradistinction to the maritime towns Gaza, 
Joppa, and Dora (Ant. xIv. iv.4; BJ 1. vii. 7). It 
is spoken of (Jth 25) under the name of Jemnaan 
as in fear and dread of Holofernes. Under the 
name Jamnia (1 Mac 4% 5°§ 10% 154°) it is referred 
to as a garrison, with plains near it, Gorgias in 
command (Ané. XII. vili. 6). In 2 Mac 12% 9 40 
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Judas Maccabeus set fire to the haven and navy of 
Jamnia, so that the light of the fire was seen at 
Jerusalem, 240 furlongs off. Pliny (HN v. 13) 
speaks of the two Jamnias ‘Jamnes due, altera 
intus,’ and places them between Azotus and Joppa. 
See Reland, Pal. p. 823. Ptolemy (v. 16)speaks of 
the port of the Jamnites between Azotus and 
Joppa, and subsequently mentions Jamnia among 
the cities of Judea. 

In common with Ashkelon, Azotus, and Gaza, the 
harbour or naval arsenal of Jamnia bore the name 
of Majwmas (Reland, p. 590f.; Raumer, Kenrick, 
Phenicia ; Le Quien, Oriens Christ.). Jamnia was 
taken from the Syrians (c. B.C. 142) by Simon 
Maccabeeus (Ant. XIII. vi. 7; BJT. ii. 2), and it 
was restored (B.C. 63) to its inhabitants by Pompey 
(Ané. XIV. iv. 4); it was repaired or rebuilt (c. B.C. 
57) by Gabinius (BJ I. viii. 4), and was given to the 
Jews by Augustus (B.C. 30). Herod bequeathed 
(B.c. 4) Jamnia (Ant. XVII. viii. 1) to Salome his 
sister, and she left it with all its toparchy to Julia 
the wife of Augustus Cesar (Ané. XVIII. ii. 2; BJ 
Il. ix. 1). Philo Judeus (de Legat. ad Gaiwm, Opp. 
vol. ii. p. 575) states that in this town, the most 
populous of Judea, a Roman officer named Capito 
raised an altar of mud for the deification of the 
emperor Caligula ; the Jews demolished the altar, 
and the incensed emperor forthwith ordered an 
equestrian statue of himself to be erected in the 
Holy of Holies at Jerusalem (c. A.D. 37). Strabo 
(Bk. 16, ‘ Syria’) states that Jammneia and the settle- 
ments around were so populous that they could 
furnish 40,000 soldiers. The Talmud abounds with 
references to the learned Rabbins who frequented 
the school at Jamnia. Milman (Hist. of Jews) 
states that it contained a school of Jewish learning 
which obtained great authority, and whether from 
the rank and character of its head, or from the 
assemblage of many of the members of the ancient 
Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in 
that place, it was looked upon with great respect 
and veneration by the Jews who remained in 
Palestine. This school was subsequently suppressed 
by the Romans, owing to the imprudent speeches of 
the fiery Simon ben-Jochai. Before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion the Sanhedrin escaped the general wreck. 
Before the formation of the siege, it had followed 
Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabneh (Jamnia ; 
Milman, Hist. of Jews). According to tradition 
also, the great Gamaliel was buried in Jamnia, 
and his tomb was visited by Parchi in the 14th cent. 
In the time of Eusebius, Jamnia was but a small 
place of little importance. It gave a bishop to the 
Council of Niczea, and had still a bishop in the time 
of the emperor Justinian (Epiph. adv. Her. ii. 730). 

The Crusaders found the ruins called Jbelin (A.D. 
1144, William of Tyre), where they built the fortress 
Ibelin (corrupted from Jabneel), mistaking it for 
Gath, and it gave its name to the French family of 
@Ibelin, one of whom, Jean, count of Jaffa and 
Ashkelon, restored (c. 1255) the famous code of the 
‘Assises of Jerusalem,’ originally composed by 
Godfrey de Bouillon (Gibbon, ch. 58 ; Samut. 1. i. 
p- xii, c. 58). Benjamin of Tudela (c. A.D. 1163) 
identified Ibelin, three parasangs south of Jaffa, as 
the ancient Jabneh, en states that the site of the 
schools might still be traced there (Harly Travels, 
p. 87). The Itin. Ant. places Jamnia 12 Mp. from 
Diospolis (Lydda) and Joppa, 20 Mp. from Ashkelon, 
and 36 mp. from Gaza. It was on the old road 
from Joppa to Ashkelon, through Jamnia and 
Azotus (Peutinger Tables); another road led to it 
from Diospolis. / 

The*modern village of Yebnah stands on the ruins 
of the town of Jamnia. It occupies a strong site, 
170 ft. above the sea, on an isolated rounded hill, 
south of the Wady Rabin, in the position assigned to 


it by the Jtin. Ant., and the old road from Jaffa to 
Ashkelon passes by it. The houses are of mud, but 
there are interesting ruins of a church and also of a 
mosque erected by Crusaders and Saracens. The 
ancient Majuwmas or harbour of Jamnia is situated 
immediately south of the mouth of the Wady Rabin. 
The port seems to have been double, and entered by 
narrow passages as at Tyre and Jaffa. The northern 
bay is some 400 paces across (north and south), 
flanked with a rocky promontory on each side. 
The southern bay is larger, and on the promontory 
south of it are the ruins of ed-Dubbeh. A large 
reef is visible outside, beneath the water (SWP 
vol. ii. p. 269). The port would seem to be natur- 
ally better than any along the coast of Palestine 
south of Cesarea. A very little trouble in clearing 
a passage through the reefs would probably render 
the Minet Rabin a better port than Jaffa, as the 
reefs are farther from the beach (Conder, PEF St, 
1875, p. 168). The harvests about Yebnah are very 
abundant, and the ground is of surprising fertility 
(Land and Book). The present writer (PEFSt?, 
1875, p. 181) suggests that Yebnah or Ibnah may 
be the modern equivalent of Libnah as well as 
Jabneel. Libnah was given over to the priests, 
the sons of Aaron (Jos 21%, 1 Ch 6°”), within the 
boundary of the tribe of Judah, and has not 
been identified, though supposed to be near Beer- 
sheba. Both Jabneh (Jos 15" B) and Libnah appear 
as Aeuvd in the LXX. 


LITERATURE.—Le Quien, Oriens Christ. vol. iii. ; Itin. Ant.; 
Onom. 8.v. "lapyeia ; Irby and Mangles, Z’ravels; Lightfoot, 
Opp. ; Milman, Hist, of Jews ; Sepp, Jer. u. das HL ; Strabo ; 
Pliny ; Philo, de Legat. ad Gatum ; Epiphanius, adv. Heer. lib. 
ii. 730; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
73 ff. ; Schtirer, HJP u. i. 78 f, ; Guérin, Judée, ii. 55 ff, 


2. (B lepOaual, A "IaBvnr, Jabneel). It appears 
in Jos 19 in connexion with Adami-nekeb and 
Lakkum as part of the northern boundary of 
Naphtali, Lakkum being near the Jordan. There 
is no clue to identifying its position. Conder 
(Handbook to the Bible, p. 269) gives the following 
identifications to the places in Jos 19% :— 

Heleph is probably Beit Lif, at the edge of the 
higher mountains towards the west. Adami is the 
ruin Adain; Nekeb (the Talmudic Tziidetha, 
Talm. Jerus. Megillah i. 1) is the ruin Seiyédeh ; 
Jabneel (the Caphar Yama of the Talmud) is 
Yemma, 7 miles south of Tiberias in Naphtali 
(SWP i. p. 365). The Variorum Bible, however, 
gives ‘ Adami-hannekeb,’ i.e. ‘ Adami in the pass.’ 
Schwarz (p. 144) places Kefr Yamah (‘the village 
by the sea’) on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; and Neubauer (Géog. du Talmud, p. 225) 
places it between Tabor and the Sea of Galilee, thus 
apparently agreeing with Conderin theidentification 
of Yemma as Jabneel. Josephus speaks of ’Iauveia 
(Vita, 37) or laurté (BJ 1. xx. 6) as arocky fastness 
in Upper Galilee which he fortified, together with 
Meroth, Achabari, and Seph (cf. BJ I. vi. 3). 

C. WARREN. 


JABNEH.—See JABNEEL. 


JACAN (j2y:).— A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5%, AV 
Jachan. See GENEALOGY. 


JACHIN (j'>:).—4. Fourth son of Simeon, Gn 46”, 
Ex 6%, In 1 Ch 4% he is called Jarib (27:), but 
Kittel corrects this to Jachin. In Nu 26” the 
patronymic Jachinites occurs. 2. Eponym of a 
priestly family,1 Ch 9”, Neh 11. See GENEALOGY. 


JACHIN.—One of the brazen pillars erected in 
front of Solomon’s temple, that on the right (look- 
ing eastward) or south of the porch, see 1 K 7”, 
2Ch 37, Jer 522. See for particulars Boaz and 
TEMPLE. 
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JACINTH (ddxiv0s, hyacinthus), one of the 
foundation stones of the New Jerusalem (Rev 
21), RVm ‘sapphire.’ The uncertainty which 
surrounds the real meaning of many of the 
precious stones named in the Bible applies also 
to the jacinth; this was inevitable in an age when 
the principles of chemistry and crystallography 
were unknown. According to C. W. King (Nat. 
Hist. of Gems, p. 167), the jacinth comes to us 
from the Italian giacinto, and this from the Latin 
hyacinthus. In medieval times the jacinth seems 
to have been a gem of a yellow colour, but some- 
times tinged blue or purple :—characteristics which 
belong to varieties of quartz, such as the cairn- 
gorm and amethyst: and it was frequently em- 
ployed by the Greeks for intagli in early times, 
Hehe by the Romans for cameos. According to 
Pliny (ZN xxi. 26), ‘Hyacinthus in Gallia eximie 
provenit. Hoe ibi pro cocco hysginum tingitur.’ 
The dye hysginum is usually translated ‘ blue.’ 

The modern hyacinth includes the bright-red 
varieties of zircon; a silicate of zirconia with a 
little oxide of iron. It crystallizes in the form of 
a square prism or octahedron, and is found at 
Assouan on the Nile, Auvergne, Bohemia, and 
other volcanic countries. Large crystals have 
been obtained from Siberia and Ceylon. 

E. HULL. 

JACKAL.—This word is not found in the text of 
AY. It occurs in text of RV as the equivalent of 
tannim (Is 343, Jer 9! 10? 4988 5197, Mic 18), which 
is tr. AV ‘dragon.’ We prefer in these passages 
the tr. wolves (see DRAGON 1). In one passage (Jer 
14°) RV text tr. tannim, ‘jackals,’ marg. ‘the 
crocodile,’ AV text ‘dragons.’ In two places (Is 
13° 3414) n»x ’eyyim is wrongly tr? in AV ‘wild 
beasts of the islands,’ RV ‘wolves.’ The word 
*syyim, however, is etymologically equivalent to 
the Arab. bendt-dwa, which means jackals. We 
think, therefore, that it should be so tr? here. If 
our views are accepted, the first passage would read 
‘and the jackals (’tyyim) shall ery in their castles, 
and the wolves (tannim) in their pleasant palaces,’ 
and the second (including latter clause of v.!*) ‘an 
habitation for wolves (t«annim), a court for ostriches, 
and the wild beasts of the desert shall meet with 
the jackals (iyyim).’ 

Jackal also occurs in RVm as the equivalent of 
shi'dl (Jg 154, Neh 4°, Ps 63, La 538), text AV and 
RV ‘fox.’ See Moore on Jg 154, and art. Fox, 
p. 64°, where the meaning of shi‘d/ is more fully 
discussed. G. EB. Post. 


JACOB (a7y: ‘supplanter’ [see below]; Iaxw8).— 
4. Son of Isaac and Rebekah, also called Israel, 
the father of the twelve patriarchs, who were the 
reputed ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The history of Jacob is contained in parts of 
Gn 257-50'*,—the narrative being chiefly JE, the 
pee (so far as they relate to Jacob) which 

elong to P being 25% 26%. 35 9746_9g9 292%. 29 3118 
(iromeacandsall2)\ soot 34: (partly: see below), 
359-18. 15. 220-29 * 36 (in the main: v.°7 in particular 
belong here), 37!- (to ‘Jacob’), 46°27 475-6 (to 
‘dwell’), 7+27> (from ‘and they’), 28 483-67 491a 
(to ‘sons’), *%> (from ‘and blessed them’), 29-33 
501218, As in most other places in Gn, P gives 
little more than a skeleton of the facts, the 
picturesque, lifelike narratives are almost en- 
tirely the work of J and E. J and E are here 
closely interwoven: the distinction between them 
will be noted where necessary ; but in general these 
two narratives appear to have covered largely, when 
intact, the same ground, and, though exhibiting 
sometimes divergent traditions, to have been sub- 
stantially similar in their contents. 

The birth of Jacob is recounted in Gn 2521-26, 


* Perhaps also fragments in 301a. 4a. 9b. 22a 356, 


Isaac must be pictured as still dwelling by the 
well Beer-lahai-roi, near Beersheba (2512) ; Ke- 
bekah, like Sarah before her, was barren ; but in 
consequence of Isaac’s prayer to J”, she became 
fruitful. The Hebrews loved to picture the char- 
acters and fortunes of the peoples with whom they 
were themselves acquainted, as foreshadowed in 
their ancestors (cf. Gn 9%-*7 1612): and in the case 
of the ancestors of Israel and Edom the rivalry 
which became such a marked feature in later 
generations, began even before their birth. The 
twin fathers of the two nations struggled together 
in the womb: their mother, concerned at such an 
ill-omened occurrence, went to inquire of J”,—we 
may suppose, at the sanctuary of Beersheba (21* 
2673-2) and received in answer the oracular 
declaration, couched in poetical form :— 


Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples even from thy bowels shall be parted asunder ;* 
And one people shall be stronger than the other people, 

And the elder shall serve the younger. 


When the time came for Rebekah to be delivered, 
the elder of the twins, we read, was born with the 
hand of the younger holding his heel,—i.e. en- 
deavouring to hold him back, and to secure the 
first place for himself: so early did Jacob’s charac- 
teristic nature display itself. From this circum- 
stance, it is said, he was called Jacob (Ay), 1.¢. 
‘one who takes by the heel,’ ‘endeavours to trip 
up or supplant,’ from apy ‘a heel.’ 

This, at least, is the idea which the name Jacob suggested to 
the Hebrew ear. py is ‘to take by the heel,’ Hos 125(4) (with 
allusion to the same occurrence), ‘to trip up,’ ‘supplant,’ fig. 
‘to defraud,’ ‘ deceive,’ Jer 93(4), ‘ trust ye not in any brother, for 
every brother will utterly supplant, and every neighbour will go 
about with slanders’; 2)py Jer 179 is ‘deceitful,’ and mapy 
2K 1019 is ‘subtilty.’ It is another question whether this 
explanation expresses the actual meaning of the name. It has 
been Be ace for instance, that Jacob is really an elliptical 
form of Jakob’él: in this case El, ‘God,’ would be the subject 
of the verb (like Ishma@él, ‘God heareth,’ Isra@’él, ‘God per- 
sisteth,’ Yerahme’él, ‘God is compassionate’),¢ and the word 
might be explained from the Arab. ‘ God follows,’ or (from conj. 
IV.) ‘God rewards.’{ In fact there is now evidence that the 
name is much older than the date at which, according to the 
Biblical narrative, Jacob must have lived: Mr. Pinches has 
found on contract tablets of the age of Khammurabi(c. 2300 B.c.) 
the personal name Ya'kub-tlu (analogous to Yashup-ilu, Yarbi- 
ilu, Yamlik-ilu, Yakbar-ilu, etc., of the same age);§ and 
according to Hommel (AH7 203), the contracted form 
Yakubu occurs likewise. Further, in the lists of 118 places in 
Palestine conquered by Thothmes Il. (B.c. 1503-1449, Sayce and 
Petrie), which are inscribed on the pylons of the temple at 
Karnak, there occur (Nos. 78 and 102) the names Y-3a-p-’a-ra 
and Y-'-k-b-’d-rq. These names (the Egyp. 7 standing, as is well 
known, also for/) can be only bypo J) oseph-’él and 9x apy Jakob- 
‘él; and we learn consequently that places bearing these names 
(cf. for the form the place-names Jezre’el, Jabne’él Jos 15U [= 
Jabneh 2 Ch 269], Yiphtah’él Jos 1914.27, Yekabze’él Neh 1125, 
Yirpe’él Jos 1827) existed in Palestine, apparently in the central 
part, in the 15th cent. B.c.4 What connexion, if any, exists 
between these names and those of the patriarchs, may never 
perhaps be ascertained ; but their existence at such a date in 
Palestine is remarkable. These facts, however, make it not 
improbable that (as had indeed been supposed even before their 
discovery {]) names of the type Jacob, Joseph, Jephthah, etc., 
are elliptical forms of a more original Jakob’él, Joseph’él, ete. 
But, however that may be, to the Hebrews, as we know them, 
the idea which Jacob suggested, and in which it was supposed 
to have originated, was that of supplanter. 


_ The boys grew up: Esau was a clever huntér, 
living in the open field; Jacob was a ‘ plain man, 
living in tents,’ i.e. a quiet, home-loving man, 
pursuing the life of a shepherd among his tents 


* T.e. shall take different courses (Gn 1311) even from birth. 

t Or, ‘May Godhear!’ etc. (Gray, Studiesin Heb. Proper Names, 
p. 218 ; Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. Arch. xxviii. (1896), p. 350. 

{ Baethgen, Bettrdge, 158, who compares the Palmyrene name 
Apyny, ‘"Ate has rewarded’ (or, as this sense does not appear to 
be found in Aramaic, ‘‘Ate follows,’ or ‘searches out’). The 
same root occurs also in the pr. names ‘Akkub (Ezr 242 etc.), and 
the post-Bibl. ‘Akabiah (Abhoth, iii. 1). ‘May God supplant (our 
foes !)’ would also be a possible explanation (Skipwith, JQR x. 
(1898), p. 667). 

§ Hommel, 4H7' 61, 96, 112. 

|| See, further, Meyer, ZATW, 1886, p. 1ff.; W. M. Miiller 
Asien u. Europa, 162 ff. ; Gray, 214f.; Sayce, HOM 337 ff. 

{] Olshausen, Lehrbuch (1861), p. 617. 
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(cf. Gn 4%), An incident soon occurred, which 
displayed the contrasted characters of the two 
brothers. Esau returned one day exhausted from 
the chase: his brother was cooking pottage, and 
half fainting he asked to be allowed to swallow 
(xy-x"yba) a little. But Jacob saw his opportunity ; 
and did not scruple to make the most of it.‘ Sell 
me first thy birthright,’ he said. Esau, feeling in 
his exhaustion that his life depended upon it, too 
readily consented. Jacob, however, is still not 
fully satisfied; and to make the compact more 
sure, obliges Esau to seal his promise with an oath. 
Thereupon he gives Esau the bread and pottage 
which he desired. The birthright, it need hardly 
be remarked, was a highly valued possession : it 
implied both a better position in the family, and 
also, ultimately, a larger inheritance, than fell to 
any of the other brothers (cf. 43°° 488-29, Dt 217), 
The narrator comments on the heedlessness with 
which Esau, thinking only of the moment, sur- 
rendered what would otherwise have been an 
inalienable right: the modern reader is more 
impressed by the avarice and selfishness shown by 
Jacob in taking such a mean advantage of his 
brother’s need. 

Gn 27!-* relates another characteristic incident 
in Jacob’s life, and tells the story of the artifice 
by which, instigated by a designing mother, he 
deceives his aged father, and wrests from his 
brother his father’s blessing. The narrative, which 
belongs chiefly, if not entirely, to J, is told with 
the picturesque detail and the psychological truth 
which that gifted narrator habitually displays. 
There is no need to repeat the details here: the 
vivid description of Rebekah’s treacherous scheme 
for defeating her husband’s purpose, of Jacob’s too 
willing compliance when, with his usual caution, 
he has once satisfied himself that he can yield it 
safely, of the ready falsehcod with which he allays 
his father’s suspicions, of Isaac’s dismay, and 
Esauw’s bitter ery of disappointment, when the 
truth is discovered, will be fresh in the memory of 
every reader. Only two or three points may be 
selected for comment. The contrasted blessings 
of Jacob and Esau express clearly the different 
geographical and political conditions of the coun- 
tries owned afterwards by their respective descend- 
ants. Of Jacob, his father says: 

27b See, the smell of my son 
Is as the smell of a field which Jehovah hath blessed : 
28 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of the earth, 
And plenty of corn and must : 
29 Let peoples serve thee, 
And nations bow down to thee: 
Be lord over thy brethren, 
And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 
In vv.27>-8 the poet thinks of the fruitful fields 
and vineyards of Canaan, watered by copious dews 
(Dt 3374), and yielding in abundance ‘corn and 
must,—two of the three staple productions of 
Palestine, often mentioned together as a triad of 
blessings (Dt 7 1lal.; cf. 3378): in v.” he 
thinks further of the peoples of Canaan, subjugated 
under the Israelites, and of the neighbouring 
nations, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites,— 
all ‘brothers,’ or other near relations of Israel 
(Gn 19°7-),—made tributary by David (2 S 8). 

The ‘ blessing’ of Esau (vv.*®: %) is a very quali- 
fied one. Playing on the ambiguous sense of a 
Hebrew preposition,—which would more naturall 
mean from or of in a partitive sense (as v.”8), but 
might also mean away from, if such a sense were 
favoured by the context,—the poet puts into the 
patriarch’s mouth these words— 


39b Behold, (away) from the fatness of the earth shall be thy 
dwelling, 
And (away) from the dew of heaven above. 
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40 And by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt serve thy 
brother ; 


And it shall come to pass, as thou roamest about at large,* 
That thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 


The contrast to v.2is manifest. The reference is 
to the relatively rocky and arid territory of the 
Edomites, which obliged its inhabitants to find 
their livelihood elsewhere, by means of war and 
plunder. In v.” the doom of subjection to Jacob 
1s not revoked ; but it is limited in duration: the 
time will come when, after repeated efforts, 
Edom will regain its freedom. Edom revolted 
from Judah in the reign of Jehoram (2 K 8-22); 
no doubt, circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted,—perhaps a series of abortive efforts 
preceding the final success,—suggested the terms 
of v.4%, 

Jacob’s treatment of his brother was followed by 
its natural consequences. Esau ‘hated Jacob 
because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him,’ and only waited for his father’s 
death in order to take vengeance on him. But his 
mother, Rebekah, ever watchful of the interests of 
her favourite son, urged him to flee forthwith to 
her brother Laban, in Haran (across the Euphrates, 
on the Belikh, N.N.E. of Palestine), and to remain 
with him until Esau’s resentment should have been 
dulled by time (27?-*). 

At this point the compiler of the Book of Genesis 
has inserted a passage (27%°-28°) from P, suggesting 
an entirely different motive for Jacob’s visit—it is 
not here spoken of as a flight—to Laban. Esau, 
the same narrator had stated previously (26*4f), 
had, to his parents’ great vexation, taken two 
‘ Hittite’ wives; and now Rebekah, fearful lest 
Jacob should do the same, mentions her appre- 
hensions to Isaac, who thereupon charges Jacob to 
journey to Paddan-aram, and find there a wife 
among the daughters of his uncle Laban. Jacob 
obeys; and departs accordingly with his father’s 
blessing.t It is of course true that, in itself, this 
representation is not inconsistent with that in 
27%7- : men notoriously act often under the influ- 
ence of more motives than one; and Rebekah may 
not have mentioned to Isaac her principal motive for 
wishing Jacob to leave his home. But presenting, 
as this paragraph does, all the literary marks of a 
hand different from the author of 27'*, there can 
be no doubt that it forms part of a different repre- 
sentation of the current of events. 

2810-22§ forms the true sequel of 271. Jacob 
starts from Beersheba, on his journey to Haran. 
Travelling northwards through Canaan, he lights 
upon a spot where he passes the night. Even now 
the soil at Bethel is ‘covered, as with grave- 
stones, by large sheets of bare rocks, some few 
standing up here and there like cromlechs’ 
(Stanley, S. and P. 219), and the hill a little 
to the S.E. rises to its top in terraces of stone.|| 
He dreams; and in his dream the natural features 
of the locality shape themselves into a ‘ ladder,’ or 
flight of stone steps, rising up to heaven; angels 
are ascending and descending upon it; and by his 
side 7 (v.8 KRVm) stands J”, addressing him in 
words of encouragement and hope, promising him 
a countless posterity, who will possess the land on 


* This, as Arabic shows, is the meaning of vid, which occurs 
elsewhere in the OT only Jer 231b, Ps 553b (Eng. 2b; RV ‘am 
restless’), Hos 1112 (?); ef. o'9305 La 17 319 (RVm), Is 587. 

t+ Such seems to be the force of 17" WND: see Delitzsch. 

t Notice, in the phrasing of 283-4 the points of contact with 
previous promises or blessings in P: ‘God Almighty,’ as 171 ad. ; 
‘make fruitful and multiply,’ as 1720 484 (cf. 122.28 91.7 3511) ; 
“company of peoples,’ as 3511 484; ‘land of thy sojournings,’ as 
178 (cf. 367 371). ‘Paddan-aram,’ also (for Aram-naharaim), as 
regularly in P (2520 3118 3318 359. 26 4615), 

§ 2810. 13-16 seem to be from J ; 2811. 12. 17-22 from E, 

|| In the PEF Mem. ii. 305, there is a view of a large ‘ gilgal,’ 
or circle of stones, near Bethel. | 

“| Properly, ‘(bending) over him.’ 
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which he lies, and assuring him that He will be 
with him on his journeyings, and will bring him 
back in safety to the land he is leaving. The 
dream represents under a striking symbolism the 
thought that heaven and earth are connected, 
that an ever-present providence watches over the 
destinies of men, and also, in particular, that this 
was a place in which above others God was mani- 
fest upon earth, and which deserved pre-eminently 
to be termed His ‘house.’ As a mark of the 
sacredness of the spot, Jacob consecrates the 
boulder on which his head had rested, setting it 
up asa ‘pillar,’ and pouring oil upon the top of 
it: he also promises solemnly, if he returns home 
in safety, to make it a ‘house of God,’ and to pay 
J” tithes of all his gains. Bethel became after- 
wards a famous and much-frequented sanctuary 
(Am 78 ete.); and no doubt it was the ‘pillar,’ 
that would naturally stand beside its altar (Am 
34; cf. Hos 101), and the custom of paying tithes 
there (Am 4%), the origin of both of which was 
thus attributed by tradition to Jacob. The Phe- 
nicians believed in Nida egupvxyo (Eus. Prep. Ev. 
i. 10. 18); and there are many traces in antiquity 
of stones, esteemed as sacred, being anointed with 
oil (AlOou Aurapol), and venerated as divine (Arnob. 
adv. Gent. i. 39, vi. 11; Is 576: ef. vol. i. p. 278" ; 
also W. R. Smith, RS? 109, 184-188, 214 f. [? 116, 
201-205, 232f.]);* and the sacred ‘pillar,’ or 
monolith, of Bethel, it is difficult not to think, 
must in its actual origin have been regarded simi- 
larly as a shrine or abode of the deity ; but in the 
existing narrative the idea may possibly be that 
Jacob venerated it as the chanel through which 
he received his dream. + 

291-14 Jacob proceeds on his journey, reaches 
Haran, and quickly meets with his relations. In 
his uncle, Laban, Jacob finds, at least for a time, 
his match in the art of overreaching; and the 
narrative recounts first the engagement concluded 
by him with Laban, and then the ruse by which 
the latter succeeded in marrying first his elder 
daughter Leah, and so in securing Jacob’s services 
as a shepherd, for 7 years more, in return for his 
younger daughter Rachel.t The section 2931-3074 
narrates the birth of 11 of Jacob’s 12 sons, and of 
a daughter Dinah, alluding at the same time 
incidentally to the family jealousies which arose 
in consequence between his two wives. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here upon details: it will be 
sufficient to state that first Leah bears, in succes- 
sion, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah: then 
Rachel’s handmaid, Bilhah, bears two sons, Dan 
and Naphtali, in her mistress’ name ; next Zilpah, 
Leah’s handmaid, bears Gad and Asher; after 
this, Issachar and Zebulun, as also a daughter 
Dinah, are born to Leah; lastly, Rachel bears 
Joseph. <A collateral aim of the narrative, to 
which evidently no small importance is attached, 
is to explain the names borne afterwards by the 
corresponding tribes: the explanations (as is con- 
stantly the case in similar cases in the OT), though 
apparently etymological, are, however, in reality 
based, not upon etymologies (in our sense of the 
word), but upon assonances, and must not, there- 
fore, be understood as necessarily expressing the 
real meaning of the names. In the case of several 
of the names, a double explanation is given (or 
alluded to),—an indication of the composite 

* See, further, Tylor, Primitive Culture’, ii. 160-167. 

+ It is observable that in v.22 the title, ‘house of God,’ is 
applied to the monolith itself, not to the place marked by it. 


Some have seen in the passage (esp. v.11) an allusion to the 
custom of ‘incubation’: cf. Smend, AZ Theol. 39 ; Holzinger, 


a loc. 

t V.27 ‘fulfil the week of this one,’ 7.e. the week of festivities 
usually accompanying a marriage (Jg 1412, To 1119): do not 
break off the usual round of wedding festivities. When they 
were ended, Jacob received Rachel on the understanding that 
he was to serve Laban for 7 years more. 


character of the narrative (v.16 and v.38; v.? and 
Vee imvac® eG) Viera) oe 

Jacob, having been in Laban’s service for 14 
years, was now anxious to return home to his 
father. He accordingly begs his uncle to let him 
go, together with his wives and children. Laban, 
however, is reluctant to part with a servant who, 
he is obliged to own (3077), has served him well ; 
and with feigned magnanimity invites him to 
name the terms on which he will remain with 
him. Jacob, in reply, apse: to be very 

enerous, declares his willingness to serve him 
or nothing, if he will agree to the following 
arrangement: Jacob will remove from the flocks 
all the parti-coloured animals, and having done 
this will take nothing but the animals so marked, 
which are born afterwards, as his wages. Laban, 
supposing that these would be few or none, closes 
eagerly with the offer; and in order to make the 
arrangement doubly secure, removes the spotted 
animals from the flock himself, gives them into 
the hands of his sons, and places three days’ journey 
between himself and the flocks left with Jacob 
(301-36), Jacob, however, is equal to the occasion ; 
and by means of various ingenious devices, suc- 
ceeds in outwitting his not too generous uncle. 
(1) Jacob placed parti-coloured rods in front of the 
ewes at the time when they conceived, so that the 
latter in consequence bore parti-coloured young 
(vv.*7-%9),+ (2) He arranged that the spotted lambs 
and kids thus produced should be in view of the 
rest of the flock, so that, when the ewes conceived, 
there should be a further tendency to bear spotted 
young (v.”).t (3) Jacob further put up the peeled 
rods only when the stronger sheep were about to 
conceive: he thus secured all the strongest animals 
for himself (v.#). The result was (v.*) that Jacob’s 
possessions increased immensely. 

Jacob’s increasing prosperity soon arouses the 
envy of Laban ; and he no longer views him with 
the same friendliness as before. Encouraged by 
J” (31°), Jacob resolves accordingly, without again 
consulting his father-in-law, to return home: he 
explains his position to his wives, pointing out to 
them Laban’s arbitrary and ungrateful treatment 
of him; and they agree to accompany him (31*-*). 
Here it is to be observed that the description of 
Laban’s arrangement with Jacob, and of the 
manner in which its consequences were evaded 
by Jacob, differs from that given in ch. 30: in 
317 Jacob says that Laban had been in the habit 
of arbitrarily changing his wages (so 31*!), as seemed 
most likely to benefit himself, of which there is 
nothing in ch. 30; and further, that the effect 
of the change had each time§ been frustrated, 
not by his own ingenious contrivance (as in 30°7-#2), 
but by the intervention of Providence (315°) :|j 


_ * See, further, the articles on the several names. 2934 ‘be 
joined’; the name ‘Levi’ is played on similarly in Nu 182-4 
(lawah, to join). 303 ‘be builded up from her’: so 162 of 
Hagar, the fig. being that of a house (cf. Ru 411, Dt 259). 
3014-16 ‘mandrakes,’ or better love-apples, were supposed to 
possess aphrodisiac properties, and to ensure conception: 
hence the reason why Rachel asks for them. In v.16 Leah 
‘hires’ Jacob with the love-apples she had given to Rachel ; 
in v.18 Leah says that Issachar is the ‘hire,’ or payment, which 
she has received for having given Zilpah to Jacob,—manifestly 
two explanationgof the name Issachar (sacha, ‘hire’ or ‘ wages’). 

t The physiological principle involved is well established. 
According to an authority quoted by Delitzsch, cattle-breeders 
now, in order to secure white lambs, surround the drinking- 
troughs with white objects. 

{ This seems to be the meaning of v.40 as it stands. But many 
modern scholars think that the words ‘and set . . . of Laban’ 
are a gloss ; in which case the verse will merely state that the 
parti-coloured young, produced as described in v.39, were kept 
by themselves, and not mixed with those of uniform colour 
(which would be Laban’s). 

§ Notice the imperfect tenses in 318, 

| The dream (3110-12) is mentioned as a notification to Jacob 
that the birth, by natural means (and not through Jacob’s 
artifice), of the parti-coloured young was by God’s appoint- 
ment, in compensation for Laban’s treatment of him (v.12 end), 
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ch. 30 gives J’s representation of the transactions, 
ch. 31 gives that of E.* Jacob takes flight while 
Laban is engaged in sheepshearing (ef. 1S 25% 7-4), 
2S 13%) ; he crosses the Euphrates, and directs his 
steps towards Gilead (3117), Rachel, at the same 
time, steals her father’s teraphim, or household gods 
(cf. 1S 19} 16), as though (Ewald) to appropriate 
and carry with her into Canaan the good fortune 
of her paternal home. 

Laban, upon hearing of Jacob’s departure, starts 
in pursuit, and overtakes him in the hill-country 
of Gilead. The account of the meeting is told in 
31°6, Laban begins by expostulating with Jacob 
on the manner in which he has left him, and 
especially on the theft of his household gods, with 
which he charges him. Rachel, who was alone 
the guilty person, by a piece of woman’s wit 
conceals the theft, and, in her turn, outwits her 
father : this gives Jacob the opportunity of retort- 
ing upon Laban, of reminding him of the 20 years 
which he had spent ungrudgingly in his service, 
and of reproaching him with the many attempts 
he had made to deprive him of his lawful earn- 
ings (vv.7%4?), Laban, smitten by his conscience 
(vv.*4 29), and unable to reply, seeks to close the 
dispute by proposing a treaty of friendship. Up 
to this point the narrative has been clear; but 
from y.*° it becomes somewhat confused, two 
different accounts (J and E) having, it seems, been 
combined together, and at the same time enlarged 
with additions by a redactor. The analysis is 
difficult, and some of the details are uncertain ; 
but it is clear that both a ‘pillar’ and a heap of 
stones are described as erected as a witness; that 
two distinct agreements are entered into—one 
(v.°°) that Jacob will in no way ill-treat Laban’s 
daughters, the other (v.*?) that neither Jacob nor 
Laban will pass the boundary marked by the heap 
of stenes with hostile intent toward the other; 
that the heap of stones is the witness of the former 
agreement (vv.**-*), and the pillar, therefore, pre- 
sumably (v.**) of the latter; and further, that 
each agreement is sealed by a common meal (v.**; 
v.°4).+ The narrative explains in addition the 
name ‘Gilead,’ which is derived, by a popular 
etymology, from Gal-‘éd, ‘Heap of witness.’ + 
There must, it seems, have been somewhere on 
the N.E. frontier of Gilead, a cairn of stones, with 
a single boulder, standing up prominently beside 
it, the origin of which was popularly attributed 
to this compact between Laban and Jacob.§ The 
narrative, as it stands, explains also (v.*) the 
name Mizpah, the ‘ Watch-tower,’ a place of un- 
certain situation, but no doubt some eminence in 
the same neighbourhood, which overlooked the 
broad plain of Hauran, and guarded the approach 
from the direction of Damascus.|| It seems that 


* Notice the frequency with which God (andy), not Jahweh, 
occurs in this narrative (vv.9- 11.16. 24. 42), ‘ 

+ The mark of amity and reconciliation, as is still the case 
among the Arabs. V.°4 speaks of a sacrifice as well. 


t Wellh. and Dillm. assign vv.46-50 to J, and vv.45. 51-54 to E, 


treating ‘Behold, this heap, and’ in v.51, ‘This heap be wit- 
ness, and,’ and ‘and this pillar’ in v.52, as glosses due to the 
redactor. However, 77} (v.51) is not the word that we should 
expect to be used of a 72x: perhaps (cf. LXX here and y.45) 
we should restore, with Ball, *ni0"77. Kautzsch and Socin 
assign vv-°1- 52 to J, treating the three references to the ‘pillar’ 
in these verses as glosses. The precise determination of the ana- 
lysis is not important; for, in any case, the passage describes 
two distinct transactions (as explained above in the text). 

§ Cf. Ewald, Hist. i. 347 f., 356, who thinks even that the real 
meaning of the tradition is that the mountain-range of Gilead 
itself is the ‘heap,’ piled up by Laban and Jacob as a boundary 
between the two nationalities. So also Wellh. Hist. 325f. 

| It may be doubted whether the present Ka/at er-Rabad, a 
height just on the N. of the Wady ‘Ajlun, with a commanding 
prospect (Merrill, Buhl, Geogr. 262), is sufficiently far to the 
north. It is also uncertain whether this ‘ Mizpah’ is identical 
with the 75x50 n’D7 of Jos 1326 (on the N. frontier of Gad). 


The abrupt way in which Migpah is here introduced leads most 


critics to regard the notice respecting it as a gloss. 
VOL. II.—34 
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the ancestors of the Israelites and the Syrians are 
here conceived as fixing the border between the 
territories occupied afterwards by their respective 
descendants, which was often, especially during 
the period of the Syrian wars, matter of bloody 
dispute between them. 

he ‘long game of well-matched wits’ is thus 
ended ; and Laban returns to Haran (3155), while 
Jacob travels on towards Canaan. As he journeys, 
the ‘angels of God’ meet him, as if to welcome 
and congratulate him on his auspicious return; 
and from this circumstance the name Mahanaim is 
explained (‘the double camp’).* Mahanaim be- 
came afterwards an important place (2S 2°12: 29 
the capital of Ishbosheth’s kingdom; see also 
17%: 27, 1 K 414); but its situation is not known: 
from the sequel of the present narrative, it must, 
however, have been N. of the Jabbok (now the 
Zerkd), though not much N., and within sight of 
the Jordan (v.!°): in Jos 13% 20 it is mentioned 
as a place on the border between Gad and 
Manasseh.} 

A fresh danger now threatens Jacob, the prospect 
of meeting again his brother Esau, who might be 
supposed to have still not forgotten old grudges. 
Jacob sends (32°) a conciliatory message to him, 
but learns in ren that he is coming to meet him 
with 400 men. e is greatly alarmed; but his 
powers of resource do not desert him. He divides 
his party into two ‘camps,’ in the hope that if one 
should be smitten by Esau, the other at least 
might escape ; and besides this worldly precaution, 
he invokes in prayer the aid of God, reminding 
Him that it was He who had bidden him (313) re- 
turn to his native land, and pleading before Him 
the blessings which He had already bestowed upon 
him (v.!°), and the promises which He had given 
him (v.?2).t (In vy.7: 8, it is to be observed, there is 
clearly a second explanation, parallel to the one in 
yv.2, of the name Mahanaim§). If vv.'%>-21 be the 
original sequel to vv.*!, the passage will describe 
a further precaution taken by Jacob, viz. a present 
of cattle, consisting of 580 head, and divided into 
separate droves for the purpose of making a 
favourable impression upon Esau, who, as drove 
upon drove came up, would be at once gratified 
and surprised to learn that each was intended for 
himself. But the passage from v.!? to v.71 appears 
to proceed from the other narrator E;|| so that 
the account of the present may be a parallel, and 
not a sequel, to the division into two ‘camps’ in 
VAR 

There follows the account of Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. His party had crossed the Jabbok 
(the Wady Zerkd) ; and he himself was left behind 
‘alone,’—it is difficult to say, on which side of the 
stream.{] It was the eve of the greatest crisis of 
his life. His future welfare hung in the balance. 
Long ago he had taken cruel advantage of his 
brother : he had had to flee before his threatened 
vengeance ; now Esau was on his way to meet him 
with a large retinue of attendants ; and what would 
the issue be? In the solitude and darkness a 
‘strange and nameless dread’ came over him: the 
terrible thought that God was his antagonist took 
possession of him ; and so vividly did he realize it, 
that he seemed to himself to be engaged in an 


*The word rendered ‘host’ in 322, and ‘company Ain 
327. 8.10. 21 338, properly means camp, and is usually so 
rendered. It is a pity that a different rendering has been 
adopted here. 

+ Comp. G. A. Smith, HGAL 586. ‘ 

t With v.12 compare 2814. 15 (the phrasing, as 2217 1610). 

Vy.1.2 belong to E ; vy.3-182 to J. ‘ 

j Notice that at v.21> the narrative is at exactly the same point 
that it had reached at v.18, 

4 V.22 implies that Jacob had crossed it, v.23 that he had not. 
The two verses clearly belong to different sources. If, as most 
critics agree, vv.22- 24-82 belong to J, the scene of the wrestling 
will have been S. of the Jabbok. 
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actual struggle with a living man.* The struggle 
continued till the approach of daybreak.t 
But Jacob wrestled bravely : his mysterious an- 
tagonist saw that he could not prevail against him 
by the means which a wrestler would naturally 
employ; so, in order to escape before daylight, 
and at the same time to show that he was superior 
to Jacob, he sprained Jacob’s thigh. But Jacob, 
though he can no longer wrestle with his an- 
tagonist, can still hold him: he perceives that he 
is more than an ordinary mortal ; so he seizes the 
opportunity to win a blessing for himself, ‘I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ The bless- 
ing takes the form of a change of name. ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel ; 
for thou hast persevered with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’ The name ‘Israel,’ meaning 
(on the analogy of other names similarly formed) 
“God persists (07 perseveres),’{ is interpreted as 
suggesting the meaning ‘ Perseverer with God.’§ 
Jacob’s persevering struggle with God is just 
ended: of men, he has persevered against both 
Laban and Esau; his struggle with Laban was 
concluded previously ; that with Esau is not yet 
concluded, but ‘hast prevailed’ is a word full of 
hope for the future. At the same time, as the 
name was to the Hebrews the symbol or expression 
of the nature, the change of name is significant of 
a moral change in the patriarch himself: he is to 
be no longer the Supplanter, the Crafty one, the 
Overreacher, but the Perseverer with God, who is 
worthy also to prevail.|| The incident serves to 
explain further the name Penwel, ‘ Face of God’ ; 
‘for,’ said Jacob, ‘I have seen God face to face, 
and yet my life is preserved.’ The narrator 
deduces also from this incident the custom of not 
eating in animals the muscle corresponding to the 
one which had been strained in Jacob’s thigh: it 
was treated as sacred through the touch of God. 
The site of Penuel is uncertain ; but it must have 
been near both the Jabbok and the Jordan. As 
Jacob journeys from Penuel to Succoth, so Gideon, 
pursuing the Midianites in the contrary direction, 
comes first to Succoth, and afterwards ‘goes up’ 
to Penuel (Jg 8* §) ; it may therefore be conjectured 
that it was some elevated or projecting spot, near 
where the Jabbok descends from the uplands into 
the Jordan Valley: Merrill suggests Tulil ed- 
Dahab, conical hills, with ruins at their top, 
which rise from the Jabbok Valley, with the 
stream flowing between them, to a height of 
O50 

The dreaded meeting with Esau passes off 
happily (33''!"), Jacob prepares for the worst 
(vv.1*) ; but Esau shows a generous and magnani- 
mous spirit: he receives his brother with all 
friendliness, and inquires with interest after his 
children (vv.*-7), He at first refuses Jacob’s 
present; but Jacob by pressure induces him to 

* In the sense of the tradition, the contest, as Dillm. remarks. 
is plainly an external and physical one. : 

t In therare word pin} for wrestle, vv.24. 25, there is a play on 
the name Jabbok ():), if not an explanation of its origin, as 
though it meant Wrestling (-stream). 

t Sayce’s derivation (HHH 73, and elsewhere) from yashar, 
‘to be upright,’ ‘to direct’ (!), has nothing to recommend it. 

§ Cf. Arab. shariya, to persist, or persevere ; conj. iii, (ex- 
pressing the idea, of rivalry) to persist or persevere against 
another (viz. in contention or wrangling). The same root is 
contained in Seraiah, ‘Jah persists.’ (The root means ‘to 
strive’ (RVm) only in the sense of to exert oneself, not in that of 
to contend. It has no connexion with sar, ‘ prince,’ from sarar). 

lJ from this point prefers, though not (in our existing texts) 
quite uniformly, Israe’ to Jacob as the designation of the 
patriarch. 

“] With allusion to the often expressed belief that no one could 
“see God and live’ (Ex 1921 3320, Jg 622f 1322). Notice the 
adversative force of the Waw consecutive (Ges. § 111e). 

** See Moore, Judges, 220f., 223; G. A. Smith, HGHL b585f. 
There was a Phoenician headland called ded wpécwrov; and 


‘Penuel’ may really, like this headland, have derived its name 
from some physical feature presented by it. 


accept it, no doubt hoping thereby to purchase 
the continuance of his good-will in the future 
(vv.8-),* Esau afterwards offers Jacob his pro- 
tection for the rest of the journey, or at least 
some of his people as an escort ; but Jacob declines 
both these offers; he will lay himself under no 
obligation to his brother, nor will he incur any 
risk of a rupture in the cordial relations now 
established between them (vv.!2"!6), Esau accord- 
ingly returns to Edom; while Jacob moves on to 
Succoth (the name of which is explained from the 
booths [nizd] built by him there for his cattle). 
The site of Succoth is not more certainly known 
than that of Penuel: it was on the E. of Jordan 
(Jg 845), in the valley, perhaps (Dillm.) near the 
ford of ed-DAamiyeh (on the road from es-Salt to 
NAblus), a little 8. of the point where the Jabbok 
enters the Jordan.t After crossing the Jordan, 
Jacob advanced into the heart of the country, to 
Shechem. There he encamped in front of the 
city, and bought the plot of ground on which his 
tent rested, of the native Shechemites for 100 
kesttahs.t The purchase of this land is mentioned 
on account of the sequel: it was the place in 
which the bones of Joseph ultimately reposed 
(Jos 2432); and it had the same interest and 
significance for the N. kingdom which the cave 
of Machpelah at Hebron (ch. 23) had for the king- 
dom of Judah.§ 

We come (ch. 34) to the somewhat remarkable 
narrative of the dealings of Jacob with Shechem. 
The chapter is plainly composite ; but the criteria 
are in some cases ambiguous, so that critics are not 
fully agreed in their results. The main character- 
istics of the two narratives of which it is composed 
are, however, sufficiently clear. According to J,|| 
Shechem, son of Hamor, having seduced Jacob’s 
daughter, Dinah, desires to obtain her from her 
father and brothers in marriage: they agree, only 
imposing a condition the nature of which in the 
existing text of J is not specified, but which 
Hamor at once accedes to (vv.1!: 1%) ; afterwards, 
however, Simeonand Levi, resenting keenly Hamor’s 
treatment of their sister, fall upon him, without 
their brothers’ knowledge, slay him and his father, 
and rescue Dinah; their father blames them severely 
for making him and his family unpopular among 
the native Canaanites, and endangering their lives; 
they reply that the honour of their tribe is above 
all such considerations : ‘Should he deal with our 
sister as with an harlot?’ Here the transaction 
has a personal character: only Shechem is involved ; 
and his aim is the personal one of securing Dinah 
as his wife. According to the rest of the narrative, 7 
Shechem equally desires to obtain Dinah as his 
wife, but much wider interests are involved: the 
transaction assumes a national significance : Hamor 


* V.10 ‘forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as when one seeth 
the face of God’ (%.e. Ihave found it as favourable), is mani- 
festly, as Wellh. remarks, another explanation of the name 
Penuel. ‘To see the face’ is the phrase used of one admitted 
to the presence-chamber of a monarch, or other ruler (Gn433- 5, 
2S 1424.28, 2K 2519; of God, Ps 117, Job 3328), and, it is im- 
plied, viewed by his superior favourably. Jacob, by using this 
expression, pays Esau a high compliment. ‘Beiden Wendungen 
der Sage liegt zu Grund, dass man in Peniel den unfreundlichen 
Gott als fret{mdlichen erfihrt’ (Dillm.). 

_+ Comp. Moore, l.c. p. 218 (who mentions another proposed 

site, at Deir ‘Alla, N. of the Zerka; cf. G. A. Smith, l.c. p. 585). 

$A piece of money (or metal) of uncertain value. It is 
mentioned besides only in Jos 2482, Job 4211, 

§ As Dinah, who (3141 comp. with 302!) must have been quite 
an infant when Jacob left Haran, appears of marriageable age 
in ch, 34, Jacob (if the narrative is to be treated as consistent) 
must be supposed to have passed some years at Succoth (or at 
Shechem, before the events mentioned in ch. 34 occurred); cf. 
Dillm. on 3025f. 3317 341, 

Il Vy.2b. 8. 5. 7, 11.12. 19. 25 (* twoof the sons of Jacob, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man his sword’) 26, 30. 31, This 
narrative is naturally not quite complete, parts having been 
omitted when it was combined with the other narrative. 

“J P; or (Wellh., Cornill, Holzinger) E, amplified in parts by a 
writer of the school of P. 
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proposes what is virtually an amalgamation of the 
two communities, with full reciprocal rights of trade 
and inter-marriage (vv.®-!°- 21-23) ; the sons of Jacob 
generally (not merely Simeon and Levi) speak on 
their sister’s behalf: they impose the condition 
(which is here circumcision) not on Shechem only, 
but on the whole people (vv.!-!8) ; and the entire 
city experiences their vengeance (vv.? 4. 27-29), 
teens possible significance of this narrative, see 
p. 535. 

From Shechem Jacob proceeds on his way to 
Bethel (about 20 miles S. of Shechem), a panic 
terror (35°) restraining the natives of the neighbour- 
hood from pursuing him. Bethel was the spot, 
which, when he was starting for Haran some 20 

ears (31%) previously, had been consecrated for 

im by his great dream (28!-%2); and now, in 
anticipation of visiting it again, he bade his 
household and retainers put away all ‘foreign 
gods’ from among them: the ‘God of Bethel’ 
(311%) had proved Himself true to His promise 
(28); He had led His servant safely through 
many trials and anxieties; and at Bethel, in 
fulfilment of his vow (28%), he would now build 
an altar to Him. Later generations pointed to the 
terebinth at Shechem (ef. Jos 245) as marking the 
spot at which the idols brought from Haran (cf. Gn 
319, Jos 24? 14-23) and the amulets,* were buried 
by Jacob. The erection of the altar is narrated 
in 35’ (KE, as also vv.158), P (359-18-15) describes 
at this point a theophany, with a renewed promise 
to Jacob of a numerous and royal posterity, and of 
the gift of the land (vv. "); + to the same occasion 
he also assigns (v.!°) the change of name from Jacob 
to Israel, which J has narrated already at Penuel 
(328), and the origin of the name of Bethel, which 
J had connected with Jacob’s former visit to the 
place (28). The relation of the ‘pillar,’ which, 
according to v.'4 (probably J), Jacob set up, and 
upon which he is said also to have poured a drink- 
offering and oil, to the one mentioned previously 
in 2818 (E), is not clear; the verse may relate to a 
different ‘pillar,’ it may give a different version of 
the origin of the same ‘ pillar.’ + 

Leaving Bethel, Jacob continued his journey to 
the South. Shortly before reaching Ephrath, 
Rachel died in childbirth: she herself, so tradition 
told, called her son Ben-oni ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
but his father preferred a name of better omen, 
and called him Benzyamin, ‘son of the right 
hand.’§ On the site of her grave, Jacob erected 
a ‘pillar,’ which still bore her name in the 
narrator’s day (35). In 1S 10? Rachel’s grave 
is distinctly stated to have been on the (Northern) 
border of Benjamin, not far from Bethel (cf. v.3; 
and see also Jer 31%): unless therefore there 
were different traditions respecting its site, the 
gloss ‘the same is Beth-lehem’ (in spite of its 
repetition in 48’, and in spite also of its being 
in agreement with other statements, as Ru 4", 
Mic 52) is incorrect, and there were more loca- 
lities than one called Ephrath. Still pursuing 
his way, Jacob next rested beyond the ‘tower of 
Eder’ (or ‘of the flock’),—a place, of which (in 
spite of Mic 4%) the situation is quite uncertain. 
P (35-29) brings Jacob on to Hebron (v.”; cf. 
374 JE). There Isaac (who was last mentioned as 


* This is the meaning of the ‘ rings’ of 354. 

+ With v.11 cf. the passages cited p. 527 note t; and add 176 
‘ kings’). 
c t nee in conjectures that this verse originally (without ‘in 
the place where he spake with him’) stood in close connexion 
with v.8: in this case the ‘pillar’ would be a sepulchral stele 
cf. v.20), and the libations would be poured out as offerings to 
the dead (ZATW, 1891, p. 15 ff. ; cf. Holzinger, Comm. p. 217). 

§ Whether this is the true explanation of the name, must 
remain an open question. Sayce (HHH 79) agrees here with 
Stade (@esch. i. 161) in thinking that the name (the ‘Southerner’) 
has really reference to the position of the territory of Benjamin 
on the S. of Ephraim. 


being at Beersheba *) dies ; and (according to the 
same source, P) Jacob and Esau meet once more 
for the purpose of burying him (v.”; cf. 25%). 

The active period of Jacob’s life is now over: the 
rest of his days is passed in quietude; and Joseph 
becomes the moving spirit in the patriarchal 
family. Joseph was his father’s favourite son ; 
his brethren envied him; his dreams of future 
exaltation increased their jealousy ; but his father 
fondly wondered what these dreams might signify 
(37). Jacob is still at Hebron, but his flocks are 
at Shechem,+ tended by his other sons, and he 
sends Joseph thither to inquire after his brethren’s 
welfare (3712-4), Deceived in his old age by his 
sons, as he had in his youth deceived his own aged 
father, he receives with inconsolable grief the 
evidence, as it seems to him, of Joseph’s cruel 
death (37%), As the famine grows severe in 
Canaan, he sends his sons, but without Benjamin, 
who now naturally takes Joseph’s place as his 
father’s favourite, to buy corn in Egypt (42!) : 
upon their inauspicious return, his distress and 


‘grief find bitter expression in the reproachful 


words (42%6), ‘Me have ye bereaved of my 
children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; upon me are all 
these things come.’ In the end, he is obliged to 
let Benjamin go back with his brethren into Egypt, 
but with characteristic prudence he sends with 
them a present calculated to win the favour of the 
great man of the land (434-), The dénotiment 
soon follows; and ch. 45 recounts the delight with 
which he hears that his son is still alive, and 
receives the message to come and join him in 
Egypt (vv.*8). He sets forth from Hebron, 
journeys to Beersheba, the home of Isaac and of 
his own former days (27. 28°), and there, when on 
the point of leaving for a second time the land of 

romise, and taking up his abode in the land of 

gypt, receives a word of encouragement and 
promise suitable to the occasion (46*4; cf. pre- 
viously, at Bethel, 2815), Israel thus ‘went 
down into Egypt’; and a new and momentous 
epoch in the history of the nation was inaugurated. 
The list of Jacob’s sons and grandchildren who 
accompanied him into Egypt is given by P (46°7),+ 
Jacob meets his son Joseph in Goshen, and the wish 
of his heart is accomplished (467). Afterwards he 
is honourably received by the Pharaoh, and as- 
signed, with his sons, a residence in the pastoral 
district of Goshen (47! ® [from ‘in the land’] J ; 
475. 6a. 7-11 P), § 

As the time drew near for Jacob to die, he made 
Joseph promise not to bury him in Egypt, but to 
lay him in the tomb of his fathers in Canaan 

* 2810 compared with 2742-45; according to P (3528 compared 
with 2526 2634) eighty years previously, Jacob being now 120 
yearsold! (According to JE, Jacob was but 20 years in Mesopo- 
tamia, 3141; cf. p. 5325), 

+ The author of this passage must have pictured Jacob’s flocks 
as roaming pretty freely over the country (cf. v.17, Dothan 
being about 15 miles N. of Shechem), if he himself was at 
Hebron. In view of ch. 34, the mention of their being at 
Shechem is remarkable; but the writer, it is possible, pictured 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood as deterred by fear 
(cf. 355) from interfering with Jacob’s possessions. ¢ 

{ On difficulties connected with the enumeration, esp. in 
vy.%6. 27, see the Commentaries.—An interesting illustration of 
Jacob’s descent into Egypt is afforded by the representation, on 
a tomb at Beni-Hassan, of 37 Asiatics (Amw), bringing a present 
of eye-paint, and two live ibexes, to Usertesen u1., of the 12th 
dynasty, in his 6th year (c. B.c. 2600, Petrie). The procession 
is a remarkable one: it comprises men, women, and children, 
and two asses ; the men wear long richly-coloured tunics, or in 
some cases coloured loin-cloths, and one is playing with a 
plectrum on a lyre of six strings. See Wilkinson-Birch, Ane. 
Egyp. 1878, i. 480; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 468-470 ; or 
Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, 1. 172-174 ; also Hommel, AHT 52. 

§ The sequence in vv.5-6 is better in the LXX; see the 
Comms., or LOY pp. 10, 16 (611, 17)”. The situation of 
Goshen, fixed approximately by tradition, has been determined 
definitely by the researches of M. Naville; it was the district 
lying between the three modern villages of Saft, Belbeis, and 
Tel el-Kebir, about 40 miles N.E. of Cairo. 
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(47°31), Ch. 48 narrates (1) how he adopted 
Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, placing 
them on the same level with his own children 
(vv.2-7 P) ; and (2) how he blessed them, giving at 
the same time the first place to the younger, 
Ephraim, in view of the future pre-eminence of the 
tribe descended from him (vv.!-**0 JE). There 
follows a special promise and gift, made to Joseph 
(vv.21: 22 E). The terms of v.” are remarkable, 
‘And I give thee one shoulder * (shékhem) above 
thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my bow.’ There 
is manifestly here an allusion to Shechem, after- 
wards an important and central place in the terri- 
tory of Ephraim (cf. G. A. Smith, HGAL 332-334), 
where also Joseph was buried (Jos 24°) ; but noth- 
ing is said elsewhere of a conquest of Shechem by 
Jacob: it is evident that there is preserved here a 
version of Jacob’s dealings with Shechem different 
from any which we find elsewhere.+ 

497-27 contains the more elaborate poetical Bless- 
ing, which Jacob is said to have addressed to all 
his sons before his death. Throughout this Bless- 
ing what the poet really has in view are the ériles ; 
as so often elsewhere in Genesis, the tribe is con- 
ceived as impersonated in its ancestor, and the 
ancestor foreshadows the character of the tribe. 
The poet passes the tribes in review: he singles 
out in each some striking feature of moral char- 
acter, political state, or geographical position, for 
poetical amplification ; and on each he pronounces 
some word of praise or blame, according to its 
deserts. The moral instability of Reuben, the dis- 
organized social condition of Simeon and Levi, the 
ideal sovereignty and vine-clad territory of Judah, 
the maritime advantages enjoyed by Zebulun, the 
ignoble indifference which led Issachar to prefer 
ease to independence, the quick and effective 
attack of Dan, the warlike bravery of Gad, the 
richness of Asher’s soil, the blessings of populous- 
ness, military efficiency, climate, and soil, which, 
in spite of envious assailants, are showered upon 
Joseph, the martial skill and success of Benjamin, 
—-these, briefly, are the features which the poet 
selects, and develops one after another, in varied 
and effective imagery. The historical and geo- 
graphical conditions reflected in the poem are those 
of the period of the Judges, Samuel, and David; 
and this is the age in which the ancient tradition 
of the patriarch’s Blessing must have received its 
present poetical form. 

After this, we read, Jacob charged his sons to 
bury him in the family grave at Machpelah (4979-82 
P: 47-1 is parallel in JE), and then died (v.*3 P), 
His body was embalmed, according to the Egyp- 
tian custom (501%) : a great funeral procession was 
organized, such as was usual in Egypt (50%) ; § 
and he was buried in the land of Canaan, in the 
cave at Hebron (50! }8),|| 


*7,.e. ‘mountain-slope’ or ‘-side’; cf. the use of the syn. AND 
Jos 158. 10 1812. 12. 16. 18 (RV poorly, ‘ side’). 

+ In the parts of ch. 34 which belong to J, two of Jacob’s sons 
wreak their vengeance on individual Shechemites; but Jacob 
himself repudiates their deed. The present passage shows that 
a version must have been current according to which Jacob (i.e. 
Israel as a whole) conquered and took possession of Shechem, 
This version is allied to, and perhaps underlies, the other narra- 
tive in ch. 34, according to which the sons of Jacob (and not 
Simeon and Levi alone) massacred the inhabitants of Shechem ; 
but it is not said, or even implied, in this narrative that they 
retained the city as their own possession. (The staternent in 
8319 that Jacob purchased a piece of land outside the city, is of 
course not inconsistent with his forcible conquest of the city 
itself afterwards). See further, Dillm., Holzinger, and Wellh. 
Comp. 316 ff. 

t The blessing on Naphtali is too uncertain in its terms to be 
summarized with any confidence. ; 

§ Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 320f. 

|| 504-11 (JE) is the sequel to 4729-31 (in both Joseph alone is 
the prominent person) ; 5012-18 (P) is the sequel to 4929-33 (in both 
Jacob’s sons in general are the actors), the détowr by Atad 
(vy.10. 11), on the Hast of Jordan, is manifestly made merely by 
the narrator, for the purpose of explaining the name ‘ Abel- 
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The chronology of Jacob’s life presents serious difficulties : it 
is evident that the traditions (or theories) about it are incon- 
sistent. (1) P’s chronology, as often elsewhere in Gn, is entirely 
irreconcilable with that of JE. In ch. 27 (JE) Isaac is to all 
appearance upon his deathbed (cf. v.2); yet according to P 
(2526 2624 3528) he survived for eighty years, dying at the age of 
180. Ussher, Keil, and others, pes 3 back from the dates 
given in 479 456 4146 3141, infer that Jacob’s flight to Haran took 
place in his 77th year: this reduces the 80 years to 43 years, 
though that is almost equally incredible; but it involves the 
fresh incongruity ot supposing that thirty-seven years elapsed 
between Esau’s marrying his Hittite wives (2694), and Rebekah’s 
expressing her fear (2746) that Jacob, then aged seventy-seven, 
should follow his brother’s example! Nor is it natural to 
picture Jacob seeking a wife in Haran, and tendin Laban’s 
sheep, as aman 77 years old. (2) It may be doub whether 
even the chronology of JE is perfectly consistent. (a) The 
supposition made p. 530 note § is required, as there explained, for 
consistency ; but an unspecified sojourn of some years at either 
Succoth or Shechem is hardly consonant with the general tenor 
of the narrative of Jacob’s return (31%) from Haran. It is true, 
in 372 Joseph is said to be 17 years of age; but the years of 
Joseph’s boyhood would be placed more naturally between 3522 
and $72 than at 3317 or 3319. (b) Joseph is called (37%) a son of 
Jacob’s ‘ old age,’ as though he were appreciably younger than 
his brethren : yet Zebulun and Dinah could not have been more 
than a year or two older (3070-24); for ad’ Jacob’s children 
(except Benjamin) must have been born, at least according to 
E (see 3141), between the 7th and the 16-17th years of his service 
with Laban (leaving, say, 4-3 years for the events narrated in 
3025-43), However, 373 belongs very probably to the other 
source, J, which may have represented Joseph as bornlater. In 
P he is born when Jacob is about 90 (Gn 4146 [47 456 E] 479). 


Allusions to Jacob in subsequent parts of Scrip- 
ture.—The most important are in Hosea, who 
already applies his history didactically :— 

(1) Hos 127-4 3-5) ;— 

3 In the womb he supplanted his brother ; 

And in his strength he persisted with God: 
4 Yea, he persisted [1¥*}] with the angel, and prevailed ; 
He wept, and made supplication unto him ; 
_At Bethel he found him, and there he spake with him.* 
The allusions to the incidents recorded in Gn 
2576 3278 2818-15 are palpable. Ephraim is lax, in- 
different, and frivolous : the ambition shown by its 
ancestor Jacob to secure pre-eminence even in the 
womb, the persistence with which afterwards he 
exerted himself to win the blessing, and the tears 
with which he sought it,t are held up as examples 
for its imitation. 
(2) Hos 1222f (8f-) -_ 
12 And Jacob fled into the field of Aram, 
And Israel served for a wife, 
And for a wife he kept (sheep) : 

13 But by a prophet did Jehovah bring Israel up out of Egypt, 
And by a prophet was he kept (preserved). 

For the allusions in v.!, see Gn 27% (cf. 3517); 
2918. 20. 80 314, The flight, the penury, the hard- 
ships (cf. Gn 31°81) undergone by Jacob are con- 
trasted with the deliverance of his descendants 
under the honourable guidance of a prophet. 

In Dt 26° ‘An Aramzan ready to perisht was 
my father, and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there, few in number; and he became 
there a nation, great, mighty, and populous,’ 
the allusion is to Jacob’s Aramean connexions, 
and to his hard and _ perilous life as a shepherd in 
Aram-naharaim. Jacob is also most probably 
meant by ‘thy first father’ in Is 4327. In Mal 12-3 
(cited Ro 95) the reference is really national: see 
Gore in Studia Biblica, iii. 37 ff.; Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, 245 ff. 

The Cheracter of Jacob.—Of all the characters 
which are sketched in any fulness in the OT, that 
of Jacob is the most mixed. On the one hand, he 
is by nature the ‘supplanter’: ‘is he not,’ exclaims 
Esau, ‘rightly named Jacob, for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times’? Twice he takes a 
mean advantage of his brother; he deceives his 
Mizraim,’ which, meaning pr — 

(cf. the 8o-called ‘ Job’s Bane? Innova eee BO oe 
ing in some way the Egyptian occupation of Canaan,—is here 
derived, by an assonance, from ’ébel, ‘mourning.’ 

* So Pesh., Aq., Symm., Theod. The Heb. text has with us, 
which must mean ‘with us in the person of our ancestor.’ 


t A trait (v.4>) not mentioned in Gn 3226-29, 
t Or, dost ; the word is often used of a lost sheep, as Ezk 344. 16, 
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aged father; even where he does not directly 
overreach, prudence and expediency are the deter- 
a motives of his life; his thoughts centre in 
himself ; he is ever striving to turn circumstances 
to his own profit, to make the most out, of every 
opportunity. He is a striking contrast to his 
brother: Esau is frank, straightforward, and 
generous ; Jacob is scheming, ambitious, and self- 
seeking ; by fair means or foul, he sets himself to 
compass his ends. On the other hand, Jacob is 
not destitute of good qualities. He has a deeper 
and more stable character than Esau: Esau is 
governed by the impulses of the moment, is heed- 
less of the future, has no thought for any but 
present and material goods: Jacob, if he is the 
‘Overreacher,’ is also the ‘ Perseverer’ (‘Israel’) ; 
he possesses steadiness and consistency of purpose ; 
he does not flinch from toil and exertion,—even 
Laban admits that he has served him well (307) ; 
he can labour and deny himself in order to attain 
a far-distant goal; he has cleverness, versatility, 
and diplomatic ability : he thus possesses qualities 
which, though they may be misdirected, are 
nevertheless adapted to form the foundation of a 
sound and genuine character. And one aim of the 
history of Jacob, as written in the Book of Genesis, 
is to show how, through the discipline and spiritual 
experiences of life, the better elements of a char- 
acter may in the end prevail, and become its 
determining and predominant principles. 

It may be asked how a character exhibiting so 
many doubtful qualities should have been selected 
by Providence as its chosen agent, and be repre- 
sented as receiving so constantly the marks of 
God’s care and approval (28!*-15 311%. 18. 24 391 et¢,), 
The answer, no doubt, is to be found in the fact 
that Providence does not judge by present appear- 
ances; and that Jacob possessed qualities which, 
in spite of the faults, and even the grave faults, 
by which they were accompanied, were qualities 
which, when purified, and elevated, and freed 
from purely personal aims, could be consecrated 
to the service of God, and made subservient to 
carrying out His purposes. The turning-point in 
his life is the struggle at Penuel. In all his 
dealings hitherto, whether with Esau or Laban, 
he has been true to his name, he has been the 
Supplanter or Overreacher. His treatment of 
Esau was without excuse: in his dealings with 
Laban, craft was matched against craft; though, 
in judging Jacob here, it is only right to re- 
member that Laban not only takes the first dis- 
honest step, but is throughout the chief offender. 
Had Laban treated Jacob honestly and generously, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
sought to overreach him. But since Laban seeks, 
not once only, to profit at his expense, Jacob 
retaliates,*—and, so far as material gains are 
concerned, wins. But, as has just been pointed 
out, Jacob’s character includes inconsistent ele- 
ments; and the struggle at Penuel marks the 
triumph of the higher over the lower elements in 
his character. It is the critical moment of his 
life. He is at the point of re-entering the land 
which he left twenty (31) years before; he is 
about to meet his brother whom he had wronged 
and deceived ; memories of the past return upon 
him ; his conscience smites him, and he is ‘ greatly 
afraid.’ But God is his real antagonist, not Esau ; 
it is God whom his sins have offended, and who 
here comes to contest His right. These thoughts 
and fears are, as it were, materialized in his 

* At least according to J (3031-43), According to E (31416. 26-48), 
Laban arbitrarily and unfairly changes Jacob’s wages; but 
Jacob’s gains are not due to his own artifices, but to the dis- 
positions of Providence (318-12), As the two narratives are thus 
derived from different sources, it follows that 315b.7-9.12. 24. 29 
do not express, or imply, divine approval of the artifices 
described in 3031-42, 


dream. He struggles with his mysterious antag- 
onist, and, as in his struggles with Esau and 
Laban, strives to win: he struggles bravely: nor 
can his antagonist overcome him, until by a 
divine touch He paralyzes his natural strength. 
Even then Jacob’s tenacity of purpose remains un- 
impaired ; he is conscious that he has a heavenly 
visitant in his embrace; and he will not let Him 
go until he has received from Him a blessing. 
The moment marks a spiritual change in Jacob’s 
character. His carnal weapons are lamed and 
useless,—they fail him in his contest with God; 
as the result of his struggle his natural self is left 
behind, he rises from it an altered man. A new 
truth is vividly brought home to him,—the value- 
lessness before God of the weapons in which he 
has hitherto trusted. The lameness which he 
carries away with him is, as it were, a palpable 
memento of the fact. And his new name sym- 
bolizes his new nature. It is true, even before 
this, he has not been represented as destitute of 
religious feeling; his prayer in 32! evinces 
humility, thankfulness, and a sense of dependence 
upon God. Indeed this prayer may be said to 
prepare psychologically for the spiritual struggle 
which follows. Butit is the result of this struggle 
that henceforth the better and higher elements in 
his character assert themselves more strongly than 
they had done before. In his dealings with Esau 
in ch. 33 he is politic, and makes the best of the 
situation; but he cannot be said to treat his 
brother dishonourably. His rebuke of Simeon and 
Levi in 34°, however, shows timidity and weak- 
ness, and is not prompted by any motive higher 
than expediency. In his old age domestic trials 
overtake him: he loses Rachel; for many years 
he is bereaved of his favourite son; the dread of 
losing another son weighs heavily upon him (42% 
4314): his character is mellowed and softened ; and 
the picture of his closing days is that of a just 
and God-fearing aypcet Israelite, strong in faith 
(4871), and grateful for the Providence which had 
‘shepherded’* him through his long course of 
anxieties and vicissitudes, and ‘redeemed him 
from all evil’ (48)*). 

There remains the question, how far, and in 
what sense, the narratwes relating to Jacob are 
historical. In approaching this question there are 
some important things to be borne in mind. 
(1) Upon any view of the Book of Genesis, it was 
not committed to writing for many centuries after 
the events described in it occurred: we thus 
possess no guarantee whatever that it contains a 
literally exact record of the acts and sayings of 
the patriarchs ; for it does not satisfy the primary 
canon of sound historical criticism, that only 
narratives contemporary, or nearly so, with the 
events narrated, and, moreover, consistent with 
themselves, can claim such a character. (2) It is 
remarkable how, in Gn, individuals and _ tribes 
seem to be placed on the same level, and to be 
spoken of in the same terms, and how, further, 
individuals seem Pedvently to be the impersonation 
of homonymous tribes. Thus Bethuel is mentioned 
as an individual (22 24% q@/.), but his brothers Uz 
and Buz are tribes (227), Keturah, again, is 
described as an individual (251) ; but her sons and 
grandsons are tribes (257+). In Gn 10 nations are 
quite manifestly represented as individuals; and 
one of them, Cush, has, conversely, an individual 
for his son (108). So elsewhere: Machir, in Gn 
50% an individual, in Nu 26% ‘begets’ (the 
country) Gilead; in Jg 111 Gilead ‘begets’ Jeph- 
thah.t Again, Canaan, Japheth, and Shem, in 
Noah’s blessing (Gn 9-2’), clearly represent three 

* AV, RY, entirely losing the metaphor, ‘fed.’ 


+ Comp. the curious notice of ‘Ephraim* in 1 Ch 720-24 (see 
art. BERIAH). 
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groups of nations: Ishmael (16!) is in character 
the personification of the desert tribes whose 
descent is traced to him (25!) ; Esau ‘is Edom’ 
(25° 361-829; cf. Jer 49”) ), and Edom is the name 
of a people. More than this, ‘ Jacob’ and ‘Israel’ 
are themselves national names, the latter a stand- 
ing one, the former a poetical synonym (Gn 497, 
even in Jacob’s own mouth; Nu 237-4, Dt 32° 3378, 
Hos 10" 122, Am 7°, and frequently). Heredity is 
undoubtedly a true principle: children inherit the 
qualities of their parents ; they also often experi- 
ence, for good or for ill, as the case may be, the 
consequences of their parents’ acts; but it would 
be extending the principle altogether unduly to 
suppose that the character and political condition 
of an entire group of peoples were really deter- 
mined by a father’s curse upon their ancestor (Gn 
95), or to imagine that the whole subsequent 
history of two of the Israelitish tribes was fixed in 
reality (495-7) by an act of their ancestors, in which, 
after all, they were merely maintaining, by means 
consistent with the manners of the age, the honour 
of a sister. In cases such as these, we can surely 
have only the explanations devised either by 
popular imagination, or by a poet interpreting the 
mind of his people, for the purpose of accounting 
for national character, and national conditions, as 
they existed at a later age. 

Admitting, however, that these principles are 
true, how far seal they be adopted in explanation 
of the patriarchal narratives? Are Jacob and his 
twelve sons, Esau, and Laban simply the personi- 
fications of corresponding peoples, Israel and the 
12 tribes, Edom, and Syria (like Hellen, with his 
sons, Dorus and Aolus, and his grandsons, Achzeus 
and Ion, among the Greeks), the characteristic 
features of each being reflections of the circum- 
stances and relations of the age which gave them 
birth (cf. Wellh. Hist. 318-325)?* An unsub- 
stantial figure, like Canaan, might be an example 
of such personification; but the abundance of 

ersonal incident and detail makes such a view 
improbable in the case, at least, of the principal 
patriarchal characters. May they then represent 
tribes and sub-tribes? in other words, may the 
movements, and mutual relations, of tribes and 
sub-tribes have been expressed in a personal and 
individual form? This is Ewald’s view. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob represent the successive 
migratory movements of Hebrew tribes from the 
original common home of the Hebrew and Ara- 
mean nationalities in Aram-naharaim across the 
Euphrates. Jacob’s father was a Hebrew already 
settled in Canaan: his mother was an Aramean 
(Gn 257°); he marries two Aramzean wives: after 
a long contest with his uncle (and father-in-law) 
Laban, ‘the Arameean’ (2529 285 3120-24) he 
ultimately comes to terms with him, returns to 
Canaan with great wealth, and finally gives his 
name to the people settled there: this means that 
a new and energetic branch of the Hebrew race 
migrated from its original home in Aram-naharaim, 
pushed forward into Canaan, amalgamated there 
with the Hebrews (‘Isaac’) already on the spot 
(becoming thereby Isaac’s ‘ son’), and, in virtue of 
the superior practical abilities displayed by it, 
acquired ultimately supremacy over all its kin: 
the contest with Laban ‘represents the struggle 
which continued, probably for centuries, between 
the crafty Hebrews on the opposite banks of the 
Euphrates, showing how in the end the southern 
Hebrews gained the upper hand and the northern 
were driven off in derision’: Edom was a branch 
(‘son’) of the tribe represented by ‘Isaac’; ‘ Jacob,’ 
becoming fused with this tribe, 1s Esau’s ‘ brother,’ 

* See the full discussion of this view in Kuenen, Th7’, May 


1871, p. 228 ff.; and cf. Smend, AZ’ Theol. 12, 96f.; Meinhold, 
Wider den Kleinglauben (1895), 19, 23. 


but at the same time his younger brother, as 
arriving later in Canaan,—though, as he became 
afterwards the more powerful nation, he is de- 
scribed as having wrested from him his birthright : 
similarly, Jacob’s wives and sons represent the 
existence of different elements in the original com- 
munity, and the growth of tribal distinctions 
within it.* Ewald, however, holds at the same 
time that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
are historical characters, prominent leaders of the 
nation at successive stages of its history (pp. 301, 
305 f., 340, 342, 345, 382).+ Again, the amount of 
personal incident and detail in the patriarchal 
narratives seems to constitute an objection to this 
explanation of their meaning: would the move- 
ments of tribes be represented in this veiled manner 
on such a large scale as would be the case if this 
explanation were the true one? No doubt, there 
are elements of truth in both these explanations : 
each will account reasonably for some traits in the 
patriarchal narratives: the question is, whether 
they will account for all. 

The view which on the whole may be said best 
to satisfy the circumstances of the case is the view 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of 
them are im outline historically true, but that their 
characters are idealized, and their biographies in 
many respects coloured by the feelings and asso- 
ciations of a later age. ‘J,’ says Mr. Ottley, and 
his remarks are equally true of E, ‘describes the 
age of the patriarchs as in some essential respects 
so closely similar to later periods, that it can only 
be regarded as a picture of primitive life and 
religion drawn in the light of a subsequent age. 
We have here to do with the earliest form of 
history—traditional folk-lore about primitive per- 
sonages and events, worked up according to some 
preconceived design by a devout literary artist.’ 
The basis of the narratives in Genesis is in fact 
popular oral tradition; and that being so, we 
may expect them to display the characteristics 
which popular oral tradition does in other cases. 
They may well include a substantial historical 
nucleus: but details may be due to the involuntary 
action of popular invention or imagination, oper- 
ating during a long period of time; characteristic 
anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, and explaining 
the relations, of a later age may thus have become 
attached to the patriarchs; phraseology and ex- 
pression will nearly always be ascribed rightly to 
the narrators who cast these traditions into their 
present literary shape. One very conspicuous 
interest in these narratives is the explanation of 
existing facts and institutions—the fact, for 
instance, that Edom, though an older nation than 
Israel (36*1), was nevertheless politically its in- 
ferior, the sanctity of Bethel and its famous 
monolith, the names borne both by Israel itself 
and by its twelve tribes, the origin of the great 
border-cairn on Gilead, the names of places, as 
Bethel, Mahanaim, Penuel, Succoth, Allon“ba- 

* Ewald, Hist. i. 310ff., 338, 341-344, 346, 348-350, 363, 371-374 
375 ff. Cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 124-128 (who, however, does not allow 
that anything pre-Mosaicis reflected in the patriarchal narratives). 

+ Dillmann’s view is substantially that of Ewald: recollections 
of tribal movements are preserved in the family histories of 
Genesis ; Isaac and Jacob, like Lot, Ishmael, Esau, and their 
sons, being ‘ideal personal names,’ derived either from sub- 
divisions of the nation as it existed at a later time, or from 
historical stages of its growth, Jacob representing a new Hebrew 
immigration from Mesopotamia ; Abraham, however, being the 
personal leader of the first band of immigrants, who, according 
to all the Pentateuchal narrators, was the spiritual father of the 
entire nation (Gen.6 218, 219, 316 [Eng. tr. vol. ii. pp. 1-5, 190]; 
AT Theol. 77£., 79-81). (Dillmann’s remarks on these narratives 
of Genesis contain much that is suggestive and excellent, and 
deserve to be read in their entirety). The view of Kittel (Gesch. 
i, 153 [Eng. tr. i. 168 ff.]) is similar, except that he treats the 
patriarchs more distinctly as personal tribal chiefs, who after- 


wards gave their names to the tribes led by them. 
t Bampton Lectures, p. 109. 
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chuth, Abel-mizraim, the custom of not eating of a 
particular muscle (32°), the ethnological relations 
subsisting between Israel and its neighbours (Ish- 
maelite tribes, 2512-17 ; Edom, and the racial affinities 
of its inhabitants, ch. 36), the characteristics of the 
different tribes (48; ch. 49). It may be doubted 
whether in all these cases we have the real his- 
torical explanations of the facts in question, and 
not rather explanations due to popular imagina- 
tion, or puReesied by current etymologies : in some 
cases, it will be remembered, we find duplicate and 
inconsistent traditions respecting the same occur- 
rences. Wellhausen may be wrong in not allowing 
a more substantial historical substratum for the 
patriarchal narratives; but his general character- 
ization of them is just.* 

It must further be allowed that the characters 
of the patriarchs are coloured religiously by the 
feelings and beliefs of a later age. In the days of 
the patriarchs, religion must have been in a rudi- 
mentary stage: there are traces of this in the idea, 
for instance, of the revelations of deity being con- 
fined to poe spots, and in the reverence paid 
to sacred trees or pillars; but at the same time the 
patriarchs often express themselves in terms sug- 
gesting much riper spiritual capacities and experi- 
ences. Here we cannot but trace the hands of the 
narrators, who were men penetrated by definite 
moral and religious ideas, and who, writing with a 
didactic aim, idealized to a certain extent the 
characters of the patriarchs, and, while not strip- 
ping them of the distinctive features with which 
they were traditionally invested, so filled in the 
outlines supplied by tradition as to present the 
great figures of Hebron antiquity as spiritual 
types, examples, for imitation or warning, as the 
case might be, for successive generations. 

The patriarchs are, thirdly, idealized in another 
direction, in common with many of the other 
patriarchal figures in Genesis, by being invested 
with the characteristics which afterwards marked 
the tribes descended, or reputed to be descended, 
from them: + indeed it is possible that sometimes 
even episodes of tribal life are referred back to 
them in the form of incidents occurring within the 
limits of their own families. Ishmael, for instance, 
in 162 may be the personal son of Abraham ; but 
if he is this, he is also something more: he imper- 
sonates the Bedawin of the desert. So Jacob and 
Esau, in their contest for supremacy, are more 
than the twin sons of a man named Isaac: they 
impersonate two nations; and the later relations 
subsisting between these two nations plainly colour 
parts of the narrator’s representation (esp. the 
terms of the Blessings). Jacob, keeping Laban’s 
sheep, may be an individual; but when he and 
Laban are fixing the boundary which neither is to 
pass, they plainly represent two peoples. The 
story of Shechem and Dinah is one in which 
especially it may be suspected that this explanation 
is the correct one. Jg 9 shows how, after the con- 
quest, Israelites and Canaanites lived in Shechem 
side by side; the almost complete identity of 
expression between Gn 33” ‘ the sons of Hamor, the 
father of Shechem,’ and Jg 98 ‘ the men of Hamor, 
the father of Shechem’ (where Shechem is clearly 
the place), raises a legitimate doubt whether in 
the former passage ‘Shechem’ does not mean the 
place as well, and whether therefore in ch. 34 the 
same name is not a personification of the inhabit- 
ants of the place: if this view be correct, ch. 34 
will mean that an Israelite clan (Dinah) had 


* Hist. 318-327 (cf. 464n.). The contemptuous criticisms of 
Robertson (Rel. of Isr. 120-135) show little insight, and are 
anything be conclusive ae 

f ethgen, ap. e f 2 

either Vanier: pee. as 1 Ch 221-23 (Machir, the 
‘father’ of Gilead), 42-45. 49-52 (the ‘ fathers’ of Ziph, Hebron, and 
other towns), 43-5. 11.12. 14. 17-21, 


gained a footing in Shechem, and was in danger of 
being absorbed by the native Canaanites (the Bené 
Hamor): Simeon and Levi interposed to prevent 
this ;* but their action was not supported by the 
Israelites at large (‘ Jacob,’ 34°) ; cf. 496. Gn 497, 
it has even been conjectured, contains an allusion 
to the result: the Canaanites retaliated with such 
effect that these two tribes were broken up, and 
never afterwards recovered from the blow.+ See 
art. SIMEON (TRIBE). 

But, however that may be, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the remarkable manner in 
which Jacob, both in the brighter and in the 
darker aspects of his character, is the prototype of 
his descendants. His doubtful qualities exactl 
recall that remarkable faculty of acquiring want 
and influence which the Jew possesses in such an 
extraordinary degree, and which, as must be 
admitted by his best friends, he is unfortunatel 
apt to exercise with an exaggerated regard to self- 
interest. ‘By Jacob’s peculiar discipline of exile 
and suffering, a true counterpart is produced of the 
special faults and special gifts, known to us chiefly 
through his persecuted descendants in the Middle 
Ages. Professor Blunt has, with much ingenuity, 

ointed out how Jacob seems to have “learned, 
ike maltreated animals, to have the fear of man 
habitually before his eyes.” In Jacob we see the 
same timid, cautious watchfulness that we know 
so well, though under darker colours, through our 
great masters of fiction, in Shylock of Venice, and 
Isaac of York. But no less, in the nobler side of 
his career, do we have the germs of the unbroken 
endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps 
the nation alive still even in its present outcast 
condition, and which was the basis, in its brighter 
days, of the heroic zeal, long-suffering, and hope of 
Moses, of David, of Jeremiah, of the Maccabees, of 
the twelve Jewish apostles, and the first martyr, 
Stephen.’ § 


LITERATURE.—Comms. on Gen. ; Ewald, Hist. i. 8341-362 (who 
brings out well the dramatic aspects of parts of Jacob’s career) ; 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. i. Lect. III. ; F. W. Robertson, 
Notes on Genesis, and Sermons, i. 40ff. (on the wrestling at 
Penuel). For post-Biblical Jewish views about Jacob, it must 
suffice to refer to the Targums on Gn, the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba (tr. Wiinsche, 1880), the Book of Jubilees (Dillm. in 
Ewald’s Jahrb. iii.; Ronsch, 1874; Charles, 1895), the Mid- 
rashim trd in Ronsch, 390 ff., and art. JacoB in Hamburger’s 
Real-Encyclopidie f. Bibel u. Talmud. 


2. (Iaxw8) The father of Joseph the husband of 
Mary (Mt 1%). S. R. DRIVER. 


JACOB’S WELL.—The ancient records contain 
no account of Jacob having dug a well. The 
earliest mention of it occurs in Jn 4° (rnyh rod 
*IaxwB). There, however, it is taken as matter of 
common belief that the well by which our Saviour 
conversed with the woman of Samaria was made 
by the patriarch. The traditions of Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian concur in identifying this well with 
that now universally known by the name Bér 
Yakib, or ‘ Jacob’s well.’ The Samaritans, who 
have dwelt in the locality for about 2300 years, 
have never wavered in their conviction that this 
was the work of Jacob. The circumstances con- 
nected with the founding of their community 
would lead them to make the most of all tradi- 
tional associations which their neighbourhood 
afforded, with the fathers of Israel. That they 
were tempted in some cases to invent such associa- 
tions, seems all too likely; but there are ele- 


* Ewald, Hist. i. 359, 378. ; cf. Dillm. pp. 369, 460. , 

+ Wellh. Comp. 353-355, more briefly Hist. 324 ; Stade, Gesch. i. 
147, 154; Kittel, ii. 63 (Eng. tr. ii. 70); Moore, Judges, p. 240f.; 
who suppose that the incident referred to took place when the 
Israelites, after the conquest, first began to establish them- 
selves on the W. of Jordan. ei 

t Undesigned Coincidences, 1. vill. 

§ Stanley, Jewish Church’, i. 56f. 
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ments which go to confirm this tradition. It is 
in itself a strong presumption in favour of this 
site, that the Jewish belief coincides with that of 
the Samaritans. Considering the strenuous opposi- 
tion offered to other identifications supported by 
the Samaritans, we may be sure this would not 
have escaped had there been any ground on which 
to attack it. The agreement indicated in the 
narrative between the Jews and Samaritans in the 
lst cent. may be taken to prove the existence of a 
tradition inherited by both from a time anterior to 
the great quarrel. But the tradition also afforded 
a reasonable explanation of the presence of the 
well in this particular spot, in such close proximity 
to plentiful streams from perennial sources. These 
were naturally in the hands of the people of 
Shechem. When Jacob pitched his camp in the 
Pee near by, being a man of peace, he would 

esire to avoid all occasion for the strifes so often 
arising from the contentions of rival herdsmen at 
the springs. By digging this well, he could secure 
the necessary supplies, make good his own inde- 

endence, and enjoy an added assurance of peace. 
y acob’s residence here in such conditions is the one 
circumstance recorded in history which satisfac- 
torily accounts for the existence of this well. 

That it was here Jesus held His memorable 
interview with the woman of Samaria, seems 
beyond dispute. Going through Samaria to Galilee, 
Jesus must needs pass close by this place. As one 
journeys northward along the base of Mt. Gerizim, 
skirting the fertile plain of Mukhneh, almost 
opposite the entrance to the pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the road bifurcates, one branch bend- 
ing to westward, through the vale to Shechem, and 
thence by way of Sebasttyeh (Samaria) and Jenin 
to Galilee. The other goes northward, across the 
bay of the plain where it narrows between the 
mountains, and again divides; one limb passing 
downwards to Beisin and the Sea of Galilee, the 
other leading straight to Jenin. Either of these 
roads may still be taken. While that past Se- 
bastiyeh is naturally the more frequented to-day, 
the other is more direct ; and it is impossible to 
say which was the more popular in Christ’s time. 
But as the well in question lies in the fork between 
the two, it was equally easily accessible to the 
traveller from either. 

The well is described as being close by Sychar, 
‘near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to 
his son Joseph’ (Gn 48%). If, as seems certain, 
this was the plot spoken of in Gn 33”, it lay before, 
i.e. to the east of, the city of Shechem, where, in 
the plain, the patriarch had chosen his residence. 
It became, according to St. Stephen (Ac 7}%), the 
burying-place of those that went down to Egypt ; 
and here the bones of Joseph were laid to rest 
(Jos 24°). The modern town of N&blus, repre- 
senting the old Shechem, lies in the hollow between 
Ebal and Gerizim, less than 2 miles to the west, 
and is apparently farther distant than was the 
ancient city. The traditional tomb of Joseph is 
seen in the vale close by to the north-east ; and 
just beyond this, to the lower slopes of Mount Ebal 
clings the village of ‘Askar, which probably repre- 
sents the town of Sychar mentioned in the narra- 
tive (see ‘The Question of Sychar’ in G. A. Smith’s 
HGHL pp. 367-375). Eastward and southward 
stretches the rich plain which attracted Jacob and 
his flocks, whose whitening fields arrested the 
Saviour’s eye, and where valuable crops are grown 
to-day. 

Mount Gerizim throws its rugged crags steepl 
against the sky, immediately to the south, and, 
crowning the heights, just behind the Moslem 
Wely seen from the well’s mouth, are the ruins of 
Justinian’s fortress and the Samaritan place of 
sacrifice, enshrined in the sacred memories of 
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millenniums. ‘The dark cliffs seem almost to im- 
pend over the spot, so that it would be most 
natural, standing at the brink of the well, to 
speak of it as ‘this mountain.’ In these respects 
the situation of Bér Yakéb exactly meets the 
requirements of the history. 

The mouth of the well is some feet below the 

resent surface, in the midst of a vaulted cham- 
ber: about 15 ft. square, the roof of which has 
fallen in. Major Anderson made a descent into 
the well in 1866, an account of which he gives in 
the Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 465. ‘The mouth of 
the well,’ he says, ‘has a narrow opening, just 
wide enough to allow the body of a man to pass 
through with arms uplifted, and this narrow neck, 
which is about 4 ft. long, opens into the well 
itself, which is cylindrically shaped, and about 
7 ft. 6in. in diameter. The mouth and upper part 
of the well is built of masonry, and the well 
appears to have been sunk through a mixture of 
alluvial soil and limestone fragments, till a com- 
pact bed of mountain limestone was reached, 
having horizontal strata which could easily be 
worked ; and the interior of the well presents the 
appearance of having been lined throughout with 
rough masonry.’ The estimates of depth have 
varied widely, from Arculfus (A.D. 670), who gives 
it as about 240 ft., to Maundrell (1697), who puts 
it at 105 ft. ; and Major Anderson, who found it 
to be 75 ft. No doubt it was originally much 
deeper thanit isnow. In the decay of the several 
buildings that have stood over it, much rubbish 
must have fallen inte it, and the habit travellers 
have of dropping a stone into a pit and watching 
how long it takes to reach the bottem, that so 
they may BF se of the depth, contributed to the 
same res This now, however, is carefully 
guarded against. Some years ago the well, and 
ground around it, were acquired by the authorities 
of the Greek Church in Nablus. A dry-stone wall 
surrounds the plot, which has been planted out as 
an orchard, the keeper being accommodated in a 
small hovel by the gate. Over the well itself a 
hut has been built, the key of which is in charge 
of a neighbouring priest, in whose company the 
well may be visited. 

A succession of churches stood on this spot, as 
we gather from the narratives of pilgrims. The 
last appears to have been destroyed after the 
crushing defeat of the Crusaders in 1187. An 
excellent account of the ruins of these buildings 
will be found in the PEF Mem. ii. p. 174, ete. A 
stone was found in 1881 (see PEF'St, p. 212), which 
may have been the original cover of the well. 

he water now usually lasts until the month of 
May, and sometimes later. Then it disappears 
until the return of the rainy season. If the well 
were cleaned out, doubtless it would last much 
longer. Maundrell found 15 ft. of water in May 
1697. Thesupply is therefore probably derived from 
percolation and rainfall; and apparently it has 
never risen near to the surface—the woman says 
‘the well is deep.’ This possibly suggested to 
Jesus the phrase ‘living water’ as descriptive of 
His truth. For ‘ living water’ is, in the language 
of the East,.that of the fountain or stream as con- 
trasted with that collected in cistern or well. In 
Jn 4° the name used is indeed rnyh 70d IaxwB, the 
well or fountain of Jacob; but in vv."+!2 the 
woman uses the strictly accurate term 7d ¢péap, 
the water-tank or cistern. For most purposes, 
living water is preferred ; but where this is very 
‘hard’ or ‘heavy,’ like that ‘gushing from the 
very bowels of rocky (limestone) Mount Ebal,’ the 
‘light’ water that descends from heaven is greatly 
valued. Thus the water of Jacob’s well is highly 
esteemed by the modern inhabitants of Nablus and 
district (see letter from Dr. Bailey, a former mis- 
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sionary in Nablus, PEFSt, 1897, p. 67; cf. also 
pp. 149, 196).* If the same were true in our Lord’s 
time, apart altogether from the sacred associations 
which would lend it special attractions, it would be 
sufficient to account for the presence of the woman 
there, even if her home were on the lip of the 
rushing stream at ‘Askar. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP 2 ii. 285f. ; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 146-151; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 367-375; PEF 
Mem.ii.; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, pp. 15, 88 ; Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria, ed. 1894, pp. 215, 216; Narrative of a 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, p. 212; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 241; Expos. Times, March 1894, p. 97 f. 

W. EwIna. 

JACUBUS (A ’IdxovBos, B ’IapcovBoos), 1 Es 94,— 
In Neh 8? AKKUB. 


JADA (yt, perhaps ‘the knowing one’).—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 27-82, See GENEALOGY. 


JADDUA (y17:).—1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 107 [Heb. *]. 2. A high priest, 
the third in descent from Eliashib, the contem- 
porary of Nehemiah, Neh 12-2. The latter verse 
seems to make him contemporary with Darius the 
Persian, 7.e. Darius 111. Codomannus, and he is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus 
in connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. Ant. 
XI. viii. 5, ef. vii. 2, viii. 7). See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. WHITE. 

JADDUS (B ’Iaddovs, A *Iodd0vs, AV Addus), 1 Es 
5°8._A priest whose descendants were unable to 
trace their genealogy at the time of the return 
under Zerub., and were removed from the priest- 
hood. He is there said to have married Augia, a 
daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have 
been called after hisname. In Ezr 2%, Neh 7° he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai; his 
original name Jaddus, and the name of his wife 
Augia, appear only in 1 Es. See BARZILLAI, No. 4. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

JADON (j'7:, Etapdwv, "Iaepely, Iapl, lapiu, ’Aaper ; 
AB® omit; Neh 3’).—A Meronothite, who in com- 
pany with the men of Gibeon and of Mizpah took 

art in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem. The title 
Meroacthits oceurs again 1 Ch 27%, but a place 
Meronoth is nowhere named. According to Jos. 
Ant. VII. viii. 5, ix. 1, J. was the name of the man 
of God sent from Judah to Jeroboam (1 K 13). This 
tradition probably rests upon the identification of 
this prophet with Ippo the seer (which see). 

H. A. WHITE. 

JAEL (by: ‘mountain-goat’; see on the name, 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 90) is remembered on 
account of one famous episode in her life, of which 
we have two not altogether consistent accounts— 
one in prose (Jg 44-2), the other in poetry (Jg 5**). 
We shall first examine the latter, as undoubtedl 
the earlier version, and then consider the addi- 
tional information supplied by the prose narrative. 

From the Song of Deborah we learn that 
Deborah, a prophetess, and Barak, determined 
to free their countrymen from the tyranny of the 
kings of Canaan (5° 1°), which seems to have been 
especially felt by the tribe of Issachar (v.¥). The 
leader of these kings was Sisera, and against his 
army the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh 
(v.14), Issachar (v.1), Zebulun, and Naphtali sent 
troops, the latter two tribes being especially 
active (v.18). The decisive battle was fought ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo’ (v.°), where a 
great storm came on and ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (v.”°). The defeated leader 
escaped, and is described (v.”) as asking for hospi- 
tality from Jael, ‘the wife of Heber the Kenite’ 
(v.44), She gave the thirsty man to drink of the 
milk which would naturally be found in the tent 
of a nomad chieftain, and then ‘she put her hand 

* The letter is quoted in HGHL? p. 676. 
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to the peg (1m), and her right hand to the work- 
men’s hammer; and with the hammer she smote 
Sisera, she smote through his head, yea, she 
pierced and struck through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead’ (vv.?%?’), For this exploit 
she is described in Deborah’s triumphal ode as 
‘blessed above women.’ 

The first question to determine is, by what 
instrument and in what fashion is Jael here repre- 
sented as having slain Sisera? Most modern critics 
(Cooke, Moore, Budde, etc.) hold that the words 
of vv. 27 indicate that Sisera was struck down as 
he was in the act of drinking, Jael dealing him a 
sudden blow, much as Saladin slew the treacherous 
knight in Scott’s Talisman. And some identify the 
‘peg’ with the handle of the ‘ workmen’s hammer’ 
mentioned in the parallel clause of v.2°, Thus 
W. R. Smith held that Jael’s act was ‘not the 
murder of a sleeping man, but the use of a daring 
stratagem. But the word “peg” suggested a tent- 
peg, and so the later prose story took it, and 
thereby misunderstood the whole thing’ (OTJC? 
132). But it is extremely doubtful whether 1m 
can mean anything but a ‘tent-pin’ (Ex 279) or 
‘peg’ (Is 22”, Ezk 15%); and, further, the meaning 
of the verbs pnp (dz. dey.) and 9bn (see Job 20%) is 
too uncertain to entitle us to assert that there is 
here no hint of piercing, as contrasted with crushing, 
Sisera’s skull. The truth is that vv.% 27 of ch. 5 
are too obscure to admit of dogmatism as to their 
meaning; and it is by no means clear that they 
were .misunderstood by the writer of the later 
prose narrative (472), whose account is: ‘Jael took 
a tent-pin (7m), and took an hammer in her hand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the pin into 
his temples, and it pierced through into the ground; 
for he was in a deep sleep: so he swooned and 
died.’ 

The prose narrative, then, is not necessarily in 
contradiction with the Ode as to the manner of 
Sisera’s death, though undoubtedly, if we had only 
the Ode to guide us, we should not be able to 
reproduce the scene described in 47. The prose 
narrator seems to have had independent informa- 
tion, oral or otherwise. 


There are other points of difference between chs. 4 and 5 
which make it probable that the later writer has made free use 
of sources other than the Song. (a) As we have seen, 514. 15.18 
describes the uprising of many tribes; but in 410 Barak collects 
10,000 men from Zebulun and Naphtali only. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that these are the tribes whose prowess is most 
prominent in the Song (518). (0) In the poem, kings of Canaan 
are mentioned, of whom Sisera is the leader; in 42 Sisera is the 
general of Jabin, king of Canaan (or [417] of Hazor), under 
whose tyranny the people of Israel had been ‘mightily oppressed’ 
for twenty years (43). (c) The connexion of Jabin with the 
Jael-Sisera story is not clear. Jabin takes no part in the action; 
and it is possible that he has been introduced here through a 
reminiscence of Jabin, king of Hazor, the head of a Canaanite 
confederacy, whose army Joshua defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 111-1). (@) Jabin’s city, Hazor, was in Galilee, far 
distant from the Kishon Valley ; and Kedesh is north of Hazor. 
Here (411) were Heber’s tents,* to which Sisera fled after his 
defeat, having first (415) abandoned his chariot with the view of 
escaping his pursuing enemy. But («) it is curious that Sisera 
should have passed by Jabin’s stronghold when seeking shelter ; t 
and () it is difficult to reconcile the geographical data of the 
prose version with the implication that Jael’s tent was not far 
from the battlefield. 


To return to the episode of Sisera’s death at the 
hands of Jael. The prose version makes the case 
against Jael blacker than the song does ; for (a) 


* In Jg 116 it is recorded that ‘the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ brother-in-law,’ accompanied the tribe of Judah to the 
north of Palestine after the conquest of the country. After 
some unspecified time, Heber, seemingly an important person 
among them, moved northward to the territory of Naphtali, 
and ‘pitched his tent as far as the oak in Zaanannim, which is 
by Kedesh’ (41). While living there, he seems, according to 
417, to have formed an alliance with Jabin. 

+ It might be urged that Sisera may have thought the tent of 
the women a more secure haven than Jabin’s city; a defeated 
and discredited general might well fear to return to his master 
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in 418 she invites Sisera to her tent, (0) in 4” his 
trustful reliance on her loyalty is shown by his 
charge to her to stand at the tent door and deny, 
if asked, that any one lay concealed within ; and 
(c) in 471 she kills him when asleep. But, on either 
story, her act seems one of black and inexcusable 
treachery ; and difficulty has been felt in reconciling 
the words of approval in 5% with the verdict of 
conscience. Various expedients have been devised 
to evade the difficulty. It has been supposed that 
Jael was granted a revelation from God (cf. Jg 4°) 
bidding her slay Sisera, and that her action is to 
be compared to Joshua’s alleged pitiless extermina- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, in 
accordance with the command recorded in Dt 7} ?. 
But this is to read something into the narrative 
for which there is no scriptural warrant; Jael 
seems to have acted entirely on her own initiative. 
Mozley* gave a more plausible explanation. When 
Sisera was in Jael’s power, he urges, she was in a 
dilemma ; she must be treacherous to him or dis- 
loyal to Israel, for, if he got away safely, no one 
could tell how soon he might raise another army. 
Now she looked on him as an outlaw, as one who 
had no right to life or fair dealing, for the divine 
command had gone forth for the destruction of 
him and his host; and the idea of human person- 
ality, of the individual’s private rights, was little 
developed in that primitive age. And thus she 
was justified, relatwely to the morality of her time, 
in killing Sisera; and the commendation of 5%4 is 
to be interpreted in like manner as expressing the 
natural feelings of a semi-barbarous people. - This 
explanation, though valuable as laying stress on 
the rude condition of the Hebrew conscience in the 
early stages of Hebrew history, is not altogether 
satisfactory. For Jael’s act was not in accordance 
with contemporary morality.t It was a violation 
of the duty of hospitality, conspicuously sacred 
among her countrymen and in her age. To such 
a degree did Lot regard it that he was willing to 
purchase the safety of his guests by the honour of 
his daughters (Gn 198). And, according to the prose 
narrative, Sisera was not Jael’s enemy: ‘There 
was peace between Jabin, king of Hazor, and the 
house of Heber the Kenite’ (Jg 41”). Thus she 
must have been in danger from the advance of 
Barak’s army, flushed with victory, in - whose 
track her tent lay, unless she could devise some 
plan for propitiating the conqueror. Self-preserva- 
tion suggested the way of escape, and she adopted 
it. ‘Come and J will show thee the man whom 
thou seekest,’ she said to Barak (422). 

But whether her motive was patriotic or selfish, 
the ‘moral difficulty’ of the narrative is serious 
only to those who do not recognize the gradual 
education of mankind. Jael’s act was not moral 
according even to her own standard, and thus to 
compare her with Judith or with Charlotte Corday 
is not quite apt. The approvalof Deborah’s Song 
must be ranked with those passages in the impre- 
catory Psalms which breathe at times the cruel 
and vengeful spirit of man, rather than the Spirit 
of God. See DEBorAH, HEBER, JABIN, SISHRA. 

J. H. BERNARD. 

JAGUR (73:).—A town in the extreme south of 

Judah, Jos 15%. The site is unknown. 


JAH (7;).—An abbreviated form of Jahweh (mm), 
found chiefly in proper names, but occasionally also 
besides. The form of the abbreviation is in accord- 
ance with analogy: the apocopation of the last 
syllable gave rise to yahw, and this, by the princi- 
ples of the Massoretic vocalization, became yaha 
(cf. toha from tohw, and, what is even a closer 
parallel, yishtahdweh, shortened after the waw 


* Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 126 ff. 
t See Jellett, Moral Dificulties of the OT, p. 6f. 
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consecutive into yishtdha, in pause yishtahu, 
through an intermediate form, not recognized by 
the Massoretes, yishtahw); and yahu (3) was 
afterwards shortened to yah (m—with mappigq), and 
ultimately (in proper names) to ya (7). 

(1) Proper names, of which the second element 
is yah, are very numerous in Hebrew: Mr. Gray 
(Studies in Heb. Proper Names, p. 284 ff.) enumer- 
ates 127 (¢.g. Abijah, Uriah, Isaiah, ete.). The 
reader who is not conversant with Hebrew ought, 
however, to know that in the original the form in 
very many of these proper names is yahu: on the 
whole, it may be said that the earlier form is yahz, 
and the later form yah (the h ‘quiescing’); but 
there are exceptions to this rule, and sometimes 
both forms occur side by side in the same context. 


Thus, to take a few examples (the names, in their earlier parts 
are written generally in their pee form), we have in 1 K 1-2 
Adoniyaht, except in 15-7.18 where we have Adoniyah ; 
Ahazyahu occurs regularly in both K and Ch, except in 2 K 1 
916. 23.27.29 112, 2 Ch 2085 Ahazyah; the same is the case 
with Eliyahu (Eliyah 2K 13-4.8.12, Mal 323, and, not of the 
prophet, 1 Ch 827, Ezr 1021-26), Amazyahu (Amazyah 2K 1222 
1312 148 151, Am 710.1214, 1 Ch 434 630), Benayahu (Benayah 
28 2023, 1 Ch 436 1122.31 2714, 2Ch 2014, Ezk 1113 [v.1 Ben- 
ayaGhi), Ezr 1025. 30.35.43), Yirméyahu (the prophet), except 
Q71 999. 6.10.11.12.12.15 291, Dn 92, Ezr 11; Yesha'yahu (the 
prophet Isaiah) uniformly (including 2 Ch 2622 3220.32); Uzzi- 
yahu (the king), except 2 K 1513.30, Hos 11, Am 11, Zec 145; 
Gedalyahu (in 2 K 25, Jer 39-43) uniformly, except Jer 405-6-8 
4116; Hizkiyahu (the king Hezekiah) uniformly, except 2K 
181. 10. 13, 14.15.16, Hos 11, Mic 11, Pr 251; ‘Athalyghu (the queen), 
both K and Ch, except 2 K 111-3.13.14, 2 Ch 2212; etc.: on the 
other hand, Uriyah occurs everywhere, except Jer 2620. 21.23 
(UriyGhi); Ahiyah is more common than Ahiyahu (only 
1K 144.5.6.18, 2 Ch 929), occurring already in 1S 143.18, Mal- 
chiyah than Malchiyahi (Jer 388), Micah in Jg 17-18 than 
Micadytht (171.4), Neriyah (Baruch’s father) in Jer than Neri- 
yaht (3614-32 436), Nethanyadh in Jer 40-41 than Nethanyahu 
(408 419). In Ezr-Neh proper names compounded with -yah are 
very numerous; but the form -ya@hi occurs bat once (Ezr 1041 
Shelemya&ht) : on the other hand, in the parts of Ch added by 
the compiler many of the names of Levites and others are 
written with -yahu (see, ¢.g., 1 Ch 1518-21. 22.24 2421-26 2512f 
262. 11.14 2716ff., 2 Ch 178 2912f),* 


(2) Outside proper names, Jah occurs only in 
poetry (mostly in late liturgical poetry), viz. Ex 15? 
‘My strength and a song is Jah’ (cited Is 12?, 
Ps 118%), Ex 17'° (if the text be sound) in a 
poetically-worded passage of E (see RVm), Is 264 
‘In Jah Jahweh is a rock of ages,’ 384-4 (Heze- 
kiah’s song), Ps 68%28 7741 898 947-12 10238 11517-18 
118%. 17. 18. 19 1224 1308 1355. 4 150; in three passages 
in which the Massoretes treat it (questionably) as 
part of a compound word, Jer 2°! (text dub.), Ca 
88, Ps 118°? (read prob. as RV); and in ‘ Hallelujah’ 
(written in MT as one word, andsn) 23 times 
(see HALLELUJAH) between Ps 104 and 150% 
(always as a liturgical formula at the beginning or 
end of a Psalm).+ It would be natural to think 
of the abbreviated form as first arising in con- 
nexion with proper names; but it is difficult to 
reconcile this view with Ex 15? 17!6, supposing the 
text of these passages to be sound, and the 
passages really early. The great majority of the 
occurrences of the word are indisputably late. 

It was argued by Friedr. Delitzsch in 1881 
(Paradies, pp. 158-166), in opposition to the 
generally accepted view, that Yah or Yahwu was 
the original name of the God of Israel, and con- 
tinued always to be the popular name; Yahweh 
was a later modification of Yahu, designed for the 
purpose of establishing a connexion with hawah, 
to be (or come to be), and so of making the name 
the expression of a theological truth (above, p. 
199°), The principal grounds alleged for this 
opinion were the occurrence of the shorter form in 

* When yahw forms the first element of a proper name, it 
becomes—through an intermediate yéhaw (cf. 133 from 723)— 
yeho, 6 (as Jehoram, Joram) ; see Gray, p. 281 ff., who enumer- 
ates 29 names of this type ; cf. p. 300 (El-yeho-‘enai, ‘Unto Yah 
are my eyes’). 

t For Rabb. theories of the orthography in some of these 
cases cf. Geiger, Urschrift, 274-278, 
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all proper names, and the supposed traces of the 
name among Semitic nations (other than the 
Hebrews), who did not use the verb hawah, and 
could not consequently have formed a name from 
it. The same opinion has been adopted by Hom- 
mel (AHT 113f., 115£., 144, 145, 226), who follows 
Mr. Pinches* in thinking, in particular, that Yah 
is identical with Ai or Ya, found in an Arabian 
name Ai-kalabu on a contract-tablet of c. B.C. 
2300, and in various Assyrian names (as Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai, Samas-Ai) of 9-8 cent. B.C., and who, in- 
ferring from these indications the antiquity of the 
form, concludes that Yahweh is a later Mosaic 
modification of Yah, introduced for the purpose of 
imparting to it a new significance. Delitzsch’s 
theory was criticized at the time by Philippi: + in 
view of the fact that Jahweh is the standing form 
of the name in the OT, and is attested independ- 
ently for c. B.c. 850 by Mesha, while Jah, as 
shown above, is exceptional and mostly late, it is 
exceedingly difficult to think that the latter can 
be really the more original form; while its 
occurrence in proper names is sufficiently accounted 
for by the tendency to abbreviation which would 
there be natural. The opinions of Pinches and 
Hommel have not hitherto (so far as the writer is 
aware) been endorsed by other Assyriologists.t 
Among the Jewish names occurring on the 
cuneiform tablets of the Persian period, found 
recently by the Pennsylvanian Expedition at 
Nippur, are many of the form Gadalyama (or 
-yawa), Igdalyama (or -ydwa), Mattanyadma (or 
-yawa), t.e. Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Mattaniah, etc.§ 
Mr. Pinches had noted before, from the same age 
(PSBA, l.c. p. 14f.), Gamarydma (or -wa), i.e. 
Gemariah; Natanaydma (or-wa), t.e. Nethaniah ; 
Shubunuyama (or -wa), i.e. Shebaniah ; and others. 
These forms would seem to show that in the 
Persian age the divine element in such names 
was pronounced as a dissyllable; it is strange, 
therefore, to find them in the books Ezr-Neh (as 
remarked above) all but uniformly written with 
-yah. Perhaps further investigation may explain 
the discrepancy. S. R. DRIVER. 


JAHATH (nn:, perh. for ann ‘he [God] will snatch 
up’).—1. A grandson of Judah, 1Ch4. 2. A 
great-crandson of Levi, 1 Ch 6”. 3. A son of 
Shimei, 1 Ch 23°. 4. One of the ‘sons’ of Shelo- 
moth, 1 Ch2422, 5, A Merarite Levite in the time 
of Josiah, 2 Ch 34" See GENEALOGY. 


JAHAZ (ym Is 153, Jer 484; paus. and 4 locale 737: 
Nu 2173, Dt 2° (ef. nym:a Jg 117°]; in Jos 13% called 
aym; in 1 Ch 6%, Jer 48% nym, RV Jahzah. The 
LXX renderings are:—Eicoa B Nu 21%; "Idoca 
BAF Nu 21”; B Dt 2”, A Jos 1338, "Idea Je 11 
where A has Ini, Béoay B Jos 13'8, The variations 
and omissions in Jos 21°6, 1 Ch 67%, Is 154, Jer 
4871-34 are too complicated for reproduction).—A 
town at which Sihon was defeated by Israel (Nu 
213, Dt 2”, Je 11%). According to Tristram and 
Palmer, it was south of the Arnon on a site marked 
in maps as Muhatel el-Haj. But as Jahaz is 
counted among the cities of Reuben, whose 
southern boundary was the Arnon, a situation to 
the north of that river seems required. After the 


* See PSBA xv. (1892) pp. 18-15; Trans. Vict. Inst. xxviii. 
(1895) pp. 11-18. 

+ See Studia Biblica, i. pp. 1-6; and comp. Gray, pp. 149-151. 

+ Comp. Jastrow in JBLit, xii. (1894), p. 105f., and Zeitsch. 
f. Assyr. X. (1895), p. 222 ff.; and Clay in the Lutheran Church 
Review (U.S.A.), 1895, p. 197, Jastrow’s arguments against 
Pinches are forcible, though his own theory that the ya in the 
Agsyr. names (as well as in many Heb. names) is an ‘afforma- 
tive’ rests upon insufficient grounds. Delitzsch and others 
explain the Assyr. ss simply as the suffix of the first person 

, uc. pp. 197-199). 

(Oo Miprecht in the PEFSt, Jan. 1898, p. 55 (and Bab. Haped. 
ix. 27); Pinches, 7b., Apr. 1898, p. 1378. 
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crossing of the Arnon, messengers were sent to 
Sihon from the ‘wilderness of Kedemoth,’ Dt 225, 
and he ‘ went out against Israel into the wilderness 
and came to Jahaz,’ Nu 21%. Jahaz is mentioned 
in connexion with Kedemoth, Jos 1318 21°65, These 
passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S.E. 
portion of Sihon’s territory. Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (264. 94, Lagarde, p. 267) describes 
Jahaz as existing in his time between Medeba 
and Dibon (Anois). This assigns a more central 
position to Jahaz, and implies that Israel, before 
encountering the forces of Sihon, disregarding his 
refusal, had advanced some distance into his land. 
If for AnBods we read ’EcBots, as Reland (Pal. tom. 
2, p. 825) suggests, the position of Jahaz will be 
farther north. Jahaz was one of the Levite citie 
of Reuben belonging to the children of Merari, 
Jos 1318 21°6 (see note in RVm), 1 Ch 67. Accord- 
ing to the Moabite Stone (ll. 18-20), the king of 
Israel dwelt at Jahaz while at war with king 
Mesha, but was driven out, and the town was 
taken and added to Moabite territory. Isaiah 
(154) and Jeremiah (487-4) refer to it as in the 
possession of Moab. The site has not yet been 
identified. See SHP Mem. p. 279 note, and G. A. 
Smith, HGHL, p. 559 and note. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

JAHAZIEL (ym, ‘El sees’).—41. A Benjamite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12%. 2. One of 
the two priests who, according to 1 Ch 16%, blew 
trumpets before the ark when it was brought by 
David to Jerusalem. 3. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
239 24%, 4. An Asaphite Levite who is said to 
have encouraged Jehoshaphat and his army against 
an invading host, 2 Ch 2044. 5, The ancestor of a 
family of exiles who returned, Ezr 8°, called in 
1 Es 8° Jezalus. On the emendation which should 
probably be made on the MT, see Ryle, Hzr-Neh, 
ad loc., and art. SHECANIAH. 


JAHDAI (the vocalization and meaning are both 
doubtful; Baer points 1, others ‘177; ef. Kittel 
in SBOT. Gesenius[Thes.] makes the name=717 
‘ J” leads ’).—This name occurs in an obscure con- 
nexion (see GENEALOGY, IV. 33) in the genealogy 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2, where Jahdai appears as the 
father of six sons. 


JAHDIEL (oy ‘ El giveth joy ’).—A Manassite 
chief, 1 Ch 5*4, See GENEALOGY, VII?. 8. 


JAHDO (i777 in common edd. of MT, "sm in Baer ; 
LXX B lovpat, A ’Ieddai, Luc. ’IeddH).—A Gadite, 
1Ch 54%. See GENEALOGY, XI. 3. 


JAHLEEL (oxbm ‘wait for God’).—Third son of 
Zebulun, Gn 464, Nu 26 P: patron. Jahleelites, 
Nu 26”, 


JAHMAI (2m, perh.=axon ‘may J” protect,’ 
ef. Sab. Sxom).—A man of Issachar, 1 Ch 7. 


JAHWEH.—See Gop, p. 199%, and JAu. 


JAHZAH.—The form of Jahaz in 1 Ch 67% AV, 
RV, and Jer 48% RV. See JAHAZ. 


JAHZEEL (5ysm ‘God divides’). — Naphtali’s 
firstborn, Gn 46%, Nu 264° P; in 1 Ch 7 Jahziel 
Syxm) ; patron. Jahzeelites, Nu 26%. 


JAHZEIAH (7m=‘J" sees,’ Iaglas A, Aaged B, 
Ezr 10%; ’Efexelas A, “Efelas B, 1 Es 94, AV 
Jahaziah).—The son of Tikvah, one of four men 
who are mentioned as opposing Ezra in the 
matter of the foreign wives (so RV, Gesen., 
Bertheau, Stade, etc.). The AV regarded J. and 
his companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 
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‘were employed about this matter’; and this view 
is supported by LXX, 1 Es, RVm; but for the 
Heb. phrase here found (Sy 7y), cf. 1 Ch 211, 2 Ch 
20, Dn 114, in which passages opposition is 
evidently expressed. H. A. WHITE. 


JAHZERAH (a7m).—A priest, 1 Ch 9”, called in 
Neh 11? Ahzai. See GENEALOGY, III. 17. Sieg- 
fried-Stade propose to emend 71m to mn ="NS 
(Ahzai). See further, Smend, Listen, and Ryle, 
Ezr-Neh, ad loc. 


JAHZIEL.—See J AHZEEL. 


JAIR (7x: ‘he enlightens’ or ‘one giving 
light ’).—4. A son of Manasseh and contemporar 
of Moses, Nu 32%, Dt 3%, Jos 13°, 1 K 413, 1 Ch 22", 
2. One of the judges, Jg 10°. According to another 
tradition he was the same as 1. A very ancient, 
probably the original, account of the conquest of 
Gilead is contained in Nu 32-44%, There can be 
little doubt that it describes a conquest made after 
the main body of Israelites were settled west of 
the Jordan. ts has, however, got mixed up with 
the story of the Mosaic conquest of the lands east 
of Jordan. Even if there was a Jair contemporary 
with Moses, he could not have been literally the 
‘son’ of Manasseh (see Driver on Dt 3"), hence 
‘son’ must in any case be interpreted in the sense of 
descendant. Attempts have been made unsuccess- 
fully by Keil and others to distinguish the Jair of 
the Hexateuch from the Jair of Je, as well as to 
harmonize the somewhat conflicting notices about 
the ‘ tent-villages’ (havvoth-Jair). In Jg 10% Jair 
is said to have had 30 sons that rode on 30 ass 
colts, and to have ‘judged’ Israel 22 years. The 
‘tent-villages’ are there given as 30, whereas in 
1Ch 2%, which possibly reflects post-exilic re- 
lations (Moore), they are 23 in number. See, 
further, the Comm. of Dillm., Driver, and Moore 
on the above-cited passages, and the article 
HAvvoTH-JAtR. 3. The father of Mordecai, Est 
25. & (vy Keré,* ny Kethibh) Father of Elhanan, 
1 Ch 20°.. By ascribal error this Jair is called in 
28S 219 Jaare-oregim (wh. see, and cf. Driver, 
Text of Sam., and Budde, SBOT, ad loc.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

JAIRITE, THE (N°; B 6 Iapeiv, A 6 ’Iaecpet ; 
Jairites), 1.e. of the family of Jair, the son of 
Manasseh, whose descendants lived in Gilead (Nu 
32 etc.). The gentilic adjective occurs only in 
connexion with IRA (wh. see), who is further de- 
scribed as ‘priest unto David’ (2S 20%). Many 
scholars, however, consider that ‘ Jattirite’ (7:0) 
should be read for ‘Jairite’ in this passage. If 


0 
this reading be adopted (cf. Pesh. ; Au 0?) 


Ira might possibly be of the tribe of Levi, since 
Jattir was a priestly city in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15% 21", ef. 1S 302”). 
J. F. STENNING. 

JAIRUS (’Idepos, the Gr. form of OT JArr).— 
4. The father of Mordecai (Ad. Est 112), called in 
Est 2° Jair. 2. Eponym of a family of ‘temple 
servants’ (1 Es 5%) (AV Airus, RVm Reaiah). 
3. The ruler of the synagogue whose daughter was 
er So to life by Jesus (Mk 5”, Lk 8“), See next 
article. 


JAIRUS (RV Jairus, "Idecpos, probably a tran- 
scription of OT name x), a ruler of the synagogue, 
who dwelt at or near Capernaum. After Jesus 
had returned from Gergesa (Gadara) he was ap- 
proached by Jairus, a suppliant on behalf of his 
daughter, aged twelve, who was lying at home at 

* “So LXX, Pesh. (Jerome ‘ filius saltws,’ t.e. 1Y, without the 
plena scriptio).’—Driver, Text of Sam. 272 n1, 


the point of death, Mk 57%=Lk 8“t=Mt 918, 
Jesus at once set out for the house of Jairus, 
followed by a crowd; on the way another message 
came, announcing the death of the child. Having 
arrived, Jesus entered, taking with him Peter, 
James, and John, and tried to guell the noisy 
mourning with the words ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ This assurance being misunderstood 
and ridiculed, Jesus expelled the mourners ; with 
the parents and the three disciples went into the 
chamber of death ; took the child’s hand, and re- 
stored her with the words Talitha cumi (radi0a kovu 
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piWejewe) (Aas? = ‘maiden, arise’). So sub- 
stantially the Synoptists. According, however, to 
Mt, Jairus comes while Jesus is at Matthew’s 
feast, pleading for his daughter already dead; Mt 
does not give the name ‘Jairus,’ and calls him 
simply dpxwr (of course=dpxyicvvdywyos). All three 
insert into the above narrative the incident of the 
woman with the Issue of Blood, which took place 
on the way to the house of Jairus. 
A. GRIEVE. 

JBKEH 77 (or xp}; so the Vulg. Vomentis).—Asa 
proper name, father of Agur, the author of the 
proverbs contained in Pr 30. For modes of inter- 
preting the verse Pr 30!, see AGUR. 


JAKIM (o°p:).—1. A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8% See 
GENEALOGY, VIII. 12. 2. A priest, head of the 
12th course, 1 Ch 24), See GENEALOGY, ITI. 15. 


JALAM (o?y:).—A ‘son’ of Esau, Gn 36° 18, 
meh ae 


JALON (5:).—A Calebite, the son of Ezrah, 
1 Ch 47. See GENEALOGY, IV. 53. 


JAMBRES.—See JANNES AND JAMBRES. 


JAMBRI.—Soon after the death of Judas Mac- 
cabeeus (B.C. 161), Jonathan and his adherents sent 
their personal property, which was no longer safe 
in the wilderness of Judea, to the friendly country 
of the Nabateeans. The convoy, which was under 
the charge of John, a brother of Jonathan, was 
attacked and captured by a robber tribe, the sons 
of Jambri, near Medaba, on the E. of Jordan, and 
John himself slain. To avenge his death, Jonathan 
and Simon crossed the Jordan and waylaid a large 
wedding party belonging to this tribe. Many were 
slain, and the survivors fled to the mountains 
(1 Mac 9*%-®, Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 2-4). 

There is some uncertainty as to the true reading 
of the proper name, which does not occur else- 
where. “IauBpelv A, IauBpt X*, ’AuBpl N° cursives ; 
Syr. has aWo) | (Ambri), Josephus oi ’Auapaiov 


maides. "Ambri is probably the orig. form: some 
have conjectured that this represents A morites (so 
Grimm, Michaelis). H. A. WHITE. 


JAMES.—This name is our Eng. equivalent for 
the "Idk«w8os of the Gr. Test., from which it is 
derived through the Italian Giacomo. It is used 
in NT of thrge different persons. 

(1) James the son of Zebedee, sometimes called 
the Great. 

(2) James the son of Alpheus. 

(3) James the brother of the Lord. 

1. JAMES THE SON OF ZEBEDEE.—In Mk 1% 
(Mt 47!) he and his brother John are represented 
as mending their nets in their boat on the Sea of 
Galilee, and at the call of Christ leaving the boat 
to their father and the hired servants. They were 
partners with Simon and Andrew (Lk 51), who 
were fishing near them and were called at the 
same time in the words, ‘Follow me, and I will 
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make you fishers of men.’ This was after John 
the Baptist had been cast into prison by Herod. 
We learn from Jn 1*°* that Andrew and_ his 
brother, and probably John also, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and had already been taught by him 
to see in Jesus ‘the Lamb of God.’ The call 
recorded by St. Luke (5!) is regarded by many 
commentators as merely another account of the 
call narrated by St. Mark, but there is a great 
difference in the circumstances. Even the words 
addressed to Simon, which form the chief point 
of contact in the two, dd rod viv dvOpdmous eon 
fwypév, seem to be not so much another version of 
the words used by St. Mark, roujow duds yevéc Oar 
ahtets dvOpHrwy, aS a More urgent command based 
upon them ; and there is a corresponding difference 
between the dgévres ra Sixrua, dpévres tov trarépa of 
St. Mark and the ddévres ra mdvta of St. Luke. 


The last call was that to the apostleship (Mt 10?,- 


Mk 34, Lk 6%, Ac 1}*). In all four lists of the 
apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, and John form 
the first group; in Mk and Ac, James and John 
follow Peter ; and throughout the history, especi- 
ally at the Transfiguration and the Agony, we 
find these three preferred before the others. The 
fact that James always precedes John (except in 
Lk 9), and that John is sometimes described as 
the brother of James (Mk 5°’, Mt 171), suggests 
that James was the elder of the two. In Ac 12? 
James is described as brother of John, to dis- 
tinguish him from his greater namesake, the 
brother of the Lord. It is remarkable that he is 
never mentioned in the Fourth Gospel. 

St. Mark tells us (3!7) that Jesus surnamed 
the two brothers Boanerges (Sons of Thunder), 
alluding, perhaps, to the vehemence shown in their 
demand that their Master should call down fire 
from heaven to consume the Samaritans, who 
refused to receive him because he was going up 
to Jerusalem (Lk 9°%); and again in their request 
that they might sit on his right hand and on his 
left hand in his kingdom (Mk 10%’), to which our 
Lord replied by the prophecy that they should 
drink of his cup and be baptized with his baptism. 

The wife of Zebedee was Salome, as we learn from 
a comparison of Mt 27°° and Mk 15”, who appears to 
have been a sister of the Lord’s mother (see Jn 19% 
and the article on BRETHREN OF THE LORD). 
James and John would thus be first cousins of 
Jesus, which may have been one reason why their 
mother urged their claim to the highest position 
in his kingdom. We learn from Mk 15* (cf. Lk 
8°) that Salome was one of the women who followed 
Jesus in Galilee, and ministered to him of their 
substance. Combined with the mention of hired 
servants, and with St. John’s intimacy with 
Caiaphas the high priest, this fact makes it 
probable that the family of Zebedee were com- 
paratively well off. 

We hear nothing of James, as distinguished from 
the other apostles, for some 14 years after the 
Crucifixion. The fact, however, that he was the 
first of the Twelve to suffer martyrdom, shows that 
he must have attracted the attention of the Jews 
and of Herod Agrippa by his bold uncompromising 
character. This Herod was son of Aristobulus, 
and grandson of Herod the Great and Mariamne. 
Herodias, who was the cause of the murder of 
John the Baptist, was his sister. After reigning in 
splendour for threeyears over a kingdom larger than 
that of his grandfather, Agrippa sought to increase 
his popularity still further te putting down the 
new Christian heresy. Shortly before the Passover 
of 44, he killed James with the sword, and threw 
Peter into prison (Ac 12"). The sacred writer 
records in the same chapter the punishment which 
followed (v.24, cf. Jos. Ant. XIX. vili. 2). 

Eusebius (HZ ii. 9) gives a quotation from the 


7th book of the lost Hypotyposes of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in which the latter mentions a 
tradition that the accuser of St. James was so 
much moved by his confession, that he declared 
himself to be a Christian, and was carried off with 
him to execution. On the way thither he asked 
forgiveness of the apostle, who, after a moment’s 
hesitation, kissed him, saying, ‘Peace be unto 
thee.’ The same story is given in the Apostolica 
Historia of pseudo-Abdias (ap. Fabr. Cod. Apoc. 
NT), who also narrates the conversion of the 
magicians Hermogenes and Philetus by St. James. 


_ The legend of Saint Iago, the pe saint of Spain, is given 
in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i. pp. 230- 
241. According to this, the gospel was first preached in Spain 
by St. James the Great, who afterwards returned to Judza, and, 
after performing many miracles there, was finally put to death 
by Herod. His body was placed on board ship at Joppa and 
transported to Iria in the north-west of Spain under angelic 
guidance. The surrounding heathen were converted by the 
prodigies which witnessed to the power of the saint, and a 
church was built over histomb. During the barbarian invasions 
all memory of the hallowed spot was lost till it was revealed by 
vision in the year 800. The body was then moved by order of 
Alphonso 1. to the place now called Compostella (abbreviated 
from Jacomo Postolo), which became famous as a place of 
pilgrimage throughout Europe. The saint was believed to have 
appeared on many occasions mounted on a white horse, leading 
the Spanish armies to victory against their infidel foes. 

The impossibilities of the story have been pointed out by 
Roman Catholic scholars. (1) It was a tradition of the early 
Church that the apostles, in accordance with a command of our 
Lord, did not leave Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension (cf. 
the Kijpuyue Térpovin Clem. Al. Strom. vi. p. 762; Apollonius in 
Euseb. HE v.18 ad jin.). This is supported by what we read 
in Ac 81, that the apostles were still at Jerus. during the per- 
secution in which Stephen was martyred. (2) St. Paul mentions 
his desire to visit Spain (Ro 154) just after he had spoken of his 
rule not to preach the gospel on another man’s foundation. The 
probable date of Rois 58 [Turner,55-56], long after the martyrdom 
of St. James, (3) There is no certain mention of St, James in 
connexion with Spain till the 9th cent., when Notker, a monk of 
St. Gall, wrote: ‘hujus Apostoli sacratissima ossa ad Hispanias 
translata in ultimis earum finibus condita celeberrima illarum 
gentium venerationecoluntur. Necimmerito, quia ejus corporali 
presentia et doctrina atque signorum efficacia eidem populi ad 
Christi fidem conversi referuntur’ (Martyrol. ad diem 25 Jul.). 
On the other hand, Innocent 1. (d. 417) states that the Churches 
of Italy, Gaul, and Spain had all been founded by those who 
owed their authority to St. Peter (Ep. 25 ad Decantium); and 
Vincentius Fortunatus (fl. A.D. 600), speaking of the saints of 
different countries, makes Vincentius the chief glory of Spain 
(‘Vincenti Hispana surgit ab arce decus,’ Carm. vii. 3), as Alban 
of Britain, Hilary and Martin of Gaul, while the Jacobi are 
assigned to the Holy Land. (See the art. on JamzEs by F. 
Meyrick in Smith, DB2, and by R. Sinker in the Dict. of Chr. 
Antig.; the Acta Sanctorum for July 25; Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccl. secl. i. § 15; Forbes, Handbook of Spain, ch. on 
Santiago). 

2. JAMES THE SON OF ALPH#US.—In the four 
lists of the apostles we find James, son of Alpheus, 
standing at the head of the 8rd group, of which 
the other members are Thaddzeus (Mk 3}8), also 
called Lebbeeus (Mt 10° cod. D and AV) or “Iovdas 
"IaxwBov (Lk 61%, Ac 18); Simon Zelotes (Lk 6%, 
Ac 1?8), also called =. Kavavatos (Mt 104, Mk 338), 
and Judas Iscariot. By St. Luke he is coupled 
with Simon, by St. Matthew and St. Mark with 
Thaddeus. othing else is told us about this 
James in the NT, but it is probable that he was a 
brother of Levi or Matthew, who is also called son 
of Alpheus (Mk 24). The phrase Iovdas IaxwBou 
means almost certainly ‘the son,’ not the ‘ brother 
of James.’ He is usually identified with James 
the Little (AV ‘the Less’), the brother of Joses 
and son of Mary, who is mentioned in Mk 15®, 
Mt 27° This Mary is apparently called 4 rod 
KaAwrad in Jn 192, words which some have inter- 
preted ‘the wife of Clopas,’ and have in con- 
sequence identified Clopas with Alpheus. They 
have also understood the clause which precedes 
(4 ddedoh THs unrpds avrod) of this Mary, instead of 
understanding it of Salome, and thus have identi- 
fied James, son of Alphzeus, with James the brother 
of the Lord. The extreme improbability of this 
hypothesis is pointed out in the art. on the 
BRETHREN OF THE LorD. Hegesippus (ap. Euseb. 
HE iii. 11) speaks of a Clopas who was brother o1 
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Joseph ; if Mary was his wife, she would be aunt 
of the sons of Joseph, the brethren of the Lord. 
(The evidence as to the festival of James, son of 
Alpheus, being distinct from that of the brother of 
the Lord, is given in Sinker’s article under this 
head in the Dict. of Chr. Antiq.). 

3. JAMES THE BROTHER OF THE LORD.—See the 
article on the BRETHREN OF THE LORD for the 

roof that this James was the son of Joseph and 
See , not one of the Twelve, nor even a believer 
until after the Resurrection. His conversion 
seems to have been connected with a special 
appearance of the Risen Lord (1 Co 15’). Of his 
subsequent history we gather from the Acts and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, that, after the Ascension, 
he with his brothers remained at Jerusalem in the 
company of the eleven apostles and Mary and the 
other women, waiting for the descent of the Spirit 
(Ac 14), and that within ten years from this time 
he became the head of the Church at Jerusalem. 
Thus in Gal 1!*-! St. Paul says that three years 
after his conversion, pees. about A.D. 38, he 
went up to Jerus. and stayed with Peter fifteen 
days, seeing no other apostle, but only James the 
Lord’s brother,—a statement which is quite in 
accordance with Ac 1217, where Peter on his 
escape from prison (A.D. 44) is said to have gone 
to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, and 
desired that news of his escape might be sent to 
James and the brethren. In Gal 2) St. Paul 
describes a later visit to Jerus. after an interval of 
fourteen years, 7.e. about A.D. 51. In this visit 
the leaders of the Church, James, Peter, and 
John (Gal 2°), after hearing his report of his first 
missionary journey, signified their approval of his 
work, and ‘gave right hands of fellowship,’ agree- 
ing that Paul and Barnabas should preach to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. 
In vv.-4 Peter’s inconsistency in regard to 
eating with the Gentiles at Antioch is explained 
by the arrival of ‘certain from James.’ St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerus. is more fully described in 
Ac 15**, where James appears as president of the 
Council held to consider how far the Gentile 
Christians should be required to conform to the 
customs of the Jews. It is James who sums up 
the discussion and proposes the resolution which 
is carried, in the words éy@ xplyw wh mapevox)eiv rots 
amd T&v €Ovav ériorpégpovow él roy Gedy, K.T.X. James 
is seen in the same position of authority in Ac 2138, 
when St. Paul presents himself before him on his 
return from his third missionary journey (A.D. 58). 
After joining in praise to God for the success 
which had attended his labours, James and the 
elders who are with him warn St. Paul of the 
strong feeling against him, which had been excited 
among the ‘myriads of Jewish believers who were 
all zealous for the law,’ by the report that he had 
taught the Jews of the Dispersion to abandon 
circumcision and their other customs. To counter- 
act this impression, they recommended him to join 
in a Nazirite vow, which had been undertaken by 
four members of their community, as a proof that 
the report was unfounded, and that he himself 
walked according to the law. From 1 Co 95 ut odk 
éxouev eLovolay ddedpiy yuvaika repidyew ws Kal ol 
Aovrol dmbaroro Kat of ddeApol rod Kuplov, it has been 
inferred that St. James was a married man. On 
his authorship of the Epistle which goes by his 
name, see next article. 

Further particulars are supplied by Josephus, 
Hegesippus, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and other apocryphal books, including in these the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 


The Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Lightfoot speaks 
of as one of the earliest and most respectable of the apocryphal 
narratives (Gal. p. 274), is quoted by Jerome (de Vir, ill. 2) to 
the following effect: ‘The Lord after his resurrection appeared 


to James, who had sworn that he would not eat bread from the 
hour in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw him 
risen from the dead. Jesus, therefore, took bread and blessed 
and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead.’ There are other versions of the same story, in 
which the vow is dated, not from the Last Supper, but from the 
Crucifixion (see Nicholson’s ed. of the Gospel, p. 62f., and the 
Introduction to Mayor’s St. James, p. xxxviin.). Possibly, 
the reference to the Last Supper may have arisen from the fact 
that St. James shaped his vow after the Lord’s words spoken at 
the Supper, ‘I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
till the kingdom of God shall come.’ ; i 

Hegesippus (c. A.D. 160) is quoted by Eusebius (HE ii. 23) to 
the following effect : ‘The charge of the Church after the Ascen- 
sion devolved on James the brother of the Lord in concert with 
the apostles. He is distinguished from others of the same name 
by the title ‘‘ Just,” which has been applied to him from the 
first. He was holy from his mother’s womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food: no razor came on his head, 
nor did he anoint himself with oil nor use the bath. To him 
only was it permitted to enter the Holy of Holies.... His 
knees became hard like a camel’s, because he was always kneeling 
in the temple, asking forgiveness for the people. Through his 
exceeding righteousness he was called ‘‘ Oblias,” which, being in- 
terpreted, is ‘‘ the defence of the people,” and ‘‘ Righteousness,” 
as the prophet declared of him. Some of the seven sects of the 
Jews inquired of him, ‘‘ What is the door of Jesus?” And he 
said that he was the Saviour; whereupon some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. . . . Hence arose a disturbance among 
the Jews, fearing that all the people would look to Jesus as the 
Christ. They came, therefore, and ... set James on the 
pinnacle of the temple and cried to him, ‘‘O thou just one to 
whom we all are bound to listen, tell us what is the door of 
Jesus.” And he answered with a loud voice, “‘ Why do ye ask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He is both seated in heaven 
on the right hand of Power, and he will come again on the 
clouds of heaven.” And when many were convinced and gave 
glory at the witness of James, the same scribes and Pharisees 
said to each other, ‘‘ We have done ill in bringing forward sucha 
testimony to Jesus ; let us go up and cast him down, that they 
may fear to believe him.” And they cried out saying, ‘ Alas! 
even the just has gone astray.” And they fulfilled that which 
is written in Isaiah, ‘‘ Let us take away the just, for he is not for 
our purpose.” So they cast down James the Just, and they 
began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall; but he 
kneeled down, saying, ‘‘O Lord God, my Father, I beseech thee 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” While they 
were thus stoning him, one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, 
of whom Jeremiah the prophet testifies, cried out, ‘Stop! what 
do ye? The just is praying for you.” But one of them, who 
was a fuller, smote the head of the just one with his club. And 
so he bore his witness. And they buried him on the spot, and 
his monument still stands by the side of the temple with the 
inscription, ‘‘He hath been a true witness both to Jews and 
Greeks that Jesus is the Christ.” And immediately Vespasian 
commenced the siege.’ 


Lightfoot has pointed out the many impro- 
babilities in this narrative, and conjectures that 
it may have been taken by Hegesippus from the 
Ebionite ’AvaBaduol "IaxwBov, of which we find 
traces in the Clementine Recognitions. In the 
Recognitions, as in Hegesippus, we read that 
James refuted the Jewish sects, and that he was 
hurled down from the temple by his persecutors. 
Lightfoot thinks that there may be truth in the 
statement that James was an ascetic and a Nazir- 
ite, and, we may add, in the respect entertained 
for him even by his unbelieving countrymen. The 
account of the death, however, which is given by 
Jos. (Ant. XX. ix. 1) is far more likely to be 
historical. ‘During the interval between the 
death of Festus (prob. in the year 62) and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, the high priest* 
Ananus the younger, being of a rash and darin 
spirit, and inclined like the Sadducees in genera 
to severity in punishing, brought to trial James 
the brother of Jesus, who is called the Christ, 
and some others before the court of the Sanhedrin, 
and, having charged them with breaking the laws, 
delivered them over to be stoned. The better 
class of citizens and those who were versed in the 
laws were indignant at this, and made complaints 
both to king Agrippa and to Albinus, on the 
ground that Ananus had no right to summon the 
Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator ; 
and Agrippa in consequence removed him from 
the high priesthood.’ Origen (Cels. i. ¢. 47) and 
Euseb. (HE ii. 23) also cite Josephus as ascribing 
the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance 
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for the murder of James; but this does not occur 
in his extant writings. 

Clement of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. HE ii. 1) 
says that Peter and James and John, who were 
mest honoured by the Lord, chose James the Just 
to be bishop of Jerus. after the Ascension, and 
that the Lord imparted his esoteric teaching (riv 
yvéow) to James the Just and Peter and John 
after his resurrection, and again that this was 
imparted by them to the other apostles, and by the 
latter to the Seventy. 

In the Clementine Homilies (written early in the 
3rd cent.) James is represented, in the letter ad- 
dressed to him by Clement, as the chief ruler of 
the Church at large, KAjuns "laxéBw ro Kvplw Kal 
éemiokbrew éemioxdrm, OvérovtTe Oé THY <év> ‘Iepovoadhu 
aylay “EBpatwy éxxrnolay kal Tas mavTax7 Oeov mpovoia 
ldpudetoas, K.T.X. 

Eusebius (HE vii. 19) reports that his episcopal 
chair was still shown at Jerus. at the time when 
he wrote. 

Besides the canonical Epistle of St. James, his 
name is attached to the apocr. Protevangeliwm 
Jacobi and the so-called Liturgy of St. James. 
See Dict. Chr. Antig. p. 1019f., art. ‘Liturgy,’ 
and Dict. of Chr. Biog. under ‘Gospels, Apocry- 
phal,’ p. 701 £. J. B. Mayor. 


JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. — 
i, AUTHORSHIP.—The writer describes himself (1) 
as ‘James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ As the name was very common, and the 
description one which is applicable to all Chris- 
tians, it is evident that he must have been dis- 
tinguished from others who bore the same name 
by position or otherwise, so as to justify him in 
addressing the Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion 
with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature of the Epistle. This inference receives 
support from the Ep. of Jude, the writer of which 
styles himself ‘ brother of James,’ evidently assum- 
ing that his brother’s name would carry weight 
with those to whom he writes. 

The Epistle itself is strongly contrasted, not 
only with Ro and Gal, against which some have 
supposed it to be directed, but also with 1 P, 
which, in some points, it closely resembles. In 
style it reminds one now of Pr, now of the stern 
denunciations of the prophets, now of the parables 
in the Gospels. It has scarcely any direct reference 
to Christ, who is indeed named only twice. In 
commending the duty of patience (5’7") the 
writer refers to the example of the husbandman, 
and to Job and the prophets of the OT: if he 
alludes to our Lord at all, he does so only ob- 
scurely in the words ‘ye killed the just; he doth 
not resist you’; while St. Peter, on the contrary, 
dwells exclusively on the example of Christ 
(1 P 219-44 412-14) Jn urging the duty of prayer, 
reference is made, not (as in He 5’) to the pro- 
mises or prayers of Christ, but to the prayer of 
Elijah; the exhortation to kindness, and the 
warning against: evil-speaking in ch. 3, are based, 
not on the example of Christ and the thought of 
our common brotherhood in him (as in 1 P 2%, 
Ro 12°, Eph 4”), but on the parables of nature, on 
the fact that man was created in the image of 
God, and on general reasoning ; and again (in 41) 
speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting 
a slight on the law, not as causing pain to Christ. 
No mention is made of the crucifixion or resurrec- 
tion, or of the doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement. Toa careless reader the tone seems 
scarcely to rise above that of the OT; Christian 
ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. Thus the 


law, called for the sake of distinction ‘the law of 
liberty’ or ‘the royal law,’ seems to stand in place 
of the gospel, or even of Christ himself (2°!% 41) ; 


the love of the world is condemned in the language 
of the OT as adultery against God. This contrast 
rises to its highest pitch in treating of the relation 
between faith and works (2'4-?6), While St. Paul 
writes (Ro 378) ‘We reckon, therefore, that a man 
is justified by faith without the works of the law,’ 
the language of St. James is (2%) ‘Ye see then 
that by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.’ And while the case of Abraham is cited in 
Ro 4% 18-16 in proof of the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and the case of Rahab is cited for the 
same purpose in He 11*!, St. James makes use of 
both to prove that man is justified by works (2”). 
Speaking generally, we may say that this Epistle 
has a more Jewish cast than any other writing of 
the NT, and that the author must have been one 
who would be more in sympathy with the Judaiz- 
ing party, and more likely to exercise an influence 
over them, than any of the three great leaders, 
Peter, Paul, or John. 

Comparing what is said of James the brother 
of the Lord in the preceding article, we find in 
him one who exactly fulfils the conditions required 
in the writer of the Epistle; and if we examine 
the speech attributed to him in Ac 15 and the 
circular letter there given, which was probably 
drawn up by him, we find in these a remarkable 
similarity to the language of the Epistle. That 
St. Luke has recorded the actual words of the 
speaker, either in the original language or in a 
translation, seems probable from his use of the 
form ‘Symeon’ (v.14), which is not found elsewhere 
in Ac, as well as from the resemblances, noticed by 
Alford (vol. iv. Prologomena), between 1 P and the 
speeches ascribed to him in the Ac. It is surely a 
remarkable coincidence that, out of 230 words con- 
tained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in our Epistle, written on a totally 
different subject. 

They are as follows: (1) the epistolary salutation y«/pev (Ja 11, 
Ac 1523) found in only one other passage of the NT, the letter 
of Lysias to Felix (Ac 2326); (2) the curious phrase, borrowed 
from the LXX, which occurs in NT only in Ac 1517 ég’ og 
imixtzanres 7d dvoede jsov ix’ avrois, and Ja 27 +d xaAdv ovoux 
+d txixanbty tg’ vuas; (8) &xotoure &dEAGo/ wov found in Ja 25 
alone in the Epistles, compared with cyvdpes cd<A¢ol dxotcuré 
wovin Ac 1518; (4) tmioxterecbus Ja 127, Ac 1514; (5) imsorpégery 
Ja 519. 20, Ac 1519 ; (6) rupety and dicernperv, Ja 127 dowiroy éxurdy 
rnptiy aro Tod xbopov, AC 1529 cf dy Siceernpovyres Euurods eb aputers ; 
(7) &yaanrés occurs in Ac only in 1525 aby coils ayurnrois Bupyveha 
zat IletaAw, while &deAgoi wov &yasxnroi is found three times in 
our Epistle; (8) the pregnant use of the word dvoue in Ja 510 
tAdAnoay tv ra cvouers Kupiov, v.14 darcinpavres tAniw tv ra dvounrt, 
27 7d xaroy dvoue, and in Ac 1514 AuPeiv &E tOvav Aady ca dvopars 
avTod, V.26 yatp rod dydpecros tov Kupiov aed “l. X. 5 ?) perhaps 
we may compare also the use of demavéw in Ac 2124, probably 
spoken by St. James Qerévycov tx’ adrois), with our Epistle 
43 tye tv reis Hdovais dsuav duravionrt, and the occurrence of 
é&yvifw in the same verse with its occurrence in Ja 48, 

An objection may be raised to the identification 
of the writer of the Epistle with the brother of our 
Lord on the ground that no claim is made to this 
title in either of the Epistles which go by the 
name of the brothers James and Jude. If they 
were really brothers of the Lord, would they not 
have laid stress on the authority derived from this 
relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress on his 
apostleship? But what was Christ’s own teaching 
on the matter? When his mother and brothers 
sought on one occasion to use the authority which 
they assumed that their kinship gave them, they 
were met by the words, ‘ Who is my mother or my 
brethren?’ And he stretched out his hands to 
his disciples and said, ‘Behold my mother and my 
brethren.’ St. Paul expresses the same idea of 
the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union by which all the mem- 
bers of the body are joined to the Head, in the 
words ‘though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him so no more’ (2 Co 51), 


Surely it is only what was to be expected that 
| James and Jude would shrink from claiming another 
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name than that of ‘servant’ to express the relation 
in which they stood to their risen Lord, after hay- 
ing failed to acknowledge him as their Master in 
the days of his humiliation. 

So far the evidence seems to show that the writer 
of the Epistle was James the Just, the brother of 
the Lord. Let us see what further light this fact, 
if it be one, will throw upon the Epistle. The 
word ‘just,’ which is also used of his father Joseph, 
implies one who not only observes but loves the 
law ; and we may be sure that the reverence for 
the law, which is so marked a feature of the Epistle, 
was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. 
There, too, he may have acquired, with the full 
sanction of his parents (who would gladly devote 
the eldest-born of Joseph in such marked way to 
the future service of the Messiah), those strict 
ascetic habits which tradition ascribes to him. 
But the constant intercourse with him who was 
full of grace and truth in childhood as in manhood, 
must have prepared James to find in the Ten Com- 
mandments no mere outward regulations, but an 
inner law of liberty and love written in the heart. 
That deep interest in the mysteries of the king- 
dom, that earnest search after truth which led the 
child Jesus to remain behind in the temple, must 
surely have had its effect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach 
of the home at Nazareth would, we may feel sure, 
have been eagerly taken advantage of by all its 
inmates. While, therefore, accepting the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and 
his brothers usually spoke Aramaic, we are not 
bound to suppose that, with towns like Sepphoris 
and Tiberias in their immediate vicinity, with 
Ptolemais, Scythopolis, and Gadara at no great 
distance, they remained ignorant of Greek. In 
the eyes of the scribes they miyht ‘never have 
learnt letters,’ since they had not attended the 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem ; but the ordinary 
education of Jewish children, and the Sabbath 
readings in the synagogue, would give a sufficient 
start to enable any intelligent boy to carry on his 
studies for himself ; while the example of Solomon 
and the teaching of the ‘sapiential’ books, with 
which the writer of the Epistle was intimately 
acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowledge and 
wisdom as the highest duty of man. 

There are other characteristics of our Epistle 
which find their best explanation in the supposition 
that the writer was the son of Joseph and Mary. 
The use of parables was common among Jewish 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee (cf. 
Neubauer in Studia Biblica, i. p. 52); but it was 
carried to an unusual length by our Lord, both in 
his preaching to the multitude, of which it is said 
‘without a parable spake he not unto them,’ and 
in his ordinary conversation, which constantly ran 
into a parabolic or figurative form to the great 
bewilderment of his disciples, as when he bid 
them ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ One 
distinctive feature of our Lord’s use of parables is 
that there is nothing forced either in the figure or 
in the application: natural phenomena and the 
varied circumstances of human life are watched 
with an observant eye and a sympathetic and 
loving heart, and the spiritual analogies which 
they suggest are seen to flow naturally from them. 
Such a habit of mind could not have been acquired 
after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 
in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘ ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything,’ must have 
characterized the child Jesus, and coloured all his 
intercourse with his fellows from his earliest 
years. It is interesting therefore to find the same 
fondness for figurative speech in the Epistles of his 
two brothers, St. James and St. Jude. 

Another marked feature of our Epistle is the 


close connexion between it and the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which our Lord laid down the ees 
of the kingdom which he came to establish upon 
earth. It must suffice to refer here to the general 
harmony between the two as to the spiritual view 
of the law (Ja 1% 2% 1 13, Mt 517-44), the blessings 
of adversity (Ja 1%? 25 57 ® 4, Mt 5°”), the dangers 
and the uncertainty of wealth (Ja 1!) 2% 7 4% & 
13-16 51-6 Mt, 619-21- 24-84), the futility of a mere pro- 
fession of religion (Ja 1-7’, Mt 617), the contrast 
between saying and doing (Ja 122-25 914-26 313.18) Mt, 
715-27), the true nature of prayer (Ja 18 49 51% 18, 
Mt 6°-13), the incompatibility between the love of 
the world and the love of God (Ja 2° 3° 4*8, Mt 6%), 
the need to forgive others if we would be forgiven 
ourselves (Ja 2/218, Mt 6415), the tree known by 
its fruits (Ja 34+, Mt 7%), the interdiction of 
oaths (Ja 52, Mt 5%-*7) and of censoriousness (Ja 
41.12, Mt 71-5), the praise of singleness of aim (Ja 
18 48, Mt 6 23), Nor are these reminiscences con- 
fined to the Sermon on the Mount, or to our Lord’s 
words as reported by St. Matthew; there is much 
to remind us both of St. Luke and St. John. It 
is worthy of note that, close as is the connexion 
of sentiment and even of language in many of 
these passages, it never amounts to actual quota- 
tion, but is rather the reminiscence of thoughts 
often uttered by the original speaker and sinking 
into the heart of the hearer, who reproduces them 
in his own manner. 

It may be asked, if St. James was thus deeply 
influenced by his Brother’s teaching, how are we 
to explain the fact that at one period of his life 
‘he did not believe on him’? Perhaps we may 
gather from the Epistle that the writer would have 
found a difficulty in some of the sayings of Christ. 
‘Before Abraham was, I am’; ‘Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you,’—these must have been ‘ hard 
sayings’ to the brother of Jesus even more than 
to strangers. This state of mind was doubtless 
combined with an intense love and reverence for 
the elder Brother, and was perhaps not incom- 
patible with the belief in Christ’s mission as a 
preacher of righteousness, and a willingness to 
accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish 
people; but it might easily lead to an anxious 
solicitude as to his sanity and the prudence of 
the measures which he took for extending the 
number of his adherents. (See the subject more 
fully treated in Mayor’s Introduction to St. James, 
ch. i. on the Author, ch. iv. on its relation to other 
Books of NT). 

ii. CANONICITY. — Eusebius in a well-known 
passage (HZ iii. 25) distinguishes between the dis- 
puted and the undisputed books which made up the 
NT, and were publicly read in the church at the 
time when he wrote (/.c. iii. 31), 7.e. in A.D. 314 
(see Lightfoot in Dict. of Chr. Biog. ii. p. 323). To- 
gether they contain all the books baclnded in our 
ee Canon and no others; those which were 

isputed, though generally known, being thé 
Epistle which goes under the name of James and 
that of Jude, as well as the 2nd of Peter and the 
so-called 2nd and 3rd of John. The Apoc. he had 
before doubtf&ully classed among the undisputed, 
but questions whether it should not rather be 
classed with the spurious, like the Revelation of 
Peter. Elsewhere he says (ii. 23), ‘ The first of the 
Epistles styled Catholic is said to be by James 
the Lord’s brother, which is held by some to be 
spurious. Certainly not many old writers have 
mentioned it, as neither have they the Epistle of 
Jude.’ His own practice, however, betrays no 
suspicion of its genuineness, as in one passage he 
quotes James as Scripture (Comm. in Psalm. p. 
648, Montf.), and in another quotes Ja 5% as 
spoken by the holy apostle (7d. p. 247). 
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The same doubt as to the canonicity of the 
Epistle is shown by its omission from some of 
the early versions and catalogues of sacred books, 
e.g. the Muratorian Fragment (of which Westcott 
says that it may be regarded as ‘a summary of 
the opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd cent.’), and 
the Cheltenham list, which is supposed to have 
been written in Africa about the year 359. On 
the other hand, it was generally recognized in the 
East, being included in the Peshitta, which omits 
2P,2and3Jn, Jude, and Rev. The Pesh. used to be 
ascribed to the 2nd cent., and is probably not later 
than the 3rd, but the date is still in dispute. Ja 
is also found in the lists given by Origen (Hom. 
in Jos. vii. 1), Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and others, and was finally 
ratified by the Third Council of Carthage in 397. 
Its late reception in the West may probably be 
explained by the fact that it was addressed to 
Jews of the Eastern (?) Dispersion, that it did not 
profess to be written by an apostle, and that it 
appeared to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Origen (d. 253) is apparently the first who cites 
the Epistle as Scripture, and as written by St. 
James ; see Comm. in Joh. xix. 6; in Rom. iv. 1, 8, 
ix. 24; Hom. in. Ez. iii. 3, viii. 4; in Lv. ii. 4, 
xiii. 3; Sel. in Ps. 31. 5, 37. 24, 118. 153; Comm. 
in Prov. (Mai, Nov. Bibl. vii. 51); but Clement of 
Alexandria (d. 220) is said by Eusebius (HZ 
vi. 14) to have included in his Outlines (év tats 
‘Yrorvrdcect) short explanations of all the sacred 
books, unde ras dvrireyouévas mapedOav, rhv "lovda 
Aéyw Kal Tas Nowrds KaPoduKds éricrodas THY Te BapyaBa 
Kal Thy Ilérpov Neyouévnv aroxddvyivy. Cassiodorus 
(Inst. div. lit. 8) limits this by saying that 
Clement commented on the canonical Epistles, 
2.e. on 1 P, 1 and2Jn, and Ja. The notes on the 
first three, and on Jude, but not on Ja, are still 
extant in a Latin translation, and some have 
doubted whether the reading in Cassiodorus should 
not be altered accordingly ; see, however, Zahn, 
Neutest. Kan. i. 322, Forschungen, iii. 153; Sanday 
in Stud. Bidl. iii. 248. 

iii. DATE.—If we are right in our view of 
the authorship of the Epistle, it must have been 
written not later than A.D. 62. This view, how- 
ever, although approved by the great majority 
of scholars and divines up to the end of last 
century, is regarded with suspicion by some 
modern scholars. We will give briefly their con- 
clusions, and then state the reasons for believing 
that it was written between A.D. 40 and 50. Von 
Soden, in the Introduction to his Handkom- 
mentar (1890), allows that in thought and expres- 
sion there is considerable resemblance between 
our Epistle and the writings of Clement of Rome, 
and especially of Hermas, but considers that there 
is no reason to suppose any Heresy connexion. 
They resemble one another simply because they 
were produced under the same conditions. No 
trace of our Epistle is to be found in the 2nd cent. 
Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. 
The title may be genuine because Christians had 
learnt to regard themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims. It was probably written for Christians 
generally, in the reign of Domitian. W. Briickner, 
in his Chronolog. Rethenfolge d. N.T. rae 
(Haarlem, 1890), considers that it cannot be 
assigned to an earlier date than A.D. 150, as it 
borrows from 1 P, which was written during the 
persecution of Trajan. The Judaizing tone implies 
a late stage of doctrinal development, inasmuch 
as it attacks Paulinism as the seed of an existing 
Gnosticism. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase ‘ your synagogue’ (2”), by which we are to 
understand a little conventicle of Essene Chris- 
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tians at Rome. The phrase ‘Diaspora’ denotes 
similar scattered conventicles, in which alone the 
true Israel, the poor, are to be found. By ‘the 
rich’ is meant Christians outside the conventicle. 
Pfleiderer, in his Urchristenthum (1887), regards 
the Epistle as representing the catholicized Paul- 
inism of the latter half of the 2nd cent. He 
thinks it is an abbreviation of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. The polemic is not directed against St. 
Paul, but against the later Gnostics who appealed 
to his authority. There is nothing Judaistic in the 
writer’s tone; he simply enforces the truths of 
practical Christianity as understood by the Cath- 
olic Church. The latest writer on the subject is 
F. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Ur- 
christenthums, vol. ii. 1896), who, while allowing 
the references to our Epistle in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, avoids the reproach of coming to 
a commonplace conclusion by starting the theory 
that it isa Christian adaptation of a Jewish book, 
written before the Christian era.* He draws this 
conclusion from the considerations stated in the 
earlier part of this article, and explains away the 
resemblance to the Sermon on the Mount by quoting 
parallels from the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
writings. 

There is certainly much more to be said for 
this theory than for those which have been just 
described. Postponing its examination for the pre- 
sent, we proceed to state the grounds (independently 
of what fa been already said under the head of 
authorship and canonicity) for believing that the 
Epistle was written before A.D. 50. In the present 
writer’s Introduction to St. James, ch. ii., will be 
found proof that it was known to Irenzus, Theo- 
poe Justin Martyr, the writer of the Ep. to 

iognetus, Ignatius, Polycarp, and, above all, 
Hermas, in the 2nd cent.; that it was known to 
Clement of Rome, to Barnabas, to the authors of 
the Didaché and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs during the lst cent. Wecan, however, 
afford to dispense with these witnesses, if it can be 
proved that it was known to more than one of the 
writers of the NT; and if we are not mistaken, it 
has been shown in the above Jntroduction (ch. iv.) 
that traces of its influence may be seen in the 
Epistles of St. John, in the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
in those to Timothy, above all in the 1st Epistle 
of St. Peter, and in St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians. 

Our space will not allow us to deal with more 
than the last two, merely premising (1) that if the 
Epistle of James was written by the Lord’s 
brother, it must probably have been written before 
the year 51 [Turner, 49], the date of the Apos- 
tolic Council, as otherwise it must have contained 
some reference to the question, which was then 
agitating the Diaspora, as to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Church; (2) that if such an 
Epistle were in existence, containing phrases 
which could be turned against the doctrine of 
justification by faith, it was likely to be eagerly 
made use of by Judaizers, and would thus be 
brought under St. Paul’s notice. It has been re- 
marked that the words ‘ whosoever shall keep the 
law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all’ 
(Ja 2), might easily be twisted so as to represent 
St. James as insisting on the observance of the 
whole Mosaic code, and that this may possibly be 
alluded to in the words (Ac 15%), ‘ We have heard 
that certain which went out from us troubled you, 
saying, Ye must be circumcised and keep the law, 
to whom we gave no such commandment.’ On 
the other hand, there is less likelihood of St. Paul’s 


*The same view is taken by L. Massebieau in an article 
entitled ‘L’Epitre de Jacques, est-elle louvre d’un Chrétien?’ 
which appeared in the Revue de Vhistoire des religions, Paris, 


1895. 
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Epistles, addressed to distant Churches, and deal- 
ing so much with personal questions, having been 
brought under the notice of St. James. 

The main points of connexion between the 
Epistles are Ro 2'° ov yap ol dxpoaral vipou dlkaror 
mapa TH Oe, GAN ol monral vouov dikawwOjoovrar, 
compared with Ja 1” ylvecGe moinral NOyou Kal wi 
axpoaral pdvoy, and Ja 41 oumrhs vouov (the only 
Stier place in NT where this phrase occurs) ; the 
phrase rapaBdrys vduov, occurring only in Ro 2%: 27 
and Ja 2"; Ro 78 Bdérw erepov vbmov év rots wédeoly 
pov avriorparevopevoy TE vou Tod vods mov, compared 
with Ja 4! wbdev rédemor; ovK évret0ev ex Tv jOovdy 
buav ray oTparevouevwn év Trois uéheow bpav; Ro 144 
od rls et 6 Kplywy dddérpiov olkérny ; TH ldly Kuply 
orhxer 7) wlarret, compared with Ja 41! els éorw vopo- 
bérns Kal Kpirjs, od dé rls ef 6 Kplywy Tov mAnolov ; 
Ro 5° cavxwueba ev rats OrlWeow, elddres Ore 4 OALYis 
Srouoviy Katepydferat, 7 dé bromov Soxiujv, 7H dé 
Soxiuh édmlda, h dé emis od KatTaitxve, OTe | ayarn 
700 Oeo0 éxxéxurat, compared with Ja 1*4 wacay 
Xapav iyjoacbe brav mepacpuois mepuméonre mo.kido.s, 
ywooKovres bre 7d Soxluoy tuwv THs wlorews KaTepyd- 
ferar bromovyy, 7 6é bropovyh Epyov Tédevov exérw la Fre 
Térevot 3 V.2 KavxdoOw dé 6 dderpds 6 rareuvéds, K.T.D. 
In these and other cases of resemblance it is easier 
to suppose that St. Paul works up a hint received 
from St. James, than that St. James omits points 
of interest and value which he found ready to his 
hand. 

The crucial test, however, of the relation be- 
tween the two is to be found in the controversy as 
to faith and works. St. James had said over and 
over again that ‘faith without works is dead’ 
(21’ etc.), his intention being (as is plain from v.¥, 
and the illustration in vy. 16 of a philanthropy 
which is limited to words, as well as from the 
whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to 
depreciate faith, which is with him, not less than 
with St. Paul, the very foundation of the Christian 
life (see 13-6 21 515), but to insist that faith, like 
love, is valueless if it has no effect on the life. 
St. Paul himself does the same in 1 Th 1°, Gal 5°, 
1Co 137, Ro 2% and elsewhere; but in arguing 
against his Judaizing antagonists, who denied sal- 
vation to the Gentiles unless they were circum- 
cised, and in all other respects ‘performed the 
works of the law,’ he had maintained that it was 
pepe for men to be justified by these works, 
and that it was by faith alone that even the Jews 
and Abraham himself must be justified. He is 
therefore compelled to challenge the phrase of 
St. James, 4 rloris xwpls rev eépywy apy éorwv, vexpd 
éorw, by a direct contradiction, Noyifdueba yap 
Stxarotcbar mlore dvOpwrov xwpls epywy vouov, in sup- 
port of which he appeals to the confession of the 
Psalmist (Ps 14. 1437; see Ro 31-20, Gal 3°) that 
‘by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.’ 
If St. James wrote after St. Paul, must he not, 
with these passages before him, have either 
pacempted to meet the arguments, if he dissented ; 
or if he agreed with them (as he certainly does 
in 210-11 37), would he not have avoided the 
use of phrases such as ywpls rév épywv, which 
were liable to be misunderstood alike by the 
followers and the opponents of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles ? 

St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings 
promised to Abraham and all the families of the 
earth in him, and the covenant made with Abra- 
ham and his seed, are anterior to, and irrespective 
of, the law ; that the Scripture expressly attributes 
to Abraham a righteousness, not of works, but of 
_ faith, and states generally that ‘the just shall live 

by faith.” To these arguments no reference is 
made by St. James, except to the familiar quota- 
tion, émicrevoev ’ABpadu Tw OG Kal édoyloOn aire els 
dixatoobvny (271-22), which was probably in common 
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use among the Jews, to prove that orthodoxy of 
doctrine sufficed for salvation. His answer to the 
text so used is that Abraham’s faith proved itself 
by action when he offered Isaac on the altar: if 
he had not acted thus, he would not have been 
accounted righteous, or called the friend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deals 
with this statement, to which he distinctly refers 
in Ro 4%. St. James had said, ’ABpadu 6 rarhp juav 
ovk ef Epywy édixarhOn ; St. Paul replies, el yap €& Epywv 
OixarhOn, exer kavxnua; but this, as he proceeds to 
show, is inconsistent with the phrase ‘reckoned 
for righteousness,’ which implies an act of free 
grace on the part of God, not a strict legal obliga- 
tion of wages earned for work done. His second 
answer is to replace the quotation in its original 
context (Ro 4!*2) as spoken of the birth, not the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham’s faith in the prom- 
ised birth was a settled trust in God, a long- 
continued hoping against hope ; it was this posture 
of mind, not any immediate action consequent 
upon it, which was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. All this is most apposite in reference to the 
argument of St. James, and the use which might 
be made of it by Judaizers. But put the case the 
other way: suppose St. James to have written 
after St. Paul; and how inconceivable is it that 
he should have made no attempt to guard his 
position against such an extremely formidable 
attack! Again, if St. James was really opposed 
to St. Paul, and desired to maintain that man was 
saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of 
Moses, which was incumbent alike on Gentile 
and on Jew, why has he never uttered a syllable 
on the subject, but confined himself to the task of 
proving that a faith which bears no fruit is a dead 
faith? See this more fully developed by Spitta, 
l.c. 202-225. 

We have seen, then, (1) that the resemblance 
between the two Epistles is such that it can only 
be explained by el hae one of them to have 
been written with a knowledge of the other ; (2) 
that a close comparison shows that, where there is a 
resemblance, the statement in St. James isin general 
more elementary, less exact and developed, than 
that in St. Patil: (3) that, in the controversy on 
faith and works in particular, St. Paul is evi- 
dently anxious to guard against misunderstanding 
by carefully defining terms which are used by St. 
James in a vague general sense: thus, while the 
latter uses wioris indefinitely, at one time of genuine 
Christian trust (13° 21> ete.), at another of an 
empty profession (2'-?6), St. Paul begins his dis- 
cussion by twice defining it as ‘faith in Christ’ 
(Ro 3”: 26) ; while St. James had used the ambigu- 
ous word épyoy with similar vagueness, St. Paul 
distinguishes between the épya vduov (Ro 3 28 932) 
and the épyov mlorews (1Th 13, 2Th 1), ‘faith 
working through love’ (Gal 58). There is a still 
more careful limitation in Gal 21°, where St. James’ 
declaration, é épywy dixarodra: dvOpwros kal ovK ex wlo- 
Tews udvor, is qualified, not merely as to the principal 
terms épyov and micrs, but also as to the extent 
of opposition, by the use of the hypothetical ¢ay 
uh, and as tothe kind of causation attributed to 
faith, d.4 bejng substituted for éx in the words od 
dtxaodrar dvOpwiros é& épywv vd wou, éav wh Sea wioTEws 
"Incod Xpiorod; (4) that, whereas the argument of 
St. James has no reference to St. Paul or to the 
arguments used by him, St. Paul turns aside, in 
the most skilful and delicate way, whatever in 
the argument of St. James might be made use of 
by Judaizers, while at the same time he reaffirms 
in more guarded language the truths which both 
apostles held in common. Nothing could be more 
courteous and nothing more effective. On the 
other hand, if we imagine St. James to be answering 
St. Paul, we should have to charge him with dis- 
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courtesy in addition to an entire misapprehension 
of the situation. 

It remains now to show, in opposition to Spitta, 
that our Epistle was written after a.pD. 40. If it 
was written by the brother of the Lord, this is 
about the earliest date which would allow time 
for his authority to establish itself, as it evidently 
had done when the letter was written, and also for 
the growth of a Church of the Diaspora with the 
experiences described. The hypothesis, however, 
which we have to meet is that it is a Jewish writing 
of the Ist cent. B.C., interpolated and adopted by a 
Christian, in the same way as the Didaché, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sibylline 
Books, and the Fourth Book of Ezra were inter- 
polated. All that is required to restore it to its 
original form is, to omit the words rod Kuplov’Incod 
Xpiorod in 1’, and usr "Inood Xprorod in 21, a change 
which greatly simplifies the construction of rfs 
dcéms in the latter passages, leaving the familiar 
phrase rv mloriv tod Kupiov ris ddéns, examples of 
which are quoted from the Bk. of Enoch (Spitta, 

ev) 

The first thing which strikes us is that a Chris- 
tian editor would not have been satisfied with such 
a slight revision. We may possibly explain the 
absence of any reference to Christ among the ex- 
amples of patience given in 5, on the ground 
that, before the existence of our Gospels, the Jews 
of the Dispersion would be less familiar with the 
story of our Lord, than they were with the OT 
Scriptures which were ‘read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day.’ But this consideration was 
hardly likely to occur to a Christian (of the Ist 
cent.? No date is suggested by Spitta) who was 
desirous to adapt a Jewish book for the service of 
the Church. (2) We must remember that the 
general Judaic tone is explained and indeed re- 
quired by the hypothesis that the author is the 
brother of the Lord, which is commended to us on 
so many other grounds. It is his office to interpret 
Christianity to the Jews. He represents and he 
addresses the many thousands who believe and 
are zealous for the law. He is the authority whom 
St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition 
even goes so far as to describe the unbelieving 
Jews as still doubting at the end of his life, 
whether they might not look to him for a declara- 
tion against Christianity (see quotation from 
Hegesippus in the art. on JAMES). (3) There is 
the fact of the resemblance of the language of the 
Epistle to that used by St. James in the Acts. 
(4) There is the fact of the extraordinary resem- 
blance between the Epistle and our Lord’s dis- 
courses, especially the Sermon on the Mount. Spitta 
labours to show that both borrow from older Jewish 
writings. Even if this were so, it would be far 
more probable that one of the two borrowed in- 
directly, taking these sayings straight from the 
other, than that they should both have collected 
them independently from a variety of obscure 
sources. But itis mere perversity to put forward 
such vague parallels as are adduced from rabbinical 
writings on the subject of oaths, for instance, or 
the perishable treasures of earth, by way of 
accounting for the exact resemblance existing 
between Ja 5! and Mt 5°48”, Ja 5%% and Mt 6%, 
Indeed this is true of almost all the resemblances 
which have been pointed out by the commentators. 
(5) The Epistle contains many phrases which bear 
a recognized Christian stamp, even though it may 
be possible to find some approach to them in pre- 
Christian documents. Such are dde\gol wou dyamnrol 
(126 19 95), % mapovola rod Kuptov (5% *), rods mpeoBv- 
répous Tis éxkdyolas (5'4), mpocevddcdwoar ém’ avroy 
drelparres daly év TQ dvduare (5'4), KAnporvduous Tis 
Bacirelas js émnyyel\aro (25), Bovdrndels amexinoey 
nuas Ady GAnOeias, els 7d elvar Tuas dmapxyy tiwa 


Tov alrod Kricudrwy (118), vduov Té\eov Tov THs edev- 
Geplas (1*), suggesting a contrasted law of bondage, 
of the letter as opposed to the spirit. (6) But the 
characteristic quality, after all, is to be found, not 
in particular phrases or occasional reminiscences 
of our Lord’s teaching, but in the identity of spirit 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is so striking as to warrant the assertion 
that, if the former is not Christian, then neither is 
the latter. (7) Spitta does not suggest that the 
name ‘James’ is an addition by the supposed 
Christian editor. We have seen how exactly the 
Epistle agrees with all that we know of James 
the brother of the Lord; but if this is to be 
considered a part of the original pre-Christian 
document, where is the author to be found who 
combines in himself so many remarkable character- 
istics? We arrive at the same result by comparing 
it with the Jewish Apoc. writings, such as Ps-Sol. 
Where do we find an approach in any of these to 
the teaching of our Epistle as summed up in the 
section on its contents which follows? 

iv. CONTENTS.—The design of the Epistle is on 
the one hand to encourage the believing Jews of the 
Dispersion, to whom it is addressed, to bear their 
trials patiently, and on the other hand to warn 
them against certain errors of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 


i. Of Trial (11-18).—(a) Trial is sent to perfect the Christian 
character. That it may have this effect wisdom is needed ; and 
this wisdom is given in answer to believing prayer (126), A 
warning against doublemindedness. The believer should recog- 
nize the greatness of his calling, and not allow himself to be 
either elated or depressed by outward circumstances (17-11), 
(0) Patient endurance of trial leads to the crown of life promised 
to all that love God (112). (c) Though outward trial is appointed 
by God for our good, we must not imagine that the inner weak- 
ness which is brought to light by trial is from God. God is 
perfect goodness, and only sends what is good. The disposition to 
misuse God’s appointments comes from man’s own lusts, which, 
if yielded to, lead to death as their natural consequence (113-15), 
(d) So far from God’s tempting man to evil, it is only by his 
will, through the regenerating power of his word, that we are 
raised to that new and higher life which shall eventually 
penetrate and renew the whole creation (116-18), 

ii. How we should receive the Word (119-27),—(a) As humble 
listeners, not as excited speakers (119-21), (b) Nor is it enough 
to listen to the word; we must carry it out in action (122-24), 
(c) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the word, 
and frames his life in accordance with the law of liberty 
embodied therein (125). (d) Ritual observance is of no avail 
unless it helps us to rule the tongue, and practise brotherly 
kindness and unworldliness (126-27), 

iii. Warning against Respect of Persons (21-13).—(a) Courtesy 
to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the poor, is a sign 
of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not whole-hearted 
in the service of him who is the sole glory of believers (214). 
(0) The poor have more title to our respect than the rich, since 
they are more often rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom ; 
while it is the rich who maltreat the brethren, and blaspheme 
the name of Christ (25-7). (ce) If itis from obedience to the royal 
law of love that we show courtesy to the rich, it is well; but if 
we do this only from respect of persons, it is a breach of the 
law, and a defiance of the Lawgiver, no less than murder and 
adultery (28-11), (d@) Remember that we shall all be tried by 
the law of liberty, which looks to the heart, and not to the out- 
ward action only. It is the merciful who obtain mercy (212. 18). 

iv. Belief and Practice (21426),—(a) A mere proression of 
faith without corresponding action is of no avail (214). As may 
be seen in the parallel case of benevolence, when it does not go 
beyond words (215-17), Without action we have no evidence of 
the existence of faith (218). The orthodox belief of the Jew is 
shared by the demons, and only increases their misery (219). 
(b) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necessarily 
embodies itself in action (220-26), 

v. Warnings with respect to the use of the Tongue (31-12),— 
(a). Great responsibility of the office of teacher (31). (6) Diffi- 
culty and importance of controlling the tongue (328). (¢) Incon- 
sistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise to 
God as song as we speak evil of man, who is made in the image 
of God (39-12), Z 4 

vi. True and false Wisdom (313-18),—(a) The wisdom which 
comes from God is simple ard straightforward, fuil of kind- 
ness and all good fruits (13.17.18), (6) If there is a wisdom 
which does not conduce to peace, but is accompanied by bitter- 
ness and jealousy, it is not from above, but is earthly, carnal, 
devilish (314-16), 2 

vii. Warning against Quarrelsomeness and Worldliness (41-17). 
—(a) The cause of quarrels is that each man seeks to gratify his 
own selfish impulses, and to snatch his neighbour’s portion of 
worldly good (41:2). (6) No satisfaction can be thus obtained. 
Even our prayers can give us no satisfaction if they are infected 
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with this worldly spirit (43). (c) God demands the service of 
the whole heart, and will reveal himself to none but those who 
yield up their wills to his (41-6), (d) Therefore resist the devil, 
who is the prince of this world, and turn to God in humble 
repentance (47-10), (¢) Cease to find fault with others. Those 
who condemn their neighbours condemn the law itself, and 
usurp the office of him, the Lord of life and death, who alone 
has the power and right to judge (411-12). (f) Worldliness is 
also shown in the confident laying-out of plans of life without 
reference to God (413-17), 

viii. Denunciations and Encouragements (5111).—(a) Woe to 
those who have been heaping up money and living in luxury on 
the very eve of judgment. Woe especially to those who have 

_ ground down the poor and murdered the innocent (516), (b) 
Let the brethren bear their sufferings patiently, knowing that 
the Lord is at hand, and that he will make all things turn out 
for their good. Let them imitate Job and the prophets, and so 
inherit the blessings pronounced on those who endure (56-11), 

ix. Miscellaneous Precepts (512-20),—(a) Swear not (512). (0 
Let all your feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified an 
controlled by religion (513), (c) In sickness let the elders be 
called in to pray and anoint the sick with a view to his recovery 
(514.15), (d) Confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another with all earnestness (51618), (e) The blessing. on one 
who wins back a sinner from the error of his ways (519. 20), 

The doctrinal basis of St. James’ practical teaching may per- 
haps be stated as follows :—Man was created in the image of 
God (89), the All-good (118-17); but he has fallen into sin by 
yielding to his lower impulses against his sense of right (114. 15 
41-3.17), and the natural consequence of sin is death, bodily and 
spiritual (115 53. 5.20), Not only is man liable to sin, but as a 
matter of fact we all sin, and that frequently (32). God of his 
free bounty has provided a means by which we may conquer sin ; 
he has begotten us anew through his word sown in our hearts 
118. 21), Our salvation depends on the way in which we receive 
the word (121), If we have a steadfast faith in God’s goodness 
(15. 7.13 21); if we read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
word, so as to make it the guiding principle of our life, the law 
of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated (125 
212), bearing its natural fruit in compassion and love towards our 
fellow-men (127 28. 15. 16), then our souls are saved from death,we 
are made inheritors of the kingdom promised to those who love 
God (112. 25 25), But the training by which we are prepared for 
this crown of life is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves 
trial and endurance (12-4. 12) ; it involves constant watchfulness 
and self-control and prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that 
we may resist the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil (126 328.15), Thus faith is exercised ; we are enabled to 
see things as God sees them (21-5), to rise above the tem- 
poral to the eternal (1911), to be not simply patient, but 
to rejoice in affliction (12 57. 8.10.11) and exult in the hope set 
before us (19-12), until at last we grow up to the full stature 
of a Christian (14 32), wise with that wisdom which comes 
from above, the wisdom which is steadfast, unpretending, 
gentle, considerate, affectionate, full of mercy and good fruits, 
the parent of righteousness and peace (317.18), But there are 
many who choose the friendship of the world instead of the 
friendship of God, so vexing his Holy Spirit and yielding them- 
selves to the power of the devil; yet even then he does not leave 
them to themselves, but gives more grace, hedging in their ways 
in the present and warning them of judgment to come (446 51-8), 
If they humble themselves under his hand, and repent truly of 
their sins, he will lift them up; if they draw nigh to him, he will 
draw nigh to them (47-10), Here, too, we may be helpful to one 
another by mutual confession and by prayer for one another. 
Great is the power of prayer prompted by the Spirit of God (515-20), 


LiTzRATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, see the 
Commentaries of Cornelius a Lapide (1648), Estius (1661), Gebser 
(Berlin, 1828, contains extracts from the Fathers), Schnecken- 
burger (Stuttgart, 1832), Theile (a condensed Variorwm ed. 1833), 
Kern (Tubingen, 1838), Schegg (Roman Catholic), 1883, Plumptre 
(in Camb. Bible, 1878), Plummer (in EHxpositor’s Bible, 1891), 
especially Beyschlag eit Sa 1888), See further B. Weiss, 
Die kathol. Briefe, Text-krit. Untersuchungen u. Teatherstel- 
lung, 1892; W. Schmidt, Lehrgehalt d. Jacobusbriefes, 1869; R. 
W. Dale, Ep. of James, 1895 ; Review of Spitta’s theory in Crit. 
Rev. 1896, p. 277 ff. ; van Manen in Th7, July, 1897. 

J. B. MAyor. 

JAMIN (j'>;).—4. A son of Simeon, Gn 462, 
Ex 6%, Nu 26", 1Ch 4%. The gentilic name 
Jaminites (’3:2) occurs in Nu 26%, See GENE- 
ALOGY, II. 1. 2, A Judahite, 1 Ch2”, See GENE- 
aLoGy, IV. 7. 3. A priest (?, or Levite) who 
took part in the promulgating of the law, Neh 87, 


JAMLECH (35>:).—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 454, 


JAMNIA (‘Iapvria, Iamveta, Iavvela), 1 Mac 415 58 
10° 15°, 2 Mac 128% 4, — The later name of 
JABNEEL (wh. see). 

Jamnites (oi Iauyira, Jamnite), gentilic name, 
2 Mac 12°; ef. of év Iapuvia, 128. 


JANAI (°3y:, perhaps for m3: ‘J” answers’),—A 
Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5”, AV Jaanai. 


JANGLING.—In 1 Ti 18 waraodoyla is tr? in AV 
‘vain jangling,’ after Tind. and most VSS; RV 
‘vain talking,’ which is near the Rhem. NT ‘vaine 
talke.? This is the only occurrence of the word in 
bibl. Greek, but maraodéyos occurs in Tit 1°, EV 
‘vain talker.’ The Eng. word ‘jangle’ (of Low 
Germ. origin; Skeat compares Lat. gannire, to yelp) 
was occasionally used in 1611 in the sense (still 
common) of ‘quarrel,’ but more frequently in 
the sense of ‘chatter,’ and that is its meaning 
here. Chaucer (Persones Tale) says, ‘Jangling is 
whan man speketh to moche before folk, and 
clappeth as a mille, and taketh no kepe what he 
seith’ ; and in the same Tale, ‘A philosophre seyde, 
whan men axed him how that men sholde plese 
the peple; and he answerde, ‘“‘do many gode 
werkes, and speke few jangles.”’ J. HASTINGS. 


JANIM (oy Kethibh; AV Janum, following 
Keré mx).—A town in the mountains of Hebron, 
near Beth-tappuah, Jos 15. The site is uncertain. 


JANNAI (AV Janna, TR ’Iavvd; Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., WH ’Iavvat).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (‘lavvjjs cal ’Iap8pijs).— 
The traditional names of the two Egyp. magi- 
cians, who by their enchantments imitated the 
signs which Moses showed before Pharaoh. In 
Scripture the names occur only in 2 Ti 3° ‘As 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
also withstand the truth.’ The allusions to them 
elsewhere are numerous and widespread, though 
full of anachronisms and contradictions. J. and 
J. are said to have been the sons of Balaam (Sohar 
90. 2) or his young men (Jerus. Targ. Nu 22”); 
and yet they were in the court of Pharaoh, and so 
interpreted a dream of the king as to forebode 
the birth of Moses, and cause the oppression (id. 
Ex 1). They are mentioned by name as oppos- 
ing Moses (2b. Ex 7), but were so awed by 
Moses’ later signs as to become proselytes, and 
leave Egypt with ‘the mixed multitude’ (Yalkut 
Reubeni 81. 2). They instigated Aaron to make 
the golden calf (Tikkunim 106. 4), and yet came 
with Balaam from Pethor when he visited the 


camp of Balak (Jerus. Targ. Nu 22”). As to 
their death, there are diverse accounts. They 
were drowned in the Red Sea, or put to death 


after the incident of the golden calf, or during 
the slaughter of Phinehas. Their names occur 
also in the Gospel of Nicodemus (ch. 5), where 
Nicodemus warns Pilate by the example of J. 
and J. not to condemn Jesus; in the Acts of 
Paul and Peter, where Paul makes use of J. 
and J., to warn Nero against Simon’s deceptions 
(Lipsius, Apocr. Apostelgesch. ii. 302), and in Con- 
stitut. Apostol. vili. 1, where J. and J. are par- 
alleled with Annas and Caiaphas ; while Palladius 
(c. A.D. 420) narrates that Macarius visited their 
tomb (Schiirer, HJP 1. iii. 150). In Gentile 
circles we find the Roman writers Pliny (Hisé. 
Nat. xxx. 2) and Apuleius (Apolog. c. 90) mentioning 
Moses and Jannes among the famous magicians 
of antiquity; and a Gr. philosopher Numenius 
(2nd cent. AQD.), Sane by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
ix. 8), speaks of J. and J. as Egyp. lepoypapypares. 
The early date of the tradition and its wide spread 
prove eye in error in contending that J. and J. 
are John the Baptist and Jesus (Chald. Wort. 337). 

In 2 Ti 3° there is a various reading Maufpis ; 
and it is interesting to find Mamre, ‘n> or 8200, 
in Jewish circles also. The spelling xipp: ‘37 is 
found in Midrash Vayyosha‘ (i.e. from Ex 14%), 
and also in Yalkut Shimeoni and the Talmudic 
tractate Menachoth 85a (quoted in Aruch), 

It is probable that Jannes, otherwise spelt pi31" 
or "341, is a corruption of *Iwdvyns=jin: with a side 
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allusion, however, to Aram. °3” ‘he who misleads’; 
and that Jambres is from 1, ptep. 122 ‘he who 
; Z ; , 

opposes.’ The insertion of 6 into the Yamre and 
Mamre recalls MauBp7 (Gn 1338) and "Au bpd (Ex 618) 
in LXX. Schéttgen gives other spellings of the 
names in Jewish writings. 

Lirrrature.—Schottgen (Hor. Heb.) and Wetstein (Nov. Test.) 
on 2 Ti 38; Schtirer HJP 11. iii. 149 ff. ; Buxtorf, Chald. Lex. s. 
nani’, and the Bible Lexicons. J. T. MARSHALL, 


JANNES AND JAMBRES, BOOK OF.—An apoc- 
ryphon not yet discovered. It is twice mentioned 
by Origen. On Mt278 Origen says that St. Paul, in 
2 Ti 38, does not quote ‘from public writings, but 
from a sacred book, which is entitled The Book of 
Jannes and Mambres.’ (The form Mambres is 
found in Codd. F G and Itala of 2 Ti 38, and in 
many Latin authors. The Jews also knew the 
form ‘79>). On Mt 23% Origen adduces 2 Ti 38 
as an instance in which an apocr. writing is 
quoted:in Scripture. The same work is prob- 
ably intended in the Decretwm Gelasw, under the 
title Penitentia Jamnis et Mambre. Whether 
St. Paul really read the work, or, as Theodoret 
opines, gathered his information from the un- 
written teaching of the Jews, we can but con- 
jecture. There are two points slightly in favour 
of Origen—(1) The fact that the Gentiles, Pliny, 
Apuleius, and Numenius knew of J. and J., seems 
to point to a written source; and since Pliny 
died A.D. 79, the work was probably in existence 
before 2 Ti was written. (2) The fact that Pal. 
Targ. gives the Gr. form of the names 02D” 0), 
seems to imply that here, as in the case of Eldad 
and Modad (which see), the Targumist is quoting 
from a written source. It is probable, then, that 
we have here to do, not with an oral tradition, but 
with a definite apocryphal work. 


LiveraTurE.—Schiirer, HJP wu. iii. 149 ff. ; Zockler, Apokr. d. 
AT, 424; Fabricius, Codex ene ag i, 813-825. 


. T. MARSHALL. 
JANOAH.—41. (nix). A town in the northern 
mountains of Naphtali, near Kedesh, 2 K 15%. It 
is the modern Yantih. See SWP vol. i. sheet ii. 
2. (nix, AV Janohah). A place on the border of 
Ephraim, east of Taanath-shiloh, Jos 16°". In the 
4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. ‘Jano’) it was 
known as lying in Akrabattine (the region of 
‘Akrabeh in the hills east of Shechem), 12 Roman 
miles east of Neapolis (Shechem), or where the 
present Ydnin now stands, with the supposed 
tomb of Nun. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xii. (cf. 
Robinson, BRP iii. 297; Guérin, Samarie, ii. 6; 

Buhl, GAP 178). C. R. CONDER. 


JAPHETH (n>:, "Id¢e).—The name of one of the 
sons of Noah, and the ancestor of a number of 
tribes (esp. Gn 107°). 

1. In the article HAM we have seen reasons for 
adopting the opinion according to which the three 
sons of Noah originally represented a division of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, but which part of the 
population was represented by Japheth is not 
clear: Wellhausen (JDTh xxi. 403) conjectured 
the Philistines; Budde (Urgesch. 338 ff.), the Phee- 
nicians ; but the words in the blessing of Noah 
(Gn 977), ‘God make room (so perhaps literally) for 
Japheth to dwell in the tents of Shem,’ would 
seem to imply a closer relationship than that of 
neighbouring nations, and one more resembling 
that of castes of tribes forming a single state, like 
the Ramnes and Tities in Rome, or the Brahmins 
and Kshattriyas of Hindustan. Of the name 
‘ Japheth,’ however, with any such denotation there 
isno trace. The text of Gn offers no etymology for 
the name, but only an assonance with Aram. and ‘to 
be wide’; and though a name derived from this root 
would perhaps have a parallel in the Nabatzan rnb, | 
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there are other Semitic roots from which the name 
could with equal probability be derived; the 
etymology which has found most favour is from 
the Hebrew 75° ‘to be beautiful,’ whence the 
Arabic-speaking Jews make it the equivalent of 
‘ Al-Hasan’; and this, though not free from gram- 
matical difficulty, is accepted by some modern 
authorities. 

2. As the name of one of the founders of the 
human race, it is natural to compare Japheth with 
Iapetos, a personage who appears in Homer (JJ. 
vill. 479) as a giant, and in Wiceied as the father 
of Prometheus; while in a passage of Berosus, 
quoted on the very questionable authority of 
Moses of Chorene (ed. Florival, i. 30), a Chaldean 
cosmogony makes an Japetos joint founder of the 
human family with two others whom Moses not 
unnaturally identifies with Ham and Shem.* The 
only value of this notice is that we learn from it 
who first compared the Greek and Hebrew legends. 
The identification is etymologically possible (La- 
garde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 256), but not 
certainly correct, since the Greek language offers 
a sufficiently good derivation for the name of the 
giant Iapetos (Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, s.v.), 
and the original import of the biblical Japheth is 
not obviously connected with the giant: if the two 
names are in reality traceable to the same source, 
the latter is more Pale Ny Semitic than Greek, 
but it may very well be neither. 

3. Many attempts have been made, both in 
ancient (Jos. Ant. I. vi. 1; Talm. Bab., Yoma, 
f. 10a; Talm. Jer., Megillah, p. 19; for other 
Rabbinic references see Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
491 ff.) and in modern times (see Lagarde, /.c., and 
esp. Lenormant, Orig. de l Hist. 1882) to identify 
the tribes derived from Japheth, of which Madai 
or Media, Javan or Ionia, and of Javan’s sons 
Citium and Tarshish are familiar, and perhaps 
Meshech and Tubal may be said to be known; 
while the remaining names occur either in this 
table only (Tiras, Riphath) or chiefly besides 
in Ezk (esp. chs. 27. 38) and Jer (Ashkenaz). 
The omission of the name of Persia, which 
is known to Ezekiel (27! 38°), seems to give us a 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the list, 
while the fact that Magog occupies the second 

lace shows that it can be little earlier than 

zekiel’s time. The names of the grandsons may 
represent the results of more extended knowledge 
than that expressed in the names of the sons; but 
it is anihigeliy that the table in any form was 
derived from an official source ; the names which 
it contains belong to distant nations, known to the 
Israelites of Ezekiel’s time chiefly by hearsay, 
though several of them had by that date acquired 
some political importance. The writer who made 
them descendants of Japheth would seem to have 
already adopted the interpretation of Gn 9?” which 
appears in the Targ. Onk., and Talm. Bab. Z.c., 
according to which it is God, not Japheth, who 
is to dwell in the tents of Shem. The first clause, 
‘God make room for Japheth,’ when the room was 
no longer confined to Palestine, would be a ground 
for counting among Japheth’s descendants the bar- 
barians who peopled the unknown north and the 
islands of the unexplored sea. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JAPHETH (’Id¢e6).—A region whose identity is 
uncertain, mentioned in Jth2*, Holofernes ‘came 
unto the borders of Japheth, which were toward 
the south, over against Arabia.’ 


JAPHIA (35°; B “Iepdd, A, Luc. “Iagate; 

* The modern Armenian poet Pakratuni (Haig, i. p. 17) rather 
ingeniously thinks of ‘ earthly’ and ‘heavenly’ names. The 
Armenian form of the name in Moses is Japetosth¢, whereon 
Pictet (Origines Indo-Européennes, i. 627) based some inferences, 
accepted by Lenormant, J.c. 11. i. 191. 
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Japhia).—41. King of Lachish, who, together with 
the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon, joined 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, in attacking the 
Gibeonites after the latter had made a treaty with 
the Israelites. The five ‘kings of the Amorites’ 
were routed by Joshua at Beth-horon, and fled to 
the cave at Makkedah, where they were slain at 
Joshua’s command (Jos 10%), 

2. (B "Iedles, "Iavote, “Iavovos; A ’Adle, "ladle ; 
Lue. Nd¢ged, ’Axixdu, IaBéy) One of David’s sons 
born at Jerusalem; the list is given three times 
(28 540-36. 1 Ch 3°58 144-7), J. F. STENNING. 


JAPHIA (y'5:).—A town on the south border of 
Zebulun, Jos 19%. It is probably the modern 
Ydfa, near the foot of the Nazareth hills. See 
ies vol. i. sheet v. (cf. Robinson, BRP? ii. 
343 f.). 


JAPHLET (»)>:).—The eponym of an Asherite 
family, 1 Ch 7°4. See GENEALOGY. 


JAPHLETITES (-y5=:).—The name of an un- 
identified tribe mentioned in stating the boundaries 
of the children of Joseph, Jos 16? (see Dillmann’s 
note). 


JARAH (my:).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9%. 
In 8* he is called Jehoaddah, and Kittel (in SBOT) 
would substitute m2y’ for ayy: (so Siegfried-Stade 
and [doubtfully] Oxf. Heb. Lex.; and Gray, Heb. 
Prop. Names, 283, n. 14). 


JAREB (273, Iapeiu, “IapelB) is twice employed by 
Hosea (5% 10°) as a designation of the king of 
Assyria. Various opinions have been expressed as 
to whether it is a proper name or a descriptive 
epithet. AV, which, like RV, has ‘king J.’ in the 
text, offers in the marg. the alternative renderings 
‘the king of J.’ or ‘the king that should plead,’ 
while RVm gives ‘a king that should contend.’ 
Sayce (HCM 417) conjectures that J. may have 
been the natal name of the usurper who seized the 
throne of Assyria after the death of Shalmaneser 
Iv. in Dec. B.c. 723, and who is known to history 
as Sargon 11. It was natural that he should 
assume the name of one of the most illustrious of 
the early Bab. monarchs (Sargon 1.), just as his 
two predecessors, who were also usurpers, ex- 
changed their original names (Pul and Ulul4) for 
those of earlier Assyr. kings (Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser). What appears to bea fatal objection 
to Sayce’s theory, is that we seem compelled by 
internal evidence of the strongest character to 
assign the whole of Hos 4-14 to a date prior even 
to the deportation of the inhabitants of Gilead by 
ue pilose (734), whereas, if J. is to be identi- 
fied with Sargon, we should have to bring down 
the date of some at least of these chaps. to about 
B.C. 722, the year when Samaria fell. Others (like 
AVm, RVm), connecting J. (17:) with 24=strive, 
render, ¢.g., ‘the warlike king’ (W. R. Smith), ‘a 
hostile king’ (Gesenius), ‘king Combat’ (Farrar), 
‘Kampfhahn’ (Guthe in Kautzsch’s AZ). Reuss, 
deriving J. from the same root 29, makes it=Lat. 
patronus, a title which he holds to be fairly applic- 
able to a king whose assistance had been invoked 
by Ephraim and Judah (2 K 15" 167). Schrader’s 
identification of ‘the combatant king’ with 
Assurdan (¢c. 755) lacks probability, as is pointed 
out by Whitehouse, who agrees with Nowack that 
J.is Tiglath-pileser II. (745-728). A very attractive 
explanation of the name is offered by McCurdy, 
who considers that J. is a participial adjective 
from the root 129 meaning ‘to be great.’ Jared 
would thus answer to the familiar title of Assyr. 
monarchs, ‘the great king’ (Hist. Proph. and 
Mon. i. 415). W. Max Miller (ZATW, 1897, p. 


334) obtains the same meaning by dividing the 
words 27 '25D instead of 27 79D. So also Cheyne 
(Expositor, Nov. 1897, p. 364; cf. Expos. Times, ix. 
[1898] pp. 364, 428). See further, Nowack, K/. 
Proph. ad loc.; Neubauer, Zettschr. f. Assyr. iil. 103 5 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab.-Assyr. 680; Schrader, COT? 
li. 136. J. A. SELBIE. 


JARED (77, pausal form 13, LXX Idped, NT 
’Idper).—The father of Enoch, Gn 51: 15 18-20) 
1 Ch 12, Lk 3%, See further, JERED. 


JARHA (y7).—An Egyptian slave who married 
the daughter of his master Sheshan, 1 Ch 2%" See 
GENEALOGY. 


JARIB (2:).—1. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Oh ry achin of Gn 46), Ex 6, Nu 26”. 
2. One of the ‘chief men’ who were sent by Ezra to 
Casiphia in search of Levites, Ezr 8%. He is called 
in 1 Es 8“ Joribus. 3. A priest who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10. He is called in 1 Es 9” 
Joribus. 


JARIMOTH (A Iapi50, B -et-), 1 Es 9%.—In Ezr 
1077 JEREMOTH. 


JARMUTH (mo).—1. A town in the W. of Judah. 
In Jos 10 (JE) its king, Piram, joined the Canaanite 
league against the Gibeonites, and suffered death 
along with his confederates at Makkedah—all of 
which argues a place of considerable importance. 
(Cf. Jos 124 D2). According to Jos 15* (P) it was 
situated in the Shephelah, and belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, which tribe on its return re-peopled 
the town (Neh 11”). 

The site is upon the present Jebel Yarmuk, a 
hill, the slopes of which still show the marks of old 
retaining walls, and are covered with the ruins of 
buildings. The summit is crowned by the founda- 
tions of a wall, the early acropolis of the place. 
Guérin (Judée, ii. 371 ff.) states that the ruins lie 
‘three good hours from Beit Djibrin, the ancient 
Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem.’ The 
town will then be identical with the “Iepuods or 
Jermus of the Onomasticon, which Eusebius and 
Jerome agree in placing 10 miles from Eleuthero- 
polis on the way to Jerusalem. And the ’Iafeés or 
Jarimuth of the Onom. may be the same place, 
repeated with an error in the text (see Guérin, ad 
loc.). Though the site is not within the Shephelah, 
it immediately commands it. 

2. A city in Issachar, belonging to the Gershon- 
ite Levites (Jos 21°). Probably we should read np 
Remeth : for (1) in the duplicate list (1 Ch 6%) the 
name is Ramoth, in the tribal list of cities (Jos 1974) 
Remeth appears ; (2) in Jos 21 the LXX reads 
‘Peuudd B, lepudd A; and in 197)‘Péuuas B,‘Pauae A. 

The place has not been identified. Guérin 
(Galilée, i. 129 ff.) conjectures Kaukab el-Haoua, a 
height between Scythopolis and Tiberias, which 
the Crusaders named helpak The only reason is 
that Ramah or Remeth means height (!). Conder 
(PEF Mem. 1881, p. 201) suggests Rameh N. of 
Samaria, near which tradition places Issachar’s 
grave. 3 A. C. WELCH. 


JAROAH (n\7;).—A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 54. The 
text is doubtful (cf. Kittel in SBO7). 


JASAELUS (’Acdndos, AV Jasael), 1 Es 99°,—In 
Ezr 10 SHEAL. 


JASHAR, BOOK OF (AV Jasher, 77 199; LXX 
28 18 B.Brlov 708 evHods ; Vulg. libro justorwm; Syr. 
Jos 10% ‘book of hymns or praises,’ [Aso is 


28 18 ‘book of Ashir,’ | 3 Targ. xprtx7 8920, 


JASHEN 


‘book cf the law’).—According to MT, this docu- 
ment was the source of the lines, 

‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies ’ 
(Jos 1012. 13) ; 
and of David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan, 
2S 17-27, LXX of Jos omits the reference to the 
Bk. of Jashar. But probably the original text of 
1K 8?2-18 stated that the lines, 
* J” hath said that he would dwell in the thick darkness. 
I have surely built thee an house of habitation, 
A place for thee to dwell in for ever,’ 
were taken from this book. LXX makes our 1 K 
812. 13 the close of 8°, apparently following a some- 
what different text, and adds ov« (dod at'rn yéypamrat 
év BiBNlw THs Gos. The last three words represent 
vw 750, which is probably a corruption, e the 
transposition of two letters, of 127 75D. 

Nothing further is known of thisdocument. Syr. 
of Jos and S, and LXX of 1 K 8°, suggest that 71 
in Jos and S may be a corruption of 1 ‘song’ ; 
but this view has met with little if any support. 
The data are too scanty and obscure to determine 
either the character of the book or the meaning of 
its title. As the passages quoted are ancient poems 
on great events, especially battles, probably the 
book was a collection of such poems. Some other 
OT poems may be from this collection. The Targ. 
‘book of the law’ represents a rabbinical theory 
that the Bk. of Jashar was the Pentateuch or part 
of it. Donaldson, in his Jashar: fragmenta arche- 
typa carminum Hebraicorum, published at London 
in 1854, attempted a reconstruction of the book, 
and assigned to it a large number of passages from 
OT; but his views met with no acceptance. 

The date of the collection is obviously later than 
the time of David, and probably older than B.c. 
800—the references to Jashar are assigned to J} 
(Budde, Samuel, etc.). 

MT points -% as the ordinary 7% ‘upright,’ and 
it is so understood by LXX, Vulg. etc. If so, it 
may be taken as ‘hero,’ or collectively ‘heroes,’ 
courage and warlike prowess being the virtues most 
admired in primitive times; Ilgen notices the title 
Hamasa, ‘warlike virtue,’ ‘valour,’ given to a 
section of an Arabic anthology, containing poems 
in praise of heroic deeds. Or ‘the hero’ may be 
Israel, whose name is based on a root similar to 7’, 
and who is sometimes called pw: Jeshurun (which 
see), Dt 3215 33> 26, Is 44. Or -w» may be the initial 
word of the book, possibly to be read as ydshir 
‘sang,’ as in 7w? 1x Ex 15}, Na OAM 

There are two rabbinical works with the title 
‘Book of Jashar,’ a moral treatise by R. Shabbatai 
Carmuz Levita, A.D. 1394, contained in a MS in the 
Vatican ; and a treatise on the laws of the Jews by 
R. Thom, d. 1171, first printed in Italy A.D. 1544. 
There is also an anonymous historical narrative, 
with the same title, containing the Pent., Jg., and 
Jos with additions ; accepted by some Jews as the 
Bk. of Jashar; probably the work of a Spanish 
Jew of the 13th cent. It is said to have first 
appeared at Naples, and was first printed at Venice 
in 1625. In 1674 a German version of this work, 
with additions, was published at Frankfort-on- 
Main by R. Jacob. In 1751 a Bristol type-founder 
published a forgery paces to be an English 
translation of the Bk. of Jashar, with a preface 
by Alcuin. It was reprinted in 1827 with a forged 
attestation by Wyclif. 


Lireratore.—Art. JASHAR in Smith’s DB1; Holzinger, Hin- 
leitung in den Hexateuch, 228 ff.; Ryle, Canon of OT, 19 fi. ; 
Driver, LOZ'6, 108, 121, 192; Wildeboer, Int. d. AT, 73 fi. ; 
Kautzsch’s A7’, Beilage, 136 f.; W. R. Smith, O7JC2 433 ff. 

W. H. BENNETT. 


JASHEN (jv}, ’Acdv, Jasen),—The sons of Jashen ! 
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(j¥2 32) are mentioned in the list of David’s heroes 
given in 2S 23°, Jn the parallel list (1 Ch 11%) 
they appear as the sons of Hashem (aovz), who is 
further described as the Gizonite (+3137) (wh. see). 
The name Gizon, however, does not occur else- 
where, and it seems probable that the true form 
of the gentilic adjective has been preserved by 
Lucian (2S "Iecoat 6 Tourd; 1 Ch Elpacat 6 Tovrt), 
viz. ‘the Gunite’ (937), or member of the Naph- 
talite family of Guni (Nu 26%) ; so Driver, Budde, 
Klostermann. It is further generally admitted by 
most scholars that the word ‘32 (‘sons of’) has 
crept into the text both of 2S and 1 Ch by ditto- 
graphy from the preceding ‘sh5yvin (‘the Shaal- 
bonite’): Lucian omits it in both passages. 
Hashem (1 Ch), though supported by the PXx (28 
*Acdv; 1 Ch A viol ’Acdu 6 Twuvt), must, in view of 
Lucian’s text, be rejected in favour of Jashen. For 
‘the sons of Jashen’ (2 S 23%2) we should therefore 
read ‘Jashen the Gunite.’ See further, Driver, 
Notes on the Books of Sam. p. 283. 
J. F. STENNING. 

JASHOBEAM (oy2y:).—One of David’s mighty 
men, 1 Ch 11" 12° 272, There is reason to believe 
that his real name was Ishbosheth, z.e. Eshbaal. 
See JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH. 


JASHUB (2:2 ‘he returns ’).—4. Issachar’s fourth 
son, Nu 26% P, 1 Ch 7}, called in Gn 46% Iob (wh. 
see): patron. Jashubites, Nu 26%, 2. A returned 
exile who married a foreigner, Ezr 10”. 


JASHUBI-LEHEM (07) *2¥:).—The eponym of a 
Judahite family, 1 Ch 4”. The text is manifestly 
corrupt. LX® gives kal dméorpewev adro’s, Luc. 
kal éméorpeyay éavrois, Kittel (in SBOT) reads 
ond na sav) ‘and they returned to Bethlehem,’ re- 
marking that the LXX and Vulg. (et qui reversi 
sunt in Lahem) rightly recognize the verb x. 
ond must stand for ’> na, and the last two letters of 
MT 112 may be a trace of the na. Even so, the 
meaning of the passage is obscure. 


JASON (’Idcwv).—A common Gr. name, not un- 
frequently used by Hel. Jews, or by Palestinians 
who were favourable to Hellenizing influences. In 
some cases it was adopted as the equivalent of 
Joshua or Jesus (Inoods) ; ef. Jos. Ant. XI. v. 1. 

1. J. THE SON OF ELEAZAR, one of the envoys 
sent by Judas Maccabeeus to conclude a treaty 
with Rome (B.C. 161). The Greek name suggests 
that he belonged to the more liberal party among 
the Jews (Stanley), 1 Mac 81”, Jos. Anfé. XII. x. 6. 

2. J. THE FATHER OF ANTIPATER, who was sent 
as an ambassador by Jonathan, in B.C. 144, to renew 
the former treaty with the Romans (1 Mac 12%6 
14%, Jos. Ant. XII. yv. 8). This Jason is perhaps 
the same as No. 4. 

3. J. OF CYRENE, a Jewish writer, who com- 
posed five books on the history of the Maccabees 
and the wars of the Jews against Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and his successor Eupator. Of this work 
our Second Book of the Maccabees is an abridg- 
ment (érirou}), and from the epitomizer’s preface 
our whole knowledge of J. is derived. The date 
at which he lived can be determined only by 
internal evidence. Comparing the epitome with 
1 Mac, which deals in the main with the same 
period of history, we find numerous discrepancies 
not only in important details, but sometimes even 
in the order of events; and it cannot be doubted 
that on the whole the simpler narrative of 1 Mac 
is to be preferred. At the same time 2 Mac 
supplies us with many additional particulars, 
which there is no reason to doubt. The writer 
seems to have been specially well informed upon 
the earlier troubles which led to the Maccabzean 
rising. J. clearly had at his disposal valuable 
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contemporary information; but if this was not 
written but oral, and frequently not received at 
first hand, it is easy to account for the numerous 
inaccuracies and legendary additions which are to 
be found in his work. The narrative of 2 Mac 
extends to B.C. 160; and J. probably wrote not 
long after that date. His name and place of 
residence imply that he was a Hellenist; the ornate 
and rhetorical style of the work is characteristic 
of the later Gr. writers; and from internal 
evidence it seems clear that the orig. work of J. 
was written in Greek. Cf. Schiirer, HJP MU. iii. 
211-215; Zéckler on 2 Mac, Hin. 2. 

4. J. THE HIGH PRIEST, the son of Simon IL, 
and brother of Onias II., was the leader of the 
Hellenizing party among the Jews. His orig. 
name was Jesus or Joshua (Jos. Ané. XII. v. 1). 
On the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, he 
induced the king, by means of a large present of 
money, to expel Onias from the high priesthood, 
and to confer the office upon himself (2 Mac 47", 
4 Mac 4°20, Josephus, /.c., seems to be mistaken 
when he asserts that J. became high priest on the 
death of his brother, and also when he states that 
the next pretender, Menelaus, was a brother of J.). 
J. further procured from Antiochus permission to 
erect a nasium and ‘ephebeion’ in Jerus., and 
obtained for the inhabitants the title and privileges 
of ‘citizens of Antioch.’ Through J.’s influence 
Gr. customs were largely adopted among all classes 
of the Jews; and to the sacred games, which were 
celebrated at Tyre every four years in honour of 
Hercules, he sent a Jewish deputation with a large 
sum of money. This money, however, at the 
request of the envoys themselves, was expended 
on building galleys and not on sacrifices (2 Mac 
418-20), For three years (B.C. 174-171) J. continued 
in power, then he was supplanted by his own 
envoy to Antiochus, Menelaus, who gained the 
office of high priest by offering a still larger bribe 
(1b, 4°), J. took refuge among the Ammonites ; 
but the next year, on the occasion of a false report 
of the death of Antiochus in Egypt, he suddenly 
attacked Jerus. with a large force, and, becoming 
master of the city, drove his rival to take refuge in 
the citadel. On the advance of Antiochus, J. fled 
once more to the Ammonites, and subsequently to 
Egypt. Afterwards, relying on the fabled con- 
nexion between the Spartans and Jews (ef. 1 Mac 
12’), he retired to Sparta, and there died ‘in a 
strange land,’ ‘nor had he any funeral at all, or 
place in the sepulchre of his fathers’ (2 Mac 51-1), 

H. A. WHITE. 

JASON (‘Idcwv).— During St. Paul’s visit to 
Thessalonica, he was the guest of one Jason. 
When the Jews caused a disturbance, they attacked 
Jason’s house, and, failing to find the apostle, 
they took Jason and the brethren before the 
politarchs. The magistrates received security (rd 
ixavév) from Jason and the others, and then dis- 
missed them. The brethren immediately sent 
Paul and Silas away to Bercea (Ac 175*). The 
nature of the security is not mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, p. 231), it 
was a security to prevent the cause of the disturb- 
ance, Paul, from coming to Thessalonica. This 
put a chasm between the apostles and the Thes- 
salonians, and hence he speaks (1 Th 218) of Satan 
hindering him (dire 70edjoapev eOciv mpds duas, 
eyo pev Iaidos kal drag Kal dls, kal evéxowev uds 6 
Zaravas). This explanation is ingenious, but will 
perhaps hardly explain the draé kal dls. 

In i; 167 the apostle sends greetings from 
Timothy, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, his kins- 
men. ‘This was very probably the same as the 
Jason of Thessalonica,—an identification made 
rather more probable by the possibility of Sosipater 
being the Sopater of Bercea (Ac 204). He would 


then be a Jew (ol ovyyeveis wou). It was natural 
that St. Paul should lodge with a fellow-country- 
man, and Jason was a favourite name for Jews to 
assume whose Hebrew name was Joshua (Jesus) ; 
cf. Jos. Ant. XI. v. 1: 6 mer ody "Inoods “Idcova 
éavrov perwvpacev? 6 dé "Ovlas éxdhyGn Mevédaos. 
Jason did not apparently accompany St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 204), and therefore presumably 
remained at Thessalonica. A. C. HEADLAM. 


JASPER.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 
JASUBUS (‘Idcouos), 1 Es 9°. —In Esr 10” J ASHUB. 


JATHAN ('Iadév, AV Jonathas).—Son of 
Shemaiah ‘the great,’ and brother of Ananias the 
pretended father of Raphael, To 5”. 


JATHNIEL (5x3m:).—The eponym of a Levitical 
family, 1 Ch 26. See GENEALOGY. 


JATTIR (v7 and 17).—A town of Judah in the 
southern mountains, noticed with Socoh and Debir, 
a Levitical city, Jos 158 21%, 1 Ch 6#[Eng.”]. It 
was one of the cities to whose elders David sent of 
the spoil from Ziklag, 1 S 30”. It appears to have 
been far south, since it is noticed in the latter 
passage with Aroer. The most probable site is 
the ruin ‘Attir, N.E. of Beersheba, on a hill spur 
close to the southern desert. 

LITERATURE.—SWP vol. iii. sheet xxiv.; Robinson, BRP? i. 494 ; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2, 3, 153; Buhl, GA P 164 ; Dillm. on Jos15*. 

C. R. CONDER. 

JAVAN (jy, “Iwudy, “EdAds, “EdAnves, Javan, 
Grecia, Greci).—A son of Japheth and father of 
Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (the last 
a textual error for Rodanim, 7.e. Rhodes) (Gn 
1024). In Is 669 (cf. Jl 35) Javan is associated 
with the Gr. islands, and in Ezk 27% with the 
traders of Tubal and Meshech, while in Dn 87 
102° 11? it denotes the Macedonian empire. J., in 
fact, is the Greek ’Idwv, ‘Ionian,’ and its position 
in Gn 10? shows that it must there mean Cyprus 
(in which Kition [Kittim] was situated), called 
mat Yaund, Yanan, and Ydnana, ‘the land of 
the Jonians,’ in the inscriptions of Sargon and 
Sennacherib. In the Bab. transcripts of the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspis, Yévanu represents 
the Ionians of Asia Minor; and when, in B.C. 
711, the people of Ashdod revolted from Assyria 
and deposed their lawful king, they put on the 
throne in his place a certain Yavanu or ‘Greek.’ 
Gaza was also called Jéné, and the sea between 
Philistia and Egypt was known as ‘Ionian’ 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. “Iévov), In the Egyp. hiero- 
glyphs Ha-nibu or Ui-nivu is rendered by Uinin 
or ‘Ionians’ in demotic, and the Mediterranean 
is termed the ‘circle of the Ha-nibu’ as early 
as the pyramid-texts of the 6th dynasty. One 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) speaks 
of a Yivana or ‘Ionian’ in the land of Tyre, and 
W. Max Miiller (Asien und Europa, p. 370) has 
pointed out that the name of one of the allies of the 
Hittites in their struggle with Ramses I. must be 
read Yevana, ‘Ionians.’ A. H. SAYCE. 


JAYAN (1), mentioned by Ezekiel (27!) among 
places that traded with Tyre, but distinct from 
Javan=Ionia, which occurs in v.%. See preceding 
article. The verse in which it is found commences 
23389 7)) ]7), and the third of these words is probably 
to be interpreted ‘from Uzal,’ a place in Arabia 
(Gn 107); but it is not clear whether Uzal is to 
be regarded as the factory whence ‘ Wédan and 
Javan’ exported goods to Tyre, or whether ‘ from 
Uzal’ is an epithet of ‘Javan’ intended to dis- 
tinguish this Javan from the other. Of the modern 
authorities who regard the consonants of the text 
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as correct, Smend thinks Javan may be the name 
of an Arab tribe, or of a locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Uzal (San‘a); while Glaser (Skizze, ii. 
428-436) is inclined to interpret yj as ‘ Greeks,’ 
supposing a Greek colony in Arabia to be signified, 
but seems to prefer to identify it with Yayn, a 
es mentioned by Hamdani (ed. Miiller, p. 171, 
. 10) as belonging together with Wadddn to the 
territory of Juhaynah, and indeed immediately 
after Harrat an-Nar in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah (see Doughty’s map). The situation of 
this Yayn can be fixed with some accuracy from 
the notice in Al-Bekri (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 859, 
ete.); but although the LXX rendering (oivov) 
would seem to favour the reading } in Ezk, and 
the proximity of Wadddn seems to support Glaser’s 
identification, the fact that there is no evidence of 
this Yayn having ever been a place of importance, 
or connected with the trade in iron and spices, or 
connected with Uzal, renders it impossible to 
attach any scientific value to the identification. 

The majority of modern critics regard the 
consonants as corrupt (Stade, Briggs, Cornill ; ef. 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. }2)); and in Cornill’s edition 
j2n8) is substituted for the consonants of the text, 
on the authority of a wine-list of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke, 1875, p. 63), in 
which a country of that name (A-ra-na-ba-nun) is 
mentioned with two others which bear some re- 
semblances to places named in v.18 as sending wine 
to Tyre. Though striking parallels to Ezekiel are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions (D. H. Miiller, 
Ezechiel-studien, 1895, pp. 56-62), the legitimacy 
of such a correction seems questionable. 


D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
JAYELIN.—See SPEAR. 
JAWBONE (Jg 15*-).—See Leni, SAMSON. 


JAZER (1132, 192, Iagip ; AV of Nu 21°? 32” Jaazer ; 
meaning of name uncertain).—A town E. of the 
Jordan, in Gilead, and belonging to the tribe of Gad 
(Jos 18%, 1 Ch 26*!).* The indications given in the 
Onomasticon by Eusebius and Jerome, viz. 10 (or 
8) miles W. of Philadelphia and 15 N. of Heshbon, 
are approximately correct. It was a Levitical 
city (Jos 21%), was evidently a place of more than 
usual importance, and is mentioned in various 
connexions. The ‘villages’ or daughter towns of 
J. are spoken of in Nu 21*, showing that the dis- 
trict was thickly inhabited, and that neighbouring 
places were grouped about it as their political 
head. It was chosen as one of the stations of 
David’s census officers (2 S 245), and, seven cen- 
turies after the conquest of the country under 
Moses, it was famous for its vineyards and fruitful 
fields (Is 168°, Jer 48%?).+ Jazer is mentioned also 
in connexion with the wars of the Maccabees, hay- 
ing been, according to Josephus (Ant. XII. viii. 1), 
captured and burnt by Judas Maccabzeus, after the 
latter had inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites under Timotheus. 

When the Hebrews reached Heshbon, they dis- 
covered, lying not far to the north of it, an ex- 
tensive and fertile region which they speak of as 
‘the land of Jazer’ (Nu 32!). Against this a 
special expedition (Nu 21°) was fitted out by 
Moses (1) hesuuse of its own importance, and (2) 
because it lay in the line of march to the conquest 
of Bashan. This region at once attracted the 
attention of the Hebrews, and the contrast be- 
tween its broad and fertile expanse and the desert 
which they had left made them feel that they 


*In Nu 21% Dillm. and others read 1)” instead of MT TY, 
and tr. ‘the border of the children of Ammon was Jazer.’ 

+ In Jer 4832 ‘they reached even unto the sea of Jazer,’ 0? 
“sea’ is a textual error, due to an accidental repetition of the 
p: of the preceding clause (so Graf, Gratz, Cheyne, Giesebrecht). 
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had reached a paradise. ‘It is not to be won- 
dered at that the two and a half tribes were per- 
fectly willing to stay on this side of the Jordan. 
Juda has no land to compare with it, neither has 
Samaria, except in very limited portions. The 
surface of the country is slightly rolling and com- 
paratively free from stone. Here common Arab 
trails broaden out into fine roads. Here are wide 
pasture lands and luxuriant fields of wheat and 
barley, and the ignorant Bedawin who own the 
soil point with pride to the green acres that are 
spread out beneath the sun.’ 

Jazer, now called Khurbet Sar, has extensive 
remains of antiquity, but those above ground are 
chiefly of the Roman period. It possesses a curi- 
ous tower formed of massive blocks of unhewn 
stone, which could have been put into position 
only at the cost of immense labour. Sar is about 
three thousand four hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and in the wide view to the W. and S. the 
Dead Sea is embraced. On the south, Wady esh- 
Shita begins to descend rapidly towards the Jordan 
Valley, and in the opposite direction not far from 
the ruins are two large ponds, near to but entirely 
distinct from each other, peculiar and attractive 
objects in the landscape. The great plateau about 
this ancient ruin has for generations been the 
battle-ground of the Arab tribes in that region, 
and quantities of skulls are piled under the fallen 
arches of a once magnificent building (Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, pp. 405, 485). 

S. MERRILL. 

JAZIZ (1).—A Hagrite who was ‘over the 
flocks’ of king David, 1 Ch 27%. See GENEALOGY. 


JE.—The symbol used by biblical crities for the 
combination in one whole of the Jahwistic and 
Elohistic documents. See HEXATEUCH. 


JEALOUSY.—Thereis no more striking example 
of the anthropomorphic way of speaking of God 
characteristic of OT than the frequent ascrip- 
tion to Him of jealousy, associated as that idea is 
in our minds with an evil meaning. ‘I am a 
one God’ (sip bx Ex 205 344, Dt 4% 59, Jog 2419, 

ah 12). Two things may help to remove the 
feeling of strangeness. The phrase is probably 
taken from the marriage relation which is so often 
used in OT to describe the relation between J” and 
the people of Israel (Is 54° 62°, Hos2™ ete.). Again, 
although the word is now generally used in a bad 
sense, 1t has a good side, as in the case of the 
marriage relation in question; and it is only in 
this sense, of course, that it is used in the present 
connexion. Just as jealousy in husband or wife 
is the energetic assertion of an exclusive right, so 
God asserts and vindicates His claim on those who 
belong to Him alone. The use of the figure is 
much bolder and more picturesque than the bare 
assertion of right would be. If God is the husband 
and Israel the wife, then idolatry and wickedness 
of every kind are spiritual adultery. Israel is 
often represented as thus provoking God_ to 
jealousy (Dt 321°, 1 K 14? etc.). The phraseology 
occurs with special frequency in Ezk (5% 16%” 
2375 36°: 6 3819 39%) ; but it is found in other prophets 
also (Is passim, J128, Zeph 138, Zec 114 8?, Hos 2” #*), 

On the other hand, the term is used to denote 
passionate concern in man for God’s honour, as in 
the case of Phinehas (Nu 251-18), Elijah (1 K 19”), 
Jehu (2 K 1016; cf. Ps 11989). So Jn 2” ‘The zeal 
(¢#dos) of thine house’ (Ps 69°); ‘a zeal for God’ 
(Ro 102); ‘I am jealous... with a godly jealousy’ 
(2Co 11’). Cf. 6 kavavatos=6 fmrwrys, Lk 6¥. b 

The law of the jealousy offering is found in 
Nu 5-1, The rite was in the nature of an 
appeal to God, who was called upon to decide 
the question of the innocence or guilt of the sus- 
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pected person. The subsequent practice of ordeals 
in the West was based on the OT institution. 

The words {ody and {fos are also used in a bad 
sense, esp. in NT; {fos is coupled with ¢0évos (1 Mac 
816), Eps (Ro 13%, 1 Co 3°), and ép.dla (2 Co 12”, Gal 
5”, Ja 314: 18); cf. Ac 7°, 1 Co 134, Ja 4°. 

J.S. BANKS. 

JEARIM, Mount (o”y177).—Mentioned only inJos 
15”, where it is identified with CHESALON (wh. see). 


JEATHERALI (‘17s:).—An ancestor of Asaph, 1 Ch 
67! [Heb. 6°], called in v.*1 [Heb.”*] Ethni. 


JEBERECHIAH (37393: ‘J” blesseth,’ generally 
abbreviated 97272 or 37!392, Berechiah, which see).— 
The father of Zechariah, a friend of Isaiah, Is 8%. 


JEBUS, JEBUSI, JEBUSITE (o:1:, IeBous ; ‘512%, 
*D2:, IeBovoatos -o1, IeBovoar Jos 181°, IeBovcew Jg 
19>), Jébiis occurs only in Jg 19 (‘ Jebus, the 
same is Jerusalem’), v., and in 1Ch 11*5, a 
passage which the Chronicler has so expanded 
from 2 § 5 as to introduce the name into it twice 
(in v.4 adding, ‘the same is Jebus,’ and in v.°® 
‘the inhabitants of Jebus’), each time, obviously, 
as an intentional archaism. On the strength 
of these passages, it used commonly to be said 
that Jebus was the old name of Jerusalem; 
but the Tel el-Amarna tablets have shown this 
view to be erroneous; the city is there called 
regularly Urusalim.* It seems that, the inhabit- 
ants bemg known as ‘Jebusites,’ it was inferred 
incorrectly that ‘Jebus’ was the name of their 
city ; but more usually, even in early times, it is 
spoken of as ‘Jerusalem’ (Jg 17-71, Jos 15%, 2 § 5°). 

Jebusite +t was the name of the local tribe which, 
in the first centuries of Israel’s occupation of 
Canaan, held Jerusalem, until its citadel, ‘the 
stronghold of Zion,’ was captured under David, 
being called afterwards, from this circumstance, 
‘the city of David’ (2 S 5&9; cf. 1 K 2 11% ete.). 
Allusions to the Israelites’ inability to expel the 
Jebusites from their stronghold are found in Jos 
158, Jg 12; and in Jg 192 it is described as a 
city of ‘foreigners.’ Zion was the S. part of the 
easternmost + of the two hills, on which Jerusalem 
was situated ; and this accordingly was the site of 
the old Jebusite fortress. From its position it 
admitted of being strongly fortified : on the E. it 
overhung the Kidron valley, the bottom of which 
was some 700-800 ft. below; on the S. its sides 
sloped down more gradually to even a greater 
depth ; on the W. the Tyropeon valley—not, as 
now, filled up with débris—was some 300 ft. below 
it; only on the N. was the approach easier, 
though even here, according to Guthe’s excavations, 
there was a natural barrier, consisting of a de- 
pression in the rock, some 30-50 yards wide, and 
12 deep. The area thus indicated would include, 
moreover, the one natural spring in Jerusalem, 
Gihon.§ The situation of this stronghold thus 
readily explains its long resistance to the Israel- 
ites. In the end, however, in spite of the taunting 
words in which its inhabitants defied their assail- 


* Letters 180, 181, 183, 185 in Winckler’s edition (Nos. 254, 
224, 256, 233, in Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters, 1898). 

+ Jebusi in Jos 1816.28 (AV) is nothing but an anomalous 
reproduction of the form of the Heb. gentilic adj.: it is altered 
in RV to the usual Jebusite. 

t Not, ag many maps, following a tradition which does not 
reach back beyond the 4th cent. A.D., incorrectly exhibit, the 
western hill: see Zion; and cf. W. R. Smith, Enc. Brit.9 s.v, 
JERUSALEM, p. 639; Guthe, ZDPV, 1883, p. 271ff.: Miihlau in 
Riehm’s HWB2 i, 695, 698f., and s.v. ZIon; Stade, Gesch. i. 
267, 315f.; O. W. Wilson in Smith, DB2 p. 1650f.; Ryle on 
Neh 315, On the top of the hill (N. of the ‘city of David’) was 
built afterwards the Temple, with the royal Palace immedi- 
ately contiguous to it on the S.: ‘Ophel’ was the bulging 
mountain side, S. of the ‘city of David.’ 

§ Cf. the plan in Stade’s Geschichte, i. p. 268. 


ants to enter it, it was taken by David (2S 5*9), 
—if an addition found only in the text of 1 Ch 11° 
is to be trusted, through the prowess of Joab; 
and received the name which perpetuated to after- 
ages the memory of the monarch’s success. The 
position of the Jebusite stronghold is further 
alluded to in Jos 15% 1818, where it is said that the 
(North) border of Judah and the (South) border 
of Benjamin passed along the valley of the son of 
Hinnom (whether this be the valley on the S. or the 
S.E. of Zion) to the south shoulder—z.e. the pro- 
jecting mountain-side—of the Jebusite,—in exact 
agreement with the situation as defined above ; it 
lay thus, according to these passages (P), just 
within the territory of Benjamin. This position 
of Jerusalem, so close to the border-line separating 
the two tribes, explains the variation observable 
between Jos 15 (‘the Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem to this day’) and 
Jg 1 (‘the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem to this day’) ; see JERUSA- 
LEM. Of the earlier history of Jerusalem, it will 
be sufficient here to say that its king, Adoni-zedek, 
is described as being defeated and slain by the 
Israelites (Jos 10? 26; cf. 12); but nothing is said 
here about the city being taken: the statement in 
Jg 18 that the children of Judah took it and burnt 
it, can be reconciled with v.74 (Jos 15%) only by 
very artificial suppositions ; and the verse is in 
all probability a gloss, due to a misunderstanding 
of v.”> (see Moore, ad loc.). 

The only Jebusite mentioned expressly by name 
is ARAUNAH, the owner of the threshing-floor on 
the top of ‘ Zion,’ which was bought by David for 
the purpose of building an altar to J” (2S 2476. 18.2 ; 
cf. 1 Ch 2115 18. 26. 28 991, 2 Ch 31); but it is reason- 
able to suppose that Adoni-zedek (Jos 101 etc.), if 
not Adoni-bezek as well (Jg 1°; see v.74, and cf. 
Moore), was Jebusite likewise. How, or when, 
the Jebusites obtained possession of their strong- 
hold, we do not know: in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters (c. B.C. 1400), Abdichéba is ruler of ‘the 
land (or district) of the city of Jerusalem’; but, 
though allusion is made to the political action 
taken by the ‘city’ and ‘country’ governed by 
Abdichéba, the name of the inhabitants is not 
stated. Nor do our data enable us to determine 
with certainty the racial affinities of the Jebusites ; 
though their position, and the Semitic name A doni- 
zedek (‘Zedek is my lord’), would lead naturally 
to the inference that they were a sub-tribe of the 
Canaanites. In Jos 10° (ef. vv.t:% 2) Adoni-zedek 
is called a ‘king of the Amorites’; but, in view of 
the manner in which ‘ Amorite’ is used in E (like 
‘Canaanite’ in J) as a general designation of the 
pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the statement as to the 
distinctive nationality of his subjects: there were 
at least no Amorites 8. of Pheenicia in the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters.* 

The Jebusites are frequently mentioned in the 
rhetorical enumerations of the nations of Canaan, 
whom the Israelites were to dispossess (or had 
dispossessed), as Gn 157, Ex 3°17 135, Jos 113 (cf. 
Nu _ 13%); in these lists, perhaps on account of 
their being numerically the smallest, they hold 
nearly always the last place. The buildings of 
David on the ‘ Millo’ (2S 5%), and still more the 
temple and palaces constructed by Solomon, must 
have greatly altered the appearance of Zion ; and 
few of its former Jebusite possessors can have 
remained there. The narrative of 2S 24 shows, 
however, that David treated his conquered foes 
with consideration. According to 1K 9%, the 
Jebusites, with other Canaanite races, were reduced 
by Solomon to serfdom, and made liable to forced 
service (tay 0b ndpn). In Zec 97, where the future 

* Petrie, Syria and Egypt, p. 136f. 


JECHILIAH 


incorporation of the Philistines in the kingdom of 
God is promised, either (Wellh., Now.) Jebusite is 
an archaistic expression for Jerusalemite, or (Ew.) 
the allusion is to the Jebusites of old, who were 
incorporated into Judah by David,—‘and he also 
shall be a remnant for our God, and he shall be as 
a clan-leader [or, a clan, 4>x] in Judah, and Ekron 
as a Jebusite.’ S. R. DRIVER. 


JECHILIAH (> Kethibh, m2) Keré as in 2 K 
15, Jecoliah; LXX, B Xaaid, A "lexehid; Vulg. 
Techelia).—The mother of king Uzziah, 2 Ch 26%. 


JECHONIAS (‘Iexovias).—4. The Gr. form of the 
name of king JECONIAH, employed by the English 
translators in the books rendered from the Greek, 
Ad. Est 114, Bar 1:9; called in Mt 1" Jechoniah. 
2. 1 Es 8° (LXX ®), In Ezr 10? SHECANIAH. 


JECOLIAH.—See JECHILIAH. 
JECONIAH.—See JEHOIACHIN. 


JECONIAS (‘Iexovlas).—1. One of the captains over 
thousands (x:Alapxor) in the time of Josiah, 1 Es 19; 
in 2 Ch 359 called CONANIAH. 2 RVm of 1 Es 1%. 
See JEHOAHAZ 2. 


JEDAIAH.—1. (7:1) A priestly family, 1 Ch 9° 
247, Ezr 26, Neh 799 1110 1987.19.21 9, (same Heb.) 
One of the exiles sent from Babylon with gifts of 
gold and silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
Zec 6-14, LXX does not treat J. here as a proper 
name, reading 7p (rots) émeyywkérwy (-Koowv) abrhy. 
3. (a:2:) A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4°”. 4. (same Heb.) 
One of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3%, See GENEALOGY. 


JEDDU (B“Ieddos, A *Edd0s), 1 Es 5%4,—In Ezr 2°6 
JEDAIAH. 


JEDEUS (’Iedaios), 1 Es 9°°.—In Ezr 1029 ADATAH. 


JEDIAEL (bxy-1:).—4. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 7%1%1, 2, One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11*, probably identical with the Manassite of 
12, 3. The eponym of a family of Korahite 
porters, 1 Ch 26%. See GENEALOGY. 


JEDIDAH (a7: ‘darling’; B ’Iedeia, A ’Hdcd4).— 
Daughter of Adaiah of Bozkath, and mother of 
Josiah, king of Judah (2 K 223), 


JEDIDIAH (711 ‘ beloved of J”; ef. Sab. bx; 
B "Idedel, A Hiedidid).—The name given to Solomon 
by the prophet Nathan, 2S 12% ‘for the Lorp’s 
sake’ (ma W2y2). See SOLOMON. 


JEDUTHUN (pm, pny [in Kethibh of Ps 39! 77}, 
Neh 11, 1 Ch 168 part], LXX 1dcdovr, 1d:0dy, etc.). 
—The eponym of one of the three guilds which, 
acc. to the Chronicler, conducted the musical 
service of the temple from the time of David 
downwards. The name does not occur in the books 
of Sam. or Kings or in any pre-exilic document. 
Not only so, but the earliest of the post-exilic 
writers know of only the Asaphites as singers 
(Neh 7“, Ezr 2%), There is indeed mention in 
Neh 11” of descendants of J. who discharged 
this function, but in this passage we have not the 
original memoirs of Nehemiah, and the reference 
is wanting in the LXX. The Chronicler makes J. 
like Asaph, a contemporary of David, and gives 
him the title of ‘the king’s seer’ (2 Ch 35%). While 
in 1 Ch 16% 25% etc. the three guilds of temple 
musicians are named after Heman, Asaph, and 
Jeduthun, there are other passages where the 
third name in the list is Ethan (1 Ch 6* 15” ete.). 
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The two names are often assumed to be alternative 
designations of one and the same singer. It may 
be so, but there are circumstances which render 
this explanation less satisfactory than it appears 
at first sight. Reasonable doubts have even been 
expressed whether J. was originally a proper name 
at all. The word occurs in the title of three 
psalms (39. 62. 77). In the first of these (unless 5 
be a scribal error for Sy) pnrv> may be in apposi- 
tion with ny3?2 (giving the sense of ‘to the chief 
musician, namely to J.’), but in Ps 62 and 77 
the reading is pnnv-oy (LXX vréep Ididovv) ‘upon J.’ 
(which, after the analogy of similar expressions in 
the headings of the Pss, most probably means ‘upon 
an instrument named J.’), or as in RV ‘after the 
manner of J.’ (where the last word would be the 
name of a tune or the opening word of a song). 
The whole subject of Heb. musical terms is so 
involved in obscurity that it is impossible to reach 
any certain conclusion. Seeing that the Sept. 
translators found many of these terms unintel- 
ligible, there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the Chronicler writing about the 
same date (c. B.C. 250) adopted an interpretation 
which took J. for a proper name, and that he 
transformed it, like the more familiar Heman and 
Ethan (which see), into the eponym of a Levitical 
choir. See Music. 


LiteRATURE.—Graf, Ges. B. d. AT 223, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 143n.; Kautzsch, Heil. Sch. d. AT 715n.; Cheyne, 
Or. of Psalter, 101, 111; Ewald, Psalms, Eng. tr. i. 44; Kuenen, 
Rel. of Isr. ii. 204; Wellhausen, Gesch. 152n.; Schitirer, HJP 
IL. i, 225; Koberle, Tempelsiingerim AT. J, A, SELBIE. 


JEELI (A IenXi, B Tenet), 1 Es 5°°.—In Ezr 2°6 
JAALAH, Neh 7°8 JAALA. 


JEELUS (B ’Ién\os, A ’Ie7d), 1 Es 8°? (LXX ®),— 
In Ezr 10? JEHIEL. 


JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (spray 12, Aram. =‘ cairn 
of witness,’ LXX Bovvds udprus, DE [fs] wapruplas). 
—The name said to have been given by Laban to 
the cairn erected on the occasion of the compact 
between him and Jacob, Gn 3147. See GALEED. 
The same Aram. root occurs in Job 16” (ay ‘my 
witness’). On the substitution of » for 0 see Dill- 
mann’s note on this last passage. 


JEHDEIAH (37797) ‘may J” give joy’ !).—4. The 
eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 24. 2. An 
officer of David, 1 Ch 27°°. See GENEALOGY. 


JEHEZKEL (5xpin: ‘God strengtheneth,’ the 
same name as Hzekiel).—A priest, the head of the 
20th (in LXX, B, the 19th) course, 1 Ch 24'°, 


JEHIAH (7m ‘may J” live’!).—The name of a 
Levitical family, 1 Ch 15%. See GENEALOGY. 

JEHIEL (5y"n ‘ may El live’ !).—4. One of David’s 
chief musicians, 1 Ch 15!8- 20 165. 2. A chief of the 
Levites, 1 Ch 238 298. 3. Jehiel the son of Hach- 
moni was ‘ with (=tutor of?) the king’s sons,’ 1 Ch 
27, 4 One of Jehoshaphat’s sons, 2 Ch 21’. 
5. One of Hezekiah’s ‘overseers,’ 2 Ch 31%. 6. A 
ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s reign, 2 Ch 35%. 
7. The father of Obadiah, a returned exile, Ezr 8°, 
called in 1 Es 8* Jezelus. 8. Father of Shecaniah, 
Ezr 102, called in 1 Es 8% Jeelus, perhaps identical 
with 9. One of those who had married foreign 
wives, Ezr 10%, called in 1 Es 9” Jezrielus. 10. A 
riest of the sons of Harim who had married a 
oreign wife, Ezr 10”, called in 1 Es 9” Hiereel. 
See GENEALOGY. 
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JEHIELI (-bym).— A patronymic from JEHIEL 
No. 2, 1 Ch 26?)- 22 (cf. 23° 298). 


JEHIZKIAH (impim ‘J” strengtheneth’).— An 
Ephraimite, in the time of Ahaz and Pekah, who 
supported the prophet Oded in opposing the bring- 
ing of Judean captives to Samaria, 2 Ch 28128. , 


JEHOADDAH (a2y\m, possibly ‘J” hath deposed 
or hath numbered’).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
8%, See JARAH. 


JEHOADDAN (jay\m 2 Chr 251 and, as vocalized, 
2K 14%. The consonants of the text in 2K 14? 
give the form Jehoaddin [so RV]; 117").—A lady of 
Jerusalem, mother of Amaziah king of Judah. 


JEHOAHAZ (inxim, or Joahaz inxv 2 K 141, 2 Ch 
348 3624 <J” hath grasped ’).—4. King of Israel, 
son of Jehu. His reign of seventeen years necessi- 
tates in 2 K 131 the reading ‘one and twentieth’ 
(Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 5), or in v.” ‘thirty-ninth’ 
(Aldine LXX, and Thenius). The inroads of 
Hazael of Damascus, which Jehu could not resist 
(2 K 10*), crushed Jehoahaz. The straits to which 
he was reduced by the Syrians (2 K 137% 14% 27) 
led by the young prince Benhadad (13% 4) imply 
that the terrible anticipations of Elisha (2 K 8) 
were being realized. These calamities were accom- 
panied by a revival of the Asherah worship of 
Ahab (13°, ef. 1K 16%). Nevertheless, at the 
king’s prayer, J” promised Israel ‘a saviour’ (cf. 
Jg 3° etc.), a promise not fulfilled in this reign 
(as Jos. Ané. IX. viii. 5, see v.”?), but in the vic- 
tories of Joash and Jeroboam Il. (2 K 13% 147), 
unless we suppose an allusion to the Assyrian 
king Ramm{én-nirari who captured and plundered 
Damascus about this time (see Schrader, COT i. 
207). 

2. King of Judah (Joachaz or Jeconias, 1 Es 1%; 
Zarakes, 1 Es 1, see QPB). The name Shallum, 
found in Jer 224, 1 Ch 34, may poeyly be signifi- 
cant, ‘to whom it is requited ’ (Keil), or may con- 
tain an allusion to the unfortunate king of Israel, 
2 K 15 (Bertheau), but more probably it was his 
original name, exchanged on his accession for one 
of better omen. He was the third son of Josiah 
(2 K 23%. 86 9418), his position in 1 Ch 3% being due 
to his insignificance. Although a bad man, dcoeBys 
kat pwapds Tov tpdmov, ‘impious and impure’ (Jos. 
Ant. X. v. 2), he must have been a popular prince, 
since the people made him king in preference to his 
elder brother. He was anointed—a ceremony speci- 
fied only in the case of a new dynasty or a disputed 
succession. Even the prophets Jeremiah (221-12) 
and Ezekiel (19?) speak of him with sympathy 
and regret. After iis victory at Megiddo it is 
likely that Necho resumed his march on the 
Euphrates, and sent a detachment to Jerusalem 
to bring J. to Riblah, whence he was carried 
a prisoner to Egypt when Necho returned, after 
having reduced ahr west of the Euphrates. 
2 Ch 36° might imply that Necho visited Jerusalem 
in person when deposing Jehoahaz. This is un- 
likely; but he robably did so on his return 
journey (see Rawlinson’s note on Herodotus, ii. 
159). 

3.=AHAZIAH of Judah, 2 Ch 2127 2523, 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOASH or JOASH (vxim, vx, vy 2 Ch 241 
‘J’ is strong,’ or ‘J” hath bestowed’ *).—4. King 
of Judah (2K 11. 12, 2 Ch 221-94). ‘A year-old 
infant when hidden by his aunt in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm, Jos. Ant. IX. vii. 1) from his 
unnatural grandmother, J. was but seven when 
placed on the throne of his ancestors (see ATHALIAH 


* See on this name and on ‘Josiah’ a paper by Hommel in 
Expos. Times, viii. (1897) p. 562. 


and JEHOIADA). It is sufficient here to observe 
that the significance of his coronation, as the 
revival of David’s line, was emphasized, not only 
by the employment of David’s dedicated armoury, 
but by a ceremonial of which there is no previous 
record, the investiture of the king with the ayes 
insionia, ‘the crown and the bracelets’ (so Wellh 
reading nvysn instead of nnyn ‘testimony,’ cf. 28 
1; Jerome [Qu. Heb. on 2 Ch 23") says ‘ phylac- 
teries are meant, on which were written the ten com- 
mandments’). The covenant was renewed, not only 
between God and the nation, but between the people 
and the king (Ch omits), and,moreover, J ehoias atook 
steps to secure the continuance of the Davidic stock 
(2 Ch 24’). The death of Athaliah was followed by 
a reaction against the Baal worship which she had 
fostered ; and the temple, which had been ‘ broken 
up’ during her reign (2 Ch 247), naturally became 
the object of the young king’s pious care. The 
account in Kings of the raising of money for this 
purpose seems to have presented great difficulties 
to the Chronicler. At this period the commutation 
of sacrifices by a money payment appears to have 
been common (2 K 12"), and the money was paid to 
the priests directly, to each man by his patrons 
(‘acquaintance’). The king directed that the 
priests should see to the necessary repairs, and 
should devote to this purpose (a) the money paid 
for the redemption of personal vows (Lv 27”), and 
(8) all voluntary offerings in coin. [Ch substitutes 
the half shekel tax of Ex 3016, while AV and 
RVm of 2 K 124, supported by Targ., Rashi, etc., 
imply that this was a third source of revenue]. 
The priests [Ch ‘ Levites’], however, with Jehoiada 
at their head, ignored the king’s order; possibly 
from poverty, as the temple was then only one 
of many sanctuaries (2 K 12%). At last, in the 
28rd year of the reign, the business was, with 
their consent, taken out of their hands. Jehoiada 
[Ch ‘the king’] placed a money chest ‘ beside the 
altar’ (so Josephus) [Ch ‘ without at the gate’], 
into which the priests that kept the door (cf. 22 
2518) [Ch ‘all the princes and all the people’] cast 
the a re monies. The money was counted by 
the king’s scribe and the high priest [Ch ‘chief 
priest’s officer’], and according to Kings was de- 
voted solely to the repair of the fabric, whereas Ch 
asserts that ‘of the rest were made vessels for the 
house of the Lord,’ thus directly contradictin 

2 K 12, The Chronicler now records the crimina 
weakness of J. in yielding to the idolatrous ten- 
dencies of the princes, and his base ingratitude 
as shown in the murder of Zechariah, the son of 
those to whom he owed his life and crown. There 
is nothing of this in Kings. There is indeed in 
2K 12? a hint at a deterioration in J.’s character 
after the death of Jehoiada (denied by Ewald, who 
renders ‘wherein’ ‘because,’ HJ iv. 187 n. 1); 
but, on the other hand, he is ranked in 2K with 
Amaziah (14°), Uzziah (15°), and Jotham (15*4) as one 
who ‘did right in the eyes of the Lord, yet not 
like David’; the shortcoming in each case being 
apparently that ‘the high places were not taken 
away.’ However, the reference to the murder of 
Zechariah in.Mt 23°, Lk 11°, seems to guarantee 
that the ee is not inserted merely to give a 
moral reason for the calamities of Jehoash. The 
Syrian invasion which followed [Ch immediately] 
is naturally represented in Ch as a special judg- 
ment on J. and the guilty princes, whereas in 
Kings it is implied that Hazael (not mentioned in 
Ch) did not actually take Jerusalem, but was 
bought off by an immense bribe. In any case the 
invasion was a severe national humiliation, which 
must have caused much discontent, and this found 
vent in the murder of J. by two of his servants in 
the fortress on Mt. Zion. ‘The Chronicler heightens 
the infamy of his end by adding that he was ‘in 
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great diseases,’ that they ‘slew him on his bed,’ 


that he was not buried in the royal sepulchres, and 
that the mothers of the assassins were of the 
two aceursed nations of Moab and Ammon (see 
Dt 23°). Jerome (Qu. Heb., ad loc.) notes that ‘this 
is said to emphasize the wickedness of the Israel- 
ites who were unwilling to avenge God’s priest.’ 

2. King of Israel, son of Jehoahaz. The brief 
epitome of his reign (2 K 131-13) merely adds to 
the inevitable condemnation of his national wor- 
ship an allusion to his defeat of Judah. But we 
derive a much more favourable impression of him 
from the close of the Acts of Elisha (2 K 13+), 
and from the history of Amaziah of Judah, 2 K 
148-16 (—2 Ch 2517-4), where the formula of con- 
clusion is repeated from 13-18, In J. was partially 
fulfilled (13%) the promise (13* 5) of a saviour from 
Syria, a promise repeated in the double symbolical 
prophecy of Elisha to the somewhat irresponsive 
king (1318); and when we remember the abject 
condition into which Israel had fallen in the 
previous reign, it will be evident that J. must 
have been one of the greatest rulers of the north- 
ern kingdom. The hiring by Amaziah of Judah 
of 100,000 soldiers of Israel, during this reign 
(2 Ch 25°), would indicate that all fear of Syria 
had been taken away. ‘His might’ was shown 
also in the thoroughness with which he followed 
up his victory at Bethshemesh, by breaking down 
the wall of Jerusalem on the weakest side. His 
natural disposition seems to have been good (so 
Jos. Ané. IX. viii. 6). There was a wholehearted- 
ness in the burst of grief over the dying prophet ; 
there was a pious recognition of the true source 
of Israel’s strength in the words (134) which re- 
echoed Elisha’s own apostrophe to the ascending 
Elijah (2!*); and even the sarcastic fable in which 
he replied to Amaziah’s gratuitous challenge was 
dictated not more by pride than by magnanimity. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOHANAN (j:nim ‘J’ hath been gracious ’).— 
1. 1 Ch 26° a Korahite doorkeeper in David’s time. 
2. 2Ch 17% one of Jehoshaphat’s five captains. 
Possibly father of Ishmael, who held a similar post 
at the accession of Jehoash, 2 Ch 231. 3. Ezr 10° 
(JONAS, 1 Es 9!; JOHANAN, Neh 12723; JONATHAN, 
Neh 12") high priest. He is called son of Eliashib 
Ezr 10°, Neh 12%, but was probably his grandson, 
Joiada being his father (Neh 10} 123)" Elis) bob 
priesthood is noted as an epoch until which the 
heads of the Levitical families were registered in 
‘the book of the Chronicles’ (Neh 12”); hence 
presumably down to the close of the 5th cent. B.C. 
(H. E. Ryle, in Zoc.). 4. Ezr 10 (=JOANNES, 1 Es 
9) an Israelite, one of those who ‘had taken 
strange wives.’ 5. Neh 618, son of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Nehemiah’s adversary. 6. Neh 128 a 
priest, representative of the course of Amariah, in 
the days of Joiakim. 7. Neh 12 a priest present 
at the dedication of the walls. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOIACHIN (pain 8 times, yn Jer , 52%}, 
pov Ezk 1?; Jeconiah 732: 5 times, m3) Jer 27” 
[Kethibh], 1332: Jer 241; Coniah 39333 Jer 22% 8 371; “J” 
appointeth ?; called Joakim, 1 Es 1% ; Jechonias, Bar 
1-9; Jechoniah, Mt 12: }*).—King of Judah, son of 
Jehoiakim. Ewald conjectures that his original 
name was Coniah, exchanged for Jehoiachin on his 
accession ; Keil more probably ascribes the varia- 
tion to ‘popular twisting and contracting of the 
longer name.’ He reigned three months; the 
additional 10 days given in 2 Ch 36° 1 Es 1* being 
probably due to the accidental shifting in the text 
of ‘ten’ from his age at accession, which in Ch is 
eight instead of eighteen. Both readings are found 
in 1 Es 1“. Upon J., as upon Louis xvI. of France, 
descended the full force of the divine vengeance 
incurred by previous generations. In another age 


he might have been ‘the signet upon J”’s right 
hand’ (Jer 22%). He was scarcely on the throne 
when the Chaldean forces, which had been ravag- 
ing Judea, were joined by Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
and closed around Jerusalem, and J. surrendered 
at discretion. Jos. (Ant. X. vii. 1) asserts that 
Nebuchadnezzar had made J. king, after slaying 
his father ; and that almost immediately afterwards, 
fearing that he might prove disloyal, he returned 
to depose him. This is both intrinsically unlikely, 
and is quite unsupported by the biblical narrative. 
From the prominent position given to the queen- 
mother Nehushta in 2 K 248, Jer 1318 2276 29, it is 
reasonable to infer that she exercised more than 
ordinary influence, and it was possibly at her 
suggestion thatJ. capitulated. Jos. (Ant. X. vii. 1) 
attributes it to ‘his gentle and just disposition ; 
he did not desire to see the city endangered on 
his account’ (cf. Ant. X. xi. 2); and in BJ VI. 
ii. 1 he describes how at the last siege he himself 
appealed to John of Giscala to ‘follow the example 
of J. who... did undergo a voluntary captivity 
. . . that he might not deliver up this sanctuary 
to the enemy, and see the house of God in flames; 
wherefore among all the Jews a sacred discourse 
celebrates him, and memory for ever flowing fresh 
hands him down immortal to posterity.’ Among 
moderns, Ewald also takes a favourable view of 
his character, influenced by the theory that J. is 
the royal exile of Ps 84°, and therefore author of 
that Ps, as well as of Pss 42. 48. But such a view 
seems irreconcilable with the tone of Jer 2274-30, 
as well as with the unqualified condemnation in 
2 K 24°, 2Ch 36°, 1 Es1#. The favourable language 
of Jer 24°” refers to the captives generally. On 
the other hand, in Ezk 19*-° the life of Jehoiakim 
and the fate of his son are fused into one ideal 
picture ; and justly, for J. had no distinct political 
existence. The arm of Babylon raised to strike 
his father fell on him, and fulfilled the prophecy 
against Jehoiakim (Jer 36°°), ‘He shall have none 
to sit upon the throne of David.’ Conversely in 
Mt 1" the two reigns are included under‘ Jechoniah,’ 
the less important name being chosen as marking 
more distinctly the epoch of the Captivity (cf. 1 Ch 
316, 2 Ch 361°, where Zedekiah is brother of J.). It 
is not merely a confusion arising from the identi- 
fication of the names in LXX and Josephus. 

With the fall of Jerusalem, B.C. 597, the Cap- 
tivity began. Captives had been taken from the 
country before this, Jer 13, and possibly still 
earlier (Dn 1°, Berosus in Jos. c. Apion, i. 19), but 
this marks an epoch, and from it Ezekiel dates his 
prophecies (‘our captivity,’ Ezk 40'). The flower 
of the nation and the treasures of the temple were 
carried off to Babylon. By a comparison of 2K 
2414-16 with Jer 52% (LXX om. Jer 5275-89) we may 
infer that the captives included 7000 ‘men of 
might,’ 3023 of the upper classes (Jos. Ant. X. vi. 
3), and 1000 craftsmen. The king himself is styled 
emphatically ‘the captive’ (1 Ch 3” RV), and 
seems to have been kept in rigorous imprisonment 
for 37 years. Evil-Merodach began his reign with 
an act of gracious clemency by releasing J., now 
about 55 years old. The historian (2 K 257°, Jer 
5251-84) dwells with evident pleasure on the marks 
of respect thenceforth shown to the captive prince, 
in whose person the Jewish exiles felt their nation 
honoured. The long imprisonment of J. proves, 
if that were necessary, the unhistorical character 
of the notices of him in Bar 1** and in the History 
of Susanna, assuming that Hippolytus and others 
are right in identifying him with Joakim, Susanna’s 
husband. f 

Needless difficulty has been raised over the 
question of J.’s children (implied 1 Ch 3”, Bar 1%, 
Mt 1). Whatever be the truth as to the parent- 
age of Shealtiel, the very prophecy which is alleged 
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to prove his childlessness (Jer 2275-*°) mentions his 
seed twice. Like Ezk 21%, it is a declaration of 
the abrogation of the temporal power of David’s 
line. It explains in what sense he was to be 
‘childless’ (LXX éxxjpuxroy, ‘ proscribed’), ‘for no 
man of his seed shall prosper,’ words surely un- 
meaning if he had no seed at all. According to 
the Mishna (Middéth 2), one of the 13 gates of 
the court of the priests, on the north side, was 
called the gate of Jeconiah, because he went out 
by it when going into captivity. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOIADA (yw ‘J” knoweth’).—1. Father of 
the famous Benaiah, captain of David’s bodyguard, 
who is scarcely ever mentioned without the addi- 
tion of his father’s name. J. was a native of 
Kabzeel (2 S 23”, 1 Ch 11”),‘ a town of Judah in the 
South’ (Jos 152), In] Ch275AV we read: ‘Benaiah 
the son of J., a chief priest.’ Stanley (Jewish 
Ch. Lect. 36) deduces from this that in David’s 
time there were three rival high priests, namely, 
Zadok, Abiathar, and J. However, in RV (‘the 
priest, chief’) ‘chief’ refers to Benaiah (so Targ.) 
as in v.°, and ‘the priest’ may be referred directly 
to Benaiah (so LXX, Vulg., Jos. Ant. VI. xii. 4, B. 6 
iepeds T™ yéver) or to J. (so Targ.). The latter is 
supported by 1 Ch 12”, where, among those who 
came to David to Hebron, is ‘J. the leader of the 
house of Aaron’ (tribe of Levi, Jos. Ané. VI. ii. 2). 
It is not a serious objection that Kabzeel is not 
reckoned among the priestly cities in Jos21, RVm 
of 1 Ch 275 ‘chief minister’ is certainly wrong, 
being based on the Chronicler’s alterations of the 
text in 2 § 8!8 20%, where the term j75 is applied 
to persons who, in his estimation, were not quali- 
fied to exercise priestly functions. In 1 Ch 27% 
among David’s counsellors is reckoned ‘J. son of 
Benaiah,’ but we should probably read with 
Bertheau and Graf, ‘Benaiah son of J.? 2. High 
priest (the first who is so styled 2K 121°) in the 
reigns of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and Jehoash. His 
marriage with the princess Jehosheba—the only 
recorded instance of such a union—possibly con- 
ferred on J. a status which enabled him the better 
to carry out his designs. The careful way in which 
the deposition of Athaliah was planned, and the 
promptitude and thoroughness with which it was 
carried out, coupled with the historical importance 
of the revolution thus effected, mark J. as perhaps 
the most eminent of Aaron’s successors, not except- 
ing Eli. Like Eli he was virtually king, for his 
influence, which was necessarily paramount during 
the minority of Jehoash, was naturally exercised 
(2 K 122, 2 Ch 24?) until his death, which must 
have been quite late in the reign (2 K 12°), In 
the time of the Captivity (Jer 295) he is alluded 
to as the model of a zealous ecclesiastical ruler. 
One circumstance there is which may seem to 
modify this conception of him. He was not as 
eager about the restoration of the temple fabric 
as was the king; in fact he received a rebuke for 
his slackness (2 K 12’, 2 Ch 24°), Josephus (Ant. 
IX. viii. 2) attributes the high priest’s supineness 
to his consciousness of the unpopularity of the 
proposed tax, but more probably it was due to the 
impossibility of reforming a close corporation, such 
as that of the temple priests, even by such a chief 
as J.3 es coaly when the numerous local sanctu- 
aries, still thought legal, diminished their revenues. 
Ace. to 2 Ch 2415. 16 J. lived to the age of 130, and 
received the unique distinction of burial in the royal 
sepulchres, ‘because he had done good in Israel, 
both toward God and toward his house.’ See 
ATHALIAH, JEHOASH. N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHOIAKIM (opm, op, orp J” raiseth up’; 
Joakim, 1 Es 1% %-%, See Q@PB, Bar 13), — 
King of Judah, second son of Josiah (1Ch 3%), 
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The circumstances under which this prince 
succeeded to the throne were the first and most 
significant indication of the long period of igno- 
minious subjection ushered in by the defeat of 
Josiah by Necho at Megiddo, B.c. 609 or 610. 
Necho emphasized the new condition of things by 
deposing the popular Jehoahaz in favour of his 
Siler brother, at the same time imposing on the 
latter a new name, Jehoiakim, in place of Eliakim. 
The substitution of the sacred title Jah for the 
ambiguous El was probably suggested by the 
young prince himself; yet the change of name 
was, none the less, a token of vassalage (cf. 
2 K 2417), The direct history of this reign is 
briefly summed up in 2 K 23%-257, 2 Ch 36*°; but 
considerable light is thrown upon it by the 
writings of the contemporary prophets Jeremiah 
and Habakkuk (see Jer 7-9. 107” 14-17% 18-20. 
2218-19 95, 26. 35. 36. 45-46 47. 49). 

At no previous epoch was Judah in a more 
helpless condition of religious and moral decay. 
The one visible result of Josiah’s reformation was 
that the temple and the Law were regarded as a 
palladium, and that the Levitical worship was 
accurately observed (Jer 74 71 8§18%). But with 
the death of the good king all the eld abominable 
idolatries returned in f force, and under the 
highest patronage, both of the king and the 
princes, who from this time forward take a large 
share of the government. Baal and Ashtoreth 
were worshipped in the very precincts of the 
temple ; the valley of Hinnom was again hideous 
with the infant sacrifices to Molech ; and from the 
city - roofs incense went up to all the host of 
heaven. Cruelty, corruption, and oppression 
flourished unchecked, for the people had ‘in their 
viciousness grown hard.’ They felt and averred 
‘there is no hope.’ Of such a nation Jehoiakim 
was the representative man. In the terrible 
denunciation (Jer 22'*1%) he is charged with 
covetousness, the shedding of innocent blood, 
oppression, and violence. All that is recorded of 
him bears this out. He erected by forced labour 
(cf. Hab 2°") a spacious palace ‘cieled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion,’ thus (Jer 22!) vying 
with Ahaz (By, cf. 2 K 16") or Ahab (A, ef. 
1 K 22°°). He relentlessly pursued and murdered, 
with marks of indignity, the prophet Uriah who 
had denounced him (Jer 267°). A similar fate was 
well-nigh shared by Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 
3675), He cut and burnt with his own hands a 
roll of divine words, similar to that the recitation 
of which caused Josiah to rend his garments 
(Jer 3672) ; and, as an instance of his covetousness, 
2K 23% specially notes that he satisfied the 
demands of his suzerain (LXX, v.%, 100 talents of 
gold, Syriac and Arabic 10 [so also certain Greek 
cursives and the Complutensian]) by a general taxa- 
tion of his subjects, not, as had been customary,from 
the treasuries of the palace or the temple. Jos. 
(Ant. X. v. 2) well sums up his character as ‘un- 
just and malignant; neither holy towards God 
nor forbearing towards man.’ Ezk 19°-°, in which 
the career of Jehoiakim and the fate of his son 
seem combined in an ideal picture, has no reference 
to his moralxqualities, unless we adopt the RVm 
of v.”, which implies a charge of lasciviousness, 
irrelevant here, though probably true in fact. 

Two matters in connexion with this reign require 
special mention—(a) the invasion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and (6) the end of Jehoiakim. 

(a) The pretensions of Egypt to the empire of 
Syria were finally crushed by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the battle of Carchemish, B.C. 605 (2 K 247). This 
battle took place in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer 25 46%), and opened up Syria to the Chal- 
deans. However, they haa not yet attacked 
Judea in Jehoiakim’s fifth year (Jer 36° * 
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‘eighth’ By, ‘fifth’ AQ). The fast then pro- 
claimed by the whole nation in the 9th month 
was possibly in view of their approach, which ee 
was not so certain that one could safely predict 
it. Carchemish is on the Euphrates, and there 
were many important places, e.g. Tyre, to be re- 
duced before the Chaldeans could reach Jerusalem. 
This being so, it is evident that there was no 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in Je- 
hoiakim’s third year as stated in Dn 14. (Seder 
Olam 25 understands this of the third year of his 
rebellion.) The date assigned in Daniel is due to 
a mistaken impression (Dn 9?) that Jeremiah had 
predicted a 70 years’ duration for the captivity of 
Judah (2 Ch 362 2#2—Ezr 1! follows Daniel); but 
the 70 years of Jer 25! 29 RV refer to the dura- 
tion of Babylonian supremacy, beginning from the 
victory at Carcnemiial Moreover, Ezekiel (1? 40!) 
reckons the captivity of Judah to begin with that 
of Jehoiachin, B.c. 597. When Nebuchadnezzar 
at last appeared before Jerusalem, it is likely 
enough that he carried off some captives (Berosus 
in Jos. Ant. X. xi. 1; Dn 1%) and some of the 
temple vessels (2 Ch 36’, Dn 1”). It is certain that 
J. submitted to him, but rebelled after three 
years, incited by the Egyptians (Josephus). Jer 
471 possibly refers to this. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had returned to Babylon, did not at first think it 
necessary to quell this revolt in person, but sent 
(2 K 24?, cf. Jer 491, Ezk 25°, Zeph 28) some of his 
own troops, assisted by bands of the surrounding 
nations, to ha Judea, not arriving himself 
until after the accession of Jehoiachin (2 K 24"), 
To this interval Jer 35 probably belongs. Now 
J. reigned eleven years, and at least a year must 
be allowed to elapse between his revolt and his 
death, so that the jist Chaldean invasion may be 
dated in his 6th or 7th year. Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 1) 
places it in the 8th year of J., thus making Judea 
independent of Egypt and Babylon alike for four 
ears; but this is at variance with his authority 
erosus, and leaves no time for the events of 
2 K 242, 
(6) The death of Jehoiakim is veiled in obscurity. 
According to the prophecy (Jer 221819 36%), his 
, dead body lay unburied outside the walls of 
Jerusalem; and this is confirmed by 2 K 24%, 
which is silent as to his burial. Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 3) 
says that Nebuchadnezzar, when admitted without 
resistance into Jerusalem by-J., slew him, and 
‘commanded him to be thrown before the walls 
without any burial,’ and took 3000 captives, in- 
cluding Ezekiel (cf. Jer 527) ; but Nebuchadnezzar 
did not arrive until after J.’s death. We may 
conjecture that J. was killed in a sally (Keil), or 
more probably assassinated by his indignant sub- 
jects. The LXX of 2 Ch 36%, which is here very 
strange, says that he was buried in the garden of 
Uzza (cf. 2K 21387), The idea that he was brought 
captive to Babylon rests on 2 Ch 36°, which is 
either a false inference from Dn 1’, or refers to an 
unfulfilled intention of Nebuchadnezzar’s on his 
jirst invasion, or to Ezk 19% ®, which, as we have 
seen, refers to Jehoiachin, although the preceding 
details refer to his father. Jerome (Qu. Heb. 
2 Ch 368) explains ‘that which was found in him’ 
(1 Es 1# ‘his uncleanness and impiety’) to refer 
to heathenish marks (forbidden Lv 1978) discovered 
on his dead body. See CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, 
vol. i. p. 588°. The legend mentioned by Thenius 
on 2 K 241 (Stanley, Jewish Ch. 40), that the name 
of the demon Chodonazer was found on his skin, is 
merely due to a MS confusion of this note with 
that on 2 Ch 36°, where Jerome explains the 
name Nabu-chodonosor. N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHOIARIB (12\7 1 Ch 91° 247, elsewhere 
Joiarib, 2 ‘J” pleadeth’; called in 1 Mac 21 


Joarib [which see]).—The name of one of the 
twenty-four courses of priests; first in David’s 
time (1 Ch 24’), but seventeenth in the time of 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12%) ‘and of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12%). The name is omitted, prob- 
ably by accident, in the list of the priests that 
“sealed to the covenant’ (Neh 10). The clan is 
mentioned among those that dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the time of Nehemiah (112°), where read 
‘Jedaiah and Joiarib’ as in the corresponding list 
1 Ch 9” (so Cappellus and H. E. Ryle). The 
Maccabees belonged to this clan (1 Mac 2!; Jos. 
Ant, XII. vi. 1), and also Josephus (Life 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud substitutes ‘Joiarib’ for 
‘ Harim’ in Ezr 2°°= Neh 7”. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHONADAB (2737: or Jonadab 2733) ‘he whom 
J” has impelled’; cf. Nedabiah and Nadad).—1. 
Son of Shimeah, David’s brother, and the friend of 
Amnon the son of David. He is described as ‘a 
very subtil man’ (rsp O37 wy), and he employed 
his ingenuity in aiding Amnon to carry out his 
intrigue against his half-sister Tamar (2S 13%), 
When, at the assassination of Amnon, an exagger- 
ated report reached the ear of David to the effect 
that Absalom had slain all the king’s sons, 
Jonadab was the first to grasp the true state of 
affairs, and to allay the king’s distress by his 
prompt report of the safety of the royal princes 
(2S 133%), Both AV and RV give his name 
uniformly as Jonadab, although in v.° the MT has 
3337 Jehonadab. 2. Son of Rechab, of the clan of 
the Kenites (1 Ch 2°), and formulator of the rules 
which bound his descendants, the Rechabites, to 
retain a nomadic life, living in tents and abstain- 
ing from the pursuit of agriculture, and especially 
from the cultivation of the vine and the use of its 
produce (Jer 35; see RECHABITES). Jehonadab 
flourished at the time when Jehu, having seized 
the throne of the Northern Kingdom, was under- 
taking the extirpation from Israel of the foreign 
worship of Baal-melkart. He appears to have 
been thoroughly in sympathy with the measures 
adopted by Jehu for the vindication of the religion 
of 3 and he exhibited his sympathy by giving his 
hand to the new king, and accompanying him in his 
chariot to witness the final destruction of the 
family of Ahab at Samaria, and the ruse by which 
the worshippers of Ba‘al were entrapped and put 
to death (2 K 10%23), Both AV and RV have 
Jonadabd in all the passages of Jer, although that 
is the reading of MT (1731) only in 35° 10-29, 

C. F. BURNEY. 

JEHONATHAN (jn3xin: ‘ J” has given’).—A more 
exact rendering of the name usually represented 
in English as Jonathan. In RV this form occurs 
twice. 1. 2Ch 178. One of the Levites sent out 
by Jehoshaphat with the book of the law to 
teach the people in the cities of Judah. 2. Neh 
121%, The head of the priestly family of She- 
maijiah in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. 
Here the longer form serves to distinguish this 
name from the shorter Jonathan=jn" in vv.! ™. 
In AV Jehonathan is found also in 1 Ch 27” of 
the son of Uzziah, who was over certain treasuries 
or storehouses in the time of David (RV Jona- 
than). H. A. WHITE. 


JEHORAM or JORAM (o7\7, nn ‘J” is exalted’). 
RV retains Joram for Jehoram, 2 K 9%*4, 

4. King of Israel. He was second son of Ahab, 
and succeeded his brother Ahaziah, 2 K 31 (on the 
interpolated date in 2 K 1!7 see AHAZIAH, No. 1). 
The compiler of Kings evidently intended to refer 
to him all the notices of the king of Israel which 
occur in the Acts of Elisha; but as Elisha sur- 
vived J. 43 years, it is possible that in some cases 
at least other kings were originally intended (so 
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Ewald, HJ iv. 87). Terrified probably by his 
brother’s fate, he began his reign by putting away 
the pillar of Baal that Ahab had made; but it is 
evident from 2 K 9” 10'8-27 that the foreign cult 
was still continued in the country, through the 
influence of Jezebel, and with the connivance of J. 
himself, whose secret disloyalty is severely ex- 
posed by Elisha (2 K 3%"). Consistently with 
this, a tone of profane sarcasm, and of scarcely 
veiled antagonism, may be detected in his use of 
the sacred name J” (2 K 31: 18 677-3, where read with 
Ewald ‘king’ 75> for ‘messenger’ 7x%D), a tone 
re-echoed by his courtiers (7*). Immediately on 
his accession J. took steps to suppress the revolt 
of Mesha, which was now a matter of two years’ 
standing. He obtained the aid of his father’s 
ally, the compliant Jehoshaphat, who may have 
desired to chastise Moab for their invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch 20). J. was entertained at Jerusalem 
(Jos. Ané. IX. iii. 1). The route chosen at the 
suggestion of the king of Judah, though not the 
most direct from Samaria, had the triple advan- 
tage of securing the co-operation and loyalty of 
Edom, avoiding the hostile Syrian and Ammonite 
territory, and attacking Moab from an unexpected 
quarter. The expedition was barren of result. 
Before Moab was reached, the army would have 
perished from thirst but for the miracle wrought 
through Elisha in deference to Jehoshaphat. The 
Moabites were routed, but were not subdued. 
The desperate man who ‘gave his firstborn for his 
transgression ’ on the wall of Kirhareseth succeeded 
thereby in disheartening the besiegers, who, it is 
obscurely hinted, felt that the wrath of God was 
roused against themselves, the indirect authors of 
so unnatural a deed, and the allies retired, having 
failed to realize any lasting advantage. Assuming 
that 2 K 4-8% belong to this reign, the following 
matters of public importance may be gleaned from 
them. Elisha claims to have interest with the 
king and the oleae of the host (41%). He gives 
information to the king of the secret plans of the 
Syrians (6°}2), A Syrian army penetrates to 
Dothan, and is led by Elisha to Samaria. He 
dissuades the king from an ungenerous impulse to 
kill them, and so procures a temporary cessation 
of the Syrian incursions (6%), Benhadad in 
person besieges Samaria; the inhabitants are re- 
duced to the horrible straits foretold Ly 26”, 
Dt 28°, and a second time the power of J” is vindi- 
cated by Elisha and the aoe raised (6%-7). This in- 
vasion may have occurred during the seven years’ 
famine foretold by Elisha 8! (alluded to 4*8), The 
visit of Naaman (5°8) should probably be placed 
after this (compare 57” 84), Notwithstanding these 
constant attacks from Syria, J. seems to have 
been a vigorous monarch (dpacripios, Jos. Ant. IX. 
ii. 2). On the death of Benhadad he deemed the 
opportunity a favourable one to renew the attempt 
to recover Ramoth-gilead at which Ahab had 
fallen. Ahaziah of Judah helped him (8% 29), and 
the town was taken (9), but in the attack J. 
received arrow wounds (Jos.) which necessitated 
his return to Jezreel, the army remaining to 
hold the town (914). No long time elapsed when 
Jehu was seen approaching Jezreel. The mysteri- 
ous non-return of his messengers excited the 
curiosity of the sick man. With all his mother’s 
vigour he roused himself, and sallied forth eager 
to hear what strange news the captain of the host 
might be bringing. The brutal reply of Jehu to 
his inquiry left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
the king had barely time to warn his royal kins- 
man of his danger when he fell, pierced by the 
arrow of Jehu, on the fatal field of Naboth. The 
curse of Elijah (1 K 21°) was beginning to find 
fulfilment. 


2. King of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat. The 
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history of his reign is contained in 2 K 8'**4, 2Ch 21. 
It opens with a chronological difficulty. He is 
said in 2 K 8’ to have begun to reign in the fifth 
year of Jehoram of Israel. A comparison of 1 K 22" 
and 2 K 3! implies that this would be two years 
before the death of Jehoshaphat. This accounts 
for the insertion ‘Jehoshaphat being then king of 
Judah,’ the spuriousness of which is strongly 
vouched (see QPB). The interpolation in 2 K 1” 
is discussed under AHAZIAHi. Those who main- 
tain the genuineness of these notes of time are 
obliged to suppose that he was twice made viceroy 
by Jehoshaphat, 7.e. in the 17th and 23rd years of 
that king’s reign. The marriage of J. with the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel had_ probably 
seemed to Jehoshaphat a masterly stroke of con- 
ciliatory policy. In the event, however, it had 
the most disastrous effect on Judah. The strong 
character of Athaliah easily influenced for evil 
both her husband and son (2 K 8%: 27), and, as 
before in the case of Abijam (1 K 154), nothing but 
the divine promise to David saved the favoured 
tribe from the ruin naturally consequent on 
corruption and idolatry. The most important 
event in this reign, and the only one recorded in 
Kings, is the fulfilment of Gn 27” in the final 
revolt of Edom, which had been, more or less, a 
dependency of Judah since David’s time (2 S 8). 
The narrative (871) of Jehoram’s attempt to recover 
Edom is obscure and probably corrupt. For ‘to 
Zair’ vys, which is otherwise unknown, Vulg. has 
‘to Seir,’ Sezra=Vyw (B Zewp, A om.). Gratz con- 
jectured ‘ Zoar’ sys, but Zoarisin Moab. 2 Ch21° 
substitutes ‘with his captains’ may. The rest of 
the verse seems to imply that J. was surrounded 
by the Edomites by night, and cut his way 
through, but with loss and discomfiture (see QPB). 
At the same time, in a different quarter, the 
South-West, Libnah revolted, possibly in con- 
nexion with the Philistine invasion (2 Ch 211 2%), 
The Chronicler, mindful of the fact that Libnah 
was a priestly city (Jos 21}%), assigns as the cause 
“because he had forsaken the Lord, the God of his 
fathers.’ The town was not permanently lost (see 
2K 198). We learn from 2 Ch 2174 that on his 
accession J. put to death amongst others his six 
brethren, to whom their father had given great 
gifts and fenced cities (cf. 2Ch 11%). The defec- 
tion to idolatry, which is implied in Kings, is 
detailed in 2 Ch 21", where he appears as a re- 
ligious persecutor. This is followed by a denuncia- 
tory letter from Elijah vv.?2%, a joint invasion by 
the Philistines and Arabians, who, if they did not 
actually capture Jerusalem (so Keil), sacked the 
palace, and carried off all his sons but one, vv.2& 17, 
The narrative concludes with his miserable and 
unregretted death, dishonourable burial, and ex- 
clusion from the royal sepulchres (contrast 2 K 84). 
A serious chronological difficulty is involved in the 
mention of Elijah’s letter to Jehoram. But for 
this statement, one would naturally infer that 
Elijah’s translation had taken place in the reignof 
Jehoshaphat. (a) Itisnarrated immediately after 
the death of Ahaziah, and so Seder Olam, xvii. 45, 
places it in the second year of Ahaziah of Israel. 
(6) Elisha kegan to exercise prophetical functions 
under Jehoshaphat, 2K 3. He does not seem to 
have done so before his master’s departure, 2 K 29-5, 
(c) 2K 3" obviously means that Elijah was no 
longer on earth. In reply it may be urged that 
there is no note of time in 2 K Y, and that it is 
placed in its present position merely to complete 
the history of Elijah. This seems more plausible 
than the suee ee of Kimchi, adopted by Keil, 
that the Lord had revealed to Elijah, before his 


translation, J.’s wickedness, and that then Elijah 
wrote this letter, which was to be sent to the king 
at the proper time ; just as Elijah himself anointed 
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Hazael and Jehu by Elisha’s instrumentality (see 
AVm). Kennicott cuts the knot by conjecturing 
‘Elisha,’ for ‘ Elijah’ in 2 Ch 21”. 
3. A priest, one of the commission appointed by 
Jehoshaphat to teach the Law, 2 Ch 17%. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
JEHOSHABEATH.—See JEHOSHEBA. 


JEHOSHAPHAT (noyim ‘J’ hath judged’). 4. 
King of Judah, son of Asa. This reign marks a 
new departure in the mutual relations of Judah 
and Israel. Hitherto there had been a standing 
feud between the two kingdoms (1 K 14% 157-16), 
but ‘J. made peace with the king of Israel’ 
(1 K 22), The immediate object of this policy 
was doubtless to enable the whole Hebrew race, 
hitherto weakened by internecine wars, to co- 
operate against their common enemies. Possibly, 
also, J. cherished a hope that the marriage of his 
heir Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab, by which the political alliance was now 
cemented, might, in the future, lead to a peaceful 
re-establishment of the kingdom of David and 
Solomon. The actual result, however, of this 
alliance with the house of Omri brought to J. 
little credit in his relations with foreign powers ; 
while at home, in the following reigns, it led toa 
recrudescence of Baal worship, and indirectly to 
the almost total extinction of the royal family of 
Judah (2 K 11, ef. 2 Ch 214-17). There is little 
told directly of J. in Kings (1 K 224%), He com- 
pleted the extirpation of the Canaanitish abomina- 
tions begun by Asa, 1 K 15". Edom was so com- 
pletely subject to him that although it had a king 
(2 K 3 passim), yet he was merely a nominee 
(‘deputy ’ 233) of the king of Judah. Hence, when 
Edom revolted in the next reign (2 K 8”), it is 
significantly said they ‘made a king over them- 
selves.’ Edom being thus a vassal state, J. 
had access to the seaport of Ezion-geber, and 
attempted to revive Solomon’s trade with Ophir 
(cf. 1 K 9?) ; but the fleet was wrecked when start- 
ing on the first voyage, and J. was so disheartened 
that he declined to enter into partnership with 
Ahaziah of Israel in order to renew the attempt. 
In 2 Ch 20** the good king’s misfortune is repre- 
sented as a punishment for his haying made a 
commercial alliance with Ahaziah; and the 
destination of the ships isnot Ophir, but Tarshish. 
Both here and in 2 Ch 9! the Chronicler mis- 
understands the term ‘ships of Tarshish.’ What- 
ever else we know from Kings about J. is found 
in the history of Israel. To the strong-willed 
monarchs of Omri’s line J. serves as a foil. 
They profited by the alliance with Judah. 
When Ahab desires to recover Ramoth-gilead, or 
Jehoram Moab, J. is ready with his set formula 
of acquiescence (1 K 224,2 K 3’). He is extremely 
scrupulous to inquire of a prophet of J”, and is not 
satisfied with an oracle which purports to come 
from Adonai (1 K 22%’, 2 K 3); yet he seems 
quite unaffected when his ally is denounced, 
whether by Micaiah or Elisha. He is even per- 
suaded to risk his own life to save that of Ahab 
(1 K 22), From the Chronicler (2 Ch 17-20) we 
learn much more respecting J.’s internal adminis- 
tration of Judah. J. begins his reign with de- 
fensive measures against Israel (1717). His early 
piety is rewarded, like that of David (1 Ch 29%) 
and Solomon (2 Ch 12”), with ‘riches and honour in 
abundance’ (175181). He then sends a commission, 
consisting of princes, Levites, and priests, to teach 
‘the book of the law of the Lord’ in the cities of 
Judah. Godliness at home is followed by peace 
abroad. The Philistines and Arabians, so trouble- 
some to Jehoram (2115), bring tribute. J. raises a 
standing army, twice as large as that of Asa 
(2 Ch 148), of over 1,160,000 men (17148). Ewald 
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thinks that this incredible number refers to the 
entire male population, but see 17!°, The Chronicler 
then (ch. 18), contrary to the plan of his work, 
gives a long extract from the history of Israel— 
Ahab’s expedition to Ramoth-gilead—because of 
the share J. took init. There are few variations 
of any interest except the needless addition in 
v.51 ‘and the Lord helped,’ ete. It was surely by 
J.’s accent, when he ‘cried out,’ that the Syrian 
captains ‘saw that he was not the king of Israel.’ 
On _ his return, J. is rebuked for ‘helping the 
wicked’ by the prophet Jehu (cf. 2 Ch 15? 167). 
He then provides for the better administration of 
justice by SppOmues local judges in every fenced 
city (19°), and two courts of appeal, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in Jerusalem, v.®, consisting of Levites, ’ 
priests, and leading nobles, presided over respect- 
ively by the high priest and ‘the ruler of the 
house of Judah’ (cf. Dt 17” 168 178), The 
Chronicler does not relate J.’s campaign with 
Jehoram of Israel against Moab (2K 3, see 
JEHORAM 1), but he gives in ch. 20 an account of a 
more complete deliverance from Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon. In this story there are two difficulties. 
(a) The inhabitants of Mt. Seir, vv.1® 22 (in v.1 read 
with Targ. ‘Edomites’ for ‘Ammonites,’ see 
RVm), are here joined with Moab against Judah, 
whereas in 2 K 3 they not only join their suzerain 
J. in his attack on Moab, but are the bitterest 
enemies of that people (2 K 3%). (6) The abject 
terror of J. at this crisis (see esp. vv.* 1") is quite 
unaccountable, if he really possessed a tithe of the 
army described in 17/4. On the other hand, 
Ewald (HJ iv. 56 n. 2) fairly argues that ‘the 
valley of Jehoshaphat’ (J1 3” 1”), which he identifies 
with the Wady Bereikut (= Beracah), implies some 
great victory of that king. He dates this event 
at the beginning of J.’s reign, and thereby 
accounts for the complete subjugation of Edom, 
implied in Kings. The prayer of J. on this 
occasion has a remarkable reference to Solomon’s 
prayer 1 K 8%-*7, and to Dt 24% 9 just as the 
speech of Jahaziel has to Ex 14%, 2, The 
recorder or chronicler in the reigns of David 
(2S 836 204, 1 Ch 18%) and Solomon (1 K 4), 3. 
One of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, 
1K 4", 4, Father of Jehu king of Israel, 2 K 
O25 28 N. ‘2 D. WHITE. 


JEHOSHAPHAT, YALLEY OF (navn: pry, coudas 
"Iwoagpdr, Vallis Josaphat).—This valley (‘émek)* is 
mentioned under the name of ‘ Jehoshaphat’ only 
by the prophet Joel (3 [Heb. 4]?). The circum- 
stances related by the prophet concerning the ‘day 
of the LORD’ are matters of theological contro- 
versy which it would be outside the scope of this 
article to enter into, but the imagery rests upon 
a geographical basis whatever may be the symbolical 
import. 

Some commentators have supposed that the name 
is only an imaginary one due to its significance, 
‘J” judgeth’ (Orelli in Strack u. Zockler, Kgf. 
Komm. on Joel, l.c.; Michaelis, Bibel fiir Unge- 
lehrten, Remarks on Joel). The name may have 
been used with reference to the remarkable victory 
of king Jehoshaphat over the united forces of the 
heathen of several nations (2 Ch 201), children of 
Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir, which resulted to 
him in a bloodless victory over his enemies, and his 
triumphant return from the valley of Blessing. 

There is no record in the Bible or Josephus as 
to the valley separating the temple mount from 
Olivet being called the valley of Jehoshaphat ; but 
early in the 4th cent. it is called so, and the name 
has continued among Christians, Jews, and sub- 

* On the possibility that this term could be applied to the 


valley of the Kidron (elsewhere always called nakal, ‘ torrent- 
valley,’ ‘wady’), see Driver’s note on Jl 32. 
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sequently Moslems, up to the present day. The 
unknown Pilgrim of Bordeaux (A.D. 333) says, ‘ For 
one going to the gate which is on the east, that 
he may ascend the Mount of Olives, there is the 
valley which is called Jehoshaphat’ ([¢in. Hieros.). 
Eusebius and Jerome (A.D. 330-400) give the same 
account (OS? 272. 89; 145. 13). Eucherius (427- 
440) says, ‘Near the wall of Jerusalem, or of the 
temple, on the east, is Geennon or the valley of 
Jehoshaphat’ (Ant. Mart. xvii. ; see also Reland, 
Pal. p. 356). Theodorus (c. 530), speaking of Jeru- 
salem, says, ‘There is the valley of Josaphat. 
There the Lord will judge the just and the sinful.’ 
Arculf (c. 680) speaks of the brook Cedron in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat (Zarly Travels, p, 4). 
Willibald (721), Bernard (867), Saewulf (1102), 
Maundeville (1322), and Maundrell (1697) all men- 
tion the valley of Jehoshaphat as lying between 
Jerusalem and Olivet (Harly Travels, p.469). Theo- 
doricus (1172) states that ‘torrens Cedron et vallis 
Josaphat’ lies between Moriah and Olivet. John 
of Wiirzburg (c. 1213) says, ‘ Prope juxta Jerusalem, 
sub Salamonis regia in accubitu in valle Josaphat 
natatoria Siloam.’ The author of Citez de Jheru- 
salem (1187) states that the valley of Josaphat is 
to the east, between Olivet and Mount Zion. See 
further, art. KIDRON (THE BROOK). 

According to modern Jewish tradition, the valley 
between the temple mount and Olivet is the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and the dearest wish of the 
Jew is to find a grave there (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290). Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 
1170) calls this valley Jehosaphat. Some of the 
Rabbins have taught that it is necessary to be 
buried in the Holy Land to obtain a share in the 
resurrection preceding the Messiah’s reign on 
earth, and that the bodies of the righteous, wher- 
ever else buried, have to roll back again under 
ground to Palestine (J. Nicholaus, de Sepult. Heb.). 

The ’Aven Shetyeh appears to have been a 
portion of rock projecting three fingers’ breadth 
above the floor of the Holy of Holies, covering a 
cavity which was regarded as the mouth of the 
‘abyss,’ reverenced as the centre and foundation 
of the world, and having the ineffable name of 
God inscribed upon it. Rabbi Schwartz (Das 
Heilige Land)identifies this stone with the Sakhrah. 
It is impossible not to suspect that these Jewish 
traditions are the origin of the sacredness which 
the Mohammedans have attached to the Sakhrah 
(PEF St, 1875-76). 

In the tract Middéth, Rabbi Elieser ben-Jacob 
said concerning the Water-gate, ‘Through it the 
water proceeded out, and in future it will issue 
from under the threshold.’ The Talmud teaches 
that there was a canal which brought water to 
the sanctuary from the fountain of Etam (Jerus. 
Yoma, iii. fol. 41 at Maim Baith Hammukdash, v. 
15). Rashi thinks Etam may have been the same 
as Nephtoah (Jos 15°). The Moslems have a de- 
scription of ‘ the day of the Lord’ which was prob- 
ably given by Mohammed as one of the first of his 
revelations, from which the following verses are 
extracted (Koran, 81) :— 

‘In the name of the all-merciful God a day 
shall come when the sun shall be shrouded and the 
stars shall fall from the heavens. 

‘When the water of the ocean shall boil, and 
the souls of the dead again be united to their 
bodies. 

‘When the heavens will pass away like a scroll, 
and hell will burn fiercely, and the joys of paradise 
will be made manifest. 

‘On that day shall every soul make known that 
which it hath performed.’ 

The day of resurrection will be preceded by 
signs and portents in heaven and earth, wars and 
tumults, a universal decay of faith, the advent of 
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Antichrist, the issuing forth of Gog and Magog to 
desolate the world. Every human being will then 
be put upon his trial as to the manner in which 
he has employed his faculties, and the good and 
evil actions of his life. The whole assembled 
multitude will have to follow Mohammed across 
the bridge al-Sirdt, as fine as the edge of a 
scimitar, which crosses the gulf of Jehennam or 
hell. Jehennam is a region fraught with all kinds 
of horrors (W. Irving, Life of Mahomet). The 
bridge al-Sirdt that will be extended on the day 
of judgment between heaven and hell is to start 
from Jerusalem, and the pilgrim is shown a 
column, built horizontally into the wall [of the 
Haram esh-Sherif], which is to form its first pier. 
The holy rock [of the H. esh-Sherif]is one of the 
rocks of paradise; it stands on a palm tree, 
beneath which flows one of the rivers of paradise. 
The Sakhrah is the centre of the world, and on the 
day of resurrection the angel Israfil will stand 
upon it to blow the last trump; beneath it is the 
source of every drop of sweet water that flows on 
the face of the earth (Besant and Palmer, Jeru- 
salem). The column called et-Tarik (de Sauley) or 
al-Sirdt (Ali Bey, Merj ed-Din, BFS part ii.) juts 
out from the east wall of the Haram esh-Sherif, 
overhanging the valley of the Kidron (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat), and on it may be seen devout 
Moslems in the early morning practising the first 
step into paradise. 

The Moslem names for the valley between the 
Haram esh-Sherif and Mount Olivet are Wddy 
Jahannum, W. Sitti Maryam (from ‘the tomb of 
the Virgin’), W. Jtshafat or Shafat (Seetzen), W. 
Jehéshéfat (Robinson), W. el-Jos. 

In addition to this valley parting Jerusalem 
from Olivet being called Jehoshaphat, the name 
also occurs in or adjacent to the valley. In the 
time of Arculf (c. 680) the tower of Jehoshaphat was 
shown in the valley near the church of St. Mary. 
In the time of Maundrell (c. 1697) the present 
so-called tomb of Jehoshaphat went by the same 
name (Larly Travels, p. 468). In Citez de Jheru- 
salem (c. 1187) there is the street of Josafas, lead- 
ing through the Josafas gate (present St. Stephen’s 
gate) into the valley of Jehoshaphat. John of 
Wiirzburg (c. 1213) also speaks of the gates of 
Josafat leading into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and of the monument. of king Josaphat ‘from 


which the valley was named.’ 
. 
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JEHOSHEBA (yavin) 2 K 11°, Jehoshabeath, 
nyawiny 2 Ch 22U “J” is an oath.’ Stanley, Jewish 
Ch., Lect. 35, compares the variants Elisheba and 
"EXioaBér).—She was daughter of Jehoram of 
Judah, but not of Athaliah, according to Jos. 
(Ant. IX. vil. 1; Jerome, Qu. Heb. on 2 Ch 21"), «On 
the death of her half-brother Ahaziah, she was 
instrumental in preserving the Davidice stock by 
concealing ‘the infant Jehoash in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm). She seems to have had 
apartments in ‘the house of the Lord,’ i.e. in the 
temple precincts ; and, according to the Chronicler, 
was wife of Jehoiada. This is the only recorded 
instance of the intermarriage of a high priest with 
a princess of the royal house, but probably it was 
no very extraordinary distinction (cf. 1 K 41+), 
See ATHALIAH, JEHOASH, JEHOIADA. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOSHUA, JEHOSHUAH.—The AV has fol- 
lowed the Geneva Bible in spelling Joshua’s name 
once (Nu 13!) Jehoshua. In 1 Ch 7” the trans- 
lators of AV have again followed the Gen. Bible, 
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but have added an h by inadvertence, giving the | name yérd’eh, ‘is seen’ (appeareth), in place of 


unique and wrong form Jehoshuah. RV has | yir’eh, ‘seeth’ (so Strack). S. R. DRIVER. 
restored Joshua in both places. 
JEHOVAH-NISSI (23 mm ‘J" is my banner’).— 
JEHOVAH.—See Gop, p. 199°. The name given by Moses to the altar he erected 


after the defeat of Amalek, Ex 17° (E). The 

JEHOVAH-JIREH (7x7) ™7).—In Gn 22 the | LXX (Kupios caragvy) pov) implies a derivation of 
name given to the place at which Abraham sacri- | the name from the root 03 ‘flee,’ the Vulg. 
ficed the ram instead of his son. The name means | (Dominus exaltatio mea) from xy} ‘lift up.’ Onkelas 
‘ J” seeth,’ z.e. (cf. 1612 ‘Thou art a God of seeing’ ; | paraphrases, ‘he prayed before God who had done 
also Ex 37, Ps 35” etc.) sees the needs of His | miracles (73) before him’; Rashi, ‘God has done 
servants, and relieves them accordingly ; but there | us here a miracle’ (03). There can be little doubt, 
is, no doubt, an allusion at the same time to the | however, that 03 here=‘ banner,’ God being con- 
sense which the same verb has in y.° ‘ God will see | sidered the centre or rallying-point of the army of 
for himself (i.e. look out, provide; so 1S 1611) | Israel, and the name of God as their battle-cry 
the lamb for a burnt-offering.’ A difficulty, how- | (cf. Ps 20%), The interpretation of v.16 (oxdy 12°32 
ever, arises in connexion with the followimg ex- | 7) is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read 03 for 
planatory clause, which is partly ambiguous, and | 5) (=ne2 ‘throne’), but this appears neither to be 
partly does not correspond, as it would be expected | necessary nor to yield a suitable sense. The 
to do, with the name to which it is HEADS : ‘so | meaning is probably either ‘J” hath sworn’ (EV), 
that it is said to-day, ayy ma 772 ‘in the mount of | or ‘I (Moses) swear’ (with hand uplifted to J’s 
J” nyy.”? The ‘mount of J”’ isa designation of | throne). See Dillmann and Kalisch, ad loc. 
the Temple-hill (Is 2? 309, Ps 24°), and the tense of J. A. SELBIE. 
‘is said’ shows that the reference is to something | JEHOVAH - SHALOM (ais mm; LXX clpiyy 
that was said habitually (cf. Gn 10°), so that thereis | Kupiov and Vulg. Domini pax imply Heb. reading 
little doubt that the clause preserves some proverb | m7 oiSy).—The name given by Gideon to the altar 
in connexion with the Temple. If the clause | he erected in Ophrah, Jg 6%. The name means 
stood by itself, it would be most naturally ren- | ‘J” is peace’ (¢.e. well-disposed), in allusion to Js 
dered ‘In the mount of J” one is seen (appears),’ | words in v.?8 ‘ Peace be unto thee.’ There appears 
t.@. men, people, appear,—the reference being to | to be no necessity to take the second noun as 
the custom of visiting the Temple at pilgrimages | genitive ‘(altar of) J” of peace,’ as in mixas mo. 
(‘ appear,’ as Ex 2317, 1S 12, Ps 84’); but thisren-| Rather is the name ‘Jehovah-shalom’ to be 
dering could only be adopted upon the supposition | compared with such names as ‘Jehovah-jireh,’ 
that the connexion with the preceding clause was | ‘Jehovah-nissi,’ ‘Jehovah-shammah,’ in all of 
of a purely. verbal nature. Other renderings are | which J” is the subject. See Moore, Judges, ad 
‘in the mount of J” it is seen’ * (i.e. provided), or | loc. J. A, SELBIE. 
‘he [J”] is seen (appears),’ or (Ew., Del., Keil, 
Dillm., Kautzsch-Socin) ‘in the mount (where) J” JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH (ny mm ‘J” is there’; 
appears’ (the sentence in this case being incom- | Kupvos éxe?).—The name to be given to the restored 
plete, as 10°).+ It is objected to the first of these | and glorified Jerusalem, Ezk 48* (cf. Is 60!** 622, 
renderings that the Niph. of 57 does not occur in | Rev 21%). ‘The prophet beheld the LORD forsake 
the sense of ‘ be provided’ ; butif ‘see’ can be used | His temple (ch. 11), and he beheld Him again 
absolutely (41**) in the sense of ‘look out,’ it does | enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it among His 
not seem impossible that ‘be seen’ might be used | people for ever. The covenant ran that He should 
similarly ; still, it is true that, if the proverb had ; be their God and they His people ; this is perfectly 
once an independent existence, this would not be | fulfilled in His presence among them. The end 
a natural or obvious sense for the verb to have. | in view from the beginning has been reached’ 
In the two other renderings, the connexion of the | (Davidson). J. A. SELBIE. 
proverb with the name ‘Jehovah-jireh’ depends 
upon the double sense of the word ‘see’: J"‘sees’| JEHOVYAH-TSIDKENU (::ip7xy ma ‘J” is our 
the needs of those who come to worship before | righteousness,’ or ‘J” our righteousness,’ Jer 23° 
Him on Zion, and then ‘is seen,’ 7.e. reveals Him- | 33!*).—In both passages (which are in fact the 
self to them by answering their prayers, and | same prophecy repeated, the latter being not found 
supplying their wants : His ‘seeing,’ in other words, | in LXX, and perhaps the insertion of a reviser) 
takes practical effect in a ‘being seen.’{ On thie |} it is the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
whole, unless the first suggestion made above be | King, who is to rule over the people on their return 
adopted, this may be said to be the best explana- | from the Captivity. If Jer 33'**% is genuine, 33” 
tion of the passage. implies that the prophet has in his mind not one 

With changes of the punctuation, other render- | single king, but a succession of kings, who would 
ings become possible, though the general sense | fulfil the theocratic idea. If the first tr. of the 
remains the same: as ‘In the mountain (173) J” | words given above is right, this will mean that 
appeareth’ § (cf. LXX, év 7G sper Kvpros SfOy) ; ‘In | under the rule of the Branch men will fully realize 
the mountain J” seeth or will see’ ("x7:" x72: so | the righteousness of J”; if the second, the title of 
Pesh. and Vulg., assimilating the verb to that in| J” must be understood as applied to the king as 
clause a). The two clauses might also be assimil- | God’s vicegerent upon earth (cf. Is 9°). To suppose 
ated by vocalizing the second element of the| that either passage definitely predicts the God 
Incarnate is to credit the prophets with the kind 


* The tense (as in ‘J” seeth’) expressing what is habitual. 


The futures of AV, RV are (as often) misleading. of foresight which our knowledge of their writings 
+ This last rend., though of course possible formally (Ges.-K. | otherwise does not justify (cf. Driver, Sermons on 
§ 1552; Day. § 25), is not, perhaps, in view of the order 77” OT, 204 ff.). F, H. Woops. 


aN), very probable (717? ANT 172 is what would be expected): 

see, however, though only after ny—which is often used without JEHOZABAD (aay © J” hath bestowed,’ cf. a3} 

a Spy ered Seog ae Mio o2 readily expressed the sense of | gnq by»723).—4, One of the servants of king Joash 

‘the time (when)’—Ps 48, Mic 52, Sigel: : 5 : Be : és 
t Cf. Delitzsch : ‘Er sah drein, in dem er sich zu sehn gab d.i. who conspired against his eee and joined in his 

thatsichlich eingriff.’ assassination, 2 K 122=2Ch 24%, 2. A Benjamite 
§ So Stade, Gesch. i. 450, who supposes the proverb to have been chief, one of Jehoshaphat’s ‘men of war,’ 2 Ch17%. 


framed originally with reference to mountains in general, as the ae : 4 
places iutiets J” was anciently worshipped, and which were often 3. The eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 26%. 
marked by theophanies. See GENEALOGY. 
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JEHOZADAK (pryin: ‘J” is righteous,’ cf. Zedekiah 
ampiy), the father of Joshua the high priest (1 Ch 
6415 (Heb. 54: 41], also in RV of Hag 1) 214.924, 
Zec 64, where LXX has ’Iwoedéx and AV Josedech). 
The name is shortened to Jozadak (p73\’) in Ezr 37-8 
52 1038, Neh 12%, It appears as Josedek (AV 
Josedec) in 1 Es 5* 48:56 6? 919 Sir 4912. See GENE- 
ALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


JEHU (for form and meaning of the name see 
next article). —4. A prophet of the Northern 
Kingdom who nce the downfall and destruc- 
tion of the dynasty of Baasha (1 K 16!7-14), The 
Chronicler introduces him as denouncing Jehosha- 
phat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Ch 19?; ef. the 
way in which Jehu’s father Hanani reproves Asa, 
2 Ch 16’). ‘The words of Jehu the son of Hanani, 
which are taken up into the Book of the Kings of 
Israel’ is cited by the Chronicler (2 Ch 20%) as an 
authority for the reign of Jehoshaphat. See art. 
CHRONICLES, vol. i. p. 394°f. 2. The king of Israel 
wh6é destroyed the dynasty of Omri. See next 
article. 3, A Judahite, the son of Obed (1 Ch 2%), 
4, A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 4). While A of the 
LXX and Luc. have Ino’, B must have [mis ?] 
read xin instead of nim, for it has ofros. 5. One of 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 12’). 


JEHU (Heb. sim, Assyr. Ja-u-a, Syriac oC, 


9 
Arab. Jdht, LXX B Elo’, A often "Inov, Lue. 
*Io’. The derivation is very uncertain. Some 
would regard it as an abbreviation of sin ‘ Jah- 
weh is he,’ just as yw = win. As a parallel, 
comp. [s}m>x).—Jehu was son of Jehoshaphat, son 
of Nimshi, but he is not infrequently designated 
simply ben-Nimshi. From his own testimony 
(2 K 9%. 26) we learn that he witnessed, in company 
with Bidkar, the judicial murder of Naboth. He 
evidently held, in conjunction with Bidkar, an 
important position in Ahab’s bodyguard,* and the 
sentence of doom pronounced by Elijah on the 
house of Ahab must on that memorable occasion 
have been carefully treasured in his memory. 
This raises an interesting question. Was Jehu 
personally known to Elijah? This seems to be 
suggested by 1K 19%, But it is quite evident 
that the Elijah narrative in this chapter proceeds 
from a different hand from that which recorded 
the episodes in 2 K 8. 9, and the redactor has 
omitted from the Elijah section the fulfilment of 
the divine commands (1 K 19-18), though the 
injunctions themselves still remain. On this 
subject see Thenius’ remarks at the end of his 
commentary on 1 K 19; Stade, Gesch. p. 540, foot- 
note; and Kittel, Gesch. der Heb, ii. 184 [Eng. 
tr. ii. 214]. 

It is not, however, our purpose to enter into the 
complex features of the narrative dealing with the 
reign of Jehu (2 K 9, 10), since this department 
belongs to the literary features of 1K and 2K 
(see art. KINGS (BOOKS OF)). This subject has been 
ably investigated by Stade in ZATW, 1885, 
p. 275 ff. It is acknowledged by critics that the 
section 2 K 91-10%’ descriptive of Jehw’s revolution 
comes from the same hand as 1 K 20. 22, 2K 3 
(Cornill), to which may be added 67720 (Driver, 
LOT® p. 195; Kittel, Gesch. ii. p. 186 [Eng. tr. 
ii. 216]). Kittel also agrees with Stade in 
attributing 10!*-!6 to a later source, a view which 
appears to the present writer well founded. 
Wallhancen further endeavours to disintegrate 
10-27 on the ground of inconsistencies (Isr. wu. Sid. 


* Bidkar and Jehu rode in a chariot along with others in 
pairs, So the Hebrew (0°79¥ 0235) should be interpreted. 
There was something exceptional in this. Usually three rode in 
a Hebrew chariot, as we find among the Hittites. See article 
Cuarior by the present writer in Black’s Bible Encyclopedia. 


Gesch?. p. 77, footnote), but his arguments are not 
convincing. 

Jehu ben-Nimshi rose to power on the crest of a 
wave of insurrectionary feeling fomented in the 
prophetic circles by the great personal influence of 
Elisha. Indeed it may even be true that he had 
already been designated as the earthly instrument 
of divine vengeance on the house of Omri by Elijah, 
and that Elisha had been commissioned by his 
illustrious predecessor to carry out. the divine 
behest of 1 K 1916 The vivid and dramatic narra- 
tive in chs. 9. 10 makes it clear that the causes 
which led to the popular discontent against the 
house of Omri were not so much connected with 
the introduction of the Phenician Baal and 
Ashtoreth worship, but rather with the high- 
handed judicial murder of Naboth (see AHAB, 
JEZEBEL, and NABOTH). Towards Phenicia Israel 
had for centuries felt a traditional friendship. It 
began with the days of David and Solomon. In 
language the two were closely akin. They ex- 
changed their commodities, and the bond which 
linked them was called by the 8th cent. prophet 
Amos ‘a covenant of brethren’ (Am 1%, but see 
Driver’s note, ad loc.), a fact well illustrated by 
the beautiful episode of Elijah and the widow of 
the Pheenician town of Zarephath (1 K 17%). 

Jehu was the commanding officer in the army of 
Jehoram, which was conducting operations against 
the Syrian army under Hazael at the important 
fortress of Ramoth-gilead, a bone of contention 
since the days of Ahab, and now held by Israel. 
The severe wounds sustained by king Jehoram 
necessitated his retirement to Jezreel. This was 
the opportunity of which Elisha and the party of 
insurrection availed themselves. One of the ‘sons 
of the prophets’ was despatched by Elisha to 
Ramoth-gilead with a flask of oil and a commission 
to take Jehu from the group of officers which 
surrounded him into an inner chamber, anoint him 
there, and instantly withdraw in flight. These 
instructions were faithfully carried out. On Jehu’s 
return to the officers’ quarters, he was eagerly 
interrogated as to the meaning of this mysterious 
visit from the frenzied * prophetic messenger. On 
learning the truth, his fellow-ofticers tore their 
mantles from their shoulders and spread them as a 
carpet for their commander on the bare steps,t+ and 
proclaimed him as king with a loud flourish of 
trumpets. The lightning rapidity of the following 
movements of Jehu, and the murderous energy with 
which he crushed every opposition, overwhelm the 
reader. He immediately proceeded to Jezreel at 
the head of a picked cavaleade, riding with Bidkar 
in his chariot. The invalided king Jehoram was 
at that time receiving a visit from his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah, at his royal residence. 
The cavalcade is descried at a distance by the 
watchman near the palace gates, who informs the 
king (cf. 28 18%). At the command of Jehoram, 
who feels uneasy at the news, a horseman is sent 
to make the inquiry, ‘Is it peace?’ The question 
was purposely ambiguous, and might be regarded 
as an inquiry respecting the progress of the cam- 
paign at the seat of war. But Jehu, with brutal 
frankness} at once makes his purpose clear, and 
compels the king’s emissary to join his retinue. 
This strange proceeding is observed in Jezreel, and 
arouses suspicion. Both the kings at once pro- 
ceed in their chariots, accompanied by their 

* The familiar ancient association of prophecy and madness is 
indicated in the Heb. y3wid (cf. Jer 2926), but it would be an 
error to regard it as a scornful epithet on the basis of Hos 97 (cf. 
18 21148), In classical Arabic the verb is employed of speech 
or writing in the special form of prophetic rhythmic prose. 

t mbynn O73 probably means the bave steps (or, perhaps, the 
midst of the flight of steps). The idiomatic phrase 073 puzzled 
the LXX, who simply transliterate it (B yopie, Ayap’tve. Luc. 
combines the two, é9’ 8y réiv yeopéue, tx) lay rv cvee ecb cide), 
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military staff, to confront the bold insurgent. 
The two cavalcades met at the ill-omened spot— 
the field of Naboth, ever associated with Ahab’s 
high-handed injustice consummated by treachery 
and murder. Jehu was quick to seize the advant- 
age afforded him by these familiar recollections, 
and, as Jehoram’s heart failed him and he turned, 
immediately discharged an arrow * with his full 
strength, that laid the king of Israel low. As he 
beheld the fallen son of Ahab, he recalled the 
words uttered by Elijah on that memorable spot 
many years before. With characteristic energy 
Jehu did not allow the opportunity of striking 
down a possible foe to escape him, and Ahaziah 
of Judah, who had fled at the sight of his kins- 
man’s terrible fate, was immediately pursued on 
the road which he took to Beth-hagean. At a 
place called the Ascent of Gfir,t near Ible‘am, he 
was overtaken and mortally wounded, and ulti- 
mately escaped to die at Megiddo. 

As Jehu entered Jezreel at the head of his 
retinue, he was greeted by Jezebel as she sat with 
her attendants at the window in the stately 
queen’s apartment in the upper storey of the royal 
palace. The splendid courage of the queen- 
dowager did not forsake her in that terrible hour 
of doom. Surrounded by Pheenician luxury, with 
elaborate head-dress and eyelids painted with 
stibium, she hurled her angry defiance at the vic- 
torious insurgent. To Jehu’s previous reminiscence 
of a well-known episode she retorts with another, 
as she flings the taunt, ‘Is it peace, O Zimri, his 
master’s murderer?’ meaning, ‘Is there to be 
peace between me and such a traitor as you with 
your brief tenancy of power?’ The narrator who 
portrays the lurid facts sheds no ray of chivalry 
on Jehu’s relentless ferocity. The queen at his 
bidding is flung by the attendant eunuchs from the 
lofty upper window into the courtyard below, 
close to his chariot wheels, and suffers instant 
death. Jehu feasts within the palace in cold- 
blooded indifference until the thought of the yet 
unburied queen prompts the command that the 
‘accursed’ (n77N7) should receive the rights of 
sepulture due to her dignity and rank. This, 
however, the carrion kites and scavenger dogs had 
by this time rendered superfluous. 

But the career of assassination was not yet 
ended, and, without Macbeth’s remorse, Jehu felt 
himself ‘young in deed,’ and could say without 
compunction— 

‘Iam in blood 


Stepped in so far that should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.’—Macbeth, i. iv. 137. 


The seventy sons and grandsons of the royal harem 
of Ahab still inhabited Samaria, and they undoubt- 
edly constituted a possible source of danger and 
disaffection. An artfully worded despatch to the 
elders in Samaria [?],t challenging them to set up 
one of these royal princes as a rival king, produced 
the desired effect. The palace-commander, the com- 
mander of the city, and the guardians of the sons 
of Ahab trembled for their own lives, and complied 
with Jehu’s second request. They procured the 
death of all the royal princes, and sent their heads 
in baskets to Jezreel. This work of destruction 
was supplemented according to the section (vv.12"16) 


* Jehu possessed the archer’s skill, which Assyrian monuments 
almost universally attribute to their monarchs, an aptitude 
perfected by the exercises of the chase. Comp. the frequent 
hunting scenes of the Nimrud gallery of the British Museum. 

+ Beth-haggan is identified with Jenin, a large village in the 
plain of Esdraelon, on the road between Nazareth and Nablis. 
* Ascent of Gir’ (prob. =‘ whelp’s hill’) was in the neighbourhood 
of Ible‘am, identified with a spot where there is now a ruined 
tower called Bel'wme. See Stade, Gesch. p. 542, footnote, and 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, 2nd ed. (1894) p. 226 ff. 

{ For Syynr of the MT the LXX, Josephus, and Cod. Kenn. 
174 read j1Dv; butthe suggestion Syne of Cleric., Mich., and 
Ewald is far more probable. 


by a still further holocaust of 42 princes of the line 
of David, kinsmen of Ahaziah.* This pendant to 
the narrative probably belongs to a later source. 
Yet the following verse (v.1”) clearly shows that 
further deeds of blood were perpetrated. 

The final scene of butchery was enacted in the 
great temple of the Phenician Baal, erected by 
Ahab in Samaria, where, under pretext of zeal for 
the worship of the god, a large crowd of his devotees 
were gathered together and then slaughtered by 
an armed band of eighty men who were posted at 
the entrance to guard the exit. The Baal ‘pillars’ 
(mazzébéth) were brought forth and destroyed by 
fire (2 K 10%), 

It is not quite clear what was the religious 
significance of this destruction of the Baal temple in 
Samaria and of its devotees. Doubtless Wellhausen 
is right in saying (Isr. u. Jiid. Gesch.? p. 77) that Jehu 
was essentially a soldier, and his aims were political 
rather than religious. Yet he posed as a religious 
zealot, and some meaning must have been ascribed 
to his destruction of the Baal worshippers. It is 
more difficult to ascertain the precise significance 
of this act when we remember that Jehoram, 
Ahab’s son (note that the name of Jahweh is 
expressed in this royal name), is distinctly stated 
to have withdrawn the specific Tyrian Baal worship 
from Samaria, which had been instituted by Ahab 
under the influence of Jezebel (2 K 37). et it is 
quite obvious that this act of Jehoram did not 
touch the old local Canaanitish Baal worship 
which still prevailed in the high places of Israel, 
and too much stress should certainly not be placed 
on this act of suppression, which appears to have 
been only temporary or partial in character. This 
is the view taken by Prof. Peake, the writer of 
the article BAAL in the first volume of this 
Dictionary. Accordingly, we may regard the 
murderous policy of Jehu as simply directed to a 
drastic suppression of the Phcenician form of Baal 
worship. This view is supported by the following 
considerations: (1) The annihilation of Baal wor- 
ship by Jehu took place in Samaria, the capital 
and residence of the Omri dynasty, where the 
Pheenician Baal had his special shrine (1 K 16%). 
We nowhere read of the suppression of Baal cults 
generally in the high places. (2) The extinc- 
tion of Canaanitish Baal worship, if it had ever 
taken place, could not have been effectual or per- 
manent, since in the 8th cent. the writings of the 
prophet Hosea reveal the wide prevalence of local 
Baal cults in the Northern Kingdom. (3) The 
worship of the golden calf of Jeroboam I. still 
survived, as we infer from 2K 10”. This verse 
and the language of y.*! lead us to the conclusion 
that the words, ‘And Jehu destroyed the Baal 
from Israel’ (v.%5), can refer only to the specific 
cult introduced by Jezebel perhaps characterized 
by gross licentiousness. (4) That Jehu wrought 
no real religious reformation is shown by the 
neutral tone of the writer of chs. 9. 10, while the 
strong reprobation of Hos 14 faithfully reflects not 
only the prophetic but the popular verdict on the 
character and career of this monarch. 

The policy pursued by Jehu towards the dynasty 
of Omri, and the murder of the Pheenician queen as 
well as the overthrow of the Phenician worship, at 
once shattered the close bonds of an alliance which 
the dynasty of Omri had found of considerable 
value to Israel, and which it had taken the utmost 
pains to consolidate. Ahab, as we have already 
seen (art. AHAB), had abandoned the friendship of 


* mya apy ma rendered by Targ. ‘assembling house of shep- 
herds’ (cf. 7py ‘bind’ in Gn 229), LXX BaJéxx, identified 
with Beit Kad about 9 miles E. of Jenin (927) in the plain of 
Jezreel. See Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, 2nd ed. p. 242. The 
Beloexeéd of Eusebius is the same spot 15 Roman miles from 
Legio or Lejjun. 
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Syria after the disastrous battle of Karkar (854). 

e had formed a pretty shrewd estimate of the 
rising power of the Assyrian empire under Shal- 
maneser II., and thought it wiser to have its ruler 
as his friend rather than his foe. The further 
attacks made by the Assyrians upon the Aramzan 
kingdom of Benhadad (Dadidri) in the years 849, 
846, and 842 only made this policy of friendship 
with Assyria more necessary for Israel; and Jehu, 
weakened by his break with Pheenicia and by the 
hostility of Judah, was driven by the force of 
events to adopt the same policy of subservience to 
the Assyrian monarch. The black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, in a brief statement that runs in 
clearly legible characters of cuneiform between 
the graphic figures of its reliefs, records the im- 
portant statement: ‘Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri 
—objects of silver and gold—bars of silver, bars of 
gold, a golden bowl, a golden ladle, golden goblets, 
golden pitchers, bars of lead—a staff for the hand 
of a king, shafts of spears . . . these I received.’ * 

Another inscription (COT? p. 200; III. Rawl. 5, 
No. 6, 40-65) places this event in a clearer light. 
We there learn that the Tyrians and Sidonians 
followed the same policy as Jehu. Jehu was 
forced to adopt this attitude at the commencement 
of his reign (842 B.C.), because in that year Shal- 
maneser II. made another invasion of Syria and 
attacked Hazael of Damascus. It was terribly 
disastrous for the young Syrian king. He lost 
16,000 men and more than 1000 chariots. To save 
his life he fled to Damascus, whither he was pur- 
sued and then besieged. The Assyrians ravaged 
and laid his territory waste as far as the Haurfn 
range and even the frontiers of Lebanon. This 
terrible overthrow of the year 842 was followed by 
another invasion three years later, in which Syria 
made little resistance. This at any rate is the 
inference which may be drawn from the long 
annalistic inscription taken from the obelisk of 
Nimrud,t+ lines 102-104: ‘In the 21st year of my 
reign (7.é. 839) I crossed the Euphrates for the 2lst 
time and marched against the towns [mahazdnt) 
of Hazael of Damascus. Four of his towns I 
conquered, and received the tribute of the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and Byblians.’ 

While the humiliations inflicted by Assyria upon 
the Aramezean kingdom continued, the policy of 
vassalage to Nineveh pursued by Jehu brought 
him security, and iraek was safe from aggression 
from his powerful northern foe, Syria. But the 
tide was soon to turn. After 839 B.c. we read of 
no more attacks upon the Syrian kingdom from 
the shores of the Euphrates for more than 30 years. 
Meanwhile Syria, with wonderful inherent energy 
and recuperative power, began once more to show 
itself able to take the offensive. We learn this 
from the brief notice which closes the biblical 
record of Jehu’s reign (2 K 10%): ‘During that 
time J” began to cut off (the territories of) 
Israel, and Hazael smote them in all the borders 
of Israel,’ and in the following verse this is ex- 
planet as meaning that Israel suffered severe 
osses of territory along the whole of his eastern 
dominion on the other side of Jordan. Probably 
Hazael annexed these territories to his own—the 
harbinger of further humiliations in store for the 
dynasty of Jehu, until the tide again turned in 
favour of Israel under Jeroboam 1.+ 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE, 


* Schrader, KIB i. p. 150, COT? i. p. 199. Respecting the 
phrase Jehu, ‘son of Omri,’ see ib. i. p. 179 and footnote **, 

+ Schrader, KIB i. p. 128ff.; see especially p. 142. For a 
conspectus of the campaigns of Shalmaneser 11., see Tiele, Bab.- 
Assyr. Gesch. p. 197 fi. 

} Here again the success of Israel was cheaply earned through 
the intervention of the Assyrian arms. The terrible disaster 
inflicted by Ramman-nirari m1. in 803 on the Aramewan kingdom 
was a blow from which it never recovered. Ramméan-nirari m1. 


JEHUBBAH (13m; Kethibh, but_Keré na =‘ and 
Hubbah’ is to be preferred [LXX B ‘0848, A 
‘Op4, Vulg. Haba]).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*. See 
GENEALOGY, XII. 5. 


JEHUCAL (bn ‘J. is able’).—A courtier sent 
by king Zedekiah, during the siege of Jerus., to 
entreat for the prayers of Jeremiah (Jer 37°). He 
is called in Jer 381 Jucal. 


JEHUD (1m, LXX B ‘Afép, A “Iov0, Luc. ’Iovd).— 
A town of ‘Dan, named between Baalath and 
Bene-berak, Jos 19%. It is probably the modern 
el-Yehtdiyeh, 8 miles E. of Joppa. See Dillm. 
Jos., ad ioc.; Robinson, BRP?, ii. 242; Guérin, 
Judée, i. 322; Buhl, GAP 197; SWP vol. i. 
sheet iii. 


JEHUDI (7).—A word which generally=a 
Jew, but appears to be a proper name in Jer 
3644-21-23, J, was an officer of Jehoiakim, at whose 
summons Baruch read to the princes of Judah the 
roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies. J. was afterwards 
himself employed to read the roll to the king, but 
he had not proceeded far when Jehoiakim cut it in 
pieces and cast it into the fire. 


JEHUDIJAH (1 Ch 48 AV).—See HAJEHUDIJAH. 


JEHUEL (byim Kethibh, xm Keré)._A Heman- 
ite in Hezekiah’s reign, 2 Ch 29. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEIEL (5y°y:).—4. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 57. 2. An 
ancestor of Saul, 1 Ch 8” (supplied in RV from 
935), 3. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11*. 4. 5. The 
name of two Levite families: (a) 1 Ch 151-72 16°-5, 
2 Ch 20; (6) 2 Ch 35%. 6. A scribe in the reign 
of Uzziah, 2Ch 26%. 7. One of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10*%. In 2.3.6 Kethibh 
has 9331, Jeuel. See GENEALOGY. 


JEKABZEEL, Neh 11*%.—See KABZEEL. 


JEKAMEAM (oynp).—1. A Levite, 1 Ch 237° 2473, 
In the former of these passages LXX has ’Ixeuuds, 
in the latter Ioxéu (B) or “Ikewd (A). Gray (Hed. 
Prop. Names, 46n.) points out that these LXX 
readings suggest an original pp, but that the 
other versions on the whole support the MT. 


JEKAMIAH (7:97) aay 
Judahite, the son of Shall 
of king Jeconiah, 1 Ch 38. 


J” strengthen’).—1. A 
um, 1 Ch 2, 2. A son 


JEKUTHIEL (5y"m3p, perh. ‘ preservation of God,’ 
possibly same as Synp, see Oxf. Heb. Lew. s.v., 
and Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 307 n 8).—A man 
of Judah, 1 Ch 438, See GENEALOGY. 


JEMIMAH (7>"p:).—The eldest of Job’s daughters 
born to him after his restoration to prospefity 
(Job 424), The LXX and Vulg. render as if from 
ov day ; most moderns connect with Arab. jemdma 
oo (see, however, Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
p. 2 os 


JEMNAAN, Jth 2°8,—See JABNEEL. 


JEMUEL (5y:>).—A son of Simeon, Gn 46”, 
Ex 6%°=Nemuel of Nu 261, 1 Ch 444. The LXX 
also exhibits both forms, having in Gn ’IeuouyA, in 
Ex ’Iewi#d (B), in Nu and 1 Ch Napovyv. 


JEOPARD, JEOPARDY.—The verb to ‘jeopard,’ 
is the ‘deliverer’ referred to in 2 K 135, and this is a chrono- 


logical datum of considerable value. See the present writer’s 
remarks in Schrader, COZ? ii. p. 324. 
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that is, hazard, is derived from the subst. 
‘jeopardy,’ pee hazard ; and that is a corruption 
of the Old French jew parti, lit. a divided game 
(Low Lat. jocus partitus), i.e. a game in which the 
chances are even. Chaucer (Zroilus, ii. 465) has— 
‘For myn estat now lyth in jupartye, 
And eek myn emes [=uncle’s] lyf lyth in balaunce’ ; 
and (ii. 772)— 
‘Sholde I now love and putte in jupartye 
My sikernesse, and thrallen libertee ?’ 

Tindale in Prol. to Leviticus says, ‘They that be 
dead, yf they dyed in the faith which that sacra- 
ment preacheth, they be saffe and are past all 
jeopardye,’ where the word has assumed its 
modern spelling. The verb occurs often in Tindale 
and other writers of that time, as Knox, Works, 
ili. 213, ‘Why will ye jeoparde to loise eternall 
life?’; Tind. Works, i. 173, ‘ Whosoever casteth 
not this aforehand, I must jeopard life, goods, 
honour, worship (and all that there is, for Christ’s 
sake), deceiveth himself’; Elyot, Governour, ii. 
263, ‘I name that Audacitie whiche is an excessife 
and inordinate truste to escape all daungers, and 
causeth a man to do suche actes as are nat to be 
jeoparded’: and Dn 3% Cov. ‘that have altered 
the kynges commaundement and joperde their 
bodies therupon.’ 

Jeopardy occurs in AV, 28 2317 ‘is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives?’ (onwaia osdng, lit., as RVm, ‘that went 
with their lives’ ; but the 1 is [as Driver] the Beth 
pretw, ‘at the cost or risk of their lives’; W. R. 
Smith [RS? 230], ‘the blood of the men that 
fetched it in jeopardy of their lives’); 1 Ch 1119s 
‘Shall I drink the blood of these men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ? for with the jeopardy 
of their lives they brought it’ (AVm and RVm 
‘with their lives’); 1219 ‘ He will fall to his master 
Saul to the jeopardy of our heads’ (37¥s72, AVm 
“on our heads,’ but it is the Beth preti, as before); 
1Mac 6 ‘Eleazar also. . . put himself in jeop- 
ardy, to the end he might deliver his people’ 
(€Swkev éavrdv, RV ‘gave himself’); Lk 8% ‘there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake; and they 
were filled with water and were in jeopardy’ 
(é€xwvddvevov); 1 Co 15% ‘And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour?’ (kivduvevouev); and in the 
Preface to ‘AV 1611, ‘Yea, why did the Catholicks 
(meaning Popish Romanists) alwayes go in jeop- 
ardie for refusing to go to heare it [the English 
translation of the Bible] ?’ 

The verb is rarer, Jg 518 ‘Zebulun and Naphtali 
were a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field’ (mi) w»3 470, lit. 
‘that despised its life to death,’ AVm ‘exposed to 
reproach,’ Moore, ‘that recklessly exposed itself 
to death’) ;* 2 Mac 117 ‘Then Maccabeus himself 
first of all took weapons, exhorting the other that 
they would jeopard themselves together with him 
to help their brethren’ (diaxwdvvedovras) ; 14° ‘he 
[Razis] did boldly jeopard his body and life with 
all vehemency for the religion of the Jews’ (apa- 
BeBAnpEvos). J. HASTINGS. 


JEPHTHAH (nm ‘ he,’ z.e. prob. J”, ‘ will open’ ; 
ef. mos Ezr 10” etc., Synna? town in Zebulun, Jos 
194; nop: also name of a town in Judah, Jos 15%; 
"Iep0d4).— Judge, and conqueror of the Ammonites 
(Jg 10&127; cf. 1S 124), The narrative has an 
unusually long introduction 101% (ef. 213% 7-10 
67-19 [D?}); it is based, however, on what was 
probably a shorter introduction in the manner of 
E (vv.5- 8 15-16), The particulars in 10! 8 are 
derived from ch. 11 (cf. 8°*-85 from ch. 9), and come 
from D®%. Apparently, this long introduction was 


* See Moore in Joc. for reff. to the use of the verb; andG. A. 
Smith in Hapos. 4th Ser. vii. 168, and in HGHL 422, for illustra- 
tion of the character described. 


intended to include the Philistine as well as the 
Ammonite oppression (107). The main interest of 
the story of Jephthah clearly lies, not in his 
personal history or defeat of the Ammonites, but 
in his vow and its fulfilment, and the origin of an 
Israelite custom. 

Of the antecedents of Jephthah little is known 
beyond the fact that he was a Gileadite warrior, 
the son of a harlot. He was driven out of his 
home by the ‘elders of Gilead’ (117), and became 
the captain of a band of freebooters in the land of 
Tob in E. Syria (cf. 1S 22)*, 2S 108 8).* The 
Ammonite invasion made it necessary for the 
Israelites east of Jordan to find a leader; and there 
was nothing for it but to appeal to the outlawed 
Jephthah to come to the rescue. The elders of 
Gilead begged him to be their leader ; and, after 
expressing surprise that such a request should be 
made to him, Jephthah agreed, on the condition 
that he should become their chief when the 
Ammonites were defeated. A solemn compact 
was made accordingly, and Jephthah was ap- 
pointed leader by popular acclamation (114), 
At this moment, it would seem, when Jephthah 
was at Mizpah of Gilead, he went to the holy place 
or altar, and there, ‘ before J”,’ registered a vow to 
sacrifice whomsoever should be the first to meet 
him when he returned victorious (vv.*!: 2»), That 
he had a human victim in his mind is clear from 
the language which he used.t 

The long account of the negotiations between 
Jephthah and the king of the Ammonites (11!2-*8) 
with regard to Israel’s rights of possession in 
Gilead, is regarded by most critics as a late inter- 
polation, compiled from JE’s narrative in Nu 20. 21, 
in some places word for word; ef. vv.!7-?- 26 with 
Nu 20'4- 17 214. 18. 21-2425, The remarkable thing 
about this section is, that although Jephthah is 
arguing with Ammonites, yet the language which 
he is made to use refers entirely to Moabites. The 
Ammonites complain that Israel had seized their 
land between Arnon and Jabbok ; Jephthah replies 
that the district was taken from Sihon king of the 
Amorites, and not from Moad(!). Moab never 
fought against Israel (but see Jos 24°), why 
should Ammon? Even Chemosh, god of the 
Moabites, is referred to as having given the 
Ammonites their territory. An extraordinary 
misunderstanding thus runs through the whole 
passage. § 

A brief description of the defeat of the Ammon- 
ites is all that is given (v.*). The course of the 
battle cannot be determined exactly, but it prob- 
ably went in a direction E. of Rabbah (see Jos 13 
Aroer), into the territory of the Ammonites.|| 
Jephthah returns in triumph to his home at 
Mizpah ; the first person who comes to meet him 
is his only daughter, accompanied by a chorus of 
women (cf. Ex 157%, 1 § 18%). The overwhelming 
grief of the father, the noble self-surrender of the 
daughter, and her courageous resignation to her 
fate, are told with admirable skill and reserve. 
‘He did to her what he had vowed to do.’ It 


* 111». 2 are not part of the original story. V.1» is modelled 
on the genealogical forms of Pand Ch; y.2 is best explained as 
due to a misunderstanding of v.7. 

+ The sequel of v.31 is 1b; the text has been disordered by the 
long interpolation, 12-28, 

t ‘Whosoever cometh forth,’ ‘from the doors of my house,’ 
‘I will offer him up’: these expressions are inapplicable to an 
animal, 

§ Perhaps the interpolation was made at some moment when 
the Israelites wanted to assert their title to Gilead. Moore 
suggests such an occasion as the intrusion of the Ammonites at 
the beginning of the 6th cent. (Jer 491°). ve 

|| V.29 mentions various movements, the reason for which is 
not clear. Jephthah’s object could not have been to raise the 
tribes; for the people are all assembled inv.Ua, In lb Jephthah 
is still at Mizpah ; he is still there in 30, and thence sets out in 
due course in 32, V.29 is, in fact, an attempt to pick up the 
thread of the narrative after the long interpolation, 1223 
(Moore). 
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became henceforth a custom in Israel to celebrate 
the tragedy of Jephthah’s daughter by four days’ 
mourning every year.” 


That such sacrifices were possible in Israel may be gathered 
from 1 § 1424f45 1533, 2 § 216.9; cf. Ezk 2026 with Ex 2228, 
Mic 67. In times of desperation or religious degradation they 
became more frequent (Jer 731, 2 K 16% 1717 216, Ps 10687f. etc. 
SeeSchultz, O7' Theol. i.191; Dillmann, Genesis6, 289f. ; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. ii. 205f.; Ottley, BL, 1897, 176f.). 


The narrative goes on to describe a severe con- 
flict between Jephthah and the tribe of Ephraim, 
who, with characteristic arrogance (8"), complained 
that they had not been invited to take part in the 
war. After expostulating with them, Jephthah 
collected his Gileadite forces, which had been 
dispersed when the war was ended, and went to 
battle. He held the Jordan fords against them ; 
every fugitive who attempted to cross was required 
to pronounce the test-word Shibboleth (‘flood’) ; 
and if he betrayed his Ephraimite origin by pro- 
nouncing it-Szbdoleth, he was put to death.t 

The historical character of this narrative has 
been questioned by Wellh. (Composition, 229), who 
treats it as a mere replica of 8°. His arguments, 
however, are not conclusive; the episode at the 
Jordan fords is too original to be imaginary ; and 
the majority of modern critics support the genuine- 
ness of these verses. It is probable that the num- 
bers in v.° are exaggerated ; but'this does not con- 
demn the whole story.t The narrative of Jephthah 
is brought to a close with the formula which is 
used of the minor judges (10? 121° 12. 15) § 

The account of Jephthah’s home and settled life at Mizpah 
(1184f-) does not seem to agree with his outlawry in 113, The 
confusion of the Ammonites and Moabites in 111228 is also 
remarkable. Accordingly, Budde (Commentary on Judges, 
1897), following an unpublished treatise by Holzinger, attempts 
to work out a double narrative, as in the case of Gideon. He 
postulates a Moabite document, and assigns it to E, and an 

‘’Ammonite document, J. The suggestion is ingenious, but the 
data are hardly distinctive enough. The contradictions in the 
accounts of Jephthah’s antecedents are not irreconcilable; 


while, with regard to the interpolation (1112-28), the explanation 
above satisfies the case. 


LITERATURE.—See, above all, Moore, Judges, 282 ff.; cf. also 
Budde, Richter, ad loc., Richt. u. Sam. 125ff. ; Kittel, Hist. of 
Hebrews, ii. 89f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 228f.; Ndldeke, Unter- 
suchungen, 195 n. ; Kuenen, Hist. Biich. d. AT’, 18 f.; Goldziher, 
Der Mythos bei den Hebriern, 118ff.; Stade, GVI i. 68; 
Baudissin, Stud. z. semit. Religionsgeschichte, i. 55 ff. ; Smend, 
Alttest. Religionsgeschichte, 99ff.; Baethgen, Bettrdge, 13 ff. ; 
Driver, LOT® 166; Cornill, Linleituwng?, 96f. 

G. A. CooKE. 

JEPHUNNEH (735:).—1. The father of Caleb 


(Nu 13%). 2. A son of Jether an Asherite (1 Ch 7°), 


JERAH (7), son of Joktan, Gn 10% (1 Ch 1%). 
The Arabic geographers knew of places named 
Yurakh and Yarah in Yemen and Hijaz respectively 
(Yakut and Hamdani) ; and the geographer Yakut 
quotes from Al-Sulaihi (a usurper who obtained 
control of Yemen in the 11th cent., and was well 
versed in §. Arabian geography), a verse in which 
Warakh is mentioned as a place of importance : 
‘What excuse have I, now I am lord of Warakh, 
for failing to meet the foe?’ There are several 


*See W. R. Smith, RS 395, 

+ Two historical parallels are quoted by the commentators: 
the ‘Sicilian Vespers,’ Mar. 31, 1282, when the French were 
made to betray themselves by their pronunciation of ceci e cicert : 
and again, during the revolt against the French in Flanders. 
May 25, 1302, when no one was allowed to pass out of the gates 
who could not pronounce scilt ende friend ? 

{ In 12a verb must be supplied after jy ‘333, LXX (A)irowe/. 
vouy je, %.€. 313 ‘afflicted me.’ In y.4 the sentence from 
37ON °D ‘because they said’ to the end does not make sense. 
The words, ‘because they said, Ye are fugitives of Ephraim,’ 
must come from v.5; the rest of the sentence isa gloss. The 
entire half-verse is om. in some MSS of LXX; in Syro-Hex. it is 


asterisked, 

§ The closing words of 127 cannot be right. LXX (A) éy +9 wéacs 
adrod Tarued, Vulg. in civitate sua Galaad. Studer conjectures 
W)i ADSDZ 1129, suggested by tv +H wéAu adrod tv Legi I’, the 


reading of some cursive MSS; cf. Moore, ad loc. 
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references to Warakh in Hamdani’s ‘ Description 
of Arabia,’ from which its site can be accurately 
fixed. Itis possible that the name may be ancient, 
and that the Jerah of Gn may refer to it. Most 
commentators, however, have preferred to regard 
Jerah (Heb. ‘moon’ or ‘month’) as a translation 
of some Arabic name; but the conjectures based 
on this supposition by Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, 
and more recently Glaser (Skizze, il. 425), seem 
devoid of probability. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


JERAHMEEL (bxony ‘may God have com- 
passion’; B "Ipapejd, “lepeuenr, "Tepevatr, “Paper ; 
A 'lepewenr, "lepeueqr ; Jerameecl).—t. According to 
1 Ch 29 the firstborn son of’ Hezron, the son of 
Perez, the son of Judah. His descendants, of 
whom a list is given (vv.”-%), lived on the extreme 
S. border of Judah in what was technically called 
‘the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites’ (1S 27” 307s 
see Driver, in loc., and G. A. Smith, HGHL 
pp. 278-286). They appear to have been an 
Amalekite or Edomite clan, which was afterwards- 
absorbed by Judah. j 

2. The son of Kish, a Merarite Levite of the 
house of Mahli. Jerahmeel appears as the only 
representative of this branch of the house of 
Merari at the time when David is said to have 
organized the temple service (1 Ch 237 24”), 

3. The king’s son (RV, AVm; ‘the son of 
Hammelech’ AV, RVm)i.e. of the royal blood, who 
together with two other officers was commanded 
by king Jehoiakim ‘ to take Baruch the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet’ after the burning of the 
roll (Jer 36%). J. F. STENNING. 


JERECHU ('Iépexos, B* -ecx-, AV Jerechus), 1 Es 
522,_In Ezr 234, Neh 7° JERICHO. 


JERED (77:. It is the same name which is given 
in Gn 515: 16. 18. 20] Ch 12 as Jared).—A Judahite, 
the ‘ father’ of Gedor, 1 Ch 4*°. 


JEREMAI (‘p7:).—A Jew of the family of Hashum 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10*). 


JEREMIAH.—Seven or eight men of this name 
besides the prophet (see next art.) are mentioned 
in OT. The Heb. is always mo7 or sop. 1. A 
warrior of the tribe of Gad, fifth in reputation 
(1 Ch 122) of those who joined David in ‘the hold 
in the wilderness’ in the neighbourhood either of 
Adullam or of En-gedi, most probably of the 
latter. 2. The tenth in reputation (1 Ch 1233) of 
the same Gadite band. 3. A bowman and slinger 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Ch 124), who joined 
David during his occupation of the frontier city of 
Ziklag. 4 The head of a family in the eastern 
section of the tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 5%). He 
was probably one of the Jews carried into cap- 
tivity by Tiglath-pileser, and settled by him on 
the Armenian frontier (1 Ch 5%, 2 K 15%). 5. A 
Jew of Libnah, whose daughter, Hamutal or 
Hamital, was one of the wives of Josiah, and 
mother of Jehoahaz (2 K 2331) and Zedekiah (2 K 
2418, Jer 521). In the last two passages the 
mother’s name is given as Hamital, boon; but a 
textual errot is more probable than that Josiah 
married two sisters, both daughters of Jeremiah. 
The latter’s place of residence (Jos 21)8, 1 Ch G2e)s 
and his relations with the king, as well as the 
respectful way in which he is in each instance 
referred to as a well-known man, make it likely 
that he was a priest of great influence, and possibly 
also one of the principal instigators or agents of 
Josiah in the ritual restoration of his reign. 6. 
The son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazaniah, 
who appears to have been the head of the Rechab- 
ites (Jer 35%) in the time of the prophet Jeremiah. 
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7. A priest who in B.C. 536 came back to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh 12}). 
was given to one of the twenty-two courses or 
‘fathers’-houses,’ into which were divided the four 
families of priests (Ezr 2°, Neh 7°) that re- 
turned on that occasion. It-is not possible to say 
with certainty to which of these families Jeremiah 
belonged ; but if the lists are parallel, he may 
have been a member of that of Jedaiah, with 
which also the high priest Jeshua was connected. 
The course is mentioned again (Neh 121) in the 
priesthood (B.C. 499-463) of Joiakim, Jeshua’s son 
and successor, when its head is said to have been 
Hananiah. 8. A priest who in the name of his 
course, with other princes and representatives of 
the people, sealed in B.c. 444 Nehemiah’s great 
covenant (Neh 10?). He (or his course) was also 
appointed to join the right-hand procession at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 124), It 
is possible that in both of these cases the name is 
used to denote the official head of a priestly course 
rather than an individual in his own person. In 
the former, fifteen of the twenty-one names are 
identical with those in the lists of Neh 127 and 
Neh 124-20; and hence there is ground for the 
assumption that the name is used in this instance 
as the official designation of a class. But in the 
latter the forms of expression are slightly in favour 
of the opposite conclusion, Neh 12® referring 
specifically to the priests’ sons, whilst there is an 
antecedent probability that the procession would 
consist of selected representatives only. That, 
moreover, the name of Jeremiah should recur in 
different generations of the same family, is not 
forbidden by known Jewish usage. In the days of 
Joiakim, Hananiah was the head of the course of 
Jeremiah (Neh 12); but Joiakim died some 
sixteen years before the dedication of the wall, 
and in the interval it is not unlikely that the 
headship of the course of Jeremiah had passed 
into the hands of a man who bore the great 
family name. And if this Jeremiah was a person 
and not a class, lapse of time is fatal to his 
assumed identification with the previous one 
(No. 7). W. Moss. 


JEREMIAH THE PROPHET.— 
i. The Life of the Prophet. 
ii. The Book of Jeremiah. 
(1) Prophecies under Josiah ; (2) under Jehoiakim ; (3) 
under Zedekiah. 
iii. The Hebrew and Greek Texts. 
(1) Relative value of the two texts. 
of chs. 46 ff. 
iv. Redaction of the Book. 
v. Literary Style. 
vi. Religious Ideas. 
(1) Sin. (2) God. (8)The Future. (4) Jeremiah’s Piety. 
i. LIFE OF THE PROPHET.—Jeremiah (i797, 
shorter form 327; ‘whom J” casts,’ 7.e. possibly, 
as Ges. suggests, ‘appoints’ Dn 7°, ’Iepeulas, Jere- 
mias) was born of a priestly family in Anathoth, 
now ‘Andta, a small town, an hour or an hour 
and a quarter N.E. of Jerusalem (Is 10%), and 
prophesied from the 13th year of Josiah till after 
the Captivity, a period of more than 40 years 
(B.C. 626-586). Though he had spoken as a 
prophet for five years when Josiah promulgated 
the Book of the Law and introduced his Reform, 
Jeremiah appears to have had no hand in these 
transactions ; but from the death of Josiah till 
his own death in Egypt he was a prominent figure 
in all the history of that tragic period. Almost 
alone he had to expose the immoralities, the self- 
deception founded on superficial reforms, and the 
fanatical confidence in the protection of J” who 
dwelt in His temple, by which all classes were 
carried away. His conviction, constantly declared, 
that the Lord had determined to destroy the temple 
and nation, exposed him to cruel insults from the 


(2) Original place 


His name’ 


temple priests (207, cf. 37!) ; and he was on many 
occasions in danger of his life, from his townsmen 
of Anathoth (11”), the priests and prophets of the 
temple (268°), the arbitrary and vindittive king 
Jehoiakim (36: 76), and the military of the day (38%). 
The strife in which he was involved, so alien to his 
nature, wearied him: he longed for a lodge in the 
wilderness (97), mourned the perpetual conflicts in 
which his life was passed (15!°), cursed in despair 
the day of his birth (20"), and vowed to have done 
with the word of the Lord, which isolated him 
from all that was human,—but in vain: His word 
was in his heart like a fire shut up in his bones, 
and he must declare it (20°). Yet even in that 
degenerate day his life extorted a certain homage : 
the better conscience of men was on his side 
(26-9); the Ethiopian slave was moved with 


pity for his distress (387); king Zedekiah heard | 


im gladly, and did what he could to mitigate 


his sufferings (372% 38!) ; the Chaldaans treated 
him with consideration (40'*:), and even the 
wretched exiles insisted on dragging him with 
them as a kind of fetish to Egypt (43°"). 

Jeremiah appears to have been called to the pro- 
phetic office young, though the word ‘child’ (ry; 1), 
which he employs of himself, may chiefly express his 
sense of insufficiency for the task set before him. 
There is no reason to suppose his father Hilkiah 
identical with’ the chief priest of that name who 
discovered the Book of the Law in the temple 
(2 K 228). His father may rather have been a 
descendant of Abiathar,,whom Solomon banished 
to Anathoth (1 K 276); and if so, traditions of the 
days of David and the early monarchy, and the 
great part their ancestor then played, would be 
cherished in the family and give it a sense of 
dignity even in its decline, and they would be the 
food on which the mind of the child Jeremiah was 
nourished. The famil 
(828), and though, in later times at least, living 


mainly in Jerusalem, the prophet continued to © 


frequent his native village (118* 3744, cf. 29° 
where he is contemptuously called ‘the Anatho- 
thite’). His prophetic ministry was probably 
begun here. As he was not consulted by Josiah 
and the priests regarding the newly-found Book 
of the Law (2 K 22), he may have been little 
known in the capital, unless indeed we suppose 
that owing to the violence of his denunciations 
the authorities preferred to seek the advice of 
some more moderate counsellors. There is no 
ground for supposing the dialogue 1+ coloured 
by the prophet’s subsequent experience. No man 
became a prophet suddenly ; the decisive event, 
named his ‘call,’ was but the climax of many prior 
movements of mind leading up to it. Jeremiah 
felt himself ‘ predestinated’ to be a prophet (1%). 
The idea may cover much belonging to the past, 
the godly house out of which he came with its 
traditions, many movements in his own mind little 
attended to at the time but remembered now, and 
the nation’s whole history of which he was the 
child. Itis no denial of the reality of the divine 
voice speaking to him when we look at the dialogue 
as a conflict in hisown mind, in which thought was 
invalidated by opposite thought, and suggestion 
and resolution met by counter suggestion and 
irresolution. The conflict already reveals the 
duality in his consciousness characteristic of his 
whole life. God and man wrestle within him no 
less than they do in St. Paul. The impulses to 
stand forth as a prophet, awakened by the signs of 
the times, he calls God; the reluctances and all the 
considerations that support them are himself. And 
when the impulses prove the stronger, it is a victory 
of God and a defeat of himself—‘O Lord, thou 
didst induce me, and I was induced; thou art 
stronger than I’ (20”). 


owned land in Anathoth | 
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The words, ‘See, I have set thee over the nations,’ 
indicate a change of view from that of the earlier 
prophets, though Jeremiah was perhaps not con- 
scious of the change (28"*-), Israel is no more to be 
a people that dwells alone (Nu 23°), the stream of 
its history is to flow into and colour that of the 
history of the nations. If prophecy now begins to 
concern itself with the nations, it is because J” 
concerns Himself with them. The consciousness of 
one God has created the consciousness of one world 
and one mankind. Jeremiah’s presentiments at 
this time are expressed in the two symbols 11": 
First, the symbol of the almond tree, meaning 
that J” is ‘wakeful’ in regard to His word and 
purposes, and will speedily execute them; and 
second, the seething caldron with its mouth to- 
wards the south, indicating that the North is 
about to pour its desolating forces over the land. 
The substance of his prophetic speeches under 
Josiah is given in chs. 2-6. These chs. reflect 
chiefly his teaching before the Reform, but contain 
allusions to the people’s mind later, and his judg- 
ment on it (2° 34 4%), The two main thoughts 
running through the chs. are, first, his verdict on 
the people’s history ; it has been one long course of 
unfaithfulness to J” (2'-44); and, secondly, his un- 
changeable conviction that the issue of such a 
history must be the destruction of the nation 
(45-6), His thoughts run greatly on the same 
lines with those of Hosea. Israel was true to J” 
in the wilderness,—and with a sorrowful remin- 
iscence J” recalls the time, ‘I remember the 
kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how thou 
didst follow me in the wilderness’ (2?),—but 
apostatized and became unfaithful on entering 
Canaan ; and this unfaithfulness has continued 
and become aggravated. Under the name of 
‘whoredom’ Jeremiah includes not only the 
service of deities nominally different from J”, but 
the debased service of J” at the high places, with 
images and other Canaanite usages. This judg- 
ment of Jeremiah has not only ideal or absolute 
truth, to the effect that the popular worship showed 
no consciousness of the true being of J”, it has 
historical truth also; for no doubt the Canaanites 
absorbed into Israel carried over much of their 
religious practice as well as their places of worship 
into the nation. Even the Arabs were conscious 
that images were a later innovation in their re- 
ligion. How profound Jeremiah’s conception of 
the true religion of J” was, and how absolute he 
felt the contrast between it and the popular religion 
to be, appears from the figure in which he describes 
the one and the other: ‘They have forsaken the 
fountain of living water, to hew out for themselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ 

The circumstances of Jeremiah’s ministry at this 
time are not told, but some things give us a glimpse 
into them. The people reclaim against his jude- 
ment on their religion, saying that it is not true, 
and that, if there was any truth in it, the evil had 
been amended. That is, they claim that their 
service is in their intention a service of J”, ‘ How 
canst thou say, I have not gone after the baals?’ 
(278) ; and that such evils as the ‘high places’ had 
been done’ away (2”° 34°). Their claim that they 
tneant to serve J” was no doubt just ; it was their 
conception of Him that was at fault, and the modes 
of giving this conception expression. But both the 
conception and the modes of expressing it had been 
inherited by them, and they were unable to see 
that the prophet’s charges were just. As to the 
other point, Josiah’s removal of the ‘high places’ 
must have seemed good to Jeremiah, and possibly 
he hoped something from the Reform at first, but 
even in Josiah’s days he had ceased to cherish any 
illusions in regard to it. The worship wasaltered, 
the Being worshipped remained the same; men 
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had changed their customs, they were unchanged 
in their mind. The work was superficial, a casting 
of seed into the old field rank with thorns; they 
must plough deeper—‘ Circumcise the foreskins of 
your heart’ (4-4). Jeremiah is not mentioned in 
connexion with Josiah’s reform, nor indeed is he 
once named in the Book of Kings, but some 
scholars interpret Jer 111 as meaning that he 
undertook an itinerant mission round ‘the cities 
of Judah’ to recommend acceptance of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The idea is most improbable. 
The prophet’s ‘amen’ (v.°) expresses acquiescence 
in the words of J”, ‘Cursed be the man that heareth 
not the words of this covenant,’ not obedience to a 
command (vv.2"%; cf. 28%). Jeremiah may have 
sought to impress on men the general idea of Dt, 
that of the covenant between J” and Israel, for 
this was his own idea in another form, but a 
formal championship of Dt would have been very 
unlike him. The expression ‘cities of Judah and 
streets of Jerusalem’ is not to be pressed to imply 
a circuit of the cities any more than of the streets. 
When Jeremiah spoke anywhere, he spoke in the 
cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, for 
his words went out to all the land (267), just as 
when he spoke in Tahpanhes he addressed the 
dwellers in Pathros, or Upper Egypt (44? etc.). 
The phrase ‘cities of Judah and streets of Jer- 
usalem’ means the country and the capital (7* 
11"; cf. 45). The other feeling prominent in the 
prophet’s mind at this time is the imminent de- 
struction of the people by a foe from the north 
(45-6). This ‘foe’ might be a creation of his 
moral presentiment, and assigned to the ‘north’ 
as the cloudy region of mystery where storms 
gather and descend upon the world of men, but 
such descriptions as that in 5% seem to imply an 
actual people known to the time. It is usually 
thought that the Scythians are meant. The 
pathos and depth of these chs. (2-6) are not sur- 
passed by anything in Scripture. Two things in 
them may be referred to—first, the prophet’s pro- 
found sense of the national sin, and his presenti- 
ment of the desolations which moral evil must 
work in theearth. In a strange passage (47#-) he 
fancies himself to have outlived the judgment, 
and to be treading on the ashes of the extinct 
world. He is the last man, alone amidst the 
silence of death: ‘I beheld the earth, and, lo, it 
was waste and void; and the heavens, and they 
had no light. I beheld, and, lo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of the heavens were fled.” And 
second, his agitation at the thought of the doom 
hanging over his people: ‘ My bowels, my bowels ! 
Iam pained at my heart ; my heart is disquieted 
in me; I cannot hold my peace, because my soul 
hath heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war’ (41°), Other passages reveal his compassion 
for the people, as 4°! 622-26 1019. , 

Thirteen years after his reform Josiah ventured 
to oppose Necho the king of Egypt, and fell at 
Megiddo. His servants carried his body inya 
chariot to Jerusalem, where he was buried, ‘and 
the people of the land raised his son Jehoahaz to 
the throne. The prince, induced or compelled to 
repair to Necho’s headquarters at Riblah, was 
thrown into fetters, and after a reign of three 
months carried to Egypt, where he died. Jeremiah 
makes a pathetic reference to his father Josiah 
and him: ‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him; but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native land’ (22!°). In another passage he con- 
trasts Josiah with Jehoiakim (2218), but he 
makes no other reference to the pious king; the 
statement of 2 Ch 35% that Jeremiah ‘lamented 
for Josiah’ seems founded on the tradition that he 
was the author of Lamentations. Jehoiakim, 
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whom Necho raised to the throne, was the ideal of 
a bad ruler. Frivolous and superficial in regard to 
the highest things of life, despotic in temper, and 
brutal in the measures he used to rid himself of 
those who crossed his humours (Jer 26%-%4), he 
| became the detestation of all serious-minded men. 
| Jeremiah probably reflects the common sentiment 
‘regarding him when he says, ‘They shall not 
lament him, saying, Ah my brother! Ah lord! 
or, Ah his glory! He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, dragged and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem’ (221% 19), It was easy to 
be a prophet under Josiah, but in Jehoiakim 
Manasseh had come to life again. The early 
years of this reign were the period of the prophet’s 
conflicts. The conflict was twofold: external 
persecution, from the priests and prophets because 
of his threats against the temple, for to blaspheme 
the temple was to blaspheme Him that dwelt 
therein, and was worthy of death (chs. 7. 26); from 
his townsmen of Anathoth (1118*-) ; from the people 
(1838) ; and from Pashhur the overseer of the temple, 
who struck Jeremiah and put him in the stocks 
(ch. 20). But these external trials reflected them- 
selves in a tumult of contending emotions in his 
own breast, forming one of the strangest episodes 
in religious history (117-12® 14-20). 

Meanwhile the hand of ‘God who hideth him- 
self’ was operating in the north in unexpected 
events, which seemed again to bring the prophet’s 
early anticipations near. These anticipations in- 
deed seemed to have failed. The wind from the 
desert which was to wither up the land, whose hot 
breath he had already felt upon his face (4%), 
appeared to have been arrested. The storm-cloud 
of Scythian invasion, like other storms, followed 
the line of the sea, leaving Jerusalem unscathed, 
and was dissipated on the borders of Egypt. But 
in 607 Nineveh fell, and Babylon became heir of 
all the countries washed by the Mediterranean, 
the realm which had just been added by Necho to 
his dominions. A conflict between the rivals could 
not long be deferred. In 605-4 the two armies 
met near Carchemish, where Nebuchadnezzar in- 
flicted a decisive defeat on Necho, and Judah 
exchanged the yoke of Egypt for that of Babylon. 
Carchemish was an epoch in Jeremiah’s life. It 
was his justification in the eyes of others, for his 
foe from the north was seen to be no spectre; per- 
haps it made him feel more deeply himself than ever 
he had felt before how truly his prophetic presenti- 
ments were of God. God had set His seal on his 
past, and it was this reinvigorated assurance that 
his prophecies were the word of God that made 
him commit them to writing and lay them before 
the people, as is told in ch. 36. Carchemish was 
to Jeremiah what the appeal of Ahaz to Tiglath- 
pileser was to Isaiah : ie a flash of lightning in 
the darkness, it lighted up to him the whole line 
of God’s purposes on to the end. He foresaw his 
past anticipations passing into history. The con- 
viction seized his mind that it was the will of J” 
that all nations should serve the king of Babylon ; 
to refuse his yoke, whether for Israel or another 
people, was to resist the decree of God. But the 
strangest and most unaccountable of all his pre- 
sentiments or certainties was his reading before- 
hand the line of God’s government of the world 
for two generations (ch. 25). 

Jehoiakim observed his oath of allegiance to 
Nebuchadnezzar for three years, when he refused 
his yearly tribute, an act equivalent to a declara- 
tion of independence. By and by the Babylonian 
armies were put in motion, but, by the time they 
sat before Jerusalem, Jehoiakim had been removed 
by death, and his successor Jehoiachin, after a 
reign of 100 days, was compelled to surrender. 
He was carried to Babylon, where he lay in prison 
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seven and thirty years, till he was released by the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25"f-) His fate 
awoke the liveliest sorrow in his people’s minds 
(Jer 284), and the prophet had to crush their hopes 
of his return in the most peremptory manner 
(22748. 1318), Zedekiah, who succeeded him on the 
throne, was a prince of good intentions, but weak 
and irresolute. He frequently consulted Jeremiah, 
and would have listened to his counsels had not 
terror of the stronger wills around him deterred 
him. With the first captivity under Jehoiachin 
and the accession of Zedekiah the period of Jere- \ 
miah’s conflicts was over. God had conquered him, 
and he acquiesced in His will. He no more 
intercedes for the people, but bends his whole 
energies to induce them to yield to the decree of 
God, and subject themselves to the king of Babylon. 
This was his attitude both before the siege (chs. 
27-29) and during it (21) 37. 38). This attitude 
exposed him to many hardships—he was arrested, 
beaten, and flung into a dungeon and left to die; 
but the hardships no more, as in the days of 
Jehoiakim, reflect themselves in a conflict in his 
own heart. Like one whose vital energies have 
exhausted themselves in a struggle with sickness, 
he lies in quietness, calmly awaiting the end. He 
awaits it with the more composure that he sees 
beyond the end (chs. 30-33). After a siege of a 
year and a half the city fell, and the Chaldeans 
appointed Gedaliah as their viceroy over the people 
whom they left in the land. Jeremiah had been 
found in the city and doomed along with the rest 
of the inhabitants to deportation, and in company 
of a band of exiles had been carried north to 
Ramah. The part he had played in the siege, 
however, became known to the Chaldeans, and 
orders came from the highest quarters to show him 
consideration,and allow him his choice to go to Baby- 
lon or remain at home. He chose to remain in the 
land, and repaired to Gedaliah at Mizpah. When, 
after a ruleof no more than two months, the governor 
was assassinated, the men of war, with Johanan, 
son of Kareah, at their head, resolved to flee to 
Egypt to escape the dreaded vengeance of the 
Chaldeans. Jeremiah earnestly sought to dissuade 
them from their purpose, but in vain, and he and 
Baruch were carried down with them. It was the 
last and the bitterest cup he had to drink. Failure 
was written over his life. He had preached re- 
pentance to his people, and they would not repent. 
He counselled submission to Babylon, and they 
refused to submit. He besought them to abide in 
the land, and become the seed of a new nation 
serving the Lord, and they answered by dragging 
him with them to Egypt. Over the people and 
their history, and over his hopes, the inscription 
might be read, ‘A full end.’ Nothing is known 
of the manner of his death, though a tradition 
says that he died at the hands of his own people. 

Like many of the world’s greatest children, 
Jeremiah was little esteemed in his life, but when 
dead his spirit breathed out upon men, and they 
felt its beauty and greatness. The oppressed people 
saw for ages in his sufferings a type of itself, and 
drew from his constancy courage to endure and be 
true. Imagery from the scenes of his life and 
echoes of his words fill many of the psalms, the 
authors of which were like him in his sorrows, and 
strove to be like him in his faith. From being of 
no account as a prophet he came to be considered 
the greatest of them all, and was spoken of as 
‘the prophet’ (cf. Mt 164, Jn 17 6% 7%); and it 
was told of him how in after-days he appeared in 
visions to those contending for the faith like an 
angel from heaven strengthening them (2 Mac 
15%), 

ii. THE Book oF JEREMIAH.—In ch. 36 it is 
stated that in the 4th year of Jehoiakim (605-4), 
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no doubt after the battle of Carchemish in which 
Egypt was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, J eremiah 
was commanded to write all the words which J” 
had spoken to him against Israel and Judah and 
all the nations from the 13th year of Josiah till 
that time. He dictated his prophecies to Baruch, 
who read the roll next year in the temple in the 
hearing of the people assembled from all parts of 
the country at a fast. This roll was brought to 
Jehoiakim, who cut it in pieces and threw it into 
the grate. Jeremiah dictated the contents of the 
roll anew to Baruch, and added many like words 
(or, ‘as many words more’). The added words 
might consist in some measure of new oracles, but 
in the main would be a fuller recapitulation of 
former prophecies. Now (1) it is natural to sup- 
pose that this second roll forms the earlier part 
of our present book, though how far into the 
book it extends is difficult to say. It was, how- 
ever, only one of the elements out of which the 
present book was compiled, and it is not certain 
how far the compiler or redactor of the book 
maintained the original order of the roll. Some 
passages may have been transferred in order to 
unite them with later passages of a similar nature, 
e.g. 2210-12. 18. with 22%, Some parts of ch. 25 
certainly belonged to the first roll (25% 1° with 36”) 
and also to the second ; the passage, however, was 
removed from its original place (possibly to form 
an introduction to a series of prophecies against 
the nations), and is now redactional and greatly 
glossed. (2) Baruch’s statement, that he wrote 
from the prophet’s mouth, need not absolutely 
exclude the use of some written notes by Jeremiah, 
though the command to ‘write’ his prophecies 
seems to imply that nothing had hitherto been 
published. Being dictated mainly from memory, 
prophecies extending over three and twenty years 
cannot have been reproduced exactly as they were 
spoken. It was the purpose of the prophet to 
preserve and lay before the people a compend of 
his ideas and teaching, his judgment upon the past 
history of the people and on their present condition, 
and his convictions regarding the inevitable issues 
in the future, without much regard to the cireum- 
stances in which the ideas had been originally 
expressed. Hence these early chapters are frag- 
mentary and without connexion ; passages in the 
same chapter may belong to different situations, 
The headings and dates are editorial, or at least 
secondary, and were not contained in Baruch’s 
roll. This is evident from the indefiniteness of 
some of them, ¢.g. 3° ‘in the days of Josiah,’ and 
from the similarity of those in the earlier to those 
in the later part of the book (ef. the identical 
forms, 71 34! 35! 401 441 and 14! with 46! 47! 49%4), 
Being dictated more than 20 years after they were 
spoken, the earliest passages may to some extent be 
coloured by later reflection. n the other hand, 
as it was the prophet’s purpose to give a compend 
of the principles of his teaching, the fact that some 
sententious passages stand isolated, e.g. 97 24 161 
175". 1724, isno evidence that they are not original. 
(3) The parts of the book belonging to a date sub- 
sequent to the 5th year of Jehoiakim are very 
confused, and the order in which they stand is in 
many cases inexplicable. There are passages, ¢.g. 
chs. 24.27, which seem to come from the prophet’s 
own hand, but most of his sayings after this time 
are enclosed in historical settings. These historical 
elements are not from the prophet’s own hand, 
though from whose hand they come is uncertain. 
Naturally, there is no absolute guarantee that the 
prophet’s words enclosed in the historical frames 
are exact reproductions of the language used by 
him. Of course Jeremiah may have preserved 
jottings, or some contemporary, such as Baruch, 
may have done so, and these may have been at the 


compiler’s disposal ; or, in some cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in the historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand ; 
and in other instances, as it was obviously his 
intention to give as complete a Cie pee of 
Jeremiah as possible, he may have relied on those 
who were contemporaries of the prophet and 
preserved in their memories both the scenes and 
the words spoken by him. There would be a 
number of such persons alive in the second half of 
the exile. At all events the histories are well 
informed and trustworthy, though some obscurities 
may suggest that they were not written till some 
time after the events which they describe (26° with 
2615), and that they are not all from the same hand 
(394 with 401-). In some cases where the narra- 
tive begins by speaking of ‘Jeremiah the prophet,’ 
and then introduces him speaking directly, there 
may be room for supposing that the narrator 
dramatizes the information at his command. The 
passage 427-2, both on account of its rather debased 
style and its other peculiarities, is probably a free 
construction from the hand of the historian ; and in 
some other passages the accumulation of phrases 
characteristic of the prophet is in excess of what 
would be natural from himself, and suggests the 
work of a compiler very familiar with his peculiari- 
ties. Though it is impossible to say when or by 
whom the histories were composed, or do more than 
hazard very precarious conjectures in explanation of 
the place occupied by some of them in the book (e.g. 
26. 36. 35), itis generally clear to what situations in 
the prophet’s life they refer and what oracles they 
illustrate, and thus when they are disposed in 
their proper places the book may be read with a 
certain consecutiveness. 


1. The reign of Josiah.—To Josiah’s reign belong chs. 1-6, 
mainly to the time before his Reform. The date 1% belongs to 
ch. 1; 18 is a later insertion, meant probably to apply to the 
whole book (2 K 258). Chs. 2-6 are a compend of many oracles, 
but may be considered as two discourses, 21-44 and 49-630, the 
first giving the prophet’s verdict on the people’s history from 
the beginning, and the second announcing the inevitable issue 
of such a history. 36, where Judah is contrasted with Israel, 
is rightly assigned to the reign of Josiah, for the idea that such 
a contrast could be of the date of chs. 80. 31 (Ew., Kuen.) is 
altogether improbable. 31418 appent to be later than 3613; 
certainly vv.7-18 are so, for v.18 implies the exile of Judah. 
But the reference to Zion while Judah was still there (v.14) is 
unnatural, and mention of the ‘ark’ when Israel is spoken to is 
without meaning, and suggests that ark and temple were no 
more. The question whether 319 be the secution of 31-5 or of 
36-13 ig difficult. Formally, either connexion is suitable. 315 
seems the continuation of ch. 2 and refers to ‘Israel’ as a whole, 
though Judah may be alluded to in v.4f; but Judah does not 
seem spoken of under the name ‘Israel,’ except when the 
general idea of the whole family is in the prophet’s mind. If 
319f. follow 31-5, the passage continues as in ch. 2 to refer to the 
whole family of Israel. Some things are in favour of this, e.g. 
the gracious design of God, v.19, most naturally refers to the 
whole family ; the designation ‘the lovely land’ more probably 
describes Canaan as a whole than either half of it; and 41-2, if 
original, recall the promises made to Israel in its unity. On the 
other hand, ‘children of Israel’ (v.21) rather suggests Israel of the 
north, and 48.4, which have no connexion with 45f., might be 
the natural conclusion to 815. At all events 319 are not 
spoken of Judah alone, but refer either to Israel as a whole or 
to Israel of the north, continuing 36-18, The words ‘her sister,’ 
vy.7. 8.10, are wanting in LXX, cf. Ezk 2311, 1719-27 on thé 
Sabbath, which might be after the Reform, are usually con- 
sidered a later insertion. 

2. The reign of Jehoiakim.—{1.) In ch. 7 Jeremiah threatens 
the temple with the fate of Shiloh. The historical commentary 
ch. 26, itself of later date, refers the discourse to the beginning 
of Jehoiakim’s reign. Indeed it might naturally be placed immedi- 
ately after the death of Josiah. The people’s trust in thetemple, 
which occasioned Jeremiah’s threat, implies a feeling of danger, 
but the danger was over when Jehoiakim was raised by Necho 
to the throne. Neither is there any allusion to the king in ch. 
26, it is the priests who arraign Jeremiah. The story of Uriah 
(26208) is an addition to illustrate the danger of Jeremiah ; the 
incident itself may have been later, though early in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, for only when Egypt and Israel were friendly 
would extradition of the prophet have been granted. (2.) The 
brief oracle on Jehoahaz (Shallum) and Josiah, 2210-12, ig of the 
same period. (3.) 729-8 is an oracle against Tophet. Ch. 19 
probably supplies the historical situation. The incidents, 
though before the 4th year of Jehoiakim, are later than 71-28, 
(4.) Chs. 7-10 as a whole (apart from 101-16) appear to belong to 
the same period, though there is much that is obscure in them. 
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The presentiment of a foe from the north (816 1017-22), the 
vision of an invasion and siege (814), the agitation of the 
prophet at the prospect of the approaching calamity (818f.), and 
his call to the mourning women to prepare a lamentation (917), 
are strange in the early years of Jehoiakim, and recall the 
situation in chs. 5. 6. Hence some scholars have assigned 
chs. 7-10 to Josiah’s reign; but parts, ¢.g. 71, are certainly 
later. The whole at any rate appears earlier than the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, for after this Jeremiah always names ‘the king of 
Babylon.’ (5.) 111-126 also appear to be of this period. 1118 are 
very obscure. Vy.9-17, charging Judah with ‘conspiracy,’ thatis, 
defection from the Covenant, belong to the time of Jehoiakim, 
and the commands in vy.68 are referred by Giesebrecht to the 
same period, though they have usually been thought to refer to 
Dt and Josiah’s Reform. The plot of the people of Anathoth 
against Jeremiah’s life (1118-126) would hardly be occasioned by 
his action in connexion with Josiah’s Reform, but be owing to 
his charge of ‘conspiracy’ at a later time. His complaints 
1216 also suggest this period of his history. (6.) Chs. 18-20. 
Ch. 18 appears now connected with the historical passage 191- 
206, Ch. 18 teaches that God’s dealing with men is moral, that 
He treats them as their moral conduct permits Him to do ; it 
is only a secondary inference from this that prophecy is con- 
ditional, threats and promises being alike revocable according 
to men’s actions. If ch. 19 gave the situation of 729-83, ch. 18 
might belong to about the same time. On account of the 
speech in Tophet, repeated in the temple (1914f-), Pashhur put 
Jeremiah for a night in the stocks. If Jeremiah’s inability to 
go to the temple (36°) were due to Pashhur’s action, the incidents 
and oracles 181-2018 would belong to the eve of the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, though the narrative was not written till later. In 
2048, however, Pashhur is threatened with deportation to Baby- 
lon, and it would be necessary to assume (Kuen.) that the later 
narrator had reported Jeremiah’s words somewhat generally. 
7.) There is little in chs. 14-15, referring to a drought, or in 
161-1718 to suggest a date, whether before or after the 4th year 
of Jehoiakim. Such passages as 1510 might suggest that the 
prophet was free to go about among the people, before he had 
to go into hiding for fear of arrest (3626), and 161. might seem 
to reflect an early rather than a late date in his life. The idea 
that 1711 refers to Jehoiakim, and 175-10 to his premeditated 
revolt (Kuen.), seems far-fetched. (151-14 appear to refer to 
the people, and are misplaced; 1614.15 though in LXX is an 
obvious insertion). (8.) According to ch. 36, Baruch wrote a 
second roll in the 5th year of Jehoiakim containing additions. 
This roll would thus include chs. i-6, 7-10 (except 101-16), 111- 
126, probably 14-15, 161-1738 (2210? 92213f?), the genuine 
portions of 25, and probably 45, the short promise to Baruch. 
Whetker 18 and 207f. also stood in the roll may be uncertain, as 
the passages are now enclosed in a historical setting of a later 
date. (9.) To a later time in the reign of Jehoiakim belong 
127-17, which appear to reflect the situation after his revolt 
(2 K 241), Oh. 35 also narrates an incident in connexion with 
the Rechabites probably of the same time. (10.) Ch. 13, describ- 
ing a symbolical action with Jeremiah’s girdle, is usually assigned 
to the short reign of Jehoiachin, on account of the allusion to 
him and his mother in v.18f, There is nothing in the other 
parts of the chapter to suggest this situation; but if Perath 
(v.4) be the Euphrates, the date would in any case be later than 
the 4th year of Jehoiakim and Carchemish. 

3. Reign of Zedekiah (597-586).—(1.) To the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah belongs ch. 24, the vision of the two baskets 
of figs, the good representing the exiles of 597, the bad the 
people left at home. (2.) Chs. 21-23 contain a collection of 
fragments belonging to very different dates on the leading 
classes in Judah, the kings 2111-238, and the prophets 239-40. 
Whether some of these fragments stood in the original roll 
may be uncertain; the present collection cannot have been 
made before the time of Zedekiah (2224ff), probably not before 
the Exile (233f). (8.) To the 4th year of Zedekiah (281) belong 
chs. 27-29 (271 is a mistaken gloss, wanting in LXX), containing 
the prophet’s opposition to the projected confederacy against 
Babylon (27), his conflict with Hananiah over the duration of 
the Exile (28), and his letter to the exiles (29). These three 
chapters have certain peculiarities in common: (1) The LXX 
text is shorter, particularly in 27; (2) certain differences of 
spelling appear, ¢.g. Yirmeyah for Yirmeyahu, and so in 
similar names, and Nebuchadnezzar (for -rezzar). The peculiari- 
ties (2) are lost in Gr. ; in LXX the name Nebuch. occurs only 
once (276). In explanation of these peculiarities it has been sug- 
gested that chs. 27-29 may have circulated separately and_been 
glossed ; but as LXX shows that the glosses were introduced 
after the redaction of the book, it must also be supposed that at 
a late date the genuine text was collated with one of these 
glossed rolls of 27-29, and supplemented from it,—an intricate 
hypothesis. The rest of the book Cau 46-51) belongs to the 
time of the siege and later. (4.) 211-10 the prophet’s reply to the 
message of Zedekiah at the beginning of thesiege. The passage 
has been united to 2111., the common subject being the kings 
of Judah. (&.) Ch. 37, containing Jeremiah’s reply to another 
message from Zedekiah, is later, belonging to the time when the 
siege was raised by the appearance of the Egyptians. Ch. 34, 
relating to the manumission of bondservants and their reduction 
to slavery again, is of the same date. When the siege was raised 
Jeremiah attempted to go to Anathoth, ‘but was arrested and flung 
into a dungeon (3715f-). Zedekiah released him, and placed 
him in the court of the guard, where he remained till the city 
fell (3828). In this place it appears he could speak to the people 
(381f.), and persons from the outside had access to him (ch. 32). 
On account of his disheartening speeches to the people and 
soldiery, the officers had him let down into a cistern, from 


which he was liberated by Ebed-melech (ch. 38), who receives 
the promise 3915#, To the time after his rescue by Ebed-melech 
belongs his interview with Zedekiah 3814f*; but whether the 
incident of the purchase of the field at Anathoth (ch. 32) took 
place before or after his rescue is uncertain. To the time of his 
detention in the court of the guard belongs ch. 33, somewhat 
later than 32 (‘the second time’ 331), and probably chs. 30. 31, re- 
ferring to the Restoration of Judah and Israel. 3314-26 are not 
yet in LXX, and undoubtedly the chapters are otherwise 
greatly glossed, though much in ch, 31 is original. Possibly 
the chs. 30-33 formed a separate collection (302), and the sub- 
ject was one that invited expansion. Usually Jeremiah employs 
the terms ‘Israel,’ ‘Ephraim’ (twice house of Jacob 24 520); it is 
only in these chapters that the simple name ‘Jacob’ occurs 
(307. 10. 18 317. 11 3326), for 1016 (5119) is not original, and 1025 is 
doubtful. The phrase ‘my servant Jacob’ 3010.11 (=4627. 28) 
and much else reflects the language and ideas of Is 40ff. (6. 
3828b (RV) 393. 14-44 narrate the events subsequent to the fall 
of the city, and the history of Jeremiah in Egypt (391-2 seem 
out of place, and vv.413 are wanting in LXX). 

(7.) Chs. 46-51, prophecies against the nations. There are three 
questions connected with these prophesies : (1) their genuineness 
in whole (Driver, and in the main Kuen.), or in part (Gies., Corn.), 
or not at all (Stade, Wellh., Smend, Schwally); (2) the time in 
the prophet’s life to which they belong if genuine or partially so ; 
and (8) their original position in the book. (1) Chs. 50. 51 
(apart from 5159f-) are almost universally recognized to be of a 
later date than Jeremiah, and by another writer. With regard 
to 46-49 it may be urged in favour of their genuineness, in 
whole or in part, (a) that Jeremiah was conscious of being a 
prophet to the nations (15. 10 18¥ff. 272.) ; and (b) that he is com- 
manded to write his prophecies ‘against all the nations’ (362). 
It is doubtful, however, if such language as 362 implies the 
existence of prophecies formally devoted to particular nations : 
it might be satisfied by such passages as 1-6 924f 121417, and 
particularly by 259, and the enumeration (so far as original) of 
nations in 2510-26, Jeremiah’s own statement regarding former 
prophets, that they prophesied against many countries and 
against great kingdoms (288), forbids us to press the words of 
362. Ifa genuine nucleus existed in 46-49 this would explain 
the later amplification, and how though amplified the prophecies 
continued to be ascribed to Jeremiah. On the other hand, the 
figure of giving the nations to drink of the fury of J”, and the 
enumeration of peoples in 2515f., might have suggested to some 
writer or writers the composition of the prophecies to give 
body to the idea of Jeremiah (cf. the relation of 5159f. to chs. 
50. 51). Such lengthy oracles against peoples which, with the 
exception of Egypt, had no significance to Jeremiah or to the 
time, are little probable from him. Ch. 461-12 is later than 
Carchemish, but such an exercise on a past event is scarcely to 
be expected from Jeremiah, 4613-23 might be a prophecy by 
Jeremiah in Egypt, though, of course, also it might be an expan- 
sion by another writer of some of his incidental threats against 
that country (4310f); y.26b reminds of Ezk, and vyv.27-28 are a 
repetition of 3010.11. It is wholly improbable that Jeremiah 
should have excerpted Is 15, 16, as has been done in the pro- 
phecy on Moab (4829-38), and equally incredible that he should 
have copied Obadiah, or, as the case may be, a prophecy which 
is the basis of Obadiah, as has been done in the prophecy on 
Edom (497). If Is 15. 16 were brought down in their present 
form to the post-exilic time (Duhm), the problem in regard to 
them would perhaps be the same as that in regard to Obadiah ; 
but such a date has not been established. And it may be said 
in general that the current impression that Jeremiah is 
accustomed to cite or use his predecessors has little evidence 
in its favour. A nucleus of genuine elements in 46-49 is 
probably the most that can be assumed ; whether the expansions 
be due to one hand or several may be difficult to say. Some 
peculiarities are common to the chs., ¢.g. 7357 intrans. or with 
obj. unexpressed, 465. 21(parallel to 013), 473, 4839 (obj. expressed), 
4924 (parallel to 013), cf. 498, but see particularly Nah 29; the 
phrase 731°) 197 4616 5016, cf, 2538 (so read). The purpose of the 
words, ‘ Here endeth the judgment of Moab’ 4847 is obscure, cf. 
5164 (both passages are wanting in LXX). It is curious that all 
the promises to the nations of restitution (4626 4847 496. 39) are 
wanting in LXX. (2) The date of the foreign prophecies, if 
genuine, would be after Carchemish; whether any parts of 
them stood in Baruch’s roll cannot be ascertained. The pro- 
phecy on Elam is assigned to the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah (4934), (3) On the original place of chs. 46-49 in the 
book see next section (iii.). (8.) Finally, ch. 52 is a historical 
extract, identical with 2 K 2418-2530, with the omission of 2K 
2522-26. Ch. 5228-30 are not yet in LXX.+ 


iii, HEBREW AND GREEK TExTs.—The differ- 
ences between the Heb. and Gr. texts are greater 
in the Book of Jer than they are in any other 
book, even Job. (1) The Gr. text is much shorter 
than the Heb.—according to the calculation of 


* Unless the reference to the ‘house of Jonathan ’ (3876) might 
imply that the interview took place after his first deliverance 
from the dungeon (3718-21), 

+ On chs. 20. aes Budde, Jahrb. f. deut'che Theol. 1878 ; 
Driver, LOT® p. 266 ff. ; Kuen., Onderzoek?, § 57; Gies., Hand- 
kom. 246ff.; Nigelsbach, Der Proph. Jer. u. Babylon, 1850. 
On chs. 25. 46-49, Schwally, ZA W, 1888 ; Smend, Religionsges. 
p. 238 ff.; Bleeker, Jeremiah’s Profetieen tegen de Volkeren., 
Groningen, 1894. 
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Graf by about 2700 words, or one-eighth of the 
book. (2) In Heb. the prophecies against the 
nations stand at the end of the book (chs. 46-51), 
in the Gr. they are inserted between 251 and 25 
(v.14 being wanting), and they are given in a 
different order from the Hebrew. Much in (1) was 
due to the Heb. MS on which the translator 
worked, which differed materially from our present 
Massoretic text. The difference (2) must be spoken 
of with less certainty: the place given to the 
prophecies against the nations may have been 
suggested by the translator’s interpretation of 
251%, and the order in which they stand may reflect 
something of the political situation of the time. 
But (3) a multitude of differences have arisen 
through the defective work of the translator him- 
self, who was anything but equal to his task. 
The differences between the two texts were 
formerly explained by the hypothesis of two 
recensions—a shorter one, probably from the hand 
of Jeremiah himself, which circulated in Egypt ; 
and a longer one, the work of Baruch or others, 
which became the basis of the MT. But the 
general identity of the two texts, and the fact that 
some of the latest elements of the book are found 
in LXX, show that such a hypothesis is both 
unnecessary and false. Both texts reflect the 
same archetype; but this archetype underwent a 
gradual process of expansion, and the process is 
reflected at an earlier stage (not necessarily an 
earlier date) in the MS or MSS at the basis of 
LXX, and at a more advanced stage in those at the 
basis of the MT. 

(1) Comparative value of the texts.—In estimating 
the relative value of the Heb. and Gr. texts, one 
must compare them, jirst, in those parts of the 
book present in both texts ; secondly, in regard to 
those parts present in Heb. but wanting in Gr. ; 
comparison in regard to a third class of passages, 
those present in Gr. but wanting in Heb., though 
it might be interesting, is of less importance. 
That is, the comparative estimate must be in re- 
gard both to quality and quantity. Speaking 
generally, the MT is qualitatively greatly superior 
to the Gr. ; but, on the other hand, quantitatively 
the Gr. is nearer the original text. This judgment 
is general, admitting many exceptions,—that is, 
cases where the quality of the Gr. text is better, 
and its readings more original than the Heb., e.g. 
220 4°8 1115 167 23°3 41° 46%, and many more; and 
also cases where, in regard to quantity, Heb. is to 
be preferred, the omissions in LXX being due to 
faults in the translator’s MS, to his own oversight, 
or to his tendency to scamp and abridge. Every 
individual case of difference must be examined 
before a judgment can be pronounced. In regard to 
such large passages as 3314-76 39418, and even many 
minor ones, ¢.g. in chs. 25. 27-29, judgment will 
readily be given in favour of LXX, in which they 
are wanting; but there is a multitude of other 
cases in which a decision is difficult. Of the four 
synonyms for ‘destroy’ 1, LXX has only three; 
and again in 18’, where three of the synonyms 
occur, LXX has only two. The exclamation, 
‘temple of the Lord’ 74, stands in Heb. thrice, in 
LXX twice; so ‘O earth’ 22”, only twice in LXX. 
The words ‘of hosts’ in the divine name are said 
to be wanting 56 times (2 68 ete.), the parenthetical 
‘saith the Lord’ 64 times, and in ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet’ the title prophet is usually absent. Now, 
when it is considered that LXX shows an un- 
doubted tendency to abridgment, while the ideal 
of later Heb. style was fulness and roundness of 
phraseology, the two considerations puzzle the 
judgment and hold it in suspense. The title the 
prophet is probably in many cases a Heb. addition, 
the want of the synonym a Gr. abbreviation. It 
would not be just to charge the LXX translator 


with arbitrary omission on a large scale. There 
are over 30 passages which are repeated in the 
book (some twice), and LXX contains all the 
repetitions with the exception of 7, and these if 
it is safe to say, were not in the translator’s MS. 
(For list of repeated passages see Driver, p. 276 f. ; 
Kuen. § 58"; and for those wanting in LXX, 
Kuen. § 581”). E 

(2) Original place of chs. 46fi.—It is quite 
evident that prophecies of the compass of chs. 
46-49 as they now exist could not have been con- 
tained in Baruch’s roll. If only a genuine nucleus 
of them existed they might have followed ch. 25 
in its original form and position, though the 
amplification of them would be more intelligible 
if they had existed in a separate form. If the 
prophecies were extant in their present compass 
when the book was redacted, we might suppose 
that, according to the analogy of Is and Ezk, they 
would be placed in the middle of the book after 
ch. 25. And this would have been their natural 
place, following the symbol in 25% and the 
enumeration of nations in 2518-6, the nations 
named being in the main those to which the 
prophecies refer. The supposition that this was 
the original place of 46-49 is at least plausible, if 
nothing more. When the extensive passage chs. 
50. 51 was introduced into the book at a later 
time, chs. 46 ff. were connected with it and trans- 
ferred to the end of the book. The place of chs. 
46-51 in LXX between 25% and 25” is quite 
unnatural, for the chapters should certainly have 
followed and not preceded the enumeration of 
nations in 251-2 to which they refer. It is prob- 
able that 46-51 occupied a place at the end of the 
book, as in Heb., even in the MS used by the LXX 
translator. Simultaneously with the reception of 
chs. 50. 51 or in consequence of it, various glosses 
were introduced, e.g. 2574, or at least v.12 
(50; ef. 51>), In 25% ‘even all that is written 
in this book, which Jeremiah prophesied against 
all the nations,’ LXX translator took the last 
clause to be independent, rendering, That which 
Jeremiah prophesied against the nations. The 
words thus became a title, and chs. 46 ff. were 
transferred from their former place and made to 
follow it. Neither is the order of the prophecies 
in LXX original ; the order in Heb. corresponds 
in the main to that of the nations enumerated in 
2515-6, and has all the marks of originality. 

The translator from Heb. had many difficulties to contend 
with: the text had no vowels; the letters do not appear to 
have been divided (in all cases at least) into words; the vowel 
letters were sparsely written, and thus the plur. and sing. forms 
of the verb were identical; MSS were badly written, similar 
letters like @ and 7 being often confused; there were 
contractions liable to be misunderstood; Heb. was a dead 
language, the living Shemitic tongue being Aramaic; and 
much else. The translator of Jer shows the usual faults of the 
Gr. version in an aggravated form. (a) He divides words 
wrongly (56 818 95 209 2220 318 4615), (6) He vocalizes wrongly 
(223. 84 31 1020 3113), (ce) When letters like d and 7 are confused 
in his MS, he has not sufficient knowledge to perceive the error 
(216 315 1512 315 4922), (d) He renders proper names as appellatives 
and vice ver'sd, 87 2118 3121 4616.25 4913. 28. 30 5127 (4616 5016 ant 
TVD, exespe EAAyvix%). (€) His knowledge of the language is 
very deficient: an archaic suffix puzzles him (ade is read 
72D 86 1510 207); much in the Heb. vocabulary is unfamiliar 
to him (2°25 ‘f1D is rendered differently each time that it 
occurs, and generally referred to the root gir, ‘to sojourn’) ; 
and in syntax he supposes an adj. may stand before its noun 
(2280 4615?). (f) He makes arbitrary changes in person and 
number to a greater extent than usual in LXX (230 318. 20 417 67 
725 818 etc.). (g) He is loose and hasty and without a sense of 
responsibility, often thinking it enough to give an average or 
approximate rendering of the original (71), If he has wrongly 
put a sense on a word which will not harmonize with the rest 
of the verse he modifies the other words, or, if they be wholly 
intractable, omits them (216 411.12 §26 818), Jn 2925-29 the sense 
is entirely missed. (h) It is scarcely due to purpose, but rather 
to his easy-going style of operation, that when a passage is 
repeated verbatim, his rendering of it in the second instance 
differs much from that in the first. (¢) He shares the curious 
fancy of LXX translators for rendering by a word similar in 
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sound to the Heb. (95 yina Fh (sic) réx0s éx} réxw, 312 ONION 
riewpicey (48517 51272), Whether in 4615 mn (FIID3) was rendered 
Azis is rather uncertain). 

LITERATURE ON THE TExt.—Spohn, Jeremias vates e vers. 
udeorum Alex. emendatus, 1824; Kueper, Jerem. librorum 
8s. interpres atque vindex, 1837 ; Movers, De utriusque recens. 
vatic. Jerem. indole et origine, 1837; Wichelhaus, De Jerem. 
versione Alexandrina, 1847; Scholz, Der Mass. Text u. die 
LXX Uebers. des Buches Jer. 1875; Kiihl, Das Verhdltniss der 
Massora zur Sept. im Jeremia, 1882; Workman, The Text of 
Jeremiah, 1889; Streane, The Double Teat of Jeremiah, 1896; 
also the Comm. of Graf, p. xl ff., and Giesebrecht, p. xix ff. ; 
Kuen., Onderz. § 58 ; cf. also Cornill’s critical edition of the Heb. 
text in Haupt’s SBOT. 

iv. REDACTION OF THE Boox.—In the absence 
of all direct information, anything better than a 
more or less plausible hypothesis concerning the 
redaction of the book is not attainable. Perhaps 
three stages in its history can be traced. (1) The 
second roll of Baruch, belonging to the 5th year 
of Jehoiakim. There is every reason to suppose 
that this roll has in the main been preserved in 
the early part of the book. The contents of the 
roll were chs. 1-6. 7-10 (except 1011), 11-12%, 
probably 14. 15. 16-1738, 25 in its original form, 
possibly 45; whether 18. 207" belonged to the roll 
may be uncertain; and the same must be said of 
22108 and of any parts of 46-49 that may be sup- 
posed genuine. The roll, however, was in some 
cases broken up, and some parts certainly belong- 
ing to it (ch. 25) are now found after elements of 
a much later date, while elements of a later date 
appear inserted before or among parts belonging to 
it (127*-). The roll was only one of the elements 
used in the redaction of the book, and it was not 
regarded as inviolable. We should hardly be 
right if we regarded our present book as a growth, 
the roll being the fundamental writing to which 
other prophecies were added as they successively 
came into existence, or if we supposed a series of 
successive redactions (Kautzsch, Abriss, p. 75; cf. 
Driver, p. 270). The present order of the contents 
of the book forbids such suppositions, e.g. 211-238 
as a collection is later than the fall of the city, 
while ch. 24 is of the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah ; chs. 30-33 as a collection also belongs 
to the Exile, while ch. 35 is of the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Such a shuffling of the contents, 
supposing them to have had originally a historical 
order, is quite improbable. 

(2) The second stage was the actual redaction 
of the book. At some time, possibly not a great 
many years after the prophet’s death, some person 
or persons undertook the work of gathering 
together all the fragments of his oracles and 
furnishing as complete a biography of him. as 
possible. The biographical interest was perhaps 
the predominant one. All the available materials, 
the original roll and other existing sources, were 
used, and probably the compiler himself, either 
from his own knowledge or by inquiry, was able 
also to make considerable contributions. But 
how much belongs to sources ready to the com- 
piler’s hand, and how much is due to himself, it is 
impossible to discover. As has been already said, 
Jeremiah may have preserved jottings of his 
speeches, or some contemporary such as Baruch 
may have done so, and these may have lain before 
the editor ; or, in a number of cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in a historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand. 
There appears to be something like collections in 
the book, e.g. chs. 18-20. 21-23. 27-29. 30-33, and 
the like, and some of these may have arisen at the 
hands of different persons during the Exile. There 
is nothing more likely than that a number of the 
historical passages, with the prophet’s words 
enclosed in them, may be from the hand of Baruch, 
who continued with the prophet after the fall of 
the city and accompanied him to Egypt. But 
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some of the narratives are probably due to other 
persons and some to the compiler. The various 
headings are from the hand of the compiler, but the 
inference from the identity of the heading in chs. 
34, 35. 40. 44, that these historical passages are also 
the work of the compiler (Kuen.), is scarcely cogent, 
for the same heading has been given to chs. 7 ff., 
which the compiler certainly did not write. From 
the promiscuous way in which such historical 
narratives as chs. 26. 36. 35 have been placed in 
the book, it may perhaps be inferred that these 
passages came as distinct and complete composi- 
tions into the redactor’s hand. However much 
in the book may be due to Baruch, everything 
shows that he was not the editor. The date of the 
redaction cannot be strictly fixed. The reverence 
manifested for the prophet is no criterion of date, 
for this reverence, beginning after his death, con- 
tinued to increase. Kuenen has suggested the 
second half of the Exile. The passage 2 K 2575-6 
appears to be dependent on the fuller narrative, 
Jer 40", and this fact would imply that the Book 
of Jer was in existence before the Book of Kings 
was closed, about the end of the Exile (on the other 
hand, 391»: 24-13 taken from 2 K 25 is a later inter- 
polation). There is perhaps nothing in the Book 
of Jer which necessitates a later date, such passages 
as 10116 and chs. 50. 51 having been introduced 
into the book after its redaction. There is no 
doubt much in chs. 46-49 that might be of the 
post-exilic period. The complexion of chs. 30-33 
might also imply a lower date than the Exile, but 
the want of 3346 in LXX shows that the amplifi- 
cation of these chs. went on after the book had been 
compiled. The redaction took place in Babylon or 
Palestine, not in Egypt. 

(3) This Book of Jer thus edited is the archetype 
both of the Heb. and Greek. But this book under- 
went modifications, some passages being added 
and some amplifications of the text being intro- 
duced. This process of: enlargement forms the 
third stage in the history of the book. (a) Some 
additions and insertions penetrated into all the 
MSS, ¢@.g. chs. 50. 51. 52, 10'16 (except vv.%®: 1%), 
164-15 1719-27, and much more. (6) From others 
the MSS at the basis of LXX remained free, e.g. 
3314-26 39418, and much else, particularly in chs. 
25. 27-29. This latter fact does not imply with 
certainty that all the additions in MT are later 
than LXX translation, because contemporary MSS 
may have had different histories even in the same 
country (treatment of MSS being so free), and 
particularly if circulating in different countries. 
The differences between the Heb. and Gr. might 
certainly be easier explained if we could suppose 
the MS or MSS on which LXX is founded carried 
early to Egypt. Egyptian Jews would probably 
occupy themselves less with the original text than 
those in Babylon or Palestine, and thus the MSS, 
even if transcribed, would more retain their 
primitive form. Amplifications of the text and 
interpolations really reflect the moods of religious 
life and hope, and this life was fuller in Palestine 
than in Egypt. 

y. LITERARY STYLE.— The literary style of 
Jeremiah can scarcely be spoken of, because, 
strictly speaking, we have no literature from him. 
The narrative pieces in the book are not from his 
own hand; and even when fragments of his 
speeches are reported in these narratives, they 
have in many cases passed through the narrator’s 
mind, and may have been somewhat modified. 
The presence of some or many characteristic 
phrases of Jeremiah in the reports is not proof of 
their literal fidelity. And in any case such reports 
are mere compends, in regard to which the question 
of style can hardly be raised. The only parts of 
the book on which a judgment in respect of style 
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can be formed are the chapters dictated to Baruch, 
chs. 1-17, and any other passages which ape to 
come directly from Jeremiah’s own hand. Even 
the dictated passages are mere outlines and 
skeletons; the prophet’s object was to preserve 
and present to others the matter, the religious 
contents of his oracles,—he was little solicitous 
about the form. No doubt something of Jeremiah’s 
literary manner will be reflected in these frag- 
ments, but they represent very inadequately what 
he was capable of as a writer. We have no litera- 
ture from Jeremiah in the sense in which we have 
literature from Isaiah. ‘The flowers of Jeremiah’s 
diction and thought have reached us only after 
being cut and pressed; the bloom and fragrance 
yet remaining with them suggest faintly what they 
were when fresh. The monotonousness and repeti- 
tion, both of ideas and language, of which writers 
complain, are owing in good degree to the fact 
that, in dictating his outline, it was the prophet’s 
purpose to impress strongly certain great ideas, 
and the same ideas naturally carry with them the 
same language, though it will always remain a 
question how many of the repetitions are due to 
himself. The literary remains of Jeremiah differ 
from the writings of Isaiah in being formally less 

erfect: the poetical rhythm is not so regular, 
osing itself often in elevated prose. Yet even 
formally there is much true poetical parallelism, 
and there are many examples of the Kinah or 
Elegy, artistically beautiful and full of pathos, e.g. 
920. 21 1 Bist. 20%, ] 148. D968 The language of Jeremiah 
wants the condensed energy of that of the earlier 
prophets. He belonged to a later literary age, 
and the progress of language is always towards 
analysis, gaining in lucidity, but losing in com- 
pression. Much of the power of the earlier prophets 
arises from the fact that their age was a creative 
one, and they project their religious conceptions 
with an energy and completeness that can never 
again be imitated. Jeremiah is their heir, their 
principles already run in his blood, and what in 
them was intellectual power is transmuted in him 
into spiritual life. So far as style can be spoken 
of in Jeremiah, his style perfectly reflects all the 
articulations of thought and all the hues of emotion 
of his mind. He was a nature characterized by 
simplicity, reality, pathos, tenderness, and a 
strange piety, but subject to his emotions, which 
were liable to rise into passions. His mind was set 
ona minor key, and his temper elegiac. And to 
all this his language is true. Could sadness be 
expressed in sadder words than these, ‘The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved’? His phrases haunt the ear: ‘Before your 
feet stumble on the dark mountains.’ ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead?’ ‘A voice was heard in Ramah.’ 
‘If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee.’ ‘Surely I have heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself.’ ‘Return, ye backsliding chil- 
dren.’ The quaint simplicity of his words to God 
provokes a smile: ‘O Lord, wherefore are all they 
happy that deal very treacherously?’ Usually 
his address is lofty and touching: ‘O the hope of 
Israel, the saviour thereof in time of trouble, why 
shouldst thou be as a stranger in the land?’ (148! 
16917128). In sombre realism he has no match 
among the prophets; witness such terrible pas- 
sages as 151 4° (ef. the symbol 2515, and such 
descriptions as 51%: 917-2), He was sent to be the 
prophet of doom and death, and his soul revolted 
against the task. He gloats over life, its human 
activities (82*"), its sounds and mirth and all its 
music (7%4 16°); and he recoils from death, and 
shudders as he sees the shadow enter in at the 
windows, and feels the awful silence, when there 
is no sound of a mill and no shimmer of a candle, 
There is one peculiarity which gives a charm to 


his style, a certain unconscious dramatizing, when, 
after describing a situation, he makes those in- 
volved in it speak directly, without the word ‘say- 
ing,’ e.g. 2% 322 419.31 G4. 5.24 Ql1-18 1019 119 194.5 1 417 
15% 171, 

Jeremiah’s language has some marks of the later style : words 
in -@ith are not infrequent, and he begins to Aramaize ; cases 
occur of vay cop. with perf., and the hé of direction is otiose 
(118), Certain phrases and expressions are often repeated : e.g. 
to break the yoke and burst the bands (220 5°); to turn the back 
and not the face (2271817); to receive correction (230 5% 728); to 
come into mind (ab by aby 316 781 195); the evil of your doings 
(44 2112 232.22); great destruction (12 46 61 1417); the refrain, 
shall I not visit for these things? etc. (59-29 99); heal the hurt 
slightly (614 811); the phrase, rising up early, and sending, 
speaking, ete. (D3¥N 713. 25 265 2919) ; to incline the ear (774. 26118 
1723); the voice of mirth and gladness, etc. (724 169 2519); at the 
time that I visit them (615 812 1123 2312); terror round about 
(625 203.10); over which my name has been called (710.11. 14. 30) ; 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence (with a variety of 
order, 1412 153 217); and others. See Driver’s full list, p. 275. 


It is doubtful if to make a full end (nwy m3) ought to be 
reckoned ; it seems extraneous in 427 510. 18(3011= 4628), Neither 
should the contorted syntax 141 461 471 4934 be ascribed to 
Jeremiah. Peculiar are 7°Df used of God (312); wxi3 hopeless | in 
the mouth of the people (225 1812); myD -yixp shorn on the 
temples (9% [Eng.26] 2523); DN3 sON3? (2391); ‘* *9bn slain of J” 
(2588); the hiph. of o5n dream (298); the phrase 737mm DST 
present supplication (88% 429, Qal 367 3720 422, cf. Dn 92%). 

vi. SomE RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—The Book of Jer 
does not so much teach religious truths as present 
a religious personality. Prophecy had already 
taught its truths, its last effort was to reveal itself 
inalife. But though the truths in Jeremiah are 
old, they all appear in him with an impress of 
personality which gives them novelty. e is not 
to be read for doctrines in their general form on 
God and the people, but for the mwances which his 
mind gives them. Though he might not be aware 
of it, we can perceive that all his thoughts are 
coloured by the religious relation to God of which 
he was himself conscious. 

(1) Sin.—In his earliest time it is the sin of the 
people that occupies his mind, their unfaithfulness 
to J”. They followed Him in the wilderness, but 
on entering Canaan they went far away from Him. 
Every class became untrue to the idea of its 
relation to Him. It is this change that seems 
inexplicable to the prophet. He sets it in all 
possible lights: ‘What evil did your fathers find 
in me?’ (2°), He contrasts the fidelity of the 
nations to their gods, which yet are no gods (2%), 
At a later time he contrasts the fidelity of men 
even to the injunctions of their ancestor, such as 
the Rechabites (354). The instinct which guides 
the migrations of the stork is strangely unerring ; 
the instinct of man’s heart, which should direct it 
to God, as strangely errs (87, cf. 2°? 18134), We 
understand Jeremiah’s wonder at the change only 
when we hear him say what to his mind God is: 
‘They have forsaken the fountain of living water.’ 
Isaiah crushed himself and crushed created man to 
the ground with his awful Kadosh; his word was 
true, but Jeremiah’s ‘the fountain of living water’ 
seems to come nearer the fulness of truth. The 
words at any rate suggest the immediateness of 
the relation of man to God in religion. And it is 
this that Jeremiah insists upon, as Hosea and 
Isaiah hadsdone before him. His charge is the 
unreality of men’s religion; it is not with their 
real selves that they serve J’, and itis not J” in 
His true being that they serve. Already in Josiah’s 
days Jeremiah perceived how illusory his Reform 
was. Indeed it was doubtful if it had not made 
the condition of things worse. Men thought that 
when they worshipped at Jerusalem, and multi- 
plied offerings there, they had done what J” desired. 
It was a lie which was half a truth, and therefore 
the harder to fight. It is not certain that Jeremiah 
thought the lawbook altogether a good. People 
prided themselves on it, it was wisdom to have it; 
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Sey thought the possession of it put them right 
with God (8*%), Pharisaism ae Deuteronom 
came into the world the same day. The lawboo 
little satisfied the prophetic idealism. Jeremiah 
seeks to draw men’s minds away from all that was 
external—sacrifices, temple, ark, and lawbook— 
to that which was inward and real. People spoke 
much of reform; he would have used another 
word: ‘Break up the fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns’; ‘Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart’ 
(44) ; ‘O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked- 
ness’ (44), Sin is ‘the stubbornness of the evil 
heart’ (7%4 5%). It is the heart that is good or ill. 
Man is the heart of man. Jeremiah probably has 
no general doctrine of human nature or its con- 
dition, though he perhaps expresses what is 
technically called habit when he says, ‘The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and it is desperately 
sick ; who can knowit?’ (17°). If not from nature, 
by practice men become incapable of good: ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin? then may ye also 
do good that are inured to do evil’ (13°, cf. 775 84%), 
Momentarily awoke by the prophet’s appeals, the 
people become conscious of their inability, exclaim- 
ing, ‘It is hopeless’ (2> 1812). And more gener- 
ally, ‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps’ (10). Sin is individually universal; a man 
cannot be found in the streets of Jerusalem (5}, cf. 
88-10), No providences in God’s hand can reform 
them; the furnace will not purify them; they 
have been tried, and they are found reprobate 
silver (67’"-), Only the creative hand of God can 
change them; He will give them another heart, 
and put His law in their inward parts (247 31%"). 
Though Jeremiah, like Hosea, begins by consider- 
ing the people as a moral personality, and never 
loses hold of the idea of the nation (311% 7S. 31-54), 
his thoughts just referred to are virtually indi- 
vidualism. 

(2) God.—In his doctrine of God Jeremiah agrees 
with his predecessors, but with a significant nuance 
of hisown. J” is God alone, the gods of the nations 
are no gods (2! 16"), and the Gentiles shall yet 
confess it. J” rules among the nations, giving 
them all to drink of the wine of His cup, and 
putting the world and all that dwell in it into the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar (25%*- 2714f-), Like all 
later prophets, Jeremiah sees His power and God- 
head manifested in nature: ‘ Are there any among 
the vanities of the heathen that can cause rain? 
or can the heavens give showers?’ (14” 5%), par- 
ticularly in that perpetual wonder the restraint of 
the raging sea (57). These are external things. 
It is in that which He is to His people and His 
servants that J” is truly revealed, e.g. in His 
gracious designs with Israel: ‘I thought how I 
shall put thee among the children! ye shall call 
me my Father’ (3), and in the joy which His ser- 
vice brings: ‘Thy words were found and I did eat 
them, they were the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart’ (15!*). It is in the passages where Jeremiah 
intercedes for himself or the people that he realizes 
most fully what J” is, 147% 19% 171%, or when he 
gives a definition of what religion is: ‘Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth, for in 
these things I delight’ (9%). But the conception 
of God receives a new shade in Jeremiah. His 
definition of man as the heart of man leads toa 
corresponding definition of God: J” is He who 
trieth the heart and the reins (117 17!° 20%). This 
definition is just the reflexion of Jeremiah’s own 
experience. He does not infer that J” searches the 
heart from any general doctrine he holds of the 
divine omniscience; he reasons the other way: 
Because J” tries the heart, He is omniscient, ‘Can 
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any hide himself in secret places that I shall not 
see him ?’ (237-4), Positively, Jeremiah expresses 
his idea of religion when he says, ‘Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in the Lord, whose hope the 
Lord is’ (175*-), The principle of religion is faith. 

(3) The Futwre.—Jeremiah’s first and continued 
conviction is that the nation is doomed to destruc- 
tion. There is something inexplicable to us in this 
certainty. It might seem mediated by his profound 
sense of the national sin (4!* 72%), just as he was 
assured that his fellow prophets were false because 
of their ethical shallowness, and their healing the 
hurt of the people slightly (23! 288). But then 
this difference of ethical standard between him and 
other prophets is equally inexplicable. His judg- 
ment, both of the prophets and the people, seems 
the unconscious reflection of his own religious 
relation to God. But he does not analyze; he 
knows his consciousness, and it is given directly by 
God. In his earliest days Judah seems to him a 
mass of perdition ; a man could not be found in 
the streets of Jerusalem (5!); the furnace had 
failed to separate silver from lead—there was no 
silver (67), Yet it was impossible that God 
should make a, full end of His people (ch. 32) ; and 
his hopes seem for the time placed on Israel of the 
North. Backsliding Israel was justified above 
treacherous Judah. And in the name of J” he 
proclaims to the north, ‘Return, ye backsliding 
children, and I will heal your backslidings’ (3! 22); 
and his prophetic ear catches a voice from the bare 
heights, the weeping and the supplications of the 
children of Israel, ‘Behold, we come unto thee, 
thou art the Lord our God’ (371). With the first 
captivity of 597 the prophet’s judgment on Judah 
seems softened ; there was hope for the nation in 
the captives, and he predicts their restitution: J” 
will give them an heart to know Him (246), And, 
finally, during the last times of the siege, when the 
destruction of the nation was at hand, he embraces 
both Judah and Israel in his promise of restoration 
(chs. 30-33). All antagonisms between him and the 
people were now over; his human feeling had 
ceased to struggle against the irrevocable decree of 
God, and he looked forward with composure to the 
city’s fall. His composure and certainty of the 
future were but the reflexion of his own experience, 
as in the case of all OT saints (Job 19%, Ps 737°), 
The relation to God of which he is conscious is 
indissoluble ; it outlives all forms of national 
existence. Indeed, from Hosea downwards the 
prophets become more and more indifferent to the 
form of a state, their ideal is that of a community 
with a right mind towards God. Jeremiah does 
not place reliance on the purifying trials of the 
Exile; his hope is in the creative hand of God, who 
will give the people a heart to know Him (24), and 
write His law in their inward parts (31°). The 
true shepherd whom He will raise up to lead them 
shall be called Jehovah Zidkénu, ‘ the Lord is our 
righteousness’ (23°%:), 

(4) Jeremiah’s Piety. —There were pious men 
before Jeremiah, but the long drawn out struggle 
of his life revealed piety more than ever before. 
Very different judgments have been passed on his 
natural character. The lachrymose nature tradi- 
tionally ascribed to him is based partly on the idea 
that he was the writer of the Lamentations, and 
partly on his own references to his tears. A 
different view is expressed by Darmesteter (Les 
Prophétes, 67), who says: ‘During his 40 years of 
prophesying he preaches, he acts, he curses: he 
weeps little.’ The contrasts revealed in his life 
have been epigrammatically expressed by calling 
him a figure ‘cast in brass, dissolving in tears.’ 
Probably his fundamental human characteristic 
was weakness. In those passages where he speaks 
of himself as a wall of brass against his opponents, 
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and where J” promises him victory over them, we 
see not a sense of strength but a feeling of weak- 
ness. They reflect what he feels he must be, but 
is conscious he is not, what J” will do for him, 
though it is not done. Isaiah was strong in him- 
self ; the divine strength came to him unconsciously 
as he threw himself into action, and was not dis- 
tinguishable from his own. But Jeremiah was 
conscious, introspective, distinguishing between 
himself and God. The strength he had was from 
without, hence it was fluctuating and convulsive. 
In moments of conflict he was strong. When 
dragged before the princes it was given him what 
to speak (262). He could run with the footmen, 
or even like Elijah with the chariots, and not be 
wearied ; but when the conflict was passed and he 
took his life and history with him into hours of 
stillness and solitude, the tide of divine strength 
receded, and he was weakness itself. 

On the one hand, he had let himself be induced 
to be a prophet. J” had revealed His mind to 
him, His verdict on the people, and His purpose, 
and he had entered into His mind, and stood on 
His side. But this looking at people and things, 
as might be said, from the standpoint of J” isolated 
him; he neither borrowed nor lent, married nor 
was a father, rejoiced with the joyful nor sorrowed 
with the sorrowing (161*-), Besides isolating him, 
it brought persecution upon him. He felt the 
hardness of J’s service. Gladly would he have 
laid his office at His feet. He would have been 
thankful had he never known the truth. He 
cursed the day of his birth, because his fellow- 
ship with J” isolated him from all other fellowship, 
and crushed down all that was humanin him. For, 
on the other hand, he profoundly sympathized with 
the people. He was an Israelite indeed. Israel 
in him struggled against its doom. The dumb 
mind of the people found a voice in him. He 
interceded for it, and his intercession was just 
the resistance of his human heart to the idea of 
the nation’s destruction. He palliated its offences, 
saying it was misled by the prophets (141%). He 
expressed its better self in the confessions which 
he put into its mouth (147-9 1419 1023-24), He 
wept over it (9! 13!” 14”), He was told, it is 
enough! He was in the cruellest dilemma. If 
he pleaded for the people it was to be false to 
J”, to be false to his own convictions of truth, 
false to what he knew to be the irrevocable will 
of God. On the other hand, to threaten, above all 
to threaten with zeal for God, was treason against 
his own heart and against his people. Thus both 
God and men seemed to reject him. But his 
repulse by men drove him to God, and his repulse 
by God made him pipe closer to Him. And thus 
his life became a fellowship with God, his thoughts 
and feelings a dialogue between him and God. 


LitERATURE.—On the life of the prophet: Valeton, Viertal 
Voorlezingen; Cheyne, Jer., His Life and Times, 1888; Marti, 
Der Proph. Jer. von Anatot, 1889; Wellhausen, Isr. u. Jiid. 
Gesch.2 p. 141 ff.; Smend, Religionsgesch. 234 ff. ; Cornill, Der 
Isr. Prophetismus ; Davidson, The Exile and the Restoration. 
Commentaries : Ewald, 1868; Hitzig, 1866 ; Graf, 1862; Nigels- 
bach (in Lange), 1868; Keil, 1872; Streane (‘Camb. Bible’), 
1881 ; Cheyne (‘Pulpit Comm.’), 1883; Ball and Bennett (‘Ex- 
positor’s Bible’), 1890, 1895 ; Giesebrecht (‘ Hand-Komm.’), 1894. 


A. B. DAvIpSoNn. 


JEREMIAS (‘Iepeutas), 1 Es 9°4.—One of the sons 
of Baani who put away his ‘strange’ wife. The 
name corresponds to Jeremai in Ezr 10%°, who is 
mentioned among the sons of Hashum ; it has been 
inserted out of its right place in 1 Es. 


JEREMIEL.—The name of the archangel who is 
introduced in 2 Es 4°° as answering the questions 
of the righteous dead. AV has U. riel, the same 
name as that of the angel who was sent to instruct 
Esdras, 2 Es 41 5? 1078, 


JEREMOTH (rin, nio2;).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 
1 Ch 78 84, 3.4. Two Levites, 1 Ch 23% 25”, the 
latter called in 24 Jerimoth. 5. A Naphtalite, 
1 Ch 27%. 6.7.8. Three of those who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10%-77-*. In the last instance 
Keré has nop ‘and Ramoth’ (so AV). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEREMY.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Jeremiah appears in both AV and RV of 
1 Es 1%: 2-47.57 91 2 Es 218, as well as in AV of 
2 Mac 2)-5-7, Mt 2)7 279. In the last three passages 
RV has Jeremiah. The form Jeremy is used also 
in both AV and RV in the title of the Epistle 
ascribed to the prophet in Bar 6’. 


JEREMY, EPISTLE OF.—A brief apocr. com- 
position purporting to have been written by Jere- 
miah to the Jews who were about to be led, or had 
been led (so Syr. and 7 Gr. cursives), into Babylon 
(cf. Jer 29[36]*). The author forewarns them that 
the captivity, which is a visitation for sin, will 
continue for seven generations; and his serious 

urpose is to secure that in exile they may not 
Be so impressed by gorgeous idolatrous ceremonial 
as to fall into apostasy. To effect this, he gives, 
in popular style, a detailed exposure of the stupidity 
of idolatry, which is partly an amplification of Jer 
103-16, Is 449-19, but which also manifests an intimate 
acquaintance with many inane and vicious heathen 
practices. 


There is a decided lack of logical sequence in the thoughts, 
but the vanity of idolatry is emphasized by a sort of refrain, ten 
times repeated at irregular intervals, and though in every case 
intentionally varied as to verbal expression, yet always con- 
veying the one meaning. ‘This shows that idols are not gods, 
therefore fear them not.’ The thoughts are decidedly forceful, 
and will perhaps gain in cogency if we arrange them a little 
more logically, thus :—I. Idols need to be manufactured. They 
are made by a carpenter, acc. to Ais wish ) {verses from RV 
throughout], covered with gold and silver (8), and decked with 
garments (11). II. They are devoid of perception. They cannot 
Bae (8), see (19), hear howlings of priests (82), or hear prayer 
(41). III. They have no powers of self-conservation. They can- 
not wipe the dust from their face @3) or eyes (27), or the rust 
from their ornaments (24), nor can they feel the smoke (21). They 
cannot eat (27), They are powerless against theft from their 
person (10.33.57), against war (48- 56), and fire (55). They cannot 
rise when they have fallen, or straighten themselves when 
awry (27). They cannot save their garments from moths (22), 
or their wooden interior from decay (20). IV. They are 
impotent for the discharge of their functions as gods. They 
bear a sceptre, but cannot rule (4); a sword and axe, but 
cannot kill (5). They cannot give wealth (%), or rain (53); 
much less can they show signs (67) and restore the blind (87) or 
the dumb (41). They cannot set up one king and put down 
another (34. 53. 56.66), or deliver from injustice and death (36), 
or even give long life to those who made them (46). V. They 
are indifferent to ethical qualities. They requite neither good 
nor evil (84). They punish not the perjurer (3), or even the 
priest who robs his god to feed his lust (41). They do not re- 
dress wrong (54), or show mercy to the widow and the fatherless 
38); nay, they sanction systematic prostitution (48). VI. They 
are thus the least useful of all things. A cup, a door, a pillar 
has its use (59), and so have the sun and moon (69), lightning 
and wind (61), clouds (62) and fire (68); ‘yea, even the beasts are 
better than they’ (68), Then, with rare irony, the author com- 
bared an idol to a ‘scarecrow’ (7); impotent to protect, but 
deluding the imagination; and, in conclusion, says, ‘Better 
is the man that is just and has no idols, but (adds Syr.) 
waits on the Lord God,’ than the most sumptuous idolater. 


Authorship.—The evidence that it was not 
written by Jeremiah is threefold. (1) It was 
manifestly composed in Greek. There are a few 
Hebraisms, as, e.g., the imitation of infin. absol. 
in dpouowHévres dpouowO fre (v.4), and the repeated 
use of fut. for pres. freq., but they are such as are 
inseparable from Hellenistic Greek. (2) The style is 

uite below that of a prophet.of Israel. The mind of 
the writer is saturated with the Bk. of Jer (cf. Jer 
5° with v.®, 10° with v., 108 with v.4, 228 with v.17, 
48°" with v.51), but the style is inferior. As Ewald 
says, ‘He only succeeds in writing like a speaker 
who proves and exhausts his subject from every 
point of view; he shows not the remotest move- 
ment towards prophetic flight.’ (HJ v. 479). (3) 
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The statement that the captivity should continue 
“seven generations,’ points away from Jeremiah 
towards one who deplored the long exile, and 
wished to believe it of divine appointment. 

We believe the Ep. to have been written before 
2Mac. We cannot think as do Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
Gifford, and others, that when 2 Mac 2? says that 
‘Jeremiah charged the exiles not . . . to be led 
astray in their minds when they saw images 
of gold and silver and the adornment thereof,’ 
there is no allusion to our Epistle. The further 
vagaries as to the altar and the ark (2 Mac 2**) 
are not said to be ‘in the same writing,’ as AV 
(so Gifford), but év rn ypad7, t.e. ‘in’ what the 
writer considered ‘Scripture,’ ‘the records’ of v.?. 
The most probable supposition is, that the author 
lived in Egypt in the Ist cent. B.c., and that, 
deeply concerned lest his brethren should be led 
astray by the imposing ritual of idolatry, and 
feeling that additional force would be given to 
his warnings if he put them into the mouth of 
Jeremiah, he wrote his diatribe on the idolatry of 
Egypt as if it were intended for Babylon. He 
may have lived in Babylon in his youth, and 
there gained his acquaintance with the deifica- 
tion of prostitution (*), to which Herodotus also 
testifies as occurring in the temple of Beltis (i. 199); 
but v.’° as clearly corresponds with Hdt.’s descrip- 
tion (ii. 62) of the ‘feast of lights’ at Sais. The 
slightly inflated style of the Ep. is thoroughly 
Alexandrian. The fondness for assonance and for 
long compound words may be illustrated from 
Tepidpyupot, wepixpuvoo., meprehodvTat, mepixeluevor (5%) 
and éfamrocrahév, dvwhev, éavarGoa (%), 

Canonicity.—Our Ep. is imeluded in the Gr. 
canon, and is found in all Gr. codices of OT, 
except the cursives 70, 96, 229. In Syr.-Hex. it 
follows La, and this claims to have been tr? from 
Origen’s Hexapla. Indeed, Origen (inadvertently, 
as we think) places it in the list of the Heb. canon 
(cf. Eusebius, HE vi. 25). The uncials ABQ 
exhibit the same order as Syr.-Hex., as do also 
all the patristic lists that refer to it (see BARUCH). 
In Lat., Syr., and some edd. of LXX, Ep. Jer is 
found as Bar 6; and this is followed in Luther’s 
Bible and other 16th cent. edd. as well as in AV 
and RV. Its canonicity was not called in question 
in the Christian Church before Jerome, who called 
it pevderlypagos (Prol. in Jer.). Theodoret passed 
it by; and also Hilary, though in his Prol. m Ps. 
15 he has enumerated it in the Canon; but 
Tertullian quotes, as from Jer, v.4, about the 
carrying of gods on men’s shoulders (Scorp. c. 8) ; 
and Cyprian (On the Lord’s Prayer, c. 5) quotes v.® 
as the suggestion of the Holy Spirit to Jeremiah, 
‘Tn the heart, O God, ought we to worship thee.’ 

The Text and Versions.—The Ep. is found entire in the Gr. 
uncials A BQ, while [contains 7b-24a. The differences between 
these MSS are comparatively unimportant. (See Swete, O7 in 
Gr. 379-384; and, for description of MSS, vii.-xi.). There are about 
20 Gr. cursives, some of whose various readings are given by 
Ceriani. Speaking generally, these cursives divide themselves 
into two classes. One half are thought by Field to represent 
the Lucianic recension (Origen’s Hew., Proleg. c. ix.), the other 
half are often found in agreement with Q. 

The Syriac is a very free rendering of Greek. An arrangement 
and tr. of the VSS in ¢r/yo, in parallel columns, discloses that in 
little more than one-third of the lines does Syr. accurately repre- 
sent Gr., though the last 12 verses are almost a verbatim tra, 
Some of the more important variations are: ‘Seventy years’ (3) 
for ‘seven generations’; ‘An axe in his left’ 0); ‘As aman 
condemned by the king, so are their arms extended; [thus 
Walton, but Lag. ‘courts’], ‘Their heart is foolish and erring’ 
(2%); ‘ravens’ for ‘birds’ (22); ‘eagerly eat’ for cupixevoves (28) ; 
‘stones of demons in the mountains’ (#8); ‘before the gate,’ 
in place of tay Byaoy (41); ‘They are not like crows which fly in 
the air’ (54). The only important omission is that of the ‘door’ 
and the ‘ pillar’ in v.59. ee 

The Syvo-Hexaplar, given in Ceriani’s Mon. Sacr. et Prof. 
i. 1, is in the main a slavishly literal tra of the text of B, often 
in defiance of Syr. idiom ; as in vv.31.45, Its variations are few. 
We may mention, ‘swallows and other birds’ (22), so 88; ‘ weak- 
ness’ for ‘shame’ (26), so 88; ‘in their temples the priests sit’ 
(31), as if xa0%over, with Q and its cursives; ‘nor rescue the 


wronged’ (64), as if &dizodmevov, with A and the Lucianic cursives ; 
and ‘to devastate the mountains’ (6%), asif tZepyudous, with Q and 


its cursives. 
The Vulg. also adheres closely to Gr. text. Its chief devia- 


tions are in vy.8-l. 20. 41. 54, where it despairs of Gr. and makes 
a sense of its own. It also reads ‘exquiram’ (7) for ix{nrayv ; 
‘as a dead man carried to a grave’ for ws tx} Gay. ex. (17): ‘decer- 
pentes’ for ra pixedoues (27), so Syr.: ‘olive stones’ for ‘ bran’ (43), 
and ‘gloriabatur’ for zeypiceras (59), 


LITERATURE.—Gifford in Speaker’s Apocr. vol. ii.; Bissell in 
Lange’s series; Zockler, Apokr. in Kgf. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die 
jiingsten Propheten, 1868; Fritzsche, Handbuch z. d. Apokr. 
1851; Reusch, Hrkidr. d. Buchs Baruch, 1853; Reuss, AT’, 
vol, vii. 1894. J. T. MARSHALL. 


JERIAH.—The chief of one of the Levitical 
courses, 1 Ch 231° 24% (both 37:7) 26% (a>y, AV, RV 
Jerijah). See GENEALOGY. 


JERIBAI ('22}).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
Leey 


JERICHO [in and in, the latter uniformly (12 
times) in Pent., 2 K 25°, and in Ezr, Neh, Ch; the 
former elsewhere;* the form 7h occurs once 
(1 K 16%). The etym. and meaning are doubtful, 
although Gesenius (Thes.) gives the latter as ‘place 
of fragrance,’ from root ny, while Sayce (HHH 250) 
makes it= ‘city of the moon-god’ (ydéréah). LXX 
‘Teptx, indeclinable, both with and without fem. 
art.; NT ’Iepecxw, once (Lk 19!) with fem. art. ; 
Vulg. Jericho, indecl.; Arab. er-Riha or Riha].—An 
important city in the Jordan Valley situated over 
against Nebo (Dt 32), and called the City of 
Palm Trees (Dt 34%). It was the first city to 
oppose the progress of the children of Israel after 
they had crossed the Jordan. It had its wall 
(Jos 2%), and its gate, which was closed at dusk 
(25). Like all the Can. cities of the time, it was 
ruled over by a king (2°). The wealth of the 
place is inferred from the description of the spoil 
taken: vessels of brass and of iron are mentioned, 
and from the silver and gold Achan was able to 
sequester 200 shekels of silver and a wedge of gold 
of 50 shekels weight, as well as a goodly Baby- 
lonish garment (77). We find no such rich record 
of spoil in the accounts of the capture of the other 
cities in this campaign. While the children of 
Israel were still encamped at Shittim on the other 
side of Jordan, Joshua sent two spies to investigate 
the state of the country as far as J. (2'*). Arrived 
at that place, they lodged at a house on the town 
wall, belonging to one Rahab, a prostitute. Their 
errand was suspected, and news was brought to 
the king, who sent messengers to Rahab’s house to 
demand that she give up the spies. In the mean- 
time she had hidden them under the stalks of flax 
which were laid out on the roof to dry, and when 
the messengers arrived she declared that the spies 
had left the city at dusk, and she sent the men off 
on a false chase as far as the fords of the Jordan. 
Returning to the spies on the roof, she told them 
of the terror Joshua’s approach had inspired, and 
begged that, in return for her kindness to them, 
they would agree to save her and her family alive 
in the coming troubles. This they swore to do, on 
condition that she preserved secrecy. That her 
house might be recognized she tied a scarlet thread 
in her window, from which she let them down with 
a rope, advising them to hide in the mountains. 
There they escaped (probably hiding in the cavern- 
pierced cliffs of Quarantania), and remained for 
three days, till their pursuers had come back. 
Then returning to Joshua, they gave a report 
which greatly encouraged the leader. ‘ 

After crossing the Jordan, the Isr. encamped in 
the ‘east border of J.’ at Gilgal (Jos 4"), cele- 
brating the passover in the ‘plains of J.’ This 
solemn ceremony was doubtless held in full view 

* See Driver, Deut. p. lxxxix f. 
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of the city. While near J., Joshua saw the 
Captain of the Lord’s Host (5%). From his speech 
before his death we gather that a preliminary 
skirmish preceded the siege, for he says, ‘ Ye came 
unto J., and the men of J. fought against you 
(24), The siege itself was extremely strict: 
‘none went out and none came in’ (6), Joshua 
having received his commands from the Lord, 
delivered them to the people. They were to 
encompass the city once a day for six days, and 
on the seventh day seven times. The order of 
march was as follows: first came the armed men, 
then seven priests with trumpets of rams’ horns ; 
immediately behind the priests was borne the ark 
of the Covenant; and then followed the rear. 
The first day, having encompassed the city in 
silence, they returned to lodge in the camp. This 
was repeated for five days. On the seventh they 
rose very early and marched around the city seven 
times, but on the seventh time, when the priests 
blew with their trumpets, Joshua said to the 
people, ‘Shout, for the Lord hath given you the 
city.’ As they shouted, the wall fell down flat 
before them, and the people at once entered the 
city on every side, ‘each man straight before him, 
and they took the city.’ By special command of 
Joshua, Rahab and her family were saved from 
the general slaughter of man and beast that 
ensued, according to the promise she had received 
from the spies. Her family continued to live on 
in Israel, and the name Rahab occurs in the 
genealogy of our Lord (Mt 15) as the mother of Boaz. 
J. was burned and everything in it, except the 
silver and gold, and the vessels of brass and iron, 
which were reserved for the treasury of the Lord’s 
house. The disobedience of Achan to the Lord’s 
command, that the people should reserve nothing 
for themselves, resulted in a terrible punishment. 
The defeat of the Israelites at Ai was ascribed to 
the fact that the accursed thing was touched. By 
a process of elimination the crime was traced to 
Achan, and he and all his family were stoned with 
stones and burned with fire (Jos 7}"). 

Some of the Mohammedans of the country give a distorted 
account of the taking of J., confusing it with another scene in 
Joshua’s life. It is said that a great Imam tried to take the 
city, but so difficult was the task of demolishing the walls that 
the work was not completed when darkness compelled the 
besiegers to stop. In the morning the walls had sprung up 
again, and the siege had to be recommenced. This went on for 
several days, when finally the Imam caused the sun to stand 
still, and thus, the day being lengthened, the destruction 
of the city was completed. This may not represent an early 
local tradition, as the plains were covered with monasteries 
when the Arabs took the land, and the Mohammedans very 


probably confused the various Biblical accounts they heard from 
the monks. 


Not only was J. utterly destroyed, but Joshua 
pronounced a solemn curse on the man who should 
rebuild it, pornos misfortune to his children : 
‘He shall lay the foundations thereof in his first- 
born, and in his youngest shall he set up the gates 
of it’ (Jos 6°). In 1K 164 we are told how this 
curse fell upon Hiel the Bethelite, who in the days 
of Ahab rebuilt the city. We infer that between 
these two periods the site was unoccupied, but 
that it continued to be known by its old name is 

roved by the facts that in the partition of the 
and J. was assigned to Benjamin (Jos 18”), and 
that David’s messengers, after being maltreated by 
the Ammonites, were told to ‘tarry in J. till your 
beards be grown’ (2 8 10°, 1 Ch 195). Notwith- 
standing the fulfilment of the curse, the city 
became again inhabited, for, on the complaint of 
the ‘men of the city’ that the water was naught 
and the ground barren, Elisha healed the waters 
by casting salt in the spring (2 K 2). There was 
also a settlement of the sons of the prophets at the 
place, who had at their command fifty strong men, 
whom they sent on a vain search for Elijah, when 
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he had been carried up into heaven from the other 
side of Jordan (215), After this the place is men- 
tioned several times. When Pekah, king of 
Israel, made his raid on the southern kingdom, 
taking many captives, these were released by order 
of the prophet Oded, and taken to J., ‘the city of 
palm trees’ (2 Ch 287). Zedekiah, fleeing from 
Jerus. before the forces of Nebuch., was taken in 
the plains of J. (2 K 25°, Jer 39°). In the list of 
returned captives (Ezr 2%-Neh 7%) the children of 
J. are put down at 345. These restored exiles 
evidently took up their abode on the old site, for 
in Neh 3? we read that the ‘men of Jericho’ had 
their share in rebuilding the walls of Jerus. Later 
on it was fortified by the Syrian general Bacchides 
(1 Mac 9%), 

In the time of our Lord, J. had become an 
important place, owing to the partiality shown by 
the Herodian family to the city. Josephus de- 
scribes the place with enthusiasm (Wars, Iv. viii. 
2-3). The city lay 150 stadia from Jerus. and 60 
from the Jordan. It was situated in a plain, 
divided in the middle by the river, and flanked 
on either side by high mountains, of which the 
western range overhung the town. Palm trees 
abounded in the plain, those near the Jordan being 
the richest. In summer the climate was so hot 
that no one cared to come near it, but in winter 
the air was so mild that the inhabitants went 
about with linen clothing when snow covered the 
rest of Judea. He speaks at length of a fountain 
which was situated near the old city taken by 
Joshua, and which was healed by Elisha. He 
claims unusual powers of irrigation for these 
waters, which had only to flow lightly over the 
soil to make it fruitful, and which watered a plain 
70 furlongs long by 20 broad, fertilizing gardens 
thickly set with trees, which produced balsam and 
myrobalanum. The palm trees were of many 
kinds, one yielding an excellent honey. Such 
was the luxuriance and rarity of the vegetation 
that the author declares the place might well be 
pronounced divine, and challenges a comparison 
with any other climate in the whole earth. Strabo 
(xvi. 2) likens the plain surrounded by mountains 
to a theatre, and corroborates Josephus’ account 
of its fertility, declaring that the revenues from 
the balsam (from which medicine was extracted 
for the head and eyes) and from other plants was 
great. 

When Pompey visited Pal. and endeavoured to 
clear the land otf robbers, he destroyed two of their 
strongholds, Threx and Taurus, which commanded 
the approach to J. (2b.). After Jerus. was taken 
by Pompey, Gabinius, the Rom. general, divided 
the country into five parts, making J. one of the 
seats of Assembly (Jos. Wars, I. viii. 5). When 
Herod was appointed at Rome to be king of 
the Jews, and before he was installed in Jerus., 
his allies pues J., finding the houses full of 
all sorts of good things (Wars, I. xv. 6). Later he 
farmed from Cleopatra the revenues of the regions 
about the city, which had been granted her by 
Antony (Ant. Xv. iv. 2), and fortified above the 
town a citadel, a building fine and strong, which 
he called Gypros in honour of his mother, and 
built a city to the north of J., which he named 
Phasaelis after his brother (Wars, I. xxi. 9). J. 
was important enough to have its amphitheatre, 
for we read that from this place Salome announced 
to the assembled soldiers the news of the death of 
Herod, which had taken place in the city, though 
he had given orders that he should be buried at 
Herodium (Wars, I. xxxiii. 8). After his death, 
his ex-slave Simon, aspiring to make himself king, 
burned down the royal palace (Ané. Xv. x. 6), 
but this was magnificently rebuilt by Archelaus, 
who also accomplished important work in irrigating 
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the plain (Ant. xvi. xiii. 1). In the time of 
Josephus (Wars, i. iii. 5) Judea was divided into 
eleven parts, of which Jerus. was the chief, and one 
of which was Jericho. When Vespasian approached 
J. the citizens fled to the mountains (Wars, Iv. 
vill. 2). He erected a citadel in the place, and 
set a garrison (id. Iv. ix. 1). Whether Josephus 
refers to the destruction of J. or Gerasa in this 
section is not clear, but we have the statement of 
Jerome that, at the time when Jerusalem was 
taken, J. was captured and destroyed on account 
of the perfidy of its citizens (Onomasticon). 

J., however, still preserved its magnificence 
when our Lord visited it. His baptism in the 
Jordan occurred not far off. The hill of Quar- 
antania, to the immediate west of the city, 
is pointed out as the traditional site of the 
Temptation. At the end of His ministry, when 
He was on His way from Galilee to Jerus., He 
passed through J., and there healed a blind man 
(Mk 1046 [name given Bartimeus], Lk 18%), or acc. 
to Mt 20** two blind men. At this same time He 
visited the house of Zacchzeus the publican, whose 
eagerness to see the Lord had led him to climb a 
sycomore tree, as he was short of stature. The 
account of his conversion is one of the most graphic 
in the gospel history (Lk 191"). Travellers to-day 
between Jerus. and J. have to be accompanied by 
an escort, to prevent their ‘falling among thieves,’ 
who have infested this route both before and ever 
since the Good Samaritan came to the relief of the 
man in the parable (Lk 10°). 


We are told by Jerome (Onom.) that after its destruction by 
the Romans, J. was rebuilt a third time, but he does not say 
when. That the place was inhabited in the time of Origen we 
infer from the fact of his discovery of some valuable biblical 
MSS there (Eus. Eccl. Hist. vi. 16). This third city existed in 
Jerome’s day as well as the ruins of the other two. It became 
an Episcopal See, and its bishops begin to be mentioned in a.D. 
325 ; the last reference is to Gregorius, who was present at the 
Synod of Jerus. a.D. 536. The sacred sites began to be pointed 
out early in the 4th cent. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (4.D. 333) was 
shown the sycomore tree of Zacchzus on the right of the road 
leading to the town from the west. A mile and a half from the 
town was pointed out the site of the old city taken by Joshua, 
close to the fountain of Elisha, immediately above which was 
the house of Rahab. Justinian restored a hospice in J., and a 
church of the Mother of God (Procopius, de dif. 5. 9). 
Theodosius (A.D. 530) visited the fountain of Elisha, which he 
places 2 miles from the town, and in this latter was shown the 
house of Rahab, the site evidently having been shifted since the 
time of the Bordeaux Pilgrim. Antoninus Martyr (4.D. 570) 
found the walls of the town overthrown by an earthquake. 
The house of Rahab was still standing, and had been converted 
into a hospice and oratory, probably the work of Justinian 
referred to above. At the time of Arculf’s visit (A.D. 670) the 
town was in ruins; only the house of Rahab was standing, but 
roofless. The Venerable Bede (4.D. 720) describes a similar state 
of things. Hence the town was in a ruinous condition for at 
least a century and a half, but by the end of the 6th cent. many 
churches and monasteries had sprung up on the surrounding 
plains. Besides the church at Gilgal, Arculf speaks of one on 
the spot where Christ was supposed to have left His garments 
-at the time of His baptism, and of the monastery of St. John, 
also near the Jordan. Establishments were dedicated to St. 
Panteleemon, St. Calamon, St. Chrysostom, St. Eustochium, 
and others. At the time of the Crusaders many of these were 
repaired and others constructed. Under the Arabs the town 
again rose to importance, as is proved by the many references of 
the Mohammedan geographers beginning in the 9th cent. (see 
Palestine under the Moslems, by Guy Le Strange). Ya‘kubi 
(A.D. 874) speaks of Riha as the capital of the Ghér, the cleft of 
the Lower Jordan. Mukaddasi (4.D. 985) says that this city 
possessed many villages in the plain, which produced much 
indigo, and many palm and banana trees. Edrisi (A.D, 1154) 
mentions Ariha, Beisan, and Amta as the finest of the cities of 
the valley of the Ghér. When the Crusaders conquered the 
land, the plain of J. was granted to the Holy Sepulchre, but in 
A.D. 1111 Arnulfus, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, was blamed for 
assigning to his niece this district, with its annual revenues, 
which amounted to 5000 pieces of gold (William of Tyre, xi. 15). 
Later it again fell into ecclesiastical hands, as it was assigned in 
A.D. 1138 to a convent at Bethany (ib. xv. 26). But by the 
13th cent. the town itself had sunk to small dimensions. The 
square tower which may be seen to-day near the modern village 
of er-Riha was found by Willebrand (a.D. 1211) in a ruinous con- 
dition. Brocardus (A.D. 1230) says that the wretched town had 
scarcely eight houses, and that all the monuments of the sacred 
places were destroyed. Ricaldus, writing about the same time, 
calls the place ‘quasi deserta.’ However, the plains were at 
this time richly cultivated. According to the Mosleni Yakut 


(A.D. 1225) the finest sugar of the Ghér was made at J.; palm 
trees and bananas abounded. Jaques de Vitry (cap. 53) also 
refers to the fields of sugar-cane. The ruins to the west of ‘Ain 
es-Sultan, with the connecting aqueducts, appear to date from 
the Crusading period. 


The modern er-Riha is a miserable village, con- 
taining about 300 swarthy inhabitants, possibly 
the descendants of the puny race talted by 
Arculf Canaanites, who dwelt in his time on the 
plain. The rich patches of barley and wheat, with 
the gardens of the ecclesiastical establishments, 
give a hint of the possibilities of fertility which 
were so amply realized in former days. The level 
of the village is 900 ft. below the Mediter., and 
the flora and fauna of the plain differ largely from 
those of the rest of Pal., some species not being 
found nearer than the Asiatic and African tropics. 
A dozen isolated palms represent the splendid 
groves of the past. The Zakkim (Balanites 
Agyptiaica), identified by some with the Myro- 
balanum of Josephus, still abounds; also the 
acacia, and trees of the Zizyphus species, called in 
Arabic Sidr or Dom. A handsome Russian hospice 
now stands near the ruined tower mentioned by 
Willebrand, and there is a small Greek church. 
Two good hotels accommodate travellers, who may 
now make the journey from Jerus. by carriage- 
road, and continue their drive over the plain to 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. J. contains only a 
few plots of freehold, as in recent times it has 
become the private property of the Sultan, together 
with many other parts of the Jordan Valley. 

All authorities are agreed that the site of the 
Can. city is at Tell es-Sultan, above ‘Ain es-Sultan 
(Elisha’s fountain), one and a half miles from 
modern Jericho. As we have seen, Josephus places 
the old city near the fountain, and so does the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, who gives the distance from the 
J. of his day as one and a half miles as above, 
which distance would do equally well if we identify 
the latter with the ruins near the pass to be men- 
tioned later. Theodosius makes the distance 2 
miles. This mound is 1200 ft. long from N. toS., 
and the larger part of its area is 50 ft. in height, 
measured above the fountain at the E., but not so 
high on the western side, as the original ground 
slopes from W. to E. Rising from the top of the 
mound along its edges are four superimposed 
mounds, the highest being some 90 ft. above the 
fountain. Near the base of the mound, above the 
spring, a hollow has been recently scooped out, 
revealing an ancient mud-brick wall in situ. The 
pottery found strewn over the mound belongs, as a 
rule, to pre-Roman times, and some pre-Israelitish 
ware occurs. The superimposed mounds may 
indicate later fortifications, but the accumulation 
of 50 ft. of débris below them, by analogy with 
the excavated mounds of Hissarlik and Tell el-Hesy 
(see LACHISH), probably represents the alternate 
growth and decay of the town for several centuries. 
Hence systematic excavations through the base of 
the mound would doubtless bring to light the 
remains of the pre-Israelitish city. On natural 
grounds, the place, with its abundant supply of 
water, would have been chosen by the first builders. 
From one and a half to two miles west of modern 
J., on the south bank of the Wady el-Kelt, near 
the mouth of the pass, there are abundant remains 
of a city. An unobservant traveller might not 
notice them, as the houses are ruined down to the 
soil, but the ground-plans remain, and often the 
four sides of a room are qiite plain. A large pool, 
called Birket Misa, is in the neighbourhood. The 
character of the pottery with which these ruins 
are strewn indicates the Roman site. This identi- 


fication is favoured by the probable identification 
of the site of Beit Jubr, a ruined fort on the south 
side of the Jerus. road, commanding the ascent 
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from the J. plain, with the fort Cypros, which 
Herod built above J.; as well as by the fact that 
the aqueducts in the Wady el-Kelt, two of which 
were constructed to bring water to this site, 
appear to be Rom. work (PHF Mem. vol. iii. 
p- 173). Similar ruins north of ‘Ain es-Sultan 
suggest that Roman Jericho may have been very 
extensive, occupying both sites, with detached 
villas between, as there are signs of building at 
many points in the intervening fields. The settle- 
ment of the Crusaders seems to have been at the 
modern er-Riha, about 2 miles from the pass. In 
the vicinity of J. the remains of five old monastic 
establishments may be visited. In the precipices 
of Kuruntul (Quarantania) there are hermits’ caves, 
with chapels adorned with frescoes. The monastery 
of St. John, near the traditional place of baptism, 
built by Justinian, and rebuilt by the Crusaders, 
has again been restored, but traces of the old work 
remain. The identification of Kusr el-Hajlah is 
not sure. Tell Mogheifir probably represents the 
ancient St. Eustochium, mentioned by Willibald 
in A.D. 721 as being in the middle of the plain. 
At Khurbet el-Mifjir, north-east of ‘Ain es-Sultan, 
are the ruins of a splendid monastic establishment. 
Most picturesque of all is the convent of Elijah, 
clinging to the crags above the Wady el-Kelt. 
This has been recently restored, but some of the 
old frescoes remain. Further down in the valley 
the cliffs immediately above the stream are pierced 
with hermits’ caves, which can be approached 
only by ladders. They are still inhabited, but 
their nicely painted wooden doors produce an 
incongruous effect in the midst of the wild sur- 
roundings. F. J. Buiss. 


JERIEL (5x2 for yx: ‘ founded of EI,’ ef. 7°:).— 
A chief of Issachar, 1 Ch 72. See GENEALOGY. 


JERIJAH, 1 Ch 26%1.—See JERIAH. 


JERIMOTH (nia 7).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 
77125, 3.4.5. Three Levites, 1 Ch 24% (called in 
25% Jeremoth) 254, 2 Ch 31%. 6. A son of David 
and father of Rehoboam’s wife, 2 Ch 113% See 
GENEALOGY. 


JERIOTH (niy) occurs in a genealogy in 1 Ch 
218, where the only thing that is certain is that 
MT is corrupt (see Kittel’s note in SBOT). It is 
possible that we ought to read with Wellhausen 
‘qrna ‘daughter of Jerioth’ for ’arny. See, further, 
GENEALOGY, IV. 35a, note. 


JEROBOAM (oy277 prob. ‘may he plead the 
people’s cause,’ "IepoBodu).—1. 1 K 1126-40 191-1420, 
2 Ch 107% 1114-16 1915 13, son of Nebat and Zeruah, 
an Ephraimite of Zeredah, first king of Israel after 
the disruption, reigned 22 years, B.c. 937-915. 
Jeroboam’s career began early in Solomon’s reign 
(cf. 1 K 11 with 9 31); the king, recognizing the 
young man’s abilities, appointed him commissioner 
for the house of Joseph. He used his position to 
plot against his master ; and, when Solomon sought 
to kill him, was forced to flee to Egypt.* In the 
LXX there are two accounts of the way in which 
Jeroboam became king. The first agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew, when the contra- 
dictions of the text of 1 K 12 (cf. vv. with 2) 
are removed.+ As soon as Jeroboam heard of the 


* The account of the rebellion, hinted at in 1 K 1126, is not 
given as we should expect after v.28. It is noticeable that while 
the compiler views this and other rebellions as punishments for 
Solomon’s unfaithfulness (vv.9-13), yet they occurred early in the 
reign, t.e. before the sins which occasioned them. 

+ 1 K 122 is to be placed before v.1, so that ‘heard of it’ refers 
to Solomon’s death, 1143; a slight change in the Heb. v.2> gives 
the sense ‘and J. returned from Egypt’; omit v.% and ‘Jero- 
boam and’ in y.12a, ‘Thus the narrative is brought into agree- 
ment with v.20, 


death of Solomon, he returned from Egypt; he 
did not attend the conference between Rehoboam 
and the people at Shechem, but he kept within 
reach, and came when he was sent for. ‘The other 
account in LXX B is inserted at 12%. It covers 
the same ground as the first, but with con- 
siderable additions and variations. On_hear- 
ing of Solomon’s death, Jeroboam returned from 
Egypt, where he had found a patron in Shishak 
and an Egyptian princess for a wife, 12,* 
mustered his tribe at Shechem, and so gave the 
immediate occasion for the revolt. The most 
important divergence, however, between the two 
Greek accounts is found in the prophecies which 
promise Jeroboam the leadership of the ten tribes. 
In the first we have the prophecy of Ahijah de- 
livered to Jeroboam at Jerusalem in the time of 
Solomon ; in the second a similar prophecy is put 
into the mouth of Shemaiah at Shechem in the 
time of Rehoboam. Both accounts are clearly 
translated from Heb. originals, which must have 
existed when the LXX translation was made. The 
Heb. text was not fixed, and the tradition was 
fluctuating ; we cannot feel certain as to what was 
the actual course of events. With regard to 
Ahijah asimilar uncertainty exists. The prophecy 
in 1 K 11%-* appears to be an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the account of Jeroboam’s rebellion, 
which is expected after v.2 and implied by v.*. 
It could not have been Ahijah’s prophecy which 
aroused Solomon’s suspicions, for it was a private 
communication, addressed to Jeroboam alone, as 
is expressly stated ; no third party was aware of 
it.t We find, then, two different traditions of 
Jeroboam’s accession to the sovereignty; the 
correct history of it must remain uncertain. 

The revolt which led to the division of the 
kingdom and the elevation of Jeroboam was a 
revolt against the government of Solomon and the 
heavy burdens which it laid upon the people. 
Solomon’s conception of the state was in fact alien 
to the national feelings. The free, democratic 
spirit of old Israel, which could welcome a king 
chosen by the people, had not become reconciled to 
a hereditary monarchy, especially when Solomon’s 
heir proved to be out of sympathy with the popular 
demand for a less despotic government. And the 
tribal instinct was still strong ; it had not yet 
surrendered to the idea of a united nation. 
Jealousy of the new preponderance of Judah must 
have been felt in the powerful tribe of Ephraim ; 
the real strength of Israel lay in the north ; neither 
geographical nor social conditions were in favour 
of Jerusalem being the centre of all Israel. Hence 
the revolt came to a head at Shechem, and the 
instigator of the democratic movement was an 
Ephraimite who became chieftain of the ten tribes 
by the free choice of the people. The historian 
sees in this reverse for Judah a judgment on the 
sins of Solomon. 

But Jeroboam not merely adopted the line of 
democratic leader appointed by popular choice,he 
came forward as the patron of the popular religion 
and the ancient sanctuaries. He quickly realized 
that it was necessary for his position to establish a 
strong couster-attraction to the new temple at 
Jerusalem. Accordingly he made successful efforts 
to revive the popularity of the venerable hol 
places at Bethel and Dan, and provided them with 
golden images of J” in the form ofa steer or 
bull, in addition to the altar, asherah, and sacred 
stone (2 K 23"), which were there already. He 
also instituted a new priesthood and a popular 

* LXX, Swete’s edition. 

t+ Note also that, in the Hebrew, Ahijah of the second prophecy 
141-16 is clearly connected with Ahijah of the first prophecy, 
while the Greek introduces him as a new person. LXXB places 


this second prophecy in an impossible place, before the assembl 
at Shechem, 12%4b-n. See, further, W. R. Smith, OTIC? 117 £.. 
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festival on the model of the feasts at Jerusalem.* 
The popular religion saw no offence in this form of 
worship (cf. Ex 321-6) ; and the employment of non- 
Levites as priests would not have appeared so 
irregular then as it would have done in later times. 
But there can be no doubt that Jeroboam’s action 
marked a serious retrogression when compared 
with the higher religious level which had been 
reached at Jerusalem. For the sake of political 
security Jeroboam deliberately sacrificed the higher 
religious interests of Israel; and there can be no 
doubt that the sacred writer, who, whatever his 
merits as a historian may be, possessed a keen 
religious insight into the events of the past, was 
fully justified in his unsparing verdict upon Jero- 
boam as the man ‘who made Israel to sin’ (1 K 
12% 1394, 9 K 1721), + 

The narrative 1 K 13!-*, which contains a pro- 
phetic denunciation of the altar at Bethel, belongs 
to a much later time, when the names of ‘ the man 
of God from Judah’ and of ‘the old prophet’ were 
forgotten. Some critics think that it is founded 
upon 2 K 234-20; others, that the latter passage, 
apparently foreign to the context where it stands, 
was added by the same hand which inserted the 
story here. The next narrative connected with 
Jeroboam, the second prophecy of Ahijah, de- 
livered to the queen 14'5, contains old material 
which has been treated by the compiler in his 
characteristic style. The language of Ahijah is 
cast into much the same form as similar prophecies 
delivered to Israelite kings.t 

With regard to Jeroboam’s external relations, the 
only information we have is that there was constant 
war between him and Rehoboam and his successor 
(1 K 14°°§ 15”, cf. 2 Ch 13). At first, no doubt, 
Jeroboam would have had a considerable struggle 
to maintain himself against his rival. But no 
decisive victory or success on Jeroboam’s side is 
recorded; he seems even to have retired from 
Shechem to Penuel beyond the Jordan (12”). 
When the Pharaoh Shishak made a plundering 
expedition into Judah he certainly did not spare 
the territory of his former protégé, as appears 
from his triumphal inscription at Karnak ;|| but 
we are not told that Jeroboam made any attempt 
at resistance. Perhaps he was more of a politician 
than a warrior. He had successfully managed a 
revolt, but he did not succeed in establishing a 
dynasty. If the revolt was part of the divine plan 
(1 K 125), Jeroboam himself proved unequal to the 
greatness of his opportunity; and, so far from 
advancing the higher interests of his people, did not 
rise above the popular standards, and bequeathed 
to posterity the reputation of an apostate and a 
succession of endless revolutions. 

2, Jeroboam Il., king of Israel for 41 years, 790- 
749 B.C., son of Joash, and fourth ruler of the 
dynasty of Jehu. Under him N. Israel reached its 
highest point of prosperity and splendour. For 
years Israel had been sufiering at the hands of 
Syria; but the tide turned at last, and Joash 


* 1231 and 1333b seem to have formed one sentence, of which 
1231 has preserved the more original end, This sentence was 
broken up by the insertion of 12%3.32a, Note tautology in 
1232. 33; the latter verse forms an introduction to the following 
narrative. 1393 seems to have been adapted out of older 
materials to suit the preceding account, which it clearly implies, 
See Lv 2393-36 P; and Dillmann, Levit.2 p. 583. 

+ The phrase is constantly repeated, 1 K 1416 1526. 30.34 1626 
2252, 2 K 83 1029.31 132.6 1424 159. 18. 24. 28 2315, The compiler, 
who regards past history from the point of view of Dt, looked 
upon Jeroboam as the founder of a schism which violated the 
first principle of the Dt. Code, the law of the one sanctuary, 

t Cf. 1 K 161-4 2120b-22 2124, 2 K 97-10, Note the anachronism, 
149 ‘all that were before thee’ (Jeroboam); Tirzah, v.17, does 
not seem to have become a royal residence till later, 1521, 

§ This is contradicted by 1221-24, of doubtful authority. The 
exaggeration of the numbers and the unhesitating submission 
to a prophet point to later redaction. 

| Represented in Stade, GVJ i. 352. 


recovered from Benhadad ten cities which his 
father had lost (2 K 13%). Syria had also been 
greatly reduced by the campaigns of the Assyrian 
kings, Shalmaneser III. (782-772) and Assurdan III. 
(772-750); so that Jeroboam was able to recover 
the old limits of the Davidic kingdom ‘from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 
That he was able to establish his rule in the 
S.E. implies that he must have reduced the 
Moabites to submission. The meagre statement 
of 2 K 14* is the only definite piece of information 
which the historical books give us. The com- 
plete picture of the times of Jeroboam musi 
be drawn from the materials furnished by the 
prophecies of Amos. The nation was enjoying 
the fruits of Jeroboam’s successes. Confident of 
J’s patronage, Israel was at last free to devote 
itself to the ease and pleasures of a period of 
unwonted peace. Wealth increased, and with it 
went luxury and self-indulgence (Am 3% 51 67-814), 
Religious worship was celebrated with the greatest 
splendour and popularity, both at the royal 
sanctuary of Bethel (7!°) and at Gilgal and Beer- 
sheba (44 55 814). But along with all this material 
prosperity went a deep-seated moral corruption, 
which it was the prophet’s chief concern to de- 
nounce. Oppression of the poorer classes by the 
rich, justice sold and perverted, immorality openly 
practised, rapacity and greed of gain, were the 
sins which’ Amos marks as characteristic of the 
time. He foretells the impending judgment. The 
Assyrian was not far off; the only barrier between 
him and Israel, Damascus, had been removed ; J” 
will summon this nation to afflict Israel, and they 
will be carried captive beyond Damascus (6% 5’). 
G. A. COOKE. 

JEROHAM (on5:).—1. The father of Elkanah and 
grandfather of Samuel, 1S 14. While LXX A has 
"Tepodu, B has "lepeuend, t.e. Jerahmeel, and the 
latter may be correct (Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). 
In the genealogy of Samuel as given by the 
Chronicler, while MT has uniformly on, the LXX 
has in 1 Ch 67” A ’IepoBodu, B ’Idaép, and in 6°4 A 
"Tepedu, B’Had\. 2. A Benjamite family name, 
1 Ch 87 98. 3, A priestly family, 1 Ch 9%, Neh 
114, 4 ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 127. 5. A Danite chief, 1 Ch 27”. 
6. The father of Azariah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada in his measures for the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 231. 


JERUBBAAL (by27:, ’ApBdar, "IapBdd, "leapoBdan, 
"TepoBdad).—A name given to Gideon, Jg 6%271 8 % 
G1. 2. 5. 16. 19. 24. 28.57, Tt ig=‘ Baal strives,’ Baal being 
a name for J”, as in Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; it cannot 
=‘one who strives with Baal,’ as Jg 6* would 
suggest (LXX dixacrijpiov rod B.). Perhaps Jerub- 
baal should be written Jerubaal (>ya7) from 77; 
not 2) = ‘Baal, i.e. J”, founds,’ cf. Jeruel, 
Jeremiah: so Wellh., Budde, Moore. This name 
was altered to Jerubbesheth (nwav ;—besheth= 
‘shame’) when Baal could no longer be used of 
J” without offence, 2S 1171 (LXX ’IepoBoap viod Nip, 
Lue. ’IepoBodd) ; cf. Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth. See 
art. GIDEON. G. A. COOKE. 


JERUBBESHETH.—See JERUBBAAL. 


JERUEL (by: ‘founded of El’).—That part of 
the wilderness of Judea facing the W. shore of 
the Dead Sea below En-gedi(see EN-GEDI). It was 
here, according to the narrative of 2 Ch 201%, that 
in the time of Jehoshaphat there assembled a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other 
trans-Jordanic tribes, who had swept across the 
plain at the S. of the Dead Sea, and were en- 
camped at the foot of the lofty cliffs of Ziz (or 
Haziz). This spot was near the mouth of one of 
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the deep ravines which descend from the table- 
land, along whose bed the stream, fed by perennial 
springs, would be available for the use of the host. 
The same locality was the scene of several memor- 
able events in OT history (Gn 147, 1 S 24%), 
E. HULL. 

JERUSALEM (usually obys, but ody in Est 25, 
Jer 2618, 1 Ch 3°, 2 Ch 25! 329; LXX ‘lepovoadyu, 
which occurs also in NT side by side with ‘Iepo- 
obAupa). 
. The Names. 

ii. Natural Site. 

iii. History. 

iv. Topography. 

v. Antiquities. 

vi, The Temple Enclosure. 

vii. Modern Jerusalem. 
viii. Literature. 
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I. NAMES.—The name Jerus. first occurs in Jos 
(101 15; when the inhabitants are called Jebusites, 
cf. Jg 19”, 28 5%). Various trs. of the name have 
been proposed, some depending on the later and 
longer form, and on its pointing as if a dual; but 
these discussions are superseded by the discovery 
of letters from an early ruler of Jerus. (Tel el- 
Amarna collection), which show not only that the 
name existed before the Heb. conquest of Pal., 
but also that its meaning (as spelt U-ru-sa-lim 
and URU-sa-lim) is ‘city of Salim,’ or ‘city of 
peace,’ which agrees with the rendering b thee 
nius, ‘abode of peace.’ The suggestion of Sayce 
(Academy, 7th Feb. 1891, HCM 177, EHH 28) 
that Salim is the name of a deity is unsupported : 
the sign for deity is not used as a prefix to the 
name, and the word Sa-lim is elsewhere found in 
the Tel el-Amarna letters with the meaning of 
‘peace.’?* It is by no means improbable that the 
Jewish tradition, which places the Salem (properly 
Shalem) of Melchizedek at Jerus. (Gn 148, see 
Jos. Ant. I. x. 2; Wars, VI. x. 1), and the King’s 
Vale (Gn 14”, Jos. Ant. VII. xi. 3) two furlongs 
distant, may be correct; and the monumental 
spelling favours the view that the city may have 
been first called Salem only; but it is not doubt- 
ful that it was called Jerus. as early as the time 
of Joshua. It may also have been called Jebus 
(but see Moore on Jg 19°", cf. the Jebusite, Jos 
1878), In Ps 76? we read, ‘In Salem was his covert 
(see Jer 25%8), and his lair (fig. of ion) in Zion.’ The 
explanation in the Mishna (Zebahim xiv. 8), which 
connects Salem with Shiloh, together with other 
suggestions (see Midrash Bereshith Rabba, ch. 89), 
are too fanciful to need notice. In the Talm. the 
later and longer form of the name Jerusalem is 
used, and the city is also called Beth ‘Olamim 
Coa n'a) ‘ the house of Ages’ (Tosephta, Tohoroth, 
ch. 1). 

The Roman name, given by Hadrian after A.D. 
135 to the restored city, was Alia Capitolina, and 
this appeared on coins of the early Khalifs of 
Damascus in the Arab. form Alia. Its survival 
to the 10th cent. is noticed by Eutychius, and it 
was known to Jerome, and appears in the lists 
of Synods as late as A.D. 536. This name was 
derived from that of Ailius Hadrianus himself, 
combined with that of Jupiter Capitolinus, whose 
statue Hadrian erected on the ruined site of the 
Temple. In the 10th to 13th cents. the city was 
called Beit el-Mukaddas, ‘The Holy House’ (see 
Sam. Chronicle, el-Mukaddasi, and el-Edrisi). The 
modern name is e/-Kuds esh-Sherif, ‘The hol 
(city), the noble (town),’ and in common eat | 
el-Kuds only. On some of the Hasmonzan coins 
the longer spelling of the name Jerusalem occurs. 
The native Christians, as well as the Jews, still 
use the old name in the Arab. form Yerusalim. 

11, NATURAL SITE.—Jerus. stood on the site 


* Sayce’s view is controverted by Zimmern (Zeitschr. f. Assyr. 
1891, p. 263) and Jastrow (Journ. Bib. Lit, xi. [1892], p. 105). 


occupied by the present town, though at its greatest 
it extended farther to N. and S. The geogr. posi- 
tion (taken at the Dome of the present Cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre) is 31° 46’ 45” N. lat., 35 
13’ 25” long. E. of Greenwich. The town stood 
on spurs extending S.E. from the main watershed 
of Pal., and still presents almost the appearance 
of sliding downhill towards the Kidron ravine 
on the §.E. This ravine (now called Wad: en- 
Nar, ‘Valley of Fire’) is one of the main drains 
of the country, and is formed by the junction of 
three head valleys, the longest on the E. being 
the Kidron proper, running due south, west of 
Olivet ; the second, which itself had two branches, 

assed through the city S.E.; the third, running 
E and turning E., is the Valley of Hinnom. The 
summit of Olivet is 2641 ft. above the Mediter., 
and the valleys at their junction have a level of 
about 2000 ft. above the same. Thus Jerus. was 
defended, on the E., S., and 8.W., by natural 
fosses 500 ft. deep, and was naturally weak only 
on the N. and N.W., from which quarters it has 
always been attacked in the various sieges re- 
corded in history. In considering the natural 
site it is, however, important to remember the 
geological character of the region, and the changes 
which have been due to artificial alterations—the 
levelling of hills and the cutting of scarps, ditches, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts, together with the filling 
up of the valleys by ruins, or with a particular 
purpose. The present features, though somewhat 
obscured by these circumstances, are, however, 
distinguishable in ancient accounts of the site, 
and the careful measurement of rock levels, in 
all parts of the city, now enables us to speak 
with certainty as to the original conditions. The 
strata dip down S.E. from the watershed, with an 
average inclination of 10° or 12%. The highest 
beds, called locally Néri and Kakiéli, are found 
on the summit and slopes of Olivet. The Néri 
is identified with the nummulitic beds found on 
Gerizim and Carmel, which belong to the Middle 
Eocene period. The Kakiili is a soft white lime- 
stone with bands of flint or chert, and containing 
marine shells as fossils, with ammonites and other 
distinctive genera of the Upper Chalk. The E. 
cliffs of the Kidron Valley, below this white chalk, 
are formed by the Mezzeh—a hard silicious lime- 
stone with bands of flint and fossils. This, with 
the underlying beds, belongs to the period of the 
Lower Chalk. The Mezzeh also appears in the 
Sacred Rock (es-Sakhrah), on the summit of the 
Temple Plateau, W. of the Kidron; in the cliff 
of Antonia to the N.; and in the cliff of the 
traditional Calvary, as well as in that N. of the 
city at the so-called ‘Jeremiah’s Grotto.’ Under 
the Mezzeh is a deep bed of fine white limestone, 
very suitable for building stone, and hardening by 
exposure. It is locally known as Meleki, ani in 
it are excavated the great reservoirs of the Temple 
Area, and the ancient quarries under the city N. W. 
of the Temple. Beneath the Meleki againeis a 
hard dolomitic limestone, of white colour streaked 
with on which appears on the watershed sur- 
face W. of the city, and which is called the 
‘Santa Croce’ marble, being found near the Con- 
vent of the Cross. The alternation of these hard 
and soft beds accounts for the existence of cliffs 
and slopes, and for the water supply of the city, 
which is deficient on the W., the water sinking 
down through the Meleki bed, and only appearing 
in the Kidron ravine to the E., where the dolom- 
itic limestone is near the surface. The natural 
drainage of the watershed is collected in this 
ravine, and no springs occur near the city at 
any higher level. The thickness of the various 
beds differs in different parts, the Mezzeh ‘tailing 
off’ to the N.W. 
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The rock is visible on the present surface on 
the N. and N.W., near the watershed, and in 
the N.W. part of the Temple Area. In the valley 
beds it is hidden by an accumulation of rubbish, 
which within the city has a depth in some cases 
of 40 or 50 feet. The level of the surface of the 
rock has in these parts been traced in mines, in 
wells and cisterns, and in sinking foundations for 
houses. About 150 such measurements have been 
carefully recorded, of which 40 are in the Temple 
Area and the rest within the ancient city, being 
fortunately most numerous in the most important 
parts. On the ridge S. of the Temple 30 such 
observations were made during the mining opera- 
tions.* In some cases the rock is visible in great 
cisterns for a considerable distance, in others its 
absence is proved by the existence of masonry 
walls. Thus, although it is probable that a cer- 
tain amount of earth covered the valley beds from 
the first, it is known that, in parts where a shingle 
of stones covers the rock, the filling up of the 
valleys has been caused by the frequent demoli- 
tion of buildings during the various destructions 
of the city. 

By the light of such observations it is easy to 
recover the original features now obscured by the 
ruins. The eastern spur, on which the Temple 
stood, was flanked by the Kidron on the E., and by 
a narrow valley on the W., having its head near the 
present Damascus Gate. This ridge was artificially 
cut across, at an early period, N. of the Temple 
Area, where its level was 2460 ft. above the sea; 
and a second scarp, facing S. and about 25 ft. 
high, was made, leaving a block of rock, on which 
the present Turkish Barracks stand, and a small 
flat plateau within, which rose gradually to a 
natural knoll, now known as the Sakhrah or Sacred 
‘Rock.’ From this point the plateau narrows into 


a ridge, which falls gradually S. from a level of 
2440 ft. to about 2130 ft. at the junction of the 
W. valley with the Kidron at Siloam. West again 
of the narrow western valley, now filled up to a 
depth of some 40 ft., the main site of the city 
itself was cut in two by a broad, deep recess, with 


steep slopes to N. and S., having its head at a 
narrow neck of land which rises to about 2500 
ft. above the sea, and divides this central valley 
or recess from the upper part of the Hinnom 
Valley W. of the city. The great recess has its 
bed under the modern ‘Street of David’ (which 
runs down from the W. or Jaffa Gate towards the 
Temple), opening out into the narrow valley already 
noticed W. of the Temple hill. This broad, deep 
recess is now also partially filled in, to a depth of 
50 ft., with rubbish, and its great breadth and 
the steepness of its slopes were hardly suspected 
until proved by the examination of the rock in 
various large cisterns in its bed, hidden under the 
modern surface, and discovered about 1872 during 
the German excavations in the precincts of the 
old Hospital of the Knights of St. John. 

The central recess or valley thus divides the 
site of Jerus. into a S. and N. quarter. The S., 
which is generally allowed to be the ‘ Upper City’ 
of Josephus, is a flat hill, measuring about 1000 

ds. N. and S. by 600 yds. E. and W. On the 
N. it had a very steep slope, with a precipice on 
the N.E.; on other sides the slopes were also 
steep, and the plateau, which has an average 
elevation of 2500 ft. above the sea, thus stands 
500 ft. above the valley beds on the S.E. The 
N. quarter was less extensive, and for the most 
part lower than the S. It was formed by a spur 
from the main watershed, and connected with the 
S. by the narrow neck or isthmus already noticed, 
towards the W. of the city. The N. spur appears 
to have risen into an isolated knoll of small area, 
* This proves that no depression divides Ophel from the temple. 


which is now shown as the traditional site of 
Calvary, the summit being about 2490 ft. above 
the sea. In speaking of the topography of the 
city it will, however, be shown that the outline 
of the N. spur was changed in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
by cutting down the E. part of the N. ridge, 
near the narrow valley which divided it from the 
Temple, and which was then filled up. The later 
Herodian period witnessed an extension of Jerus. 
beyond this N. quarter, and the hill N. of the 
Temple (separated off by the artificial ditch as 
noticed above) was then occupied, and protected 
by another scarp 20 ft. high, rumning E. and 
W., and now supporting the modern city wall in 
the N.E. quarter. The part of the hill so included 
in the city (and which Josephus calls Bezetha) 
rose to about 2520 ft. above the sea close to the 
N. scarp, and to 2470 ft. on the S., opposite the 
rock of the Barracks from which the fosse separ- 
ated it. The city also extended, on the N.W., 
over the flat ground beyond the knoll of the 
traditional Calvary, rising gradually to the water- 
shed of Judea, 2580 ft. above the sea. It would 
appear that from an early period the flat head of 
the narrow central valley was flanked by cliffs, 
the northern of which (at Jeremiah’s Grotto out- 
side the modern Damascus Gate) formed a remark- 
able isolated knoll, 2570 ft. above the sea, which 
is now regarded by many as the true site of 
Calvary. The N. ditch was probably in part 
natural, for in the cliff under the modern city 
wall, E. of the Damascus Gate, is the entrance 
to the great quarries under the city, where the 
Meleki beds were cut out for the Temple masonry. 
That these quarries existed pris and were not 
merely hewn for the building of Herod’s Temple, 
has been shown by M. Clermont-Ganneau’s dis- 
covery of a rudely cut sketch of a cherub, or 
man-bull, in the ancient Heb. or Pheen. style, 
attributable to a period earlier than that of Herod, 
and carved on the rock wall of the quarry. 

The natural water supply of Jerus. is deficient, 
and was very early supplemented by the cutting of 
rain-water tanks and aqueducts. The only natural 
spring was in a cave on the W. side of the Kidron, 
S. of the Temple Area. It is remarkable for its 
intermittent flow, due to a natural syphon leading 
from a subterranean basin in the rock. The water 
collected by the valleys from the rocky watershed, 
and sinking, as above explained, down to the im- 
pervious dolomite beds beneath the hill spurs, also 
bursts out in winter at the junction of the three 
valleys, and flows in a clear rapid stream towards 
the Dead Sea. But this overflow is due to the 
sinking of a deep shaft at the well now called Bir 
Eyiib (§ Job’s’ or ‘ Joab’s’ [see below] well), which 
reaches down 125 ft. The well is connected with 
an ancient aqueduct, 70 to 90 ft. below the present 
surface, on the W. side of the Kidron Valley, and 
reached by stairways. Although unfinished, this 
aqueduct must have assisted in collecting the 
waters to the Bir Eyib.* The water of the upper 
spring was also early diverted through an aque- 
duct to the Pool of Siloam, as will be explained 
later. In the earliest period of the history of 
Jerus. it is possible that the bed of the Kidron, 
then much deeper than it now is,—in consequence 
of the accumulation of rubbish, —was occupied by a 
stream flowing on the surface from the upper cave 
spring, S. of the Temple. Water also found its 
way down the narrow ravine W. of the Temple 
hill, and is there still found in the subterranean 
cave of the Hammédm esh-Shefa, or ‘healing-bath,’ 
under the W. wall of the present Haram enclosure. 
The shaft of the modern well is 86 ft. deep, the 
lower part having been apparently made in the 

* This well was reopened in a.D. 1184 by the Franks, who 
called it ‘ Joab’s well’ (7.e. En-rogel). 
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Rom. period. The rocky chamber and passage 
at the bottom extend 128 ft., but no ancient 
notice of this reservoir has been discovered with 
any certainty. The water supply, both here and 
at the Bir Hyubd, failed in the winter of 1864-1865, 
being dependent on the rainfall of a comparatively 
eran area, near the watershed N. of the city. 
The various artificial reservoirs which supplied the 
city will be described later. We have no informa- 
tion as to any works which may have been carried 
out by the Jebusites before David fixed his capital 
in Jerusalem. The spring in the Kidron Valley 
existed then, and it is possible that the supply in 
the Hammam esh-Shefa was also available, and 
much nearer to the surface. In Neh (as noticed 
later) the ‘Dragon Spring’ is mentioned W. of 
Jerus. ; but if a natural supply of water is to be 
understood, it would seem to be now dried up, 
as there is no known spring on this side of the 
city. Jos. calls this place the ‘Serpents’ Pool’ 
(BJ V. iii. 2). 

1. History.—In accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition (Jos. Ant. I. x. 2, VIL. xi. 3; Wars, VI. x. 1), 
Jerus. may be supposed to have been a city 
(SALEM 2) in the time of Abraham (Gn 1418, where 
see the cautious note of Dillmann), whose king, 
Melchizedek, was priest of God Most High (£7 
‘Elyon). The city is next noticed as the capital of 
a Canaanite king at the time of the Heb. conquest 
(Jos 10°). The inhabitants were Jebusites; and 
although its king was killed (Jos 10"), yet Jerus. was 
not attacked until later (Jg 1° [?]), and remained a 
Jebusite town, and ‘ city of the stranger’ (Jg 1911”), 
in the time of the Judges. The discovery of letters 
from the early governor of Jerus. to enophis 
(c. B.C. 1480-1440), in the Tel el-Amarna collection, 
gives us some additional light on the history of the 
city. It is clear from various references that an 


Egyptian resident, supported by an Egyptian 
garrison, was there established at a time when 
all the Philistine towns (including Gezer) were 


also held by Egypt. But this garrison was with- 
drawn in consequence of the general rebellion 
of Pal. and Syria against Egypt, and the king 
of Jerus. reported that, in consequence, all the 
country had rebelled to the Khabiri (see HEBREWS), 
who had occupied Aijalon, Lachish, Gezer, Ash- 
kelon, and Zorah, his own position being perilous 
in consequence. It is clear, therefore, that Jerus. 
was already a royal Canaanite city before the Heb. 
conquest under Joshua. 

The boundary line of Judah was so drawn as 
to leave Jerus. in the lot of Benjamin (Jos 15’, ef. 
18%, both P; in 15% [JE] Jerus. belongs to Judah) ; 
the border ran from En-rogel (in the Kidron) along 
the Valley of Hinnom S. of Jerusalem. The city 
was attacked by Judah (Jos 15°; in Jg 12! Ben- 
jamin has possibly been substituted for Judah; 
Jg 18 is a very doubtful passage, see Moore’s note), 
who, however, did not succeed in driving out the 
original Jebusites. The choice of Jerus. as a 
capital, in David’s time, was probably due to its 
being already an oper ent town, in a position 
more central than Hebron, and less exposed to 
incursion from the plains than Shechem. Dayvid’s 
men scaled the ‘gutter,’* or ‘water -channel’ 
(zinnor, mapaélp.dt), and took the ‘mountain fort of 
Zion,’ or ‘ citadel’ (“Axpa), which Josephus identifies 
with the Upper Agora of his own time (Wars, v. 
iv.1). The mockery of David by the Jebusites shows 
that Jerus. was considered a strong fortress (2S 5°), 
The occupation of the citadel did not lead to the 
expulsion of the Jebusites, for at a later period 
David appears to have been friendly with Araunah 
the Jebusite. Jerus. at the time of this conquest 
(about B.C. 1000) included not only the fort of the 


* On the various explanations that have been offered of the 
very obscure passage 2 S 58, see Driver, ad loc. 
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upper city, but also a quarter called Millo (2 S 5°), 
which the LXX renders *Axpa. Josephus states 
that David joined the lower city (ri xdrw médduv) 
to the citadel (rv “Axpay), surrounding both with 
walls (see 1 Ch 1148), and established himself in 
the citadel, calling it (or else Jerus. generally) the 
city of David. The ark was soon after brought 
to the city of David, and ‘placed in the tent that 
David had pitched for it’ (2S 617, 1 Ch 13% 
15-16%). The site of the Temple was afterwards 
chosen at the ‘threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite’ (2 S 2438, 1 Ch 2136), which site was 
bought for fifty shekels of silver (about £9), or, 
according to the later account (1 Ch 21”), for 600 
shekels of gold. Preparations for the building 
were made by David, and the Temple was begun 
by Solomon in the month of Ziv (latter part of 
April), in the 4th year of his reign (about B.C. 
965), and finished in the month Bul (Oct.), seven 
years later (1 K 61%). The ark was finally re- 
moved out of the city of David into the Temple 
(1 K 8+"), at the feast of consecration in the seventh 
month, Ethanim (September). The royal palace 
of hewn stone and cedar was not finished till later 
(1 K 7312), and two bronze pillars were cast for 
the Temple, with a ‘sea’ or large reservoir, and 
other vessels (1 K 7!8*1), The Temple, which in 
plan and adornment resembled those in Babylon, 
described in a later age in the records of Nebuch., © 
was provided with an altar court with walls and 
cedar beams (1 K 6%); but the dimensions of this 
court are not noticed. It is stated that the ‘inner’ 
or altar court was separated from other outer 
courts (2 Ch 23°’), The royal palace appears (as 
will be shown in dealing with Topography) to 
have stood near the Temple on the S., and it was 
not in the city of David (1 K 9%, cf. 78). Solomon 
also built the wall of Jerus., and ‘shut in the ravine 
[?; RV ‘repaired the breach’; Heb. 778-nx 729] of 
the city of David’ (1 K 9% 1177). Jerus. was en- 
larged by the building of the Temple and Palace 
beyond the bounds of the city of David. 

After the revolt of Israel from Rehoboam, Jerus. 
was attacked by Shishak, king of Egypt (about B.c. 
935), when the gold shields made by Solomon fell 
a prey, with all the treasures of the Temple and of 
the Palace. We possess a monumental record in 
which Shishak (Sheshonk) gives the names of 133 
cities in Pal. subdued during this campaign, and 
the last name Jura ..., though unfortunately 
half-defaced, may perhaps represent Jerusalem. 
Another attack on the city (about B.c. 850) is 
recorded (2 Ch 21%) in the reign of Jehoram, when 
the Phil. and Arabs near Egypt sacked the ‘ king’s 
house.’ After the revolution of Jehu, and murder 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, at Jezreel, Athaliah, 
who had usurped the throne of her grandson, was 
slain at the entrance of the palace, probably about 
B.C. 842 (2 K 11%, 2 Ch 23"); and about B.c. 786 
Jehoash of Israel marched on Jerus. from the W. 
plain, and broke down 400 cubits of the wall on 
the W., carrying off once more the treasures of the 
Temple and of the Palace (2 K 14114, 2 Ch 25%), 
The incursion of Ramman-nirari from Assyria 
(about B.C. 803). into N. Israel and to Damascus, 
no doubt accounts for the strengthening of Jerus. 
by Uzziah (2 Ch 26%), when towers were built on 
the W., on that part of the wall broken down 
some twenty years before. The city was protected 
by engines of war, similar to those shown in 
Assyr. pictures. Jotham (about B.C. 742-736) also 
strengthened J. by building the ‘higher gate’ of 
the Temple, and a wall on Ophel, S. of the same 
(2 K 15%, 2 Ch 27%). The conquests of Tiglath- 
pileser in Syria were then causing anxiety in 
Judah. Ahaz, the next king, was tributary to 
this Assyr. conqueror (about B.C. 734), and before 
that date he was attacked by the enemies of 
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Tiglath-pileser,—Rezin of Damascus and Pekah 
of Samaria,—who, however, failed to take Jerus. 
(2 K 16°). The fall of Samaria to Sargon alarmed 
Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, and the great improve- 
ments—from a military point of view — which 
were carried out in Jerus., in the water supply of 
SILOAM (which see), may have been begun by 
Ahaz at the time of the fall of Damascus in B.C. 
732 (Is 8°). The advance of Sennacherib rendered 
it necessary to prepare for attack about B.c. 701 
(Is 22"), and the aqueduct from Gihon to Siloam 
was probably complete when the Assyr. came to 
Jerus. (2 K 20”, 2Ch 323°). The account which we 
possess of this attack in the records of Senna- 
cherib harmonizes with that found in the Bible 
(2 K 18!_1987, 2 Ch 32°38, Ts 36. 37). Sennacherib 
records (see Schrader, KAT?) that he invaded 
Philistia in B.c. 701, and defeated the Egyptians 
at Altaka; that he set up new tributary rulers 
in Ekron and Ashdod; and ‘captured forty-six 
cities’ of Judah, shutting up Hezekiah in Jerus., 
like ‘a bird in a cage.’ He speaks of the riches 
sent to Nineveh from Jerus., but is silent regard- 
ing the disaster that overtook his army on the 
Egyptian frontier, drove back the Assyr. beyond 
the Euphrates, and saved Jerus. for a century. 
The alliance with Egypt (see Is 36°) prevented any 
danger from Egypt to Hezekiah’s capital, but 
that with Babylon (Is 39) was less useful, since 
Merodach-baladan was defeated by Sennacherib 
in B.C. 696. Manasseh (acceding probably about 


B.C. 695) was tributary to Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal, according to their inscriptions, and the 
former attacked Egypt in 680, and finally took 
Memphis (Nah 38) in B.c. 670. The carrying of 
Manasseh to Babylon (2 Ch 33") appears to have 
occurred under Assurbanipal (see Jos. Ant. X. ili. 2) 
after B.C. 668, and this king is known to have 


restored Babylon as his southern capital. The 
further fortification of Jerus. by a wall on Ophel, 
outside the original city of David, and extending 
to the Fish Gate on the N. of Jerus., was effected 
apparently after his restoration. Amon, the suc- 
cessor of Manasseh, reigned only two years, and 
the rule of Josiah coincided with the last years of 
Assyr. empire, witnessing the terrible Scythian 
raid which swept down to the borders of Egypt. 
The Law was discovered in the Temple, and a great 
reformation effected in B.C. 621 (2 K 22, 2 Ch 34); 
but in B.c. 609 Necho marched to the aid of the 
Babylonians and Umman-manda (see Davidson, 
Nahum, note at end), who combined against Nine- 
veh, and Josiah, endeavouring to stop his advance, 
was slain at Megiddo (2 K 23”). The allies soon 
quarrelled over the spoils ; and the defeat of Necho 
at Carchemish left Pal. an easy prey to Nebuch. 
of Babylon, the new master of W. Asia. In B.C. 597 
Jerus. was taken and despoiled (2 K 24"), and 
Jehoiachin carried to Babylon. In B.c. 586 Nebuch. 
again attacked Zedekiah, who fled ‘by the way to 
the Arabah’ (2 K 254), or from the S.E. side of 
the city. Onthe 7th of Ab the city was entered 
by the Babylonians, and on the 9th (about Ist Aug.), 
according to the Mishnic traditions (Taanith iv. 7), 
the ancient Temple of Solomon was destroyed, 
with the Palace and all the chief buildings of 
Jerusalem. The walls were broken down. The 
treasures of the city had already been taken in 
the first raid ; the sacred vessels were now carried 
away (2 K 2518, 2 Ch 363), and the ark itself was 
probably removed, since Nebuchadnezzar’s prac- 
tice in other cases was to carry off all objects of 
veneration belonging to defeated peoples. Many 
of the chief men of Judah had followed Jehoiachin 
into captivity, and the rest now followed Zede- 
kiah, leaving only the ‘poor of the land as vine- 
dressers and husbandmen’ under a Babylonian ruler 
of Palestine (2 K 251). 


The history of the ruined city remains a blank 
until Cyrus arose and wrested the empire from 
Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king. The Jews, 
like the Pheen., were content to remain subject to 
the tolerant Aryan race which ruled from India 
to Egypt. The Temple was refounded at Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 31), and was completed twenty years 
later (Ezr 64). The return of Ezra to Jerus., and 
the establishment of the Law, may be referred to 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. (B.C. 458); see ZERUB- 
BABEL. Acc. to Jos. (Ané. XI. vii. 1), Bagoses, a 
general of Artaxerxes II., profaned the Temple, 
and laid a tax on the sacrifices. The restoration 
of Jerus. by Nehemiah (Neh 3) was merely a re- 
building of the ancient wall found in ruins; but 
this account is the most complete that we possess 
of the ancient topography of the city. 

The battle of Issus and taking of Tyre laid Pal. 
at the feet of Alexander the Great, and about B.c. 
332 he visited Jerus., according to Jos. (An#. XI. 
viii. 4). The city suffered, after his death, from 
the long struggle between the Ptolemies in Egypt 
and the Seleucide in Antioch. Ptol. Soter, son 
of Lagus, entered Jerus. on the Sabbath in B.c. 
305 (Ant. XII. i. 1), and Antiochus 1m. (called the 
Great) took the city from the Egyp. in B.c. 219 
(Ané. XI. iii. 3). The influence of Greek art and 
customs began to spread over Pal. under the 
Seleucidee, and when Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes) 
visited Jerus. in B.C. 172, there appears to have 
been a gymnasium (perhaps the Xystus, W. of the 
Temple), built by the Hellenists in the Holy City 
(1 Mac 134, 2 Mac 4°, Jos. Ané. x11. v. 1). Two 
years later, Antiochus, defeated in Egypt, entered 
Jerus. unopposed, in a Sabbatic year (1 Mac 1”, 
Ant. XII. v. 3). The Jews, for more than three 
centuries and a half, had been peaceful subjects 
of Pers. and Gr. overlords, but the growth of 
Gr. influence alarmed the pious, and the tyranny 
of Epiphanes bred a desperate spirit of revolt. 
In B.C. 168 Apollonius, the Gr. general, was sent 
to Jerus. by Antiochus, with orders to suppress 
the national religion. On the 15th of Chislev he 
desecrated the Temple by sacrifice of swine,— 
probably in honour of Ashtoreth and Tammuz, 
to whom swine were sacrificed in this age in 
Cyprus and Pheenicia,—and an image of a boar 
is said to have been erected in Jerus. (1 Mac 1%, 
Ant, XI. y. 4). The Gr. garrison was placed in a 
newly erected citadel on Akra, which—as will be 
shown later—is identified by Jos. with the Lower 
City. This citadel dominated the Temple, and 
during the revolt of Judas Maccabeeus its garrison 
held out even after the defeat of three Gr. armies 
sent against the patriotic leader. In B.c. 165, after 
the second defeat of the Greeks, Judas and his 
followers restored the half-ruinous and neglected 
Temple, erecting a new altar in place of that dese- 
crated by Apollonius. The ‘Feast of Lights,’ on 
the 25th of Chislev, still commemorates this restora- 
tion (1 Mac 4°*, Ant. XII. vii. 7). Two years later, 
however, Antiochus V. (Eupator) retook Jerus., and 
overthrew the walls of the city and of the Temple 
(1 Mac 6%, Ant. xiI. ix. 5). After the defeat and 
death of Judas at Elasa, following soon after 
his victory at Adasa over Bacchides the desecrator 
of the Temple, a period of misfortune for the 
Hasmonzean house followed ; but under the skilful 
management of Jonathan, the brother of Judas, 
the national cause prospered. InB.c. 143 Jonathan 
built a wall in the middle of Jerus. to separate the 
Akra citadel from the Upper Market or Agora 
(1 Mac 126, Ané¢. x11I. vi. 7). His successor Simon, 
the wisest and most prosperous of these famous 
brethren, finally took the Akra citadel on the 23rd 
of Ziv in B.C. 139, and partly levelled the moun- 
tain on which it had stood—a labour lasting three 
years (1 Mac 14%, Anfé. XIll. vi. 7; on the historical 
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reliability of this statement see Schiirer, HJP 
I. i. 262, note 14). John Hyrcanus, his son, who, 
being at Gazara, escaped the massacre at_ Dok, 
was besieged in B.C. 134 in Jerus. by Antiochus 
Sidetes, and is said by Jos. to have opened the 
tombs of the kings, and taken treasure thence (Ant. 
XII. viii. 4). After his successful rule the quarrels 
of the Hasmonzans brought further trouble on 
the city, and the Romans, having under Pompey 
conquered Armenia to the Caucasus and to the 
borders of Persia, began to interfere in the affairs 
of Palestine. An alliance with Rome was one of 
the latest acts of Judas Maccabzeus, and had been 
renewed later. The country had been at peace 
during the greater part of the reign of Alexander 
Janneus, and the Gr. influence (as witnessed by 
his coins) had been steadily reasserting its power. 
After the death of Alexandra-Salome, the able 
widow of Alexander Jannzeus, a war of succession 
broke out between her sons. Hyrcanus II., aided 
by Aretas (Harith) the Arab king of Petra, besieged 
Aristobulus I. in Jerus. in B.C. 65; but Scaurus, 
one of Pompey’s generals, ordered him to raise the 
siege (Ant. XIV. iil. 1). In B.c. 63 Pompey himself 
besieged Jerus., to put an end to the increasing 
anarchy. Aristobulus was removed, the walls were 
demolished, and the bridge leading to the Temple 
was thrown down. Pompey is said to have entered 
the Holy of Holies itself. The city was made 
tributary to Rome (Ant. XIv. iv.4; Wars, I. vii. 1). 
The subjection of Pal. was, however, not yet com- 
plete. In B.c. 55 Crassus, before his defeat in 
Parthia, again pillaged the Temple (An#é. XIV. vii. 1), 
and in B.C. 47 the Hasmon. rule came to an end ; 
Antipater the Idumzean, in recognition of his ser- 
vices on the borders of Egypt, was made ruler of 
Pal. by Julius Cesar the year after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Four years later his famous son, Herod 
the Great, became joint ruler with Phasael, and in 
B.C. 40 became Procurator of Judea, by order of 
the Senate. He was then driven from Jerus. by 
the invasion of the Parthians, under their prince 
Pacorus, who re-established the Hasmon. Antigonus 
(Wars, 1. xiii. 13). In B.c. 37 Herod, assisted by 
Sosius the Rom. governor of Syria, took the city 
from Antigonus (Ané. XIV. xvi. 2), and a period of 
strong rule and peace followed. In B.c. 24 Herod 
built his palace in Jerus., on the W. side of the upper 
city—the old Hasmonean palace being on the E., 
near the Temple bridge. He also restored the 
citadel Baris or Antonia, N. of the Temple, and 
celebrated games in a new theatre in the city (Ant. 
XV. vill. 1-5, ix. 1). Later in his reign, in B.c. 19, 
Herod began to replace the ancient Temple en- 
closure by a new and much larger structure, and 
this work was finished in B.C. 11 (Ané. XV. xi. 3, 6). 
The death of Herod, in the year of the Nativity 
(B.C. 4), was signalized by the destruction of the 
golden eagle erected over the Temple porch (Wars, 
I. xxxiil. 3,8). The history of Jerus. under Herod’s 
successors, and under the procurators, is almost a 
blank. In A.D. 35 Pontius Pilate was recalled, in 
consequence of the riots caused by appropriating 
the Corban to the purpose of making an aqueduct 
from near Bethlehem to the Temple (Ané. xvi. 
iii. 2). Agrippa the tetrarch, grandson of Herod 
the Great, began the building of a new wall on the 
N. side of the city, about ten years after the 
Crucifixion (A.D. 41-44), and Jerus. appears to have 
grown much larger during the Rom. period (Ant. 
XIX. vii. 2, viii. 2). King Agrippa, son of the last, 
built a palace in the upper city (Ant. Xx. viii. 11), 
about A.D. 56, and the Temple courts were com- 
pleted in A.D. 64 (Ant. Xx. ix. 7). The Jewish 
discontent, gradually increasing since the time of 
Agrippa’s death, led to revolt against the incom- 
petent procurator Gessius Florus in A.D. 66, 
and during the riots the palaces and Antonia 
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were burnt (Ant. xx. xi. 1; Wars, I. xvii. 6). 
Cestius Gallus, president of Syria, besieged Jerus. 
in consequence, and took the third wall on the 
N., but retreated in panic (Wars, 1. xix. 1-9), and 
Vespasian was called to re-establish Rom. power 
in Palestine. The campaign was slow and system- 
atic, and not until all the country to the N. had 
been subdued, and Jericho and the plains of 
Joppa reconquered, did the Rom. army advance 
to the attack of Jerus., a task left to Titus in 
consequence of Vespasian’s becoming emperor. 
The great siege in A.D. 70 was perhaps the most 
terrible ever undergone by the city, and the full 
account by Jos. illustrates the topography of 
Jerus. at the time of its greatest extension and 
strength. 

The great siege lasted 143 days, from the 14th 
Abib, when the Romans encamped on Scopus 
(Wars, V. xiii. 7) until the final conflagration on 
the 8th of Elul (Wars, VI. viii. 5). The dates of 
the principal events may be briefly given. 


Day of Day of . 
Mooth. | Sie ue. Chief Events. 
Abib 14 — | Romans arrive, John seizes the Temple 
(Passover) (Wars, V. vii. 7-17). 
Abib 23 1 | First day of actual siege (Wars, v. 
Vii. 2). 
Ziv 7 15 | Wall of Agrippa taken. Feast of Dedi- 
cation of Temple (Wars, Vv. vii. 2). 
ne 12 20 | Second wall taken. Romans repulsed 
(Wars, V. viii. 1). 
vy 16 24 | Second wall retaken (Wars, V. viii. 2). 
E 21 29 | Banks raised against Antonia, after 
three days’ rest and review of troops 
(Wars, V. ix. 2). 
aa 29 37 | Banks against Antonia, and others com- 


menced 12th Ziv against Hippicus, 
are completed (Wars, v. xi. 2). 

Bank at Antonia mined by the Jews 
(Wars, Vv. xi. 3). 


3 3 40 | Banks against upper city destroyed by 
Jews (Wars, V. xi. 5). 
$s 7 44 | A wall of circumvallation begun and 


built in three days (Wars, v. xii. 2). 
New banks begun against Antonia 
occupying 21 days (Wars, vt. i. 1). 
Antonia attacked. Romans repulsed. 

The wall falls during the night 
(Wars, VI. i. 3). 
Sabinus killed invading the Temple. 
72 see Spares by night (Wars, 
vi. i. 6, 7). 

The daily sacrifice fails (Taanith iv. 4). 
Antonia demolished during the pre- 
ceding week. Banks raised against 
the inner Temple (Wars, V1. ii. 1, 7). 

The Jews set fire to the N. and W. 
cloisters (Wars, vi. i. 9). 

The Romans fire part of cloisters (Wars, 
VI. iii. 1). 

The Jews destroy the W. cloister 
(Wars, VI. iii. 1). 

The Romans destroy the N. cloister 
(Wars, V1. iii. 2). 

Engines batter the inner Temple wall 
for six days. Two banks being com- 
pleted (Wars, v1. iv. 1). 

The gate Moked is undermined (Taa- 
nith iv. 9). The Rom. soldiers set 
fire to the Temple by night (Waré, 
vi. iv. 5). The city is plundered, the 
lower city burnt, the family of Izates 
submits (Wars, v1. vi. 3, 4). 

Banks raised against the upper city 

. on N.W. and N.E. (Wars, vi. viii. 1). 

Banks i after 18 days (Wars, v1. 
vill. 4). 

Final conflagration and conquest of 
the city (Wars, VI. viii. 5). 


The first day of the siege (23rd Abib) corre- 
sponded in A.D. 70 to the 9th April. That lunar 
months must be a ec is shown by Jos. (Wars, 
VI. vili. 1, 9). The final fall of Jerus. took place in 
the hottest part of the year, on 4th September. The 
terrible sufferings of the besieged from famine, 
thirst, and disease were thus intensified by the 
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season. It is unnecessary to enter into detail as 
to these sufferings, or as to the various factions 
whose conflicts added to the general misery. The 
Idumzans, introduced by one faction to support 
themselves, thought only of plunder; and con- 
certed action against the Romans was rendered 
difficult. The numbers of the besieged are stated 
by Tacitus at 600,000 (Hist. v.13); the estimate of 
over a million by Jos. is incredible (Wars, Il. xiv. 
3, V. vi. 1, xili. 7, VI. ix. 3). The ordinary popula- 
tion cannot have exceeded 30,000 at most; but in 
consequence of the Passover, and of the Idumzans 
being admitted, the city must have been densely 
crowded. The Jewish system perished in blood 
and fire, and the few survivors were made victims 
of the circus games at Cesarea, or led captive to 
Rome, where, on the Arch of Titus, the golden 
candlestick, the table of shewbread, and the silver 
trumpets from the Temple (but not the ark, which 
never stood in the Temple after the time of 
Nebuch.), are shown as spoils of this great 
victory. 


In order to understand the topography of Jerus., and to dis- 
tinguish its later remains, it is necessary briefly to follow the 
history from a.D. 70 down to the present day. After the capture 
of the upper city, the walls of the city and of the Temple were 
thrown down, with the exception of the royal towers and part 
of the W. wall (Wars, vil. i. 1), which remained as the fortress 
of the legion left in charge. Jerus. has no history for sixty 
years after its destruction, but an inscription of the time of 
Trajan (A.D. 117) appears to record the worship there of Serapis 
by a veteran who may even have been present with Titus. In 
A.D. 130 Hadrian visited Jerus., and in A.D. 134 occurred the 
desperate rebellion of the Jews under Bar Cochba and Rabbi 
Akiba. They were expelled from Jerus. by Julius Severus (Dion 
Cassius, Ixix. 13), and according to later statements (Talm. Jer. 
Taanith iv. and Jerome, Comm. on Zec 819) T, Annius Rufus 
ploughed up the foundations of the Temple. In the following 
year they were massacred at Bether (Bittir) close to Jerus. on 
the W. In 4.». 136 Hadrian rebuilt the city, and called it Alia 
Capitolina. He dedicated the Temple site to Jupiter Capitol- 
inus, and decreed the exclusion of the Jews from Jerus.—a decree 
which, though perhaps not always enforced, was still in exist- 
ence in the time of Constantine (Dion Cassius, lxix. 12; Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 6). The city of Hadrian appears to have 
been smaller than that of the time of Titus, since the S. part of 
the upper city was outside the wall in the 4th cent. a.p. In 
A.D. 130 Hadrian found only a few houses and seven synagogues 
(see Biblia Sacra, pp. 393-455). Only one of these was standing 
in the 4th cent. (Bordeaux Pilgrim). Hadrian appears to have 
repaired the walls (Orosius, Hist. xv., written about A.D. 416), 
and, according to the Paschal Chronicle (which is, however, a 
late authority), the new buildings included ‘the two markets’ 
(dnuoc1w), a theatre, a mint, a trvcameron, a tetranymphon, and 
a dodekapylon, formerly called anabathmot (In Ann. 3 Ail. 
Hadr.). Eusebius (Life of Constantine, iii. 36) speaks of a 
temple of Venus erected in the city, at the site of the subse- 
quent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This was afterwards (see 
Fetellus in A.D. 1151-1157) attributed to Hadrian. Jerome 
(Epist. 49) speaks of a marble statue of Venus ‘on the rock of 
the Cross,’ and Eusebius connects her worship with the dark 
cave (wuxov) under this rock. A coin of Antoninus Pius repre- 
sents Venus in a tetrastyle temple with the legend C.A.C., and 
later coins of Aurelius and Severus have the same reverse with 
the legend Col. 421. Cap. It seems clear that either Hadrian or 
the Antonines erected this Venus temple in the N. quarter of 
Jerus., when it was rebuilt as a pagan city. A coin of Hadrian, 
struck in Jerus., shows a temple which may be the same. 
Jerome also informs us (Comm. Is 28 and Mt 2415) that eques- 
trian statues of Hadrian were placed on the site of the Holy of 
Holies, together with an idol of Jove. These were still standing 
in a.D. 333 (Bordeaux Pilgrim), and an inscription on a stone 
now built upside down into the S. wall of the Temple en- 
closure bears the name of Hadrian, and probably belonged to 
one of these statues. The head of a smali statue was picked up 
by a peasant, in the road N. of the Damascus Gate, in 1873. 
It is crowned with laurel, and the Rom. eagle appears on the 
front of the crown, The features resemble those of known 
statues of Hadrian, and the head may have belonged to one 
of the above statues. 

A cohort was stationed at Jerus. to prevent the Jews enter- 
ing the city (Sulpic. Severus, Hist. Sac. ii. 25), and the decree 
still held in A.D. 312 (Eusebius, Theophania). But in a.p. 333 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim) we find the Jews allowed annually to visit 
the ‘pierced stone,’ which was near Hadrian’s statue in the 
Temple. They anointed the stone, lamented over it, and tore 
their garments. It apparently represented the site of the 
Temple, over which no building is mentioned, and is usually 
identified with the Sakhrah or sacred ‘rock,’ still remarkable 
for the shaft which pierces down to the cave beneath from the 
surface of the rock. Jerome also speaks (Comm, Ezk 115) of 
the Jews entering Jerus. to wail, in his own time. He says 
that for fifty years (or until a.p. 130) Jerus. remained laid even 
with the ground, and lost its former name (Comm. Ezk 51); 


but under Hadrian it regained the position of an ordinary 
provincial capital. 

We hear no more of its history for nearly two centuries, 
until the establishment of Christianity by Constantine; but, 
in the tombs on Olivet, stone boxes have been found (osteo- 
phagt) belonging to the 2nd, 8rd, and 4th cents. a.D., which 
held the bones of Jews and Jewish Christians there collected 
close to the Valley of Judgment. The traditional tomb of St. 
Pelagia (noticed from the 4th cent. down) contains also an 
early Gr. text—‘Courage Domitela, none is immortal ’—which 
may (as compared with others in Bashan) belong to the 2nd or 
3rd cent. a.p. Pilgrimages began to be customary in the latter 
cent., when Alexander, a bishop of Cappadocia, visited Jerus.; 
and a female pilgrim is noticed by Cyprian. In a.p, 315 Eusebius 
speaks of pilgrims coming from all parts of the world to witness 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and to worship on the Mount of 
Olives (where the footprints of Christ were shown), which 
appears to have been the only sacred station then known. 
Our first account of the city under its new conditions is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who arrived while the new cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre (or ‘Church of the Anastasis’) was being 
built by Constantine’s order in a.p. 333. As regards the recog- 
nition of the site, we have no statement in earlier authors to 
show that the true locality was preserved by tradition. The 
legend of Helena’s miraculous discovery of the Cross is un- 
noticed by contemporary writers, though in A.D. 326 the mother 
of Constantine visited Bethlehem and Olivet. The Cross itself 
is only noticed by St. Cyril twenty years after the great Basilica 
was built, and in a.p. 383 by Jerome (Epit. Paul, 5). Euse- 
bius gives what purports to be Constantine’s letter to Macarius 
(Chron. Ann. 339) ordering the erection of the new buildings 
which he elsewhere fully describes (Life of Constantine, bk. 
ul. chs. 34-39). There is no doubt that the sites described 
are the same still shown, but the letter to Macarius speaks of 
them as ‘long hidden under the earth’; and Eusebius says 
that the Venus temple was first destroyed, and ‘beyond all 
hope’ the sacred tomb was found under the mound then 
cleared away. There is no doubt that an ancient Jewish tomb 
(now called that of Nicodemus) was discovered, and that the 
traditional Holy Sepulchre (a tomb of the Gr. and Rom. type) 
is rock-cut; the surrounding rock is said to have been cut 
away to leave the monument isolated in the flat surrounding 
space. 

What is lacking is any evidence that the sites are genuine. 
The story of the finding of the Cross is first told by Rufinus in 
A.D. 410, and by Theodoret about a.p. 440. The 4th cent. 
was an uncritical age, and many of the sites shown to pilgrims 
were impossible—such as that of Rephidim in Moab (St. Sylvia), 
of Job’s Stone in Bashan, and of the Transfiguration on Olivet 
—a blunder of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who also makes David to 
have met Goliath near Jezreel. The situation of the sites which 
Constantine honoured awakened apparently some suspicions 
from an early age. Eusebius (Life of Constantine, iii. 33) speaks 
of the new Jerus. rising round the Basilica opposite the old 
Jerus. in ruins; and medieval writers all explain that the 
extension of the city, which in the 4th cent. a.p. surrounded 
the Venus temple, was due to Hadrian. A careful consideration 
of the topography and military considerations tend, however,— 
as will be seen later,—to show that these sites were equally 
within the city at the time of the Crucifixion. The case for 
the traditional sites, which have remained unchanged for fifteen 
centuries, is thus very weak. The buildings erected by Con- 
stantine have perished, but it is generally agreed by Willis, 
de Vogiié, and Prof. Hayter Lewis, that they consisted of a 
hemispherical building, continued eastwards by a great basilica, 
with a court or atrviwm on its E., and an entrance (propylea) 
with pillars. This was, in fact, a building similar to that 
erected by Constantine at Bethlehem, where the original pillars 
of the basilica are still standing. The great leaden roof was 
gilded, the sacred cave was surrounded with columns, the 
cloisters had galleries above; the walls were adorned with 
sculpture (and possibly with mosaics), and, on the S. appar- 
ently, was the great tank—still traceable—in which (Cyril, 
Catech. Lect.) the neophytes were baptized at Easter, by total im- 
mersion, according to the usual rite. The details of the descrip- 
tion are not very clear, but it is certain that the building was 
large and magnificent, and that it embraced not only the Holy 
Sepulchre in its open court surrounded by the hemisphere, but 
also the rock of the supposed Mount Calvary to the S.E. with 
the cave beneath. A site which had once been a pagan temple 
was thus (as in other cases at Tyre, Cesarea, Gerasa, etc.) 
converted into a Christian shrine, but the strange festival of 
the Holy Fire (first noticed in the 9th cent.) seems to have 
perpetuated the pagan fire-feasts of earlier days—perhaps once 
celebrated at the same spot. In like manner the cave at 
Bethlehem had, according to Jerome, been sacred to Adonis 
before the grove was cut down, and the church built by Con- 
stantine over its site. 

In A.D. 335 a synod was held at Jerus. and the Church of the 
Anastasis was consecrated (Euseb. Life of Const. iv. 43-47). 
On the temporary reversion of the state to paganism, Julian 
is said to have attempted to rebuild the Temple (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. iii. 20), but was deterred by what would seem to 
have been an explosion of fire damp, in A.D. 362. About A.D. 450 
the empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius m1., retired to Jerus., 
where.she died in A.D. 461. She built a Church of St. Stephen, 
of which only a few fragments have been found N. of the city, 
and restored the walls, enclosing the Pool of Siloam within 
their circuit (Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. i. 22). During this period 
the Council of Chalcedon (4.D. 451) made Jerus. a patriarchate 
independent of Cesarea, Short descriptions of the city (by 
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Eucherius and Theodosius) belong to the 5th and 6th cents., 
and the number of sacred sites shown to pilgrims steadily 
increased; but the genuineness of these traditions is always 
doubtful. : 

About A.D. 532 Justinian erected important works in Jerus., 
including the Church of the Virgin—usually supposed to have 
stood on the site of the present Aksa Mosque, the pillars of 
which have Byzantine capitals which may belong to this age— 
together with a hospital to the W. of the Temple enclosure, 
and a Church of St. Sophia, which Antony of Piacenza (about 
4.D. 600) places at the Pretorium, distinguishing it from St. 
Mary. It is also placed ‘in’ the Pretorium by Theodosius (or 
Theodorus, A.D. 530), and the Pretorium was always shown by 
Christian tradition N. of the Temple at the site of Antonia, 
and near the Twin Pools in the fosse to the N. The remains 
of a small church in the modern barracks are believed by de 
Vogiié to represent St. Sophia. The Temple Area itself, as 
described in the 4th, 5th, and 6th cents., was in ruins, and 
no building stood on the site of the Holy House. The S.E. 
corner of the enclosure stood up as a ruined ‘pinnacle’ to 
which pilgrims refer. Even after the great Church of St. Mary 
was built, Antony of Piacenza speaks of the ‘ruins of Solomon’s 
Temple,’ and these ruins are noticed by Eucherius (about A.D. 
427-440) and by Arculf (4.p. 680). We have no account of any 
buildings in this area before the time of Justinian, but the 
description by Procopius (de Edijiciis Justiniant, bk. v. ch. 6) 
shows that his work was extensive. Unfortunately, the account 
is not very clear: cloisters (cro«/) are noticed, which may have 
run on the outer walls of the enclosure—except, as he says, 
on the E. The present Golden Gate, on the E. wall of the 
enclosure, is architecturally Byzantine work, and may have 
been built in the 6th cent. (as compared with buildings in 
N. Syria); it is unnoticed by early writers, and apparently first 
mentioned by Sewulf early in the 12th cent. The hospital 
attached to St. Mary is said (Antony of Piacenza) to have held 
from 3000 to 5000 beds. Procopius speaks of two hospices 
(evaves),—one for pilgrims and one for the sick,—but it is not 
clear where they stood. 

The buildings so erected by the two great emperors, Con- 
stantine and Justinian, suffered from the attack of Chosroes 11. 
of Persia, who, aided by 24,000 Jews, is said (Paschal Chron. 
A.D. 614) to have destroyed the Church of the Anastasis, taking 
the patriarch Zacharias and the Holy Cross to Persia. Immedi- 
ately after, Modestus, the vice-patriarch, is said to have begun the 
restoration of the church (afe of St. John Eleemon in Acta 
Sanct. ii. p. 500). In a.p. 629 Heraclius made peace with Siroes, 
son of Chosroes, and entered Jerus. in triumph through the 
Golden Gate (Paschal Chron.) on the 14th Sept. This victory 
of Christendom was, however, shortly to be followed by the 
triumph of Islam. It was in the same year that Mohammed 
destroyed the idols of Mecca, and in A.D. 637 Khalif Omar 
appeared before Jerusalem. The Christians resisted for some 
time (four months according to Theoph., Chronograph, or two 
years according to Arab writers). The earliest accounts (includ- 
ing that of Eutychius, A.D. 870) are not contemporary, but all 
writers seem to agree that Omar’s conquest was unstained by 
blood. He proclaimed security for life and property on payment 
of tribute, and allowed the existing churches to stand, though 
no new ones might be built. He erected a wooden mosque W. 
of the Sakhrah (Arculf, a.p. 680, and Jelal ed-Din, a.p. 1470), 
and purified the Rock itself. According to Eutychius (Annals, 
written not later than A.D. 940), the Christians had built nothing 
on the site of the Temple thus accepted by Islain. 

The Ommiyah dynasty of Khalifs being established at 
Damascus, ‘Abd el-Melek, the 10th Khalif (according to all 
Arab authorities, see Guy le Strange, Pal. under the Bae): 
erected a Kubbeh or ‘Dome’ over the Sacred Rock in a.D. 688. 
The small ‘Dome of the Chain’ to the E. is said to have been 
the model of this building, which originally consisted of a drum 
supported on arches, and on pillars torn from some earlier 
Byzantine building, with an outer arcade—octagonal, and 
adorned with glass mosaics. These still remain, and the Kufic 
text above this outer arcade still preserves the date of building, 
A.H. 72. Under these Khalifs, and under the great Abbaside 
dynasty of Baghdad, the relationship of Islam and Christendom 
was friendly, and Har(in el-Rashid is said to have sent the keys 
of Jerus., with other presents, to Charlemagne, who erected in 
Jerus., E. of the Holy Sepulchre, chapels, and a hospice for Lat. 
pilgrims (Bernard, Jtin.), towards the close of the 8th cent. 
A.D. The buildings on the site of Constantine’s Church of the 
Anastasis, which Modestus erected as already noticed, and of 
which Arculf drew a rough plan on a wax tablet for the abbot of 
Iona, appear to have been small separate chapels. The Holy 
Sepulchre was enclosed in a round church. Calvary was covered 
by a separate building, and a third to the E. replaced the 
Basilica of Constantine. On the S. was a chapel of St. Mary, 
and N. of Calvary a chapel of the ‘Prison of Christ.’ In the 
early part of the 9th cent. the patriarch Thomas restored the 
dome over the round church (Eutychius, Ann. a.p. 813-833), 
and these buildings remained uninjured during the rule of 
the Abbasides. 

But in A.D. 969 Jerus. fell under the power of the Shia’h Khalif 
of Egypt, Mue’z (see Gibbon, ch. lii.), and in a.p. 1010 Hakem, 
the crazy and fanatical Egyp. Khalif, ordered the destruction of 
the chapels by fire (Will. Tyre, i. 4). Through the influence of 
the Byzantine emperor, Constantine Monomachus, they were 
restored in A.D. 1048 by the patriarch Nicephorus, but the new 
buildings, which existed when the Crusaders took Jerus., were 
small and poor (Will. Tyre, i. 6, viii. 3). They were similar to 
those of Modestus, but included a chapel of St. Mary N. of the 
Sepulchre, and three chapels of St. John, Holy Trinity, and 


St. James (which still remain), to the S. The cave under the 
site of Constantine’s Basilica, which is covered by a dome rest- 
ing on clumsy Byzantine pillars, dating perhaps from the time 
of Modestus, was shown as the ‘Chapel of St. Helena,’ and as 
the place where the Cross was miraculously discovered. © , 

The history of the Temple enclosure is traced during this 
earlier Moslem age by inscriptions, and by the later Arab 
histories. In A.D. 728 a cupola was erected over the Aksa 
Mosque (Justinian’s Church of St. Mary), and this building was 
injured by earthquake about A.D. 753-775, but restored soon 
after by the Khalif el-Mahdi. In 4.D. 831 the Khalif el-Maman 
restored the Dome of the Rock, and apparently enclosed it in 
the present octagonal outer wall. The beautiful bronze gates 
of this wall bear the above date (A.H. 216). The beams on the 
old roof resting on the wall also bear a date answering to 
A.D. 913. In A.D. 1016 an earthquake partly destroyed the 
dome, and the mosaics were repaired in A.D. 1027 as stated in 
their inscriptions. The present wood-work of the dome was 
erected in A.D. 1022. In A.D. 1060 the roof of the Aksa fell and 
was repaired. J 

The decreasing power of the Arab race, and the rise of the 
Seljuk Turks, led to the attack on Jerus. by Isar el-Atsis, a 
Turcoman general, who drove out the Egyptians in A.D. 1077, 
when 3000 of the inhabitants are said to have been slain (Will. of 
Tyre, i.6). The cruelty of the Turkish rulers was the immediate 
cause of the first Crusade, when reported by Peter the Hermit 
after his visit to Jerus. in A.D. 1094. The number of pilgrims had 
been steadily increasing since about a.D. 1000, when the Amalfi 
merchants founded the hospice of St. John Eleemon, on the site 
apparently of that of Charlemagne. While the great contest 
raged round Antioch, the Egyptians took advantage of the 
absence of Turkish forces in the N., and seized Jerus. in 1098, 
expelling the Turcomans after a siege of 40 days. They then 
rebuilt the walls a few months before the army of Godfrey 
appeared from the plains (Will. Tyre, vii. 19). The Crusaders 
encamped on the N. and W., and subsequently extended on the 
S8.W. After forty days of desperate struggle, the city fell on 
15th July 1099 (Will. Tyre, viii. 5), and a terrible massacre 
followed. No sooner was the feudal system established in 
Pal. than extensive building operations began. About A.D. 
1103 a new cathedral to cover the chapels of Nicephorus— 
already described—was commenced (Sewulf, Jtin.; Will. Tyre, 
viii. 3), and by 4.D. 1140 the Church of St. Mary the Great was 
built S. of the cathedral. In a.p. 1136 the new buildings in the 
Temple Area, and the new decorations of the Dome of the Rock, 
then called Templum Domini, were finished after 20 years of 
work, a chapter of canons having been established in a.p. 1112 
(Will. Tyre, viii. 3). The city increased in prosperity for half a 
cent., and was filled with churches and palaces, many of which 
remain almost intact. For eighty years it was never besieged, 
and its walls fell into decay, until the increasing dangers of the 
Lat. kingdom led to their being renewed in A.D. 1177 (Will. Tyre, 
xxi. 25). But, after the fatal defeat at Hattin, the Franks in 
Jerus. were besieged by Saladin, and surrendered, escaping 
any massacre, in A.D. 1187. Saladin reconverted the Temple 
enclosure into a Haram or ‘sacred’ Moslem sanctuary, and two 
years later restored and regilt the Dome of the Rock, as shown 
by an inscription in the dome itself. In a.p. 1192 he repaired 
the city walls to oppose Richard Lion Heart, and from his time 
downwards the Egyp. and Turkish rulers have added constantly 
new buildings in the area, with minarets, stained-glass windows, 
and other details, which it is impossible here to notice fully. 

The main building periods of Jerus., after a.D. 70, have been 
described at some length, in order to explain the present con- 
ditions of Jerus. archxology, and to distinguish the works of 
later ages. In A.D. 1219 the city walls were dismantled by order 
of the Sultan of Damascus, and ten years later Frederic m1, 
emperor of Germany, received Jerus. by treaty from the Sultan 
of Egypt. Inspite of the conditions of this treaty, the Christians, 
in A.D. 1239, began to rebuild the walls, when Datd Emir of 
Kerak fell upon them, massacred many, and demolished the 
walls and the citadel. Yet in 1243 Jerus. was again restored, 
without conditions, to Christendom by the Sultan of Damascus, 
and its walls repaired. In the following year the Kharezmian 
Tartars—foes of Islam and Christendom alike—seized Jerus., 
massacred the population, and rifled the tombs of the Lat. 
kings near the foot of Calvary. In 1247 they were driven N. 
by the Sultan of Egypt, and Jerus. remained subject to Egypt 
for 270 years, until the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1. conquered 
Syria in a.D. 1517. Inscriptions on the walls show that.the 
present ramparts are due to Suleiman the Magnificent in a.p. 
1542. The line differs somewhat from that of the 12th cent. on 
the N.W. and §. 

_ Jerus. under the Turks remained without a history, and hardly 
increased at allin size, until some 30 years ago. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was partly destroyed by fire in a.D. 1808, 
but most of its present structures, including the bell tower, the 
choir, and the chapels, remain as they were in the 12th cent. 
In 1825 there was a revolt against Turkish rule in the city. In 
1832 it was taken by Mohammed Ali from Egypt. In 1834 the 
peasantry entered by the drains, and shut up the garrison in 
the capital for a week. They were relieved by Ibrahim Pasha 
on the 6th of June. In 1840 Jerus. was restored to the Turks by 
Europe. The Anglican bishopric was founded two years later. 
In 1850 the riots of Gr. and Lat. clergy preceded the Crimean War. 
In recent years there has been a steady influx of Jewish in- 
habitants, so that a population of about 20,000 souls in 1872 has 
risen to about 50,000 at the present time. New quarters have 
sprung up outside the walls, on W., N., and S., and a railway 
from Jaffa has just recently been completed. The main cause 
of this rapid development, which has led to much misery and 
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poverty in the city, was the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
under the late Tzar. 

Iv. TOPOGRAPHY.—From the preceding account 
of the history it will be seen that, in treating of 
the topography of Jerus., we have to bear in mind 
various changes due to human agency throughout 
a period of nearly 4000 years; and that in studying 
the preset we have to separate the work of 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, Egyptians, 
and Turks from the older remains of the semi- 
Greek period, of the Hebrews, or of the Canaan- 
ites. e have, in like manner, to distinguish later 
traditions from the true topography of the earliest 
writers, and monkish sites from those of the Bible. 
Our only real authorities are the OT for the earlier 
periods, and Josephus for the condition of the 
city just before the great destruction, which he 
witnessed in A.D. 70. In the Mishna we have, 
however (Tract Middoth), a valuable account of 
Herod’s temple, written about A.D. 150 at Tiberias, 
by men who were able to visit the ruins, and to 
hear the remembrances of rabbis who had survived 
the siege. The accounts given by Jos. were, on 
the other hand, penned far away in Rome,—that 
in the Wars about A.D. 72, and ike Antiquities as 
late as A.D. 93. 

The long controversies which have raged as to 
most of the features of the ancient city have been 
silenced by the survey of Jerus. in 1864 by Sir C. 
W. Wilson, by de Vogiié’s careful study of the 
Temple site in 1860-1863, and by the celebrated 
excavations of Sir C. Warren (1867-1870); and the 
differences of opinion now existing are few and 
comparatively unimportant. The principal dis- 
crepancies which will be found on the most recent 
maps concern three points only—(1) the position of 
the ‘City of David,’ (2) the position of ‘ Akra,’ 
(3) the size and exact yen of the Temple. The 
first two may here be briefly considered. The 
third will be noticed in treating of the Temple 
Area. 

As regards the extent of the city at the time of 
David’s siege, we read that ‘ David took the strong- 
hold of Zion, the same is the city of David,’ and 
‘ dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David ; 
and David built round about from Millo (Akra in 
LXX) and inwards’ (2S 57°). Jos. (Ané. VII. iii. 
1) explains that, having crossed the ravine, David 
seized the citadel (“Axpav) ‘and settled himself in 
Jerus., which he called David’s own city’: he adds, 
‘But David having also surrounded the lower city 
(Thy Kdrw mov) and joined the citadel (r7jv “Axpay), 
to it made them one body.’ In another passage he 
says that the upper city of his own time was 
called by David the fort (ppovprov), ‘ but by us the 
Upper Agora’\(7 dvw dyopd), and that the other hill, 
called Akra ("Axpa), supported the lower city (rh 
kdtw mov) (Wars, V. iv. 1). From these passages 
it is clear that Jos. considered the city in David’s 
time to have coincided with the upper and lower 
city of his own days; and he describes the old 
wall surrounding the upper city (Wars, Vv. iv. 2) as 
having been built by David and Solomon. He 
agrees with the LXX in identifying Millo (that part 
of the city which was not the fort) with the quarter 
called Akra by the Greeks, though he also uses 
the word (with the article, however) of the fort 
itself. He regards the term ‘city of David’ as 
equivalent to Jerus. as it existed in David’s time. 
He never uses the term Zion, which (see ZION) is 
in no part of the OT identified with any particular 
quarter of the city, though in the Ist cent. B.C. the 
author of 1 Mac appears to apply this name esp. to 
the Temple hill. The site of the upper city, or 
Upper Agora, is by general consent identified with 
the principal S.W. hill of Jerus., which Christian 


writers from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards call 
It is also not disputed that the lower city 
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lay to the N. of this hill, which commanded the 
whole town, and was indeed the only hill on which 
a strong military situation could be found. The 
meaning of the word Millo is doubtful (it is usually 
rendered ‘rampart’ or ‘ filling’), and the site is not 
clearly indicated in the OT, but there is no reason 
to doubt that Jos. is right in identifying it with 
the lower city of his own time. It appears clear, 
then, that the Temple hill was not included in 
Jerusalem. It was the site of a threshing-floor, 
and such floors are always found outside towns 
and villages in Palestine. When the Temple was 
built, and the quarter of the Nethinim arose on 
Ophel (‘the swell’),—a name applied later to the 
lower and narrower spur of the same hill S. of the 
Temple,—walls were of necessity extended to in- 
clude this new quarter. The ‘city of David’ thus 
became a term applying to the old main quarters 
of Jerus., which alone existed in David’s age, or 
perhaps esp. to the stronghold of Zion or upper city. 

It has, however, been supposed by some recent 
writers (e.g. W. R. Smith, é. ‘Wilson, Stade, Sayce, 
Buhl)* that the term ‘city of David’ should be 
applied to the spur S. of the Temple, the name Ophel 
not applying tothe whole spur. Itisclear, however 
(Neh 3%: 2", Wars, V. iv. 2), that Ophel was a place 
with houses, and the spur in question presents an 
area of only a few acres, the crest being lower than 
the summits of the other hills, and unfitted for the 
erection of a citadel. The theory rests partly on 
a passage which, as rendered in AV, would make 
the aqueduct from Gihon run ‘to the W. side of 
the city of David,’ under Ophel (2 Ch 32%). The 
true rendering (as given by Keil and others) may be, 
however, ‘ westwards to the city of David,’ which 
agrees with the supposition that the latter term 
applies to the upper city. It is sometimes also 
urged that the tombs of the kings buried ‘in the 
city of David’ were on Ophel—a question to be 
considered later. The indications found in other 
passages seem to show that no part of the Temple 
ridge was within the city of David. In 1K 8! we 
find the ark described as brought up to the Temple 
‘out of the city of David’ (so2 Ch 5?). In Neh 
3% the ‘stairs that go down from the city of 
David’ are noticed with Siloam. In 2 Ch 32° ‘the 
Millo’ is placed ‘in the city of David,’ and it was 
not on the Temple ridge. In 2 Ch 33 we read 
that Manasseh built ‘an outer wall westwards to 
the city of David, as far as Gihon in the ravine.’ 
It appears therefore that the topography shown 
in most recent maps is correct, and that the city 
of David included the fortress (713m) of the upper 
city, and the quarter called Millo, or the lower 
city tothe N. Solomon also fortified ‘the Millo’ 
(1 K 9%), and ‘shut in the ravine (?; RV ‘re- 
paired the breach’; Heb. yq="ny 73D) of the city of 
David his father’ (1 K 11”); and after the building 
of his own palace he brought his Egyp. queen to her 
palace ‘out of the city of David’ (1 K 9%). Subse- 
quent notices of Millo (2 K 12”, 2 Ch 32°) do not 
throw much more light on the subject, though 
Silla, noticed in the first of these, may be connected 
with the ‘causeway’ of another passage (1 Ch 267%), 
and with the stairs from the city of David, if 
the word (see SILLA) means ‘steps.’ The cause- 
way in question was W. of the Temple. As re- 
gards the water supply of Jerus. at this time the 
Gihon spring (now called the Virgin’s Fountain) 
was at some distance from the upper city ; but it 
is possible that the great reservoir (now called 
Hammém el-Batrak, ‘the Patriarch’s Pool,’ and by 
others Hezekiah’s Pool), which stands immediately 
N. of the upper city, was already in existence within 
the walls. It is very probably the ‘upper pool’ 

* On the question of the site of the ‘city of David’ and of 


Zion, see further art. Zion, where a different view from the 
above is contended for; and cf. art. JEBUS, p. 554n ¢. 
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(Is 362) which, in Hezekiah’s time, had a conduit, 
and was situated near a ‘highway.’ It was here 
that the Assyr. appeared before Jerus. in B.C. 701, 
and Jos. tells us (Wars, v. vii. 2) that the ‘camp 
of the Assyr.’ was on the N.W. side of the old 
city, which was the natural quarter whence they 
would have approached from Philistia. The pool 
in question is called by him Amygdalon, and a 
conduit entering the city on this side is also 
noticed by him. An aqueduct still leads from the 
Birket IM atnitla outside Jerus. on the W. to the 
Patriarch’s Pool. This upper pool may have 
formed the chief supply of water within Jerus. as 
early as David’s time. 

As regards the royal palace of Solomon and of 
the later kings, we learn that it took thirteen years 
to build (1 K 7!2). ‘For he built the house of 
the forest of Lebanon: the length thereof was 100 
cubits, and the breadth thereof 50 cubits, and the 
height thereof 30 cubits.’ The pillars were of 
cedar with rafters above. It had a porch 50 cubits 
wide and 30 cubits long at one end, in which was 
the ivory throne of judgment. A Harim or 
women’s house appears to have been attached ; 
courts existed both within and outside, and the 
‘great court’ (v.12) seems to have been connected 
with the Temple itself. In later times we read of 
the king’s high house by the court of the guard 
(Neh 3%, see 12%), as being immediately south of 
the Temple, and the King’s Gate was in the same 
vicinity (1 Ch 938), being probably the high gate 
of the king’s house (2 Ch 23”), and the gate of 
the guard near the king’s house, which adjoined 
the Temple (2 K 11%). Solomon’s palace was 
outside the city of David (1 K 94, 2 Ch 8"), and 
the Horse Gate was by the king’s house outside 
the Temple, being the way by which the horses 
came to the king’s house (2 K 11" 2 Ch 231), 
This gate was on Ophel 8. of the Temple (Neh 3%, 
see Jer 31%, Jos. Ant. IX. vii. 2, 3). It is clear 
that Ezk refers to the palace as being divided from 
the Temple only by a wall (Ezk 43°), and there is 
a general agreement that the palace stood south of 
the Temple. It seems to have still existed after 
the Captivity,—probably in ruins,—but disappeared 
when the royal cloister of Herod’s enlarged 
Temple enclosure was built, and it is not noticed 
by Jos. in his account of the Jerus. of his own time. 

The fortification of the Ophel spur, south of 
the Temple, was begun by Jotham (2 Ch 273), for 
Uzziah is only said to have strengthened the W. 
wall (2 Ch 26% 15), and it was completed by Ma- 
nasseh (3344), This wall existed no doubt, therefore, 
in Hezekiah’s time, but was rendered more formid- 
able by his successor. It is described in the latter 
passage as extending from the city of David to 
Gihon in the ravine, and as stretching to the Fish 
Gate on the N. side of the city. Ophel and the 
Temple were thus included, about B.C. 800, in the 
fortified circuit. As regards Gihon, it is to be 
noted that it is described as ‘in the torrent- 
valley ’ (nahal), a term which appears to apply ex- 
clusively to the Kidron Valley, the valley of Ben 
Hinnom being always denoted by another word 
(gai). Thus when Solomon was taken down to 
Gihon (1 K 15% 88) he was in full view of the faction 
supporting Adonijah on the cliff of Zoheleth (now 
Zuhweileh) on the opposite side of the Kidron. 
The term Gihon (‘bursting forth’) indicates a 
natural spring, such as is found only at the so- 
called Virgin’s Pool or ‘Aim Umm ed-Deraj (‘ spring 
of the mother of steps’) under the E. slope of 
Ophel. In the Bk. of Jos (157 181°) this spring is 
called En-rogel, usually rendered ‘ Fuller’s Spring,’ 
and sometimes connected with the Fuller’s Field 
(Is 86%),* but the true meaning is perhaps the 

*In the Mishna, Shekalim viii. 1, it is stated that the 
upper market-place was occupied by pagan fullers. 


‘spring of the water channel.’ Hezekiah was 
the first to connect this spring with the Pool of 
Siloam by the aqueduct still existing (2 K 20°, 
Ts 224, 2 Ch 32+ *), although it would seem that 
the ‘ditch (or basin) between the two walls’ had, 
according to Is, been already made for the waters 
of an older pool in the time of Ahaz. In the last- 
quoted passage Hezekiah’s great work is described 
fully, and, as tr. more correctly than in the AV, 
may read ‘stopped the upper spring of Gihon and 
brought it straight underground, westwards, to 
the city of David.’ In 2 Ch 324 we read that 
when preparing for the Assyr. attack Hezekiah 
‘stopped the watercourse that ran (or overflowed) 
through the midst of the land’ (or ‘earth’ ; the 
LXX read réXs, ‘city’), in order to prevent the 
Assyrians from getting water. It seems probable 
that the sudden flow of the Gihon spring (which 
occurs intermittently) had formerly made astream, 
flowing down the Kidron Valley (the bed of which 
was then much deeper), and that by means of the 
aqueduct the water was diverted to the Siloam 
pool, close to the city walls. The Gihon spring 
now rises in a cave reached by a descent of many 
steps, but the earth in front of the cave may have 
been first piled up by Hezekiah, and some natural 
outlet must at first have existed. The actual line 
of the old wall near Siloam is unknown, but in the 
account of the flight of Zedekiah we read of the 
‘way of the gate between the two walls, which is 
by the king’s garden’ (2 K 254, Jer 394), this gate 
leading to the Arabah or Jordan Valley. Jos. 
understands a ‘fortified ditch’ on the side nearest 
to Jericho (An¢é. X. viii. 2), and the king’s garden 
(belonging no doubt to the palace) was close to 
Siloam (Neh 3). Hence the wall of Jotham and 
Manasseh appears to have passed near Siloam. 
Gihon is called by Jos. ‘Solomon’s Pool’ (Wars, 
v. iv. 1), and placed close to Ophel. 

The general topography of Jerus., before its 
destruction by Nebuch., thus appears to be clear; 
but the site of the tombs of the kings is still 
controverted. Fifteen kings are said in the OT 
to have been buried in the ‘city of David,’ though 
Josephus only says ‘in Jerusalem.’ These were 
David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jeho- 
shaphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Josiah. The 
monument was known in the time of John Hyr- 
canus (Ant. VII. xv. 3) and of Herod (XVI. vii. 1), 
both of whom sought treasure in it. It appears 
to have been known in the time of the apostles 
(Ac 2”), but Josephus unfortunately does not 
describe its position. According to the Mishna 
(Parah iii. 2, see Tosephta, Baba Bathra, ch. 1), 
the only tombs in Jerus. were those of the family 
of David and of the prophetess Huldah. Certain 
unworthy kings were, however, buried elsewhere. 
Manasseh was buried ‘in the garden of his own 
house in the garden of Uzza’ (2K 218), and 
Amon was buried in the same place (v.*). They 
are not said to have been buried in the city of 
David (see Ant. IX. x. 4, X. iii. 2), and, if the 
garden of Uzza was the same as the king’s garden, 
it lay not far from the palace, and near Siloam, 
as above explained. This may account for the 
notice of the ‘sepulchres of David’ (Neh 33) 
near Siloam, if the term ‘city of David’ is to be 
strictly applied only to the older city. It is pos- 
sible that all the kings were buried in this 
‘burying-place’ (2 Ch 26%), but it is remarkable 
that one ancient tomb is known in the lower 
city — that now called the tomb of Nicodemus 
immediately W. of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 
Jos. gives a remarkable account of the tombs of 
the kings (And. VII. xv. 3) which might apply to 
this existing tomb, with three Kukim or tunnel 
graves at the far end, and three on each side, thus 
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accommodating nine bodies. A hole in the floor 
leads to other Kukim below, to the left of the 
entrance. It might, therefore, have sufficed for 
the kings buried in the city of David if—which can- 
not now be determined on account of a wall founda- 
tion—there were six Kukim in the lower tier. It 
is not impossible that this monument may be the 
real tomb of the kings, but it is also possible that 
all were buried near Siloam within the city walls; 
and future excavation may reveal the ‘sepulchres 
of David’ near Siloam. 

The most complete account of the topography 
of Jerus. in the Bible is found in the Bk. of Neb 
which relates his survey of the ruined walls, and 
details his restoration of the ancient circuit. 
In the first passage (Neh 2") he describes how 
he went out by the gate of the valley (gaz), 
W. of Jerus., ‘E. of the Dragon Spring,’ which 
seems to be the Serpents’ Pool of Jos. (rwv ddewy 
KoAuuBnOpa), W. of the city (Wars, V. iii. 2), the site 
being, however, unknown; and passing S. by the 
Dung Gate he reached the ‘Gate of the Spring,’ 
and the King’s Pool (probably Siloam). Then, 
going up N. by the ‘torrent-valley’ (Kidron), and 
finding the road blocked with ruins, he returned 
to the Valley Gate. In the second passage (Neh 
31°32) the whole course of the wall is described 
from N. of the Temple, W.,8S., E., and N., to the 
starting-point. The names of the gates, and other 
details, agree with the scattered notices of earlier 
passages, and must be considered in order. The 
Sheep Gate, repaired by the priests (cf. Neh 12%), 
is generally allowed to have been on the N. of the 
Temple. The towers Hananel and Meah appear 
to have belonged to the ‘fortress’ (birah, an 
Aram. word, Assyr. biratw) of ‘the house’ or 
Temple (Neh 2%), which was apparently the later 
Baris on the site of Antonia (see 1 Ch 291, Jos. 
Ant. XVII. iv. 3, Wars, 1. iii. 3, V. 4; Mishna, 
Middoth i. 9, Tamid iv. 1, Zebahim xii. 3). These 
two towers are again noticed (Neh 12) in the 
same position, and Hananel (Jer 31°8) marked the 
opposite extreme (on the east) of the breadth of 
the city measured from the Corner Gate. The 
Fish Gate (2 Ch 334, Neh 3? 12%,'Zeph 1°) was 

robably the entrance by which men of Tyre 
Feoupht fish to Jerus. (Neh 131), and is generally 
supposed to have been on the N. wall. The Old 
Gate or gate of the old (city) was probably in the 
city of David, the wall of Manasseh extending to 
the Fish Gate (2 Ch 3314), in connexion with which 
a place called the ‘second’ (city or quarter) is 
noticed (m3¥e7, Zeph 1!°); it is also noticed in the 
time of Josiah (2 K 2244, AV wrongly ‘college’). It 
is not impossible that Jos. refers to this quarter, 
in one passage, when speaking of the ‘other city’ 
(ddAnv wow, Ant. XV. xi. 5). These indications 
would seem to place the Fish Gate at the head of the 
narrow valley which bounds the Temple on the W. 
E. of this valley was the ‘second quarter,’ walled 
in by Manasseh, and W. of it was the old city of 
David. Next tothe Old Gate is noticed (Neh 3° 
1258) the Broad Wall, probably in the weakest 
part of the city on the N.W., and in this vicinity 
a gate called the Gate of Ephraim (2 K 141°, 2 Ch 
25, Neh 86 12*°) is noticed, about 400 cubits from 
the Corner Gate: inside this gate and the Water 
Gate there was a ‘broad place’ (Neh 8% AV 
‘street’), where booths could be erected, and the 
Gate of Ephraim was between the Broad Wall and 
the Old Gate. The description applies to the flat 
ground immediately N. of the N.W. corner of 
the upper city. Beyond the Broad Wall was the 
Tower of Furnaces (Neh 3) near the Gate of the 
Valley which probably led out to the Valley of 
Hinnom, to which this term (gai) seems to be 
generally confined (see 2 Ch 26°, Neh 2%). The 
Tower of Furnaces may be one of those built by 
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Uzziah at the Valley Gate, and at the Corner 
Gate, and his towers thus seem to have occupied 
the site of the later ‘Royal Towers’ (Wars, 1. 
xvii. 6) at the N.W. corner of the upper city. 
The Corner Gate (2 K 14%, 2 Ch 25” 26%, Jer 31°, 
Zec 14°) was apparently the same as the ‘first’ 
(or ‘ principal’) gate, and was clearly on the W. of 
the city, where the principal road from the plains 
reached Jerusalem. The Dung Gate was 1000 
cubits from the Valley Gate (Neh 2 314 1231), and 
is perier the same as the Harsith Gate near the 
Valley of Hinnom (Jer 192), sometimes rendered 
Gate of Potsherds. The dunghills of the city 
must have been in this neighbourhood. The place 
called Bethso by Jos. (Wars, Vv. iv. 2) is sometimes 
explained to mean Beth zoah, ‘house of dung,’ 
and would be in the same vicinity, on the W. side 
of the upper city. The Gate of the Spring (Neh 2") 
35 1237) may have led to Siloam, with which it is 
noticed, and was apparently near the S.E. slope of 
the upper city. It is probably the gate by which 
Zedekiah fled (2 K 254, Jer 394), and is noticed in 
connexion with the wall of the Pool of Siloah, and 
with the king’s garden, and the stairs from the 
city of David. The next points on the wall were 
‘over against’ the sepulchres of David, and at the 
‘Tower of Heroes’ (gibborim), and the ‘turning of 
the wall’ (Neh 319), On Ophel was the ‘ Pro- 
jecting Tower’ near the Water Gate, and appar- 
ently close to the ancient palace by the ‘Court of 
the Guard’ (Neh 3-25), The Water Gate would 
lead to the Gihon spring—probably by the rocky 
shaft which runs up to the surface of the hill, at 
the back of the cave in which the Gihon wells up. 
Between this and the Temple the ruins of a great 
projecting tower still exist on the old wall. The 
Horse Gate leading to the palace was close to the 
Temple, and from it the priests repaired the wall 
(2 K 1136, 2 Ch 234, Neh 3%, Jer 31%). The palace 
is again noticed as the ‘House of David’ (Neh 
12°7), On the E. wall of the Temple were two 
gates called Gate of Benjamin (Jer 20°, Zec 14!) 
and Gate of the Guard (2 K 11%? [oyi7 any yen], 
Neh 12° [mqven ‘v]). One of these may have been 
the Upper Gate (2K 15%, 2Ch 23”), noticed 
with Ophel, and one the Gate of Ham-miphkad 
(Neh 3%). The description of the circuit closes at 
the N.E. corner of the Temple, and at the Sheep 
Gate whence it commences. There is, as shown, 
nothing which indicates discrepancy between this 
formal account and the earlier incidental notices 
of the city before the Captivity, or any difficulty in 
tracing the approximate line of the walls. The 
city so described occupied about 200 acres, and it 
is spoken of as extensive in Nehemiah’s time 
(Neh 74). The suggestion once made, that Jerus. 
before the Captivity occupied only the E. Temple 
hill, has found few supporters, and it would reduce 
the city to the impossible area of some 10 acres, not 
including the Temple. The upper city and lower 
city are clearly supposed by Jos. to have existed 
in the time of David and Solomon, and the measure- 
ments of 400 and 1000 cubits, above noticed, 
cannot be reconciled with a view which would 
make Solomon’s capital smaller than any of the 
modern village hamlets of Palestine. Ancient 
cities like Tyre and Cesarea occupied an area of 
more than 100 acres, as did Rabbath Ammon ; 
and Jerus. was at least as important as any of 
these. * 


* Other places in Jerus. noticed in OT include the Temple Gate 
Sur (2K 116; in 2Ch 235 ‘gate of the foundation’ [710)7] should 
prob. be ‘gate Sur’ [73D]), the New Gate—apparently the higher 
(or inner) Temple Gate (Jer 2610 3610), the graves of the common 
people (Jer 2628 3140) apparently in the Kidron Valley, the 
Prison or ‘ Guard’ (Jer 8715. [71DNJ nA] 21 386 [NHI IM), the 
Baker’s Street (3721) ; the Third Entry (or Chief Entry) of the 
Temple (3814), the King’s wine-presses (probably near the king’s 
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We must next consider the topography of the 
Greek age, when the Hasmoneans carried out im- 
portant works at Jerus., and the position of the Gr, 
citadel or Akra, which threatened the Temple. 
The Greeks are said to have fortified the city of 
David for themselves to lie in wait against the 
Temple (1 Mac 1*), to which the term Zion seems 
to be applied by this writer (1 Mac 4% 7°); the 
Gr. tower was by (apd) the Temple (1 Mac 9° 13%), 
and they issued from the city of David to the 
Temple (14%). Since the Temple hill was not in 
the city of David, it would seem that the tower in 
question was not on the Temple hill, Josephus, in 
relating the history of this period, calls the tower 
‘the Akra,’—a term which, as before noticed, he 
applies to citadels both in the upper and in the 
lower city. He, however, places the Gr. fortress 
in the lower city, which was then high, over- 
looking (émepkeruévn) the Temple (Ant. XII. v. 4). 
From this citadel Nicanor came down to (els) the 
Temple (xi. x. 5), and the citadel lay over (éméxevro) 
the Temple (xi. ix. 3), In another place he says 
that the Akra was no other than the lower city 
(Wars, V. vi. 1), and this apparent contradiction is 
explained in the passage which relates how Simon, 
brother of Judas Maccabeeus, took the Gr. citadel, 
and levelled the hill on which it stood, so that 
the Temple might be higher than it (ipndérepor 7 
70 lepév), a work which occupied three years (Ant. 
XIII, vi. 6). The tower (4 “Axpa) of 1 Mac is thus 
identified by Jos. with Akra, afterwards the lower 
city. He distinctly explains this in another 
passage (Wars, Vv. iv. 1), where he says that the 
Temple ridge (Aégos) was naturally lower than the 
Akra, and separated from it by a broad valley 
(pépayyt), Which the Hasmoneans filled up in order 
to joi the city to the Temple, and demolished 
the tower so that the Temple might be higher 
than it. Before the destruction of the Gr. tower 
Jonathan built a wall in the middle of the city 
(1 Mae 12°, Ant. xl. v. 11), which divided the 
Jews from the Greeks. It seems clear that such 
a wall—which may have run along the N. face of 
the hill of the gate city—could not have affected 
a citadel on the Temple hill. Some recent writers 
have supposed this citadel to have stood N. of the 
Temple, where Baris—the later Antonia—was 
subsequently built by the Hasmoneans (An#. xv. 
xi. 4), this view being supported by the Eng. tr. 
(Ant. XII. ix. 3), which makes the Akra ‘adjoin’ 
the Temple,—an incorrect rendering. It is clear 
that if the site of the Akra was levelled it cannot 
have been the same high rock still existing, on 
which—by general consent—Baris or Antonia is 
held to have been built, apparently by John 
Hyrcanus (Ant. XVII. iv. 3), though, as already 
shown, towers there probably existed in Nehemiah’s 
time and earlier. Most modern plans (including the 
Ord. Surv. of Jerus., which shows Akra W. of the 
Temple) agree in placing the lower city N. of the 
upper and W. of the Temple. The valley W. of the 
Temple may thus conveniently be termed in future 
the Hasmonzean Valley, which they filled in with 
the soil from the Akra hill when it was lowered. 

' From the Hasmonzan period we pass on to 
consider Jerus. as it existed under Herod the 
Great, and at the time of the great siege by 
Titus; and here the accounts given by Jos. are 
easily understood, and accord with the earlier 
topography of OT. ‘Tacitus gives us a short de- 


garden, Zec 1410), ‘the suburbs’ (parbarim)* close to the Temple 
(2 K 231), and the middle city (2 K 204) or middle court (MSS 
and all versions). The site of the Middle Gate (Jer 393) is 
unknown. The gate Shallecheth (1 Ch 2616) was by a causeway 
W. of the Temple. 


* Perhaps ‘colonnade.’ The word (1275 in 1 Ch 2618, p15 
in 2 K 2311) is apparently Persian, and means properly something 
lighted, namely, by the sun, 
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scription (Hist. v. 11. 12), in which he states that 
Jerus. occupied two hills, with great walls with 
flanking portions, and crags with towers 60 ft. 
above the crags, or 120 ft. high when on the flat 
ground. There were other walls under the royal 
palace, and the tower of Antonia was particularly 
conspicuous. There was a fountain of water which 
ran perpetually, and the mountains were hollowed 
beneath, and pools and cisterns made for rain 
water. This brief notice agrees with the more 
detailed account by Josephus. He states (Wars, v. 
iv. 1, 2) that Jerus. had three walls on the only side 
(the N.) on which it was not defended by impass- 
able valleys. It was founded on two hills facing 
(dvrempbcuros) each other, and these were divided 
by a valley in which the houses ended (karéAyor) 
on either side (éréAd\y\ox). The hill which sup- 
ported (on the S.W.) the upper city (rijv dvw woh 
éxwv) was by far the highest and largest. It was 
the fortress (¢povpiov) of David, and the Upper 
Agora of the time of Josephus. The other hill 
(to the N.W.) was called Akra (not the Akra), and 
was gibbous (du¢@lxupros) in shape. Over against 
(dvrixpt) this was a third ridge (\é¢os), naturally 
lower than Akra, and separated from it by the 
broad valley filled in by the Hasmonzans. The 


valley dividing the upper and lower city was 
called Tyropceon (‘of the cheesemakers’), and 
reached to Siloam. This is clearly the deep, broad 


valley, or recess, described under the head ‘ Natural 
Site,’ which falls E., on the N. side of the upper 
city, and joining the Hasmonzan Valley runs 
down to meet the Kidron at Siloam. ‘The original 
city stood on the two hills, and the third to the 
E. was the Temple ridge. In another passage 
(Ant. XV. xi. 5) Jos. says that the city was placed 
opposite the Temple like a theatre, girt with a 
deep valley (that of Hinnom) on the S. Opposite 
Antonia was a fourth hill called Bezetha (which 
Jos. renders ‘the new city’), separated from that 
citadel by a deep fosse. tt is not impossible that 
this word is the Aram. Bezatha (xnsi3[?]), ‘ division.’ 
(Schtirer, HJP I. ii. 239n., thinks it is sn1 n’a ‘ place 
of olives’). It was the N. part of the Temple ridge 
divided off by the still existing rock-eut fosse. Jos. 
next describes the walls, of which the first was attri- 
buted to David and Solomon, and later kings. The 
First Wall ran E. from the tower Hippicus to the 
Xystus, under the W. wall of the Temple, and this 
N. face of the wall seems to be the same wall in 
the middle of the city built by the Hasmonzans. 
Hippicus stood at the N.W. angle, and was one of 
three royal towers (Wars, 11. xvii. 1), the other 
two being Phasaelus and Mariamne. They stood 
close to Herod’s palace in the upper city (Wars, I. 
xxl. 1, Il. xvii. 6, V. iv. 4, VI. vill. 1), and varied in 
height, though apparently, according to Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 11), the tops of the towers were on a level. 
This was due to the varying height of the rock 
basis, and these towers possibly correspond with 
the three main towers of the modern citadel, that 
which is popularly known as Hippicus beingsthe 
largest, and corresponding to Phasaelus, the largest 
royal tower. Phasaelus had an outer ‘ cloister,’ 
and the great ‘Tower of David’ is still distin- 
guished by an outer walk round it, at the top of 
the scarp of the main ditch. From Hippicus the 
old wall, on the W. side of the upper city, ran S. 
to Bethso (already noticed as perhaps meaning the 
‘House of Dung’), which lay where the dunghills 
of the city are still placed. It passed a gate called 
the Gate of the Essenes, and its S. face extended 
to Siloam, where it bent, and evidently left the 
pool outside, since the Romans drew water at 
Siloam before the an was taken (Wars, V. ix. 4). 
On the E. it passed by Solomon’s Pool (prob. 
Gihon), and reached to Ophel, where it joined the 
E. cloister of the Temple. The Tyropceon Valley, 
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as already explained, was divided from the upper 
Hinnom Valley by a narrow neck of land, close to 
the royal towers. It is remarkable that in this 
valley of ‘Cheesemakers’ there is still a street 
where fresh cheeses are sold, and the modern 
features of the city generally —the fortress of 
Antonia, the castle at the royal towers, the Temple 
itself, the situation even of the dunghills outside 
the wall—retain to the present day the same 
character as in the time of Josephus. The main 
market of Jerus. is placed just where the Upper 
Agora of Herodian times, and of Nehemiah’s age, 
must have existed. The Second Wall is more Puelly 
described. It started from a gate called Gennat 
(prob. the ‘garden’ gate of the palace), which was 
in the first wall, and circling round (xvxAovpmevor) 
enclosed the N. part only (7d mpocdpxrioy Krtiua 
uovoy) reaching to Antonia. It thus defended Akra 
or the lower city. It is clearly probable that this 
wall was built on high ground, and more likely to 
have crossed the neck i high land already noticed 
than to have dived down into the Tyropceon, more 
than 100 ft. below the ground outside it. But if 
it went ‘in a curve,’ and started from this point 
near Phasaelus, it must have also enclosed, or run 
close to, the high knoll now shown as Calvary. 
What is known of the rock in this part indicates 
the existence of a broad trench, W. and N. of the 
knoll in question, which may have been the fosse 
of the second wall which, joining Antonia—the 
modern barracks—at its N. W. angle, was also pro- 
tected by the Bezetha fosse, which is traceable W. 
of Antonia. The discovery of part of an ancient 
wall N. of the royal towers will be noticed under 
the heading ‘ Antiquities. 

The Third Wall of Jerus. had no existence till 
after the Crucifixion, being that of sete (Ant. 
XIX. vil. 2; Wars, v. iv. 2). It ran from Hippicus 
to a great octagonal tower called po at its 
N.W. corner—a place whence a wide view was 
obtained, and consequently on very high ground. 
Thence it ran E. to the Women’s Towers, opposite 
the tomb of Helena, widow of the king of Adiabene, 
which was 3 furlongs from Jerus. (Ant. XX. iv. 3), 
and ace. to Pausanias had a rolling stone at its 
entrance (Grecie Descript. viii. 16). Jerome states 
that it lay E. of the great N. road (Epit. Paule), 
and these indications point to the conspicuous 
monument in Gr.-Jewish style, with a roiling 
stone at the door, which is now called the ‘Tomb 
of the Kings.’ If the measurement is correct, the 
third wall must have run farther N. than the pre- 
sent N. wall of Jerusalem. Some suppose it to 
have followed the present line throughout, placing 
Psephinus—in accordance with medizval tradition 
—at the castle of the Pisans (Kal‘at Jaliéd), a ruined 
12th cent. castle near the N.W. corner of modern 
Jerusalem. Robinson, however, found traces of 
an ancient wall running N.W., in continuation of 
the present wall, towards the high ground on the 
watershed near the present Russian cathedral, 
where probably Psephinus stood. 

Jos. says that the third wall stretched a long 
way (unKxuvduevov) by the royal caverns, after 
passing the point opposite Helena’s monument, 
and here it must have stood on the same scarp 
occupied by the modern wall, E. of the Damascus 
Gate, in which scarp is the entrance to these 
caverns or quarries under the city. It then bent 
(prob. at the existing N.E. angle, which has a rock 
scarp and fosse), and from the corner tower (still 
extant), near the Monument of the Fuller (yva¢éws), 
it ran to meet the old wall (apparently of the 
Temple) by the Kidron Valle This general 


description offers no great difficulties, and the only 
points in dispute are the exact line of the second 
wall, and of the third wall towards the W. As 
regards the first point, it should be further noticed 


that Jos. describes a great pool called Amygdalon, 
where the 10th and 15th Legions encamped in 
attacking the upper city on the N.W. (Wars, v. 
xi. 4). The name seems to mean ‘almond pool, 
but perhaps stands for Ham-nvigdalon, ‘ Pool of 
the Great Tower,’ from its proximity to Phasaelus. 
It is usually identified with the existing Hammdm 
el-Batrak, the ‘upper pool’ already noticed. This 
pool is not mentioned till after the taking of the 
second wall, and seems to have lain inside its 
circuit, which agrees with the course of the wall 
generally advocated. Those who regard the tra- 
ditional Calvary as the true site seek to trace the 
second wall on the lower ground, S. and E. of the 
Calvary knoll, in which case it is almost impossible 
so to draw its lines as to allow of its both running 
‘in a circle,’ and also avoiding the deep broa 
Tyropeon, which has its head close to the E. side 
of the pool Amygdalon. If the second wall ran 
close to the knoll, the third wall cannot have coin- 
cided, on the N.W., with the present city wall, 
which is too close to the line so traced. The 
whole question is thus mainly influenced by opinion 
as to the site of Calvary. 

In concluding this account of the topography 
about A.D. 70, various places noticed by Jos. 
may be briefly mentioned. On the N., 7 furlongs 
from the city, was Scopus (Wars, Il. xix. 7, v. 3), 
near the present village Sha fat, a high ridge com- 
manding a view of Jerusalem. Close to Antonia 
was the pool Struthius (Wars, Vv. xi. 4), prob. the 
later Piscina Interior, recently discovered W. of the 
Church of St. Anne. E. of the Kidron, on Olivet, 
was a place called the Rock of the Dovecots (ris 
mepioTepeOvos), and just N. of the village of Siloam 
is a quarry with remains resembling a dovecot 
(Wars, V. xii. 2; see Ord. Survey Notes, p. 64). On 
the S. was the tomb of Ananus, which is possibly 
the Gr.-Jewish tomb in the cliff 8. of the Hinnom 
Valley, close to its junction with the Kidron, now 
known as the ‘ retreat of the apostles,’ and used—as 
is shown by remains of frescoes—as a chapel in the 
Middle Ages. W. of Jerus. were ‘ Herod’s monu- 
ments,’ near the Serpent Pool (Wars, V. iii. 2, vii. 
2, xii. 2). The exact site is unknown, but a fine 
Gr.-Jewish masonry tomb has recently been dis- 
covered W. of the post Hinnom Valley, opposite 
the upper city. These places are noted as points 
on the wall of circumvallation, made by Titus 
after the third wall was taken. It ran along the 
E. slope of the Kidron, and outside the Hinnom 
Valley. On the N.W. it passed the camp of the 
Assyr., which was outside the second wall (Wars, 
V. xli. 2). Within the city there was a theatre, in 
an unknown position (Ané. XV. viii. 1), and the 
palace of the Hasmoneans (Ant. xx. viii.11; Wars, 
II. xvi. 3) overlooked the W. cloister of the Temple, 
near the great bridge, and stood apparently on the 
cliff at the N.E. corner of the upper city. Other 
palaces of Agrippa, of Bernice, and of Helena 
are noticed ( Wars, I. xvii. 6, Iv. xix. 11, VI. vi. 1-3): 
the first may have been Herod’s palace, but that 
of Helena (and of Monobasus her husband) was in 
the lower city, as were apparently the Council 
house and the archives (Wars, VI. vi. 3). The 
Xystus, or gymnasium, built by the high priest 
Jason (1 Mac 14; Ant. xr. v. 1), was near the 
great bridge, in the valley W. of the Temple 
(Wars, I. xvi. 2, 3, V. iv. 1, VI. iii. 2, viii. 1). The 
Hippodrome S. of the Temple may be the same as 
Herod’s theatre (Wars, I. xxxiii. 6, I. iii. 1). Jos. 
also speaks of secret passages near the royal 
towers and Herod’s palace (Wars, VI. viii. 1), and 
such a passage still exists leading from the site of 
this palace underground towards the Temple hill. 
The city and Temple were supplied with water 
by Pilate’s aqueduct, 200 furlongs long, from 
Etham (‘Ain ‘Atdn) S. of Bethlehem, and from “Ain 
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Kueiziba still farther 8S. It still brings water 
along the S. slope of the upper city to the 
Temple enclosure (Ant. XVIII. ui. 2; see Talm. 
Bab. Joma 31a). 

The places noticed in NT in or near Jerus.— 
Bethesda, Gethsemane, and Calvary—have been 
separately treated. Bethesda was very probably 
the same as Gihon. Calvary cannot be located 
with certainty, but is now regarded by many 
as the knoll N. of the Damascus Gate, which was 
outside the third wall, at the so-called ‘ Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.’ See, further, art. GOLGOTHA. The Judg- 
ment Hall of Pilate (Jn 18°8) appears to have been 
distinct from Herod’s palace (Lk 237), and was 
probably in Antonia. The Pavement (\OdoTpwrov), 
called Gabbatha (wh. see) in Aram., was in this hall 
(Jn 19?%), and Jos. uses this term in speaking of the 
Temple pavement (Wars, VI. i. 8). The site of the 
high priest’s palace (Mt 26°, Mk 14°4, Lk 22%4, Jn 
185) was probably also near the Temple. 

Talmudic notices of Jerus. (see Neubauer, Géog. 
Talm. s.v.) are of little value, unless from the 
Mishna. An ancient rose garden is said to have 
existed (Talm. Bab. Baba Kamma 82a). All tombs 
and tanneries were outside the town (Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, ii. 9), but ancient tombs were suspected to 
exist under the surface (Parah iii. 2), and founda- 
tions were consequently not dug deep(Baba Kamma 
vii. end). Only the royal tombs and that of Huldah 
were allowed within the walls (Tosephta, Baba 
Bathra, ch.i.). The upper and lower markets are 
noticed (Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 14), and there were 
two places called Betzain (pys2), an upper and a 
lower, in Jerusalem. The lower dated from Ezra’s 
age, the upper was included in Jerus. by a later 
king, and lay on the ‘weak’ (that is, the N.) side 
(Talm. Jer. Sanhed. v.; Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 3; 
Talm. Bab. Shebuoth 16a; Megillath Taanith, ch. 6). 
This word seems to mean a ‘cutting’ or ‘ fosse,’ 
and the upper Betza may be the Bezetha fosse. A 
place called Beth Mamila is also noticed (Talm. 
Bab. Erubin 516, Sanhed. 24a; Bereshith Rabba, 
ch. 51), the name of which may survive at the 
Birket Mamilla, W. of the city. The ‘market of 
fatteners’ and the ‘wool market’ were towards 
the N. (Mishna, Hrubdin x. 9; see Jos., Wars, v. 
viii. 1, where the wool, cloth, and braziers’ markets 
are placed just inside the second wall); and the 
pagan fullers occupied the upper market (Mishna, 
Shekalim viii. 1). The Stone of Proclamation 
(Mishna, Taanith ili. 8), where lost property was 
cried, seems to have been in the lower city. The 
tomb of Kalba Shebuya—a rich man of the time of 
the great siege (Talm. Bab. Gittin 56a)—is placed 
by modern Jewish tradition at the tomb of Helena 
of Adiabene. The tomb of the Sanhedrin (popu- 
larly of the judges) and that of Simon the Just are 
also shown by the Jews N. of the city. They are 
Gr.-Jewish monuments. 

Space will not allow of any account of the later 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Norman, or recent topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. The important points have 
been noticed in speaking of the history. The 
obliteration of the older ruins in later times must 
be carefully held in view in considering existing 
remains, and the medizval traditions often con- 
fuse a topography which is only to be studied in 
the Bible and in Josephus. 

y. ANTIQUITIES.—The existing antiquities dating 
before A.D. 70 include the remains of the city walls, 
towers, pools, aqueducts, and tombs, together with 
the foundations of the temple walls, its bridges 
and gates, and the site of Antonia with its outer 
fosse. The extant inscriptions are few. Many of 
these ruins have been brought to light by excava- 
tion since 1867. They are mingled with later 
remains, such as the Ecce Homo Arch,—probably 
erected by Hadrian or his successors,—the work of 


Constantine and Justinian, the wall of Eudoxia, 
and the numerous churches and chapels of Byzant. 
and 12th cent. origin; while the Temple Area is 
covered with the buildings of the Khalifs succeed- 
ing ‘Abd el-Melek. The remains of Walls, as yet 
known, belong chiefly to the jirst wall. Its N. face 
followed the steep slopes and cliffs which are 
shown, by observations of the rock in house 
foundations, to have formed the N. side of the hill 
of the upper city. The royal towers still present, 
in their fewer courses, the large drafted masonry 
of Herod’s age, which oceurs also in the Temple 
walls; but a later sloping scarp was added outside 
the walks which surround the so-called Tower of 
David (prob. Phasaelus), by the Crusaders. At 
the Protestant cemetery, south of the present S.W. 
angle of the Turkish wall, a rock scarp, with pro- 
jecting rock bases for towers, was explored in 
1874-5. It has recently (1894-6) been traced east- 
wards, and it is generally allowed to represent the 
S.W. angle of the ancient wall. Dr. Bliss has 
traced a wall thence to Siloam—where it was 
explored by Dr. Guthe in 1881—enclosing the pool. 
The character of the masonry is that distinctive of 
the Byzantine age, and the wall appears to be that 
built by Eudoxia (about B.C. 450), which enclosed 
Siloam. The pool, as shown above, was outside 
the walls in A.D. 70. Under this wall, however, in 
parts, on the S. slope of the upper city, Dr. Bliss 
has found remains of an older wall generally of 
rougher masonry. In one part the Byzantine wall 
is not carried to the rock, but rests on rubbish under 
which the old wall was hidden. A gate towards 
the west of the south face of the upper city wall 
belongs to the older period, but was renewed in 
the later times. This seems to answer to the gate 
of the Essenes noticed by Jos., and it is possibly 
the Dung Gate of Neh. in Bethso. The point where 
the old wall crossed the Tyropceon above Siloam is 
still unknown, but on Ophel Sir C. Warren dis- 
covered a fine rampart under the surface, running 
S. from the S.E. corner of the Haram enclosure for 
70 ft., and then S.W. for 700 ft., with a great 
tower near this end, 80 ft. face and 20 ft. pro- 
jection. The upper part of the wall is of masonry 
like that of the modern S. wall of Jerus., but this 
appears to have been re-used. The first 20 ft. from 
the foundations present a rough rubble of moderate 
dimensions, not unlike the masonry of the old wall 
found by Dr. Bliss. This is founded, not on rock, 
but on red virgin soil. The rock was traced 
farther S. on Ophel by Dr. Guthe in 1881, and the 
masonry then found was of Byzantine character. 
Although the older wall thus traced in parts, from 
the gate of the Essenes to the E. cloister of the 
Temple, does not usually present in sifu the fine 
masonry of the Herodian age, it is possible that 
the rude foundations may belong to Nehemiah’s 
age, the wall erected on them having been used up 
by later builders in the present city wall and in 
the upper part of the Temple ramparts. As regards 
the second wall, it is impossible to trace it under 
the houses of the modern city; but in 1883 a wall 
of masonry like that of the royal towers was 
found, running N. on the neck of high land W. of 
the Amygdalon Pool. This is probably part of the 
second wall. The third wall was still traceable 
outside the city when Dr. Robinson visited Jerus. 
half a cent. ago (BRP?*i. 315), but the only remains 
of its course now traceable are the scarp E. of the 
Damascus Gate, and possibly the remains of a 
tower on a rocky knoll N. of the gate and W. of 
the main N. road, where the Women’s Towers 
appear to have marked an angle in the wall. 
There are some fine stones in the side of a tank 
farther N., which may have belonged to the third 
wall, but they are not apparently in situ. It will, 
however, be seen that exploration has now shown 
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us approximately the course of the first wall, and 
the starting-point of the second on the W., while 
remains of the third can also be laid down on the 
map from measurements and angles taken by Dr. 
Robinson. The points still requiring study on the 
ground affect the farther course of the second wall, 
and the point at which the first wall crossed the 
Tyropeon Valley. A fine flight of broad steps 
discovered close to Siloam on the north may mark 
the position of the ‘stairs from the city of David’ 
in the Tyropcon. 

The various Pools of ancient Jerus. have been 
described, and it is only necessary to add that the 
great pool in the Hinnom Valley, now called 
Birket es-Sultdn, did not exist till the 12th cent., 
though called in the 14th ‘The lower pool of 
Gihon.’ The wall of its dam bears an inscription 
of A.D. 1537. In the 12th cent. it was built by the 
Germans, and is called ‘the German Lake’ and 
the ‘New Cistern’ (Citez de Jherusalem after A.D. 
1187, and Theodoric A.D. 1172; Cartulary of Holy 
Sep. Nos. 169, 170). In addition to Pilate’s Aque- 
duct on the S. there was a conduit to the royal 
towers (Jos. Wars, Vv. vii. 2), perhaps the older 
conduit of the upper pool. Such a conduit still 
enters the city from the Birket Mamilla on the 
W. An aqueduct has also been found on the W. 
slope of Bezetha leading to the fosse N. of Antonia. 
It seems to have collected rain water from the 
rocks N. of the city to fill the fosse. It is con- 
tinued through the rock of Antonia, in a narrow 

assage to which Jos. alludes, in connexion with 
Strato’s Tower and Antonia (Ant. XIII. xi. 2; 
Wars, I. ili. 4), and it is now closed at the end by 
the Haram wall, inside which, not far off, is a 
large cistern to which the passage—if used as an 
aqueduct—may have led. It would seem to have 
been cut before the time of Herod, perhaps by the 
Hasmoneans, and to have vated —as did the 
Antonia fosse—in the time of Pompey. It may, 
however, have served as a secret exit from a 
window in the Haram wall, which has been found 
above the passage. The oldest Jerus. aqueduct is, 
however, probably that of Hezekiah, leading from 
Gihon to Siloam. The inscription found near its 
mouth in 188] is cut on the rock wall of the tunnel, 
and records in ancient Heb. letters the fact that 
the tunnel was begun from both ends, the parties 
meeting in the middle, and that it was 1200 cubits 
long. The length as chained is 1658 ft. long, 
giving a cubit of 16in. The point of junction was 
determined by the surveyors near the centre. The 
course of this tunnel is very winding, and the 
level appears to have been lowered near the mouth 
to obtain a proper flow. The aqueduct branches 
out of a passage at the back of the Gihon pool, 
leading to a shaft with steps reaching up to the 
surface of the Ophel hill at the probable site of the 
Water Gate. (As to the questions that have been 
raised regarding the date of this inscription see 
the Literature cited in art. HEZEKIAH, p. 3774, 
footnote). 

The existing Tombs of the city include the 
monument of Helena already noticed, in an under 
chamber of which de Saulcey discovered a sarco- 
phagus bearing an Aram. inscription, with the 
name of ‘queen Sarah,’ and early Rom. coins. 
Sarah may have been the native name of Helena. 
The monuments of Herod have also been noticed, 
and the tomb of Ananus (Wars, V. xii. 2). On the 
E. side of the Kidron are four fine monuments in 
Gr.-Jewish style, not unlike that of the Petra 
tombs. The most northerly (now called Absalom’s 
Tomb) has a masonry cupola, and is possibly the 
tomb of Alex. Jannzeus (Wars, V. xii. 2), which 
lay in this direction. The so-called Tomb of St. 
James is a true Jewish chamber, with an outer 
Doric porch bearing, in early square Heb., the 


names of priests of the Bene Hezir family, and 
probably cut about A.D. 50. The other two monu- 
ments to the 8. are uninscribed, but of the same 
period. The Tombs of the Judges (so called) 
belong to the Rom. period, and near them is a 
broken tomb with a fragment of Aram. inscription 
of about the lst cent. A.D. Immediately W. of the 
knoll of Jeremiah’s Grotto (the possible site of 
Calvary) are remains of a Jewish tomb, with an 
additional chamber in the Gr. style. There is a 
large cemetery near, with Christian tombs of the 
Byzantine and Crusaders’ ages, interspersed with 
some which bear medieval Jewish texts. The 
tombs S. of the Hinnom Valley are also Byzantine, 
bearing texts which connect thom with the Church 
of St. Sion on the hill of the upper city hard by. 
The so-called Tomb of Simon the Just, N. of 
Jerus., is also a Greek tomb. 

Before describing the remains of the Temple and 
of Antonia, a word may be added as to Inscriptions 
discovered at Jerusalem. The majority of these 
are Byzantine Greek-Christian texts and tomb- 
stones of Crusaders. An inscription of Hadrian is 
built upside down into the 8. wall of the Temple. 
Another of the time of Trajan (dating A.D. 117), 
found in the upper city, records the worship of 
Serapis at Jerusalem. The osteophagi on Olivet 
bear Gr. names, and in one case a Heb. text is 
marked with across, as though belonging to a 
Jewish Christian. They date probably from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. A.D. Later Jews have also 
cut their names on the Temple walls, but the 
only Jewish texts previous to A.D. 70 are those 
above mentioned on the tombs, the Siloam Text, 
probably written about B.C. 702,* and the boundary 
stone of the Temple enclosure, with Gr. inscrip- 
tion excluding strangers. 

The great Haram enclosure at J. presents, at its 
foundations, magnificent drafted masonry of Gr. 
character, on the 8., W., and E. The dressing of 
the stones is found nowhere else except at Hebron, 
and on the arch of the Tyropeon Bridge, but in 
general character this masonry resembles that of 
the royal towers, and of the palace of Hyrcanus, 
built in A.D. 176 at Tyrus in Gilead. The stones 
average 34 ft. in height, but on the S. wall a 
‘master course’ 7 ft. high runs W. for 600 ft. from 
the S.E. angle. The longest stones measure 24 
and 39 ft. The whole of this masonry is dressed 
smooth on face and draft, excepting at the base of 
the W. wall for 20 ft., under an ancient pavement 
near the Tyropeon Bridge, and on the E. wall N. 
of the Golden Gate, where the head of a cross 
valley exists inside the wall. Probably, in these 
cases, the rough-faced stones were never visible 
above the surface. On the E. wall, at the base, 
are masons’ marks in red paint, and two or three 
Phen. letters which have forms of a late period. 
The Tyropeon Bridge, cree, to the upper city 
from the W. wall close to the S., consisted of two 
spans. Beneath the old pavement under the 
bridge an older voussoir has been found, lying in a 
rock aqueduct, and evidently belonging to an older 
bridge. The N. side of the Haram is partly 
bounded by the great block of rock on which the 
citadel of Antonia stood, and east of this the N. 
wall presents none of the original masonry, but is 
built in the later Rom. or Byzant. style. Nor is 
there any angle in the old E. wall at this point. 
The smooth masonry which occurs above the 
drafted was built later than the time of Hadrian,— 
probably by Justinian,—and the upper part of the 
rampart is Arab work. The original drafted 

* This Siloam inscription, now removed and preserved in 
fragments in the Stamboul Museum, must not be confused with 
an illegible text in Phoen. characters (now in the Brit. Mus.) 
found in the village of Siloam. The words Beth Baal have been 
read on the latter, and it may indicate the situation of one of 
Solomon’s temples on Olivet. 
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masonry is attributed by de Vogiié to Herod the 
Great—an opinion very generally accepted; and 
no remains of earlier work in the Haram are 
known. The enclosure is an oblong, with right 
angles on the S.W. and N.E. The S.E. angle 
measures 924°. The S. wall is 922 ft. long, the 
N. 1042 ft., the W. 1601 ft., and the E. 1042 ft. 
The area included is about 35 acres. The Tyropcon 
Bridge appears to be of the same age with the 


ancient wall, and the older voussoir may have 
belonged to the bridge broken down by Pompey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 2; Wars, 1. vii. 2). In the S. 


wall there are two ancient gates, which answer to 
the two Huldah Gates of the Mishna (Middoth 
i. 3): they appear to have been originally both 
double, with two inner passages having a total 
width of 40 ft. (30 cubits), the roofs supported by 
great columns, and presenting flat domes. The 
domes of the W. gate remain intact, presenting a 
semi-classic design of coffer pattern, intertwined 
with a vine in low relief. This work is attri- 
buted by Ferguson the architect to the time of 
Herod. The lintels of the entrances were formed 
by huge blocks 18 ft. span. The E. gate (now 
called the Triple Gate) was altered later,—probably 
by Justinian,—and the passaces leading N. from 
these gates seem probably also to belong to this 
later period. The vaults in the S.E. corner of the 
Haram are also later restorations, but remains of 
amore ancient vaulting are found, by an ancient 
window, on the E. wall in these vaults. 

On the W. there were four entrances to the 
enclosure, the S. being at the Tyropeon Bridge. 
The next is a subterranean gate with a passage 
leading up from the level of the valley. The third 
was connected with a causeway which appears to 
be ancient, but which is not noticed by Josephus. 
The last, to the N., is now converted into a cistern, 
but the original passage pierced the wall, and 
belonged to a gate on or near the level of the 
valley. These gates seem therefore to answer to 
the Parbar or ‘suburb’ gates of the Mishna, and 
to the four entrances noticed by Jos., on the W, 
side of the Temple (Ant. Xv. xi. 5), of which the 
first led to the royal 8S. cloister, the second to the 
suburb (zpodcreov), the third also to the suburb, 
and the fourth to the ‘other city,’ by a descent of 
steps into the valley. 

Within the Haram there are no known remains 
of the ancient Temple, except the great rock-cut 
vaults and cisterns, of which the largest towards 
the 8.—called the Great Sea—is supported on rock 
pillars, and capable of holding three million 
gallons. On the N. the scarp of Antonia rises 
30 ft. above the flat rock surface of the inner 
court, and the block of rock measures 140 ft. N. 
and §. by 350 ft. E.and W. The fosse to the N. 
was converted later (before A.D. 333) into a ‘twin 
pool,’ by walls and vaulted roofs, and this is 
identified in the 4th cent. A.D. with Bethesda. In 
A.D. 70, however, the twin pools had probably 
no existence. On the W. Haram wall the present 
writer, in 1873, discovered, close to Antonia, the 
existence of projecting piers of the ancient masonry 
above the level of the inner court, resembling those 
which adorn the wall of the Hebron Haram, which 
consists of masonry like that of the Jerus. en- 
closure. In other parts the wall does not reach 
this level, but it appears probable that the same 
arrangement existed, at the same level, on the 
other faces of the enclosure. These remains, 
together with 40 observations of the level of the 
rock surface, visible in tanks or vaults, or at the 
foot of the wall, are the only antiquities known to 
remain which enable us to understand the area 
and position of the Temple enclosure, and of 
Antonia as restored by Herod the Great. 

vi. THE TEMPLE ENCLOSURE.—Solomon’s Temple 


(1K 6,2 Ch 3; Ant. VIII. iii.) was 60 cubits long 
E. and W., 20 broad, and 30 high (the cubit, as 
measured at Siloam, and on the masonry of the 
Jerus. Haram and Galilean synagogues, being 
about 16in.). Its porch to the E. was 20 cubits 
broad and 10 cubits deep. The chambers, on N.,S., 
and W., were built with a wall set back in steps, so 
that the interiors in the third storey were 7 cubits 
wide, in the second 6 cubits, in the first 5 cubits. 
The thickness of the walls is not stated. The 
roofs were of cedar, and the interior gilded with 
designs similar to the Bab. bas-reliefs of cherubs 
guarding palm trees. The whole structure and 
style, in short, seems to have resembled the art of 
Pheenicia and Chaldzea rather than that of Egypt. 
The Temple appears to have had an inner priests’ 
court, with bronze altar, and an outer court, but 
no measurements of these are given.* In the later 
account (2 Ch 34) the height is given as 120 cubits 
(LXX 20 cubits), and Jos. believed that Solomon’s 
Temple was 60 cubits higher than the later restora- 
tion by Zerub. (Ant. XV. xi. 3). It is possible that 
the porch may have formed a lofty pylon higher 
than the Holy House itself. It isnot clear whether 
the two bronze pillars, Jachin and Boaz, each 
23 cubits high (1 K 7-#4), supported the lintel of 
the pylon gate, or whether they stood outside as 
stele (the word ‘in’ may be rendered ‘for,’ v.”4). 
Jos. gives the area of Solomon’s enclosure at 
4 furlongs (Ant. XV. xi. 3), and places the E. 
cloister close to a deep valley (Ant. XX. ix. 7), 
stating that Sol. built the E. wall, to which later 
kings added others (Wars, v. v. 1). But itis not 
clear how these details could be known when he 
wrote, since he states that Herod ‘took away the 
ancient foundations’ (Ant. XY. xi. 3), and built the 
cloisters ‘from the foundation,’ and enclosed 
‘double the area’ (Wars, I. xxi. 1). He under- 
stands the Temple itself to have had an upper 
storey, and gives the number of chambers as 30 in 
all (Ané. VII. iii. 2); but these accounts of a build- 
ing destroyed nearly seven centuries before his 
time are of less value than his description of 
buildings which he had himself seen. 

There is, however, little doubt that the Holy 
House occupied the same site, and was of the 
same length and breadth, in the time of Herod 
and of Solomon. Jos. says that Zerub. placed the 
altar ‘in the same place where it had formerly 
been built’ (Ant. XI. iv. 1); and as to the situation 
of this building, he says that ‘at first the topmost 
plateau (7d dvwrdtw yOauaddv) barely sufficed for 
the Holy House and the altar’ (Wars, v. v. 1, 
see Ant. VIII. iii. 9), whence it appears that the 
highest part of the ridge was the site selected. 
Herod, though he altered the enclosure, did not 
touch the Temple itself, which was restored by 
the priests. In the Mishna it is stated that the 
east door of the Holy House was directly opposite 
the summit of Olivet (Midd. ii. 4; Parah iii. 9, 
iv. 2; see Ezk 43%), As regards the general 
description of the third Temple, the account given 
by Jos. agrees with the careful details of the 
Mishna (Middoth), but his measurements are 
unreliable—as in other cases at Ceesarea, Samaria, 
Masada, ete.—and often contradictory. He makes 
the altar 20 cubits square (c. Apion. i. 22), or else- 
where 50 cubits (Wars, v. v. 6), and the valleys 
300 to 400 cubits deep (Ané. vill. iii. 9; Wars, 
v. v. 1), the real depth not exceeding 160 ft. 
He speaks of stones 40 cubits long and 6 cubits 

* There appears to have been a ‘causeway’ or ascent by 


steps to the Temple (1 Ch 2616), perhaps the same described by 
Jos. (Ant. xy. xi. 5) towards the N. part of the W. wall; but as 
regards the ‘ascent’ (in?) in the time of Sol. (1 K 105, im>y 
in 2 Ch 94), LXX, Vulg., Pesh. render in K (according to the 
regular sense of 17)) and read in Ch, ‘the burnt-offerings which 


he offered,’ and Jos. follows this reading (Ant. vu. vi. 5). See 
ASCENT. 
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high (Ant. xx. ix. 7; Wars, v. v. 1), a greatly 
exaggerated estimate. When, therefore, he gives 
the circumference of the third Temple as 4 fur- 
longs* (Ant. Xv. xi. 3), or, including Antonia, 
6 furlongs (Wars, vI. v. 4), we must remember 
that he was writing in Rome, and merely estimated 
the lengths. Measured along the extant walls, 
the pee including Antonia, is about 8 furlongs 
in all. 

_ Following the description of Jos., some authori- 
ties suppose that Herod’s Temple occupied a square 
of 600 ft. side, in the S.W. part of the Haram. 
The objections to this view are briefly: 1st, that 
in this case the Temple cannot have stood on the 
‘topmost plateau’; 2nd, that the area noticed in 
the Mishna (500 cubits square) is larger; 3rd, 
that there are no remains of any walls, to E. and 
N., at the required distances, and no break in the 
S. wall 600 ft. from the S.W. angle; 4th, that 
the Ophel wall joined the ‘E. cloister,’ and has 
been discovered abutting on the E. wall of the 
Haram; 5th, that the existing outer gates agree 
with the descriptions only if the Temple Area is 
supposed to coincide with the present boundaries 
of the Haram ; 6th, that unless placed on the top- 
most plateau, the Temple—surrounded by courts at 
various levels—must have required foundations 30 
to 100 ft. deep to reach the known levels of the 
rock. The masonry was too heavy to have been 
simply founded on earth. These objections have 
never been answered, and in our present state of 
knowledge it seems safer to depend on the general 
statements of Jos. than on his measurements, which 
are hard to reconcile with his incidental remarks. 

In order to study this question by the light of 
recent exploration it is necessary to fix the position 
of Antonia, that of each angle of the Temple en- 
closure, and the position of the ‘topmost plateau’ 
opposite the summit of Olivet. Antonia is de- 
scribed (Wars, Vv. v. 8) as standing at the corner 
of the N. and W. cloisters, on a rock 50 cubits 
high, scarped on all sides: it had four corner 
towers, and a large inner space with courts, baths, 
and places for camps. A ditch and valley pro- 
tected the towers outside in the time of Pompey 
(Anét. XIV. iv. 2). Strabo speaks of this ditch as 
60 ft. deep and 250 ft. broad (see Wars, I. vii. 3, 
v. iv. 2). Cloisters joined Antonia to the Temple 
(Wars, I. xvi. 5, 6), and the rock hid the Temple 
on the N. (Wars, Vv. v. 8), looking down on the 
courts (Wars, v. ix. 2, VI. i. 5, ii. 5, 9): when it 
was taken, immediate access was obtained to the 
flat courts and to the inner Temple (Wars, VI. 
iii. 7). The area of Antonia seems to have formed 
a projection on the N.W., so that when it was 
destroyed the Temple enclosure itself became a 
quadrangle (rerpdywvov, Wars, Vi. v. 4). There 
is only one existing site which answers to such 
a description—namely, the block of rock already 
described at the N.W. angle of the present Haram. 
This rock overlooks all the interior, and rises 20 
ft. higher than the Sakhrah or holy ‘rock,’ which 
is the highest point within the Haram. The outer 
fosse is also traceable, separating this site from 
Bezetha. The rock thus supporting the modern 
barracks is therefore identified, on all recent plans, 
with Antonia—the older Baris or Birah of the time 
of the Hasmonzans and of Nehemiah. It follows 
that the W. wall throughout may be regarded as 
belonging to the enclosure of Antonia and of the 
Temple in the time of Herod. The S.W. angle is 
generally agreed to be that of Herod’s Temple; 
and as regards the S.E., Jos. (Wars, V. iv. 2) 
clearly states that the Ophel wall joined the ‘E. 
cloister’ of the Temple, so that all the E. wall 


* If Herod’s Temple enclosure was double that of Sol., it is 
manifestly impossible that both measured four furlongs in cir- 
cumference (see references in text.) 


appears also to belong to the time of Herod, since 
the junction with the Ophel wall has been deter- 
mined by excavation. The N.E. angle remains 
in doubt; for, as above noticed, the N. wall, east 
of the Antonia rock, is not of the same masonry . 
with the others, while the cisterns inside this part 
of the Haram are not rock-cut, but are built of 
masonry very late in character. It seems probable 
that this part of the area is modern, and that the 
old N. wall of the Temple ran E. and W. on the 
line of the present N. wall of the platform, where 
remains of ancient buttresses have been found. 
The N.E. part of the Haram is crossed by a valley, 
running into the Kidron, which has been filled 
in with earth, but which, in A.D. 70, may have 
bounded the Temple on the N., and the inner 
court of Antonia on the E. A gate called Tadi 
led, by an underground passage, out of the Temple 
on this side. 

As regards the ‘ topmost plateau,’ the rock below 
Antonia, on the §8., is visible over a considerable 
area at a level about 2430 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean. It has been artificially cut down to form 
a flat surface. Farther S.E. it rises, in the Sakhrah 
itself, to a height of 2440 ft., but under the 
platform which surrounds the Sakhrah its height 
nowhere exceeds 2432 ft. About twenty ob- 
servations have been made, which concur in show- 
ing a flat plateau at this level, occupying the 
central part of the Haram. The slope to the W. 
is very steep, the rock falling to an average level 
of 2350 ft. at the base of the W. outer wall. The 
slope to the E. is also steep, though not equal to 
that on the W. On the S. the plateau narrows 
to a long spur, which sinks towards Siloam. It 
is evident that a building surrounded by terraced 
courts, at various lower levels, can well be fitted 
to the ground only if its highest floor level is 
placed on the highest part of the plateau now 
ascertained to exist, as above described. If, more- 
over, a line be drawn E., at right angles to the 
W. wall of the Haram, and through the Sakhrah 
rock, it will be found to cut the summit of Olivet 
immediately N. of the present Church of the 
Ascension. If, on the other hand, the Temple 
be placed farther to the S8.W. (as proposed by 
those who accept the measurements given by Jos.), 
not only can no line be so drawn, but the Temple 
is made to stand on the narrower and lower part 
of the spur, and its foundations would rest on 
the steep W. slopes, here falling 90 ft. below 
the crest of the spur. These various considera- 
tions seem, therefore, all to point to the vicinity 
of the Sakhrah as marking the site of the Holy 
House itself. : 

Placed in such a position, it will be found that 
the levels of the courts, as described in the Mishna 
and by Jos., agree throughout with the actual 
levels. In no part does the rock rise or fall so 
as to render it necessary to suppose foundations of 
more than 2 or 3 ft. The Sakhrah itself may be 
that ‘stone of foundation’ (Hben hash-Shéthiyah) 
which supported the Holy of Holies, and was said 
to be the foundation of the world (Mishna, Joma 
vy. 3, Tamid i. 1) sealing the mouth of the abyss 
—a, legend which still attaches to the Sakhrah 
and its cave. Under the altar there was no hollow 
place (Talm. Bab. Zebahim 58a), and its position 
would agree with a part of the Haram where 
there are no vaults. The gate Tadi or ‘hiding’ 
(Middoth i. 3) was reached by an underground 
passage from the N. side of the inner cloister, 
and remains of such a passage exist N. of the 
Sakhrah. On the S. side was the Chamber of 
the Draw-well, and on this side there is an existing 
tank in the required position. The Altar Court 
was 6 cubits lower than the floor of the Temple 


(or at a level of about 2432 ft. above the Mediter.), 
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and the great Court of the Women, farther E., 
was again 74 cubits lower (or about 2422 ft. above 
the same datum), but on the S. and N. the Altar 
Court was only 5 cubits above the outer level, 


_ which would therefore be about 2426 ft. above 


the datum—these levels depending on the number 
of steps, each half a cubit high, noticed in the 
Mishna (Middoth) and by Jos. (Wars, V. v.). On 
applying the plan to the ground it is found that, 
in each case, the levels so obtained agree exactly 
with the actual levels, as shown by the present 
author in 1879 (Conder’s Handbook to the Bible, 
last chapter). 

The details given in the Mishna (Middoth) 
suffice to enable us to draw a block plan of Herod’s 
Temple. The exact arrangements of the gateways 


- and cloisters can only be conjectured, but the 


enclosure, which is said to have been 500 cubits 
square, surrounded the inner courts, which no 
Gentile might enter. The Priests’ Court, which 
surrounded the Holy House, and included the 
great altar to its east, measured 135 cubits N. 
and §8. by 187 E. and W. On the E. was the 
great gate Nicanor, leading to the ‘Court of the 
Women,’ which was 135 cubits square. Between 
this and the Court of the Priests a narrow plat- 
form (11 eubits wide), having beneath it (Midd. 
il. 6) chambers opening into the ‘ Women’s Court,’ 
was called the ‘ Court of Isr.,’ and reserved for men 
only, who formed a representative congregation 
of Israel. The women were confined to galleries 
in the Women’s Court, which was the general 
meeting-place of the Jews. Immediately outside 
these courts a fence (soreg) surrounded the Temple, 
and inscriptions in Gr. (one of which has been 
recovered) forbade any Gentile to enter on pain 
of death. The Holy House itself (hekal) in- 
cluded a porch (aula) and the Holy of Holies. 
The latter was 20 cubits square, and the Holy 
Place 40 cubits long by 20 broad (as in Solomon’s 
Temple). The porch was 100 cubits broad N. and 
S., and the total length of the building was 100 
cubits E. and W., the breadth of the main part 
being 70 cubits, including the chambers to N., S., 
and E., and the outer gallery (tmpluviwm) beyond 
them on N. and 8S. The height of the porch was 
100 cubits, and that of the main building 45 cubits 
with a flat roof. A second storey appears to have 
existed, above the Holy Place and Holy of Holies, 
its roof 100 cubits from the ground. The great 
gate of the porch was 20 cubits broad and 40 
cubits high, and over it were five oak beams to 
which apparently the golden vine was nailed. 
There were apparently two veils—one to the outer 
gate, one to the doorway of the Holy Place, and 
these were annually renewed. The surrounding 
chambers, in three storeys, numbered 38 in all. 
A stairway in the «mpluviwm, on the N., led to 
the roofs. Twelve steps led down, on the E., to 
the Priests’ Court. In this stood the altar, of 
rubble and mortar, 32 cubits square at the founda- 
tion, which was 1 cubit high. The main part 
above was 30 cubits square and 5 cubits high; 
the hearth was 28 cubits square; the total height 
of the altar was 10 cubits, with fonr ‘horns’ at 
the angles. The sloping ascent on the S. was 
16 cubits broad and 32 cubits long, leading to the 
foot of the hearth. The Court of the Priests had 
three gates to the N. and three to the 8. The 
E. gate on the N. was called Nitzotz, and had 
an exhedra, the N.W. gate Moked had four cham- 
bers at the sides, where the Temple guard of 
priests kept watch. An underground passage led 
N. to Tadi, the gate near Antonia, and also to 
the latrines. On the 8S. the W. gate was named 
Aptinas, or, otherwise, the Water Gate, the two 
others being the Gate of the Offering and the 
Gate of Flaming. On the E. 15 steps led down 
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from the great gate Nicanor to the Women’s 
Court. These gates were flanked by chambers,— 
those for salt, for the high priest’s bath and for 
washing, being on the N.; those for wood, for the 
drawwell and the ‘Chamber of Hewn Stone’ 
where the Sanhedrin sat, being on the S. of the 
Priests’ Court. The four chambers of Moked were 
for the lamb of the daily sacrifice (on S.W.), for 
the shewbread (on S.E.), for the stones of the old 
altar taken down by Judas Maccabzeus (on N.E.), 
and for washing, with a descent to the north 
passage. In the corners of the Women’s Court 
were four chambers,—that of the Nazirites on 8.E., 
that where the wood for the altar was kept on 
N.E., that of the lepers on N.W., and that for 
oil on the S.W. ‘The two chambers flanking 
Nicanor were for the vestment keeper and the 
pancake maker. Musical instruments were kept 
in the chambers under the narrow walk called the 
‘Court of Isr.,’ which was divided from the Priests’ 
Court by a railing, near which was a pulpit whence 
they addressed the people. The Court of Isr. was 
apparently 24 cubits lower than the level of the 
Priests’ Court. The soreg was reached by three 
gates, on the N., S., and E. of the Women’s 
Court, and was a lattice-work fence. The limit 
of 500 cubits square was marked by the khel 
(‘rampart’ or ‘ terrace’), which was 10 cubits wide, 
and reached apparently by other steps (Wars, V. 
v. 2). The gates of the outer walls (or ‘ Mountain 
of the House’), namely, the two Huldah Gates on 
the S., the Parbar Gates and Kipunos (‘ descent’) 
on the W., with Tadi on the N., have been already 
noticed. On the E. was the gate Shushan, the 
position of which is doubtful. The outer cloisters, 
along the rampart walls, were double except on 
the S., where the royal cloister is described by 
Jos. as having three walks, with 162 pillars, each 
about 6 ft. in diameter (Ant. Xv. xi. 5). The 
walks were 30 ft., 45 ft., and 30 ft. wide, and 
this measurement (in Gr. ft.) agrees closely with 
the width and position of the existing Tyropceon 
Bridge, which has a breadth of 50 ft., and an arch 
41 ft. 6in. span. The pillars as described are. of 
about the size of those still standing in the vaulted 
chamber of the Double (or W. Huldah) Gate, and 
the epistylia would have been about 22 ft.—the 
cloister stretching to the present §.E. angle of 
the Haram. This gives a very natural inter- 
columniation of 24 diameters. The pillars were 
27 ft. high according to Josephus. These details, 
taken—except when otherwise stated—from the 
Tract Middoth of the Mishna, agree with the more 
general description by Jos., except in some cases 
as regards measurements, where the account of 
the Rabbis—some of whom had seen the Temple 
standing, and had been able to measure its ruins— 
is to be preferred to one written in Italy. No 
difficulty is found in understanding this account, 
or in fitting plan and section to the ground, if the 
Temple is placed opposite the summit of Olivet, 
on the ‘topmost plateau’ of the hill. oa 
vil. MODERN JERUSALEM. — Within the last 
twenty years Jerus. has so largely increased in size 
and population, on account of Jewish and European 
settlers building houses outside the walls, that 
the most recent plans give little idea of the city. 
The Mount of Olives is covered with houses, and 
a considerable suburb has sprung up N. of the 
Damascus Gate. On the W. the Jewish cottages 
stretch more than a mile from the Jaffa Gate 
(in the W. wall), and many villas, standing in 
gardens, reach from W. of the Russian hospice 
to the vicinity of Birket Mamilla. On the S. 
other houses, and a German settlement, stand on 
the high ground S. of the Hinnom Valley. On 
the 8.W. is the railway station. The population 
has increased from 20,000 souls (including Chris- 
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tians, Moslems, and 8000 Jews) to between 40,000 
and 50,000 souls, the Jews having increased to 
about 30,000 in all. In 1838 there were only 3000 
Jews in the city. It is beyond the present purpose 
to describe the modern city (see Baedeker’s Guede), 
but the above-mentioned changes are too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed. 


_ LITERATURE.—The lit. of the subject would form a vol. by 
itself, but the progress of scientific study has rendered obsolete 
most of the works written before s.p. 1838. The generally 
accepted views as to the topography, which have been-given 
above, are substantially in accord with the conclusions of Dr. 
E. Robinson (BRP, 1838 and 1852, 2nd ed. 3 vols. 1856). The 
work of Sir CO. Warren, and of the present writer, down to 1883, 
is detailed in the Jerus. vol. of SWP. The later explorations, 
to 1898, are detailed in PHF'St, 1883-98, and in Bliss and Dickie’s 
Excavations at Jerusalem, 1898. The Ord. Surv. Notes by Sir 
©. W. Wilson, 1865, give valuable accounts of the antiquities 
then known. The works of de Vogiié (Hglises de la Terre 
Sainte, 1860, and Le Temple de Jerus. 1863) are standard 
authorities for the later periods. The Byzant. and 12th cent. 
topography is to be studied in the series issued by the Pal. 
Pilgrims Texts Soc., esp. in the valuable tract, dating after 
A.D. 1187, called La Citez de Jherusalem. It is also discussed 
in SWP. The views advocated by Sir C. W. Wilson are de- 
tailed in Smith’s DB2. The modern city is fully described by 
Dr. A. Socin in Baedeker’s Handbook to Pal. and Syria. 
Without reference to these leading works the student will be 
unable to obtain correct information as to the views of the 
chief authorities, and the extant buildings; but familiarity 
with these, and with Jos. and the Mishna, will be found 
sufficient, without reference to obsolete theories or to popular 
works. A valuable and exhaustive paper on the Talm. accounts 
of the Temple has been published by the PHF in 1886, repre- 
senting the labours of Dr. T. Chaplin for many years in Jerus. 
itself. The architectural history of the Haram, by the present 
author, is detailed in Tent Work in Pal., and the full details of 
the Temple in Conder’s Handbook to the Bible, 1879. Recent 
discoveries have not, in any instance, upset the conclusions 
therein urged, and in some cases they have afforded unexpected 
support to those conclusions, as shown in this brief account of 


the Holy City. C. R. CoNDER. 


JERUSHA (xvi 2 K 15%°=JERUSHAH zy: 
2 Ch 271, ‘ possession’ or ‘ possessed ’).—Mother of 
Jotham king of Judah. Her father’s name is 
given as Zadok. 


JESHAIAH (ayes, sye: ‘salvation of J”’).—1. 
A grandson of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 37. 2. One of the 
sons of Jeduthun, 1 Ch 25*5, 3. A Levite, the 
ancestor of one of David’s treasurers, 1 Ch 26%. 
4. The chief of the Béné-Elam who returned with 
Ezra, Ezr 8’. 5. Chief of the Merarites in time 
of Ezra, Ezr 8% 6. A Benjamite, Neh 11’. See 
GENEALOGY. 


JESHANAH (73¥:).—A town, named along with 
Bethel, taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, 2 Ch 13%. 
It is probably the modern ‘Aim Stnia, a village 
with a spring, about 34 miles north of Bethel. 
See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. In 1S 7” we ought 
also (so Wellh., Driver, Klosterm., Kittel, Budde) 
to read Jeshanah for MT Shen (jwa). See SHEN. 
Probably the same place is meant by the Jsanas 
(7 "Iodvas) of Josephus (Ant. XIV. xv. 12), where 
Herod the Great defeated the troops of Antigonus. 

é. R. CoNDER. 

JESHARELAH.—See ASHARELAH. 


JESHEBEAB (1x2¥:).—A Levite, the head of the 
14th course, 1 Ch 24%. B of the LXX strangely 
enough omits the name, although thereby the 
whole number of courses is reduced to twenty- 
three. A has IcGdad, Vulg. [sbaab. Kittel (see 
SBOT, ad loc.) thinks that aversion to a name 
compounded with -baa/ accounts for its elimination 
in B. See also Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 24. 


JESHER (7) ‘uprightness’).—A son of Caleb, 
1Ch 28% The LXX Iwdcap would lead us to 
expect an o in the first syllable (cf. notes of Kittel 
in SBOT, and Baer). 


JESHIMON.—This word occurs with def. art. 


(j>vn) in Nu 217° 2375, 1 § 2319. 24 961-3 *« Jeshimon’ 
AV, ‘desert’ RV in all. A similar variation is 
found in the renderings of LXX and Vulgate. 
The latter translates by desertwm and solitudo 
except in 1S 234, where it has Jeshimon. The 
LXX renders it in Samuel by ro8 ’lecoarpod (Hieos... 
is a variant in A), but in Numbers by épypuos with 
the def. article.. The Targums have pow na in 
Numbers (mow na Nu 23% Targ. Jon.), but in 
Samuel pow; Syr. has powsx throughout. The 
word also occurs in 7 places in parallelism with 
midhbar, which always in these passages has the 
def. art. (except in Dt 32°), while zeshimon is 
without it. In Dt 32), Ps 687 78* 1064 the word 
is used of the land through which the children of 
Israel passed on their way to Canaan, and there 
may be an indirect allusion to it in the other three 
places, Ps 1074, Is 431% 2°, RV deviates from its 
uniform rendering of this word by ‘desert’ in Dt 
3210, Ps 687, where with AV it has ‘ wilderness.’ 
Though in these passages no distinction be- 
tween midhbar and jeshimon is drawn, yet there 
is a difference in meaning ; midhbar * is strictly a 
place where cattle are driven (comp. the German 
‘Trift’ and ‘treiben’), the uncultivated region 
where pasturage (though scanty in parts) may be 
found; jeshimon is the desolate waste without 
water or vegetation. 

Some particular region of this character seems 
indicated both in Numbers and Samuel, and, as in 
1S 23% 26? Ziph and Maon (places identified as 
being a few miles to the south of Hebron) are 
mentioned as being in its vicinity, a tract of land 
to the west of the Dead Sea seems here indicated. 
The eastern slopes of Judah are called (Jos 15%) 
the wilderness, and, though the cities there men- 
tioned show that the land was not entirely unin- 
habited, the fewness of them (compare the number 
six with the numbers of cities in other parts of 
Judah) is evidence of its barrenness. Though 
containing some fertile spots (as En-gedi), the 
region as a whole may well be called Jeshimon, for 
to its character as a desolate waste many travellers 
bear witness. (For the descriptions of Robinson 
and other travellers, see Ritter, Comp. Geog. of Pal. 
iii. 108 ff. ; and cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 312). 
The traveller descending these slopes from the 
cities of the hill-country first passes through the 
pasture ground (the midhbar) in the neighbourhood 
of Ziph and Maon (the wilderness of Maon, 1S 23%, 
of Ziph, 26), and at length reaches the desolate 
waste (Jeshimon) by the Dead Sea. This tract of 
land may be referred to in Numbers, as it would 
be visible from the highlands of Eastern Palestine, 
but Dillmann takes Jeshimon to be that part of the 
Arabah to the N. of the Dead Sea and E. of the 
Jordan, in which Beth-jeshimoth (the only place 
bearing a similar name) is situate. (See his Comm. 
on Nu 21”); and cf. art. BETH-JESHIMOTH). 

From the words of 1S 234 ‘the wilderness of 
Maon, in the Arabah, on the south of the desert’ 
(Jeshimon), it seems that the term Arabah, which 
‘is applied to at least a portion of the great valley 
Teta stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin’ (see art. ARABAH, vol. i. p. 1304), 
here includes that portion of the valley in which 
the Dead Sea is situated. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


JESHISHAI (vv: ‘old,’ ‘venerable’ ?). — The 
eponym of a Gadite family, 1 Ch 5. See GENE- 
ALOGY. . 


* AV renders this word generally by ‘ wilderness,’ but in 12 
places has ‘desert.’ RV has altered these into ‘wilderness’ 
except in Dt 3210, Job 245, Ex 191.2 is an instance of AV being 
misleading in some words of frequent occurrence (see Revisers’ 
Preface). The reader of AV would suppose that the original of 
‘desert’ in v.2 was different from that of ‘ wilderness’ in vy.1.2; 
but midhbar is the Heb. equivalent of both, which is indicated 
by the change to ‘ wilderness’ in RV. 
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JESHOHAIAH (a:7iv:).—The eponym of a Simeon- 
ite family, 1 Ch 4°6, See GENEALOGY. 


JESHUA (pnw: ‘J” is salvation’ or ‘J” is opulence’ 
[see Ouf. Heb. Lew.], “Incots), another form of 
Joshua, is used of—41. Joshua the son of Nun once 
only (Neh 8”), 2. The head of the ninth course of 
priests (1 Ch 24"). AV has Jeshuah. 3. A Levite 
in the time of Hezekiah, who had to do with the 
distribution of the free-will offerings (2 Ch 31). 
4%, A man of the house of Pahath-moab whose de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2° ’Incode, 
Neh 7), This J. is perhaps identical with No. 2 
above. 5. A Levitical house or its successive heads 
in the times of Zerub., Ezra, and Nehemiah. J. is 
mentioned in connexion with the building of the 
temple (Ezr 3°), the explanation of the law to the 
people (Neh 8’, cf. 9*f:), and the sealing of the cove- 
nant (10%). Cf. also Ezr 2% 83, Neh 78 128: 24’ Toov. 
6. The high priest who along with Zerub. headed 
the first band of exiles that returned. In Ezr and 
Neh he is called Jeshua (y:3v:), in Hag and Zec 
Joshua (yvim). His grandfather Seraiah, who was 
high priest at the time of the capture of Jerus., 
was executed at Riblah by Nebuch., and his father 
Jehozadak carried captive to Babylon, where J. 
was probably born (2 K 25187, 1Ch 6; see, how- 
ever, Kosters, Het herstel v. Isr. 48f.). On the 
arrival of the caravan at Jerus., J. naturally took 
a leading part in the erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering and the laying of the foundations 
of the temple (Ezr 3%), in Hag and Zec he is 
frequently coupled with Zerub. after these pro- 
phets had! begun to stimulate the people to under- 
take building operations in earnest (Hag ]): 2-14, 
Zec 314: 610-11) ; he supplies a figure to the imagery 
of the latter prophet (Zec 3!*), and even receives 
a crown at his hands (6™%-). He is eulogized in 
Sir 49%. For further details see ZECHARIAH, 
ZERUBBABEL, and refer to the Literature at the 
end of the latter article. J. A. SELBIE. 


JESHUA (y:w:).—A town in the south of Judah, 
Neh 116. The site is possibly at the ruin Sa'wz 
west of Tell ‘Arad and south of ‘Attir, as Beer- 
sheba is mentioned with it. See PHF Mem. iii. 
409f. Jeshua of Neh 11% appears to correspond 
to Shema (wh. see) of Jos 157° 198(?). See Dillm. 
ad loc. C. R. ConDER. 


JESHURUN (j:7:) occurs four times in OT as 
a designation for Israel (Dt 32% 33% 26, Ig 442), 
Gesenius at one time held that pw: was a shorter 
form of poy (Cod. Gr., Ven. Iopaedoxos), a dimin. 
of yr (Israel), while at the same time there might 
be an allusion to the idea of rectitude or upright- 
ness contained in the root 1. Latterly he adopted 
a derivation simply from this last root, making J. 
=the righteous little people. The same derivation 
is accepted by Reuss and Cornill, the latter of 
whom (with Cheyne) finds light thrown upon the 
meaning of J. by the references in OT to the 
‘Book of Jashar,’ where Jashar (‘the upright’) 
may be a name for Israel. (Cf. Nu 23! ‘Let me 
die the death of the righteous,’ in which oy: 
‘righteous’ seems to allude to 5x of the preceding 
clause). The Sept. in all the four passages cite 
above, renders J. by 7yamnpévos (‘beloved’). Jerome 
has dilectus in Dt 321°, but elsewhere rectissimus, 
corresponding to ev6vs or ev@vraros of Aq. Symm. and 
Theod., who manifestly connect J. with the root 
ww. Delitzsch (Js.° ii. 189) admits that jnw: is a 
secondary form of 1, but declines to regard it as 
a diminutive, because a ‘diminutive of affection 
corresponds little to the language of divine love’ 
(sic). In spite of this dictum, Schultz’ explana- 
tion of J. as ‘a pet name from  W:’ seems a 
peculiarly happy one (O7 Theol. ii. 29n.). Driver 


(Dt 32!) agrees with Dillmann that J. is a poetical 
title of Israel, pointing allusively to xq: but 
derived from 7%, and accordingly designating the 
nation under its ideal character (cf. Ex 19°, Dt 14? 
etc.) as ‘the wpright one.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


JESIAS (B "Eolas, A Iecclas, AV Josias), 1 Es 8%. 
—In Ezr 8’ JESHAIAH. 


JESIMIEL (5y>"¥).—The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4, See GENEALOGY. 


JESSE  (etym. and meaning doubtful; perh. 
‘wealthy,’ / %, Ges., but see Oxf. Heb. Lew. ; *Iercai). 
—Father of David. As grandson of the wealthy 
Boaz (Ru 427: 2,1 Ch 2”, Mt 1°, Lk 3%), it is natural 
to suppose that he was one of the elders of Bethle- 
hem (1S 164); but the biblical narrative is not clear 
on this point. He is called ‘the Bethlehemite,’ 
1S 161-28 175, and ‘the Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
Judah,’ 1S 17%. We cannot draw any safe in- 
ference as to his position from the fact that his 
youngest son kept the sheep, or from the simple 
present of farm produce which he sends, now to 
the king (1S 16%), now to the captain (1 S 17%). 
The Targ. on 2S 2179 calls him ‘a weaver of the 
veil of the house of the sanctuary,’ but that is 
merely an attempt to explain ‘Jaare-oregim.’ 
When first introduced into the history (1S 17%, 
on the various explanations of which see Wellh. and 
Driver) he is ‘an old man,’ ‘stricken in years among 
men,’ and he probably did not live to witness the 
royal dignity of the lad whom he had once thought 
too insignificant to share in the sacrificial feast 
(18 16"). In 1S 20” David mentions his brother 
as superintending the family sacrifice. This may 
be due to the great age of Jesse, but it is also 
possible that we have here a survival of the custom 
according to which the eldest son was the family 
priest. We last hear of Jesse alive in 18 22% 4 
when David, mindful of his ancestress Ruth, 
entrusts his parents to the care of the king of 
Moab. A Jewish tradition states that the Moabites 
killed them, but 1 S 224 implies that they rejoined 
David when he left the cave of Adullam. 

There are two slight difficulties connected with 
Jesse’s family. (a) According to1S 1617! he 
had eight sons; seven only are named in the 
genealogy, 1Ch 2%), The Syriac and Arabic 
versions here insert ‘Elihu the seventh’ from 
1 Ch 2738, but there we should probably read 
‘Eliab,’ with the LXX. Jerome (Qu. Heb. on1S 
17%, 2S 217) says that the prophet Nathan, or 
Jonathan son of Shammah, was reckoned as one 
of his sons. (8) In 2S 17* Abigail is called the 
daughter of Nahash; accordingly Jewish tradition 
(Targ. on Ru 4”, Is 14, Jerome, Qu. Heb. in loc.) 
identifies Jesse with Nahash (‘serpent’), explaining 
the double name on the ground that he had no 
other sin than that original sin which the old serpent 
introduced into the world. Stanley (Jewish Ch., 
Lect. 22) suggests that the same woman was first 
wife of Nahash, king of Ammon, and mother by 
him of Abigail and Zeruiah, and subsequently wife 
of Jesse, and mother of his sons. his theory 
derives some slight support from the friendliness of 
Nahash and his sons to David (2S 10? 1727), and 
also from the genealogy (1 Ch 2}*), where Abigail 
and Zeruiah are not called the daughters of Jesse, 
but the sisters of hissons. It is possible, however, 
that wpyna in 28 17” is, as Wellh. thinks, a textual 
error. See NAHASH. 

_It is interesting to note that while in his life- 
time, and in the next generation, ‘the son of 
Jesse’ was a contemptuous epithet for David (ef. 
Jg 9%, 1S 2212, Is 74569), and is so used by Saul 
(1 S 2027. 90. 81 997.8), by Doeg (1 S 22°), by Nabal 
(25), by Sheba (2 20), and by the ten tribes 
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(1 K 12"), yet the prophet Isaiah (11!) associates 
one of the most sublime Messianic predictions with 
the stock (y13) of Jesse, ‘the root (wv) of Jesse,’ 
and this honorific use of the phrase passed to later 
writers, 1 Ch 10 2976, Ps 7270, Ac 1372. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

JESUS, the Gr. form (’Iycofs) of the name 
Joshua (yim) or Jeshua (x2), is employed as a 
designation of—1. Joshua the son of Nun (AV 
of 1 Mac 25, 2Es 797, Sir 461, Ac 7“, He 48, in all 
of which passages RV has JosHUA). 2 Jeshua 
(Joshua), the high priest contemporary with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5* 8: 48: 56. 68. 70 62.919, Sir 4912, where 
both AV and RV have in every instance JESUS). 
3. The Levite (1 Es 57658 8% 9%) who in Ezr 2% 
3° is called Jeshua. 4% An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3 RV, where AV has Jose). 5. Jesus, son of 
Sirach. See SrrAcCH. 6.7. See the next two articles. 


JESUS CHRIST.— 
Method of this article. 
I. Survey or ConpDITIONS. 
A. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS: GOVERNMENT, SECTS, AND 
PARTIES. 
B. INTERNAL CONDITIONS: THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
1. General conditions: («) the darker and (¢) the 
brighter side of contemporary Judaism. 
2. The special seed-plot of Christianity. 
8. The Messianic expectation. Literature. 


Il. THe Pusiic Ministry. 
A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THE BAPTISM TO THE 
CALL OF THE LEADING APOSTLES. 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism: («) the Baptist’s 
hesitation, (6) the Voice from Heaven, (7) Apocry- 
phal details, (5)Synoptic and Johannean versions. 
Literature. 

ii. The Temptation. 
iii. The first disciples and the miracle at Cana. 
iv. The first Passover. 

y. Retirement to Galilee.—The Synoptic Chronology, 
the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son. 

B. FIRST ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: 
FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 

ji. The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve (and 

of the Seventy). 
ii. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from that 
of John the Baptist. 
Preaching of the Kingdom. 
iv. The Messianic Works. 
vy. Effect on the Populace. 
vi. Effect upon the Pharisees. 
The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 
(1) Its relation to the teaching of the Baptist and to 
that of the Scribes. 
(2) Its universal range. 
(3) Its method. 
(4) The Parables. 
(5) Interpretation of the Parables. 
(6) The Purpose of teaching by Parables. 


b. Contents of the Teaching. 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God: (i.) the name; (ii.) the 
meaning ; (iii.) associations; (iv.) the nature of 
the Kingdom : how far supernatural? (v.) present 
or future? (vi.) inward or outward? (vii.) national 
or universal? 

(3) The Members or Subjects of the Kingdom: (i.) 
conditions of entrance; (ii.) character of the 
members ; oe paradoxes of Christianity. 

(4) The Messiah : (i.) the Christ ; (ii.) the Son of David ; 
Giii.) the Son of Man ; (iv.) the Son of God. 

(5) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

Literature. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


(i.) Different classes of Miracles. 
Gi.) Critical expedients for eliminating miracle. 
(iii.) The evidence for the Gospel miracles in general. 
(iv.) The quality of the evidence. 
(v.) Historical necessity of miracles, 
(vi.) Natural congruity of miracles. | 
(vii.) The unexplained element in miracles. 
Literature. 
C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE ACTIVE 
MINISTRY, 
i. The enthusiasm and falling-away of the Populace. 
ii, Widening breach with the Pharisees. 
iii, The climax of faith among the Twelve; St. Peter’s 
confession. 


THE 


iv. The culminating point in the Missionary Labours 
of Jesus. 

v. The Transfiguration. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection, 

D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE MESSIANIC 
CRISIS IN VIEW. 

i, The so-called Perzean Ministry. 

ii. The Johannean narrative of this period. 

iii. The general character of the teaching of this period. 

iv. The prophecies of Death and Resurrection. 

y. Significance of the Death of Jesus. 

Literature. 

E. THE MESSIANIC CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, 
THE LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, RESUR- 
RECTION, ASCENSION. 

i. The action and the actors: (a) the Populace; (5) 
the traitor ; (c) the Pharisees ; (d) the Sadducees ; 
(e) Pilate. Literature. 

ii. The Chronology of the last week. 

iii, The prophetic teaching of the last week. 

iv. The Last Supper: (1) the text of Lk 2214-20; (2) re- 
lation of the texts to each other; (3) other NT 
evidence ; (4) significance of the Eucharist ; (6) 
critical theories. Literature. 

vy. The Resurrection: (1) the attestation; (2) the 
sequence and scene of the events ; (3) attempted 
explanations ; (4) the permanent significance of 
the Resurrection. 

vi. The Ascension: (1) its leading import; (2) its 
manner; (3) itsimplications. Literature. 

III. SUPPLEMENTAL MATTER: THE NATIVITY AND INFANCY. 

i, The sources of the narrative. 

ii, The text of Mt 116, 

iii. The genealogies. Literature. 

iv. The census of Quirinius. 

y. The meaning of the Virgin-birth. 

IV. Conciupine SurvEy: THE VERDICT oF HisTory. 

A. CHRIST IN HISTORY. 

i, The Christ of the Gospels. 

ii. The Christ of the Apostles. 

iii, The Christ of the Undivided Church. Literature. 

iv. The Christ of Personal Experience. 

B. THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 

i. The Problem as it stands. 

ii. A pressing portion of the Problem. 

C. THE WORK OF CHRIST. 

i, The place in the Cosmical Order of the ethical 
teaching of Christ. 

ii. The significance of the personal example of Christ 
in regard to His ethical teaching. 

iii. The Work of Christ as redemptive. 

iv. The Work of Christ as a revelation 

v. The founding of the Church. 

Lives of Christ. 


Method.—What method is fittest for a Christian 
writer to use in approaching the Life of Christ? 
There is a tendency at the present moment, on the 
Continent perhaps rather than in England, to 
approach it from the side of the consciousness of 
Jesus as the Messiah. A conspicuous instance of 
this would be Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbewusst- 
sein Jesu (Strassburg, 1888 ; 2nd ed. 1892), a work 
which attracted considerable attention when it 
first appeared. No doubt such a method has its 
advantages. It places the inquirer at once at the 
centre of the position, and enables him to look 
down the various roads by which he will have to 
travel. The advantage, however, is more ap- 
parent than real. It would hold good only if we 
could be sure of obtaining a far more adequate 
grasp of the consciousness to be investigated than 
on any hypothesis is likely to be obtained. On the 
Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such grasp 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence. 

It is on all grounds a safer and sounder, as well 
as a more promising method, to adopt a course 
which is the opposite of this—not to work from 
within outwards, but from without inwards; to 
begin with that aspect of the Life which is most 
external, and only when we have realized this as 
well as we may to seek to penetrate deeper, allow- 
ing the facts to suggest their own inner meaning. 
We may then take in certain sidelights which 
our documents also afford us, which, because they 
come, as it were, from the side, are not therefore 
less valuable. And we may finally strengthen 
our conclusions by following the history some little 
way into its sequel. In other words, we shall 


Literature. 
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begin by placing ourselves at the standpoint of 
an observer, one of those who saw the public 
ministry of Jesus in its early stages, in its de- 
velopment, and to its close. When that has been 
fully unrolled before us, we can draw upon other 
data which are not of this public character ; 
and we may further seek to argue backwards from 
effects to causes. 

By pursuing this method we shall have the 
advantage of eho the facts in no imaginary 
order, but in the order of the history itself. We 
shall have them disclosed to us in the same sort of 
sequence in which they were disclosed to the first 
generations of Christians—a method always ad- 
visable where it can be had, and in this instance 
peculiarly advisable, because both the origins and 
the immediate sequel to the origins are of extreme 
interest and importance. 

We shall also have the incidental advantage of 
following, not only the historical order, but the 
critical order suggested by the documents. It 
was natural that what was transacted in public 
should have the fullest and the earliest attestation : 
it lay in the nature of the case that some of the 
details which were most significant, just because 
of their private and intimate character, should 
become known only by degrees. This state of 
things is reflected in the Gospels as we have them. 
The common matter of the Synoptic Gospels: is 
also the most public matter. It by no means 
follows that what is paca to a single Gospel is 
by that fact stamped as less historical: no one 
would think (e.g.) of affirming this of some of the 
parables peculiar to St. Luke; but it is fair to 
suppose that in the first instance it was less widely 
diffused. To this class would belong the narra- 
tives of the Nativity and of the Infancy. It will 
be in some ways a gain not to begin with these, 
but to let them enter into the story as they entered 
into it with the first Christians. More than one 
point which might otherwise perplex us will in 
this way suggest its own explanation. 

Limits of space do not allow us to go elaborately 
into the question as to the trustworthiness of our 
materials. It may suffice to point to one un- 
doubted fact which furnishes at least a consider- 
able presumption in their favour. The apostolic 
age produced some strongly marked personalities, 
with well defined types of thought and phrase- 
ology. Now, broadly speaking, these types have 
left but little trace upon the Gospels. The special 
type characteristic of the Gospels themselves 
stands out conspicuously over against them. We 
need hardly do more than refer to such very 
significant facts as that the Gospels alone con- 
tain specimens of teaching by parables; that the 
idea of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ (or ‘of God’), 
which is quite central in the Gospels, recedes into 
the background in the writings of the apostles; 
that the same holds good of that most significant 
title ‘Son of Man’; that, on the other hand, such 
a term as ‘justify’ is rare and hardly technical, 
while ‘justification,’ ‘sanctification,’ ‘reconcilia- 
tion’ (or ‘atonement’), and a number of others 
are wholly absent. It may be said that the Fourth 
Gospel is an exception, that there we have a sus- 

icious resemblance to the style and diction of the 

pp. of St. John. Some resemblance there is, 
and we would not entirely reject the inference 
drawn from it. But even here the exception is 
but partial. It has often been noticed that the 
evangelist scrupulously confines his doctrine of 
the Logos to the prologue. 

The writer of this art. may be allowed once 
more to express the conviction,* which he believes 
that continued investigation will confirm, that the 
great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had assumed 

* See the Bampton Lectures for 1893, p. 286 ff. 


its permanent shape not later than the decade 
60-70 A.D., and that the changes which it under- 
went after the great catastrophe of the fall of 
Jerusalem were but small, and can without diffi- 
culty be recognized. 

But the task on which we are at present en- 
gaged must in the main supply its own vindica- 
tion. The picture which it is here attempted to 
draw will commend itself so far as it is consistent 
and coherent, and no further. No one, indeed, 
expects in these days the formal and external 
consistency aimed at in the older Harmonies ; but 
the writer himself believes that in their inner 
essence the Gospels are consistent and coherent, 
and if he fails to convey the impression of this, 
the failure will be his own. He is conscious of 
something tentative in the way in which he has 
sought to work in data derived from the Fourth 
Gospel with those derived from the other three. 
But here, again, he is giving expression to the 
best opinion he can form, and the value of that 
opinion must be judged by the result. Where he 
is not satisfied with his own success, he has not 
hesitated to say so. 


To what has been said above it should be added, 
that if we assume the standpoint of a spectator, a 
brief preface will be needed to explain what that 
standpoint is. In other words, we shall have at 
the outset to take a rapid survey of the conditions 
under which the Life of Christ was lived, so that 
we may see to what His teaching had to attach 
itself, and what served for it as a foil, by way of 
contrast and antagonism. 

The main divisions of our subject will thus be— 


I. SuRVEY oF CONDITIONS. 
II. THE Pousuic MINISTRY OF JESUS, preceded by that of the 
Baptist. 
III. SUPPLEMENTAL MatTrerR, not included in the Public 
Ministry, and derived from special sources. 
IV. THe VeRvIcT oF History. 


I. SURVEY OF CONDITIONS.—The picture which 
we form for ourselves of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord is apt to be wanting in play and variety. 
A few strong and simple colours are all that are 
used ; we do not allow enough for their blending, 
or for the finer and subtler tones which mingle 
with them. We see the worldly ambition of the 
Sadducees, the self-seeking and formalism of the 
Pharisees ; over both, the rough stern rule of the 
Roman ; and under both, the chafing tide of popular 
passion, working itself up to its outburst of fury in 
the Great War. Perhaps we throw in somewhere in 
a corner the cloistered communities of the Essenes ; 
but if so, it is rather as standing apart by them- 
selves than as entering into the general life. 

It is not so much that this picture is wrong as 
that it needs to be supplemented, and it needs a 
little toning down of the light and shade. This is 
the case especially with the internal conditions, 
the state of thought and of the religious life. 

A. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS; GOVERNMENT, 
SECTS, AND PARTIES.—The external conditions 
are so comparatively simple and so well known 
that a rapid:glance at them will suffice. 

At the time of our Lord’s public ministry, Judea 
and Samaria were directly subject to the Romans, 
and were governed by a, procurator (Pontius Pilate, 
A.D. 26-36), who was to some extent subordinate 
to the legatus of Syria. Pilate had a character for 
cruelty (cf. Lk 131). And the Roman rule was no 
doubt as a whole harsh and unfeeling: we read of 
wholesale executions, which took the horrible form 
of crucifixion. But the people whom Rome had to 
govern were turbulent in the extreme; and so far 
as the Roman authorities come before us in NT, 
we cannot refuse them the credit of a desire to do 
a sort of rough justice. 
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The odious duty of collecting tolls and taxes for 
the Romans led to the employment of a class of 
underlings (reAGvar, publicani), who were regarded 
almost as outcasts by their Jewish countrymen. 

The north and east of Palestine were still in the 
hands of sons of Herod. Antipas (4 B.C. to 39 A.D.) 
held Galilee and Persea; and his brother Philip 
(4 B.c. to 34 A.D.), Itureea and Trachonitis. The 
name given to the former, ‘that fox’ (Lk 13°), will 
sufficiently describe him; he was living in open 
sin with Herodias, the wife of another brother, but 
was not wholly unvisited by remorse, and had at 
least curiosity in matters of religion (Mk 6”°||, Lk 
238). His capital was at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, and he also held possession of the strong 
fortress of Macherus* E. of the Dead Sea. Herod 
Philip governed his dominions quietly, and was 
the best and most popular of his father’s sons. 

The Sadducees (Zadokite priests) consisted 
mainly of certain aristocratic priestly families 
(Ac 4°) who held almost a monopoly of the high 
priesthood, and who played an influential and active 
part in the Sanhedrin, which under the Romans 
wielded considerable power. They were typical 
opportunists, and were bent above all things on 
keeping their own rights and privileges. Hence 
they were sensitive on the subject of popular dis- 
order, which was likely to serve as an excuse to 
the Romans for displacing them (Jn 11%). It was 
a coalition of Pharisees and Sadducees which pro- 
cured the death of our Lord, but in the period of 
the Acts the Sadducees were the more active 
persecutors. Religion with them was secondary, 
but they differed somewhat both in doctrine and 
in practice from the Pharisees (Ac 238; cf. Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, i. 314-321, ete.). They did 
not encumber themselves with the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions, but took their stand upon the Pentateuch. 
They were notorious for strictness in judgment. 

As contrasted with the Sadducees, the Pharisees 
(lit. Separatists or Purists) were essentially the 
religious party. They numbered more than 6000 
(Ant. XVII. il. 4), and were pledged to a high 
standard of life and scrupulous performance of 
religious duties (Mt 2375). Unfortunately, the 
high standard was outward rather than inward. 
The elaborate casuistry to which the Pharisees had 
recourse was used as a means of evading moral 
obligations (Mk 71-}9|| 128-4), Mt 2318-33), and re- 
sulted in a spirit hard, narrow, and self-righteous. 

Not exactly coextensive with the Pharisees, 
though largely to be identified with them (we 
read of ‘scribes of the Pharisees,’ Mk 2%* RV; 
z.e. ‘scribes who belonged to the party of the 
Pharisees’), were the Scribes (ypauuarets, vomuxol, 
vouwodiddcoKxado), or professed students of the law, 
who supplied the Pharisees with their principles. 
They Had to a large extent taken the place of the 
priests as the preachers and teachers of Judaism. 
Their chief fields of action were the synagogues 
and the Rabbinical schools. The most highly 
respected of the scribes were the great religious 
authorities of the day. It was their successors who 
built up the Talmud. There were differences of 
opinion within the body (e.g. the rival schools of 
Hillel and Shammai, contemporaries of Herod the 
Great), but, without, their dicta were unquestioned. 
This veneration was, as a rule, only requited with 
contempt. 

While the Pharisees at this date for the most 
part (though not entirely) held aloof from politics, 
on the ground that religion as they conceived it 
could be practised indifferently under any domina- 
tion, and their own experiences under the national 


* In Ant. xvi. v. 2 Macherus is in the possession of Antipas, 
in the previous § it belongs to Aretas ; but the reading of this 
latter passage is questionable (cf. Schiirer, V7'ZG i. 362 n., 365n. 
(HJP 1. ii. 23, 25]). 
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line, represented by Alexander Jannzeus, had been 
the reverse of happy, the mass of the people were 
burning to throw off the yoke of the stranger. 
The party of action, which was prepared to go all 
lengths, was known as the Zealots. One member 
of this party was numbered among the apostles 
(Mt 104, Mk 338, Lk 6%, Ac 13%). In the siege of 
Jerus. they took the lead, and were distinguished 
at once by heroic courage and by horrible crimes. 

The dynasty of the Herods had from the first 
claimed alliance with Hellenic culture. The 
founder of the dynasty had mixed with advantage 
to himself in the haute politique of his day ; and 
he had signalized his reign by buildings in the 
Greek style, but on a scale of barbaric magnifi- 
cence. The courts of the Herods must always 
have had a tincture of Hellenism about them. 
But the reaction against this was strong, and its 
influence probably did not extend very far, though 
it inspired the historians Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Justus of Tiberias, and Josephus. More likely to 
affect the lower and middle strata of the population 
would be the ‘ Greek cities’ founded by the Syrian 
kings before the Maccabean rising, such as the 
cluster known as Decapolis, for the most part 
east of the Jordan, with later foundations like the 
flourishing port of Czsarea. But more important 
still would be the influence of the Jews of the 
Diaspora, constantly coming and going to the 
great feasts at Jerusalem, and with synagogues 
for their special use permanently established there 
(Ac 6°). The greatest of the centres with which the 
Jews were thus brought in contact were Alexandria 
and Antioch. And there is reason to think that 
the amount of intellectual intercourse and inter- 
change was by no means inconsiderable. 

There must have been other foreign influences 
at work, but rather by what might be called 
underground channels. The connexion of Pales- 
tine with Babylonia and the East, which goes 
back to immemorial antiquity, had been revived 
and deepened by the Captivity. It was kept up by 
intercourse with the Jews who remained in those 
regions. But whether or not they had come pre- 
cisely in this way, there can be no doubt that 
Oriental, and indeed specifically Persian influences 
were present in the sect of the Essenes. The cere- 
monial washings, and the reverence paid to the sun, 
can hardly have had any other origin. The asceti- 
cism and community of goods have a Pythagorean 
cast, and may have come from Greece by way of 
Egypt, while the rejection of sacrifice and what we 
know of the speculative tendencies of the Essenes 
may well be native to the soil of Palestine. The 
Essene settlements were congregated near the 
Dead Sea. 

B. INTERNAL CONDITIONS: THE STATE OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 

1. General Conditions.—To describe justly the 
state of Judaism in the time of Christ is a ditficult 
and delicate thing. It is too apt to seem like an 
indictment of the Judaism of nineteen centuries, 
which not only on general grounds, but specially 
in view of the attitude of some Jewish apologists 
of the present day, a Christian theologian will be 
loth to bring. He will desire to make all the 
allowances that can rightly be made, and to state 
all the evidence (so far as he knows it) for as well 
as against. But at the same time he must not 
gloss over real faults and defects, without a state- 
ment of which Christianity itself can be but 
imperfectly understood. : 

Truth does not, as a rule, lie in compromises. 
And its interests will be perhaps best served if we 
set down without reserve both the darker and the 
brighter sides, only asking the reader to remember 
while he has the one before him, that the other is 
also there. That we attempt this difficult task at 
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all is due to no wanton assumption of a right to 
judge, but to the unavoidable necessity that what 
is so intimately bound up with history should be 
seen in the full light which history throws upon it. 
(a) Lhe Darker Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
ism.—As we look broadly at the religious condition 
of Palestine in the time of our Lord, there can be 
little doubt that it was in need of a drastic 
reformation. This is the impression inevitably 
conveyed by the Gospels, and by the searching 
criticisms of St. Baal Nor is it belied by the 
witness of Josephus, and in particular by the 
outbreak of untamed passion, with the horrors to 
which it gave rise, in the Jewish War. And 
although it may be easy to make a selection from 
the Talmud of sayings of a different character, it 
can hardly be questioned that the same source 
supplies proof enough that the denunciations of 
the Goines were not without foundation. There is 
too evident a connexion between the inherent prin- 
ciples of Judaism and the defects charged against 
it to permit us to regard these as devoid of truth. 
(i.) The idea of God was perhaps the strongest 
side of Judaism, but it was too exclusively tran- 
scendent. It had no adequate means of spanning 
the gulf between God and man. The faults of 
Judaism were those of Deism. It had one tender 
place, the love of J” for Israel. But this fell some 
way short of the Christian idea of the Father in 
heaven, the God who not only loves a single 
people, but whose essence is love. Judaism also 
largely wanted the mystical element which has 
played such an important part in_ Christianity. 
The Johannean allegory of the Vine and the 
Branches, which agrees so closely with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, the whole conception of immanent 
divine forces circulating through the organism, has 
no true analogy init.* (ii.) But the most disastrous 
feature of Rabbinical Judaism was its identifica- 
tion of morality with obedience to written law. 
‘Duty, goodness, piety,—all these are to the Jew 
equivalent terms. They are mere synonyms for 
the same conception—the fulfilment of the law. 
A man therefore is good who knows the law and 
obeys it; a man is wicked who is ignorant of it 
and transegresses it’ (Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 
p. 479). This identification of morality with law 
led to a number of serious evils. (iii.) Law can 
deal only with overt action. Hence there was an 
inevitable tendency to restrict the field of morals 
to overt action. Motive was comparatively dis- 
regarded. It is doubtless true that the Rabbis 
frequently insist on rightness of motive. A religion 
which in its Sacred Books included the Prophets as 
well as the Law could not do otherwise. But the 
legal conception was too deeply ingrained not to 
tell its tale. If it had not been so, there would 
have been no need for the Sermon on the Mount; 
and the address, ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites,’ would have had no point. (iv.) Another 
consequence of the stress laid on overt acts was the 
development of an elaborate doctrine of salvation 
by works. We need not pps that this doctrine 
was universally held and always consciously acted 
upon; but it cannot be denied that there was in 
Judaism a widespread opinion that might be ex- 
pressed in the terms, ‘so much keeping of the law, 
so much merit’; and the idea of a ‘treasure of 
merit,’ which each man stores up for himself, is 
constantly met with. (v.) In one sense the keep- 
ing of the law was very hard. The labours of the 
scribes had added to the original and primary laws 
an immense mass of inferential law, which was 
placed on the same footing of authority. This 
portentous accumulation of precepts was a burden 
*The comparison of Israel to a vine is not unknown to 


Judaism, but in a wholly different application (see Wiinsche, 
Erléut. d. Evang. on Jn 151), 
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‘grievous to be borne.’ (vi.) Not only so, but a 
great part of this additional law was bad law. It 
was law inferred by a faulty system of exegesis. 
Even where the exegesis was bond fide, it was in a 
large proportion of cases unreal and _ artificial. 
But there was a great temptation to dishonesty, 
for which the way was left open by the exaggerated 
stress laid on acts, and the comparative ignoring 
of motive. In the dead level of written law the 
relative degrees of obligation were disregarded. 
Hence there were a number of precepts which were 
positively immoral (¢.g. Corban, Mk 7"? |\). 
(vii.) A further defect in the legal conception of 
religion was its intellectualism. The Talmud 
bears witness to what is little less than an idolatry 
of learning, and that, we must remember, Rab- 
binical learning. With religion converted into 
science, and the science in great part no science, 
we may well say, ‘If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness!’ The 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages had no such un- 
challenged supremacy; it was not the one all- 
pervadin iaeak (viil.) For the mass of the popula- 
tion the double law, traditional as well as original, 
could not but be a burden. The accumulation of 
precepts not possessed of moral value is always a 
thing to be ae recated. And however much we 
may allow for the fact that the observance of all 
these precepts was not expected of every one, 
there still remained enough to be a real incubus. 
And yet, on the other hand, the performance of 
the full Pharisaic standard was not so very 
difficult for persons of leisure, who deliberately 
made up their minds to it. It did not mean, or at 
least it might be understood as not meaning, more 
than a life mechanically regulated. But then it is 
easy to see that the existence of this class, con- 
sciously setting itself above its neighbours, and 
able, without any excessive strain, to make good 
its pretensions, must have inevitably engendered 
a feeling of self-righteousness or spiritual pride. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 
184-18) must needs have been typical. (ix.) What 
the Pharisee was to the ordinary Jew, that the 
Jew was to the rest of mankind. However 
politically inferior, the Jew never lost his pride of 
race, and with him this pride of race was a pride 
of religious privilege. The Zealot sought to 
translate this into political domination, but the 
Pharisee was content to retire into the fortress of 
his inner consciousness, from which he could look 
with equanimity at the rise and fall of secular 
powers. (x.) This particular form of pride had a 
tendency to aggravate itself as time went on. ‘To 
make a fence round the law’ was a fundamental 
principle of Judaism. And in a like spirit the 
privileged pork was tempted to make a fence 
round itself, and to dwell apart among the nations. 
Institutions which had had for their object to keep 
the nation clear of idolatry, were extended when the 
veneet of idolatry were past, until it required a 
revolution to say with St. Paul, ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek.’ (xi.) Worst and most disastrous 
of all was the tendency to fall back upon national 
privilege as.a substitute for real reformation of 
life. We can see alike from the Gospels and from 
St. Paul how constantly the Jews had upon their 
lips, ‘We have Abraham to our father’ (Lk 38, Jn 
8° 89 Ro 217-2), It is admitted that ‘the Jews 
were somewhat too confident of their assured 
participerion in the blessedness of eternal life; all 
sraelites, except very exceptional and determined 
sinners, were believed to have their share in it’ 
(Montefiore, Hibd. Lect. p. 482). 
_ (8) Lhe Brighter Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
wsm.—The above is a long and a serious catalogue 
of charges, partly resting upon the logic of the 
creed, but also too much borne out by positive 
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testimony. It seems conclusively to prove that 
not only reformation, but a thoroughgoing re- 
formation, was needed. 

And yet there is another side which the Christian 
teacher ought to emphasize more fully than it has 
been the custom to do. 

(i.) In the first place, we have to remember that 
Judaism is professedly the religion of the OT. 
It is based upon a Book which includes the Prophets 
and the Psalms (to use the familiar description a 
potiort parte) as well as the Law. And however 
much Judaism proper gave precedence to the Law, 
it could not forget the other parts of the volume, 
or run wholly counter to their spirit. It is not too 
much to say that even in the Talmud we can see 
at every turn how the spirit of legalism was cor- 
rected by an influence which is ultimately derived 
from what are rightly called the evangelical portions 
of OT. We shall see to what an extent Chris- 
tianity itself is a direct development of these. 

(ii). The evidence of NT, severe as it is upon the 
whole, yet is not all of one tenor. Its pages are 
sprinkled over with Jewish characters, who are 
mentioned in terms of praise: Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna, Nathanael, Nico- 
demus, and Joseph of Arimathza, the young ruler, 
and the scribe who was pronounced to be ‘not far 
from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 124), We must 
not forget that there are parts of NT itself which 
in recent years have been claimed by Christian 
scholars as thinly veneered products of Judaism 
(Ep. of James, Apoc.). Whatever we may think 
of these particular instances, there are others 
(such as Didaché and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs) in which it is highly probable that a 
Jewish original has been adapted to Christian 
purposes. And our present investigation will 
bring before us many examples in which, while 
Christianity corrects Jewish teaching, it neverthe- 
less takes its start from it, and that not only from 
the purer original, but in its contemporary form. 

(iii.) The panegyrists of the Talmud have at least 
right on their side to this extent, that single say- 
ings can frequently be quoted from it in disproof 
of the sweeping allegations brought against it by 
its assailants. There are grains of fine wheat 
among its chaff. Some of these are referred, on 
what seems to be good authority, to a time anterior 
to the coming of Christ. The ‘golden rule’ is 
attributed to Hillel. The story is that when 
Shammai drove away an inquirer who desired to 
be taught the whole Torah while he stood on one 
foot, the man went to Hillel, who said: ‘ What is 
hateful to thyself do not to thy fellow; this is the 
whole Torah, and the rest is commentary’ (Taylor, 
Pirge Aboth, p. 37). Another great saying is 
ascribed to Antigonus of Soko: ‘Be not as slaves 
that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
recompense ; but be as slaves that minister to the 
lord without a view to receive recompense ; and 
let the fear of Heaven be upon you’ (id. p. 27). 
There is a fair number of such sayings. If we 
take the treatise from which the last is directly 
quoted we shall see in it what is probably not an 
unfair representation of the better Judaism in the 
time of Christ, with its weaknesses sufficiently 
indicated, but with something also of its strength. 

(iv.) It is right also to bear in mind that the 
Judaism of this date had no lack of enthusiasts 
and martyrs. Akiba in particular, though a Jew 
of the Jews, cannot but command our admiration 
(see Taylor, ut sup. p. 67ff.). And in a different 
category his fortitude is matched by the mitis 
sapientia of Hillel, of whom it was said that his 
gentleness brought men ‘nigh under the wings of 
the Shekinah’ (0. p. 37). 

(v.) A favourable impression on the whole is 
given by the numerous pseudepigraphic works, 


which belong in the main to the two centuries on 
each side of the Christian era. The oldest parts 
of the Book of Enoch may possibly be earlier, just 
as some outlying members of the Baruch literature 
are probably later. The most typical writings are 
the Book of Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon 
(which can be dated with tolerable certainty 
B.C. 70-40), the Book of Jubilees and the Se 
tion of Moses (which may be taken as roughly 
contemporary with the founding of Christianity), 
and the Fourth Book of Ezra (2 Es) and the Apoc. 
of Baruch, both after the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. These writings show in varying degrees 
most of the characteristic infirmities of Judaism, 
but they also show its nobler features in a way 
which sometimes, and especially in the two latest 
works, throws the infirmities into the shade.* 

It is a moot point how far the pseudepigrapha can be taken 
as representative of the main currents of Judaism. Montefiore, 
writing in 1892, says, ‘It must be remembered that the 
apocalyptic writings lie for the most part outside the line of 
the purest Jewish development, and often present but the 
fringe or excrescence, and not the real substance of the domin- 
ating religious thought’ (Hibb. Lect. p. 467). On the other hand, 
Charles has no difficulty in assigning the different portions to 
recognized party divisions in Judaism. Schiirer in like manner 
describes their standpoint as that of ‘ correct Judaism,’ adding, 
however, that they are ‘not products of the school, but of free 
religious individuality ’(HJP 11. ii. 49). Similarly, Baldensperger 
speaks of 4 Ezra and Baruch as free from the spirit of casuistry, 
and not ‘absorbed in the Halachic rules’ (p. 35, ed.1). This 
verdict would apply in some degree to this class of literature 
generally. It is perhaps in the main of provincial origin, or at 
least somewhat outside the beaten tracks of Jewish teaching. 
The Pss. of Solomon and Bk. of Jubilees would be nearest to 
these. It is very probable that 4 Ezr and Apoc. Bar were 
directly affected by the ferment of thought caused by the birth 
of Christianity. 

When we endeavour to put together the im- 
pressions which we derive from these various 
sources, we may perhaps say that the outcome 
of them is that Judaism at the Christian era had 
all the outer framework of a sound religion if only 
the filling in had been different. The Jew knew 
better than any of his contemporaries in Greece or 
Rome or in the East what religion was. He hada 
truer cone of God, and of the duty of man 
towards God; but on the first head he had much 
still to learn, and on the second he had many faults 
to be corrected in the working out of detail. 

The Jew had at least a profound seriousness on 
the subject of religion. Where this was wanting, 
the man was no true Jew. And, even allowing for 
all the external influences which told against this, 
there was among the Jews probably less of pro- 
fessed atheism, indifference, levity, than there has 
ever been in any other society, ancient or modern. 
The Jew had also an intense feeling of loyalty to 
this society. His love of what we should call his 
Church rose to a passion. It is this which makes 
the apocalypses which followed the fall of Jerusalem 
so pathetic. The faith of men has probably seldom 
received a shock so severe. The authors of these 
apocalypses feel the shock to the uttermost. They 
grope about anxiously to find the meaning of God’s 
mysterious dealings; but their faith in Him is 
unshaken. They are divided between passionate 
grief and resignation: ‘Two things vehemently 
constrain me: for I cannot resist thee, and my 
soul, moreover, cannot behold the evils of my 
mother’ (Apoc. Bar 3°). Pte 

2. The Special Seed-plot of Christianity. —In 
general terms it may be said that when we seek 
for affinities to Christianity we find more of them 
the farther we recede from the centre of official 
Judaism. The one thing to which Christianity is 
most opposed is the hard, dry, casuistic legalism 


* For a closer and more exact but still tentative analysis and 
dating, the reader may be referred to the editions by R. H. 
Charles of Enoch (1893), Secrets of Enoch and Apoc. of Baruch 
(1896), Asswmption of Moses (1897); or for a judicious presenta- 
tion of average opinion, to Schiirer, HJP 11. iii. 54 ff. 
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of the Pharisee. If we are right in thinking of the 
apocalyptic literature as in the main provincial, we 
shall not be surprised to find the points of contact 
with it become more numerous. Wherever there 
are traces of a fresher and deeper study of the 
Psalms and Prophets, there we have a natural 
kinship for the Christian spirit. é 

Now there is one class among whom this con- 
tinuity with Psalms and Prophets is specially 
marked. It has been observed* that there is a 
group of Psalms (of which perhaps 9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 
40. 69. 109 are the most prominent) in which the 
words translated in EV ‘poor,’ ‘needy,’ ‘ humble,’ 
‘meek’ are of specially frequent occurrence. It 
appears that these words have acquired a moral 
meaning. From meaning originally those who are 
‘afflicted’ or ‘ oppressed’ (by men), they have come 
to mean those who in their oppression have drawn 
nearer to God and leave their cause in His hands. 
They are the pious Israelites who suffer from the 
tyranny of the heathen or of their worldly country- 
men, and who refuse to assert themselves, but 
accept in a humble spirit the chastening sent by 
God. As there were many such in every period of 
the history of Israel, they might be said to form a 
class. Now there is other evidence that this class 
still existed at the Christian era. They are the 
mansueti et quiescentes of 4 Ezr (2 Es) 11%. They 
are just the class indicated in Ps-Sol 5!* ‘Who is 
the hope of the needy and the poor beside thee, O 
Lord? And thou wilt hearken: for who is gracious 
and gentle but thou? Thou makest glad the heart 
of the humble by opening thine hand in mercy.’ 
(Compare also the reff. in Ryle and James, p. 48, 
and Index, s.v. mrwxés). The special NT designa- 
tion is mrwyol T@ mvevpare (Mt 5°). And a better 
expression of the spirit in question could not easily 
be found than the Magnificat (Lk 14%), It is 
clear that the group which appears in Lk 1. 2, not 
only Joseph and Mary, but Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
Simeon and Anna, all answer to this description. 
They are those who look for ‘the consolation of 
Israel,’ ‘the redemption of Israel’ (Lk 2”-%8), and 
who looked for it rather by fasting and prayer 
than by any haste to grasp the sword. There was 
no organized party, no concerted policy; but we 
cannot doubt that there were many devout souls 
scattered throughout the country, and in just the 
kind of distribution which the chapters Lk 1. 2 
would suggest, some for shorter or longer periods 
making their way to Jerusalem, but the greater 
number dispersed over such secluded districts as 
the ‘highlands’ (4 dpe, Lk 1°) of Judea and 
Galilee. 

Here was the class which seemed, as it were, 
specially prepared to receive a new spiritual im- 
pulse and to take up a great movement of refor- 
mation. And other tendencies were in the air 
which were ready to contribute to the spread of 
such a movement when it came. The labours of 
the scribes had not been all wasted. There is a 
good example in Mk 12°*-*4_the happy combination 
of Dt 4 with Ly 19%%—which shows that even 
among the Rabbis there were some who were 
feeling their way towards the more penetrating 
teaching of Jesus. - 

One great transition had been made since Ezk 
18. The value of the individual soul was by this 
time fully realized. The old merging of the in- 
dividual in the family and the clan had been fully 
left behind. Another germ contained in the teach- 
ing of the prophets had been developed. We can 
see from the case of the Essenes that men’s minds 
were being prepared for the abolition of animal 
sacrifices, and along with the abolition of sacrifice 
for an end to the localized worship of the temple. 

* See esp. Rahlfs, 3 und 13 in d. Psalmen, Gottingen, 1892; 
and Driver, Parallel Psalter, Oxf. 1898, Glossary, s.v. ‘ poor.’ 


The great extension of the synagogue services 
would contribute to the same result. 4 

The proselytizing zeal which the later Judaism 
had displayed (Mt 23%) operated in several ways. 
It was a step in the direction of the ultimate 
evangelizing of the Gentiles. It had created a 
class in which the liberal influences of Greco- 
Roman education prevented the purer principles of 
OT from lapsing into Judaic narrowness and for- 
malism, and in which it was therefore natural that 
Christianity should strike root. We meet with 
specimens of this class in the Gospels (Lk 77*||, Mk 
15*|\) as well as in the Acts. And not only was 
there created a class of recipients for the gospel, 
but in the effort to meet the demands of these 
converts from paganism there was a tendency to 
tone down and throw into the background the 
more repellent features of Judaism. Ii it is true, 
as it probably is, that the so-called Didaché is a 
Christian enlargement of what was originally a 
Jewish manual for proselytes, it would be a good 
illustration of this process. 

3. The Messianic Expectation.—But by far the 
most important of all ip preparations for the gos- 
pel, negative as well as positive, both as demanding 
correction and as leading up to fulfilment, was the 
growth of the Messianic expectation, with the 
group of doctrines which went along with it. 

The more the stress of the times was felt, and 
the more hopeless it seemed that any ordinary 
development of events could rescue the Jewish 
people from its oppressors, the more were its hopes 
thrown into the Save and based upon the direct 
intervention of God. The starting-point of these 
hopes was the great prophecy in Dn 7. The world 
empires, one succeeding another, and all tyranniz- 
ing over the Chosen People, were to be judged, and 
Israel at last was to enter on the dominion reserved 
for it. The figure of the Son of Man who appears 
before the Ancient of days (Dn 7}**) was not in the 
first instance a person: it was a collective ex- 
pression, equivalent to the ‘saints of the Most 
High’ in v.18. The form of a ‘man’ is taken in 
contrast to the ‘beasts,’ which represent in the 
context the dynasties of the oppressors. In conflict 
with the last of these Israel is at first to be hard 
pressed, but God Himself will interpose by an act 
of divine judgment; the enemy will be crushed, 
and there will be given to Israel a kingdom which 
is universal and eternal. 

This dominion is Israel’s by right. It had not 
only been repeatedly promised from Abraham 
onwards, but it had 5 ee earned as a matter of 
desert. It was the complement of Israel’s posses- 
sion of the law. By its observance of the law 
Israel had acquired a right which no other nation 
could acquire. In the compact or covenant between 
Israel and Jehovah, Israel was doing its part, and 
it remained for God to do His. 

The grand catastrophe by which this was to be 
brought about, the repuréreva in the tragedy of the 
nations, was to culminate in an act of judgment. 
The day of the Lord, conceived of by the prophets 
at first as a decisive battle in which God intervenes, 
gives place to a judicial act in which those who 
have oppressed His people are called to account, 
and the parts of oppressor and oppressed are re- 
versed. ‘To complete the justice of the case, those 
of the saints who have died in the times of dis- 
tress must not be left out. There must be a 
resurrection. And the resurrection will usher in 
for them a state of lasting joy and felicity. Nature 
would share with man. ‘There would be a ‘new 


heaven and a new earth.’ The tendency was to 
conceive of these somewhat literally and materi- 
ally. Elaborate but at the same time prosaic 
pictures are given of the inexhaustible plenty which 
the saints (7.c. Israel as a people) are to enjoy. 
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Their bliss is also sometimes compared to a great 
feast (cf. Lk 1415), 

In the Bk. of Daniel, and, as it would seem for 
some time afterwards, the reign of the saints is 
conceived impersonally. It is the dominion of 
Israel, the Chosen People. But gradually there 
arises a tendency to go back to a more primitive 
stage of prophecy, and to see the kingdom as con- 
centrated in the person of its King: there is a 
personal Messiah. This is conspicuously the case 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17. 18), the date of which 
is fixed between B.c. 70-40. The righteous King 
who is to rule over the nations is the Davidic King 
of the elder prophets. A personal King is also im- 
plied in Orac. Sibyll. iii. 49f., 652-656. In the 
middle section of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-71), 
which is also probably pre-Christian, the title 
‘Son of Man’ is taken up from Dn and distinctly 
identified with a person. Here, too, as in Orac. 
Sibyll. iii. 286, and Apoc. Bar 727, the Messiah is 
not only King but Judge (cf. Enoch 45% 628-18 697), 
The execution of the judgment is handed over to 
Him by God. There is not absolute unity of view. 
Sometimes judgment is carried out by the Messiah, 
sometimes by God Himself (e.g. Enoch 90}82’, Ass. 
Mos. 10*”), There is also some diversity as to the 
extent to which the resurrection is to be of the 
righteous, of Israel, or of all mankind. One view 
is that there are to be two resurrections, with a 
millennial reign between them. 

The Sadducees held aloof from the Messianic 
expectation to which they were not clearly com- 
pelled by the few allusions in the Pentateuch, and 
which would haye been only a disturbing element 
in their policy of making the best—for themselves 
—of things as they were. Some of the scribes 
must have also done what they could to discour- 
age the belief. It is well known that Hillel is 
said to have asserted that the prophecies of the 
Messiah were fulfilled in Hezekiah. But there is 
abundant evidence that in spite of this the expecta- 
tion was widely diffused. It must have been con- 
stantly preached in the synagogues of Palestine, 
and it certainly took a strong hold of the popular 
mind. It was differently received and understood 
by different hearers. With some quiet God-fearing 
souls, ‘poor in spirit’ like those who come before 
us at the beginning of the evangelical narrative 
in Lk 1. 2, it was cherished secretly with awed and 
wistful longing (Lk 275 8), With the mass of the 
population, as well teachers as taught, it took its 
place only too easily among the body of hard, 
narrow, materialized beliefs which were so char- 
acteristic of the time—a visible earthly kingdom 
reserved for Israel as its right, and carrying with 
it domination over other nations, with such un- 
limited command of enjoyment as a sovereign 
people might expect under conditions specially 
created for its benefit: all this introduced by 
supernatural means, wielded by One who is vari- 
ously called ‘Messiah’ or ‘ Anointed,’ ‘the righteous 
King,’ ‘the Elect’ or ‘Son of Man,’ not (if the 
question were pressed) in the strict sense God, 
though endowed by God with plenary powers, a fit 
Head for the Chosen People in its golden age, 
which was at last about to begin. And scattered 
among these masses there were many — some 
banded together under the name of Zealots, and 
thousands more who were ready to join them at 
the first signal—men not of dreams but of action, 
who were only waiting for the leader and the hour 
to put their hand to the sword and rise in revolt 
against the hated foreigners who oppressed them, 
prepared to take a fearful vengeance, and proud in 
the thought that in doing so they would be ‘ doing 
God service’ and establishing His kingdom. 

LiTERATURE.—Vast stores of ordered material are contained 
tn Schiirer’s great work orig. called Newtest. Zettgeschichte 
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(NTZG), and now as in the Eng. tr. Hist. of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ (HJP). The Eng. tr. from the 2nd 
much enlarged ed. came out in 1885-90; a 3rd ed., still further 
enlarged, has begun to appear (vols. ii. and iii., 1898). The late 
Dr. Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (revised 
eds. from 1886) is also full of illustrative matter. Other works 
by the same author may also be consulted ; esp. History of the 
Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerus. under Titus (2nd 
ed. carefully revised by H. A. White, 1896). Another very useful 
work is Weber’ System d. altsynagog. Paldst. Theol., now 
called Jiidische Theologie (2nd ed., somewhat improved, 1897). 
As there is always a danger of confusing Jewish teaching of very 
different dates, this book should be checked as far as possible by 
comparison with the Pseudepigrapha, Philo, NT, and the early 
Talmudic work Pirge Aboth (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
ed. Taylor, 1877, and enlarged in 1897). To these authorities 
should now be added G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu (Bd. i., 1898 
Jin.), the most critical and scientific examination of the leading 
conceptions of the Gospels that has yet appeared. 

Mention may be made among older works of Drummond’s 
Jewish Messiah (1877) and Stanton’s Jewish and Christian 
Messiah (1887). Hausrath’s NT Times (Eng. tr. 1878-80) is 
picturesquely written, but far less trustworthy than Schiirer; 
and Wiunsche’s Neue Beitrdge z. Hrliuterung d. Evv. (1878) is 
much criticized. Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures (1892) and arts. 
in JQR form an attractive apology for Judaism. 


II. THE Pusiic MINIsTRY.—We shall now be 
in a position to approach the study of the Public 
Ministry of our Lord in the manner indicated at 
the outset. We shall be able to place ourselves 
at the standpoint of a sympathetic spectator. We 
shall have some rough conception of the kind of 
ideas which would be in his mind, and of the kind 
of conditions which he would see around him. 
We shall thus be able to follow the course of the 
Public Ministry with a certain amount of intelli- 
gence. We do not as yet attempt to penetrate 
the whole of its secret. Broadly speaking, we 
suppose ourselves to see what a pee spec- 
tator might be expected to see, and no more. We 
reserve until a laser stage the introduction of 
those special details of illuminative knowledge 
which, as a matter of history, were not accessible 
to the first spectators, but were only disclosed 
after a time. But we hold ourselves at liberty to 
collect and group the facts which were not re- 
moved from the cognizance of a spectator, in any 
way that may be most convenient to secure clear- 
ness of presentation. 

It may be well to avail ourselves of this freedom 
at once, before giving an outline of the ministry, 
to state summarily certain conclusions which 
seem to arise out of the study of it. We shall 
hold the threads in our minds more firmly if we 
see to what results they are tending. 

The anticipated conclusions, then, are these: 
(i.) From the very first (i.e. from the Baptism) our 
Lord had the full consciousness of the Messiah, 
and the full determination to found the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. (ii.) From the very first He 
had also the deliberate intention of transforming 
the current idea of the Kingdom. (iii.) In order 
to make this transformation effective, it was 
necessary to begin with the idea of the Kingdom 
and not of the King. In other words, the per- 
sonal Messianic claim had to be kept in the back- 
ground. But (iv.) the transformation of the idea 
was only a preliminary to the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom; and this establishment 
turned round the Person of the Messiah. So that 
in the end the history of the Kingdom centres in 
the personal history of the King. : 

ith so much of preface we proceed to give an 
outline of the Public Ministry according to the 
periods into which it seems to fall. 

A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THE BAPTISM TO THECALL 
OF THE LEADING APOSTLES.* 


Scene.—Mainly in Judea, but in part also Galilee. 
Time. —Winter A.D. 26 to a few weeks after Passover 


by 


A.D. : 
Mt 31-411, Mk 11-13, Lk 31-413, Jn 16-454, 


* The choice of termini a quo and ad quem is sometimes 
inclusive and sometimes not inclusive. The most salient 
points are chosen. Here the term. ad quem is not inclusive. 
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B. FIRST ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE KINGDOM. 

Scene.—Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—From about Pentecost A.D. 27 to shortly before 

Passover A.D. 28. 
Mt 413-1353, Mk 114-615, Lk 414-96, Jn 5. 

C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE ACTIVE 

MINISTRY. 


Scene.—Galilee. 
Time.—Passover to shortly before Tabernacles A.D, 28. 
Mt 141-1835, Mk 614-950, Lk 97-50, Jn 6. 

D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE MESSIANIC CRISIS 
TN VIEW. 

Scene.—Judeea (Jn 710f., 1154) and Perzea (Mk 10! ||, Jn 104°). 

Time.—Tabernacles A.D. 28 to Passover A.D. 29. 

Mt 191-2034, Mk 101-52, Lik 951-1928 (for the most part not 
in chronological order), Jn 71-1157, 

E. THE MESSIANIC CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, THK 
LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, RESURRECTION, ASCEN- 
P Seopeieininly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—Six days before Passover to ten days before Pente- 

cost A.D. 29, 
Mé 211-2820, Mk 111-168 [169-20], Lk 1929-2452, Jn 121-2123, 

The chronology adopted in this article, not as 
certain, but as on the whole the best of current 
systems, isin substantial agreement with that of 
the art. CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
It differs from that in the writer’s first work, The 
Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel (London, 1872), by placing the Crucifixion in 
the year A.D. 29 rather than A.D. 30. 

A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THE BAP. 
TISM TO THE CALL OF THE LEADING APOSTLES. 

Scene.—Mainly Judea, but in part also Galilee. 

Time.—Winter A.D. 26 to a few weeks after 

Passover A.D. 27. 

Mt 3-44, Mk 1238, Lk 31-438, Jn 16-454, 

The Public Ministry of our Lord begins 
with His Baptism. (1.) This will therefore 
be the first point to attract our attention, 
-and some explanation will be needed as to 
the Baptist and his mission.  (ii.) Along 
with the Baptism we must needs take the 
Temptation, as a glimpse vouchsafed by Jesus 
Himself, and early and widely published, of 
the principles which were to determine the 
nature of His Ministry. (ili.) After this will 
come the first preliminary gathering of a few 
ee attached followers, and the first 
miracle at Cana in Galilee. (iv.) Then the 
visit to Jerusalem for the Passover of the year 
27, with a short stayin the South. (v.) Then 
we have a return to Galilee, followed by a 
brief period of partial retirement, leading up 
to the Call of the four chief apostles. 

Allusions, more or less explicit, to the 
Baptism and to the ministry of John, are 
found in all four Gospels ; the other events of 
this period are recorded only in the fourth— 
unless we are to identify the Healing of the 
Nobleman’s Son (Jn 444) with that of the 
Centurion’s Servant (Mt 8°8, Lk 71-1), 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism.—Our survey of 
contemporary Judaism has shown us that “the 
kingdom of God’ was a phrase in almost every 
man’s mouth. It meant, in point of fact, to the 
majority ‘a kingdom for Israel’ far more than a 
‘kingdom of God.’ But though in a more or less 
indefinite sense it was understood to be near, no 
time had as yet been actually announced for it. 
Men were on the watch, but rather for the signs 
of the coming than for the actual coming itself. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find that the 
news that a prophet had appeared who preached 
the approaching coming of the Messiah caused a 
widespread excitement.* The aspect of this 


* Stress can hardly be laid on the form of announcement in 
Mt 32, which would make the Baptist anticipate exactly the 
announcement of Jesus. This would seem to be due to the 
editor. The oldest version describes the Baptist as ‘ preaching 
a baptism of repentance for remission of sins’ (Mix 14). 


coming, which he put in the forefront, was the 
aspect of judgment. The axe was laid to the 
root of the trees, and the fruitless tree would be 
burned (Mt 3”, Lk 3°). F 

The prophet who made this announcement bore 
the name of John. The scene of his preaching 
was the wilderness of Judea, near the lower 
course of the Jordan where it fell into the Dead 
Sea. In this wilderness he had lived in solitude 
for some time before he began his prophetic 
mission. His whole appearance was_ sternly 
ascetic. He seems to have adopted deliberately 
a garb and a manner of life resembling those of 
Elijah, probably not so much in anticipation of the 
verdict which was to be afterwards passed upon him 
(Mt 1134) as because he took Elijah for his model. 

His character and his mission alike were severely 
simple. His soul was possessed with a strong 
conviction, wrought in him in precisely the same 
manner in which such convictions were wrought 
in the prophets of the OT, that a great crisis was 
near at hand. What lay beyond was dim, and, so 
far as the prophet had a definite picture before 
him, it was probably not very different from that 
which presented itself to his countrymen. But he 
saw clearly that the crisis would take the form of 
a judgment, and that there would be a judge, a 
personal judge, with a mission vastly greater than 
his own. At the same time, it is also borne in 
upon him that the preparation required by this 
coming judgment is a moral reformation. This 
he sees intensely ; and again he goes back behind 
the teaching of his day to that of the ancient 
prophets. That which is required is not merely 
a stricter performance of the law, but a deep 
inward change—a change spontaneously expressing 
itself in right action. 

Once more, and indeed very conspicuously, he 
made good his resemblance to the des prophets 
by clothing this leading idea of his in an expressive 
symbolical act. The rumour of him brought the 
people to him in crowds; and one by one, as they 
confessed to him their sins and convinced him of 
the reality of their repentance, he took them down 
into the running waters of the Jordan ; he made 
them plunge in or let the waters close over their 
heads, and then he led them out again with the con- 
sciousness that they had left their sinful past behind 
them, and that they were pledged to a new life. 

The process was called ‘Baptism’; and John, 
from the fact that it constituted the main outward 
expression of his mission, was called ‘the Baptist.’ 
The act bore a certain resemblance to those cere- 
monial washines with which the Jews were familiar 
enough, and which held a specially prominent place 
in the ritual of the Essenes. But it differed from 
all these in that it was an act performed once for 
all, and not repeated from day to day. The lesson 
of it was that of Jn 13: he who was once bathed 
in this thorough and searching fashion did not 
need to have the act repeated; the effect was to 
last for life. “ 

The movement took hold especially of the lower 
and what were thought to be the more abandoned 
classes. ohn was kept fully employed in the 
work of tonfessing and baptizing, but he did not 
allow it to be forgotten that all this pointed 
forward to another mission greater than his own. 
The presentiment grew upon him that part of his 
task as prophet was to name this mightier suc- 
cessor. And again, after the manner of the older 
prophets, he knew that it would be made manifest 
to him whom he was to name. 

Presently the sign was given. Among those - 
who came to be baptized was one who passed for 
a relative of his own, with whom possibly, though 
perhaps not probably, he may have had some 
Intercourse in boyhood (cf. Jn 1%), As with 
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others who before their baptism were called upon 
to confess, so also with this kinsman, John had 
some converse, and, if we may accept what is found 
only in a single narrative,* at first refused to 
baptize him. His scruples are set aside, but it is 
not until the actual baptism that the full truth 
bursts upon him. Still, the analogy of the older 
prophecy is maintained. A sign is given such as 
that which Isaiah offered to Ahaz (Is 7). From 
the Fourth Gospel we should gather that it was 
seen in prophetic vision by the Baptist (Jn 1°*-¥4) ; 
from the Synoptics we should gather that it was 
seen in like vision by the baptized (Mk 1°, Mt 3'° 
‘he saw’). And to prophetic sight was joined also 
the prophetic hearing of a voice from heaven, pro- 
claiming in words that recalled at once Ps 27 and 
Is 42! ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.’ 


(«) The Baptist’s Hesitation.—The incident of Mt 314f is open 
to some suspicion of being a product (such as might well grow 
up by insensible degrees in the passing of the narrative from 
hand to hand) of the conviction which later became general 
among Christians, that their Master was without sin, and of 
the difficulty which thence arose of associating Him with a 
baptism ‘of repentance.’ We cannot exclude this possibility. 
But, on the other hand, the difficulty is for us, too, a real one, 
and the solution given, while it has nothing under the circum- 
stances inconsistent or improbable, is attractive by its very 
reserve. ‘To fulfil all righteousness’=to leave undone nothing 
which God had shown to be His will. In a general movement 
which embraced all the more earnest-minded in the nation, it 
was right that He too should share. It would not follow that 
the symbolical act of Baptism should have precisely the same 
significance for every one who submitted to it. For the main 
body it denoted a break with a sinful past and a new start upon 
a reformed life. For the Messiah it denoted a break simply, 
the entrance upon a new phase in the accomplishment of His 
mission. It took the place with Him of the ‘anointing,’ which 
marked the assumption of the active work to which they were 
called by the kings and prophets of old. This ‘anointing’ was 
the ‘descent of the Spirit.” The Baptism of the Messiah was 
Baptism ‘ with the Spirit,’ wherewith He was to baptize. The 
significance of Baptism in His case was positive rather than 
negative. 

(6) The Voice from Heaven.—It has been too readily assumed 
by some distinguished writers (e.g. Usener) that the oldest 
version of the voice from heaven was in exact agreement with 
Ps 27 ‘Thou art my [beloved] Son: this day have I begotten 
thee.’ In two of the three Synoptics the reading is undoubtedly 
ty oo) [w] exdéxyoe [ndd-]. Ibis true, however, that in Lk 322an 
important vroup of authorities has tya ojuepov yeyivvnxzae ce. This 
is the reading of the larger branch of the Western text (Dabe 
al. codd. nonnull. ap. Aug. Juvenc. al.). A similar reading is 
found in Justin, c. 7vyph. bis and in other writers, and both 
readings are combined in the Ebionite Gosp. as quoted by 
Epiphanius. [The evidence is collected in full by Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 347 ff.]. On the other hand, it is by no means certain that in 
some of these cases the Ps is not directly quoted, and in all 
assimilation to the text of the Ps lay very near at hand. Even 
the Western text of Lk is divided, a smaller but very ancient 
branch (including e) agreeing with the mass of the Gr. MSS. 
There can be little doubt that not only the Canonical Gospels, 
but the ground document on which they are based, had the 
common reading. The competing reading was a natural applica- 
tion of Ps 27, and it fell in so readily with views which in 
different forms circulated rather widely in the 2nd cent. that 
we cannot be surprised if it met with a certain amount of 
adoption. See, further, below. 

(vy) Apocryphal Details.—The story of the Baptism underwent 
various apocryphal amplifications and adornments. One of the 
earliest of these is the appearance of a bright light (Codd. 
Vercell. ef Sangerm. ad Mt 315; Ev. Ebion. ap. Epiph., 
Ephraem Syr.) or of a fire upon the Jordan (Just. ¢. Tryph. 88, 
Preedicatio Pauli ap. Ps.-Cypr. de Rebapt.17 al.). The most 
elaborate working up of this kind of material is found in the 
Syriac Baptismal Liturgy of Severus (Resch, Agrapha, p. 


361 ff.). 

() The Synoptic and Johannean Versions.—When a prophet 
began his prophetic career he received clear proof of the reality 
of his call most often through some powerful inner experience 
or vision (e.g. Is 6), but also at times through Divine revelation 
to another (e.g. 1 K 1916), We may regard the events of the 
Baptism as a Divine authentication of this kind of the Mission 
of Jesus. But if so, there would be nothing incongruous in 
supposing that this authentication was vouchsafed, both to the 
Messiah Himself and to the Forerunner, just as a similar authen- 
tication was vouchsafed to St. Paul and to Ananias (Ac 93ff. 111), 
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* Resch (ZU. x. ii. 57), in his later opinion, regards this narra- 
tive as belonging to the oldest evangelical document; but the 
passages which he has collected in support of this view might 
quite well be explained as paraphrastic allusions to the canonical 
Mt. The Gosp. acc. to Heb. as used by the Ebionites (Epiph. 
Heer. xxx. 13) had a similar scene after the Baptism of Jesus 


(Resch, Agrapha, p. 345f.). 


We are therefore not in any way compelled to choose between 
the Synoptic and Johannean versions as to the incidence of 
the supernatural signs. The two versions may quite well be 
thought of as supplementing rather than contradicting each 
other, 


The Baptism of Jesus undoubtedly marks the 
beginning of His public ministry. How much more 
was it than this?) The Judaizing Ebionites of the 
2nd century, who never rose above the conception 
of Christ as an inspired prophet, and some Gnostic 
sects which separated the Man Jesus from the 
“ion Christus, starting from the Synoptic narra- 
tive, and combining it with Ps 2’, dated from the 
Baptism the union of the human and the Divine 
in Christ in such a way that they are sometimes 
described as making the Baptism a substitute for 
the supernatural Birth. We can imagine how, to 
those who had the story of the Baptism before 
them, but who had not yet been reached by the 
tidings of those earlier events round which the 
veil of a sacred privacy had been drawn, and 
which (as we shall see) only made their way to 
general knowledge by slow degrees and after 
some length of time had elapsed, should regard the 
descent of the Holy Ghost as a first endowment 
with Divinity. The fact that it was not till then 
that Jesus began to perform His ‘mighty works,’ 
would seem to give some colour to the belief. 
And it would be likely enough that a passing 
phase of Christian thought, based upon imperfect 
knowledge, would survive in certain limited circles. 
But the main body of the Church did not rest in 
this contracted view, which was really inconsistent 
with the Christology revealed to us in the earliest 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles. It accepted, and, 
through such leaders as Ignatius of Antioch, 
emphasized strongly the earlier chapters of the 
canonical narrative; and the contents of those 
chapters gave shape to the oldest form (which can 
hardly be later than Ignatius) of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Already, before the lst century was out, 
St. John had presented what was to be the Catholic 
interpretation of the relation of the Baptism to 
the Godhead of Christ. Far back at the very 
beginning of all beginnings the Divine Word had 
already been face to face with God, and was Him- 
self God; so that, when the same Word entered 
into the conditions of humanity, this did not 
denote any loss of Godhead which was inherent 
and essential. Much less could the Godhead of 
the incarnate Christ be supposed to date from the 
signs which accompanied the Baptism. The object 
of these signs was rather to inaugurate the public 
ministry of the Messiah, that He might be ‘ mani- 
fested to Israel’ (iva gavepwOy 7G "Iop., Jn 1°). 
Though the Greek is different the idea is the same 
as that in Lk 1°, where it is said of the Baptist 
himself that he was in the desert ‘till the day of 
his showing unto Israel’ (ws judpas dvadelZews avrod 
mpos Tov ’Iop.). Whether or not the signs were in 
the first instance seen by more than the Messiah 
Himself and the Baptist (and it is probable that 
they were not), they were made public by the 
Baptist’s declaration (Jn 17-4), so that in any case 
there was a real ‘manifestation to Israel.’ 

No doubt there was more than this. Besides 
the outward manifestation, a new epoch opened for 
the Son of Man Himself. But the nature of this 
we can describe only by its effects. The evan- 
gelists evidently have before their minds the 
analogy of the prophetic call and prophetic endow- 
ment. After the events of the Baptism Jesus is 
‘full of the Holy Spirit’ (Lk 4’, cf. Mt 4", Mk 1”). 
And He applies to Himself the prophetic language 
of Is 611 ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meck,’ etc. (cf. Lk 41*; it is prob- 
ably this allusion to ‘anointing with the Spirit’ 
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which has led to the incident in Lk being placed 
thus early). In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews this is expressed even more emphatically 
than in the canonical Gospels: ‘Factum est autem 
cum ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons 
omnis Spiritus sancti et requievit super eum et dixit 
ili: Filimiin omnibus prophetis exspectabam te, ut 
venires et requiescerem in te. In eo enim requies 
mea, tu es fillus meus primogenitus qui regnas in 
sempiternum’ (Hieron. ad Jes, xi. 1). 

We have only to add that from this time onwards 
the réle of the Messiah is distinctly assumed. The 
‘mighty works’ very soon begin; disciples begin 
to attach themselves, at first loosely, but with in- 
creasing closeness; and there is a tone of decisive 
authority both in teaching and in act. 

LITERATURE.—There is a strange mixture of fine scholarship 
and learning, with bold, not to say wild, speculation on the 
subject of this section in Usener’s Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, 1 Teil, Bonn, 1889. With this may be com- 
pared Bornemann, Die Taufe Christi durch Johannes in d. 
dogmatischen Beurteilung ad. Christl. Theologen d. vier ersten 
Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, 1896. John the Baptist, by the late Dr. 
H. R. Reynolds (8rd ed. 1888), represents the Congregational 
Lecture of 1874, and deals more with the career of John than 
with the questions which arise out of the Baptism of Jesus; 
but it does not leave these untouched so far as they had at that 
date come into view. 

ii. The Temptation.—We decline to speculate 
where the data fail us. But one remarkable 
glimpse is afforded us into the state of the inner 
consciousness of the Son of Man after His Baptism. 
Strictly speaking, this would not as yet have been 
available to the spectator. It was probably not at 
this early date that it was disclosed, even to those 
nearest and dearest to Him. Still, the disclosure 
must have been made by the Lord Himself durin 
His lifetime ; and the extent to which it has foun 
its way into all the Synoptics shows that it must 
have had a somewhat wide diffusion among the 
main body of the disciples. For this reason, as 
well as for the advantage of introducing it at the 
place which it occupies in the narratives, we shall 
not hesitate to touch upon the Temptation here, 
though it might perhaps more strictly come under 
the head of ‘ Supplemental Matter.’ 

The narratives of the Temptation are upon the 
face of them symbolical. Only in the form of 
symbols was it possible to present to the men 
of that day a struggle so fought out in the deepest 
recesses of the soul. There are two instances of 
such struggle in the life of the Redeemer—one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of His 
ministry (Lk 4'° comp. with 225%), In both, the 
assault comes from without, from the personal 
Power of Evil. It is impossible for us to under- 
stand it, in the sense of understanding how what 
we call temptation could affect the Son of God. 
It could not have touched Him at all unless He had 
been also, and no less really, Son of Man. He 
vouchsafed to be tempted in order that He might 
be in all points like unto His brethren (He 415). 

The Temptation clearly belongs to the begin- 
ning of the Ministry. It would have had no point 
before ; and the issue on which it turned had 
evidently been decided before the public life of 
Jesus began, as that life throughout its whole 
course followed the law which was then laid down. 
The Temptation implies two things. It implies 
that He to whom it was addressed both knew 
Himself to be the Messiah whom the Jews 
expected, and also knew Himself to be in posses- 
sion of extraordinary powers. To say that He was 
now for the first time conscious of these powers is 
more than we have warrantfor. But, in any case, 
it was the first time that the problem arose how 
they were to be exercised. Were they to be 
exercised at the prompting of the simplest of all 
instincts—the instinct of self-preservation? Were 
they to be exercised in furtherance of what must 


have seemed to be the first condition on which 
His mission as the Messiah could be accomplished 
—to convince the world that He had the mission, 
that it was for Him to lead and for them to follow? 
And, lastly, when He came forward as the Messiah, 
was it to be as the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion? Was His kingdom to be a kingdom of this 
world? Was it to embrace all the secular king- 
doms and the glory of them, to enfold them in a 
system more powerful and more magnificent than 
theirs, brought about by supernatural means, with 
no local limitations like even the greatest of past 
empires, but wide as the universe itself and in- 
destructible? Was it to be a real restoring of the 
kingdom to Israel? Was Jerusalem to be its 
centre, in a new sense the ‘city of the Great 
King’? 4 

All these questions Jesus answered for Himself 
absolutely in the negative. There did not enter 
into His mind even a passing shadow of the am- 
bition which marked the best of earthly conquerors. 
He was determined not to minister in the least to 
the national pride of the Jews. Still less would He 
work out a new pride of His own. He did not 
desire in any sense volitare per ora. Even the 
most natural cravings of the nature which He had 
assumed He refused to satisfy so long as their 
satisfaction ended with Himself. 

These principles are involved in the narrative of 
the Temptation. They are laid down once for all ; 
and the rest of the history shows no swerving from 
them. At the same time it must be remembered 
that although the decision had been reached by 
Jesus Himself, it was not yet known, except so 
far as He was pleased to reveal it. Partly, the 
revelation was made by acts and the self-imposed 
limits of action. The clearest revelation was the 
story of the Temptation itself. But neither the 
one nor the other was wholly understood. 

iii. The First Disciples and the Miracle at Cana. 
—At this point we leave for some time the Synoptic 
narrative and follow rather that in the Fourth 
Gospel, which it must be confessed comes to us with 
very considerable verisimilitude. If we had only 
the Synoptic Gospels we should have to suppose 
that our Lord gathered about Him a band of 
disciples abruptly and suddenly, capturing them as 
it were by the tone of authority in His command. 
In St. John we have the steps given which led 
ube this, and which make it far more intelli- 
gible. 

From this Gospel it would appear that Jesus 
remained for some time in the neighbourhood of 
the Baptist ; that the Baptist more than once in- 
dicated Him in a marked and indeed mysterious 
way (Jn 1*° ‘The Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world’; cf. v.°*); and that one by 
one several of John’s disciples began to attach 
themselves, as yet more or less loosely, to His 
person. The Baptist’s testimony, strengthened by 
first impressions, awoke in them the belief ,that 
at last the ‘mightier than he’ predicted by the 
Baptist had come (Jn 1*!). Such a belief at this 
time and under these circumstances would need no 
elaborate demonstration. It would be accepted in 
a tentative way, awaiting verification from events, 
and, of course, only with those contents which 
accorded with current Jewish opinion. 

The home of Jesus was still, as it had been for some 
thirty years of His life, at Nazareth; and at the 
time when He began to collect followers round Him, 
He was already on the point of returning thither 

* The words are remarkable, especially as coming thus at the 
very threshold. It is possible that the evangelist may have 
been led to define somewhat in view of later events and later 
doctrines (for the allusion seems to be to Is 53). But the 
context, including the deputation from Jerusalem, is so lifelike 


and so thoroughly in accordance with probabilities, that the 
saying has a presumption in its favour. 
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(Jn 1%). He had not as yet separated Himself from 
the domestic life of His family. It was as an inci- 
dent in this life that He went to a marriage feast at 
the village of Cana (prob.=Kdna el-Jelil rather 
than Kefr Kenna) in the company of His mother 
and some at least of His newly - found disciples. 
Here occurred the first of those ‘signs’ which were 
to be one conspicuous outcome of Hismission. No 
wonder that it impressed itself vividly on the 
memory of one who was present, and that it con- 
firmed his incipient faith (Jn 24). We shall speak 
of these signs in their general bearing presently. 

iv. The First Passover.—There would seem to 
have been some connexion between the family at 
Nazareth and Capernaum,* as the whole party now 
spend some days there (Jn 2”). But the Passover 
was near, and Jesus, with at least some of His 
disciples, went up to it. In connexion with this 
Passover, St. John places, what has the appearance 
of a somewhat high-handed act, the expulsion of 
buyers and sellers from the outer court of the 
temple (Jn 2”), The Synoptics place a similar 
act in the last week of the Ministry (Mk 11°38). 
It is possible that such an act may have happened 
twice ; but if we are to choose, and if we believe 
the Gospel to be really by the son of Zebedee, we 
shall give his dating the preference—the more so 
as in these early chapters the dates are given with 
great precision, and apparently with the intention 
of correcting a current impression. 

This act was the first definite assumption of a 
public mission to Israel, and its scene was fitly 
chosen at the centre of Israel’s worship. It was 
the act, not as yet necessarily of one who claimed to 
be the Messiah, but of a religious reformer like one 
of the ancient prophets. It was naturally followed 
by a challenge as to the right of such an assump- 
tion. To this the enigmatic reply was given, 
‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days (7.e. in a 
short time, cf. Hos 6?) I will raise it up’; which 
seems to be rightly glossed in Mk 14°8—the Jewish 
Church with its visible local centre should give 
place to the Christian Church with its invisible 
and spiritual centre (cf. Jn 47), The saying made 
an impression at the time, and was brought up at 
the trial of Jesus to support a charge of blasphemy ; 
the disciples at a later date referred it to the 
Resurrection (Jn 271), 

A striking feature in the Johannean version of 
His visit to Judeea is the way in which the work 
of Jesus in connexion with it takes up the work of 
the Baptist and fills in conspicuous gaps in the 
narrative of the Synoptics. The cleansing of the 
temple is an act of reformation which follows up 
the call to repentance. In Jn alone of the authori- 
ties have we a distinct statement that Jesus 
adopted the practice of baptism (3” 41), though no 
other account of the origin of the Christian Sacra- 
ment is so natural. We find also that the neces- 
sity for baptism and the ‘new birth’ which went 
with it is made the subject of a discourse with the 
Sanhedrist Nicodemus. The writer of the Gospel 
had been himself a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and still kept up his connexion with him, and 
knew what went on in his circle (Jn 3%). At the 
same time he seems to expand the discourses 
which he records with matter of his own 
(31H. 1), 

vy. Retirement to Galilee.—Soon after this John 
ihe Baptist was arrested by Herod Antipas, and 
Jesus retired into Galilee. On the way He passed 
through Samaria, and paused at Jacob’s well near 
the village of Sychar (now generally identified 

* The site of Capernaum is still much debated. At one time 
it seemed as if the suffrage would go for Zell Ham, but of late 
there has been a reaction in favour of Khdn Minyeh (see the 
art. in this Dictionary, HGHL p. 456f., and von Soden, 


Reisebriefe (1898), p. 160 f., who quotes a resident, Pére Biever). 
Buhl, however, GAP p. 224, still supports Tedd Ham. 


with ‘Askar), where His teaching made a marked 
impression (Jn 4%). The Samaritans had a 
Messianic expectation of their own (Jn 4%); and 
if the narrator has not defined what took place in 
the light of subsequent events, Jesus claimed to 
fulfil this expectation. This was contrary to His 
policy for some time to come in dealing with 
Israel (Mk 1#), but He may possibly have used 
greater freedom among non-Israelites. 

The events of Jn 2-4 may have occupied 
three or four weeks, but hardly more. At the 
time when our Lord arrives in Galilee the impres- 
sion of His public acts at the Passover was still 
fresh (Jn 4). This would lead us to explain the 
latter half of Jn 4% as a description of the state of 
things actually existing; the cornfields were at 
the time ‘white for the harvest,’ and ‘Say not 
ye,’ ete., will be a proverb. But that being so, a 
difficulty would be caused if the incident of the 
plucking of the ears of corn (Mk 2”*-) were in its 
place chronologically, as the crops would still be in 
much the same condition as during the journey 
through Samaria, though the wheat harvest was 
going on between Passover and Pentecost, and all 
the events implied in Mk 1!4-2” would have inter- 
vened. The time is really too short for these. It 
is more probable that they were spread over some 
months. We must conceive of our Lord as return- 
ing to Galilee with the few disciples with Him 
still in the state of loose attachment characteristic 
of this period, and Himself remaining for a while 
in comparative privacy. The disciples had re- 
turned to their occupations when He takes the 
new and decisive step involved in the call described 
for us in the Synoptics. 


The Synoptic Chronology. —If Mk 2?3|| is to be taken as 
strictly consecutive with the events that precede, it would 
follow that the call of the leading apostles took place at least 
a week or two before the cutting of the ripened wheat, 7.e., as 
we might infer, before rather than some time after the Pass- 
over season. In that case the Johannean and Synoptic narra- 
tives would not be easy to combine. But the sequence of 
incidents in Mk (Eating with sinners, 213-17; Fasting, 218-22; 
Two incidents relating to the Sabbath, 223-36) suggests that we 
have here rather a typical group of points in the controversy 
with the Pharisees than a chronicle of events as they happened 
in order of time. In that case the call of the apostles might 
fall in the autumn, and the plucking of the ears of corn might 
belong to the end rather than the beginning of the period upon 
which we are about to enter. 

The Healing of the Nobleman’s Son.—As the narratives have 
come down to us, there are no doubt real differences between the 
story of the healing of the Nobleman’s Son (Jn 446-54) and that of 
the Centurion’s Servant (Mt 85-13 ||), We must, however, reckon 
with the possibility—it cannot in any case be more—that they 
are two versions of the same event, arising out of the ambiguity 
of ris and deva0. Years ago (Mourth Gospel, p. 100f.) the 
writer had taken this view, which has since been adopted by 
Weiss (Leben Jesu, i. 423 ff.). A similar question may be raised in 
connexion with the common features of the narratives Lk 61-11, 
Jn 211-11, There, too, there may have been some confusion 
(Fourth Gospel, p. 267; cf. Loofs, Die Auferstehungsberichte, 
p. 82). Such instances mark the limits of a laxer or stricter 
interpretation of the historicity of the documents, between 
which we are not in a position to decide with absolute certainty. 


B. FIRST ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: 
THE FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 
Scene. — Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in 
Jerusalem. 
Time.—From about Pentecost A.D. 27 to shortly 
before Passover A.D. 28. 
Mt 422-13°3, Mk 114-638, Lk 414-98, Jn 51°47. 
In this period the points to notice are: (i.) 
The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve, 
followed perhaps by a larger number (the 
Seventy of St. Luke); (ii.) the gradual differ- 
entiation of the ministry of Jesus from that 
of John Bapt. and its assumption of a much 
larger scope ; (iii.) a full course of teaching 
on the true nature of the Kingdom of God 
(or of Heaven); (iv.) the performance of a 
number of Messianic works, chiefly of heal- 
ing; (v.) the effect of these works on the 
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common people as seen in a great amount of 
superficial enthusiasm, but without as yet 
much intelligent apprehension of the object 
really in view; (vi.) the growing hostility 
of the scribes and Pharisees caused by a more 
and more declared divergence of beieead dort 
(vii.) the very gentle indirect and gradual 
putting forward by Jesus of His claim as the 
Messiah. 

Up to the point which we have now reached 
there had been no definite ‘founding’ of a society ; 
no steps had been taken towards the institution 
even of a new sect, much less of a new religion. 
The Baptism of Jesus had been attended by cir- 
cumstances which marked Him out in a highly 
significant manner; but the general knowledge of 
these circumstances was vague, and even in those 
who were not unacquainted with them they awoke 
expectations rather than convictions, and these, 
too, were vague and left for the future to define. 
For the rest little as yet had occurred to define 
them. A certain number of disciples had gathered 
round Jesus in the most easy and natural manner, 
just as disciples had gathered round many a Rabbi 
before Him. These simply came and went as 
inclination took them ; they were not as yet bound 
by any closer ties to His person. He had gone 
about quietly with some of them in His company, 
but nothing very startling had happened. The 
expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the 
temple was a prophetic act, and two ‘signs’ had 
occurred at a considerable interval; but this was 
little to what the Jews expected in their Messiah. 
So far Jesus had worked side by side with the 
Baptist, and on very similar lines. If His dis- 
ciples took a share in baptizing (Jn 4’), it was in 
the same kind of baptizing as that of John. Itwas 
a baptism ‘ of repentance,’ and in no sense baptism 
‘into the name of Christ.’ 

The period on which we are now entering marks 
agreat advance. The work which Jesus came to 
ree now took its distinctive shape. What 

ad gone before was of the nature of foretaste, 
hints, foreshadowings; now the strokes follow 
each other in quick succession by which the pur- 
pose of Jesus is set clearly before those who have 
eyes to see. We may take these one by one. 

i. The Call, Training, and Mission of the 
Twelve (and of the Seventy).—The first step is one 
which evidently struck the imagination of the 
followers of Jesus, because it is placed in the fore- 
front of the Synoptic narrative. It is, in fact, the 
real beginning of the Public Ministry. Among 
those who had been the first to seek a nearer 
acquaintance with the new Prophet were two 
pairs of brothers, both from Capernaum, and both 
fishermen by trade. When Jesus returned to 
Galilee they all went back to their ordinary 
occupations, and they were engaged in these when 
suddenly they saw Him standing by the shore of 
the lake and received a peremptory command to 
follow Him (Mk 17°). This ‘following’ meant 
something more than anything they had done as 
yet; they were to ‘be with him’ (Mk 3%), so that 
they might receive His teaching continuously and 
in a manner systematically. They were en- 
couraged to ask questions, and their questions 
were answered. Special and full explanations 
were given to them which were not given to others 
(Mt. 13%). The teaching of Jesus was not esoteric, 
but there was this inner circle to whom peculiar 
advantages were given for entering into it. 

The call which was issued in the first instance 
to the four, Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
was gradually extended. The one other instance 
particularized in the Gospels is that of Levi, the 
son of Alphzus, to whom was given—possibly by 
Jesus Himself (Weiss, Leben Jesu, 1. 503)—the name 


of ‘Matthew’ (=‘given by God’). A like call pro- 
ceeded to others, till the number was made up to 
twelve (lists in Mk 31°19, Mt 10?4, Lk Ge, Ac 18), 
The persons chosen belonged to the middle and 
lower classes. Some must have been fairly well- 
to-do. Not only did the fishermen own the boats 
they used, but the father of James and John hail 
‘hired servants’ (Mk 12°), and John was acquainted 
with the high priest * (i.e., perhaps, with members 
of his household, Jn 18%). Matthew was of the 
despised class of ‘publicans.’ The second Simon 
belonged to the party of Zealots. One, the second 
Judas (like his father, Simon, Jn 671 13° RV), was 
a native of Kerioth in Judea. They were chosen 
evidently for a certain moral aptitude which they 
showed for the mission to be entrusted to them. 
Judas Iscariot possessed this like the rest, but 
wrecked his fair chances. The choice and call of 
Jesus did not preclude the use of common free- 
will. 

The course of teaching in which the Twelve 
were initiated covered a considerable part of that 
of which an outline will presently be sketched, 
especially its first two heads. It is summarized 
in the phrase ‘the mystery of the Kingdom’ 
(Mk 41! jj). Of course it is not to be thought that 
the disciples at once understood all that was told 
them. Very far fromit. They had much to un- 
learn as well as to learn, and they showed them- 
selves slow of apprehension. But the form of 
teaching adopted by Jesus was exactly fitted for 
its object, which was to lodge in the mind prin- 
ciples that would gradually become luminous as 
they were interpreted by events and by prolonged 
if slow reflection. 

Jesus Himself knew full well how unripe even 
the most intimate of His disciples were to carry 
out His designs. After a time—we may suppose 
early in the year 28—He sent out the Twelve ona 
mission to villages and country districts which He 
was not able to visit at once Himself (Mt 10!*-|\). 
But they were not to attempt to teach. Some of 
the wonderful works which Jesus did Himself they 
also were empowered to do; but the announcement 
which they were to make by word of mouth was 
limited to the one formula with which both John 
and Jesus had begun: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand’ (Mt 107). 


In one Gospel mention is made of a mission which seems 
to be supplemental to this. Lk speaks not only of the Twelve 
being sent out, but also of Seventy sent out like the Twelve by 
twos (Lk 101), When we observe that the instructions given 
to them are substantially a repetition of those already given to 
the Twelve, the question lies near at hand whether we have not 
in this incident a mere doublet of the preceding, the number 
seventy (var. lect. seventy-two)representing in current'’symbolism 
the nations of the known world (cf. Gn 10)—being gradually 
substituted in the oral tradition of Gentile Churches for the 
number twelve, which seemed to point specially to Israel. We 
note also that Lk omits the restrictions of Mt 105. But, on the 
other hand, Lk connects with the return of the Seventy a little 
group of sayings (Lk 1018-20) which have every appearance of 
being genuine, and so increase the credibility of the narrative 
which leads up to them. And there is reason to think that one 
at least of the special sources to which Lk had access came-ffom 
just such a quarter as that indicated by the Seventy—not the 
innermost, but the second circle of disciples. He may therefore 
have had historical foundation for his statement. Nor need it 
perhaps mean more than that Jesus did not draw any hard-and- 
fast line at the Twelve, but made use of other disciples near His 
person for the same purpose. 


li. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from 
that of John the Baptist.—We have just seen that 
John, Jesus Himself, and the apostles all opened 
their ministry with the same announcement. They 
also made use of the same rite—baptism. But 
there the resemblance ceased. These were only 
the links which bound the stage of preparation to 
the stage of fulfilment. Looking back upon the 

* Hugo Delff (Gesch. d. Rabbi Jesus v. Nazareth, p. 70 ff.), dis- 


tinguishing between the Apostle John and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, makes the latter a Jew of priestly family. 
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work of John, Jesus pronounced that the least of 
His own disciples was greater than he (Mt 11). 
It was the difference between one who was within 
the range of the Kingdom and one who was without 
it. The work of John was perfectly good and 
appropriate as far as it went. Its character was 
indicated by the ‘ preaching of repentance,’ with 
which it stopped short. In full keeping with this 
was John’s ascetic habit and mode of life. The 
abandonment of this by Jesus was the first outward 
sign of divergence which struck the eye of the 
world (Mk 238-22), Mt 1138|). But the inward 
divergence was far greater. John inherited the old 
idea as to the nature of the Kingdom and of the 
Messiah. While impressed with the necessity of a 
moral reformation as leading up to it, there is 
nothing to show that in other respects John’s 
conception of King and Kingdom differed from that 
of his countrymen. But Jesus came to revolu- 
tionize not only the conception but the mode of 
carrying it out. Hence it was that towards the 
end of his day, with the despondency of one whose 
own work seemed wrecked, and who was himself 
confined in a dungeon, and with the disappoint- 
ment natural to one who saw or heard of but few 
of the signs which he had expected as in process of 
fulfilment, John sent to inquire if Jesus were the 
Messiah indeed, or, in other words, if the great 
hope and the great faith to which he had himself 
given expression had proved delusive. As yet 
Jesus had but in part, and that very covertly, 
declared Himself; it was impossible all at once to 
open the eyes of John to the full mysteries of the 
Kingdom; and therefore Jesus contented Himself 
with appealing from the current idea to one of the 
fundamental passages of ancient prophecy the 
higher authority of which John would recognize 
(Mt 115). At the same time He hinted that 
patience and insight were necessary for a true 
faith ; anything less than this might easily stumble 
(Mt 115). 

ili. Preaching of the Kingdom.—In the mean- 
time the crowds of Galilee, and especially the 
Twelve, enjoyed the privilege which John did 


not. They were having expounded to them in full 
the new doctrine of the Kingdom of God (or of 
heaven). This doctrine is of such far-reaching 


importance, and is so intimately bound up with the 
rest of our Lord’s teaching, that it has seemed best 
to reserve the fuller account of it for separate and 
connected treatment at the end of this section. In 
so doing we are following the example of the First 
Evangelist, who has massed together a body of 
teaching at an early place in his Gospel (Mt 5-7), 
not that it was all spoken on the same occasion, 
but as a specimen of the general tenor of the 
teaching of which it formed part. We have a 
similar example of grouped specimens of teaching 
in Mt 13. It must suffice to add here (a) that the 
main subject of the teaching at this period would 
seem to have been the nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members: such say- 
ings as Mt 77% are more in keeping with the later 
cycle of teaching, and were probably spoken later. 
(6) It must be remembered that the vast majority 
of those who listened to this teaching heard it only 
by fragments. It was like the seed-corn scattered 
in various kinds of ground (Mk 41%): it was not 
to be expected that even under the most favourable 
circumstances it should germinate and bear fruit 
all at once. Clearly, the Twelve themselves did 
not take in its full significance. But it is much 
that they should have remembered so much of it 
as they did, and that when their eyes were more 
fully opened they should have been able to set it 
down so coherently. 

iv. The Messianic Works. — Another marked 
characteristic of this period is the number of mir- 


aculous works of healing, etc., which are attributed 
to it and evidently belong to it. Once more we 
may follow the example of the First Evangelist by 
treating these works, which are so much the subject 
of discussion in modern times, by themselves. We 
assume here the result which we seem to reach in 
the section devoted to them. We assume that the 
miracles are historical ; and we observe only that 
mee bear the general character indicated in the 
reply of Jesus to John the Baptist. They are 
predominantly works of mercy; and they are a 
direct, and as we believe conscious, fulfilment of 
the most authentic of ancient prophecies, as con- 
trasted with the mere signs and wonders for which 
the contemporary Jews were looking. Here, as in 
other things, we note at once (a) that Jesus conde- 
scends to put Himself at the level of those to whom 
He was sent. Miracles were to them the natural 
credentials of any great prophet, and especially of 
the Messiah. Jesus therefore did not refuse to 
work miracles. That He should work them was 
part of the conditions of the humanity which He 
assumed. But (b) though He condescended to 
work miracles, it was only miracles of a certain 
kind. He steadily refused to perform the mere 
wonders which the critics of His claims repeatedly 
challenged Him to perform. In other words, He 
made His miracles almost as much a vehicle of 
instruction as His teaching. Those which He did 
perform fell into their place as the natural accom- 
paniment of one who as in character so novel and 
unexpecteda King was founding sonovel a Kingdom. 

v. Effect on the Populace.—It is a confirmation 
of the view taken above and based on the Fourth 
Gospel,—that the call of the Twelve was preceded 
by a preliminary and more sporadic ministry—that 
from the first day on which the regular ministry 
began it attracted great attention and was at- 
tended by great, if superficial, success among the 
populace of Galilee (Mk 1°-*4). Nor did the suc- 
cess of this first day stand alone; it was frequently 
repeated, and indeed gives the character to the 
whole of this period (Mk 2” 12) 37-20 $2) 41) 524), Lk 
716), Both the miracles and the teaching of Jesus 
made a strong impression. The people were struck 
by the difference between the acts and words of 
Jesus and those of the teachers to whom they were 
accustomed. Acts and words alike implied a 
claim to an authority different in kind from that 
of the most respected of the Rabbis (Mk 17", Mt 
7°5.), The Rabbis interpreted the law as they 
found it; Jesus laid down a new law (Mt 57” 
etc.), and when He spoke, it was with an air of 
command. It must not, however, be supposed that 
Jesus was at once recognized as the Messiah. The 
testimony of the Baptist had reached but few, and 
was by this time generally forgotten. The construc- 
tion put upon the commanding attitude of Jesus 
was that described in Lk 7° ‘A great prophet is 
arisen among us; and God hath visited his people.’ 
Still less can it be supposed that there was any 
adequate recognition of the change whichJesus came 
to work in the current conceptions of religion. 

vi. Effect upon the Pharisees.—The populace 
came to Jesus with simple and credulous minds, 
and they did not resist the impression made upon 
them, though it lacked depth and permanence 
(Mk 4°*||), Our documents are doubtless right in 
representing the first signs of opposition and 
hostility as coming from the religious leaders, the 
scribes and Pharisees. They are also clearly 
right in representing the growth of this opposition 
as gradual. At first Pharisees joined freely in 
social intercourse with Jesus and His disciples, 
and even invited them to their own tables (Lk 7°" 
probably belongs to this early period). They 
could not deny the possibility of a prophet arising, 
and they repeatedly sought to test after their 
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manner whether Jesus were really a prophet sent 
from God or no (Jn 19%, Mt 12% 161 19%, 
Jn 7"), But their suspicions were soon aroused. 
It was evident that the teaching and manner of 
the life of Jesus conflicted greatly with their own. 
There was a freedom and largeness of view about 
it which was foreign to their whole habits of 
thought. (a) In such matters as fasting, the prac- 
tice of Jesus and His disciples was different (Mk 
gist. Mt 616 ete.). Worse than this, Jesus ap- 
pealed expressly to those classes which they 
scrupulously avoided (Mk 2-17 ete.). (6) Not 
only did Jesus direct His ministry especially to 
those whom they regarded as outcast and irre- 
claimable, but He made some direct attacks upon 
themselves. At first these attacks may have been 
slightly disguised (asin Mt 6**:, where the Pharisees 
are not mentioned by name), but they constantly 
increased in directness and severity. (c) One of 
the first topics on which they came into collision 
was in regard to the keeping of the Sabbath. 
Mark has collected a little group of incidents 
bearing upon this (Mk 2?%-3°), the first of which, 
from the mention of the ripe corn, appears, as we 
have seen, to belong to the second year of the 
ministry, but belongs to an early phase in the 
conflict. To the same effect is the incident related 
in Jn 5'™, and Luke contributes another (Lk 13"-!’), 
(@) The Pharisees were also honestly shocked at 
seeing Jesus adopt a tone and assume prerogatives 
which seemed to them to encroach upon the honour 
of God (Mk 25-12)/). 


It is interesting, and throws a favourable light on the docu- 
ments, to note how carefully the distinction is marked between 
(a) the local scribes and Pharisees such as were to be found 
scattered throughout Galilee (Mk 26-|| 16.|| 18. 24 36], Lk 736) ; (b) 
the scribes who came down from Jerusalem (Mk 322), apparently 
emissaries from the hierarchy, like the deputation of Jn 119; and 
(c) the Herodians (Mk 86), the dynastic party of the Herods, 
who with quite different motives acted in alliance with the 
Pharisees. The Herodians are mentioned again in Mk 1213 ||. The 
name is otherwise almost unknown to history, though the party 
is known to have existed. Josephus has of r& “Hpddov gpo- 
vooyres, but not ‘Hpwdsevoi, This isa pure reflexion of the facts 
of the time—facts which soon passed away, and which fiction 
would never have recovered. See, further, art. HERODIANS. 


vii. The Self-Revelation of Jesus. — Although 
Jesus assumed these high prerogatives, and al- 
though, as we have seen, He both spoke and acted 
with an authority which permitted no question, 
He showed a singular reticence in putting forward 
Messianic or Divine claims. It is remarkable that 
from the first those possessed with demons publicly 
confessed Him for what He was; but it is no less 
remarkable that He checked these confessions: 
‘He suffered not the demons to speak, because they 
knew him’ (Mk 1*4|| 3 [Mt 1235]). He imposed a 
like injunction of silence on one healed of leprosy 
(Mk 144||). The farthest point to which Jesus went 
in the way of self-revelation at this early period 
was by taking to Himself the special title ‘Son of 
Man.’ There was probably some precedent for the 
identification of this title with Messiah, but it was 
at least not in common use, and therefore served 
well to cover a claim which was made but in no 
way obtruded. A fuller discussion of the title will 
be found below (p. 622 f). 

This marked reticence of Jesus in regard to His 
own Person is clearly part of a deliberate plan. 
One of its motives was to prevent the rash and 
reckless violence which one who appealed to the 
Messianic expectation was sure to excite (Jn 6"). 
But it was in full keeping with the whole of His 
demeanour and with the special character which 
He gave to His mission. The first evangelist 
rightly sees in this a fulfilment (which we believe 
here as elsewhere to have been conscious and de- 
liberate) of the prophecy Is 42!° ‘My servant... 
shall not strive, nor ery aloud ; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the streets,’ etc. 
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It is impossible for us to think of the Jesus por- 
trayed in the Gospels as forcing His claims upon 
the attention of the world. He rather let them 
sink gently into the minds of His disciples until 
they won an assent which was not only free and 
spontaneous, but also more intelligent than it could 
have been if enforced simply by authority. But, 
apart from this, it was essential to the development 
of His mission that the teaching of the Kingdom 
should precede, and precede by a sufficient interval, 
the public self-manifestation and offer of the King. 
The first thing to be done was to change the char- 
acter and revolutionize the moral conceptions of 
men. This was to be the work of quiet teaching. 
The hour for the Leader to come forward was the 
hour when teaching was to give place to action. 
Hence it was well that at first and for some time 
to come the King should remain, as it were, in the 
background, until the preparation for His assuming 
His kingship was complete. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) Its Relation to the Teaching of the Baptist 
and to that of the Scribes.—We have seen that Jesus 
began by taking up not only the announcement 
of the Baptist that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, but also his call to reformation of life and 
the rite of baptism by which that call was im- 
pressed upon the conscience. We are also expressly 
told that the call to repentance was part of the 
apostolic commission (Mk 6%). And we find it no 
less insisted upon after the resurrection (Lk 24*, 
Ac 288 319 531 1118 1730 2022 2629), 

This is clear proof of the continuity which bound 
together the teaching of Jesus with that of the 
Baptist. The starting-point of both was the same. 
And yet this starting-point was very soon left 
behind. The heads of the Baptist’s teaching are 
soon told; the teaching of Jesus expands and 
ramifies in a thousand directions. It is like pass- 
ing from the narrow cleft of the Jordan to a 
Pisgah-view over the whole Land of Promise. 

Although it was permitted to the Baptist to 
prepare the way for the teaching of Jesus, so far 
as even to enunciate its opening lesson, the place 
of the Baptist is quietly assigned to him; and it 
is a place outside the threshold of the Kingdom: 
‘He that is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he’ (Mt 11?"|)). 

If Christ thus drew a line between His own 
teaching and that of John, still more marked was 
the difference between it and other contemporary 
teaching. John was at least a prophet, and spoke 
with the full authority of a prophet (Mt 11% 38), 
The scribes had no original authority at all; they 
did but interpret a law which they had not made. 
Jesus spoke with an authority not only above that 
of the scribes (Mk 1??|)), but higher still than that 
of John. He is the legislator of a new law (Mt 
5” ete.), the founder of that Kingdom which John 
did not enter. 

(2) Its Universal Range.—With this commanding 
character of the teaching of Jesus there goes a 
corresponding width of outlook. We began witha 
rapid survey of the state of parties and opinions 
in Palestineat the time of Christ. But the object 
of this survey was not to explain the teaching of 
Jesus by affiliating it to any existing school. It 
was remarked of Him that He had had no regular 
training (Jn 7%). He was not a Pharisee, not a 
Sadducee, not an Essene, not an Apocalyptist. 
The direct affinities of the teaching of Jesus were 
with nothing so transitory and local, but rather 
with that which was most central in OT. We 
might call it the distilled essence of OT: that 
essence first clarified and then greatly enlarged, 
the drop became a crystal sphere. 
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Weare speaking, of course, of the substance, and 
of the main part of the substance, of the teaching 
of Jesus. The mere fact that it was conditioned 
by time and space involved that it should be 
addressed to a given generation in a language 
which it understood. Nor was it wholly without 
definite and particular applications — sidelights, 
so to speak, upon that space in history within 
which it falls. Bat history itself has shown that 
in the main it transcends all these conditions, and 
is as fresh at the end of eighteen centuries as when 
first it was delivered. 

(8) Its Method.—This wonderful adaptability in 
the teaching of Jesus is accounted for in part by 
its extreme simplicity. If it had been a doctrine 
of the schools, something of the fashion of the 
schools would have adhered to it. But, as it was, 
it was addressed chiefly to the common people— 
sometimes to congregations in synagogues, some- 
times to the chance company collected in private 
houses, more often still to casual gatherings in the 
open air. 

And the language in which the teaching was 
couched was such as to appeal most directly to 
audiences like these. As a rule it takes hold of 
the simplest elements in our common humanity, 
‘das allgemein Menschliche.’ The trivial incidents 
of everyday life are made to yield their lessons : 
the sower scattering his seed, the housewife baking 
her cakes or sweeping the house to find a lost piece 
of money, the shepherd collecting his sheep, the 
fishermen drawing in their net. Sometimes the 
story which forms the vehicle for the teaching 
takes a higher flight: it deals with landed pro- 
prietors, and banquets, and kings with their sub- 
jects. But even then there seems to be a certain 
deliberate simplification. The kings, for instance, 
are those of the popular tale rather than as the 
courtier would paint them. 

(4) The Parables. —We have been naturally 
drawn into describing that which is most char- 
acteristic in the outward form of the teaching of 
Jesus—His parables. The Greek word zapaBod% 
is used in NT in‘a wider sense than that in which 
we are in the habit of using it. In Lk 4% it= 
‘proverb.’ In Mt 15% (comp. with vv. 16) it= 
‘maxim,’ a condensed moral truth, whether couched 
in figurative language or not. It covers as well 
brief aphoristic sayings (e.g. Mk 3% 13° ||, Lk 5% 
6») as longer discourses in which there is a real 
‘comparison.’ But these latter are the ‘parables’ 
in our modern acceptation of the term: they are 
scenes or short stories taken from nature or from 
common life, which present in a picturesque and 
vivid way some leading thought or principle which 
is capable of being transferred to the higher 
spiritual life of man. The ‘parable’ in a some- 
what similar sense to this had been employed in 
OT and by the Rabbis, but it had never before 
been employed with so high a purpose, on so large 
a scale, or with such varied application and unfail- 
ing perfection of form. 

e may say that the parables of Jesus are of 
two kinds. In some the element of ‘comparison’ 
is more prominent. In these the parable moves 
as it were in two planes—one that of the scene or 
story which is made the vehicle for the lesson, and 
the other that of the higher truth which it is 
sought to convey; the essence of the parable lies 
in the parallelism. In the other kind there is 
no parallelism, but the scene or the story is Just a 
typical example of the broader principle which it 
is intended to illustrate. The parables in Mt 13, 
Mk 4 all belong to the one class, several of those 
in the later chaps. of St. Luke (the Good Samari- 
tan, the Rich Fool, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Pharisee and the Publican) belong rather to 


the other. 


There is a group of sayings in the Fourth Gospel 
to which is given the name apouula rather than 
mapaBory (Jn 10°, cf. 167-9), though the latter term 
would not have been inappropriate, in which Jesus 
uses the method of comparison to bring out leading 
features in His own character and person. In this 
way He speaks of Himself as the Good Shepherd, 
the Door of the sheep, the Vine, the Light of the 
World. These sayings form a class by themselves, 
and. from the peculiar way in which they are 
worked out—the metaphor and the object explained 
by the metaphor being not kept apart but blended 
and fused together—are commonly classed under 
the head of ‘allegory’ rather than ‘parable.’ This 
is another instance in which we draw distinctions 
Boers the Greek of the NT would not have drawn 
them. 

(5) Interpretation of the Parables.—To this day 
there is some difference of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of the parables. The Patristic writers 
as a rule (though with some exceptions) allow 
themselves great latitude of interpretation. Any 
pout of resemblance to any detail of the parable, 

owever subordinate, justifies in their eyes a direct 
application of that detail. A familiar instance is 
the identification of the ‘two pence,’ which the 
Good Samaritan gives to the host, with the two 
Sacraments. An opposite modern school would 
restrict the application to the leading idea which 
the parable expresses. It is, however, fair to 
remember that the parables are meant to illustrate 
the laws of God’s dealings with men; and as the 
same law is capable of many particular applications, 
all such applications may be said with equal right 
to be included in the parable. For instance, the 
parable of the Two Sons may be as true for in- 
dividuals or for classes as it is for nations or 
groups of nations. The parable of the Great 
Banquet to which the invited guests do not come, 
and which is then thrown open to others who 
were not invited, no doubt points directly to the 
first reception of the gospel, but it is equally 
appropriate to every case where religious privilege 
is found to give no advantage, and the absence of 
religious privilege proves no insuperable hindrance. 
Any such range of application is legitimate and 
interesting ; nor does the aptmess of the lesson to 
one set of incidents make it any less apt to others 
where a like principle is at work. Every parable 
has its ea idea, and whatever can be related 
to that idea may be fairly brought within its scope. 
To press mere coincidences with the picturesque 
accessories of a parable may be permissible as 
rhetoric, but can have no higher value. 

(6) The Purpose of Teaching by Parables.—lf we 
had before us only the fact of parabolic teaching, 
with the parables as they have come down to us 
and the actual psychological effect which they are 
seen to exercise, we should probably not hesitate 
as,to the reason which we assigned for them. The 
parabolic form is, as it were, a barb to the arrow 
which carries home truth to the mind. The ex- 
treme beauty of this mode of teaching, handled as 
it is, has been universally acknowledged. If 
simplicity is an element in beauty, we have it 
here to perfection. But when simplicity is united 
to profundity, and to a profundity which comes 
from the touching of elemental chords of human 
feeling,—a touching so delicate, so sure, and so 
self-restrained, which reminds us of the finest 
Greek art with an added spiritual intensity which 
in that art was the one thing wanting,—we have 
indeed a product such as the world has never seen 
and will not see again. We seem to be placed for 
the moment at the very centre of things: on the 
one hand there is laid bare before us the human 
heart as it really is or ought to be, with all its 
perversities and affectations stripped away ; and op 
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the other hand we seem to be admitted to the 
secret council-chamber of the Most High, and to 
have revealed to us the plan by which He governs 
the world, the threads in all the tangled skein of 
being. No wonder that the parables have exercised 
such an attractive power, not over any one class or 
race of men, but over humanity wherever it is 
found. : 

Then the nature of the parable, at once presenting 
a picture to the mind and provoking to the search 
for a hidden meaning or application beneath it, 
would seem to be exactly suited to the pedagogic 
method of Jesus, which always calls for some respon- 
sive effort on the part of man, and which prefers to 
produce its effects not all at once, but rather with 
a certain suspense and delay, so that the good seed 
may have time to germinate and strike its roots 
more deeply into the soil. 

This natural action of the method of teaching 
by parables seems so obvious that we might well 
be content not to seek any further. But when we 
turn to the Gospels, we find there stated a motive 
for the adoption of this method of teaching which 
is wholly different, and it must be confessed at first 
sight somewhat paradoxical. All three Synoptists 
agree in applying to teaching by parables the 
half-denunciatory passage Is 6°"; they would 
make its immediate object not so much to reveal 
truth as to conceal it—at least to conceal it for 
the moment from one class while it is revealed to 
another, and its ulterior object to aggravate the 
guilt of those from whom it is concealed. And, 
what is still more remarkable, all three Synoptists 
ascribe the use of this quotation to our Lord Him- 
self, as though it really expressed, not merely the 
result of His chosen method of teaching, but its 
deliberate purpose. What are we to make of 
this?) One group of critics would roundly deny 
that the words were ever used in this‘manner by 
our Lord. Jiilicher (¢.g.) takes his stand on Mk 
4% ‘with many such parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were able to hear it,’ which 
would seem to make the method a tender con- 
cession to slowness of apprehension rather than a 
means of aggravating it. But, on the other hand, 
we observe that the quotation is attributed to our 
Lord in what must have been the common original 
of all three Gospels, 7.c. in one of our best and 
oldest sources. And while such passages as Jn 
12°°-41 (where the same quotation is applied by the 
evangelist) and Ac 28-27 (where it is applied by 
St. Paul) would show that it was part of the 
common property of the apostolic age, the fact 
that it was so would be still more intelligible if 
the example had been set by our Lord Himself. 
Nor would it be less but rather more appropriate 
as coming from Him, if we regard it as summing 
up in a broad way what He felt was and must be 
for many of those among whom He moved the 
final outcome of His mission. The lesson is very 
similar to that of Jn 124-4, The Son of Man 
does not need to pass judgment on those who 
reject Him. His word judges them by an auto- 
matic process. That which is meant for their life 
becomes to them an occasion of falling, when from 
indolence or self-will it makes no impression upon 
them. This was the actual course of things; it 
was a course rendered inevitable by the laws which 
God had laid down, and which in that sense might 
be regarded as designed by Him. And inasmuch 
as the Son associates Himself with the providential 
action of the Father, it might be also spoken of as 
part of His own design. It is so, however, rather 
in the remoter degree in which, allowing for the 
contrariant action of human wills, whatever is is 
also ordained, than as directly purposed before the 
appeal has been made and rejected. It belongs 
to that department of providential action which 


is not primary and due to immediate Divine 
initiative, but secondary or contingent upon 
human failure. : A 

There is then perhaps sufficient reason to think 
that the words may after all have been spoken, 
much as we have them, by our Lord. But grant- 
ing this, we should still not be forbidden to 
surmise that they are somewhat out of place. 
Standing where they do they come to us with a 
shock of strange severity, which would be mitigated 
if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occur in St. John. The transference may have 
been due to the position which the original passage 
occupies in Isaiah, where it also serves as a sort of 
programme of the prophet’s mission. There, too, 
the arrangement may conceivably represent the 
actual historical order, but it may also ee eee 
the result of later experience, which for didactic 
effect is placed at the beginning of the career rather 
than at the end. 

b. Contents of the Teaching.—There are five 
distinctive and characteristic topics in the teaching 
of Jesus— 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God. 

(8) The Subjects or Members of the Kingdom. 

(4) The Messiah. 

(5) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

With that simplicity which we have seen to be 
so marked a feature in His teaching, Jesus selects 
two of the most familiar of all relations to be the 
types round which He groups His teaching in 
regard to God and man—the family and the or- 
ganized state; God stands to man in the relation 
at once of Father and of King. These two types 
by no means exclude each other, but each helps to 
complete the idea derived from the other without 
which it might be one-sided. At the same time, 
in different connexions, first one and then the 
other becomes more prominent. Thus, when stress 
is laid upon the Divine attributes, God appears 
chiefly in the character of Father ; when attention 
is turned to the complex relations of men to Him 
and to one another, they are more commonly re- 
garded under the figure of a Kingdom. 

(1) The Fatherhood of God.—It has just been said 
that the doctrine that God is Father by no means 
excludes the doctrine that He is also King. This 
idea, too, is repeatedly put forward (Mt 5*° 18% 292 
etc.). The title ‘King’ brings out what in modern 
language we are accustomed to call the ‘tran- 
scendence’ of God. But the recognition of this 
was, as we saw (p. 606% swp.), a strong point in the 
contemporary Judaism, and therefore it needed no 
special emphasis. It was otherwise with the idea 
of Fatherhood. 

Not that this idea was unknown to the pagan 
religions, and still less to the religion of Israel. 
From Homer onwards Zeus had borne the name 
‘ Father of gods and men.’ But this was a super- 
ficial idea : it meant little more than ‘ originator.’ 
This sense also appears in the older Jewish litera- 
ture, but with further connotations added to it. 
God is more particularly the Father of His people 
Israel (cf. Dt 14? 32%, Jer 31° 31% °), in a yet deeper 
sense of the righteous in Israel (Is 6315), and, though 
not with the same wealth of meaning, of the indi- 
vidual (Mal 2}, Sir 231 4), 

It is the tenderest side of the teaching of OT 
(Ps 103") which is now taken up and developed. 
It becomes indeed the corner-stone of the NT 
teaching about God. The name ‘ Father’ becomes 
in NT what the name Jehovah (Jahveh) was in 
OT, the fullest embodiment of revelation. If it 
1s prominent in the apostolic writings, this is 
traceable ultimately to the teaching of Jesus 
(cf. Ro 8% and comms.). The title belongs 
primarily to Jesus Himself as ‘the Son’ (é Ilarip 
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Hov, esp. Mt 117). Through Him it descends 
to His followers (6 Tarhp tuav, 6 Iarip cov, Mt 
516. 45. 48 Gls 4. 6. 8. 9. 14. 15 etc. ). But the love of God 
as Father extends beyond these limits even to 
‘the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6%, Mt 5%). The 
presentation of God as Father culminates in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Older concep- 
tions of God find their counterpart in the Elder 
Brother of this parable (Lk 15% contrasted with 
v.”), The application which is thus made of the 
Fatherhood of God invests the teaching of Jesus 
with wonderful tenderness and beauty (Mt 6” 742 
1022350 sks 1922\ete:): 

(2) The Kingdom of God.—li the conception of 
God as Father does not exclude His majesty as 
King, no more does the conception of His King- 
dom exclude that of children gathered together in 
His family. Still, the leading term to denote those 
active relations of God with man, with which the 
mission of Jesus is specially connected, is 7 Bactela 
Tod Geod or T&y ovpaver. 

The use of these terms suggests a number of 
questions which are still much debated. (i.) Were 
both names originally used? Or if one is to be 
preferred, which? (ii.) What is the meaning of 
the phrase? Does Baci\ela=‘ kingdom’ or ‘reign’? 
(iii.) When we have determined this, with what 
order of ideas is the phrase to be associated ? With 
the later Judaism? or with the teaching of the 
prophets? Or does it belong to the more novel 
element in the teaching of our Lord? (iv.) Is the 
Kingdom merely conceived cf from the side of 
man or from the side of God? Is it something 
which man works out or which is bestowed upon 
him? (y.) Is it present or future? Was it in 
course of realization during the lifetime of Jesus 
Himself, or is it mainly eschatological? (vi.) Is it 
inward or outward? A moral reformation or the 
founding of a society? (vii.) Was the conception 
as at first framed national or universal ? 

These questions are put as alternatives. And 
they are usually so regarded. But it may be well 
to say at once that in almost every case there 
seems to be real evidence for both sides of the 
proposition ; so that the inference is that the con- 
ception to which they relate was in fact many- 
sided, and included within itself a number of 
different naances, all more or less valid. And the 
reason for this appears to be, that our Lord took 
up a conception which He found already existing, 
and, although He definitely discarded certain 
aspects of it, left others as they were, some with 
and some without a more express sanction, while 
He added new ones. ‘The centre or focus of the 
idea is thus gradually shifted ; and while parts of it 
belong to so much of the older current conception 
as was not explicitly repealed, other parts of it are 
a direct expression of the new spirit introduced 
into it. The one element definitely expelled was 
that which associated the inauguration of the 
Kingdom with political violence and revolution. 

(i.) The Name. — It is well known that the 
phrase 7 Bacirela r&v_ ovpavav for % Bac. Tr. deod 
is a peculiarity of the First Gospel (where it occurs 
thirty-two times), and that it receives no sanction 
from the other Synoptics. Neither can Jn 3°, where 
the reading is distinctly Western, be quoted in 
support of it. Hence some have thought that 
it was a coinage of Mt. It occurs, however, also in 
Ev. sec. Heb. (Handmann, p. 89); and the fact 
that Bac. 7. 6. is found in Mt 12 215! 8 would go 
to show that the evangelist had no real objection 
to that form, while the corresponding phrase rdrnp 
6 év Tols odpavois though it disappears from Lk 11? is 
verified by Mk 11%. Moreover, we know that 
‘heaven’ was a common metonymy for ‘God’ in 
the language of the time (cf. also Mk 10”, Lk 10° 
125), and that the particular phrase ‘kingdom of 


heaven’ (though not exactly in the sense usually 
assigned to it; see below under ii.) occurs re- 
peatedly in the Talmud. It seems, therefore, on 
the whole probable that both forms were used by 
our Lord Himself. In any case they may be re- 
garded as equivalents. 

(ii.) Meaning.—The phrase in both its forms is 
ambiguous: it may mean either ‘kingdom’ or 
‘reign,’ ‘sovereignty,’ ‘rule’ of heaven, or of 
God. It appears that in the Talmud the latter 
signification is the more common (Schiirer, VT 
Zeitgesch.® ii. 539n. [Eng. tr. Il. ii. 171]; Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, ete. i. 267f.). And though 
the former is that more usually adopted by com- 
mentators, there seems to be no reason why 
recourse should not be had to the latter where it is 
more natural (as, e.g. in Lk 17°71). The phrase 
covers both senses, and the one will frequently be 
found to shade off into the other. The best defini- 
tion known to the writer is one given incidentally 
by Dr. Hort (Life and Letters, ii. 273), ‘the world 
of invisible laws by which God is ruling and bless- 
ing His creatures.’ This is the most fundamental 
meaning; all others are secondary. The ‘laws’ 
in question are ‘a world,’ inasmuch as they have a 
connexion and coherence of their own ; they form a 
system, a cosmos within the cosmos; they come 
direct from ‘ heaven,’ or from God; and they are 
‘invisible’ in their origin, though they may work 
their way to visibility. 

(ili.) Associations.—The sense just assigned was 
that which was most fundamental in the thought of 
Jesus. Itwas that which Hesaw ought to be the true 
sense, however much it might be missed by His con- 
temporaries. It was deeper and subtler than the 
conception of Psalmist and Prophet, even than 
the bright and exhilarating picture of Ps 1451-3, 
because it was compatible with any kind of social 
condition, and because it did not turn mainly on 
the majestic exercise of power. And if this was 
true of the later and more developed conception, 
much more was it true of the earlier notion of the 
theocracy, which was simply that of the Israelite 
State with a Prophet or Judge at the head instead 
of a King (1 8 127”). The contemporaries of 
Jesus when they spoke of the ‘Kingdom of God’ 
thought chiefly of an empire contrasted with the 
great world-empires, more particularly the Roman, 
which galled them at the moment. And the two 
features which caught their imagination most 
were the throwing off of the hated yoke and the 
transference of supremacy from the heathen to 
Israel. This was to be brought about by a catas- 
trophe which was to close the existing order of 
things, and which therefore took a shape that was 
eschatological. 

This eschatological and catastrophic side Jesus 
did not repudiate, though He gave a different turn 
to it, but the essence of His conception was inde- 
pendent of all convulsions. The simplest para- 
phrase for ‘the Kingdom of God’ is the clause 
which follows the petition for the coming of the 
Kingdom in the Lord’s Prayer : ‘Thy will be done 
on earth, asitis in heaven.’ The only difference is 
that the Prayer perhaps hints rather more at the 
co-operation of human wills. This is not excluded 
in the idea of the Kingdom, which is, however, 
primarily the working out of the Will of God by 
God Himself. 

(iv.) The Nature of the Kingdom: how far Super- 
natural? —The very name of the Kingdom ‘of 
heaven or of God’ implies that it has its origin in 
the world above. It ‘comes’ (épxec@ar, Mt 62°, 
Mk 91, Lk 112 17%; éyyigew, Mt 3? 47 107 ete. ; 
e0dvew, Mt 12%8=Lk 11”); it is ‘given’ (Mt 21*) 
and ‘received’ (Mk 10%=Lk 18") ; itis ‘ prepared’ 
by God (Mt 25%) ; it is ‘inherited’ (7d.), and men 
‘enter into’ it (Mt 5% 19%, Jn 3°); it is an object 
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of ‘search’ (Mt 6%=Lk 12%!, Mt 13%). All this | 
means that it is not built up by the labour of man, 
it is not a product of development from below, but 
‘of the creative activity of God’ (Liitgert, Heich 
Gottes, p. 26). It is a gift bestowed, not some- 
thing to be done, but something to be enjoyed 
(‘Nie eine Aufgabe, wohl aber eine Gabe,’ Holtz- 
mann, NT Th. p. 202, partly after Liitgert). It 
is a prize, the highest of all prizes (Mt 134°), 
corresponding to the swmmum bonum of pagan 
philosophy. ; 

This part of the conception has a considerable 
range, according as the context points to the 
popular view of the Messianic Kingdom as im- 
plying outward conditions of splendour, abund- 
ance, and enjoyment, or as it points to what we 
have called the inner thought of Jesus, the in- 
visible laws of God’s working, taken into and 
welcomed by the individual soul, asin the parables 
of the Pearl and the Treasure in the Field. 

These parables show that there is a place, 
though a subordinate place, left for human effort, 
the co-operation of the human will with the Divine. 
The process of ‘seeking’ implies both effort and 
renunciation. There must be a concentrating of 
the powers of the soul upon the Will of God, if 
that Will is to be really done; but where it is done 
it brings its own exceeding great reward (Lk 6%). 

From this point of view it may be said, with 
Holtzmann (NT Th. i. 202-207), that the negative 
side of the conception is the Forgiveness of Sins 
as the first condition of entrance into the King- 
dom, and that the positive side of it is the active 
practice of Righteousness with the peace and con- 
tentment which that practice brings. 

(v.) Present or Future ?—There can be no real 
question that the Kingdom is presented in both 
lights as present and as future. Strictly speaking, 
the future is divided, and the notes of time are 
threefold—present, near future, and more distant 
future. Take, for instance, the following passages : 
Mt 12% (=Lk 11”) ‘If I by the Spirit of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come 
(€pOacevy) upon you’; Mk 1%(=Mt 4”) ‘The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand’ 
(Wyyexev) ; Mk 91|| ‘There be some here . . . which 
shall in nowise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come (é\n\vOviav) with power.’ 
The only one of these passages about which there 
can be any doubt is the second (see above, p. 610), 
and even that belongs to the common groundwork 
of the Synoptic tradition, and it is supported by 
Mt 107. If the latest of these dates still falls 
within the lifetime of the then generation, there 
is a group of parables (the Mustard Seed, the 
Wheat and Tares, the Drag-net) which would seem 
at once to bring the Kingdom into the present, 
and to postpone its consummation. 

These apparent inconsistencies are probably to 
be explained in the same way as others which we 
meet with. The future coming, the more or less 
distant coming, of which the Son Himself does 
not know the day or the hour, is the eschatological 
coming of the current expectation, which, if we 
follow our authorities, we must believe that Jesus 
also shared. There was, however, a certain am- 
biguity even in this expectation as popularly held : 
it was not clear exactly in what relation of time 
the coming of the Messiah and the establishment 
of His Kingdom stood to the end of all things. 
And this ambiguity was necessarily heightened 
by the peculiar nature of the coming of Christ, 
and the conviction which gradually forced itself 
upon the minds of the disciples that there must 
needs be a double Coming,—one in shame, the other 
in triumph; one therefore which for them was 
past, and another still in the future. 

But, apart from all this, it will be apparent that 


the more distinctive conception of the Kingdom as 
the ‘world of invisible laws’ by which God works 
is not subject to the same limitations of time. In 
this sense it embraces the whole providential 
scheme of things from the beginning ; though, as 
we have said, it is really a cosmos within the 
cosmos, and it has its culminating periods and 
moments, such as was above all that which dates 
from the Incarnation. The most characteristic 
expression of this aspect of the Kingdom would be 
the parables of the Leaven and of the Seed grow- 
ing secretly. : 

(vi.) Inward or Outward ?—A like conclusion 
holds good for the question which we have next to 
ask ourselves: Are we to think of the Kingdom of 
God as visible or as invisible? Is it an influence, 
a force or collection of forces, or is it an institu- 
tion? We are familiar with the very common and 
often quite superficial identification of the King- 
dom with the Church. Is this justified? Many 
recent writers answer this question emphatically, 
No (list with reff. in Holtzmann, NT Th. i. 208). 
And it is true that there are certain passages by 
which it seems to be excluded. 

Conspicuous among these are the verses Lk 1729-21 Obx tpyeracs 
4B. tO. perce waparnphoens. 0002 Epovcry, "1d0d ade, H Exes. iD 0D 
yep 4 B. +t. 0. ivros tuay tor. A majority of leading German 
scholars, including Schtirer (Die Predigt. J. C. p. 18) and Holtz- 
mann (with a slight modification, ‘in your reach’), take the 
last words as meaning ‘in your midst,’ the main ground being 
that they are addressed to the Pharisees. But Field seems to 
have shown (O¢. Norv. ad. loc.) that this interpretation is 


lexically untenable (‘no sound example’), and that the better 
rendering is in animis vestris. 


But, on the other hand, parables like the Wheat 
and the Tares and the Drag-net are most naturally 
explained of a visible community ; and there can 
be no doubt that the popular expectation was of a 
visible kingdom, such as that in which the sons of 
Zebedee sought for a chief place. 

If we keep to the clue which we have hitherto 
followed, the facts will be sufficiently clear. The 
Kingdom in its highest and most Christian sense 
is the working of ‘invisible laws’ which penetrate 
below the surface and are gradually progressive 
and expansive in their operation. But in this as 
in other cases spiritual forces take to themselves 
an outward form; they are enshrined in a vessel 
of clay, finer or coarser as the case may be, not 
only in men as individuals but in men as a com- 
munity or communities. The society then be- 
comes at once a vehicle and instrument of the 
forces by which it is animated, not a perfect 
vehicle or a perfect instrument,—a field of wheat 
mingled with tares, a net containing bad fish as 
well as good,—but analogous to those other visible 
institutions by which God accomplishes His 
gracious purposes amongst men. 

(vil.) National or Universal ?—The same prin- 
ciple holds good throughout the whole of this 
analysis of the idea of the Kingdom. The aptest 
figure to express it is that of growth. It is a 
germ, secretly and silently insinuated, and secrethy 
and silently working until it puts forth frst 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. It is a mistake to cut a section of that which 
is thus ceasglessly expanding, and to label it with 
a name which might be true at one particular 
moment but would not be true at the next. The 
Kingdom of God is not the theocracy of the OT, 
nor the eschatological Kingdom of the Apocalypses, 
nor the Christian Church of the present day, or of 
the Middle Ages, or of the Fathers. These are 
phases through which it passes; but it outerows 
one after the other. For this reason, because He 
foresaw this inevitable and continuous growth, the 
chief Founder and permanent Vicegerent of the 
Kingdom showed Himself, as we might think, in- 
different to the precise degree of extension which 
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it was to receive during His life on earth ; He was 
content to say that He ‘was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the:house of Israel’ (Mt 15%), though 
within a generation His gospel was about to be 
carried to the ends of the then known earth. It 
was enough that the seed was planted—planted in 
a soil suited to it, and under conditions that 
ensured its full vitality, ‘like a tree by the streams 
of water, that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 
whose leaf also doth not wither.’ It is character- 
istic of God’s processes that there is no hurry or 
impatience about them; the Master was not so 
anxious to reap immediate fruit as the disciple 
(Ro 1), and therefore He calmly left it to His 
followers to see ‘greater things’ than He saw 
Himself (Jn 142); but these ‘ greater things’ are 
none the less virtually His own. 

(3) The Members of the Kingdom.—As the ‘Reign 
of God,’ the Bacrdela rod Oeod denotes certain Divine 
forces or laws which are at work in the world; 
as the Kingdom of God it was at most stages a 
society, but at all stages a definite sphere or area, 
into which men might enter, and, by entering, 
become partakers of the same Divine forces or 
subject to the same Divine laws. It was therefore 
a matter of much moment what were the condi- 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom, and what 
was the character impressed upon its members. 
The two things run into each other, because it was 
required of those who entered that they should 
possess at least the germs of the character to be 
developed in them. 

(i.) Conditions of Entrance.—These are clearly 
laid down: ‘Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven’ (Mt 18%). There was to bea definite 
change of mind, a break with the sinful past. 
This was to be ratified by submission to the rite of 
baptism, which, in the discourse with Nicodemus, 
is described as a new birth of ‘ water and Spirit’ (Jn 
3°). The entrance into the Kingdom is something 
more than a deliberate act of the man himself, 
it is a self-surrender to Divine influences. The 
response on the part of God is forgiveness, which 
is the permanent concomitant of baptism, not only 
that of J ohn, but also that in the name of Christ 
(Mk 14 ||, comp. with Ac 2°8, Lk 24% etc.). 

(ii.) The Character of the Members.—The typical 
character of the members of the Kingdom is that 
of a ‘little child,’ in which the prominent features 
are innocence, simplicity of aim, absence of self- 
assertion, trustfulness, and openness to influences 
from above. A sketch of such a character is given 
in the Beatitudes (Mt 5*°; the || in Lk 6”-*6 refers 
rather to conditions or circumstances suited to the 
character). The Christian ideal here depicted 
stands out in marked contrast to most other ideals 
of what is admirable in man. The qualities com- 
mended (‘poor in spirit’—where the Matthzan 
gloss is in any case right in sense,—‘ meek,’ ‘ merci- 
ful,’ ‘ pure in heart,’ ‘ peacemakers’) are all of the 
gentle, submissive, retiring order. And this is 
fully borne out by other sayings, the cheek turned 
to the smiter, the litigant forestalled, the requisi- 
tion of labour offered freely, and even doubled 
(Mt 538-41 ||), enemies to be loved, persecutors to be 

rayed for (ib. vv.**“4), the sword to be sheathed 
(Mt 26%), the duties of charity strongly inculcated 
(Lk 10%-87), the duty of forgiveness of injuries 
(Mt 187#-), service greater than authority (Lk 
9975f.), And it is noticeable that the same type of 
character is praised by St. Paul (Ro 12” ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’ ; ef. 
ch. 13). The whole duty of man is summed up in 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour (again cf. 
Ro 1382). We observe, too, that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is almost confined to that side of 
ethics which touches upon religion. Allusions to 


civic and industrial duties are very few, and those 
negative rather than positive (Mt 18°? 227! = Ro 137). 

(liil.) Paradoxes of Christianity.—It is only 
natural that these features in the teaching of 
Christ should be taken hold of and made a charge 
against Christianity, as they have been from 
Suetonius onwards (Domit. 15, ‘contemptissimee- 
inertize,’ of Flavius Clemens, probably as a Chris- 


tian; ef. Tertull. Apol. 42, ‘infructuosi in negotiis 


dicimur’). And it may be doubted whether even 
yet the full intention of our Lord has been 
fathomed, and the exact place of the specifically 
Christian ideal in relation to civic and social duties 
ascertained. The following suggestions may he 
offered. 

The precepts in question were probably addressed 
in the first instance, not to promiscuous multi- 
tudes, but to the disciples. If certain passages (as 
Mt 5!) may be quoted to the contrary, it should be 
remembered that these introductory notes as to 
the circumstances under which discourses were 
spoken are among the least ‘trustworthy parts of 
the Gospel tradition, and are often nothing more 
than vague conjectures of the evangelists. The 
type of character described bears on its face the 
marks of being intended for the little community 
of Christians (cf. Latham, Pastor Pastorwm, p. 253). 

As such we can see that it had a very special 
appropriateness. It was not an accident that 
Christianity is the religion of the Crucified. The 
Cross is but the culminating expression of a spirit 
which was characteristic of it throughout. Its 
peculiar note is Victory through Suffering. An 
idea like that of Islam, making its way by the 
sword, was abhorrent to it from the first. Jesus 
came to be the Messiah of the Jews, but the narra- 
tives of the Temptation teach us that, from the 
very beginning of His career, He stripped off from 
His conception of Messiahship all that was political, 
all thought of propagating His claims by force. 
A new mode of propagating religion was deliber- 
ately chosen, and carried through with uncom- 
promising thoroughness. The disciple was not 
above his Master; and the example which Jesus 
set in founding His faith by dying for it, was an 
example which His disciples were called upon to 
follow into all its logical consequences. Chris- 
tianity, the true Christianity, carries no arms; it 
wins its way by lowly service, by patience, by 
self-sacrifice. 

History shows that there are no instruments of 
religious propaganda comparable to these. It also 
shows that the type of character connected with 
them is of the very highest attractiveness and 
beauty. Is ita complete type, a type to which we 
can apply the Kantian maxim, ‘So act as if your 
action was to be a law for all human beings’? 
This would seem to be more than we ought to say. 
It is not clear that the Christian type would be 
what it is if it were not built upon, and if it did 
not presuppose, a certain structure of society, to 
which other motives had contributed. The ethical 
ideal of Christianity is the ideal of a Church. It 
does not follow that it is also the ideal of the 
State. If we are to say the truth, we must admit 
that parts of it would become impracticable if they 
were transferred from the individual standing 
alone to governments or individuals representing 
society. ‘Tt could not be intended that the officers 
of the law should turn the cheek to the criminal. 
The apostles were to bear no sword, but the judge 
‘beareth not the sword in vain.’ ca: 

May we not say that the functions of Christian 
morals—specifically Christian morals—are these? 
(1) At their first institution to form a vehicle, the 
only possible vehicle, for the Christian religion. 
So far as Christianity has taken a real and genuine 
hold upon society, it is through these means and 
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no others. Other things may have commended it 
for a time, but no trust can be placed in them. 
(2) The Christian motive acting in the midst of 
other motives gradually leavens and modifies 
them, imparting to them something which they 
had not before. If we look round us at the prin- 
ciples which at this moment regulate the action of 
States, in their external or international relations 
as well as those which are internal, we shall see that 
if these principles are not wholly Christian, they 
are also not pagan. They havea certain coherence, 
and they mark a very conspicuous advance as 
compared with the principles of the ancient world. 
Christianity has shown a power of modifying what 
it does not altogether supplant. The world even 
outside Christianity is still God’s world. It is a 
world of which the essential characteristic is that 
it is progressive ; and it may conduce most to this 
progress that it should be brought under the 
influence of the Christian precept, not pure but in 
dilution. And (3) may we not draw from this the 
augury that in the end, at some time which we 
cannot see, the social structure may be still more 
fully recast, under the influence of Christianity : 
‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more’? We can 
conceive a condition of things in which the Church 
became coextensive with the State, and in which 
religion penetrated the body politic in a sense in 
which it has never done so yet. When that time 
came, conduct which now would be only quixotic 
might be rational, and required by the public 
conscience. 

When the verse Mt 5” ‘ Give to him that asketh 
thee,’ etc., is criticized from the point of view of 
modern political economy, the mistake is in apply- 
ing a standard which is out of place. In those 
days the natural and, indeed, the only outlet of the 
kind for benefiting the poor was almsgiving ; and 
our Lord’s main object was to strengthen the 
motive, which was in itself a thoroughly right 
one. It would have been in vain to anticipate 
methods which God has evidently intended to be 
the result of long experience. The argument from 
analogy comes in here with great force. God 
might have removed many forms of human ill with 
a word; but as it is, He has been pleased to let 
improved methods, and the wisdom to use them, 
grow gradually and grow together. The advance 
which mankind slowly makes is a solid advance, 
and an advance not here and there, but all along 
the line. 

We have seen that our Lord was not careful to 
guard against misunderstandings. It has been a 
salutary exercise for His followers to find out 
what was the true sense of His sayings for them- 
selves. 

(4) The Messiah.—We are not concerned here 
with the very remarkable historical evolution of 
the claim of our Lord to be the Messiah, which 
will come before us in connexion with the narra- 
tive of His life. At present we have to do only 
with His teaching on the subject, and that mainly 
with reference to the deeply significant names by 
which His claim was conveyed. 

(i.) The Christ.—We need not delay over the title 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘Anointed,’ which is simply that 
of the current Jewish expectation. It is repeatedly 
applied to our Lord by others, and on three occa- 
sions, at least, expressly accepted by Himself (Jn 
476, Mt 1617, Mk 14%: ||, cf. Jn 11°’); but only once 
does our Lord use the term of Himself (Jn 173 ’Incody 
Xpiorév), and that in a passage where we cannot be 
sure that the wording is not that of the evangelist. 
In like manner the title ‘ Elect’ (ékNedeyuévos, Lk 
9% ; éxNexrés, Lk 23%), which is also current (cf. 
Enoch 40°), is applied to our Lord, but not by 
Himself. 


(ii.) Son of David.—Much the same may be said 
of another title which belongs to a prominent side 
of the expectation. ‘Son of David’ occurs several 
times (on the lips of the crowd at and before the 
triumphal entry, of the Syrophenician woman, of 
Bartimeeus, of the Pharisees), but Jesus Himself 
does not use it, and rather propounds a difficulty 
in regard to it (Mk 12”)|)). Wie at 

(iii.) Son of Man.—The really characteristic title 
which occurs some 80 times in the Gospels, and is 
without doubt the one which Jesus chose to express 
His own view of His office, is ‘the Son of Man.’ 
Whereas the other titles are used by others of 
Him, this is used only by Him and of Himself. 
What He desired to convey by this is a question 
at once of no little difficulty and of great im- 
portance (‘ Die Frage gehért zu den verwickeltsten 
ja verfahrensten der ganzen neutest. Theologie,’ 
Holtzmann). 

The starting-point for this, as well as for the 
idea of the kingdom, is, we may be sure, Dn 7”. 
The ‘Son of Man’ in that passage, as originally 
written, stood for Israel. The four world-empires 
are represented by beasts, the dominion that falls 
to Israel is that of a man. But in this as in other 
respects the passage was interpreted Messianically. 
In the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-70) 
the Son of Man takes a prominent place. He is 
a person, and a superhuman person. It is He who 
holds the great judgment to which the Apocalyptic 
writings look forward. The attributes ascribed to 
Him are all more or less directly connected with 
this judgment, which is at once to vindicate the 
righteous, and finally to put down the wicked. 
The date of this portion of the Bk. of Enoch has 
been much debated, but opinion at the present 
time is still more preponderantly in favour of the 
view that it is pre-Christian (between B.C. 94-64, 
Charles, Enoch, p. 29 f.). The language of the 
Gospels requires that the title as applied to a person 
and to the Messiah should be not entirely new. It 
also requires that it should be not perfectly under- 
stood and familiar (Mt 16%, Jn 12%). It is probable 
that its use did not go beyond a small circle, the 
particular circle to which the Similitudes of Enoch 
belonged. This, however, would be enough to give 
the phrase a certain currency, and to make it at 
least suggest association with the Messiah. 

It is associated with Him, especially in His char- 
acter as Judge, and as the chief actor in that 
series of events which marks the end of the age, 
and the reversal of the places of good and wicked. 
This sense Jesus did not discard. It appears un- 
mistakably in a number of passages (Mt 134 16% 
198 2490. 95318. 2664 etc.). But at the same time 
there can be no doubt that He read into it a 
number of other ideas, new and original, just as 
He read them into the conception of the King- 

om. 
_ What is most distinctive in this novel element 
in the teaching of Jesus? There is an increasing 
tendency amongst scholars to lay stress onthe 
Aramaic original of the phrase. The Aramaic 
equivalent is said to mean and to be the only 
way which they had of expressing ‘ Man’ (generic- 
ally, i.e. ‘Mankind’). Hence the attempt has 
been made to interpret the phrase impersonally, 
and to get rid more or less of its Messianic appli- 
cation (see Holtzmann, NT Th. i. 256 ff.). tt is 
true that an impersonal sense will suit such a 
passage as Mk 2 ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man... therefore the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.’ At the same time this is by no 
means the necessary sense. And Wellhausen, 
who is one of those who most emphatically main- 
tain the equation ‘Son of Man’=‘ Man,’ yet sees 
that the expression must have been used by our 
Lord to designate His own person (Israel. u. Jiid. 
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Gesch.? p. 381). Nor can this conclusion really be 
avoided by such an expedient as Holtzmann’s, who 
calls attention to the comparative rarity of the 
title in the early chapters and early stages of the 
history (e.g. in Mk only 2 28), and would explain 
it during this period impersonally, and only after 
St. Peter’s confession personally. Against this and 
against more sweeping attempts (¢.g. by Martineau, 
Seat of Authority, p. 339) to get rid of the Messianic 
signification altogether, it may be enough to point 
out that if reasonable critics like Holtzmann allow, 
and a narrative such as that of the Temptation 
seems to prove, that Jesus from the first really 
assumed the character of the Messiah, and if our 
oldest authorities with one consent treat the title 
Son of Man as in the later stages Messianic, it is 
fair to presume that it is Messianic also in the 
earlier. If the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch 
are pre-Christian, this conclusion would amount 
almost to certainty. 

It is, however, fair to argue from the natural 
sense of the phrase in Aramaic, that by His use 
of it, Jesus did place Himself in some relation to 
humanity as a whole. And we are led to form 
the same inference by the conspicuous use of the 
corresponding Heb. in Ps 84 ‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him?’ Here the parallelism 
shows that ‘son of man’=-‘man.’ We also know 
from He 2%!° that the psalm was at a very earl 
date applied to Jesus as the Messiah, and at a stall 
earlier date (the Baptism) we have the neighbouring 
Ps 27 applied to Him. It seems to follow, or at 
least to be a very natural presumption, that these 
two psalms early became an object of close study 
to Jesus, and helped to give outward shape to His 
conceptions. 

Ps 8 seems specially adapted to fall in with 
these, as it brings out with equal strength the two 
elements which we know to have entered into the 
consciousness of Jesus—the combination of lowli- 
ness with loftiness, the physical weakness of man as 
contrasted with his sublime calling and destiny. 
We can see here the appropriateness of the applica- 
tion of one and the same title to Him who, on the 
one hand, ‘had not where to lay his head,’ and 
who must needs ‘go as it was written of him,’ 
and who yet, on the other hand, looked to come 
again ‘with power’ in His Kingdom. 

We do not like to use such very modern phrase- 
ology as the ‘ideal of humanity,’ ‘ the representa- 
tive of the human race’; and yet it would seem 
that Jesus did deliberately connect with His own 
person such ideas as these: He fused them as it 
were into the central idea of Messiahship, and we 
can see how the Jewish conception of the Messiah 
was enlarged and enriched by them. If the Mes- 
siah comes out in the claim to forgive sins, it is the 
Son of Man whose mission it was ‘to seek and to 
save that which was lost’ (Lk 19!°), ‘not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10** |). 

Here we have anether connexion in which the 
name is frequently used. The prophecies of the 
Resurrection and of the Second Coming are closely 
associated with the fatal end of the First: ‘The 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be re- 
jected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again’ (Mk 8% etc.). If we ask for the OT 
original of this ‘Saviour through suffering,’ no 
doubt it is the Second Part of Isaiah, and especially 
Is 53. Still, it would be rather too much to de- 
scribe this idea as embodied in the title ‘Son of 
Man.’ It is embodied in the character of the Son 
of Man as conceived by Jesus, but not exactly in 
the name. The name which expressed it was the 
‘Servant of Jehovah’ (rats xuplov) ; and this name 


was undoubtedly applied to Christ by the Church 
as soon as it began to reflect upon His life and 
mission (cf. Ac 31:25 427.30. Mt 1215), but we 
have no evidence that Jesus used it of Himself. 
One reason for the choice of the name ‘Son of 
Man’ probably was that it admitted and favoured 
these associations, even if it did not directly 
suggest them. 

This comprehensive and deeply significant title 
touched at the one end the Messianic and eschato- 
logical expectation through the turn which had 
been given to it in one section of Judaism (the 
Book of Enoch). At the other and opposite end it 
touched the idea of the Suffering Servant. But at 
the centre it is broadly based upon an infinite 
sense of brotherhood with toiling and struggling 
humanity, which He who most thoroughly accepted 
its conditions was fittest also to save. As Son of 
God, Jesus looked upwards to the Father ; as Son 
of Man, He looked outwards upon His brethren, 
the sheep who had no shepherd. 

(iv.) Son of God.—Only once in Synopt. (Mt 27%) 
and in a few places in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 10%, 
cf. 5% 9 var. lec. 114) is it hinted that Jesus directly 
assumed this title. It is repeatedly given to Him 
by others—by the Baptist (Jn 1°), by Nathanael 
(Jn 1%), by Satan hypothetically (Mt 4°), as also 
by the crowd (Mt 27%), by the possessed (Mk 3 |), 
by the disciples (Mt 14%), by the centurion (Mk 
15%°—=Mt 2754), and by evangelists (Mk 1! w./. 
Jn 338 2071), 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that the 
title was really assumed from the indirect mode in 
which Jesus constantly speaks of God as ‘My 
Father.’ This is very frequent in Synoptics as 
well as in St. John (Mt 77) 10°? 1177 15!8 16” etce.). 
And although, as we have seen, the consciousness 
which finds expression in this phrase becomes the 
basis of an extended doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood (‘the Father,’ ‘our Father,’ ‘thy Father,’ 
‘your Father’), there is nevertheless a distinct 
interval between the sense in which God can be 
claimed as Father by men, even the innermost 
circle of the disciples, and that in which He is 
Father to the Son. In this respect the passage 
Mt 117%=Lk 10” is quite explicit (cf. also the 
graduated scale of being in Mk 13%= Mt 24%), 
Although this passage stands out somewhat con- 
spicuously in Synoptics, the context in which it 
occurs is so original and so beyond the reach of 
invention, while it supplies so marvellously the 
key to that which distinguishes the history of 
Jesus from other histories, that doubt cannot 
reasonably be cast upon it. It is confirmed by the 
sense in which the title ‘Son of God’ is taken by 
the Jews—not merely by the populace but by the 
learned (Mt 27#-8, ef. Mk 15%! °?, Jn 197). And, on 
the other hand, it confirms sufficiently the sub- 
stantial accuracy of like passages in the Fourth 
Gospel (e.g. 10% *8). We are thus prepared for the 
unanimity with which the Church at the earliest 
date fixed upon this title to convey its sense of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s nature (Ac 9°, Ro 14, Gal 
270, Eph 418, He 4" etc., 1 Jn 4" etc., Rev 2)5). 

This aspect of the question will come before us 
more fully later. We content ourselves for the 
present with observing that the teaching of Jesus, 
reserved and reticent as it is, presupposes as its 
background this wholly exceptional relation of 
‘the Son’ to ‘the Father.’ From that as centre 
radiate a number of other relationships to His 
immediate disciples, to the Church of which they 
formed the nucleus, and to mankind. The Sonship 
of Jesus is intimately connected with His work as 
Messiah (Titius, p. 116). It is in_ this character 
that ‘all things are delivered’ to Him (Mt 1177 |), 
in this character that He is enabled to give to the 
world a revelation of the Father (2d.), in this 
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character that He carries out His work of redemp- 
tion even to the death (Mk 14°® |\), 

(5) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God.— 
In the earliest Epp. of St. Paul we find that the 
Son of God is placed side by side with the Father, 
and is associated with Him as the ground of the 
Church’s being, the source of spiritual grace, and 
as co-operating with Him in the _providential 
ordering of events (1 Th 1}, 2Th 1, 1 Th 34+), 
It is dificult to describe the effect of the language 
used in any other terms than as attributing to 
the Son a coequal Godhead with the Father. And 
it is remarkable that St. Paul does this, within 
some twenty-two years of the Ascension, not as 
though he were laying down anything new, but as 
something which might be assumed as part of the 
common body of Christian doctrine. 

We observe also that throughout the earliest 
group of Epp. there are frequent references to the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the one great force 
which lies behind at once the missionary activity 
and the common life of the Church of the apos- 
tolic age (esp. 1 Co 12-14, but ef. 1 Th 15 4° 59 
etc.). This, too, it is assumed that all Christians 
would understand. 

How are we to account for the prevalence of 
such teaching at so early a date, and in a region 
so far removed from the centre of Christianity ? 
It would be natural if the Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self in His intercourse with His disciples had_pre- 

ared them to expect a great activity of the Holy 
Spirit, and if He had hinted at relations in the 
Godhead which made it threefold rather than a 
simplemonad. Apart from such hints, the common 
belief of the Church respecting Christ Himself 
and the Holy Spirit seems very difficult to under- 
stand. Certain previous tendencies in Jewish 
thought might lead up some way towards it, but 
se would leave a wide gap unspanned. 

hen, therefore, we find that one Gospel ascribes 
to our Lord rather full and detailed teaching re- 
specting the Paraclete, which is explained to be 
another name for the Holy Spirit (Jn 141 26 156), 
when there is held out a clear hope and promise 
of a new Divine influence to take the place of that 
which is being withdrawn, and when in another 
Gospel we are also told of the institution * of a rite 
associated with a new revelation of God under a 
threefold Name, that of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (Mt 28"), these phenomena are just what we 
are prepared for, and just such as we should have 
had to assume even if we had had no definite 
record of them. We may, then, regard them as 
having recelved—whatever the antecedent claims 
of the documents in which they are found—a very 
considerable degree of critical verification. The 
single verse 2 Cor 13'4 seems to require something 
very like what we find in Mt and Jn. 
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charakter d. Ethik Jesu (Freiburg i. B. u. Leipzig, 1895) $ 
Wien, Die Stellung Jesu zum wdischen Gut (Gutersloh, 


1895). 

THE MIRACLES OF JESUS.—There has been a 
certain tendency of late to recede from the ex- 
treme position in the denial of Miracles. Har- 
nack, for instance, writes in reference to the 
Gospel history as follows: ‘Much that was for- 
merly rejected has been re-established on a close 
investigation, and in the light of comprehensive 
experience. Who in these days, for exainple, 
could make such short work of the miraculous 
cures in the Gospels as was the custom of scholars 
formerly 2?’ (Christianity and History, p. 63, 
Eng. tr.). ; 3 

(i.) Different Classes of Miracles.—Partly this 
change of attitude is due to the higher estimate 
which would now be put on the value of the 
evangelical sources generally, as to which some- 
thing will be said below. Partly it would be 
due to a change of view in regard to the super- 
natural, which is no longer placed in direct 
antagonism to the natural, but which is more 
reasonably explained as resulting from the opera- 
tion of a higher cause in nature. And partly also 
it would be due to the recognition of wider possi- 
bilities in nature, ‘more things in heaven and 
earth’ than were dreamt of in the narrow philo- 
sophy of the Aufklarung. s 

(a) In particular, it may be said that medical 
science would have no difficulty in admitting a 
large class of miracles of healing. All those 
which have to do with what would now be called 
‘nervous disorders,’ all those in which there was a 
direct action of the mind upon the body, would 
fallinto place readily enough. Givena personality 
like that of Jesus, the effect which it would have 
upon disorders of this character would be strictly 
analogous to that which modern medicine would 
seek to produce. The peculiar combination of com- 
manding authority with extreme gentleness and 
sympathy would be a healing force of which the 
value could not easily be exaggerated. 

A question would indeed still be left as to the 
treatment of the cases of what was called ‘de- 
moniacal possession.” There can be no doubt that 
Jesus Himself shared, broadly speaking, the views 
of His contemporaries in regard to these cases: 
His methods of healing went upon the assumption 
that they were fundamentally what every one, 
including the patients themselves, supposed them 
to be. We can well believe that this was a neces- 
sary assumption in order to allow the healing 
influences to operate. We must remember that 
all the ideas of the patient would be adjusted to 
the current belief, and it would be only through 
them that the words and acts of Christ could take 
effect. In the accounts of such miracles we see 
that there was a mutual intelligence between 
Healer and patient from the first (Mk 1% j5|| 
58 ||). It was by means of this mutual intelligence 
that the word of command struck home. shi 

We should be prepared, then, to say that this 
class of miracles implied accommodation to the 
ideas of the time. But when we speak of ‘ accom- 
modation ‘vn the part of our Lord, we do not mean 
a merely politic assumption of a particular belief 
for a particular purpose. We mean that the 
assumption was part of the outfit of His incar- 
nate Manhood. There was a certain circle of 
ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming Man in 
the same way in which He accepted a particular 
language with its grammar and vocabulary. 

It would have been wholly out of keeping with 
the general character of His Ministry if Jesus had 
attacked this form of disease in any other way than 
through the belief in regard to it which at that 
time was universal. The scientific description of 
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it has doubtless greatly changed. But it is still a 
question which is probably by no means so clear, 
whether, allowing for its temporary and local 
character, the language then used did not con- 
tain an important element of truth. The physical 
and moral spheres are perhaps more intimately 
connected than we suppose. And the unbridled 
wickedness rife in those days may have had 
physical effects, which were not unfitly described 
as the work of ‘demons.’ The subject is one 
which it is probable has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. 

(8) There is, as we have seen, one large class of 
diseases in regard to which the healing force 
exerted by the presence and the word of Jesus 
has a certain amount of analogy in the facts 
recognized by modern medicine. We must not, 
however, treat that analogy as going farther than 
it does. It does not hold good equally for all the 
forms of disease which are described as having 
been healed. Wherever the body is subject to 
the action of the mind, there we can give an 
account of the miracle which is to some extent— 
to a large extent—rational and intelligible. But 
in cases in which the miracle involves a purely 
physical process it will not be possible to explain 
it in the same way. 

This other class of miracles will fall rather 
under the same head as those which were wrought, 
not upon man, but upon nature. In regard to 
these miracles, the world is probably not much 
nearer to a reasoned account than it was. It 
must always be remembered that the narratives 
which have come down to us are the work of those 
who expected that Divine action would (as we 
should say) run counter to natural laws and not 
be in harmony with them, and that the more 
Divine it was the more directly it would run 
counter to them. We may be sure that if the 
miracles of the first century had been wrought 
before trained spectators of the nineteenth, the 
version of them would be quite different. But to 
suppose this is to suppose what is impossible, be- 
cause all God’s dealings with men are adapted to 
the age to which they belong, and cannot be 
transferred to another age. If God intended to 
manifest Himself specially to the nineteenth 
century, we should expect Him to do so by other 
means. We are then compelled to take the 
accounts as they have come down tous. And we 
are aware beforehand that any attempt to trans- 
late them into our own habits of thought must 
be one of extreme difficulty, if not doomed to 
failure. 

(ii.) Critical Expedients for eliminating Miracle. 
—In view of the difficulty of giving a rational (i.e. 
a nineteenth century) version of miracle, it is not 
surprising that recourse should be had to critical 
expedients for explaining away Miracle altogether ; 
in other words, to account for the narratives of 
miracles without assuming that objective facts 
corresponding to them really occurred. The ex- 
pedients most in favour are: (a) imitation of 
similar stories in OT; (8) exaggeration of natural 
occurrences ; (y) translation of what was originally 

arable into external fact. These are causes which 
fave about them nothing violent or incredible, and 
we may believe that they were to some extent 
really at work. The question to what extent, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of the evidence for 
miracles and the length of time interposed between 
the evidence and the events. This will be the next 
subject to come before us. We may, however, 
anticipate so far as to say that whatever degree of 
verisimilitude belongs to the causes suggested in 
themselves, they do not appear to be adequate, 
either separately or in combination, to account for 
the whole or any large part of the narratives as we 
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havethem. And there is the further consideration, 
on which more will also be said presently, that 
something of the nature of miracle, something 
which was understood as miracle, and that on no 
insignificant scale, must be assumed to account for 
the estimate certainly formed by the whole first 
generation of Christians of the Person of Christ. 

(iii.) The Evidence for the Gospel Miracles in 
general.—Coming to the question as to the evidence 
for the Miracles recorded in the Gospels, there are 
three main observations to be made: (a) that the 
evidence for all these miracles, generally speaking, 
is strong ; (8) that the evidence for all the different 
classes of miracles is equally strong; (y) that 
although for the best attested miracles in each 
class the evidence is equal, there is a difference 
between particular miracles in each class; some 
are better attested than others. 

(2) It is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already said (p. 604 swp.) about the general charac- 
ter of the Gospel History. The critical student 
must constantly have in mind the question to 
what state of things the different phases of that 
history as it has come down to us correspond. 
Does it reflect conditions as they existed after 
A.D. 70 or before? And if before, how far does it 
reflect the later half of that period, and how far 
the earlier? How far does it coincide with a 
section of Christian thought and Christian life 
(e.g.) taken at the height of the activity of St. Paul ; 
and how far does it certainly point to an earlier 
stage than this? In other words, how much of 
the description contained in the Gospels belongs to 
the period of consequences, and how much to the 
period of causes? 

Every attempt to treat of the life of our Lord 
should contribute its quota to the answer to these 
questions. And it is becoming more and more 
possible to do this, not merely in a spirit of super- 
ficial apologetics, but with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the truth of history. And the writer of 
this article strongly believes that the tendency of 
the researches of recent years has been to enhance 
and not to diminish the estimate of the historical 
value of the Gospels. 

(8) This applies to the Gospel records as a whole, in 
which mivaules are ricliided. It is natural next to 
ask, What is the nature of the particular evidence 
for Miracles? How is it distributed? Does the 
distribution correspond to the distinction which 
we have drawn between the easier and the more 
difficult Miracles? If it did, we might suppose that 
the former class had better claims to credence than 
the latter. 

But an examination of the documents shows that 
thisis not thecase. Without committing ourselves 
to all the niceties of the Synoptic problem, there 
are at any rate broad grounds for distinguishing 
between the matter that is found in all the three 
Synoptics, in the First and Third, and in one only 
of the Three. Whether the ultimate groundwork 
is written or oral, the threefold matter represents 
that groundwork, and is therefore, if not neces- 
sarily the oldest, at least the most broadly based 
and authoritative. There is reason to think that 
the double matter is also very ancient. It consists 
largely of discourse, but some few narratives seem 
to pelone to it. The peculiar sections of the 
different Gospels vary considerably in their char- 
acter, and it is natural to suppose that they would 
have the least antecedent presumption im_ their 
favour. Some confirmatory evidence would be 
needed for facts which rested upon their testimony 
alone. 

Now, if it had happened that the Nature-Miracles 
had been confined to sections of this last kind, 
while the Miracles of Healing—and especially the 
Healing of Nervous Diseases—had entered largely 
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into the Double and Triple Synopsis ; or—inasmuch 
as discourse more often bears the stamp of unmis- 
takable originality than narrative—if the miracles 
of one class had appeared only in the form of 
narrative, while the allusions in discourse were 
wholly to miracles of the other, then the inference 
would have lain near at hand that there was a 
graduated scale in the evidence corresponding to a 
like graduated scale in the antecedent probability 
of the miracle. 

But this is not the case. Miracles of all the 
different kinds occur in all the documents or 
sources. The Triple Synopsis contains not only 
the healing of demoniacs and paralytics, but 
the healing of the issue of blood (Mk 5%), the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter (20.%||), the stilling of 
the storm (id. 4°7||), the feeding of the five thousand 
(16. 635). This last miracle is found not only in 
all three Synoptists, but also in Jn 65%, And there 
is this further point about it, that if we regard the 
miracles generally as a gradual accretion of myth 
and not based upon fact, we should undoubtedly 
assume that the feeding of the four thousand 
(Mk 81, Mt 1582) was a mere duplicate of it. But 
it is probable that this story also belonged to the 
fundamental source, in spite of its omission by 
Luke. In that case both the feedings of a multi- 
tude would have had a place in the oldest of all our 
authorities, and the first growth in the tradition 
would have to be pushed back a step farther still. 
We should thus have a nature-miracle not only 
embodied in our oldest source, but at its first 
appearance in that source already pointing back 
some way behind it. 

(y) It thus appears that the evidence, externally 
considered, is equally good for all classes of 
miracles. It is not, as we might expect, that 
the evidence for the easier miracles is better than 
that for the more difficult, leaving us free to 
accept the one and reject the others. We cannot 
do this, because the best testimony we have 
embraces alike those miracles which imply a 
greater deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature and those in which the deviation is less, 

It does not, however, follow that within the 
different classes of miracles the evidence for par- 
ticular miraclesis equa]. When Prof.Goldwin Smith 
insists that all the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
stand or fall together, he is going in the teeth, 
not so much of anything peculiar to the study of 
the Gospels, but of the historical method generally. 
And the examples which he gives are unfortunate. 
‘We cannot pick and choose. The evidence upon 
which the miraculous darkness and the apparition 
of the dead rest is the same as that upon which 
all the other miracles rest, and must be accepted 
or rejected in all the cases alike’ (Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence, p. 160). No critical student 
needs to be told that the evidence for the appari- 
tions of the dead (Mt 27°") belongs just to that 
stratum which carries with it the least weight. 
The authority for the darkness is much higher, 
but its miraculous character need not be magnified. 
Any unusual darkening of the sky would naturally 
strike the imagination of the disciples; and it 
might be not contrary to nature and yet also 
not accidental. 

(iv.) The Quality of the Evidence.—So far we 
have spoken of the external character of the 
evidence. It is speaking within the mark to say 
that a large part of the evidence for the Gospel 
miracles, including some of those that are most 
miraculous, is separated from the facts by an 
interval of not more than thirty years. We may 
be pretty sure that before that date, and even 
much before it, stories of miracles like those re- 
corded in the Gospels circulated freely among 
Christians, and were a common subject of teaching 
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by catechists and others. We now proceed to 
ask, What is the quality of the narratives in 
which these stories occur? What features are 
there in the stories themselves which throw light 
upon their historical value? ‘ 

(a) We are met at the outset by the Temptation. 
If there is anything certain in history, it is that 
the story of ie Temptation has a real foundation 
in fact, for the simple reason that without such a 
foundation it would have occurred to no one to 
invent it. It suits exactly and wonderfully the 
character of Jesus as we can now see it, but not as 
it was seen at the time. Men were trying to 
apprehend that character; they had a glimpse 
here and a glimpse there; but they cannot have 
had more than dim and vague surmises as to what it 
was asa whole. But whoever first told the story 
of the Temptation saw it as a whole. We have 
therefore already drawn the inference that it was 
first told by none other than Jesus Himself. And 
by that inference we stand. There is nothing in 
the Gospels that is more authentic. 

But the story of the Temptation presupposes 
the possession of supernatural powers. It all 
turns on the question how those powers are to be 
exercised. It not only implies the possession of 
power to work such miracles as were actually 
worked, but others even more remarkable from the 
point of view of crude interference with the order 
of nature. The story of the Temptation implies 
that Jesus could have worked such miracles if He 
had willed to doso; and the reason why He did 
not work them was only because He did not will. 

The keynote which is struck by the Tempta- 
tion is sustained all through the sequel of the 
history. We can see that the Life of Jesus was 
what it was by an act of deliberate renunciation. 
When He says, as the end draws near, ‘ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels?’ (Mt 26°), the lesson holds good, not for 
that moment alone, but for all that has preceded 
it. The Public Ministry of Jesus wears the aspect 
it does, not because of limitations imposed from 
without, but of limitations imposed from within. 

Here lies the paradox of the Miracles of Christ. 
He seems at once to do them, and so to guard 
against a possible misuse that it is as if He had 
not done them. The common idea of miracles was 
as a manifestation of Divine power. Jesus gave 
the manifestation, and yet He seemed so to check 
it from producing its natural effect that it is as 
though it did not serve its purpose. It really 
serves His purpose, but not the purpose which the 
world both then and since has ascribed to Him. 

(8) We have seen that the principles laid down 
at the J Pipeatin governed the whole public life 
of Jesus. e steadily refused to work miracles 
for any purely self-regarding end. If the fact that 
He works miracles at all is a sympathetic adapta- 
tion to the beliefs and expectations of the time, 
those beliefs are schooled and criticized while they 
are adopted (Mt 12°9|| 161, Jn 448), the elemént of 
mere display, the element of self-assertion, even of 
self-preservation, is eliminated from them. They 
are studieusly restricted to the purposes of the 
mission. 

Now this carefully restricted character in the 
miracles of Jesus is unique in history. Among all 
the multitude of wonders with which the faith, some- 
times superstitious, but more often simply naive, 
of the later Church adorned the lives of the saints, 
there is nothing quite like it. We may say with 
confidence that if the miracles of Jesus had been 
no more than an invention, they would not have 
been what they are. We can see in the evangel- 
ists a certain dim half-conscious feeling of the 
self-imposed limitations in the use of the super- 
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natural by Christ. But we may be very sure that 
they have this feeling, because the limitations 
were inherent in the facts, not because they formed 
part from the first of a picture which they were 
constructing @ priori. 

(y) There are three kinds of restriction in the 
miracles of our Lord. The limitation in the sub- 
ject-matter of the miracles is one; the limitation in 
the conditions under which they are wrought is 
another (Mt 13°8|| 15%- 26); and the limitation in 
the manner in which they are set before the world 
isa third. In a number of cases, after a miracle 
has been performed, the recipient is strictly 
cautioned to maintain silence about it (Mk 1%4|| 
demoniacs, 144|| leper, 312 demoniacs, cf. Mt 1216, 
Mk 7° deaf and dumb, 8% blind). This hangs to- 
gether with the manifest intention of Jesus to 
correct not only the current idea of miracles, but 
the current idea of the Messiah as one endowed 
with supernatural power. If He was so endowed, 
it was not that He might gather about Him 
crowds and establish a carnal kingdom such as the 
Jews expected. 

This, too, is a very original feature. It is 
certainly not one that the popular imagination 
would create, because the motive to create it was 
wanting. It is not to be supposed that the 
popular imagination would first correct itself and 
then embody the correction in a fictitious narra- 
tive. Here again we are driven to the conclusion 
that the narrative truly reflects the facts. 

(6) In yet another way do the accounts of the 
miracles work in with the total picture of the Life 
of Christ. They have a didactic value, which 
makes them round off the cycle of the teaching. 
This fact perhaps leaves some opening for the 
possibility that here and there what was origin- 
ally parable may in course of transmission have 
hardened into miracle. An example of such a 
possibility would be the withering of the Fig-tree 
(Mk 1132-14 20-25) compared with Lk 13%%). But, on 
the other hand, it is just as possible that parable 
and miracle may stand side by side as a double 
enforcement of the same lesson. The story of the 
Temptation is proof that Jesus would not hesitate 
to clothe His teaching in a form at once natural 
and impressive to that generation, though it is less 
so to ours. In this He only takes up a marked 
characteristic of the OT Prophets. 

(v.) Historical Necessity of Miracles.—The truth 
is that the historian who tries to construct a 
reasoned picture of the Life of Christ finds that 
he cannot dispense with miracles. He is con- 
fronted with the fact that no sooner had the Life 
of Jesus ended in apparent failure and shame than 
the great body of Christians—not an individual 
here and there, but the mass of the Church—passed 
over at once to the fixed belief that He was God. 
By what conceivable process could the men of that 
day have arrived at such a conclusion, if there had 
been really nothing in His life to distinguish it 
from that of ordinarymen? We have seen that 
He did not work the kind of miracles which they 
expected. The miracles in themselves in any case 
came short of their expectations. But this makes 
it all the more necessary that there must have been 
something about the Life, a broad and substantial 
element in it, which they could recognize as super- 
natural and divine—not that we can recognize, but 
which they could recognize with the ideas of the 
time. Eliminate miracles from the career of Jesus, 
and the belief of Christians, from the first moment 
that we have undoubted contemporary evidence of 
it (say A.D. 50), becomes an insoluble enigma. 

(vi.) Natural Congruity of Miracles.—And now, 
if from the belief of the Early Church we turn to 
the belief of the Church in our day, there a 
different kind of congruity appears, but a con- 


gruity that is no less stringent. If we still believe 
that Christ was God, not merely on the testimony 
of the Early Church, but on the proof afforded by 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, there will be 
nothing to surprise us in the phenomena of miracles. 
‘If the Incarnation was a fact, and Jesus Christ 
was what He claimed to be, His miracles, so far 
from being improbable, will appear the most 
natural thing in the world. ... They are so 
essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels, that without them that character would 
entirely disappear. They flow naturally from a 
Person who, despite His obvious humanity, im- 
presses us throughout as being at home in two 
worlds. . . . We cannot separate the wonderful 
life, or the wonderful teaching, from the wonder- 
ful works. They involve and interpenetrate and 
Ere upboes each other, and form in their indis- 
soluble combination one harmonious picture’ 
(Illingworth, Divine Immanence, pp. 88-90). 

If we seek to express the rationale or inner 
congruity of miracles in Biblical language, we 
shall find this abundantly done for us in the 
Gospel of St. John. Miracles arise from the in- 
timate association of the Son with the Father in 
the ordering of the universe, especially in all 
that relates to the redemption oF man. When 
challenged by the Jews for healing a sick man 
upon the Sabbath, Jesus replied, ‘My Father 
worketh even until now (i.e. since, and in spite of 
theinstitution of the Sabbatical Rest), Iam working 
also’ (Jn 5!) ; the same law holds for the actions of 
the Son as for the conservation of the universe. 
And He goes on, ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father doing: for what things soever 
he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner. 
For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him 
all things that himself doeth: and greater works 
than these will he show him, that ye may marvel’ 
(ib. vv. %°), Many other passages at once suggest 
themselves to the same effect (Jn 3° 878 141), The 
Son is ‘sent’ by the Father, and He is invested 
with full powers for the accomplishment of that 
mission ; or rather with reference to it and for the 
purpose of it, He and the Father are one (Jn 10*). 

The sayings of this character are all from the 
Fourth Gospel. But there is a near approach to 
them in the well-known passage Mt 11?7|| (‘All 
things have been delivered unto me of my Father’) ; 
and this does but form a natural climax to others, 
which, withoutiit, would seem to leave something 
wanting and incomplete. 

(vii.) The Unexplained Element in Miracles.— 
When all the above considerations are borne in 
mind, some may still think that there is a residuum 
which is not wholly explained—not so much as to 
the fact of miracles, or as to their congruity with 
the Person of Jesus, but rather as to the method 
of particular miracles in the form in which they 
have come down to us. It is quite inevitable that 
there should be such a residuum, which is only 
another name for the irreducible interval which 
must, when all is done, separate the reflective 
science-trained intellect of the nineteenth century 
from the naive chroniclers of the first. Jesus Him- 
self would seem to have been not without a pre- 
science that this would be the case. At any rate 
there is a permanent significance, unexhausted by 
the occasion which gave rise to it, in His reply to 
the disciples of the Baptist, while appealing to 
works which, however beneficent, woul , He knew, 
fail to realize allthe Baptist’s expectations : ‘ Blessed 
is he that shall find no scandal—or stumbling- 
block—in me’ (Mt 11$\j). There was doubtless 
something left in the mind of John which he could 
not perfectly piece together with the rest of such 
mental outfit as he had. And so we may be sure 
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that it will be in every age, though age after age 
has only helped to strengthen the conviction that 
the modes of thought of the Zeitgeist may and do 
continually change, but that the worth for man of 
the Person of Jesus does not change but is eternal. 


LireraTuRE.—Probably the best work in English at the present 
moment on the presuppositions of the Gospel Miracles would be 
Illingworth’s Divine Immanence (1898), a sequel to his Bampton 
Lectwres (1894). It may be worth while to compare Gore, Bamp. 
Lect, (1891). On the other hand, Mozley’s lectures on the same 
foundation for 1865 have reference rather to a phase of the con- 
troversy which is now past. There is, of course, much on the 
subject in the various treatises on Apologetics ; and articles are 
constantly appearing in magazines, as well as shorter mono- 
graphs, both British and Foreign. The present writer cannot 
say—or at least cannot remember—that he has gained as much 
from these several sources ag in the case of the teaching of 
Jesus. He would like, however, to mention with gratitude, 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, by Dr. G. P. Fisher 
of Yale (New York, 1888; also pub. in London), a very clear 
and temperate statement of the evidence for the Gospel 
Miracles on older lines; the chap. on Miracles in Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, Chief End of Revelation (8rd ed. 1890); and three 
short lectures, entitled The Supernatural in Christianity (by 
Drs. Rainy, Orr, and Marcus Dods, in reply to Pfleiderer, 
Edinb. 1894). 4 

The most considerable attempt in English to construct 
Christianity without Miracles is Dr, Edwin A, Abbott’s The 
Kernel and the Husk (1886), and The Spirit on the Waters 
(1897). With this may be compared Dr. Salmon’s Non-mir- 
aculous Christianity (and other Sermons). 

There are well-known systematic works on the Gospel 
Miracles by the late Abp. Trench and Dr. A. B. Bruce. 


C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE 
ACTIVE MINISTRY. 


Scene.—Galilee, with an excursion across the 

northern border. 

Time.—Passover to shortly before Tabernacles 

A.D. 28. 

Mt 141-18%5, Mk 614-95, Lk 97-5, Jn 6. 

This is a period of culminations, in which 
the prophecy of Simeon begins to be conspicu- 
ously fulfilled: ‘Behold, this child is set for 
the falling and rising up of many in Israel, 
and for a sign which is spoken against’ (Lk 
2), The main culminations are (i.) of the zeal 
of the populace, followed by their disappoint- 
ment and falling away ; (il.) the still greater 
embitterment of the scribes and Pharisees ; 
(ili.) the awakening at last of a more intelli- 
gent faith in the disciples, reaching its highest 

oint in St. Peter’s confession; (iv.) the 

ivine testimony to Jesus in the Transfigura- 
tion ; (v.) the consciousness of victory virtually 
won in Jesus Himself (Mt 1175-89, Lk 1017-24) ; 
(vi.) at the same time He sees clearly, and 
begins to announce the seeming but transient 
catastrophe, the final humiliation and exalta- 
tion, in which His work is to end. 

The time of this period is clearly marked by 
the occurrence of the Passover of the year A.D. 28 
at its beginning, and the Feast of Tabernacles (in 
October of the same year) at the end. It is prob- 
able that within these six months all the salient 
events referred to below may be included. The 
place is, broadly comers Galilee, beginning with 
the shores of the lake (Jn 6); but in the course of 
the period there falls a wider circuit than any 
that had been hitherto taken. In this circuit Jesus 
touched on, and esas crossed, the borders of 
the heathen districts of Tyre and Sidon (Mk 7%4|/) ; 
He then turned eastwards through the neighbour- 
hood of Caesarea Philippi (Mk 8*"||) ; and He finally 
returned to Capernaum, not directly, but after 
taking a round to the east of the lake and through 
Decapolis (Mk 7%). The motive was probably not 
so much on this occasion extended preaching as 
to avoid the ferment excited among the population 
of Central Galilee. Observe Mk 7% and the strict 
injunctions of secrecy in Mk 7% 8%|| 99\|. If we 
may follow our authorities (Mk 7°: gl Uf) there 
was a certain amount of active work at the end of 
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the circuit; but Mt 11% appears to mark the 
practical close of the Galilean ministry. 

The greater part of this circuit lay within the 
dominions, not of Herod Antipas, where Jesus had 
hitherto mainly worked, but of his brother Philip. 
Now we know that the hostility to Him was shared 
by the Pharisees with the partisans of Herod (Mk 
3° and p. 616* above; cf. also Mk 8%). We have 
also, but probably at a still later date, threats, 
which if not actually made by Herod Antipas were 
at least plausibly attributed to him (Lk 13°). In 
any case, it is likely enough that intrigues were on 
foot between the two allied parties of the Pharisees 
and Herodians; and some writers, of whom Keim 
may be taken as an example, have attributed to 
these what they describe as a ‘flight’ on the part 
of Jesus. They may have had something to do 
with His retirement. 

This division of our Lord’s Life includes several 
narratives (the Feedings of the Five and Four 
Thousand, the Walking on the Water, the Trans- 
figuration) which sound especially strange to 
modern ears. We must repeat the warning, that 
if a nineteenth cent. observer had been present he 
would have given a different account of the occur- 
rences from that which has come down to us. But 
the mission of Jesus was to the first cent. and not 
to the nineteenth. His miracles as well as His 
teaching were adapted to the mental habits of those 
to whom they were addressed. It is wasted in- 
genuity to try, by rationalizing the narratives, to 
translate them into a language more like our own. 
Essential features in them are sure to escape in the 
process. It should be enough to notice that the 
narratives in question all rest on the very best 
historical authority. They belong to the oldest 
stratum of the evangelical tradition. And more 
than this: if we suppose, as it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the Feedings of the Five and of the 
Four Thousand are different versions of the same 
event, this would throw us back some way behind 
even that oldest stratum ; because we should have 
to allow an additional period of time for the two 
versions to arise out of their common original (see 
p. 626 sup.). This would carry us back to a time 
when numbers must have been living by whom the 
truth of that which is reported might be controlled. 
In the case of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
we have the confirmatory evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel, which for those who believe the author to 
have been an eye-witness must be little less than 
decisive. 

i, The Enthusiasm and Falling-away of the 
Populace.—It was just before the Passover of the 
year 28 that the impression which Jesus had made 
on the people of Galilee seemed to reach its climax. 
This was the result of what is commonly known 
to us as the Feeding of the Five Thousand. The 
fact that the Passover was so near at hand accounts 
for a special gathering of pilgrims, or those pre- 

aring for the journey, from the Galilean towns. 

n such a mixed multitude there would doubtless 
be many Zealots and enthusiastic expectants of the 
‘deliverance of Israel.’ The miracle convinces 
these that they have at last found the leader of 
whom they are in search. They are aware that 
hitherto He had shown no signs of encouraging 
the active measures which they desired: and there- 
fore they hasten to seize the person of Jesus in 
order to compel Him to put Himself at their head, 
with or against His will. He, however, retires 
from them; and their disappointment is complete 
when on the next day the more determined among 
them, after following Him at no little trouble into 
the synagogue at Capernaum, find themselves put 
off with what they would regard as a mystical and 
unintelligible discourse. This is a turning-point in 
what had been for some time a gathering move- 
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ment on the part of many who were willing to see 
in Jesus a Messiah such as they expected, but who 
were baffled and drew back when they found the 
ideal presented to them so different from their own. 
And the crisis once past, every possible precaution 
was taken to ensure that it should not recur (Mk 
774. 36 830 |) 99||, as above). 


Are the two Feedings of Mk 630-46 || and Mk 81-9|| to be re- 
garded as two events or one? Besides the general resemblance 
between the two narratives, a weighty argument in favour of 
the latter hypothesis is, that in the second narrative the dis- 
ciples’ question appears to imply that the emergency was some- 
thing new. They could hardly have put this question as they 
did if a similar event had happened only a few weeks before. 
The different numbers are just what would be found in two 
independent traditions. The decision will, however, depend 
here (as in the instances noted above) on the degree of strict- 
ness with which we interpret the narrative generally. 

The discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jn 626-51, 
works up to one of those profound truths which fixed them- 
selves especially in the memory of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. It is not a direct reference to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, but it is a preparatory statement of the deep 
principle of which that Sacrament is the expression. We shall 
have more to say on this head below (see p. 637). 


li. Widening Breach with the Pharisees. — 
More than one incident occurs in this period 
which points to the increasing tension of the re- 
lations between Jesus and the Pharisees (Mk 81+}), 
But the decisive passage is Mk 7!-15||, the severity 
of which anticipates the denunciations of the last 
Passover. In this Jesus cuts away root and branch 
of the Pharisaic traditions and exposes their 
essential immorality. From this time onwards the 
antagonism is open and declared. 

iii. The Climax of Faith among the Twelve ; St. 
Peter’s Confession.—We have seen how the en- 
thusiasm of the multitudes reached its climax 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, but did 
not recover from the rebuff which it then received, 
and from that time more or less collapsed, until 
it flamed up for a moment at the triumphal entry. 
The Twelve were in a better position to enter into 
the mind of their Master, and it was but natural 
that they should be more steadfastly attached to 
His person. Hence their faith survived the shocks 
which it was continually receiving, and St. Peter 
gave the highest expression which it had yet re- 
ceived, when, in reply to a direct question, he 
exclaimed, ‘Thou art the Christ [the Son of the 
Living God]’ (Mt 161-9). Jesus marked His 
sense of the significance of the confession by words 
of warm commendation. He attributes it, indeed, 
to a direct inspiration from Heaven. The value of 
the confession stands out all the more clearly when 
it is compared with the doubts of the Baptist (see 
above, p. 615). We are not to suppose that St. 
Peter had by any means as yet a full conception 
of all that was implied in his own words. He 
still did not understand what manner of Messiah 
he was confessing ; but his merit was, that in spite 
of the rude shocks which his faith had been re- 
ceiving, and in spite of all that was paradoxical 
and enigmatical in the teaching and actions of 
his Master, he saw through his perplexities the 
gleams of a nature which transcended his experi- 
ence, and he was willing to take upon trust what 
he could not comprehend. 


It would be out of place to attempt here to discuss the con- 
flicting interpretations of the blessing pronounced upon St. 
Peter. We can only say that although it is not adequate to 
explain the blessing as pronounced upon the confession and 
not upon St. Peter himself, it is nevertheless distinctly pro- 
nounced upon St. Peter as confessing. It is in the fact that 
there is at last one who, in the face of all difficulties, recog- 
nizes from his heart that Jesus is what He is, that the first 
stone, as it were, of the Church is laid: other stones will be 
built upon and around it, and the edifice will rise day by day, 
but the beginning occurs but once, and the beginning of the 
Christian Church occurred then. It is not to detract from the 
merit of St. Peter — which so far as the building up of the 
Church is concerned was as high as human merit could be—if 
we interpret the blessing upon him in the light of 1Co 311, 


The Church has but one foundation, in the strict sense, Jesus 
Christ. It was precisely to this that St. Peter's confession 
pointed. But that confession was the first of all like confessions ; 
and in that respect might well be described as the first block of 
stone built into the edifice. 


iv. The Culminating Poimt in the Missionary 
Labours of Jesus.—God seeth not as man seeth. 
To the average observer, even to one who was 
acquainted with St. Peter’s confession, it would 
seem to be the solitary point of light in the midst 
of disappointment and failure. A retrospect of 
the Galilean ministry seemed to show little but 
hard-heartedness, ingratitude, and unbelief (Jn 
1237-40), Our Lord Himself can only denounce woe 
upon the cities which enjoyed most of His presence 
(Mt 11?°-4)). And yet about the same time two 
sayings are recorded which mark a deep inward 
consciousness of success. The ministry which 
might seem to be in vain was not really in vain, 
but potential and in promise; to the eye which 
saw into the future as well as into the present, and 
which looked into the inmost counsels of the 
Father, the crisis might even be regarded as past. 
One of these sayings is Lk 108, The success of 
the disciples in casting out demons draws from 
Jesus the remark that the power of the prince of 
darkness is broken. And about the same time, as 
if ingratitude and opposition counted for nothing, 
He pours out His thanks to the Father: ‘I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes: 
yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in th 
sight’ (Mt 1175*||). The next verse in both Gospels 
contains the clearest expression in the Synoptics 
of that sense of oneness with the Father which is 

rought out so pointedly in Jn. And the verses 
which follow in Mt are that wonderful invitation : 
‘Come unto me,’ etc. He who understands this 
group of sayings has found his way to the heart of 
Christianity. 

v. The Transfiguration.—To the confession of 
the apostle and to the words of thanksgiving, 
which are also words of serene contentment and 
inward assurance, there was not wanting an out- 
ward Divine sanction. This was given in the 
scene which is known to us as the Transfiguration 
(Mk 97§||), The narrative of the Transfiguration 
reminds us, in more ways than one, of those of the 
Baptism and Temptation. Once again the apostles 
hear words which seem to come from Heaven con- 
firming the mission of their Master. At the same 
time they see a vision which brings out the signifi- 
cance of that mission in a way for which as yet 
they can hardly have been prepared. The appear- 
ance of Moses and Elijah by the side of, and as it 
were ministering to, Jesus, symbolized the Law and 
the Prophets as leading up to and receiving their 
fulfilment in the Gospel. 


It is impossible not to see the appropriateness of this Divine 
testimony to the mission of Jesus occurring just where it does. 
That unique relationship of the Son to the Father, which forms 
the constant background of the narrative of the Fourth Gospel, 
and is not less the background—real, if not so apparent—of 
the Synoptics, could not butassert itself from time to time. And 
what time could be fitter for a clear pronouncement of it than 
this, when outward circumstances were for the most part so 
discouraging, and when the prospect was becoming every day 
nearer and more certain of the fatal and terrible end? If the 
Son must needs go down into the valley of the shadow of death, 
the Father’s face will shine upon Him for a moment before He 
enters it with a brightness which will not be obscured. 

As bearing upon the essentially historical character of the 
narrative, however difficult and even impossible it may be for us 
to reconstruct its details in such a way that we could be said to 
understand them, note (1) the significance of the appearance of 
Moses and Elijah at a time when that significance can have been 
but very imperfectly apprehended by the disciples, and when 
there was absolutely nothing to suggest such an idea to them; 
and (2) the Transfiguration comes within the cycle of events in 
regard to which a strict silence was to be observed. This 
striking and peculiar stamp of genuineness was not wanting to 
it. We may note also (3) the random speech of St. Peter (Mk 95||) 
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as a little graphic and authentic touch which had not been 
forgotten. j 

It might be supposed that the enlargements in Lk 951f were 
merely editorial, but, like not a few added details in this Gospel, 
they become more impressive upon reflexion. The other evan- 
gelists throw no light upon the subject of the converse between 
the glorified figures; Luke alone says that they ‘spake of his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’ This 
was, we may be sure, the subject which deeply occupied the 
mind of Jesus at this time ; and it is hardly less certain that the 
particular aspect of it which would be most present to Him 
would be its relation to the prophetic Scriptures of OT (and the 
Law also had its prophetic side). We might expect an appear- 
ance of Isaiah rather than Elijah; but Elijah was the typical 
prophet, and the Jews expected his appearing (cf. Wetstein on 
Mt 173). The other peculiar detail in Lk, that ‘ Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with sleep,’ may well seem 
confirmatory of the view (e.g.) of Weiss and Beyschlag, that the 
scene was presented to the three apostles in divinely caused 
vision. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection.— 
The period we are describing is a kind of water- 
shed, which marks not only the summit of the 
ascent but the beginning of the descent. We have 
seen how this was the case with the enthusiasm of 
the multitude: it was also the case with Christ 
Himself. The confession of St. Peter was imme- 
diately followed, and the Transfiguration both 

receded and followed, by distinct prophecies of the 

atal end which was to close His ministry —an 
end fatal in the eyes of men, but soon to be can- 
celled by His resurrection. As these prophecies will 
meet us again in the next period, to which they 
give its dominant character, we will reserve the 
discussion of them till then. 


D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD: THE 
MESSIANIC CRISIS 1N VIEW. 

Scene.—Judea (Jn 71% 1154) and Perzea (Mk 10?\|, 

Jn 10%), 

Time.—Tabernacles A,D. 28 to Passover A.D. 29. 

Mt 191-20, Mk 10, Lk 91-198 (for the 
most part not in chronological order), Jn 
71-1157, 

In this period we may note more particu- 
larly (i.) the peculiar section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which might on a superficial view 
seem to be placed in this period; (ii.) that 
portion of the Johannean narrative which 
really belongs to it; (iii.) the general char- 
acter of our Lord’s Teaching at this time; 
(iv.) in particular, the prophecies of Death 
and Resurrection ; and (v.) the hints which 
are given of a special significance attaching 
to these events. 

The time of this period extends from the Feast 
of Tabernacles in A.D. 28 to the Passover of A.D. 29. 
There is more difficulty in mapping out the distri- 
bution of its parts topographically. We have 
some clear landmarks if we follow the guidance of 
the Fourth Gospel. The events of the section 
Jn 7'-10” partly belong to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and in part follow at no great interval after 
it. We have again in Jn 10” a clear indication 
of time and place, the Feast of Dedication at 
Jerusalem. This would be towards the end of 
December. After that, Jesus withdrew beyond 
Jordan to the place where ‘John was at the first 
baptizing’ (Jn 10%). Here He made a lencthened 
stay, and it was from hence that He paid His visit 
to Bethany for the raising of Lazarus. Then He 
again retired to a city called Ephraim on the edge 
of the wilderness north-east of Jerusalem, where 
He remained until the Jews began to gather 
together to attend the Passover is 115), We 
have thus a fairly connected narrative extend- 
ing from the beginning of the year to the Passover 
of A.D. 29, the scene of which is in part Judea and 
in part Perza.. We have also a fixed point cover- 
ing, perhaps, about a fortnight in the latter half 
of October and localized at Jerusalem. But what 
of the seven or eight weeks which separate this 
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from the Feast of Dedication? Is it probable that 
Jesus returned to Galilee and continued His 
ministry there? It does not seem so. The solemn 
and deliberate leave-taking from Galilee is not 
likely to have been so broken. The principal 
objection to this view would be that the secret 
and unexpected visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles does not seem consistent with the 
solemnity of this leave-taking. We may, how- 
ever, suppose that the Galilean me was 
practically complete before this date, and that 
strong expressions like those of Lk 9", if they are 
to be taken as they stand, refer to one of the later 
journeys. - 

i. The so-called Perean Ministry. — There is a 
long section of St. Luke’s Gospel, Lk 9°!-18%, 
which has been often treated as a single whole and 
as containing the record of a special ministry, 
identified with the last journey towards Jerusalem, 
and having for its scene the lands beyond the 
Jordan. ‘This is based upon the fact that the 
beginning of the section coincides with Mk 10’, 
Mt 191, and that the end of it brings us to the 
approach to Jericho (Lk 18%). It is true that 
some part of the time preceding the last Passover 
was spent in Perea. We know this on the joint 
testimony of the other Synoptists and St. John 
(Mk 101, Mt 191, Jn 10%). But to suppose that 
the whole section must be localized there is to 
misunderstand the structure and character of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. It is far more probable that he 
has massed together a quantity of material derived 
from some special source to which he had access, 
and which could not be easily fitted into the 
framework supplied to him by St. Mark. 

When we come to examine these materials in detail, it would 
seem probable that they belong to very different periods in our 
Lord’s ministry. Some incidents, for instance, appear to assume 
those easier relations to the Pharisees which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the earlier period (Lk 1137 [but not vv.4254] 
141f-), It would be natural also to refer to this or the middle 
period the three parables of ch. 15 (Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 507). 
On the other hand, some of the incidents are practically dated 
by their coincidence with the other Gospels; while others, like 
the severer denunciations of the Pharisees and eschatological 
sections such as Lk 1322-30 1720-188, are referred to the later period 
by their subject-matter. It would be wrong to lay too much 
stress on mere symmetry; but when a natural sequence sug- 
gests itself, it may be accepted as having such probability ascan 
be attained. The document which St. Luke is using in this 
part has preserved for us discourses of the utmost value, and it 
is largely to them that the Gospel owes its marked individuality. 


li. The Johannean Narrative of this Period.— 
The historical value of the Fourth Gospel comes 
out strongly in this period. Rarely has any 
situation been described with the extraordinary 
vividness and truth to nature of ch. 7 (see esp. 
Vey ste: 28 2761842052) Pe Notiless graphicuare athe 
details of ch. 9; and there is marked precision 
in the statements of Jn 10% 40f 1154-57, e note 
a special intimacy with what passes in the inner 
counsels of the Sanhedrin (Jn 747-52 1147-53), This 
intimate knowledge might have been derived 
through Nicodemus or through the connexion 
hinted at in Jn18%.* But, apart from the peculiar 
verisimilitude of these details, some such activity 
as that described in these chs. is required to 
explain the great catastrophe which followed. It 
is impossible that Jesus should have been so much 
a stranger to Juda and Jerusalem as the Synoptic 
narrative would at first sight seem to make Him. 
For the steps which lead up to the end we must go 
to St. John. 

iii. The general Character of the Teaching of 
this Period.—There are no doubt portions of the 
teaching of this period preserved in the Synoptics. 
But except those contained in Mk 1014 |\'they are 
difficult to identify with certainty. For the greater 

* The theory of Delff has been mentioned above (p. 614 sup.) ; 


but it turns too much upon a single set of data, and leads to an 
arbitrary dissection of the Gospel. 
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yee of our knowledge of it we are indebted to St. 
ohn, and we may observe that the teaching now 
begins to take a new character. Hitherto it has 
been mainly concerned with the nature of the 
Kingdom ; henceforward greater stress is laid on 
the person of the King. We have already noted 
the remarkable. verse Mt 1127|| ‘All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ This 
verse may be said to represent the text which the 
discourses in St. John set in various lights. We 
have now the self-revelation of the Son as the 
central life-giving and light-giving force of 
humanity. As He is the living Bread (Jn 6), so 
is He the living Water (Jn 7°); He is the Light 
of the world (Jn 8” 9°); He is the Good Shepherd 
Oe 104), the Resurrection and the Life (Jn 11%). 
f we suppose that these discourses were really 
held, we shall understand better than we could do 
otherwise the state of Christian thought which 
meets us when we open the first surviving Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

iv. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection.— 
From the time of St. Peter’s confession Jesus began 
in set terms to foretell that His mission would end 
in His death, soon, however, to be followed by His 
resurrection (Mk 8*||). At the moment of His 
highest triumph, marked by the Transfiguration, 
the same solemn prediction is repeated (Mk 9%), 
and again yet a third time towards the end of 
the ptriod with which we are now dealing (Mk 
TOS SSE 

(a) Even an ordinary observer might have seen 
that the signs of the times were ominous. St. 
Peter’s confession showed no more than one ad- 
herent whose fervid faith might be supposed 
capable of resisting a pressure of life or death. 
Herod Antipas and his faction were hostile. The 
Pharisees were yet more hostile, and their bitter- 
ness was growing every day. Within the period 
before us two deliberate attempts were made on 
the life of Jesus (Jn 8 10%). And with the 
certainty that the course on which He was bent 
would include nothing to conciliate these antagon- 
isms, it was clear where they would end. 

(6) But the foresight of Jesus took a wider 
range than this. He had laid it down as a 
principle that it was the fate of prophets to be 
persecuted (Mt 51? 23%4- 87), In particular, He had 
before Him the example of the Baptist, whose fate 
He associated with His own (Mk 9}2*||). 

(c) But there was a deeper necessity even than 
this. At the Betrayal, to him who drew sword 
in His defence Jesus replied calmly, ‘How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be?’ And this is His consistent language 
(comp. Lk 24% 4.46 etc.), The mind of Jesus 
was steeped in the ancient prophecies. He had 
Himself, as we have seen, deliberately fused the 
conception of the conquering Messiah with that of 
the Suffermg Servant of Jehovah, and He as 
deliberately went the way to fulfil these prophe- 
cies in His own person. ‘There was nothing acci- 
dental about His Death. He ‘set his face stead- 
fastly ’ on the road which led to it. 

(d) When we look into its lessons we are carried 
even behind the fulfilment of prophecy. We shall 
have to speak presently of the extraordinary 
novelty of the turn which Christ gave to His 
mission. Others had conquered by the exercise 
of force ; He was the first to set Himself to con- 
quer by weakness, patience, non-resistance. And 
the natural and inevitable consummation of this 
new method of conquest was Death. 

(e) In all this He was carrying out, and knew 
that He was carrying out, the Will of the Father. 


It was conceivable that that Will might have yet 
ulterior objects even beyond those, deep enough 
as we might think, which we have been consider- 
ing. That Jesus ascribed to His Death such an 
ulterior object we are led to believe by the way in 
which He speaks of it. The two places in deli 
He does so must next engage our attention. 

v. Significance of the Death of Jesus.—The first 
of the passages to which allusion has just been 
made is Mk 10*|| ‘For verily the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ We 
observe here that Jesus brings His Death under 
the category of service, and regards it as the 
climax of a life of service. This is one way of 
stating the great paradox to which we have just 
alluded. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over their subjects; but such was not to be 
the ambition of the disciples of Christ ; rather the 
very opposite ; and it was Christ Himself who set 
them the example. At the end of the avenue 
stood a cross, and the Saviour of men walked up 
to it as if it had been a crown. It is a question of 
pressing interest how much farther we may go 
than this: is the Avrpov dvr? wod\dGv to be in- 
terpreted by the dmodvrpwois and idacripov of 
Ro 3%, and by the language of other similar 
passages? By itself we could not say that it 
compelled such an interpretation; but there is 
nothing forced in supposing that the early Church 
knew and followed the mind of its Founder. In 
that case we should have reason to think that 
Jesus Himself had hinted at the sacrificial char- 
acter of His Death, and that He too regarded it as 
propitiatory. 

If this passage suggests a sacrificial aspect of 
one kind, the other is more explicit in bringing 
out sacrificial associations of another. All the 
extant accounts of the institution of the Eucharist 
connect the Blood shed upon the Cross with the 
founding of a ‘{mew] Covenant.’ This is certainly 
an allusion to the inauguration of the first Covenant 
with sacrifice (cf. Ex 2448, He 938-8), and the 
Death of Christ is clearly regarded as the Sacrifice 
inaugurating the second (see below, p. 638). 

In other words, the momentous question came 
before the mind of Jesus whether the New Dis- 
pensation which He was founding was or was not 
like the Old in including the idea of Sacrifice. 
He deliberately answered that it was. And He 
deliberately foresaw, and as deliberately accepted 
the consequence, that the Sacrifice of this New 
Dispensation could be none other than the Sacri- 
fice of Himself. 

That which gives this particular Death a value 
which no other death could have had is (a) the fact 
that it is the Death of the Messiah, of One whose 
function it is to be the Saviour of His people, and 
whose Death like His Life must in some way enter 
into the purpose of the whole scheme of salvation ; 
and (8) the further fact that although the Death 
is a necessity in the sense that it was required for 
the full development of God’s gracious Bur poses it 
was nevertheless a purely voluntary act on the part 
of the Son, an expression of that truly filial spirit in 
which He made the whole of the Father’s purpose 
His own. ‘The good Shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep. . . . Therefore doth the Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment received I from my Father’ (Jn 
104-17), Tt follows (vy) that however much it may 
be right to conceive of the Death of Christ as a 
Sacrifice, and a sacrifice which has for its object 
the ‘remission of sins’ (Mt 2678), we must not in 
connexion with it set the justice of God against 
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His mercy, or think of Him as really turning away 
His face from the Son of His love. 

LitgRATURE.—The subject of these last two sections not only 
comes into the field of New Testament Theology in general 
and treatises (like Wendt’s and others named above) on the 
Teaching of Christ, but it necessarily occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of the Doctrine of the Atonement. Among 
these may be mentioned especially Ritschl’s Rechtfertigung 
wu. Versohnung, vol. ii. of which goes elaborately into the exegesis 
of the leading passages (ed. 2, 1882), and_a recent treatise by 
Kahler, Zur Lehre von der Versdhnung Geivne: 1898), which 
gives prominence to the relation of the doctrine to the Life of 
Christ. A lengthy monograph by Schwartzkopff deals directly 
with our Lord’s predictions of His Passion (Die Wetssagungen 
Jesu Christi von seinem Tode, u.s.w., Gottingen, 1895); and 
‘Christ’s Attitude to His Death’ is the title of some striking 
articles by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn in Zzpos. 1896, ii., and 1897, i. 


E. THE MESSIANIC CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAL 
ENTRY, THE LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, 
RESURRECTION, ASCENSION. 

Scene.—Mainly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—Six days before Passover to ten days 

before Pentecost A.D. 29. 

Mt 211-28, Mk 111-168 [vv.9?? an early 
addition], Lk 199-2452, Jn 12!-21%, 

This series of momentous events has natu- 
rally furnished much matter for discussion 
and controversy, some of it very recent. 
(i.) Our first duty will be to sketch rapidly 
the course of the events with special reference 
to the motives of the human actors in them. 
(ii.) We must consider the debated points in 
the chronology of the last week. (iii.) We 
shall have to discuss the eschatological 
teaching which the Synoptists place in this 
period. (iv.) A number of points, critical 
and doctrinal, will meet us in connexion 
with the Last Supper. (v.) We shall have 
in like manner to consider both the attesta- 
tion and the significance of the crowning event 
of all, the Resurrection. This will include 
some discussion of the Appearances which 
followed. Lastly (vi.), as our subject is the 
Life of Christ and not the Gospels, we must, 
even though in so doing we cross the threshold 
of St. Luke’s ‘second treatise,’ follow the 
steps of the Master to His Ascension. 

i. The Action and the Actors. — Our four 
Gospels, taken together, in part convey and in 
part suggest a view at once clear and probable of 
the course of events which led to the Crucifixion, 
and of the motives which impelled the several 
actors in them. We have seen that the Fourth 
Gospel is needed to explain the heightened enmity 
which had so tragic an issue. A residence in 
Jerusalem and Bethany of four days would not 
be enough to account for the overtures to Judas. 
The events of the Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast 
of Dedication, and the Raising of Lazarus, with 
the knowledge that Jesus had been teaching and 
making disciples at no great distance from Jeru- 
salem, supply what is wanted. And in the case of 
the Last Week the touches which the Fourth 
Gospel adds to its predecessors supplement them 
effectively. 

(a) The Populace.—In the Triumphal Entry we 
seem to see a gleam once more of the enthusiasm 
which had followed the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. It was probably quite as superficial. 
We may imagine the crowd made up in part of 
those who had been impressed by recent teaching 
beyond the Jordan or in Jerusalem itself, or by 
the news of the still more striking miracle 
wrought upon Lazarus: besides these, there 
would doubtless be a contingent of pilgrims 
from more distant Galilee, the remnant of the 
crowds who had at one time or another followed 
Jesus there. But it would be too much to expect 
that all, or even many of these, had acquired an 
intelligent insight into the character of Him whom 
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they were cheering. They were still in_the 
twilight of their old Jewish expectations. They 
supposed that the moment had at last come when 
the hopes which they cherished would be realized, | 
and when before the crowds assembled for the 
Passover Jesus would at last put Himself forward 
as the Leader for whom they were waiting. 
Nothing, however, came of this seeming appeal 
to their enthusiasm. A few discourses in the 
temple, partly levelled against the religious 
authorities they were most accustomed to rever- 
ence, but containing not a word of incitement 
against the Romans, and that was all. What 
wonder if their enthusiasm died away, and if in 
some of the fiercer among them it changed to 
bitter and angry disappointment! Doubtless some 
of these Zealots mingled with those who cried 
‘Crucify him, crucify him’; it was natural that 
they should prefer one of their own trade, like 
Barabbas; but the crowds in Jerusalem at Pass- 
over time were so great that many of these 
fanatics may have had no personal acquaintance 
with Jesus at all. The choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas would seem to them a choice between a 
mock leader, a dreamer of dreams, who offered 
them nothing but words, and a true son of the 
people who had shown himself ready to grip the 
sword in the good cause. 

(6) The Traitor.—It is possible that Judas 
Iscariot may have shared something of these 
feelings. In the lists of the apostles he is usually 
named next to a Zealot. The oie course of train- 
ing which he had undergone may have failed to 
purge his mind of the carnal expectations of his 
countrymen. It may have been a sudden access 
of disappointment, greater than ever before, be- 
cause the hopes by which it had been preceded 
had been greater, which impelled him to seek his 
interview with the members of the Sanhedrin. 
It has even been suggested that he did what he 
did in order to compel his Master to declare Him- 
self, and with the belief that He would at last 
exert for the deliverance of the nation the super- 
natural powers with which He was endowed. For 
this we have no sufficient warrant; and we are 
told expressly (Jn 12° RV text and most Comms.) 
that Judas was guilty of petty pilfering from the 
common fund, and therefore may infer that he 
was accessible to the temptations of avarice. 
Still, few men act from motives that they cannot 
at least make plausible to themselves: so that a 
mixture of obstinate and misguided patriotism is 
more probable than pure malignity. If Judas had 
not been at least capable of better things, it is not 
likely that he would have been chosen to be one of 
the Twelve. 

(c) The Pharisees.—By this time between Jesus 
and the Pharisees there is open war. Insidious 
questions are still put to Him, but only in order 
to ‘ensnare him in his talk’ (Mt 22%5||). Andon 
His side Jesus replied to their treachery by the 
sternest denunciations. It need not be supposed 
that all ‘scribes and Pharisees’ were equally 
the object of these. We know that Misodenian 
and Joseph of Arimathea were members of the 
Sanhedriny we do not know that they belonged 
to the party of the Pharisees, but we cannot 
doubt that there were some Pharisees like-minded 
with them ; just as we learn from the Acts that 
after the Resurrection a number of the ‘priests’ 
(Ac 67) and at least some Pharisees (ib. 15°) became 
Christians. 

(d) The Sadducees.—With the last week of our 
Lord’s life, or rather, if we may trust St. John, as 
far back as the Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7), a 
new party comes into prominence. The Sanhedrin 
begins to take official action against Jesus; and, 
although the Pharisees had some footing in that 
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body, its policy was more determined by the Sad- 
ucees, to whom belonged most of the ‘chief 
riests,’ and in particular Caiaphas, the acting 
high priest, and his yet more influential father- 
in-law and predecessor Annas. As against Jesus 
the two parties of Pharisees and Sadducees acted 
together, but their motives were different. The 
Pharisees were jealous for their authority and 
traditions, which were openly assailed. The Sad- 
ducees themselves rejected these traditions,—they 
were selfish politicians, who played their own 
rame. Their motto was guieta non movere. They 
readed any kind of disturbance which might give 
the Romans an excuse to take the power out of 
their hands (cf. Jn 118). It is curious to note 
how from this time onwards the bitterest opposi- 
tion comes from the Sadducees, while leading 
Pharisees are neutral or even favourable (Ac 4°48 
23°). 

(e) Pilate.—The position of things is this. The 
Jews (7.¢. primarily the Sanhedrin) were bent upon 
bringing about the death of Jesus. Now they 
themselves had not the power of life and death 
(Jn 181), According to the Talmud, they lost it 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which would be about this very time. It is prob- 
able, however, that they did not long continue to 

ossess it after the annexation of Judea by the 
Parana: This being the case, they could only 
act through the instrumentality of the Roman 
governor. This necessitated the putting forward 
of different reasons from those that really weighed 
with themselves. Rather we should say that 
there were really three sets of reasons: (1.) The 
real motive of the Sanhedrin was jealousy of its 
own authority,—on the part of the Sadducees fear 
of disturbance, on the part of the Pharisees re- 
sentment of the attacks upon themselves and 
their traditions, and with some of the most 
patriotic among them perhaps disgust at a Mes- 
siah who was not a Messiah in any sense which 
they could comprehend. (ii.) The ostensible 
reason, which with some may have been sincere 
enough, was the charge of blasphemy against God. 
This charge they tried to bring home, but for a 
time could not (Mk 14° ||), until atlast they caught 
at the confession of Jesus Himself. On _ the 
strength of this He was condemned (Mk 14%-®), 
(iii.) This charge, however, was not one which 
they could bring before the governor, and there- 
fore they changed their ground. St. Luke, who 
in all these scenes draws upon special and good 
information, states the accusation with more pre- 
cision than the other Synoptists. ‘We found this 
man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar, and saying that he himself is 
Christ a king’ (or ‘an anointed king,’ RVm ; Lk 
237). 
With this charge it is that the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin come before Pilate. Pilate has the 
rough Roman sense of justice, and he feels that 
the charge is not proved. He sees no evidence 
that Jesus is really a formidable conspirator, or 
even a conspirator at all against the State. He 
therefore desires to release Him; but the Jews 
insist, the leaders being backed by the clamour of 
the crowd. The Sanhedrists know the weak point 
in Pilate’s armour, and they fasten upon it: ‘If 
thou release this man, thou art not Ceesav’s friend : 
every one that maketh himself a king speaketh 
against Cesar’ (Jn 19”, a most lifelike touch). 
For themselves they protest their loyalty, ‘We 
have no king but Cesar’ (Jn 19%). For many of 
the Sanhedrin, Pharisees as well as Sadducees, 
this would be true, and those for whom it was not 
would discreetly hold their peace. To this pressure 
Pilate in the end gives way, washing his hands of 
the responsibility. He might have taken a nobler 


course, but he felt insecure of his position; he 
knew that the Jews had matter of just complaint 
against him; and sooner than face their malice, 
with the inco.veniences which it might cause, he 
let them have their will. 


LITERATURE.—With this section may be compared two works 
of imagination : Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, Philochristus, London, 
1878 ; and As Others Saw Him, London, 1895 (written from a 
Jewish point of view, but sympathetic and instructive). Also 
Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi, etc., St. Petersburg, 
1892, Anhang : ‘Das Verhaltniss d. Pharisder, Sadducier u. 
der Juden uberhaupt zu Jesus Christus’ (minimizing the 
opposition of the Pharisees, and laying the blame upon the 
Ma (Jewish, but written with much special know- 
edge]). 


ii. The Chronology of the Last Week. —A 
number of chronological difficulties meet us in 
the narrative of this Last Week. (1) The prima 
facie view would certainly be that the Anointing 
at Bethany was placed by Mark two days (Mk 14!) 
and by John six days (Jn 12!) before the Passover. 
(2) The common opinion is that the Crucifixion 
took place on a Friday, and the Last Supper on 
the evening of Thursday; but it has also been 
argued that the two events took place on Thurs- 
day and Wednesday. (3) There is a much larger 
division of opinion as to the date of the Crucifixion 
in the Jewish calendar, and the relation of the 
Last Supper to the Paschal Meal. The Synoptists 
seem to identify the two, whereas St. John ex- 
pressly places the Last Supper before the Passover, 
and would make the Crucifixion fall on Nisan 14. 
(4) The authorities also appear to differ as to the 
time of day occupied by the Crucifixion. Accord- 
ing to Mk 15” the time of the Crucifixion itself 
was the ‘third hour’ (=9 a.m.); according to Jn 
194 the trial was not quite over by the ‘sixth 
hour’ (=noon), and therefore the Crucifixion was 
still later. 

Of these discrepancies No. 2 need not detain us. 
The view that the Crucifixion took place upon a 
Thursday is almost peculiar to Dr. Westcott 
(Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, p. 322, ed. 3). 
It turns upon a pressing of the phrase ‘three days 
and three nights’ in Mt 12%, along with the proba- 
bility of confusion between ‘preparation for the 
Passover’ and the more ordinary use of the word 
in the sense of ‘ preparation for the Sabbath’ (i.e. 
Friday). The phrasing of Mt 278 is somewhat 
peculiar, but not really less so on this way of 
reckoning than the other, because the day de- 
scribed as the ‘morrow after the Preparation’ 
would be itself the weekly zapacxeuj. And Mt 12% 
is due only to the evangelist, and is not supported 
by the other authorities. [On the length of the 
interval between the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion see esp. art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT in this 
Dict. i. 410 (with Field, O¢. Norv. iii. p. 7, there 
referred to), and Wright, NT Problems, p. 159 ff.]. 

No. 1 is commonly removed by treating the note 
of time in Mk 14?|| as referring to the events of 
vv.3+ 2-10.11 and not to the intervening narrative of 
vy.*9, In support of this, Meyer-Weiss (ed. 8, ad 
Joc.) points to analogous cases of intrusive matter 
in Mk 372-80 410-25 614-29 725-30, On the other hand, 
M‘Clellan (Gospels, p. 472f.) restricts the applica- 
tion of Jn 12! to the arrival at Bethany, which, 
according to him, was on the afternoon of Friday, 
Nisan 8. The Anointing he would place on the 
evening of Tuesday, Nisan 12. Either view is pos- 
sible, and neither can be verified. If we think 
that the fourth evangelist deliberately corrects 
his predecessors, we shall probably give the prefer- 
ence to him. On such a point Mark is not a first- 
hand authority, and the connexion between his 
placing of the Powayal and of the Anointing may 
well be loose. 

As to (4) the difference in regard to the hour of 
the Crucifixion, attempts have been made with 
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some persistence to prove that St. John used a 
different mode of reckoning time from that in 
common use. The writer of this was at one time 
inclined to look with favour on these attempts. If 
the premiss could be proved, the data would work 
out satisfactorily. But, in view of the arts. by Mr. 
J. A. Cross in Class. Rev. 1891, p. 245 ff, and by 
Prof. Ramsay in Expositor, 1893, i. 216 ff., it must 
definitely be said that the major premiss cannot 
be proved, and that the attempt to reconcile the 
two statements on this basis breaks down (ef. also 
Wright, Problems, p. 149 ff.). 

The ancient solution of the difficulty was to suppose a corrup- 
tion (F for I, or vice versd) of the text, more often in Jn than 
in Mk ; and rightly, because in Mk there are three several notes 
of time (Mk 151] 2.33]|) which hang together. So Eus. ad 
Marinum, with a group of MSS scholia (vid. Tisch. on Jn 1914), 
etc. This solution is accepted by Mr. Wright (op. cit. p. 156 ff.), 
and it may conceivably hold good. 

Prof. Ramsay lays stress rather on the rough and approximate 
way in which the ancients used the reckoning by hours. It 
must be remembered that an ‘hour’ with them was a twelfth 
part of daylight, and not a fixed space of 60 measured minutes, 
as with us. If the two statements had been inverted—if Mk 
1525 had described the end of the trial and Jn 1914 the raising of 
the cross—this elasticity might have amply covered both. As 
the two passages stand, it hardly does so. 

We may ask ourselves whether, supposing that the slaughter 
of the Paschal lambs began at 3 p.m. (the time of slaughter is 
given as 3-5 p.m. by Jos. BJ vi. ix. 3), there would not be a 
rather strong temptation on typological grounds to fix the 
moment of the death of the Messiah at that hour. The other 
notes of time would naturally be conformed to this. But, on 
the other hand, St. John’s ‘sixth hour’ seems inconveniently 
late for the events which have to be compressed between it and 
the evening. The whole question must be left open. There is 
a choice of possibilities, but nothing more. 

Can we get beyond a similar choice on the last 
and most important point (3), the discrepancy as 
to the day of the month of the Crucifixion and of 
the Last Supper? Perhaps not. 

It is the Last Supper which the Synoptists 
appear to fix by identifying it with the Passover. 
They say expressly that on the morning of the 
‘first day of unleavened bread, when they sacri- 
ficed the Passover’ (Mk 14! ||), the disciples asked 
where the Passover was to be eaten. This would 
be on the morning of Nisan 14. In the evening, 
which from twilight onwards would belong to 
Nisan 15, would follow the Last Supper, and on 
the next afternoon (still, on the Jewish reckoning, 
Nisan 15) the Crucifixion. St. John, on the other 
hand, by a number of clear indications (Jn 131 188 
1914-31) implies that the Last Supper was eaten 
before the time of the regular Passover, and that 
the Lord suffered on the afternoon of Nisan 14, 
about the time of the slaying of the Paschal 
lambs. 

We are thus left with a conflict of testimony ; 
and the question is, on which side the evidence is 
strongest. Now, if we are to believe a very com- 
ere Jewish archeologist, Dr. Chwolson, the 

ynoptists begin with an error. ‘From the Mosaic 
writings down to the Book of Jubilees (cap. 49), 
Philo, Josephus, the Palestinian Targum ascribed 
to Jonathan ben Uziel, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
the Rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages, in- 
deed down to the present day, the Jews have 
always understood by the phrase niyin and wx ot 
“the first day of the feast of unleavened bread,” 
only the 15th, and not the 14th’ (Das letzte Passa- 
maht Christi u. der Tag seines Todes, p. 3£.); so 
that it would be a contradiction in terms to say 
with Mk 14% || ‘on the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the Passover.’ It is, 
however, only right to add that Chwolson’s 
assertion is denied by another very good authority, 
Dr. Schiirer, ZhL, 1893, col. 182. [Schiirer does 
not directly meet the statement that where the 
feast of Unleavened Bread is represented as extend- 
ing over eight days, the days intended are Nisan 
15-22, not 14-21.*]. 


* It is worth noting that the Gospel of Peter agrees with the 


Waiving this point, however, for the present, 
we observe (after Chwolson, but ef. Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, 1872, p. 206f. etc.) that the 
Synoptists make the Sanhedrin say beforehand 
that they will not arrest Jesus ‘on the feast day,’ 
and then actually arrest Him on that day ; that 
not only the guards, but one of the disciples (Mk 
1447 ||) carries arms, which on the feast day was 
not allowed; that the trial was also held on the 
feast day, which would be unlawful (on these 
points see Chwolson, op. cit. p. 6 ff.) ; that the 
feast day would not be called simply ‘ Prepara- 
tion’; that the phrase ‘coming from the field’ 
(Mk 15?1||\) means properly ‘coming from work’ ; 
that Joseph of Arimathza is represented as buying 
a linen cloth (Mk 15“), and the women as prepar- 
ing spices and ointments (Lk 23°), all of which 
would be contrary to law and custom. ; 

It follows that the Synoptists are really incon- 
sistent with themselves, and bear unwilling wit- 
ness to the chronology of St. John. We may be 
still reluctant to think that the contradiction is 
final. The Synoptists, so far as they identify the 
Last Supper with the Passover, look as if they 
were telling the truth. It is possible that there 
may be some way of reconciling the two accounts, 
which we do not know enough of the circumstances 
to specify. 

One hypothesis, which the writer was at one 
time tempted to entertain,—very tentatively,— 
that the ‘ Passover’ which lay before the disciples 
and the Sanhedrin was not the Passover proper, 
but the eating of the Chdgigah (so Edersheim, 
M‘Clellan, Nésgen), he now believes to be unten- 
able (see Hapos. 1892, i. 17 ff., 182 f., and Wright, 
Problems, p. 173 ff.). It is more likely that, for 
some reason or other, the regular Passover was 
anticipated. 

Dr. Chwolson, writing as a Jew, whose interest 
in the question is purely archeological, would 
account for such anticipation by the fact that in 
the year of the Passion, Nisan 15 (not 14) fell upon 
a Sabbath. But it must be confessed that his 
argument seems strained (ef. also Schiirer in TAL, 
ut sup.). 

My. Wright thinks that the Synoptists have 
combined the narrative of the Last Supper with 
that of some previous Paschal meal partaken of 
by our Lord (Problems, p. 179 ff.). ut even if 
this hypothesis held good, it would hardly meet 
the case; because it is just the details of the Last 
Supper, belonging to it gua Last Supper (e.g. 
the ‘cup of blessing’), which remind us of the 
Passover. And, in any case, the hypothesis deserts 
the documents too far to be at all capable of proof. 

As the question at present stands we can only 
acknowledge our ignorance. [The literature will 
have been sufficiently given in the course of this 
section ; cf. esp. Mr. A. Wright’s Some New Testa- 
ment Problems, London, 1898, p. 147 ff.]. 

lil, The Prophetic Teaching of the Last Week. 
—This, too, has raised difficulties which are fot 
only apparent but real. It is important to bear 
in mind that no less than six distinct kinds of pre- 
diction are ascribed to our Lord during this week 
or in the period preceding. There is (1) the pre- 
diction of His own death and resurrection. There 
is (2) the prediction of the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem. With this in the great passage (Mk 
13 ||) is directly connected (3) the prediction of the 
end of the world and the last judgment. (4) The 
discourses in Jn clearly predict the coming of the 
Paraclete as the substitute for Christ Himself. 
(5) In another leading passage (Mk 91) a phrase is 
used which may be explained, though it is not 
Johannean rather than the Synoptic tradition, placing the Cruci- 


fixion not on, but before, the first day of unl d 3 
pias tov aCiuov, Hy. Pet. 3). FS came anes 
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usually explained, of the remarkable spread of the 
Christian Church from the Day of Pentecost on- 
wards. Lastly (6), there is the explanation which 
is frequently given of the ‘Coming of the Son of 
Man’ as a so-called ‘historical coming,’ a coming 
not exhausted by a single occasion, but repeated 
in the great events of history. 
_ The first three of these classes of predictions are, 
in any case, authentic and certain. To the be- 
liever in the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel the 
prophecy of the Paraclete is equally certain, and 
there is much which goes to confirm it in the Acts 
and Epp. independently of its direct attestation. 
The other two forms of prediction are more hy- 
othetical. They have been introduced more or 
ess in order to meet the difficulties, although they 
may have substantial grounds of their own. We 
will not as yet beg the question either way. 

The great difficulty is that as our documents 
stand the second and third predictions are in- 
timately connected with each other, and in at least 
one other passage it would seem as if it were 
expressly stated that the coming of the Son of 
Man (i.e. the final Coming, the Coming to Judg- 
ment) would take place within the lifetime of that 
generation. We know that it has not so taken 
place, and the great question is what we are to say 
to this. Is it an error in One who has never been 
convicted of error in anything else? We must 
not endeavour to explain away facts; but we may 
interrogate them, and interrogate them somewhat 
strictly, to see whether they are facts or no. 

We cannot disguise from ourselves, that, what- 
ever the precise language used by our Lord, the 
disciples would be exceedingly prone to attribute 
to Him the prediction of His own return as near 
at hand. The connexion of the Messiah with a 
world-wide judgment was no new doctrine, but 
was a common feature in the Jewish apocalypses. 
But this return would seem to them, as applied to 
our Lord, the necessary complement of the life of 
humiliation which He had led upon earth. For it 
was reserved the full triumph over His enemies 
which so far must have seemed very imperfect. 
Resurrection and Ascension would seem to be only 
foretastes of the great coming in glory on the 
clouds of heaven. They were steps, but only 
steps, towards the goal. 

We might have been sure, even if we had not 
been told, that the disciples would naturally fix 
their thoughts on this Second Coming, and that it 
would be a natural inference for them to suppose 
that it was near at hand. Instances like the com- 
parison of Mt 24¥=Mk 13%=Lk 21” show that 
the expectation as to time was not fixed but vari- 
able. 

On the other side, no doubt, must be set the fact 
that in the apostolic circle the belief in the near- 
ness of the Second Coming was almost universal 
(heel Con alos Conon hOnlo2) Ph 
45,1 P 47, 1 Jn 238, Rev 1° 22” etc.). The obvious 
conclusion to draw from this would be that the 
belief had a common root in the teaching of Christ 
Himself. 

And in favour of that conclusion might be 
quoted the language of 1 Th 4", though it may be 
questioned how much of this is a ‘word of the 
Lord,’ and how much the construction put upon 
it by St. Paul. The ease with which the apostles 
postponed their expectation under the teaching of 
events would tell against the supposition that the 
words of Christ had been precise on the subject ; 
and when we come to look into the Gospels there 
are many hints that the time of the Second Coming 
could not be fixed precisely and might be distant 
(Mt 24°7-51 |) 2510-13-14), These passages are indeed 
so clear that they may be fairly said to neutralize 
those which are quoted on the other side, and to 
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heighten the eee ty that the apparent de- 
finiteness of these other passages is due to the 
disciples rather than to the Master. 

But another hypothesis has been put forward to 
remove the difficulty. It has been supposed that 
the Coming of the Son of Man in the places where 
it is spoken of as near at hand refers, not to the 
final coming, but to another kind of coming in the 
great events of history. The prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel appears to point to such repeated 
comings (Jn 1%); and if any event deserves the 
name, it might well be given to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, which was certainly one of the turning- 
points of history, and had a momentous influence 
upon the fortunes of Christianity. There is no 
doubt that our Lord directly predicted this cata- 
strophe; and it might well seem that the pas- 
sages which apparently speak of the final coming 
as near were due to a confusion in the minds of 
the disciples between the two events regarded as 
‘Comings.’ 

It is, however, a question whether this idea of 
repeated coming can be made good. Most recent 
writers are inclined to set it down as a modernism 
(Schwartzkopff, Weissagungen Jesu Christi, ete. 
p. 155; Holtzmann, Newtest. Theol. i. 315). It is 
also very doubtful whether it has any real support 
in OT. What the prophets looked forward to was 
‘the day of the Lord’—a single great intervention 
of God—not a day or succession of days. 

On this point the writer is glad to be able to refer to a note 
which he has received from Dr. Driver : ‘The usual expression is 
‘the day of J”” : in Is 212, however, it is indef. (‘‘for there is a 
day for,” etc., or “‘ J” hath a day”); Zec 141 has also ‘‘a day” ; 
Ezk 303 is lit. ‘‘ For near is a day, and near is a day for J”” ; 
Is 348 ‘‘ For there is a day of vengeance for J” (or ‘‘J” hath”), 
a year of recompense for,” etc. ; also *‘ his days” in apparently 
the same sense, Job 241. But these hardly differ except form- 
ally from the usual ‘‘ day of J’.” I do not think that a succes- 
sion of judgments is represented under this figure—except, of 
course, in so far as what the prophet pictured as taking place in 
a single day was in reality effected gradually.’ 

Another hypothesis, however, also appears de- 
serving of consideration. The strongest of all the 
passages which would make our Lord expressly 
predict His own Second Coming within the apos- 
tolic age itself is Mt 167 ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There be some of them that stand here which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom.’ But when 
we compare this with the parallels, Mk 9!=Lk 977 
it is clear that the words Son of Man are intrusive, - 
and that the clause really runs, ‘till they see the 
kingdom of God come with power’ (om. ‘with 

ower,’ Lk). Itis not the ‘Son of Man coming in 

is kingdom,’ but the ‘kingdom’ itself which 
comes. 

What is meant by the kingdom here? Is it not 
a very natural interpretation to explain it of that 
great intervention of the Spirit of God in the 
world, that great influx of Divine powers and 
energies which dates from Pentecost? In other 
words, is it not natural to equate it with the 
promise of the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel, 
where it is implied that the coming of the Para- 
clete is equivalent to the coming of Christ Him- 
self? (Jn 1436-38), 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel respecting 
the Paraclete is already strongly confirmed by the 
part assigned to the Holy Spirit by St. Paul; and 
if the explanation just suggested * holds good, it 
would be also confirmed from another and unex- 
pected quarter. 


There has been a considerable tendency in the advanced 
liberal camp to get rid entirely of the apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical element in the teaching of our Lord. The chief meang 
through which this is done has been the supposed discovery 


* A similar view is taken by Haupt, p. 133f., and Bruston 
(Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 315n.), but commended itself to 
the writer of this independently. Cf. also Swete, ad loc, 
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that in the discourse of Mk 18 || there is incorporated a ‘Little 
Apocalypse’ of Jewish (Weizsiicker) or Jewish-Christian (Colani, 
Pfieiderer, Weiffenbach) origin, usually regarded as a ‘fly- 
sheet’ composed in A.D. 67-68 during the troubles which imme- 
diately preceded the siege of Jerusalem, and identified with the 
‘oracle’ which led to the flight of the Christians to Pella (Bus, 
HE u1. v. 3). The first to hit upon this idea was Colani (Jésus 
Christ et les Croyances Messianiques de son Temps, ed. 2, 1864, 
p. 201 ff.), who was followed by Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer, and on 
an elaborate scale by Weiffenbach, Der Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu, Leipzig, 1873. ‘This last-named work is usually referred 
to as having established the position. In the final form of the 
theory the Fie fae in question is supposed to consist of 
Mk 137-9a |} 14-20 || 24-27 || 30-31 ||, And it is true that these verses 
are fairly detachable from the rest and make a fairly compact 
whole. 

By thus eliminating the central passage on which the eschato- 
logical teaching of Jesus seemed to rest, it became not very 
difficult to explain away that teaching altogether. Weiffenbach 
did so by the hypothesis that the critically verified allusions to 
the Second Coming of the Messiah all originally referred to His 
Resurrection, the predictions of which formed the genuine 
nucleus out of which the rest had grown through misunder- 
standing of the words of Jesus and the blending with them of 
current apocalyptic doctrines. By this expedient, Weiffenbach, 
whose object was less radical than that of most of those who 
went with him, escaped some real difficulties ; but just in this 
it may be doubted whether he has found any follower. It will 
be seen that the critical analysis of Mk 13 || is the starting-point 
of the whole construction ; and that has not perhaps as yet been 
brought to any final solution. 


iv. The Last Supper.— The part of the Last 
Supper of which it is most incumbent upon us to 
speak here is its culmination in the solemn acts 
and words which institute the second of the two 
great Sacraments. Besides the debates of centuries 
which have gathered round this subject, a number 
of questions have been raised in recent years which 
require discussion. In particular, new light has 
been thrown upon the text of one of our leading 
authorities. And our first step must be to deter- 
mine as nearly as we can its exact bearing. 

(1) The Text of Lk 22)**0,—The importance of 
this section is such, and it is so desirable that the 
evidence should be given with completeness and 
precision, that we may be forgiven if in this 
instance we print the full text of the original 
(after Greek RV), and then proceed to give the 
more crucial variants in technical fashion. 


The evidence of the leading Latin MSS is given in full; that 
of the two oldest forms of the Syriac Version in a retranslation, 
based for the Sinai MS on Mrs, Lewis and Merx, and for the 
Curetonian on Baethgen. For the Coptic Version the new 
critical edition is used (Oxford, 1898). 


Lk 221420, 14 Ku) Ore tyévero i dpa, avirers, xa) of dxbororos ov 
aura. 18 uh size xpos adrots, ’Exiluule txdiunon todto 7) meoxo 
Guyer pel” vuciv xpo tod ee wacbeiv IAiyw yep Suiv, Ors ob mA 
Chyw wvro, ws Orov aranpuba tv rH Bocirei rod @sod. 17 xe} 
Sek kpeevos eee eoympiarnocs size, AdPers rovro, xe) drcepeeplowrs 
eis Exvroigr Wrtyw yap duiv, Ors od uh win xd Tod voy cad Tod 
yeh meres THs amrtArow twe brov 4 Baucireicn rod Ocod trOn. 19 xe} 
2aPay uproy eyapirrhous txrnct, xud Bunty adrois Alyav, Todrd 
eons 7) ceed mov. 70 Untp Dieaiy Bidopeevors roo Toure eis Thy Eeryy 
CYC {LYA TI 20 nuk oo morhpioy wouiros mere 76 demviioos Abywr, 
Toiro 7d woripioy 1 xauvn diccbinn tv 4) abmorl mov, 70 Uatp Upedy 
Ezy vvbpuevoy. 


Locum integrum habent Codd. Greece. et Verss. omn., iis 
tantum testibus eaceptis qui infra nominantur ; item Latt. 
cfq Vulg. ; agnoscwnt, Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 40; Eus. Can. ; 
Bas. que feruntur Ethica ; Cyril. Alex. Comm in Luc. ” 


Om. vv.16- 17. 18 Cod. Copt. & (Catena Curzoniana, excerpto ut 
videtur Tito [Bostrenst)). 


Om. vv.17-18 Lect. 82, Pesh. codd. 
Om. vy. 19b. 20 76 datp Uudiv did6u.—txyxvveuevoy, Da ff2 il. 


Tisdem omissis transp. vv.17.18 ita ut partem v.19 pri- 
orem sequantur be. [16 Dico enim vobis, quia ex hoe non 
manducabo illud, donec , . . in regno dei. 19Et, accepto 
pane, gratias egit, et fregit, et dedit illis, 17dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum. Et accepto calice, gratias egit; et dixit: 
Accipite hoc et dividite inter vos. 18dico enim vobis. 
quod non bibam de pcberatione hac vitis hujus, donec 
regnum dei veniat. 21 Verumtamen ecce manus, etc. b 
16 Dico enim vobis quia jam non manducabo illud doneque 
adimplear in regno di. 9et accepit panem et gratiag 
egit et fregit et dedit eis 17dicens hoc est corpusmeu. Et 
accepit calicé et gratias egit et dixit accipite vivite inter 
vos. dico enim vobis amodo non vivam (sic) amodo de 
potione vitis quoadusque regnum di veniat verum ecce 
manus, etc. e], 


Item transp. vy.17-18 omisso (Cur.) vel partim  interjecto 

" (Sin.) v.20 Syrr. (Sin.-Our.). [16... tus brov xrnpaby, tv 77% Baw. 
ro Oto. 19 x0l Andy aproy ixapothcus txrucey xa) edwxey 
airois Abyoy TOUT Ext TO otic joo Tb Umtp vuediy Biddpevov 
(om. Cur.) roto woseire bis THY buny RE: 17 nei (aoabros 
pete 10 duavaoos ins. ex V.20Sin.) dee pevos worn prov (vel 
76 ror.) yupothous xe Aa Bere roUTO dicméploure tis tavrous 
(roiré tors TO luc peo [7] nowy iainxy add. Sin.). Atyw 
(ins. yap Sin.) buiv ors dao rot viv od un win UO TOD EVV 
pares rolrov THs aumrtrnov (vel OM.?) tws orev % Buc. rod 
Oeod £2.07). 

To the textual critic these phenomena are fairly 
clear. The omission of vv.!°- (Da ff?il) belongs 
to the oldest form of the Western text. The next 
step (be) was to transpose the order of vv.'7-** and 
19 “so as to make the sequence of the Bread and 
the Cup correspond to that in the other authorities. 
The next (Cur.) was to supplement the words re- 
lating to the Bread from 1 Co 11%. The next 
(Sin.) was to supplement in like manner the part 
relating to the Cup by somewhat free interpola- 
tions partly suggested by Mt, Mk, but mainly from 
1Co 11%, In this instance Syr.-Sin. represents a 
later stage than Syr.-Cur., though it is more often 
earlier. The omissions of vy. [1°]!7-18 are prob- 
ably not important. 


We have then confronting each other the primi- 
tive form of the Western text, which is shorter, 
makes Lk transpose the order of the Bread and 
the Cup, and omits all mention of a second Cup, 
and the great mass of Gk. MSS and other authori- 
ties, which introduce a second Cup, or second men- 
tion of the Cup, and fill out the whole mainly from 
St. Paul. We cannot doubt that both these types 
of text existed early in the 2nd cent. Either may 
be original. And this is just one of those cases 
where internal evidence is strongly in favour of 
the text which we call Western. The temptation 
to expand was much stronger than to contract ; 
and the double mention of the Cup raises real 
difficulties of the kind which suggest interpolation. 

(2) Relation of the Texts to each other.—The adop- 
tion of the Western text of Lk greatly diminishes 
the coincidences between St. Luke and St. Paul. 
Indeed it reduces them to the practically equivalent 
evxupioTnoas for evAoyjoas (in reference to the Bread ; 
Mt, Mk use it of the Cup). The greatest loss is 
that of the apparent confirmation by St. Luke 
of the command to repeat the rite in memory 
of its Founder. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the introduction of this into the text of 
Lk, which—to obtain the circulation it had—must 
have taken place exceedingly early, and must have 
been carried out at the headquarters of the 
Church, is not even stronger testimony to the 
current practice of the Church than that of a 
single writer could be, even though that writer 
was an evangelist. 

As to the main lines of the rite all the authorities 
are agreed. All note the taking of the Bread, the 
blessing (or ‘giving thanks’), the breaking, the 
words, ‘This is my Body.’ All note the Cup, 
which both in the Synoptic (Mt, *Mk) and Pauline 
tradition is related to the [mew] Covenant in- 
augurated by the shedding of the Blood of the 
Messiah. In the Synoptics (Mt, Mk, Lk) there is 
an express mention of the giving of the Bread to 
the disciples, with the further command, ‘Take’ 
(Mt, Mk), ‘eat’ (Mt), and a like communication of 
the Cup (Synoptics, though with some difference 
of phrase). And whereas St. Paul emphasizes the 
redemptive value of the sacrificed Body (7d tzép 
vuady lectio vera), Mt, Mk do the same for the 
shedding of the Blood (7d epi [dep] ro\AGy éxxuv- 
vouevov Mt, Mk, and els &dpeow auapriav Mt). St. 
Paul not only doubles the command for repetition, 
but also adds, ‘For as often as ye eat this bread 


and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come.’ 
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_(3) Other NT Evidence.—We thus have the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament fully set before us. But if 
we look at one of the documents upon which we 
have been drawing, the first in order of writing, 
though it is only incidentally historical, 1 Co 11, 
we find there that the Sacrament proper is asso- 
ciated with something else—the common meal or 
agape (Jude ?2, 2 P 23 yar. lect.). We ask ourselves 
what can be the origin of this association? It 
can hardly go back to the original institution. 
It is more probable that the association arose out 
me the state of cowwrla described in Ac 242: 44-46 482-35 

Perhaps it goes back further still, at least to the 
very beginning of the period. For one of the 
characteristic expressions is 7 kAdovs Tod dprov, Kav 
dprov (Ac 2”. 4°), of which Blass says, ‘est autem 
khav roy &prov sollemnis designatio cene dominice.’ 
It must, however, be somewhat wider than that, 
for in the immediate context we have x\dyres Te 
kat’ olkov dprov peredduBavov rpodis, x.7.., where 
Tpop7y would seem to embrace the common meal as 
well as the Eucharist. 

We are reminded further that the same phrase 
k\Gy (karax\@v) &prov is repeatedly used of a solemn 
act of our Lord independently of the Eucharist 
(Mk 6% || 8°]| #9, Lk 248°), And we gather from the 
context of the last passage that there was some- 
thing distinctive in this particular act by which 
our Lord was recognized (Lk 24%), We are re- 
minded also of the many instances in which atten- 
tion is specially called to the ‘ blessing’ (evAoyetv or 
edxapiorety) of food by our Lord. They are the 
same words which are used in connexion with the 
sacramental Bread and the sacramental Cup. 

There is something in these facts which is not 
quite fully explained. There are /acune in our 
knowledge which we would fain fill up if we could. 
The institution of the Eucharist appears to have 
connexions both backwards and forwards—back- 
wards with other meals which our Lord ate together 
with His disciples, forwards with those common 
meals which very early came into existence in the 
Apostolic Church. But the exact nature and 
method of these connexions our materials are not 
sufficient to make clear to us. 

(4) Significance of the Eucharist.—We feel these 
gaps in our knowledge when we pass on to con- 
sider the significance of the Sacrament. Certainly 
Harnack was not wholly wrong, however far we 
may think him from being wholly right, when he 
held that the primary object of Christ’s blessing 
was the meal as such, in its simplest elements, not 
specifically bread and wine (cf. TU VII. ii. 137). 

The prominence given to the meal and to the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth which contribute to it, finds some support in 
the eucharistic prayers of the Didaché. ‘First, as regards the 
cup: We give thee thanks, O our Father, for the holy vine of 
thy son David which thou madest known unto us through thy 
Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever.- Then as re- 
gards the broken bread: We give thee thanks, O our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which thou didst make known to us 
through thy Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. 
As this broken bread was scattered upon the mountains, and 
being gathered together became one, so may thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom ; 
for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ, for 
ever and ever, ... Thou, Almighty Master, didst create all 
things for thy name’s sake, and didst give food and drink unto 
men for enjoyment, that they might render thanks to thee; 
but didst bestow upon us spiritual food and drink and eternal 
life through thy Son’ (Did. ix. 2-4, x. 3). 

It would, however, be doing an injustice both to 
the ancient and to the modern writer if we sup- 
posed that they had in view only the gifts of God 
in nature. Harnack writes: ‘The Lord instituted 
a meal in commemoration of His death, or rather 
He described the food of the body as His Flesh 
and Blood, i.e. as the food of the soul (through 
the forgiveness of sins), when it was partaken of 


with thanksgiving, in memory of His death’ (op. | 


cit. p. 139). And the Didaché looks beyond the 
physical eating and drinking to the ‘spiritual food 
and drink,’ and to the ‘eternal life’ bestowed 
through the Son ; and when it speaks of the ‘holy 
vine of David,’ there is at least an allusion to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah, if not directly te 
the Johannean allegory of the Vine. 

We thus come round to an aspect of the Supper 
which has been emphasized and illustrated, especi- 
ally by Spitta. There are allusions not only in the 
immediate context of the words of institution 
(Mk 14” ||), but also elsewhere (Lk 1415 ‘ Blessed is 
he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God’; 
cf. Mt 8" 2278. 251°) to the language in use among 
the Jews respecting the great Messianic banquet. 
This took its start from the teaching of the 
Prophets (e.g. Is 25°), and has points of contact 
with prominent passages in the Wisdom literature. 
Thus in Pr 9° Wisdom issues her invitation, ‘Come, 
eat ye of my bread, and drink of the wine which 
Ihave mingled’; which is taken up in Sir 2419-21 
‘They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink me shall yet be thirsty.’ And in a like 
connexion the idea of the manna is applied in 
Wis 16” «Thou gavest thy people angels’ food to 
eat, and bread ready for their use didst thou pro- 
vide from heaven without their toil. . . . For thy 
nature (7 vmédcracls cov) manifested thy sweetness 
toward thy children.’ 

We are clearly upon the line of thought which 
links on to the discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. Indeed we meet here with the same 
phenomenon that has already come before us on 
other sides of our Lord’s teaching. The current 
ideas are not discarded, but taken up on to a higher 
plane and filled with a new content. We have 
seen that Wisdom was regarded as giving her- 
self to be ‘eaten’ (i.e. spiritually appropriated 
and assimilated). Philo repeatedly identifies the 
manna with the Logos (Spitta refers to ed. Man- 
gey, i. 120, 214, 484, 564). Hence we are not sur- 
prised to find that St. Paul speaks of the mvevyari- 
kov BpOya and mvevuarixdy moua, the miraculously- 
given meat and drink which nourished the Israelites 
in the wilderness being treated as typical of the 
Christian Sacrament. In 1 Co 10! it is not the 
water, but the stricken rock as the source of the 
water, which St. Paul identifies with Christ Him- 
self. Buta little further he says plainly, ‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is 1t not a communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ?’ 
(26. v.46), And in Jn 6-1 our Lord is made to 
describe Himself as the ‘living bread which came 
down out of heaven,’ and it is explained that the 
bread which He will give is His flesh, for the life 
of the world. 

We take the view that the discourse in question 
does not relate directly to the Eucharist. But it 
does not do so only because it expresses the larger 
idea of which the Eucharist is a particular con- 
crete embodiment, the one leading embodiment 
which Christ has bequeathed to His Church. As 
there is a communion with Him which is wider 
than—though it culminates in—that which we call 
kar’ é£oxqv, the Holy Communion, so is there a 
sense in which He is the Bread from heaven, which 
is wider than that in which He is given through 
the sacramental Bread, butit is that bread of which 
He said, ‘This is my Body, which is for you.’ 

The parallelism between Jn 6°! and 1 Co 11% (cf. 
Mk 14*||) is so close that we are certainly justified 
in interpreting the words of institution in the 
manner in which the Sacrament itself is interpreted 
by both St. Pauland St. John. __ 

No writer has brought out this aspect of the 
Supper as signifying puna the spiritual assimi- 
lation of Christ more forcibly than Spitta. But 
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when he goes on to maintain that the Eucharist 
has no relation to His death, it is sheer paradox, 
which can be maintained only by the most arbi- 
trary methods. 

The assimilation of Christ does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Sacrament. If we take the words 
of institution as they stand, another idea is even 
more prominent. e have seen that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to how far the Last Supper is 
to be identified with the Paschal meal. St. Paul 
describes the Death of Christ as the Christian 
Passover (1 Co 57), and not only he but other NT 
writers apply to that Death the language of Sac- 
rifice. But the particular sacrifice with which our 
Lord’s own words most directly connect it is the 
sacrifice, or group of sacrifices, which inaugurated 
the Covenant (Ex 248). As the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar of God and upon the people 
ratified the covenant between Israel and Israel’s 
God, so (it was implied) by partaking of the conse- 
crated symbol of the Blood of Christ the Christian 
had brought home to him his share in the new 
Covenant—a covenant which had at once its ines- 
timable privileges and its obligations. It was the 
means of admission to the state of Divine favour, 
and it bound over those who were admitted to that 
favour to a life of loyal service. Here, too, if we 
want a comment on the words of institution, we 
may seek it rightly in the later NT writings. For 
words could not well be more strongly attested 
than those which accompany the giving of the 
bread and of the cup, and together they converge 
upon a root-idea which is expanded most directly 
in He 918-8, but is also illustrated by Ro 3% 54. 
gif. Eph 17, 1 P 1, 1 Jn 17 22, Rev 15. 

If we start from the idea of the Death of Christ 
as a Sacrifice, then it lies near at hand to conceive 
of the Sacrament as the sacred meal which follows 
the sacrifice. In this there would be combined the 
universal and immemorial significance of such 
meals as an act of communion at once with the 
Deity worshipped and of the worshippers with 
each other. This double communion, under this 
aspect of the sacrificial meal, seems clearly indi- 
cated in 1 Co 10'*-*1, but it is also suggested by 
the words of institution, taken with the distribu- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine, and the 
stress which is laid upon the general participation 
(‘Drink ye all,’ ‘they all drank’). 

(5) Critical Theortes.—A common feature in 
recent critical theories respecting the Last Supper 
is the denial that the command, ‘This do in re- 
membrance of me,’ formed part of the original 
institution ; or, in other words, that the particular 
circumstances which marked this solemn parting 
meal were meant to be opens in the form of a 
permanent Sacrament. This view was put forward 
about the same time, and, it is probable, independ- 
ently, in England by Dr. P. Gardner (The Origin 
of the Lord’s Supper, London, 1893), and in Ger- 
many by Jiilicher in the vol. of essays in honour 
of Weizsiicker (Theol. Abhandl. etc., Freibur 
i. B. 1892), and by Spitta (Zur Gesch. wu. Lit. d. 
Urchristentums, Gottingen, 1893). The English 
writer is the most thoroughgoing. Assuming the 
correctness of the WH text of Lk 22)% 20, §t, Paul 
is left as the sole authority for the express command 
of repetition. It is then argued from the phrasing 
of 1 Co 11% ‘I received of the Lord,’ that the 
whole account belongs to one of St. Paul’s ecstatic 
revelations, and has not a solid historical founda- 
tion. In default of this it is thought that the 
apostle had been influenced during his stay at 
Corinth by the near proximity of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the central point in which ‘appears to 
have been a sacred repast of which the initiated 
partook, and by means of which they had com- 
munion with the gods’ (p, 18). 


How St. Paul could confuse such subtle external 
influences with a revelation ‘from the Lord,’ and 
how he came to deliver as authoritative instruc- 
tions to the Corinthians what he had (upon the 
theory) only himself acquired during his stay at 
Corinth, are only incidental questions. We cannot 
tell precisely how St. Paul received his knowledge 
in such a sense that he could refer it to the Lord. 
But the solemn simplicity of phrase reads like 
history, and, so far as other authorities exist, it is 
completely verified. In any case, it is incredible 
that a usage which is thus treated as practically 
the invention of St. Paul could have spread from 
an outlying Gentile Church over the whole of 
Christendom. We cannot doubt that not only the 
Synoptic version of the Supper, but its repetition 
as a Sacrament, had their origin in the Mother 
Church. The xAdots rot dprov of Ac 2*- * is an 
indication of this, which is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Ignatius, Justin, and the Didaché. Spitta’s 
theory, that the repeated Sacrament was due, not 
to a command of Christ Himself, but to the spon- 
taneous instinct of affectionate recollection among 
His disciples, is more possible, but still gratuitous 
and hypercritical. We may not allege the witness 
of St. Luke himself in confirmation of St. Paul, 
but, as we have already seen (p. 636 sup.), the 
familiar text of his Gospel is no less valid evidence 
of the common belief and practice. 

Of the critical theories respecting the origin of 
the Eucharist, that which we have just mentioned 
is the most important. Harnack’s contention, that 
it was sometimes administered with water instead 
of wine, not only here and there among the sects 
but in the main body of the Church, belongs rather 
to the history of the Early Church than to the Life 
of our Lord. It turns, however, upon a somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the text of Justin, and has 
met with strong opposition and (it is believed) 
practically no acceptance. 


LITERATURE.—A summary may be given of the more recent 
special literature to most of which reference has been made. 
Lobstein, La Doctrine de la Cene, Lausanne, 1889; a lucid ex- 
position dating from the time before the rise of the newer 
theories. A reasonable criticism may go back to it with advant- 
age. Harnack, 7'U vu. ii., 1891 (replies by Zahn, Brot u. Wein, 
Leipzig, 1892; Jiilicher, as below; Headlam, Class. Rev. 1893, 
p. 63); Jtilicher in Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weizsicker 
gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892; Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. 
Urchristentums, Gottingen; P. Gardner, The Origin of the 
Lord’s Supper, London, 1893 (comp. also a criticism by Mr. 
Wright, NZ Problems, p. 134 ff.); Grafe in Z. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche, 1895 (said to be an excellent summary of the contro- 
versy); Schultzen, Das Abendmahl im NT, Gottingen, 1859 
(also a full review and examination); Schaefer, Das Herrenmahl, 
Gutersloh, 1897. Bp. Wordsworth’s Visitation Addresses on 
The Holy Communion (2nd ed. 1892), though written before the 
controversy and dealing largely with the liturgical aspect of 
the question, may be specially commended to English readers. 


v. The Resurrection. — For our present pur- 

Sos the discussion of the Resurrection of our 
ord will resolve itself into a consideration of 

(1) the evidence attesting the fact; (2) the sequence 
of the events, or the appearances which followed 
the Resurrection ; (3) the explanations which have 
been put forward to account for the Resurrection 
without miracle ; (4) its doctrinal significance. 

(1) The Attestation.—A fact so stupendous as 
the Resurreetion needs to be supported by strong 
evidence, and very strong evidence both as regards 
quantity and quality is forthcoming ; but all parts 
of it are not of equal value, and it is well that the 
authorities should be compared with each other 
and critically estimated. 

When this is done one piece of evidence drops 
almost entirely to the rear—the concluding verses 
of St. Mark. This is not invalidated merely by 
the fact that the verses were probably not part of 
the original Gospel. Since Mr. Conybeare’s dis- 
covery of the Armenian MS, which appears to 
refer them to the ‘ presbyter Ariston’ or ‘ Aristion,’ 
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it is fair to attach that name to them, because, 
although the authority is but slender, there is 
nothing at all to compete with it; and the Aristion 
mentioned by Eusebius (HZ iii. 39) as one of the 
‘elders’ consulted by Papias, would suit the con- 
ditions as well as any one else belonging to the 
same generation (say A.D. 100-125). Such an 
authority cannot be wholly without weight; if it 
represented a distinct line of tradition, its weight 
would be considerable. But when the verses Mk 
16° are examined, it seems preity clear that the 
earlier portion of them is really a summary of the 
narratives in the extant Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and therefore adds nothing to these 
Gospels beyond such further sanction as the name 
of Aristion may give to them. It is proof that 
the statements in those Gospels were accepted as 
satisfactory by a prominent Cheech teacher, him- 
self a depositary of tradition, in the region where 
St. John had been active. So much the verses 
contribute, but not more. 

There is still some mystery hanging over the 
close of the Second Gospel. The most probable 
view appears to be that its original conclusion has 
been lost—it is more likely than not—by some 
purely mechanical accident. The fragment that 
remains, Mk 1618, is insufficient to enable us to 
trace it to its source. If we could be sure that it 
was complete, we should have to say that St. 
Mark was not here drawing upon the Petrine tra- 
dition, because that tradition could not have failed 
to speak of the appearance to Peter himself. It is, 
however, possible that that was contained in the 
missing portion. 

This may detract somewhat from the weight of 
the common Synopt. narrative, which is here disap- 
pointingly meagre. And yet, if we are to throw 
the absence of any mark of Petrine origin into the 
one scale, there is a little bit of confirmatory evi- 
dence which it is fair to throw into the other. All 
through the history of the Passion St. Luke has 
access to a special source, which we may well 
believe to have been oral, but which gave him 
some items of good information. This information 
relates eapecially to the court of Herod Antipas 
(Lk 237-12), and it is natural to connect it with the 
particular mention of ‘Joanna the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward’ in Lk 8°. Now this very same 

. Joanna appears again in St. Luke’s account of the 
visit of the women to the sepulchre (Lk 24"). The 
rest of the paragraph appears to be based as usual 
npon St. Mark. But the renewed mention of 
Joanna is an indication of the special source, which 
at least goes to show that there was nothing in that 
source which conflicted with the Marcan document. 
In other words, it confirms that document by a 
distinct line of testimony (cf. Lk 2371-%), 

Is it not possible that the story of the Walk to 
Emmaus has a like origin? The name Cleopas 
(=Cleopatros) is just such as we should expect to 
find in the same Herodian circle. In any case, the 
source bears other marks of being a good one. It 
gives a graphic picture of the dejection through 
which the disciples passed; and the phrase ‘we 
hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel’ 
points back to a time before the dreams of national 
triumph had been purified of the grosser element 
in them. But most striking of all is the direct 
confirmation by St. Paul (1 Co 15°) of another very 
incidental reference, the appearance to Peter (Lk 
234). Not only does St. Paul confirm the fact, 
but he puts it practically in the same place in the 
series. 

We have, then, every reason to think both that 
the special source used by St. Luke was excellent 
in itself, and also that it agreed in substance with 
the fragmentary record of St. Mark. ant a 

If St. Luke thus reaches a hand in one direction 


towards St. Mark, he does so in another direction 
towards St. John. For the appearance of Lk 24%6#- 
corresponds to that of Jn 20%; and both alike 
receive the seal of authentication from St. Paul 
(1 Cor 15°). We may not, for the reason given 
above, use Mk 169 in ratification of Jn 20U*, We 
note, however, that the incident of St. Thomas is 
a striking concrete illustration of the disbelief on 
which so many of our authorities lay stress.* For 
the rest, the narrative in the Fourth Gospel must 
go with the problem as to that Gospel generally. 
It has found a vigorous recent defender in Dr. 
Loofs (Die Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert, 
Leipzig, 1898). 

The peculiar element in Mt might have seemed 
to possess the lowest claim to acceptance, were 
it not for the singular convergence of proof that 
something like the injunction of Mt 28” must 
have been given, or most probably was given, by 
our Lord Himself (see p. 624 sup. ; also p. 213 ff.). 
We believe that for this paragraph, too, there is 
solid foundation. 

And yet the Resurrection is a part of the 
evangelical narrative for which the leading wit- 
ness is, after all, not the Gospels, but St. Paul— 
the double witness of what St. Paul says and what 
he implies. It is hardly possible for testimony to 
be stronger than this is. In the same precise and 
deliberate manner in which he had rehearsed the 
particulars of the Last Supper, St. Paul enumerates 
one by one the leading appearances of the Lord 
after the Resurrection: (1) to Peter, (2) to the 
Twelve (as a body), (3) to an assembly of more 
than five hundred, (4) to James, (5) to all the 
apostles (1 Co 15-7). 

We have spoken of these as the ‘leading’ 
appearances, because St. Paul doubtless has in 
view, not all who under any circumstances ‘saw 
the Lord,’ but those who were specially chosen 
and commissioned to be witnesses of the Resur- 
rection (Ac 1” 4°, ef. 1 Co 15), 7.e. as we should 
say, to assert and preach it publicly. For this 
reason there would be nothing in St. Paul’s list 
to exclude such an appearance as that to Mary 
Magdalene (Jn 201-18), It may have been on this 
ground—because the two disciples involved were 
not otherwise conspicuous as active preachers or 
prominent leaders—that St. Paul does not mention 
the scene on the road to Emmaus. But it is 
equally possible that the story of this had not 
reached him. 

We have seen by what a striking coincidence 
this story confirms, from a wholly independent 
quarter, the first appearance to Peter. The next 
in order, that to the Twelve, may well be identical 
with that which is more exactly described in Lk 
24998. Jn 201%*4. The appearance to James is 
attested by another line of tradition embodied in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Beyond 
this identifications are uncertain. 

St. Paul contents himself with a bare enumera- 
tion, not from lack of knowledge, but because he 
assumes knowledge in his readers. He reminds 
the Corinthians of what he had delivered unto 
them first of all (év rpdrors, t.e. at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry among them). This throws 
back the date of the evidence some four years— 
we may say from the year 55 to 51, possibly 
earlier, but at the latest from 57 to 53. 

We are thus brought to much the same date as 
that of another piece of evidence, not so detailed 


* This trait is not less authentic because it passed over from 
primary documents into secondary (such as the Coptic work 
discovered by Carl Schmidt and commented upon by Harnack 
in Theol. Studien B. Weiss dargebracht). It really does throw 
into relief, and the early disciples saw that it threw into relief, 
the revulsion of feeling on the part of the witnesses to the 
Resurrection and the strength of their conviction. Otherwise 
Harnack, p. 8, and Loofs, p. 21. 
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as that in 1Co, but quite as explicit, so far as 
the fact of the Resurrection is concerned, the evi- 
dence of the first extant NT writing, 1 Th 1° 4". 
The assured tone of these passages shows, not 
only that the apostle is speaking from the very 
strongest personal conviction, but that he is con- 
fident of carrying his readers with him; we may 
go further and say that the belief to which he 
gives this expression was unquestioned, the uni- 
versal belief of Christians. We might infer this 
from the attitude of St. Paul in regard to it. 
Unfortunately, we have no evidence equally early 
from the Church of Palestine; but as soon as 
evidence begins to appear it is all to the same 
effect. The early chapters of Ac no doubt repre- 
sent a Palestinian tradition, perhaps a written 
tradition; and they take the same line as St. 
Paul in making it the chief function of the 
apostles to bear witness to the Resurrection 
Le 1822 etc.), We need not pursue this evidence 
further. 

It is noticeable that although there were doubts 
in the Apostolic Age on the subject of resurrection 
(1 Co 15”, 2 Ti 2)-), it is not as to the resurrection 
of Christ, but as to that of Christians. St. Paul 
argues on the assumption that Christ was really 
raised as from a premiss common to himself and 
his opponents. 

And it is no less noticeable that even the most 
rationalistic of Christian sects, those (¢.g.) which 
denied the Virgin-Birth, nevertheless shared the 
belief in the Resurrection (Ireneus, adv. Her. I. 
xxvi. 1, 2 [where non before similiter should be 
expunged]; Hippolytus, Ref. Her. vii. 35). 

(2) The Sequence and Scene of the Events.—It is 
not an exaggeration—it is only putting in words 
the impression left by the facts—to say that the 
conviction among Christians that Christ was really 
raised, dates from the very morrow of the Resur- 
rection itself. It was not a growth spread over a 
long period and receiving gradual accretions of 
strength; but it sprang Biddenly into existence, 
and it swept irresistibly over the whole body of 
disciples. Of the force and universality of the 
belief there can beno doubt; but when we come to 
details it would seem that from the first there was 
a certain amount of confusion, which was never 
wholly cleared up. We have records of a number 
of appearances, not all contained in a single 
authority, but scattered over several distinct 
authorities ; and it is probable enough that even 
when all the recorded appearances are put together 
they would not exhaust all those that were ex- 
perienced. Different traditions must have cir- 
culated in different quarters, and specimens of 
these traditions have come down to us without 
being digested into accordance with a single type. 
The list which approaches most nearly to this 
character, that which is given by St. Paul in 1 Co, 
is, as we have seen, not so much a digest as a 
selection. It is a selection made for purposes of 
preaching, and consisting of items which had 
already been used for this purpose. Compared 
with this, a story like the Walk to Emmaus is 
such as might have come out of private memoirs. 
The brief record in St. Mark is more central, but 
in its present condition it is too mutilated to 
satisfy curiosity. The narrative of St. John is no 
less authoritative than that of St. Paul, but it is 
authority of a rather different kind. .St. Paul 
writes as the active practical missionary, who 
seeks to communicate the fire of his own convic- 
tion to others. St. John also wishes to spread 
conviction (Jn 20%), but he does so by bringing 
forth the stores of long and intense recollections 
from his own breast. He too selects what had 
taken the most personal hold upon him, and does 
not try to cover the whole ground. 
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It is as a consequence of these conditions that 
when we come to look into the narratives of the 
Resurrection we find them unassimilated and un- 
harmonized. It is not exactly easy to fit them 
into each other. The most important difference 
is as to the chief scene of the appearances. Was 
it Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, or was it 
Galilee? The authorities are divided. St. Paul 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews make no 
mention of locality. Mt and Mk throw the stress 
upon Galilee. The latter Gospel does not indeed 
(in the genuine portion) record a Galilean appear- 
ance, but the women are bidden to say that the 
risen Lord would meet the disciples in Galilee 
(Mk 167). This is in fulfilment of a promise to 
the same effect given in the course of the Last 
Supper, and recorded in the same two Gospels 
(Mk 14%, Mt 26%). The express mention of pre- 
diction and fulfilment in both Gospels not only 
proves their presence in the common original, but 
also shows that they were no accidental feature 
in that original, but an essential part of the whole 
conception. We have besides a Galilean appear- 
ance described in Jn 21, and clearly implied at the 

oint where the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
reaks off (Hv. Pet. § 12 [60)). 

On the other hand, all the scenes of Jn 20 are 
laid in Jerusalem; and Jerus. or the neighbour- 
hood is the only locality recognized in Lk 24, 
which ends with a command to the disciples to 
wait in the city for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 24”). 

Itis not unnatural that the critical school should. 
regard these two versions as alternatives, one of 
which only can be taken. The more usual course 
has been to follow that of Mk and Mt, with or 
without the supposition that the grave was really 
found empty (Loofs, p. 18 ff.). According as this 
assumption was made or not, several constructions 
were possible, but all equally speculative. 

Dr. Loofs has, however, recently argued in 
favour of the other tradition represented by 
Lk-Jn 20. And he has certainly succeeded in 
showing that there is as much intrinsic proba- 
bility on this side as on the other. But, in order to 
carry out this theory, he is obliged to treat Jn 21 
as having a lifferent origin from the rest of the 
Gospel, and as falling into two parts, one of which 
(the fishing scene=Lk 5'") has got misplaced, not - 
having oHenely belonged to the period after the 
Resurrection, while the other (the dialogue of 
Jn 215-5) had originally nothing to connect it with 
Galilee. These are strong measures, which, how- 
ever high our estimate of the tradition, Lk—Jn, 
are obviously not open to one who thinks that the 
identity of style between Jn 21 and the rest of the 
Gospel is too great to permit of their separation. 
(the argument in Eapos. 1892, i. 380 ff., may easily 
be extended to ch. 21). 

The only remaining course is to combine the 
traditions, much as they seem to be combined in’ 
the Fourth Gospel and the Gospel of Peter. We 
must not disguise from ourselves the difficulties 
which this solution leaves. The most serious of 
these are caused by the command of Lk 24%, and 
the contragted space within which we shall have 
to compress the events in Galilee. We have only 
40 days to dispose of, in all, if we accept the 
traditional date of the Ascension,—and even if we 
regarded this as a round number, the nearness of 
the Day of Pentecost would allow us very little 
more margin. From these Forty Days we should 
have to take off a week at the beginning on 
account of Jn 2078, And if, as we reasonably may, 
we suppose that there has been some foreshortening 
in Lk 24°6-53, and that two or three distinct occasions 
are treated as if they were continuous, we should 
still, to find a place for the injunction to wait in 
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Jerus., have to cut off another like period at the 
end. That would leave not much more than three 
weeks for the retirement to Galilee and return to 
Jerus.—a length of time which cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly insufficient, but which does not fit in 
quite naturally with the way in which the apostles 
are described in Jn 213 as returning to their ordi- 
nary occupations. These difficulties would be 
avoided if we could regard the Day of Pentecost as 
that of the following year; but any such hypo- 
thesis would conflict directly with Ac 1%, and the 
interval implied in Jn 214 * is also a short one. 

Whichever way we turn difficulties meet us, which 
the documents to which we have access do not 
enable us to remove. We have said enough as to 
the nature of these documents, and of the lines of 
tradition to which they give expression. It is not 
what we could wish, but what we have. And no 
difficulty of weaving the separate incidents into an 
orderly well-compacted narrative can impugn the 
unanimous belief of the Church which lies behind 
them, that the Lord Jesus Christ rosé from the 
dead on the third day and appeared to the disciples. 

(3) Attempted Explanations. — This universal 
belief is the root fact which has to be accounted 
for. It would be the natural product of a real 
event such as the Epistles assume and the Gospels 
describe. But what if the event were not real? 
In that case the widely held and deeply planted 
belief in it must needs constitute a very serious 
problem. 

In the present century a succession of efforts 
have been made to account for the belief in the 
Resurrection without accepting it as afact. Many 
of the hypotheses put forward with this object may 
be regarded as practically obsolete and abandoned. 
No one now believes that the supposed death was 
really only a swoon, and that the body laid in the 
tomb afterwards revived, and was seen more than 
once by the disciples (on this see a trenchant 
sentence by Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1863, p. 298, end 
of paragraph). Equally inadmissible is the hypo- 
thesis of fraud—that the body was really taken 
away by Joseph of Arimathzea or Nicodemus, and 
that the rumour was allowed to grow that Jesus 
was risen. The lingering trace of this which sur- 
vives in Renan, Les Apétres, ed. 13, p. 16 (‘ceux 
qui savaient le secret de la disposition du corps’) 
is thrown in quite by the way as a subordinate 
detail. 

More persistent is the theory of ‘visions.’ This 
has been presented in different forms, assigning 
the leading part now to one and now to another of 
the disciples. Renan, who goes his own way 
among critics, sees in this part of the narrative a 
marked superiority of the Fourth Gospel (Les 
Apétres, p. 9). In accordance with it he refers the 
beginning of the series to Mary Magdalene (cf. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1863, p. 309). A woman out of 
whom had been cast ‘seven devils’ might well, he 
thinks, have been thrown into a state of nervous 
tension and excitement which would give form and 
substance to the creations of fancy. And when 
once the report had got abroad that the Lord had 
been seen, it would be natural for others to suppose 
that they saw Him. Strauss and Pfleiderer (eg 
Lect. pp. 112, 149) start rather from the case of St. 
Paul. Both lay stress upon the fact that he 
places the appearance to himself on a level with 
those to the older disciples. His own vision they 
would agree in explaining as due to a species of 
epileptic seizure, and the others they would regard 


* The numbering of this Galilean appearance as the ‘third’ 
might seem to be at variance with St. Paul’s list in 1 Co 15 ; but 
it is clear that the appearances which St. John enumerates were 
those to the body of ‘the disciples’ (7.e. primarily, to a group 
including the apostles). He himself does not count that to 
Mary Magdalene ; nor would he have counted those to St. Peter 
or the Emmaus travellers. 
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as equally subjective, though led up to by different 
trains of psychological preparation. 

It is at this point that some of the best attested 
details of the Resurrection interpose difficulties. 
To carry through a consistent theory of visions, 
two conditions are necessary. (a) If they arose, 
as Strauss supposes, from affectionate dwelling 
upon the personality of Jesus, combined with re- 
flexion upon certain passages of OT (Ps 16”, Is 
53102), it follows, almost of necessity, that we 
must also with Strauss throw over the tradition of 
the ‘ third day,’ and regard the belief as the out- 
come of a somewhat prolonged process—a process 
spread over weeks and months rather than days. 
(6) On the other hand, if we must discard the 
tradition as to the beginning of the appearances, 
we must equally discard that as to theirend. The 
wave of feverish enthusiasm to which on this 
hypothesis they owed their origin, certainly would 
not have subsided in the interval between Passover 
and Pentecost. We note, as it is, an ascending 
scale in the appearances—they occur first to indi- 
viduals (Mary Magdalene, Peter, the Emmaus 
disciples), then to the Ten and the Eleven, then to 
the Five Hundred. We can see how one appear- 
ance prepares the way for another. St. Peter 
(é.g.) must have been present at three or four. 
With this increasing weight of testimony, and 
increasing predisposition in the minds of the 
disciples, we should naturally expect that the 
appearance to the Five Hundred would contain 
within itself the germs of an indefinite series. 
We should not have been surprised if the whole 
body alike of Christians and of half Christians had 
caught the contagion. .But that is not the case. 
There is just the single appearance to James ; and 
then—the vision of St. Paul standing rather by 
itself—with one more appearance to the assembled 
see: the list comes to what seems an abrupt 
end. 

This description of the facts rests on excellent 
evidence. The ‘third day’ is hardly less firmly 
rooted in the tradition of the Church than the 
Resurrection itself. We have it not only in 
the speech ascribed to St. Peter (Ac 10%), but in 
the central testimony of St. Paul, and then in the 
oldest form of the Apostles’ Creed. It is strange 
that so slight a detail should have been preserved 
at all, and still stranger that it should hold the 
place it does in the standard of the Church’s faith. 
‘We must needs regard it as original. And for the 
circumscribed area of the appearances, we have at 
once the positive evidence of the canonical docu- 
ments, and a remarkable silence on the part of the 
extra-canonical. 

These phenomena are difficult to reconcile with 
a theory of purely subjective visions. An honest 
inquirer like Keim felt the difficulty so strongly 
that, while regarding the appearances as essentially 
of the nature of visions, he held them to be not 
merely subjective, but divinely caused, for the 
erator purpose of creating the belief in which they 
issued. 

This is the least that must be asserted. A belief 
that has had such incalculably momentous results 
must have had an adequate cause. No apparition, 
no mere hallucination of the senses ever yet moved 
the world. But we may doubt whether the theory, 
even as Keim presents it, is adequate or really 
called for. It belongs to the process of so trimming 
down the elements that we call supernatural in 
the Gospel narratives as to bring them within the 
limits of everyday experience. But that process, 
we must needs think, has failed. The facts are too 
obstinate, the evidence for them is too strong ; and 
the measures which we apply are too narrow and 
bounded. It is better to keep substantially the 
form which a sound tradition has handed down te 
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us, even though its contents in some degree pass 
our comprehension. 

(4) The Permanent Significance of the Resurrec- 
tion.—The innermost nature of the Resurrection 
is hidden fromus. And if we ask why the supreme 
proof that God had visited His people took this 
particular form, the answer we can give is but 
partial. Some things, however, seem to stand out 
clearly. ‘ 
(a) Th the first place it is obvious that the idea 
of a resurrection was present to men’s minds. 
Herod thought that the works of Jesus were works 
of the Baptist restored to life (Mk 6'* 19j)), 
Men were quite prepared to see Elijah or some 
other of the ancient prophets reappear upon the 
scene (Mk 91-38 ||, Jn 17). In Palestine and among 
the circles in which Christianity arose, no mark of 
special divine indwelling seemed at the time so 
natural. The belief had not been allowed to grow 
up without a reason. 

For (6) from the very first the ideas of bodily 
and spiritual resurrection were closely intertwined 
together. Perhaps the oldest passage in which 
there is a hint of such an idea is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 37); and there the revivification of 
the body is the symbol of a spiritual revival. 
This intimate connexion of bodily and spiritual is 
never lost sight of in Christianity. 

(c) ‘ Die to live’ is one of the most fundamental 
of Christian principles, and this principle is em- 
bodied once for al in the Resurrection. If the 
one side was ‘placarded’ before the eyes of the 
world (Gal 3!) in the Crucifixion, the Resurrection 
was a no less signal manifestation of the other. 
There is a double strain of inference and applica- 
tion. 

(d@) On the one hand, the Resurrection of Christ 
was the pledge and earnest of physical resurrec- 
tion and the life beyond the grave. St. Paul 
founds upon it the hope of immortality (1 Th 4%, 
Ro 8%, 1 Co 614 15!-, 2 Co 4" etc.). 

(e) But he equally founds upon it the most 
earnest exhortations to holiness of life. It is not 
only that this follows for the Christian as a duty: 
if his relation to Christ is a right relation, it is 
included in it as a necessity (Ro 6*°). St. Paul 
can hardly think of the physical Resurrection 
apart from the spiritual. And there is a very 
similar vein in the teaching of St. John (Jn 5%, 
1 Jn 34). The Resurrection is the corner-stone of 
Christian mysticism. 

(f) In another aspect, as a divine act, the 
crowning mark of divine approval, it is a necessary 
complement of the Crucifixion. It supplies the 
beh, which the world might desiderate, that the 

acrifice of the Cross was accepted. If the death 
of the Cross was a dying for human sin, the rising 
again from the tomb was the seal of forgiveness 
and justification (Ro 4%, cf. 67). St. Paul saw in 
it an assurance that the doors of the divine mercy 
were thrown open wide; and to St. Peter in like 
manner it was through it that mankind was be- 
gotten again to a ‘lively hope’ (1 P 13), 

All this mass of biblical teaching hangs together. 
If the Resurrection was a reality it has a solid 
nucleus, which would be wanting even to the 
theory of objective visions. The economy which 
begins with a physical Incarnation, naturally and 
appropriately ends with a physical Resurrection. 
Thus much we can see, though we may feel that 
this is not all. 


LireraTuRE.—Besides the recent literature mentioned above 
(among which the paper by Dr. Loofs deserves rather special 
attention), and besides the treatment of the subject in numer- 
ous works on the Gospel History and on Apologetics, it is 
well to remember two monographs in English—Dr. Westcott’s 
Gospel of the Resurrection (first pub. in 1866), and the late Dr. 
Milligan’s The Resurrection of our Lord (first pub. in 1881). 


vi. The Ascension.—The Resurrection in itself 


was incomplete. It was not the goal, but the way 


to the goal. The goal was the return of the Son 
to the Father, with His mission accomplished, His 
work done. 


(1) The apostolic writers unanimously represent 
this return as a triumph. The keynote is struck 
in the speech which is put into the mouth of St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost* (Ac BP). 1 
would seem that the form of expression which the 
conception assumed was influenced largely by Ps 
110!, a passage to which attention had been drawn 
by our Lord Himself shortly before His departure, 
and which spontaneously recurred to the mind as 
goon as the nature of His return to the Father had 
declared itself. Along with this would be recalled 
the saying with which our Lord had answered the 
challenge of the high priest (Mk 14®||). Psalm 
and saying alike represented the Messiah as seated 
‘at the right hand’ of the Most High. : This phrase 
appears to have at once (in the forms éx defav and 
év de&@) established itself in the language of the 
primitive Church: it occurs repeatedly, not only in 
the Acts (75) and in the Pauline Epp., but in He, 
1P, and Rev; and, like the detail of the ‘third 
day,’ it occupies a fixed place in the Apostles’ 

reed. 

The speech of St. Peter culminates in the de- 
claration, ‘ Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made him, whom ye 
crucified, both Lord and Christ’ (Ac 2%); and it 
is substantially a paraphrase of this when in a 
famous passage St. Paul, after speaking of the 
humiliation of the Christ, adds, ‘Wherefore also 
God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow,’ etc. (Ph 2%). The 
return of the Son to the Father was not merely 
the resumption of a previous state of glory (Jn 6 
17° ete.), it was the resumption of it with the added 
approval and recognition which His obedience unto 
death had called forth. We speak of these things 
kata dvOpwirov ; or rather, we are content to echo in 
regard to them the language of the apostles and 
of the first Christians, who themselves spoke xara 
dv@pwrov. The reality lies behind the veil. 

(2) How did our Lord Jesus Christ enter upon 
this state of exaltation? Now that we have before 
us corrected texts of the Gospels, it would seem to 
be probable that they did not give an answer to 
this question. The answer was reserved for the 
second volume which St. Luke addressed to Theo- 
philus ; it forms the opening section of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Mk 1619 belongs to the Appendix to the Gospel, which we 
have seen (p. 638f. sup.) to have been probably composed, not 
by St. Mark himself, but by the presbyter Aristion in the early 
years of the 2nd cent. The reading of Lk 2451 stands thus— 

Kal dvegipsro sis roy odpavev, NC ABCLXAATI, etc., ce fq Vulg. 

Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.-Hier.) rel/., Cyr-Alex. Aug. 1/2. 

Om. 8*D, a be ff, Syr.-Sin., Aug. 1/2. 

This means that the omission of the words is a primitive 
Western reading, which in this case is probably right;4t was 
a natural gloss to explain the parting of the Lord from the 


disciples of the Ascension ; there was no similar temptation to 
omit the words if genuine. 


In Ac " the final separation is described as an 
“ascent unto heaven.’ When the last instructions 
had been given, the disciples saw their Lord ‘ taken 
up (€r7p0n), and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.’ The over-arching sky is a standing symbol 
for the abode of God ; and the return of the Son to 
the Father was naturally represented as a retreat 


* When we ask how these early discourses were transmitted 
to the writer of the Acts, there is a natural reluctance to use 
them too strictly as representing the exact words spoken. And 
yet, taken as a whole, they fit in singularly well to the order 
of development and the thought of the primitive community, 
which has an antecedent verisimilitude and accords well with 
indications in the Pauline Epistles. 
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within its blue recesses, the ethereal home of light 
and glory. It is sometimes necessary that a 
symbol should be acted as well as written or 
spoken. The disciples were aware of a vanishing, 
and they knew that their Lord must be where His 
Father was. 

That the narrative in the Acts is not a myth 
seems proved by an authentic little touch which it 
contains, a veritable reminiscence of what we may 
be sure was their real attitude at the moment, 
though it soon ceased to be. When they asked, 
‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’ their thoughts were still running in the 
groove of the old Jewish expectation. It is the 
last trace of them that we have in this naive 
form. 

(3) From the point of view of Christian doctrine, 
for those who not only accept the facts of the life 
of Christ but the construction put on those facts 
by the writers of NT, the main stress of the 
Ascension lies upon the state to which it forms the 
entrance. (a) It is the guarantee for the con- 
tinued existence of Him who became incarnate for 
our sakes. (6) It not only guarantees His con- 
tinued existence, but the continued effect of His 
work. It puts the seal of the divine approval 
upon all that the Incarnation accomplished. It is 
the final confirmation of the lessons of the Baptism 
and of the Transfiguration, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ (c) The primitive 
phrase ‘at the right hand of God’ describes as 
nearly and as simply as human language can 
describe the double truth that Christ still is and 
that His work still is, that the Incarnation was no 
transient episode, but a permanent and decisive 
factor in the dealing of God with man. (d) This 
truth is stated in other words in the doctrine of 
the High Priesthood of Christ, a doctrine implicitly 
contained in many places in the writings of St. 
Paul, and worked out with great clearness and 
fulness in Ep. to Hebrews. There is something in 
the relation of the exalted Son to the Father and 
to His Church corresponding to and that may be 
expressed in terms of the functions of the earthly 
high priest in relation to God and to Israel. The 
great High Priest presents the prayers of His 
people; He intercedes for them; He ‘pleads’ or 
‘presents’ His own sacrifice. Only, when we use 
this language it should be remembered that we are 
not speaking of ‘specific acts done or words spoken 
by Christ in His glory. His glorified presence is 
an eternal presentation ; He pleads by what He is’ 
(Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 246n.). 

LITERATURE.—Dr. Milligan left a volume on the Ascension as a 
pendant to that on the Resurrection (Baird Lectures for 1891), 
which is the most comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
English. 

III. SUPPLEMENTAL MATTER: THE NATIVITY 
AND INFANCY.—Throughout His public ministry 
Jesus passed for the son of Joseph and Mary, two 
peasants of Nazareth. Some of those who were 
present at the long discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum expressed their astonishment at the 
high pretensions which it seemed to contain, by 
asking, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know?’ (Jn 6%; cf. 1%). 
The inhabitants of Nazareth appear to have put a 
similar question when He came and _ preached 
there. The exact words are somewhat differently 
transmitted. Mk 6* has (in the better attested 
text), ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ Mt 13° ‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’ Lk 4*3 a passage which, 
although divergent, contains reminiscences of the 
same original, has still more directly, ‘Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’ In the preliminary chapters the 
same evangelist speaks PESO Ly of ‘his parents’ 
(yovets, Lk 277-41. 8), And not only does he himself 
resolve this into ‘his father and his mother’ (2°), 


but he makes the mother of Jesus say, ‘ Thy father 
and I sought thee sorrowing’ (2°). 

It is in keeping with this language that both 
the First and ae hird Gospels place in their fore- 
front genealogies of Jesus, which, in spite of many 
attempts to prove the contrary, must be admitted 
to trace His descent through Joseph and not 
through Mary. 

Yet, on the other hand, the same two Gospels, 
though differing widely in the details of the narra- 
tive, assert unequivocally that Joseph had no 
share in the parentage of Jesus, and that the place 
of a human father was taken by the direct action of 
the Spirit of God. The differences show that the 
two traditions are independent of each other; and 
yet both converge upon this one point. They 
agree not only in representing Jesus as born of a 
virgin, but also in representing this fact as super- 
naturally announced beforehand,—in the one case 
to Joseph, in the other case to Mary. 

What account is to be given of these seeming 
inconsistencies? We cannot get rid of them by 
assigning the opposed statements to different 
sources. In St. Matthew the genealogy which 
ends in Joseph is followed immediately by the 
narrative of the Annunciation and Virgin-Birth. 
In St. Luke the successive sections of ch. 2, which 
begins with the Nativity and ends with the scene 
of the boy Jesus in the Temple, where we have 
seen that such expressions as ‘his parents,’ ‘his 
father and mother’ occur so freely, are linked 
together by the recurrent note, ‘Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart,’ ‘his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart’ (Lk 
21%. 51; cf. also the argument which Prof. Ramsay 
skilfully draws from 1® 2#52*)| And when we 
turn to St. John we cannot but remember that the 
Gospel which records so frankly the Jews’ ques- 
tion, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ?’ if it nowhere refers 
a, to the Virgin-Birth, yet goes further than 
any other Gospel in asserting the pre-existence of 
the Son as God with God. 

What we regard as inconsistent will clear itself 
up best if we consider the order of events and 
the way in which these preliminary stages of the 
history were gradually brought to the conscious- 
ness of the Church. 

The sources from which the knowledge of them 
was derived were, without doubt, private.+ We 
shall consider presently the character of these 
sources. We know more about that of which 
use was made by St. Luke than of that used by 
St. Matthew, and we can rely upon it as a his- 
torical authority with greater confidence. We 
shall see that it is ultimately traceable to the 
Virgin herself, in all probability through the little 
circle of women who were for some time in her 
company. 

We are told expressly that the Virgin Mary 
‘kept all these sayings (or things) in her heart.’ 
She, if any one, might well say, mvoriprov éudv 
éuol, It was only by slow degrees in the intimacy 
of confidential intercourse that she allowed her 
secret to pass beyond herself, and to become 
known. Even if committed to writing before it 
came into the hands of St. Luke, it probably did 
not reach any wide public until it was embodied 
im his Gospel. The place which the Virgin-Birth 
occupies in Ignatius and in the Creed seems to 


* Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 87. b en : 

t ‘Luke gives, from knowledge gained within the family, 
an account of facts known only to the family, and in part to 
the Mother alone’ (Ramsay, op. cit. p. 79). Prof. Ramsay, 
however, seems to go too far in contrasting Mt with Lk when 
he says, ‘Matthew gives the public account, that which was 
generally known during the Saviour’s life and after His death.’ 
We do not think that any account was known during the 
Saviour’s life, and we prefer to think of the Matthzan version 
as parallel to rather than contrasted with the Lucan. 
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show that it cannot have been much later than 
the middle of the century before the knowledge 
of it made its way to the headquarters of Chris- 
tianity. But before some such date as that there 
is no reason to think that it was generally known. 
It was no part of our Lord’s own teaching. The 
neighbours among whom His early life was passed, 
the changing crowds who witnessed His miracles 
or gathered round Him to hear Him, had never 
had it proclaimed to them. ‘Jesus son of Joseph, 
the prophet of Nazareth,’ was the common name 
by which He was known. And it is a great 
presumption of the historical truth of the Gospels 
that they so simply and naturally reflect this 
language. We may well believe that the language 
was shared, as the ignorance which caused it was 
shared, even by the Twelve themselves. It would 
be very fitting if the channel through which these 
sacred things first came to the ears of the Church 
was a little group of women.* 

i. The Sources of the Narrative.—It has often 
been observed that whereas the first two chapters 
of St. Matthew appear to be written from the 
point of view of Joseph, the first two chapters 
of St. Luke are written from the point of view 
of Mary. In Mt the Annunciation is made to 
Joseph; it is Joseph who is bidden in a dream 
not to fear to take to him his wife; Joseph 
who is told what the Son whom she is to 
bear is to be called. It is Joseph, again, who is 
warned to take the young Child and His mother 
into Egypt, and who, when the danger is past, 
receives the command to return; and it is Joseph 
also whose anxious care is the cause that the 
family settle in Galilee and not in Judea. On 
the other hand, when we turn to St. Luke the 
prominent figures at first are the two kinswomen, 
Elisabeth the mother of John the Baptist, and 
Mary. Mary herself receives the announcement 
of the holy thing that is to be born of her. The 
Magnificat is her song of thanksgiving. She 
treasures in her heart the sayings of the shepherds 
and of her Divine Son. The aged Simeon points 
his prophecy to her, and foretells that a sword 
should pierce through her soul. 

In regard to the Matthazan document we are in 
the dark. The curious gravitation of statement 
towards Joseph has a reason; but beyond this 
there is not much that we can say. It would not 
follow that the immediate source of the narrative 
was very near his person. In the case of Lk we 
can see farther down the vista. We have alread 
had grounds for connecting the source from whic 
he draws ultimately with the Mother of Jesus. 
Through what channel did it reach the evan- 
celist? Probably through one of the women 


* ‘Tf we are right in this view as to Luke’s authority, and as 
to the way in which that authority reached him, viz. by oral 
communication, it appears that either the Virgin was still 
living when Luke was in Palestine during the years 57 and 
58... or Luke had conversed with some one very intimate 
with her, who knew her heart and could give him what was 
almost as good as first-hand information. Beyond that we 
cannot safely go; but yet one may venture to state the 
impression—though it may be generally considered fanciful— 
that the intermediary, if one existed, is more likely to have 
been a woman than a man. There is a womanly spirit in the 
whole narrative, which seems inconsistent with the transmission 
from man ito man, and which, moreover, is an indication of 
Luke’s character; he had a marked sympathy with women’ 
(Ramsay, op. cit. p. 88). In view of the close resemblance 
between much that appears in the text and Prof. Ramsay’s 
admirable chapter, it is perhaps right to explain that this had 
not been read at the time when the text was written, and that 
it represents an opinion formed long ago. The question as to 
whether the source was written or oral is left open, because 
there is reason to think that St. Luke used a special (written) 
source which may have been connected with the women men- 
tioned below, and through them with the Virgin Mary. The 
writer could not speak quite so confidently as Prof. Ramsay 
as to the nearness of this source to the Virgin, but he does 
not think that it could be more than two or three degrees 
removed from her. It must have been near enough to retain 
the fine touches which Prof. Ramsay so well brings out. 


mentioned in Lk 8°24”; and as Joanna is the least 
known of the group, and therefore the most 
likely to drop out for any one not personally 
acquainted with her, perhaps we may se pre- 
ference, through her (cf. p. 639 sup.). e learn 
from Jn 19” (cf. Ac 14) that the Mother of Jesus 
was thrown into contact with this group,—perhaps 
not for any great length of time, but yet for a 
time that may well have been sufficiently long for 
the purpose. And we believe that thus the secret 
of what had passed came to be disclosed to a sym- 


pathetic ear. : 

Such an inference, if sound, would invest the 
contents of these chapters with high authority. 
Without enlarging more on this, we may perhaps 
be allowed to refer in confirmation to what has 
been already said as to the appropriateness of the 
picture given of the kind of circle in which Christ 
was born, and in which His birth was most spon- 
taneously greeted (see p. 608 above). It was just 
the Symeons and Annas, the Elisabeths and 
Zachariahs, who were the natural adherents of such 
a Messiah as Jesus. And the phrases used to 
describe them are beautifully appropriate to the 
time and circumstances, ‘looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel,’ ‘looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem’ (Lk 2: 8), 


The elaborate and courageous attempt of Resch (TU iv. 
Heft 3, 1897) to reconstruct, even to the point of restoring 
the Hebrew original, a Kindheits-evangeliwm, which shall 
embrace the whole of the first two chapters of Lk and Mt with 
some extra-canonical parallels, is on the face of it a paradox, 
and, although no doubt containing useful matter, has not made 
converts. 


ii. The Text of Mt 1°.—Within recent years 
certain phenomena have come to light in the text 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew which demand 
consideration in their bearing upon this part of our 
subject. 


The peculiarities of the Curetonian Syriac, the (so-called) 
Ferrar group, and some MSS of the Old Latin, had been known 
for some time, but in themseives they did not seem of very 
great importance. A new and somewhat startling element was 
introduced by the publication of the Sinai-Syriac in 1894. 
More recently still a further authority has appeared, which 
contains the eccentric reading. This is the curious dialogue 
published by Mr. F. C. Conybeare under the names of Timothy 
and Aquila (Oxford, 1898). It professes to be a public debate 
between a Christian and a Jew held in the time of Oyril of 
Alexandria (a.p. 412-444), and it is in the main a string of 
testimonia commonly adduced in the Jewish controversy. It 
is a question how far some of this material comes from a work 
older than the date assigned. The criticism of the dialogue has 
been acutely treated by Mr. Conybeare, but the subject needs 
further examination. We will set forth the evidence at length, 
and then make some remarks upon it. 

Mt 16 "Iazade di tyéwncsy sov “Iwoig tov Xvdpa Mapius, i= Fs 
iyevynOn "Incods 6 Asyoutvos Xpiores, Codd. Greece. unc. qui 
exstant omn. minusce. quanplur. Verss. (incl. f ff,, def. 1), 
ef. Dial. Tim. et Aq. fol. 113 r°. 

"laxaB dt tyévynos tov "lworg, & pevnorrevieicn xapbivos Mapiep 
tyivynoey "Incody tov Atyoutvos Xpirtév, 346-826-828 (auctore 
K. Lake, def, 13-69); cui desponsata virgo (om. q) Maria 
renuit Jesum ve dicitur (vocatur g, q), Christus ag, q, ef. 
Dial. Tim, et Aq. fol. 93 v°. 

Similiter, cui desponsata virgo Maria genuit (peperit d) Jesum 
Christum (om, réy Aeyéu., Christum Jesum §) dk Syr.-Cur. 

Jacob autem genuit Joseph, cui desponsata erat virgo Maria: 
virgo autem Maria genuit Jesum b (¢/. c). g 

*laxaB tyvéivynoty roy ‘lwoie cov cvdpu Mepis, & fs *tyevvtbn 
"Iycods 6 Asyoutvos Xpirtos* xa) Iwong tyevyncty cov "Iycody cov 
Atyousvoy Xpicrev, Dial. Tim. et Aq. fol. 93 r°. F 

"Taxa tye. tov "lacie "lacie, @ tuvnoreibn rapléves Mapicpe, 
ivévunoey Inoody rov Asyousvoy Xpio'roy, Syr.-Sin. 

The eccentric readings all occur within the range of the so- 
called Western text, and there is no doubt that they belong 
to a very early stage in the history of that text. Two opposite 
tendencies appear to have been at work, which are most con- 
spicuously represented in ancient forms of the Syriac Version, 
though the original in each case was probably Greek. 

_On the one hand there was a tendency to emphasize the 
virginity of Mary, and to remove expressions which seemed in 
any way to conflict with this. For the blunt phrase, ‘ Joseph 
her husband,’ the Curetonian Syriac with the oldest Latin 
authorities substitutes, ‘Joseph to whom was espoused ’—not 
only ‘ Mary,’ but ‘the Virgin Mary.’ A little lower down (with 
Tatian’s Diatessaron), for ‘Joseph her husband being a just 
man’ (6 dvip avris dixesos dy) it reads ‘Joseph being a just 
man’ (dvzp dix. dv). In v.20 for ‘thy wife’ it has ‘thine 
espoused.’ In v.24, again with Tatian, it has some such softened 
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hrase as ‘he dwelt chastely with her,’ and for ‘took his wife’ 
It has ‘took Mary’; and in v.25 (but here in agreement with 


NBZ ai.) it has simply ‘ brought forth a son,’—not ‘her first- 
born son.’ 

In some of these readings, or parts of them, the Sinai-Syriac 
agrees, but along with them it has others which seem to be of a 
directly opposite tendency. The most prominent is, of course, 
‘Joseph begat Jesus,’ in v.16. We might have thought that this 
was an accident due to the influence on the mind of the scribe 
of the repeated éyévynety of the previous verses; but in v.21 the 
same MS has ‘bear thee a son,’ and in v.2% ‘she bore him 
a son’; and in Lk 25 there is a counter change to that of 
the Curetonian in v.20 (‘with Mary his wife’ for ‘Mary his 
espoused’) ; all which readings hang together, and appear to be 
distinctly anti-ascetic. And now the singular reading in v.16 
has found a coincidence in the conflate text of one of the 
quotations in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila. 

It is of course true that both these authorities—the Sinai- 
Syriac and the Dialogue—are very far from thoroughgoing. 
The Syriac text has not tampered in any way with the explicit 
language of vv.18.20; and—what is especially strange—in the 
very act of combining "Iwc7@ with tyévyncey it inserts a large 
fragment of the Curetonian reading ( tuvycretOn xapbévos 
Meapié) substituted for rév avdp~ Mapixs. On the other hand, 
the peculiar reading occurs in one only out of three quotations 
in the dialogue, and there in the form ‘of a conflation with the 
common text. But is it thecase that these authorities point to 
some form of reading older than any of those now extant, which 
made Joseph the father of Jesus? There would be a further 
question, whether, supposing that such a reading existed, it 
formed any part of the text of our present Gospel ? 


There would seem to be three main possibilities. 
(a) The genealogy may in the first instance have 
had an existence independently of the Gospel, and 
it may have been incorporated with it by the editor 
of the whole. In that case it is quite conceivable 
that the genealogy may have ended "Iwaigd dé 
éyévynoey Tov "Inootv. Unless it were composed by 
someone very intimate indeed with the Holy 
Family, it might well reflect the current state of 
popular opinion in the first half of the apostolic 
age. (6) The reading might be the result of text- 
ual corruption. There would always be a natural 
tendency in the minds of scribes to assimilate 
mechanically the last links in the genealogy to pre- 
ceding links. A further confusion might easily 
arise from the ambiguous sense of the word yevvar, 
which was used of the mother as well as of the 
father (cf. Gal 4%). If we suppose that the 
original text ran, Iwoip tov dvdpa Maplas 7 éyév- 
vnoev "Inooty roy Neyouevoy Xpioréy, that would per- 
haps account for the two divergent lines of 
variants better than any other. A reading like 
this appears to lie behind the Coptic (Bohairic) 
Version. (c) It is conceivable that the reading (or 
group of readings) in Syr.-Sin. may be of definitely 
Ebionite origin. That which we call ‘heresy’ 
existed in so many shades, and was often so little 
consistent with itself, that it would be no decisive 
argument against this hypothesis that the sense 
of the readings is contradicted by the immediate 
context. It would be enough for the scribe to 
have had Ebionite leanings, and he may have 
thought of natural and supernatural generation 
as not mutually exclusive. We can only note 
these possibilities; the data do not allow us to 
decide absolutely between them. 

LiITERATURE.—The fullest discussion of this subject took place 
in a lengthy correspondence in The Academy, towards the end 
of 1894 and beginning of 1895. 

iii. The Genealogies.—At the time when it was 
thought necessary at all costs to bring one biblical 
statement into visible harmony with another, two 
hypotheses were in favour for reconciling the 
genealogy of our Lord preserved in Mt 1?” with 
that in Lk 3-88, These were (a) the hypothesis of 
adoption or levirate marriage, according to which 
the actual descent might differ at several points 
from the legal descent, so that there might be two 
equally valid genealogies running side by side ; 
and () the hypothesis that the one genealogy 
might be that of Joseph, as the reputed father of 
Jesus, and the other genealogy (preferably St. 
Luke’s) that of Mary. A certain handle seemed 


to be given for this latter supposition by the tradi- 
tion which was said to be found in the Talmud (tr. 
Chagig. 77, col. 4, Meyer-Weiss), that Mary was 
the daughter of Eli. [This statement appears to 
be founded on a mistake, and should be given up ; 
see G. A. Cooke in Gore, Dissertations, p. 39 f.]. 
It was felt, however, that this view could only be 
maintained by straining the text of the Gospel ; 
and it is now generally (though not quite univers- 
ally) agreed that both genealogies belong to Joseph. 
On the other hand, the theory of levirate marriage 
or adoption, though no doubt a possible explanation, 
left too much the impression of being coined to 
meet the difficulty. The criticism of to-day prefers 
to leave the two genealogies side by side as inde- 
pendent attempts to supply the desiderated proof 
of Davidice descent. Were they the work of our 
present evangelists, or do they go back beyond 
them? Both genealogies appear to have in com- 
mon a characteristic which may point to opposite 
conclusions as to their origin. That in the First 
Gospel bears upon its face its artificial structure. 
The evangelist himself points out (Mt 12”) that it is 
arranged on three groups of fourteen generations, 
though these groups are obtained by certain de- 
liberate omissions. That would be, in his case, 
consistent with other peculiarities of his Gospel : 
he evidently shared the Jewish fondness for arti- 
ficial arrangements of numbers (Sir John Hawking, 
Hore Synoptice, p. 131tf.). From this fact we 
might infer that the stem of descent had been 
drawn up by himself from the OT and perhaps 
some local tradition. If such tradition came to 
him in writing, the list might still conceivably 
have ended in some such way as that which is 
found in the Sinai-Syriac, though if the list 
was first committed to writing in the Gospel the 
pee ay that it did so would be considerably 
iminished. 

It would seem that a like artificial arrangement 
(77 generations=7 x 11) underlies the genealogy in 
Lk. But as this is not in the manner of the Third 
Evangelist, and as he does not appear to be con- 
scious of this feature in his list, it would be more 
probable that he found it ready to his hand. In 
that case it would be natural that it should come 
from the same source as chs, l. 2, which would 
invest the genealogy with the high authority of 
those chapters. We cannot speak too confidently, 
but the conclusion is at least spontaneously sug- 
gested by the facts. 

iv. The Census of Quirinius.— Until a very short 
time ago the best review of the whole question of 
the Census of Quirinius (Lk 25) was that by 
Schiirer in NTZG §17, Anhang 1(HJP 1. ii. 105 ff.). 
This was based upon a survey of the whole previous 
literature of the subject, and was really judicial, if 
somewhat severely critical, in its tone. As distinct 
from the school of Baur, which was always ready 
to sacrifice the Christian tradition to its own 
reconstruction of the history, Dr. Schiirer is an 
excellent representative of that more cautious 
method of inquiry which carefully collects the 
data and draws its conclusions with no _ pre- 
possession in favour of the biblical writers if 
also without prejudice against them. In the 
present instance he summed up rather adversely to 
the statements in St. Luke; and in the state of 
historical knowledge at the time when he wrote 
(1890), that he should do so was upon his principles 
not surprising. 

According to St. Luke, our Lord was born at Beth- 
lehem on the occasion of a general ‘enrolment’ (d7ro- 
papi) ordered by the emperor Augustus and carried 
out in Palestine under Quirinius as governor of 
Syria. The date was fixed as being before the 
death of Herod, which took place in B.c. 4 ; and it 
was explained that Joseph and Mary, as belonging 
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to the lineage of David, had gone up to enter their 
names at Bethlehem, David’s city. 

There were several points in this statement 
which seemed to invite criticism. (i.) In the first 
place, there was no other evidence that Augustus 
ever ordered a general census of the empire, 
although there was good reason to think that he 
took pains to collect statistics in regard to it. (ii.) 
Even if he had ordered such a census, it seemed 
doubtful whether it would be carried out in a 
kingdom which possessed such a degree of inde- 

endence as Judeea. And (iii.) if it had been con- 

ucted in the Roman manner, there would have 
been no necessity for Joseph and Mary to leave 
their usual place of residence. Further, (iv.) while 
it was allowed, on the strength of a well-known 
inscription, that Quirinius probably twice held 
office in Syria, yet, as it was known that Sentius 
Saturninus was governor B.C. 9-7, and Quinctilius 
Varus at least B.C. 7-4, it was argued that Quirinius’ 
first term of office could not be before B.c. 3-1, i.e. 
after the death of Herod. (v.) As there was, in 
any case, a census of Judea conducted by Quir- 
inius after its annexation by the Romans in A.D. 6, 
it was thought that St. Luke had a confused 
recollection of this, and antedated it (in the 
Gospel, though not in Ac 5%’) to the lifetime of 
Herod. 

The chief authority for the census of 4.pD. 6 is Josephus; and 
an eminent German scholar, Dr. Th. Zahn, put forward in 
1893 the view that it was Josephus who was at fault in dating 
from this year an event which really fell in B.c. 4-3 (Neue Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, pp. 633-654). This brought the data more 
nearly, though still not entirely, into agreement with St. Luke. 
The theory need not, however, be more fully considered as it has 


not met with acceptance, and there can be little doubt that it 
seeks a solution of the difficulties in the wrong direction. 


There was one little expression which might 
have given pause to the critics of St. Luke, viz. 
his careful insertion of the word ‘first’ (‘the first 
enrolment made when Q. was governor of Syria’). 
It might have shown that he was in possession of 
special knowledge which would not permit him to 
confuse the earlier census with that of A.D. 6. 
And yet the existence of the earlier census re- 
mained without confirmation, until it suddenly 
received it from a quarter which might have 
been described as unexpected if experience did not 
show that there is hardly anything that may not 
be found there—the rubbish heaps of papyrus 
fragments in Egypt. 

Almost at the same time, in the year when Dr. 
Zahn made his ingenious but unsuccessful attempt 
(1893), three scholars, one English and two German, 
made the discovery that periodical enrolments 
(droypapat) were held in Egypt under the Roman 
empire, and that they came round in a fourteen- 
year cycle. ‘The proof of this was at first produced 
for the enrolments of A.D. 90, 104, 118, 132, and 
onwards; but in rapid succession the list was 
carried back to A.D. 76, 62, and 20. 

This gave the clue, which was almost at once 
seized, and the whole problem worked out afresh 
in masterly fashion by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, first 
in two articles in Lap. 1897, and then in his 
volume, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? A Stud 
in the Credibility of St. Luke (London, 1898). It 
would be too much to say that every detail is 
absolutely verified. The age of Augustus as com- 
pared with that which precedes and with that 
which follows is strangely obscure, and the authori- 
ties for it defective. But considering this, the 
sequence of argument which Prof. Ramsay unfolds 
is remarkably clear and attractive. (i.) He shows 
it to be very probable that there was a series 
of periodical enrolments initiated by Augustus at 
the time when he first received the tribunician 
power, and his reign formally began in B.c, 23 
(this is the official date usual in inscriptions, 


p. 140). (ii.) He also makes it probable that 
this was part of a deliberate and general policy— 
that the census-takings were not confined to 
Egypt, but extended to other parts of the empire, 
ama more particularly to Syria. Here, too, there 
was a tendency to periodic recurrence, though 
the evidence is not, and is not likely to be, so 
complete as in the case of Egypt. (11i.) He has 
shown that Palestine was regarded as part of 
the ‘Roman world,’ i.e. of the empire. Though 
Herod had the liberty of a rex socius, the Roman 

ower and the emperor’s will were always in the 

ackground ; he had to see that the whole Jewish 
people took an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
he could not make war without being called to 
account; he could not determine his own successor 
or put to death his own son without an appeal to 
Rome; in a moment of anger Augustus threatened 
that whereas he had hitherto treated him (Herod) 
as a friend, he would henceforth treat him as a 
subject (Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 3). It was therefore 
likely enough that Herod would wish, if he was 
not positively ordered, to fall in with the imperial 
policy by taking a census of his people, as another 
subject king did in Cilicia in A.D. 35. (iv.) But 
although Herod held a census at the instance of 
Augustus, it would be in keeping with his whole 
character and conduct to temper it to Jewish 
tastes as much as possible; and he would do this 
by following the national custom of numbering 
the people by their tribes and families. This was 
the broad distinction between this enrolment of 
Herod’s and the subsequent census of A.D. 6 or 7. 
The latter was carried out by Roman officials and 
in the Roman manner, which was the real cause of 
the offence which it gave, and of the armed resist- 
ance which it excited. (v.) Some uncertainty still 
hangs over the mention of Quirinius. Mommsen 
thought that he was the acting Jegatus of Syria in 
B.C. 8-1. Prof. Ramsay inclines to the view that 
he held an extraordinary command by the side of 
Varus some years earlier, as Corbulo did by the 
side of Ummidius Quadratus, and Vespasian by the 
side of Mucianus. Such a command might carry 
with it the control of foreign relations, and be in- 
cluded under the title jyyeuwy. 

vy. The Meaning of the Virgin-Birth.—It is but a 
very few years since there arose in Germany (the 
date was 1892) a rather sharp controversy in which 
many leading theologians took part over the clause 
of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ The echoes of 
that controversy reached this country, and, although 
not much was said in public, it is probable that 
some impression was made upon public opinion. 
This impression was strengthened by the publica- 
tion soon afterwards of the Sinai-Syriac with its 
peculiar reading, which was not unnaturally caught 
at as representing a more ancient and truer text 
than that to which we are accustomed. But if 
what has been written in the preceding sections 
has been followed, it will have been seen’ that 
between that time and the present (end of 1898) 
there has been a steady reaction. The eccentric 
reading has found its level. As it stands, it cannot 
possibly be original; and however it arose, it 
cannot really affect the belief of the Church, as it 
introduces no factor which had not been already 
allowed for. And at the same time the historical 
value of the documents, especially Lk 1. 2, has 
been gradually rising in the estimation of scholars, 
until the climax has been reached in the recent 
treatise of Prof. Ramsay. Even those who desire 
to see things severely as they are must feel that 
the opening chapters of St. Luke are full of small 
indications of authenticity, that they are really 
not behind the rest of the Gospel, and that they 
form no exception to the claim made at the outset 
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that the facts recorded have been derived from 
“eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ 

Along with this process there has been growing 
up a better and fuller philosophy of the Incarna- 
tion. This has been due especially to some of the 
contributors to Lwa Mundi, and may be seen in 
Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures (1891) and Disser- 
tations (1895), in Dr. Moberly’s Lua Mundi essay, 
and in Mr. Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures (1894) 
and Divine Immanence (1898). 

To those who regard primitive ideas as com- 
pounded of nothing but idle imagination, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, the evidence in folk-lore of 
stories of supernatural birth (such as are collected 
in Mr. Sidney Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, vol. i., 
1894) seems to discredit all accounts of such birth, 
even the Christian. They do not sufliciently con- 
sider the entire difference of the conditions under 
which the Christian tradition was promulgated 
from those which surrounded the creations of 
mythopoeic fancy. The Christian tradition be- 
longs to the sphere, not of myth but of history. 
It is enshrined in documents near in date to the 
facts, and in which the line of connexion between 
the record and the fact is still traceable. 

But, apart from this, if we believe that the 
course of human ideas, however mixed in their 
character—as all human things are mixed—is yet 
part of a single development, and that development 
presided over by a Providence which at once im- 
rhe to it unity and prescribes its goal,—those who 

elieve this may well see in the fantastic out- 
growth of myth and legend something not wholly 
undesigned or wholly unconnected with the Great 
Event which was to be, but rather a dim uncon- 
scious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic in- 
stinct gradually moulding the forms of thought 
in which it was to find expression. 

And if we ask further what it all means,—why 
the Son of Man was destined to have this excep- 
tional kind of birth, the answer is, because His 
appearance upon earth—His Incarnation, as we call 
it—was to be in its innermost nature exceptional ; 
He was to live and move amongst men, and was 
to be made in all points like His brethren, with the 
one difference that He was to be—unlike them— 
without sin. But how was a sinless human nature 
possible? To speak of a sinless human nature is 
to speak of something essentially outside the con- 
tinuity of the species. The growth of self-conscious 
experience, expressed at its finest and best in the 
formule of advancing science, has emphasized the 
strength of heredity. Each generation is bound 
to the last by indissoluble ties. To sever the bond, 
in any one of its colligated strands, involves a 
break in descent. It involves the introduction of 
a new factor, to which the taint of sin does not 
attach. If like produces like, the element of 
unlikeness must come from that to which it has 
itself affinity. Our names for the process do but 
largely cover our ignorance, but we may be sure 
that there is essential truth contained in the 
scriptural phrase, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ 

[The most important literature has been men- 
tioned in the course of this section]. 

IV. CONCLUDING SURVEY: THE VERDICT OF 
HISTORY. 

A. CHRIST IN HISTORY.—So far we have been 
involved in the study of the details of the Life of 
Christ, mainly on the basis of the Gospels. But 
the Gospels alone, though the fragments which 
they have preserved for us of that Life are beyond 
all price, would yet convey an incomplete idea of 
the total impression left by it even upon contem- 


poraries, still less of all that it has been in the 
history of the world. Especially would this be 
the case if, as some would have us do, we were to 
follow the first three Gospels only, to the exclusion 
of the fourth. To that point we shall return for a 
moment presently. But the time has now come to 
enlarge our view, to look back upon our subject 
from the vantage-ground which we occupy at the 
end of the 19th cent., and to endeavour to see it no 
longer as an episode affecting a small portion of an 
‘unimportant branch of the Semitic peoples,’ but 
as it enters into the course of the great world- 
movement of the centuries. 

If we would appreciate this, we must once more 
go back to the Origins, not now so much in search 
of details, as in order, if possible, to catch rather 
more of the total impression. We cannot, of course, 
attempt to interrogate the whole of history. For 
our present purpose it may be enough to consider 
(i.) the net result, if we may so speak, of the 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels; (ii.) the im- 
pression left by a similar reading of other parts of 
the New Testament, especially the Epistles ; (iii.) 
the testimony borne by the arly Church, both 
formulated and informal; (iv.) the appeal that 
may be made to the religious experience of 
Christians. 

The last of these heads is not really so disparate 
as it may seem from therest. The ultimate object 
that we have in view is to bring home—or to 
suggest lines on which it may be possible to bring 
home — what Christ really was and is to the 
individual believer. In order to do this we en- 
deavour to collect (i.) what He was to those among 
whom He moved during His life on earth; (ii.) what 
He was to His disciples, and primarily to the 
apostles after His departure ; (ii.) what the still 
undivided Church apprehended Him as being. It 
will thus be seen that there is no real antithesis, 
as though the appeal were in the one case to 
history and in the other to experience. For our 
present purpose history may be regarded as the 
collective experience of the past, which we are 
seeking to put into line with the individual or 
collective experience of the present. Our historical 
survey, so far as it goes, simply embodies so many 
superimposed strata of experience. 

1. The Christ of the Gospels.—We should thus 
be inclined to deprecate the attempts which are 
from time to time made to set in contrast some one 
or other branch of the appeal that we are making 
as against the rest. In this country we are accus- 
tomed to the opposition between the Christ of the 
(Synoptic) Gospels and the Christ of ‘Dogma’ or 
of the Church. And in Germany of late there has 
been a tendency to oppose the Christ conceived 
and preached by the apostles to the biographical 
Christ of the Gospels, and the experience of faith 
to any external and objective standards. (See 
especially the works of Kihler and Herrmann 
mentioned below). 

The disparagement of the Gospels as biographies 
seems to us, so far as it goes,—and neither writer 
is really very clear on the subject,—to rest upon a 
somewhat undue degree of scepticism as to the 
critical use that can be made of the Gospels. It 
does not follow that all that is doubted is really 
doubtful. For a more detailed testing of the his- 
torical character of the Gospels we must content 
ourselves with referring to the previous part of 
this article, only adding to it the two points which 
will be more appropriately introduced at the end 
of the next section,—the peculiar kind of confirma- 
tion which the two pictures (the evangelic and the 
apostolic) supply to each other, the difference 
between them showing that the teaching of the 
Epistles has not encroached upon the historical 
truth of the Gospels, while the less obvious like- 
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ness shows that they are in strict continuity. We 
shall also have to state once more in that context 
our reasons for believing the Fourth Gospel to be 
really the work of an eye-witness. 

But the point that concerns us most at the 
present moment is that, even if we make to nega- 
tive criticism larger concessions than we have 
any right to make, there will still remain in the 
Gospel picture ineffaceable features which presup- 

ose dnd demand that estimate of the Person of 

hrist which we can alone call in the strict sense 
Christian. 

Take, for instance, that central passage Mt 117% 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ Could we conceive such words put into any 
other lips, even the loftiest that the history of 
mankind has produced? They are full of delicate 
self-portraiture. They present to us a character 
which we may say certainly was, because it has 
been so decorivel: No mere artist in words ever 
painted such a canvas without a living model 
before him. The portrait is of One who is ‘meek 
and lowly in heart,’ whose yoke is easy and His 
burden light ; and yet He speaks of both yoke and 
burden as ‘ His’ in the sense of being imposed by 
Him; He invites men to ‘come’ to Him, evidently 
with a deep significance read into the phrase; He 
addresses His invitation to weary souls wherever 
such are to be found; and (climax of all!) He 
promises what no Alexander or Napoleon ever 
dreamt of promising to his followers, that He 
would give them the truly supernatural gift of 
rest—the tranquillity and serenity of inward peace 
in spite of the friction of the world; that all this 
should be theirs by ‘coming’ to Him. 

And then how easy is it te group round sucha 
passage a multitude of others! ‘I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also’ 
(Mt 5**). ‘The Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister’ (Mk 10% ||), ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me; forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God’ (ib. v.}4|\). 
‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it’ (Mk 8%). ‘The Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost’ (Lk 
19°, comp. the three parables of Lk 15). ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me’ (Mt 25%), 

Sayings like these, it is needless to add, could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Through all of 
them there runs, indirectly, if not directly, the 
same self-portraitures. And it isa self-portraiture 
that has the same two sides. On the one hand 
there is the human side, the note of meekness or 
lowliness, condescension that is not (though it 
really is!) condescension but infinite sympathy, 
patience, tenderness; and, on the other hand, no 
less firmly drawn, for all the lightness and restraint 
of touch, an absolute range of command and 
authority; all things delivered to the Son in 
heaven and on earth (cf. Mt 1127 2818), 

That which we have called the ‘human side’ fills 
most of the foreground in the Gospels; the other, 
the transcendental side, is somewhat shaded by it; 
and we can see that it was deliberately shaded, 
shat the proportions were such as mainly (though, 
as we shall see, not entirely) corresponded to the 
facts, or, in other words, to the divine method and 
order of presentation. But when we turn from the 


Gospels to the rest of the NT we shall find these 
proportions inverted. 
We only pause upon this Gospel picture a mo- 


ment more to say that, apart from any question of 
criticism of documents or of details in the narrative, 
it seems to us to be utterly beyond the reach of 
invention. The evangelists themselves were too 
near to the events to see them in all their signifi- 
cance. They set down, like honest men, the details 
one after another as they were told them. But it 
was not their doing that these details work in 
together to a singular and unsought harmony. 


LiTERATURE.—The fullest account of recent discussions as to 
the adequacy and trustworthiness of the presentation of Christ 
in the Gospels will be found in the second enlarged edition of 
Kahler’s Der sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschichtliche, 
biblische Christus, Leipzig, 1896. Another work, which lays the 
stress rather on personal experience of the life of Christ, and is 
written with great earnestness from that point of view, but 
seems to us too restricted in its historical basis, is Herrmann’s 
Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, ed. 2, Stuttgart, 1892 (Eng. 
tr. 1895). 


ii. The Christ of the Apostles.—In passing over 
from the Gospels to the rest of the NT we find 
ourselves hampered by critical questions. What 
we should most wish to ascertain is the conception 
of Christ held by the mass of the first disciples. 
And to some extent we can get at this; but, so far 
as we can do so, itisnearly always indirectly. The 
writings that have come down to us are those of 
the leaders, not of the followers; and many even 
of these are encumbered with questions as to date 
and origin. Some of these donot so much matter, 
because in any case they belong to the end rather 
than the beginning of the apostolic age. The one 
book which we should most like to use more freely 
than we can is the Acts, the earlier chapters of 
which we quite agree with the author of the article 
in this Dictionary in estimating highly. 

We will, however, cut the knot by not attempt- 
ing to summarize the teaching of all the undisputed 
books, but by taking a single typical example of 
manageable compass, the first extant NT writing, 
1 Thessalonians, written probably about A.D. 51— 
in any case not later than 53, or within the first 
quarter of a century after the Ascension. 


Let us suppose for a moment, with the more extreme critics, 
that a thick curtain falls over the Church after this event. The 
curtain is lifted, and what do we find? We turn to the opening 
verse of the Ep. (emended reading). St. Paul and his companions 
give solemn greeting to the ‘ Church of the Thess. (which is) in 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ An elaborate pro- 
cess of reflexion, almost a system of theology, lies behind those 
familiar terms. First we note that the human name ‘Jesus’ is 
closely associated with the title ‘Christ’ or ‘Messiah,’ which in 
the Gospels had been claimed with such quiet reticence and 
unobtrusiveness. From this time onwards the two names are 
almost inseparable, or the second supersedes the first : in other 
words, Jesus is hardly ever thought of apart from His high 
Messianic dignity. This effect is pressed home by the further 
title ‘Lord’ (Kips). The disciples had been in the habit of 
addressing their Master as ‘Lord’ during His lifetime, in a 
sense not very different from that in which any Rabbi might 
be addressed by his pupils (Jn 1318f), But that sense is no 
longer adequate; the word has been filled with a deeper 
meaning. That ‘Jesus is Lord’ has become the distinctive 
confession of Christians (1 Co 123, Ro 109), where ‘ Lord’ cer- 
tainly=‘the exalted Lord’ of the Resurrection and Ascension 
(cf. Ac 236), 

What is still more remarkable, the glorified Jesus is, as it 
were, bracketed with ‘God the Father.’ Let us think what this 
would mean to a strict Jewish monotheist; yet St. Paul 
evidently holds the juxtaposition, not as something to which 
he is tentatively feeling his way, but as a fundamental axiom 
of faith. In the appellation ‘Father’ we have already the first 
beginning -~ may we not say the first decisive step, which 
potentially contains the rest?—of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. And we observe, further, that the Thessalonian Church 
is said to have its being ‘in Christ’ as well as ‘in God.’ This 
is a characteristic touch of Pauline mysticism. The striking 
thing about it is that in this, too, the Son already holds a place 
beside the Father (cf. 214 416), 

_ There is another passage in the Ep. (1 Th 311) in which there 
is the same intimate combination of ‘our God and Father’ and 
‘our Lord Jesus.’ Here the context is not exactly mystical, but 
the two names are mentioned in connexion with the divine pre- 
rogative of ordering events. The apostle prays that God and 
Christ will together ‘direct’ (xerzviives, ‘make straight and 
unimpeded’) his way to them (the Thessalonians). 

,_ It is not by accident that the Holy Seo is in a similar manner 
implicated in divine action (15-6 48 519), though it would be too 
much to say that the Spirit is spoken of distinctly as a Person. 
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The historical events of the life of Christ are hardly alluded 
to, except His death and resurrection (110 414 510), In the last 
of these verses Christ is said to have died ‘for us’; and in the 
preceding verse ‘ salvation,’ which is contrasted with ‘death,’ is 
said to come ‘through’ Him. In 110 He is also spoken of as 
delivering Christians ‘from the wrath to come.’ It is assumed 
that Christ is in heaven, from whence He is expected to come 
again with impressive manifestations of power (110 415f ; cf. also 
the frequent allusions to 4 rapoveta rot Kupiov). 

The Second Coming is the only point on which the Ep. can be 
said to contain direct and formal teaching. The other points 
mentioned are all assumed as something already known, not as 
imparted for the first time. 

Not only may we say that they are known, but it is also fair 
to infer that they are undisputed. There is a hint of contro- 
versy with the unbelieving Jews, but no hint of controversy 
with the Judzan Churches, which stand in the same relation to 
Christ (21416), This is important; and it is fully borne out by 
the other Epistles, which show just how far the disputed ground 
between St. Paul and the other apostles extended. There was 
a good deal of sharp debate about the terms on which Gentiles 
should be admitted. There is no trace of any debate as to the 
estimate of the Person of Christ. 

We have referred to the Pauline mysticism 
and to the hints, slight but significant, of what is 
known as the doctrine of the Atonement. It is 
clear that St. Paul ascribed to Christ not only 
divine attributes but divine activities—activities 
in the supersensual sphere, what he elsewhere calls 
‘heavenly places’ (ra érovpdvia). We know how 
these activities are enlarged upon in Epp. to Co, 
Gal, and Ro. It would, of course, be wrong to 
suppose that all Christians, or indeed any great 
number, had an intelligent grasp of these ‘mys- 
teries’; but we can see from the Ep. to He, 1 P, 
Epp. Jn, and Rey, that conceptions quite as 
transcendental had a wide diffusion. And a verse 
like 2 Co 134 shows that there must have been 
large tracts of important teaching which are im- 
Rorcey represented in our extant documents. 
When we consider how occasional these documents 
are in their origin, the wonder is not that they 
have conveyed to us so little of the apostolic 
teaching, but that they have conveyed so much. 

The summary impression that we receive is 
indeed that the revolution foreshadowed at the 
end of the last section has been accomplished. 
The historical facts of the Lord’s life were not 
neglected ; for Gospels were being written, of 
which those which we now possess are only sur- 
viving specimens. But in the whole epistolary 
literature of NT they have receded very much into 
the background, as compared with those transcen- 
dental conceptions of the Person and Work of 
Christ, to which the Gospels pointed forward, but 
which (with one exception) they did not directly 
expound. 

No doubt this was in the main only what was 
to be expected. The narrative of the Gospels 
goes back to the period before the Resurrection ; 
the epistolary literature dates altogether after 
it. Still it is remarkable how we seem to be 
plunged all at once into the midst of a developed 
theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather 
increased, when we remark that this theology is 
only in part set before us deliberately as teaching. 
The fact that it is more often presupposed shows 
how deep a hold it must have taken alike of the 
writer and of his readers. 4 

Impressive contrasts are sometimes drawn (e.g. 
at the beginning of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lecture) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed ; and the contrast certainly is there. But 
it goes back far beyond the period of the Arian 
controversy. It is hardly less marked between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the writings which have 
come down to us under the names of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. And yet these writings are practically 
contemporary with the composition of the Gospels. 
The two streams, of historical narrative on the 
one hand and theological inference on the other, 
really run side by side. They do not exclude but 
rather supplement, and indeed critically confirm, 


each other. For if the Gospels had been really 
not genuine histories of the words and acts of 
Christ, but coloured products of the age succeeding 
His death, we may be sure that they would have 
reflected the characteristic attitude of that age far 
more than they do. They do not reflect it, but 
they do account for it by those delicate hints and 
subtly inwoven intimations that He who called 
Himself so persistently Son of Man was also Son 
of God. 

The one Gospel which bridges the gap more 
unmistakably than the others is the Fourth. 
And the reason is obvious, if St. John was its 
author. He had a foot in both worlds. As the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, he vividly remembered 
His incomings and outgoings. And in the same 
Gepeelly as a disciple who was also an apostle, it 
fell to him to build up that theology which was 
the deliberate expression of what Jesus was to 
His Church, not in a section only of His being, 
the short three years which He had spent among 
His followers, but in His being as He had revealed 
it to them as a whole. It is difficult to think of 
either function as merely assumed by the writer at 
second-hand. On the contrary, we acquire a fresh 
understanding of the weight and solemnity of his 
words when we think of these as springing from 
direct personal contact with Christ, and intense 
personal conviction of what Christ really was, not 
to himself only, but to the world. In this respect 
the Fourth Gospel is unique; and the very ex- 
pansion which it gives of the divine claims of 
Christ prepares us more completely than the other 
Gospels alone might have done for the transition 
from them to the Epistles. 

It is an especial satisfaction to be able to quote, in support of 
this view of the first-hand character of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. 
Loofs in PRE? iv. 29. 

iii. The Christ of the Undivided Church.—For 
the purpose which we have before us we must 
examine the evidence of the Undivided Church on 
three distinct points. (a) What was the estimate 
of the Person of Christ in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles? (6) Are there 
any traces of a tradition different from this? 
(c) What is the bearing upon the subject of the 
creeds and conciliar decisions ? 

(a) On the first head we may say broadly that 
the mass of Christian opinion was in strict con- 
tinuity with the NT, rarely (as we might expect) 
rising to an apprehension of its heights and depths, 
and keeping rather at the average level, but 
steadily loyal in intention, and showing no signs of 
recalcitrance. 


Ignatius of Antioch has the strongest grip of distinctive 
features of NT teaching (Virgin-Birth, pre-existence, incarna- 
tion, Logos, Trinitarian language). Clemens Romanus, though 
much less theological, also has pre-existence and a clearly 
implied Trinity (lviii. 2). In the former point Barnabas and 
Hermas agree, though the latter shows some confusion, not 
uncommon at this date, between Son and Spirit. And then we 
have the opening words of 2 Clement which exactly describe 
the general temper, ‘Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God, as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ 

These, with Polycarp and Aristides, who adopt a similar tone, 
are the writers. And then, when we look for evidence as to 
popular feeling and practice, we have the wide prevalence of 
baptism in the Threefold Name (Didaché and Justin), and the 
hymns sung ‘to Christ as God’ (Pliny, Ep. ad Trajan. xcvi. ; 
ef. Eus. HE y. xxviii. 5). It is clear that prayer was generally 
offered to Christ. Origen’s objection to this was a theological 
refinement, as he held that the proper formula was dyaporiy ro 
Gea die X. ’1. (de Orat. 15). 

The group of Apologists which stands out so clearly in the 
middle of the 2nd century is characterized chiefly by the use 
that is made of the Logos doctrine which was identified with 
the Logos of philosophy. With them begins a more active 
spirit of reflexion and speculation. The relation of the Son to 
the Father, and indeed the whole problem of unity and distine- 
tions in the Godhead (Justin and Athenagoras), is beginning to 
be keenly canvassed. And at the same time it is clear that the 
question of what were afterwards called the ‘Two Natures’ was 
causing much perplexity. It was this difficulty which really 
lies behind the experiments of Gnosticism. When we come te 
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the latter half and last quarter of the century, with the theo- 
logians of Asia Minor, Irenzeus, and Clement of Alexandria, the 
foundations have been laid of a Christian theology, which 
already bears the stamp that marks it throughout succeeding 
centuries, viz. that it is not free speculation, but reflexion upon 
data given by the Bible. 


(6) It was natural, and could not well have been 
otherwise, that there was in this reflexion at 
first a considerable tentative element. There was 
no break, and no conscious divergence between it 
and the canonical writings. But are there no 
signs of such divergence? Are there no signs of a 
tradition differing from that embodied in these 
writings? Perhaps we ought to say that there 
are. 


The Gnostics began by inventing traditions of their own, but 
they soon fell into the groove, and professed to base their views 
like the rest on the canonical Scriptures. A conspicuous 
example of this is Heracleon’s commentary on St. John, But 
in these circles there was what we might call recalcitrance, as 
when Oerinthus and Carpocrates rejected the Virgin-Birth as 
impossible (Iren. adv. Her. 1. xxvi. 1, xxv. 1). The Gnostics, 
however, are outside the true development, of Christianity, and 
their systems had a different origin. 

In closer contact with Christianity proper are the heretical 
Ebionites. For them a better claim might be made out to 
represent a real divergence of tradition. It is possible, that 
their denial of the Virgin-Birth was derived from the state of 
things when the canonical narratives had not yet obtained any 
wide circulation. And yet we should have to pass upon these 
Ebionites a verdict similar to that already passed upon the 
Gnostics. They were really Jews imperfectly Christianized. If 
they regarded Christ as Wass ZvOpwxos, it was doubtless because 
the Jews did not expect their Messiah to have any other origin. 
This is a different thing from, though it may have some subordi- 
nate connexion with, the views (¢.g.) of Paul of Samosata, whose 
difficulty was caused by the union of the two natures. The 
human nature he regarded as haying an ordinary human birth, 
though it came to be united to the Divine Logos. 

A like account would hold good of Theodotus of Byzantium 
and the Rationalists described in Eus. H# y. xxviii. At, last 
the reader may think that he is upon the track of a genuine 
Rationalism ; but this did not go very deep. It was consistent 
with belief in the Virgin-Birth and in the Resurrection 
(Hippolytus, Ref. Her. vii. 35); in fact it probably amounted 
to httle more than a dry literal exegesis. 

The Clementine Homilies point out that Christ did not call 
Himself ‘God,’ but the ‘Son of God,’ and they emphasize this 
distinction somewhat after the manner of the later Arians 
(xvi. 15, 16). When we have said this, we shall have touched (it 
is believed) on all the main types of what might be thought to 
be a denial of Christ’s full Godhead. 

The more pressing danger of primitive Christianity lay in an 
opposite direction. Loyalty to Christ was so strong that the 
simpler sort of Christians were apt to look upon the humanity 
as swallowed up in the divinity. This is the true account of the 
early prevalence of Docetism (which made the deity of Christ 
real, the humanity phantasmal or unreal), and of the later 
prevalence of what is known to students as Modalistic Monarch- 
ianism, and to the general reader as Sabellianism (the doctrine 
that the Son and the Spirit were not distinct Persons in the 
Godhead, but modes or aspects of the One God). The answer of 
Noetus was typical of the frame of mind that gave rise to this, 
‘What harm do I do in glorifying Christ?’ (Hippol. c. Noet. 1): 
it seemed meritorious to identify Christ with God. Both these 
tendencies were far stronger and more widely spread than 
anything that savoured of Rationalism. Docetism entered 
largely into the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, which were very 
popular; and both Tertullian (Praa. 1, 3) and Hippolytus (Ref. 
Her. ix. 6, wiyirros ayy) imply that the struggle against 
Monarchianism was severe. 


It is evident from this to which side the scales 
inclined. The traces of anything like Rationalism 
in the modern sense are extremely few and slight. 
For the most part, what looks like it is not pure 
Rationalism (or Humanitarianism) at all. More 
formidable was the excess of zeal which exalted 
the divine in Christ at the expense of the human. 
But the main body of the Church held an even way 
between both extremes,—held it at least in inten- 
tion, though there were no doubt a certain number 
of unsuccessful experiments in the construction of 
reasoned theory. 

(c) It was inevitable that in the early centuries 
there should be a great amount of tentative think- 
ing. But little by little this was sifted out; and 
by the middle of the 5th cent. the ancient Church 
had practically made up its mind. It formulated 
its belief in the Chalcedonian definition (Spos ris év 
Xadknddvi rerdprns cuvddov) of the year 451 (which 
counts as Ecumenical, though the only Westerns 
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resent were the two legates of Pope Leo and two 
ugitive bishops from Africa), and in the Quicumque 
vult, a liturgical creed composed, according to 2 - 
tradition which may be sound, by Dionysius [of 
Milan] and Eusebius [of Vercelli], (cf. the remark- 
able preface in the Irish Liber Hymnorum, i. 203, 
ii. 92, ed. Bernard and Atkinson, Lond. 1898). 


This creed and the definitions of Chalcedon represent the end 
of the process ; the beginning is marked by the creed known as 
the Apostles’. Oriticism has of late been active upon this creed 
as well as upon the so-called Nicene and Athanasian, with a 
result which tends, it may be generally said, to heighten the 
value of all three. The date of the Apostles’ Creed (in its oldest 
ana shortest form) has been reduced within the limits a.p. 100- 
150; Kattenbusch, the author of the most elaborate monograph 
on the subject, leans to the beginning of that period, Harnack to 
the end. It is agreed that it was in the first instance the local 
baptismal creed of the Church of Rome, and that it was the 
parent of all the leading provincial creeds of the West. The 
principal open question at the present moment (1899 in.) is as to 
its relation to the Eastern creeds. Kattenbusch and Harnack 
both think that it was carried to the East in the time of 
Aurelian (circa 270), and that it became the parent of a number 
of Eastern creeds, including that which we know as the Nicene ; 
but this is conjecture. Harnack thinks that the Roman creed 
coalesced with floating formule, to which he gives the name of 
Kerygmata, already circulating in the East. But these also are 
more or less hypothetical. And the question is whether the 
Eastern creeds, which resemble the Roman, were not rather 
offshoots, parallel to it, of a single primitive creed, perhaps 
originating in Asia Minor. This is substantially the view of 
Dr. Loofs. The main argument in favour of it is that character- 
istic features of the Eastern type of creed already appear in 
Irenezus and in a less degree in Justin. Harnack would explain 
these features as due to his Kerygmata ; and from the point of 
view of the history of doctrine the difference is not very great, 
bean the Kerygmata were in any case in harmony with the 
creed. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of the existence 
of this fixed traditional standard of teaching at so early a date. 
It was the rallying and steadying centre of Catholic Christianity, 
which kept it straightin the midst of Gnostic extravagances and 
among the perils of philosophical speculation. Our so-called 
Nicene Creed is only the Apostles’ Creed in one of its more florid 
Oriental forms, with clauses engrafted into it to meet the rising 
heresies of Arius and Macedonius; while the Chalcedonian for- 
mula and the Quicumgue take further account of the contro- 
versies connected with the names of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches. 


The decisions in question were thus the outcome 
of a long evolution, every step in which was keenly 
debated by minds of great acumen and power, 
really far better equipped for such discussions than 
the average Anglo-American mind of to-day. If 
we can see that their premises were often erroneous 
(especially in such matters as the exegesis of the 
OT), we can also see that they possessed extra- 
ordinary fertility and subtlety in the handling of 
metaphysical problems. The disparaging estimates 
of the Fathers, which are often heard and seen in 
print, are very largely based upon the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with their writings. There are 
many things in these which may provoke a smile, 
but as a whole they certainly will not do so in any 
really open mind. There exists at the present time 
in Germany a movement, which bears the name of 
its author Albrecht Ritschl (1822-1889), directed 
against matapbayaits in theology generally. No 
doubt Ritschl also was a thinker and writer of 
great ability; and the stress that he lays upon 
religious experience is by no means without justi- 
fication. But it has not yet been proved that the 
negative side of his argument is equally valid, or 
that metaphysics can be wholly dispensed with. 
And so lotg as this is the case we certainly 
cannot afford to ignore these ancient decisions. 
Every word in them represents a battle, or suc- 
cession of battles, in which the combatants were, 
many of them, giants. 


_LITERATURE.—The subject of this section brings up the whole 
history of ‘Christology,’ which may be studied in well-known 
works of Baur, Dorner, and Thomasius, or in Harnack’s History 
of Dogma. There is an excellent survey by Loofs in PRE3 iy. 
GST Be art. ‘Christologie, Kirchenlehre,’ marked by much inde- 
pendent judgment and research. In English may be mentioned 
Gore, Bampton Lectures (1891); Fairbairn, Christ in Modern 
Doctrine of the Incarnation 
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The later phases of the critical discussions on the creeds are 
set forth in Kattenbusch, Das Apost. Symbol (Leipzig, 1894, 
1898, unfinished); Harnack’s art. ‘Apost. Symb.’ in PRE® i. 
741 ff. (this is the author’s most complete and latest utterance ; 
the Eng. reader may consult Hist. of Dogma, i. 157 ff.), and 
an important art. by Loofs in Gétt. gel. Anzeigen, 1895. 

For Ritschl’s attitude it may be enough to refer to his tract, 
Theologie u. Metaphysik, Bonn, 1881. We had an English 
version of the opposition to metaphysics in the writings of 
Matthew Arnold. 

iv. The Christ of Personal Experience.—In the 
case of Ritsch] the religious experience of the 
individual or of communities is directly pitted 
against metaphysics as the criterion of theological 
truth. But apart from philosophical theory it 
is the criterion which is practically applied by 
hundreds of thousands of plain men—vwe will not say 
in search of a creed, but in support of the creed 
which they have found or inherited. And there 
is an immense volume of evidence derived from 
this source in corroboration of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or of what amounts to the same thing, 
the Christian estimate of the Person of Christ. 
The singular attraction of this Person, the sense 
of what Christ has done, not only for mankind at 
large but for the individual believer, the sense of 
the love of God manifested in Him, have been 
so overpowering as to sweep away all need for 
other kinds of evidence. They create a passionate 
conviction that the religion which has had these 
effects cannot be wrong in its fundamental doctrine, 
the pivot of the whole. 

This personal experience operates in two ways. 
It makes the individual believer cling to his belief 
in spite of all the objections that can be brought 
against it. But it also possesses a formative power 
which so fashions men in the likeness of Christ, 
that they in turn become a standing witness to 
those who have not come under the same influence. 
St. Paul expresses this by a forcible metaphor when 
he speaks of himself as in travail for his Galatian 
converts ‘until Christ be formed’ in them, as the 
embryo is formed in the womb (Gal 4%). The 
image thus formed shines through the man, like a 
light through glass, and so He who came to be the 
Light of the world has His radiance transmitted 
downwards through the centuries and outwards 
to the remotest corners of the earth. 

This that we speak of is, of course, matter of 
common knowledge and of everyday experience. 
The note of the true Christian cannot help being 
seen wherever there is genuine Christianity. It is, 
however, an inestimable advantage that the process 
should have found expression in such classics of 
literature as the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
the De Imitatione. In these it can not only be 
seen but studied. 

B. THE PERSON OF CHRIST.—It is necessary 
that this article should be brought to a close, 
and the close may seem rather abrupt. And yet 
the design which the writer set before himseli is 
very nearly accomplished. It will be his duty at 
a later date to return to his subject on a somewhat 
larger scale; and for the present he would con- 
clude, not so much by stating results as by stating 
problems. 

j. The Problem as it stands.—We have seen 
that there are four different ways of attempting 
to grasp what we can of the significance of the 
Person of Christ. Towards these four ways the 
attitude of different minds will be different. For 
some the decisions of the Undivided Church will 
be absolutely authoritative and final. They will 
not seek to go either behind them or beyond them. 
Others will set the comparative simplicity of the 
Gospel picture against the more transcendental 
and metaphysical conceptions of the age that 
followed. To others, again, the picture traced in 
the Gospels will seem meagre and uncertain by 
the side of the exalted Christ preached by the 
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apostles.* Yet others will take refuge in the 
appeal to individual experience, which will seem 
to give a more immediate hold on Christ and to 
avoid the necessity and perplexities of criticism. 
Others, still more radical in their procedure, will 
begin with the assumption that Christ was only 
man, and will treat all the subsequent development 
as reflecting the growth of the delusion by which 
He came to be regarded as God. 

This last is a drastic method of levelling down 
the indications of the divine in history, against 
which human nature protests and will continue to 
protest. But, short of this, the other milder alter- 
natives seem to us to put asunder what ought 
rather to be combined. They seem to us to pro- 
pound antitheses, where they ought rather to find 
harmony. As the phases in question, distinctly 
as they stand out from each other, are so many 
phases in the history of Christianity, they ought 
to contribute to the elucidation of the Christianity 
which they have in common. 

They ought to contribute to it, and we believe 
that they do contribute to it. There is, however, 
room still left for closer study, especially of the 
transitions. We have been so much in the habit 
of studying the Gospels by themselves and the 
Epistles by themselves that we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the transition from the one 
to the other. If we follow this clue, it will, we 
believe, show that the first three Gospels in par- 
ticular need supplementing, that features which in 
them appear subordinate will bear greater empha- 
sis, and that the resulting whole is more like that 
portrayed in the Fourth Gospel than is often 
supposed. 

For instance, we are of opinion that much of 
the teaching of Jn 14-16 is required by the verse 
2 Co 13 and other allusive passages in the early 
Epp. of St. Paul; that the command of Mt 28% 
(or something like it) is required by Didaché 
vii. 1, 3; Just. Apol. i. 61; that the teaching 
respecting the Paraclete is required by the whole 
Pauline doctrine of the Spirit; that the allegory 
of the Vine is required by the Pauline doctrines of 
the Head and the Naas bats, and of the Mystical 
Union ; that the full sense of Mk 10*|j is required 
by such passages as Ro 37+? 4% 5°3 ete., and 
the full sense of Mk 14%|| by He 9°. And 
observations of this kind may be very largely 
extended. 

In like manner, while it is certainly right that 
the conceptions current in the early Church as to 
the Person and Work of Christ should be rigor- 
ously analyzed and traced to their origin, full 
weight should be given to the analogues for them 
that are to be found in NT ; and where they have 
their roots outside the Bible, even there the efforts 
of the human mind to express its deepest ideas 
may deserve a more sympathetic judgment than 
they sometimes receive. 

And throughout, it is highly important that the 
doctrinal conceptions, whether of the apostolic 
age or of subsequent ages, should be brought to 
the test of living experience, and as far as possible 
expressed in the language of such experience. 
The mind and heart of to-day demands before 
all things reality. It is a right and a healthy 
demand; and the Churches should try with all 
their power to satisfy it. If they fail, the fault 
will not lie in their subject-matter, but in them- 
selves. 

ii. A pressing Portion of the Problem. — 
There is one portion of the problem as to the 


* “We know, literally speaking, with much greater certainty 
what Paul wrote than what Jesus spoke.’ ‘The centre of 
gravity for the understanding of the Person (of Christ) and of 
its significance falls upon what we are in the habit of calling 
His Work.’ Kahler, Jesus wu. das AT, pp. 37, 60. 
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Person of our Lord Jesus Christ which both in 
this country and in Germany has excited special 
interest in recent years. n its most concrete 
form this is the question as to our Lord’s Human 
Knowledge, which, however, runs up directly into 
what is generally known as the question of the 
Kenosis. And that, again, when thoroughly ex- 
amined, will be found to raise the whole question 
of the Two Natures. In regard to this series of 
connected questions there is still abroad an active 
spirit of inquiry. 

It was started in the first instance by the argument from our 
Lord’s use of the OT in its bearing upon the question of OT 
criticism. This led to a closer examination of the text, Mk 1322 
|| var. lec. That, jew expanded into a discussion of the technical 
doctrine of the Kenosis (see the art. 8.v.), an episode in which 
was a renewed study of the exegesis of Ph 25-11, And that in 
turn, in its later phase (H. O. Powell’s Principle of the Incar- 
nation, 1896), has opened up the whole question of the Two 
Natures, which in Germany for some time past has been far 
more freely handled than in Great Britain. 

These discussions have produced one little work of classical 
value, Dr. E. H. Gifford’s study of Ph 25-11, entitled The Incar- 
nation, a model of careful and scientific exegesis, which 
appears to leave hardly anything more to be said on that 
head. It is also right to note the special activity on this sub- 
ject of the diocese of Salisbury, largely due to the initiative 
and encouragement of its bishop (Mr. W. 8. Swayne’s Our 
Lord’s Knowledge as Man, with a preface by the Bp. of 
Salisbury, 1891, and Mr. Powell’s elaborate work, mentioned 
above). Weighty contributions have been made to the subject 
by Dr. Bright in Waymarks of Church History (1894), Canon 
Gore (Dissertations, 1898), and in arts. in the Ch. Quarterly, 
Oct. 1891, and July 1897. 

On the Continent special views of the Kenosis are connected 
with the names of Dorner, Thomasius, Gess, Godet, and others 
rather more incidentally. Tracts upon the smaller questions 
have recently appeared by Schwartzkopff (Konnte Jesus irren ? 
1896), and Kahler (Jesus u. das AT’, 1896). 


In spite of all this varied activity, it may be 
doubted whether the last word has yet quite teen 
said (Dr. Gifford’s treatment of the exegetical 
question seems to us to come nearest to this). 
The first concern of the historian is that the facts 
shall be taken candidly as they are. It is more 
probable that our inferences will be wrong than 
the data from which they are drawn. And for the 
rest, we should not be surprised if a yet further 
examination of the subject should result rather in 
a list of tacenda than of predicanda. 

C. THE WoRK OF CHRIST.—In regard to the 
Work of Christ also it is best for us to state 
problems. Of these the most important are the 
two that meet us first ; they have not been much 
discussed; and complete agreement upon them 
has not yet been attained. 

i. The Place in the Cosmical Order of the 
Ethical Teaching of Christ.—It is almost a ques- 
tion of names when it is asked whether Christ 
brought into the world a new ethical ideal. The 
question would be what constituted a new ideal. 
The Christian ideal, properly so called, is a direct 
development of what is found in OT, esp. in Pss. 
and the Second Part of Isaiah. But it receives a 
finish and an enrichment beyond what it ever 
possessed before, and it is placed on deeper 
foundations. 

The chief outstanding question in regard to it 
would be the relation in which it stood to the 
older ideals of the best pagan life and philosophy 
in regard to the civic virtues, and to the newer 
ideals put forward in modern times in the name of 
science, art, and industry. The Christian ideal, 
it must be confessed, rather leaves these on one 
side. That it should do so would be quite as 
explicable if we adopt the Christian estimate of 
the Person of Christ as if we do not. If we do 
not adopt it, then the omission (so far as there is 
an omission) would be one of the limitations for 
which we were prepared. But if we take St. 
John’s view of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, and see in His action the action willed by 
the Father, we shall see it as part of the great | 


world-movement, presupposing so much of that 
movement as had proved itself to be of permanent 
value in the past, and leaving room for further 
developments, corresponding to altered states of 
society, in the future. The teaching of Christ 
was not intended to make a tabula rasa of all that 
had gone before in Greece or Rome any more than 
in Judea; nor was it intended to absorb into 
itself absolutely all the threads of subsequent 
evolution, where those threads work back to ante- 
cedents other than its own. It was intended so 
to work into the course of the world-movement as 
ultimately to recast and reform it. Its action has 
about it nothing violent or revolutionary, but it is 
none the less searching and effective. It is a force 
‘gentle yet prevailing.’ 

Some remarks have been made above (p. 621 f.) 
on the way in which the Christian ethical ideal 
operates and has operated. It is not thought that 
they are really sufficient ; but they represent such 
degree of insight as the writer has attained to at 
present, and he would welcome warmly any new 
light on the subject. 

ii. The Significance of the Personal Example of 
Christ in regard to His Ethical Teaching.—When 
once it is realized that the root principle of the 
ethics of Jesus is Life through Death, the death of 
the lower self with a view to the more assured 
triumph of the higher, it must needs break in 
upon us that the Life of Christ bears to His 
teaching a wholly different relation from that 
which the lives of ordinary teachers bear to 
theirs. An honest man will no doubt try to 
practise what he preaches, but that will be just a 
matter of maxims of conduct. The Life of Christ, 
we can see, was something very much more than 
this. It was a systematic working out of the 
Christian principle on a conspicuous and tran- 
scendent scale. The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus were the visible embodiment of the law of 
all spiritual being that death is the true road to 
the higher life. 

When we reflect further who it was that was 
thus exhibiting in His own Person the working 
out of this law to the utmost extremity, we 
become aware that Christians have it indeed 
‘placarded’ before their eyes (Gal 3!) in a 
sense in which no moral law ever was set forth 
before. 

Add that Christ had Himself predicted and that 
His followers generally believed that after His 
Ascension He was again visiting His people 
through His Spirit; that Divine forces were at 
work in the world, all radiating from Himself— 
Himself at once crucified and risen; add this to 
the previous beliefs of which we have just spoken, 
—remember that Christians supposed themselves 
to be actually conscious of these forces impressing 
and moulding their own hearts and lives, and we 
may come gradually to understand what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke of ‘dying’ or ‘being cruci- 
fied’ with ‘Christ’ and ‘rising again with Him.’ 
It seems to be a similar idea to that which St. 
John a i when he puts into the mouth of 
Christ the claim, ‘I am the Way.’ Rather, per- 
haps, we should not narrow down this phrase to 
anything less than the whole content of the Life of 
Christ on earth. ‘He supplied in Himself the 
fixed plan, according to which all right human 
action must be framed: the Spirit working with 
their spirit supplied the ever-varying shapes in 
which the one plan had to be srahetieds (Hort, 
Huis. Lect. p. 30). 

lil. The Work of Christ as Redemptive.—Here 
Wwe come on to more settled ground. At a ve 
early date Christian tradition gave to Christ the 
title ‘Saviour’ (Lk 24, Ac 5%! 138 ete. ; cf. Mt ee 
Lk 19%°), ‘Saviour of the world’ (Jn 4%; ef. 317 
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12%). What does this title ‘Saviour’ include? 
It doubtless includes every sense in which Christ 
rescued and rescues men from the power and the 
guiltof sin. He does this, as we have seen, both by 
teaching and by example—by inimitable teaching 
and by a consummate example. But if we follow 
the method indicated above (p. 651), if we take the 
hints in the Gospels, with the fuller light thrown 
upon them by the Epistles, we shall be led to the 
conclusion that there was something yet more in 
the Life and Death and Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than this, that there was something 
in these connected acts of His which had its 
counterpart in the sacrifices of OT ; and that the 
deepest meaning and purpose of sacrifice was 
fulfilled in Him. This is a belief which Christians 
have held from the first days onwards; and it is a 
belief which does not and will not lack careful 
restatement at the present time. 

iv. The Work of Christ as Revelation.—On a 
similar footing is the belief that Christ came not 
only to give, but to be a revelation of the inmost 
mind and character of the Father. Such a revela- 
tion was needed. It is not contained in the 
‘cosmic process.’ If we had that process alone 
before us, we could not infer that God was a Being 
absolutely righteous and absolutely loving. The 
idea that He might be so could not rise above a 
hypothesis. But at this point the Incarnation 
intervenes. And here again the Synopt. Gospels 
present us with one central passage (Mt 117"||) with 
other scattered hints which are taken up and made 
more explicit in the Fourth Gospel, while that 
again does but give the fuller ground for a belief 
which was certainly held in the apostolic circle 
(comp. e.g. the central passage Jn 147-° with 10™f 
316, 1 Jn 4°16, Ro 58 etc.). So we get the broad 
doctrine led up to by St. Paul and Ep. to the 
He (2 Co 4*§, Col 1%, He 15), and finally formu- 
lated by St. John, that the Son was the Logos 
or Word (which might be paraphrased ‘mouth- 
piece,’ or ‘vehicle a utterance of the mind’) of 
the Father. 

v. The Founding of the Church.—Conventional 
language is too often heard as though the im- 
mediate object of the Incarnation was the founding 
of the full hierarchical system as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. This language is based on the com- 
plete identification of the Church with the ‘ king- 
dom of heaven’ (see p. 620 sup.). On the other 
hand, there is a school of critics, both in Germany 
and in England, who deny that ‘ Jesus ever created, 
or thought of creating, an organized society.’ 
The main ground for this latter view is the doubt 
that rests over the two instances—one of them 
ambiguous—of the use of the word ‘ Church’ which 
are confined to the peculiar element of the First 
Gospel (Mt 16'® 181”), and the certainty that there 
are some senses in which the ‘kingdom’ and the 
Church cannot be identified. In some (though not 
in all) of those who adopt this line of reasoning 
there is the further tendency to minimize or 
restrict all that would imply an extended outlook 
of Jesus over the ages. 

It seems to us, however, to be going too far to 
say that the ‘kingdom of heaven’ is ‘without 
organization and incapable of being organized.’ 
The two parables of the Tares and the Draw-net 
distinctly imply the existence of-a society ; and that 
the divine laws and influences which constitute the 
kingdom should express themselves in a society 
as the vehicle for their realization is antecedently 
probable. But when Jesus gathered round Him 
the Twelve, He was practically forming the nucleus 
of a society ; and that society has had a continuous 
existence ever since, so that it is difficult to think 
that it was not contemplated. Moreover, when we 
turn to the writings of St. Paul, we find that even 


in his earlier Epp. he seems to think of Christians 
as forming a single body with differentiation of 
function (Ro 12*8, 1 Co 12**), and in his later Epp. 
(Eph, Col, Past. Epp.) the unity of the Church 
with its regular forms of ministry is brought out 
still more emphatically. 

We also find that the Day of Pentecost is 
described in Ac as inaugurating a state of things 
which agrees well with the indications in Epp. 
Paul, while it confirms the promise of Lk 24%, 
Al n 1416. 26. 

On the assumptions made in this art. it would 
be extremely improbable that this series of phen- 
omena was not fully foreseen and deliberately 
designed by Christ. It would seem, however, 
that, after the manner of the divine operations 
in nature, He was rather content to plant a germ 
with indefinite capacities of growth, than thought 
it necessary Himself to fix in advance the details 
of organization. 

The exact nature of the powers conferred upon 
the apostles is still a subject of much discussion as 
these concluding lines are written. 


Lives or Curist.—To write the Life of Christ ideally is 
impossible. And even to write such a Life as should justify 
itself either for popular use or for study, is a task of extreme 
difficulty. After all the learning, ability, and even genius 
devoted to the subject, it is a relief to turn back from the very 
best of modern Lives to the Gospels. And great as are the 
merits of many of these modern works, there is none (at least 
none known to the writer—and there are several that he ought 
to know but does not) which possesses such a balance and 
combination of qualities as to rise quite to the level of a classic. 
What is wanted is a Newman, with science and adequate know- 
ledge. No one has ever touched the Gospels with so much 
innate kinship of spiritas he. It should be needless to say that 
the Life of Christ can be written only by abeliever. Renan had 
all the literary gifts—a curiosa felicitas of style, an ewsthetic 
appreciation of his subject, and a saving common-sense which 
tempered his criticism ; but even as literature his work is spoilt 
by self-consciousness and condescension, and his science was 
not of the best. 

It will be well here only to name a select list of books which 
may be used more or less systematically. The minor works are 
legion. 

Among the older works that would still most repay study 
would probably be those of Neander (ed. 7, 1873), Hase (Leben 
Jesu, ed. 5, 1865; Geschichte Jesu, 1876), Ewald (vol. vi. in 
Eng. tr. of Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 1883), Andrews (American ; 
revised ed. Edin. 1892). 

In this country the books most generally current are Farrar’s 
Life of Christ (since 1874); Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (since 1883, revised editions from 1886, abridged 
ed. 1890); to which should perhaps be added Cunningham 
Geikie, Life and Words of Christ (1877). Of these the best is 
probably Dr. Edersheim’s (with very ample illustrations from 
Jewish sources); but none of the three can quite be said to 
grapple with the deeper underlying problems, critical or other. 
A striking attempt was made by the late Prof. J. R. Seeley to 
realize in modern forms the ethical and social aspect of the Life 
of Christ in Ecce Homo (ed. 6, 1866). And the imaginative 
works, Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s Philochristus (ed. 3, 1878), and 
the anonymous 4s Others Saw Him (1895, see p. 633> sup.), may 
be consulted with advantage. [Dr. Abbott’s later works have 
been mentioned above (p. 6284)]. 

In French, besides Renan, E. de Pressensé (1866, Eng. tr. 
same date and later; Protestant) may still be read. Pére 
Didon (1891, also translated ; Roman Catholic) represents with 
dignity the older orthodoxy, and A. Réville (1897) the newer 
criticism. 

The most thoughtful and searching, as well as (if we except 
Dr. Edersheim) the most learned work, has been done in 
Germany. The two writers who have tried most earnestly to 
combine the old with the new are Bernhard Weiss, and 
Beyschlag. Of these we prefer Weiss. His Leben Jesu (1882, 
Eng. tr. 1883, 1884) is a conscientious and thorough piece of 
work, which, however, has to be studied rather than read. 
Beyschlag’s (1885 and later) is more flowingly written, but also 
exhibits rather more markedly the weaker side of a mediating 
theology. Keim’s Jesus von Nazara (1867-1882, abridged ed. 
1873-1883) is impressive from the evident sincerity of its author, 
his intellectual force and command of his materials, but the 
critical premises are unfortunate. A concise Life which has 
just appeared by Dr. P. W. Schmidt of Basel (Gesch. Jesu, 
1899) seems, if a glance may be trusted, to come. under the head 
of minor works. It gains its conciseness by omitting debatable 
matter. 7 é ethg 

The student may be advised to take Weiss for his principal 
commentary, referring to Schiirer (p. 609 sup.) or Edersheim for 
surroundings, and using along with it Tischendorf’s Synopsis 
Evangelica, or a Harmony like Stevens and Burton’s. He should 
read ees Homo. W. SANDAY. 
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JESUS CALLEDJUSTUS(’Inoots 6 \eyéuevos’Ioferos). 
—A Jewish Christian resident in Rome during St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment. The apostle sends a 
greeting from him to the Colossians (4"), speaking 
at the same time of the comfort that he had 
received from him asa fellow-worker unto the king- 
dom of God. Nothing further is known of him. 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 

JETHER (79) ‘abundance,’ ’Ié0ep).—1. Father-in- 
law of Moses (RVm of Ex 4!8 E), prob. a mistake 
for Jethro, i. 2. Eldest son of Gideon, Jg 8, 
When called upon by his father to avenge his 
uncle’s death by executing the two Midianite 
chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, the lad shrank from 
the deed ‘because he was yet. a youth.’ It seems 
surprising at first to find such a youth among 
Cideon's 300 tested warriors; but 8%" belongs to a 
much older source than 748, and may be connected 
with 6%4, where Gideon’s men are drawn from his 
own clan of Abiezer; thus the boy would be in- 
cluded in his father’s following. 3. An Ishmacelite, 
father of Amasa, 1 K 2®*, 1 Ch 2%=xqn 28 17° 
Ié0ep, Luc. "Iéep. 4%. 5. Two men of Judah, 1 Ch 
982 417, 6, A man of Asher, 1 Ch 78%=)7m v.*, 
1éep A. Ithran was the name of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 3676 P. G. A. COOKE. 


JETHETH (nm).—The eponym of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 364=1 Ch 1°, which has not been traced. 
The MT is not beyond suspicion, in view of the 
LXX (A) reading ’IeSép in Gn, (B) Ie0ér (A) Ie0é0 
in 1 Ch, and Luce. ’Ieép in both passages. 


JETHRO (im; in Ex 41 1p, 2c. Jether [so 
RVm]; LXX everywhere ’Io#ép. ‘xn: may be for 
jon, or, as Dillmann prefers, for 1m, a name of the 
same class as 3103 of Neh 6° and bearing the same 
relation to 17: that 3nv2 bears to owa of Neh 21%). 
—The priest of Midian and father-in-law of Moses. 
It was while keeping Jethro’s flocks that Moses 
had his vision of the burning bush and received 
his commission from J” to the court of Egypt (Ex 
3'f-), Shortly thereafter he went to his father-in- 
law and obtained his permission to return to his 
brethren (418), In a previous narrative (24%) we 
are told how Moses, on fleeing from Egypt, came 
and dwelt in the land of Midian, how he assisted 
the seven daughters of the priest of Midian to 
water their flocks, and how finally he married one 
of these daughters named Zipporah. In this 
narrative no name is given to the priest (or it has 
been lost; see below). 

An analysis of the above passages shows that 
Ex 3! and 4'8, as well as all the other passages 
where the name Jethro occurs (viz. 18! 2: 5+ 6 9.10. 12), 
belong to E, whereas Ex 25" is from J. Now the 
question arises, What is the relation of Hobab of 
Nu 10% (also J) to Jethro? Is he identical with 
him, so that in the latter passage avin jon, ‘ Moses’ 
father-in-law,’ * applies to Hobab ; or is he his son, 
Reuel being another name for Jethro, so that 
Hobab ben-Reuel was Moses’ brother-in-law ; or, as 
a third possibility,| are Hobab and Jethro both sons 
of Reuel and thus brothers? Various considerations 
point to the following as the most probable answer 
to these questions. Jethro is the name of Moses’ 
father-in-law according to one tradition (E), Hobab 
ben-Reuel is the name according to another (J), 
which appears not only in Nu 10” but also in Jg 16 
(see Moore’s note) 44%. All difficulty in the way of 
identifying Jethro and Hobab is removed if we 
regard ‘ Reuel’ of Ex 2!§ as a gloss due to a mis- 
conception of Nu 10” (Driver, LOT® p. 22f.), or 


* It is very doubtful whether the Heb. yan has ever the sense 
of brother-in-law ; at least there is no certain example in OT of 
its meaning anything but father-in-law. 

+ If (with Ewald, Gesch. ii. 38) we read ‘ Jethro ben-Reuel’ for 
‘Reuel’ in Ex 218, 


substitute for this reading ‘Hobab ben-Reuel.’ 
It is true that some obscurity (but this is so upon 
any theory of the relation of the two names) still 
arises from the circumstance that alike in Ex 2! 
(J) and 3! (E) Moses’ father-in-law is priest of 
Midian, whereas in Jg 1 44 he is a Kenite. 
(See, further, Moore on Jg 11%, and Dillmann-Ryssel 
on Ex 238), : 

A very important incident is recorded in Ex 18 
(E), where Moses receives a visit from Jethro, and 
at his father-in-law’s instigation appoints subordi- 
nates to assist him in the work of ‘judging’ the 
people. In v.27 we are told how thereafter Jethro 
‘went his way into his own country.’ In J’s 
narrative (Nu 10) we find Hobab in the camp 
of Israel, and gather the impression (cf. also Jg 1% 
411) that, though at first reluctant, he finally agreed 
to the proposal of Moses that he should remain 
and give the people the benefit of his services as 
guide. See, also art. HOBAB. J. A. SELBIE. 


JETUR.—See ITURZA. 


JEUEL (5yy:).—1. A Judahite, son of Zerah, 
1Ch 9%, 2. A Levitical family name, 2 Ch 2913, 
3. A contemporary of Ezra, Ezr 8%. In 2 and 3 
Keré has >yy;, Jeiel. See GENEALOGY. 


JEUSH (v:y:; in Gn 36°: 4, 1 Ch 7° the Kethibh 
has wy: Jeish. The Keré is supported by Gn 36%, 
the LXX ’Ieovs, Iaovs, Vulg. Jehus, Jaus, as well 
as by the form in which the name occurs elsewhere). 
—1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah; also the 
eponym of a Horite clan, Gn 36°-44+-8=1 Ch 1. 
2. A Benjamite chief, 7°. 3. A descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch 8%, 4, The name of a Levitical family, 
1 Ch 23%, 5, A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11”. 

W. R. Smith (Kinship and Marriage, 218, RS, 
42 n. 4) proposes to identify Jeush with the Arabian 
lion-god Jaghfith, of whose name he declares that 
it is ‘the exact phonetic equivalent.’ This is 
favoured by Wellhausen (Reste?, 22) and Noldeke 
(ZDMG, 1886, p. 168); but Lagarde (Mittheil. 
li. 77, Bildung der Nomina, 133), followed b 
Dillmann (Genesis, ad loc.), objects on the ground, 
amongst others, that the LXX "Ieovs points to ‘ and 
not gin Arabic (see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 109). 


JEUZ (y:y:).—The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1 Ch 8. See GENEALOGY. 


JEW, JEWS (Heb. “sm, ovmmm (Kethibh on), 
Aram. s!37%, PNW, TIovdaios, strictly =persons be- 
longing to Judah).—In Jeremiah, the earliest 
writer employing the term whose date is certain, 
it is found without (32!) or with implied contrast 
to others (404-12 Moabites, 3819 418 5925. oUF Were 
2 K 25% Chaldeans, 441 Egyptians). Curiously 
(unlike the earlier phrase, ‘men of Judah,’ zx 
apm 1S 118 ete, or ' wy 28 24) it is never 
found in contrast to persons of the N. King- 
dom (2 K 16° is a more apparent than réal 
exception, for though the ‘Jews’ spoken of do, 
in fact, belong to the S. Kingdom (14%), yet 
they are contrasted with Syrians [MT] or, rather, 
Edomites). . It seems, therefore, to have been 
scarcely used until the kingdom of Judah was the 
one existing Heb. kingdom. This change would 
make it the more easy for ‘Jew’ to be employed 
as a synonym of ‘ Hebrew’ (Jer 34°), and for the 
language common to N. and-S. Pal. to be called 
‘ Jewish’ (nay 2 K 1826 28 || 9 Ch 3238, cf. Neh 13%). 
Although those who inhabited Jerus. and Judah 
were still regarded for a time as having a special 
right to the title (Neh 1? 65), yet it became the 
national name of the people of Israel in contrast to 
Gentiles (Neh 48 [2 AV] 58, Zec 83, Dn 38, Est 25, 
and often; cf. 1 Mac 82:27 78 26vos rév ’Iovdalwy), 
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Josephus is therefore not far wrong when he 
Says, €xhjOnoay dé 7d dvoua e& Fs hucpas dvéBnoay éx 
BaBudGvos, dad ris *lovda pudfjs, Hs mpdrys éNOovans 
els éxelvous rods Témous, avrol te Kal ) xpa THS Tpo- 
onyoplas abris metéX\aBov (Ant. XI. v. 7). Josephus 
also quotes a passage from Clearchus, which 
speaks of his master Aristotle definitely using the 
word ‘Jew’; but as he only says that it is derived 
from Juda, the country that the Jews inhabit, it 
is doubtful whether he uses the term in the merely 
local or the national sense (c. Ap. i. 22). Further, 
though nowhere expressly applied to members of 
the Ten Tribes (Mordecai as belonging to Benjamin 
would readily be called ‘ Jew’), yet, in view of the 
wide area over which ‘ Jews’ are said to be scattered 
in Est 9%5-!9, it seems impossible to believe but that 
when the Book of Esther was written the term 
included them. 

In Neh 2° (and so also, perhaps, 5!’, but not 5}, 
ef. 58) ‘the Jews’ are distinguished from the 
priests, the nobles, the princes (séganim), and 
‘the rest that did the work,’ and seem to mean the 
middle classes, which were, perhaps, then, as in 
NT times, the most zealous for Judaism. The 
term occurs as denominative of Gentiles adopting 
Judaism in Est 82”. 

In NT J. is generally used in contrast to Gentiles 
(e.g. Jn 2° Ac 14!), Samaritans (Jn 4°), or prose- 
lytes (Ac 2°), 2.e. it=Jews both in race and religion 
(ef. also Jn 4). Itis more natural in the mouth 
of Gentiles than Jews (Mt 2?, cf. Lk 23” spoken by 
Roman soldiers with || Mt 27#, Mk 15” by the 
high priests). In Jn it specially denotes the typical 
representatives of Jewish thought contrasted with 
believers in Christ whatever their nationality and 
stage of belief, or with other Jews of less pro- 
nounced opinions (¢.g. Jn 3% ‘a Jew,’ 5° 78 9”, see 
more fully Westcott, S¢. John, Introd. I. 1. i. a. ¥.). 
In Gal 2" it refers to Christians of Jewish race 
(cf. St. Paul, ‘a Jew, a man of Tarsus,’ Ac 21°). 
Lk 23°! (‘ Arimatheea, a city of the Jews’) perhaps 
means that Ar. was in Judea, not Samaria or 
Galilee. For a similar use of the adj. cf. Mk 1', 
Jn 3%, In Ro 2”8-*9 (cf. Rev 2° 3°) with ref. to ideal 
Jews who correspond to God’s call and choice. In 
Gal 1% 4 St. Paul speaks of the ‘Jews’ religion,’ 
and the same expression (Gr. “Iovdaicués) occurs 
also in 2 Mac 8! (ef. 2?! 148), 

Jewess (7777 1 Ch 438).—‘And his wife the 
Jewess,’ RV (‘Jehudijah,’ AV), ¢.e. perhaps of the 
tribe of Judah, but perhaps in the widest sense 
(see above), esp. if she is contrasted with Bithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, who was, as it seems, 
Mered’s other wife. 

In NT Timothy’s mother is said to be a believing 
Jewess, but his father a Greek (Ac 16). In Ac 
24*4 Drusilla the wife of Felix is called a Jewess. 
In both cases there is no thought of the tribe. 

Jewish (n37, Iovdacorl). —Of the language of the 
inhabitants of Jerus. in time of Hezekiah (2 K 
1826. 28 || Ts 3611-18, ef. 2 Ch 3238) and of Nehemiah 
(Neh 13%); in both cases contrasted with that of 
non-Isr. nations. In the time of Hez. this was quite, 
and in that of Nehem. almost, certainly Hebrew. 
In Tit 14 ‘Jewish fables’ prob. =Haggadéth, by 
which Jewish teachers popularized their philo- 
sophical speculations. A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 


JEWEL is EV tr™ of 4. $n Ca 7! ‘The joints 
of thy thighs (RVm ‘thy rounded thighs’) are like 
jewels.’ The word comes from a root 7?n ‘adorn.’ 
Tts only other occurrence is in Pr 251", where it is 
coupled with 073 ‘nose-ring,’ and where AV, RY tr. 
‘ornament.’ From the same root comes 2. The dz. 
Ney. mn (again coupled with 0)3) in Hos 2 [Heb.»), 
used of the jewellery worn upon the occasion of a 
religious festival. Festal garments and ornaments 
were in accordance with ancient custom, Ex 318", 


One who had not a special robe (Gn 352), at least 
washed his ordinary garments (Ex 19!) before 
approaching the presence of the Deity (cf. W. R. 
Smith, RS 483 f.). After the celebration was 
over, the festal garment and ornaments were put 
off, because a certain virtue was believed to attach 
to them from contact with the object of worship, 
ef. Ezk 4419 «(The priests) shall put off their gar- 
ments wherein they minister and lay them in the 
holy chambers, and they shall put on other gar- 
ments, that they sanctify not the people with their 
garments’; cf. also the mantle of Elijah, 2 K 28 
(see the interesting note of Nowack, K/. Proph. 20). 

3. "22, a general term for ‘article,’ ‘utensil,’ 
‘vessel,’ ‘thing.’ When coupled with 402 ‘silver,’ 
or am ‘gold,’ or both of them, it is tr? ‘jewels’ 
in Gn 24°, Ex 372.11? 12° 3522, Nu 315 51, 1S 68 25, 
Job 28"7 (with 15), Is 612°; so with 7p: (‘ precious- 
ness’) in Pr 20%; with nqyon (‘fairness’) in Ezk 
1617. 9 2376; with inn (‘desirableness,’ ‘ precious- 
ness’) in 2 Ch 20% (cf. 77097 in 3227, where for AV 
‘jewels’ RV has ‘ vessels’). 

4, 013, which in EV is three times (Pr 11”, Is 3”, 
Ezk 16”) tr ‘jewel,’ means ‘ nose-ring.’ 

5. 730, Mal 3!” ‘in that day when I make up my 
jewels.’ Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that 
this beautiful and familiar phrase rests upon a 
mistranslation. The Heb. reads 33 wy ob %d yay 
nb: nyy, which can hardly mean anything else than 
‘They shall be mine, in the day that I do make * 
(cf. v.21), even a peculiar treasure’ (so RV and 
Amer. RY, except that the latter gives ‘mine own 
possession’ instead of ‘a peculiar treasure’). Abi, 
applied in 1 Ch 29%, Ec 2° to a private treasure (of 
gold, silver, etc.) belonging to kings, is repeatedly 
used of Israel as the special possession or prize of 
J”, Ex 19°, Dt 7° 14? 2618, Ps 1354 (see Driver on Dt 7°). 

In Ca 1° where AV has ‘rows (of jewels)’ RV 
gives ‘plaits (of hair).2 The Heb. is on, the 
meaning of which is quite uncertain. Baethgen (in 
Kautzsch’s AT) gives Gehdinge, Siegfried - Stade 
Schniire. In the second clause of the same verse 
RV substitutes ‘strings of jewels’ for AV ‘chains 
(of gold).’ The Heb. is o'9, which Siegfried-Stade 
tr. Perlen-, Corallenschniire ; Baethgen, Schniire ; 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘strings of beads.’ In 1 P 3° where 
AV has simply ‘gold’ RV gives ‘jewels of gold,’ 
which is a more exact rendering of xpuciwy (gen. 

lur.). 
: In Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life 
(p. 319 ff.) there is a striking chapter on the 
extent to which gold and silver ornaments are 
worn by the women of Egypt and Arabia. Oriental 
dress lends itself to ornamental treatment much 
more than the Western style. The materials may 
be gold, silver, and rich cloth, as well as precious 
stones. All the references in Scripture to jewellery 
imply that it was highly appreciated, and might 
easily become dangerous to the moral life. It 
caused the tragedy of Achan; and provided at once 
the golden calf and the furnishings of the taber- 
nacle. Among Orientals, the same taste that 
enjoys rich heavy perfumes and bright dazzling 
colours in dress, naturally found pleasure in the 
gorgeous display of jewellery. Jewels took the 
form of armlet, anklet, bracelet, crescent, earring, 
nose-ring, necklace, and often had a value of amu- 
let protection. See, further, STONES (PRECIOUS). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

JEWRY.—The Gr. name “Iovdaia was rendered 
by Tindale Jewry (usually spelt by him ‘Jury’), 
and this was accepted by all the VSS following, 
except occasionally Rhem. (Juda) and AV. The 
AV was apparently the first to use the more 
accurate form Judea, and it does so everywhere 
in NT, except Lk 23°, Jn 7!, where the earlier 

* Or perhaps ‘in the day when I act’; Nowack, den Tag da 
tch Hand anlege. 
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form Jewry has been allowed to stand. RV has 
everywhere the still more accurate spelling Judea 
(wh. see). The Apocr. was more carelessly tr? in 
AV, hence Jewry is oftener retained, as 1 Es 1” 4” 
57-8 87 G1 g8l 98, Bel 8, 2 Mac 10%; but still Judea 
is the more frequent form. In RV the Apocr. is 
not more carelessly, but it is less consistently tr@ 
than NT, and so Jewry is allowed to remain in 
1 Es and Bel, but changed to Judea in 1 Mac. 
In OT the form Jewry occurs but once in AV, 
Dn 5%, The Aram. is 37, a form which in the very 
same verse is tr’ Judah, as it is rendered every- 
where else except Ezr 58 (Judea). RV always 
Judah. Cf. Tindale’s tr® of Mt 2°-° ‘And they 
sayde unto hym; at Bethleem in Jury (77s ‘Iovdalas). 
For thus it is written by the Prophet. And thou 
Bethleem in the londe of Jury (vf ‘Iovéa), art not 
the leest concernynge the Princes of Judah ("Iovéa).’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
JEZANIAH (in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]® smn, LXX 
Tefovlas; in 42 [Gr. 49]! aun, BA ’Agapias, Qmé 
Tefovlas).—A Judahite military officer who joined 
Gedaliah at Mizpah (Jer 408). After the murder of 
Gedaliah, Jezaniah was one of those who went to 
the prophet Jeremiah for counsel as to their future 
action (42'). He is called in 2 K 25% Jaazaniah 
(which see), and is apparently to be identified also 
with Azariah (Ami, “Afgaplas) of Jer 43”, who was 
prominent in rejecting the prophet’s advice. 


JEZEBEL (ba~x, perhaps* ‘un-exalted,’ ‘un- 
husbanded’ [see Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 33°], legéBed).— 
The daughter of Ethbaal, and wifeof Ahab. Eth- 
baal (Ithobaal) had, after a period of revolution and 
anarchy, seized (c. B.C. 888) the throne of Tyre, which 
he occupied for more than thirty years. He was the 
first monarch of note who had reigned in Pheenicia 
since the days of Hiram, and his alliance was 
doubtless sought by Omri and Ahab in order to 
counterbalance the hostility of Damascus. The 
marriage of J. to Ahab (1 K 16%) exercised a 

owerful influence upon the history of religion in 
feaal and indirectly also in Judah, where J.’s 
daughter, Athaliah, afterwards shared the throne 
with Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat. The wor- 
ship of the Tyrian Baal was now supported by all 
the court influence. Weare not, indeed, to suppose 
that Ahab abandoned the worship of J”, whose 
prophets he still consulted (1 K 22°), and whose 
name he meant to honour by the names he gave to 
his children (Ahaziah, Jehoram, Athaliah, all of 
which are compounds containing some form of 
mm). Nay, he could have pleaded that he simply 
copied the example of Solomon, both in his foreign 
marriage and in erecting a sanctuary for Baal 
(cf. 1 K 11:7 with 167%), But what had been 
tolerated in the days of Solomon now met with 
strenuous opposition. To the great prophet Elijah, 
J” was a jealous God ; there was io loner room in 
Israel for the worship of Baal; there must be no 
‘halting between two opinions,’ but a definite 
choice of the one or the ober deity. The attitude 
assumed by Elijah, and those like-minded with 
him, provoked the resentment of J., in whose 
hands Ahab seems to have been little more than a 
tool. The prophets of J” were either put to death 
or driven to conceal themselves (1 K 184), until 
Elijah could exclaim, ‘I, even I only, am left, and 
they seek my life to take itaway’ (1 K 194). The 
issue of the conflict on Mount Carmel, and the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, from which 
Elijah hoped so much, served py to augment the 
persecuting zeal of the queen (1 K 19°). 


*Hommel’s theory (AHT 116), that the first element of the 
word is a divine name, is very precarious. Kdénig (xpos. 
Times, Jan. 1899, p. 1902) suggests that the first element is ° 
‘island,’ and that the name may mean ‘exalted isle,’ which 
may have been originally an honorific appellation of Tyre itself. 
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The darkest stain, however, upon the memory 
of J. is left by the atrocious crime she perpetrated 
(1 K 21) in order to procure for her husband the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (see NABOTH). 
The judicial murder of Naboth sent a thrill of 
horror through the land, and, as W. R. Smith 
(Proph. Isr. 87), following Ewald and Wellhausen, 
has truly remarked, this crime had far more to do 
than the worship of Baal with undermining the 
throne of Ahab and Jezebel. The popular feeling 
is doubtless truly reflected in the terrible sentence 
which (according to the Deuteronomic compiler) 
Elijah passed upon the actors in this tragedy 
(1 K 2177-%4), 

J. survived her husband (who fell in battle at 
Ramoth-gilead, ¢. B.C. 853) some ten years, and 
saw her two sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, in succes- 
sion seated upon the throne. The house of Omri 
was at length destroyed by Jehu, a cavalry officer 
in the service of Jehoram, who treacherously slew 
both his master and Ahaziah king of Judah 
(2 K 9%4#-), When tidings of the catastrophe reached 
J., the aged queen prepared to meet death with 
fortitude and dignity. Having attired herself as 
for a state occasion (the notion that she meant to 
captivate Jehu by her charms is too ridiculous to 
need refutation), she awaited the arrival of the 
usurper, whom she mockingly accosted, ‘Is it well 
with Zimri, the murderer of his master?’* The 
answer of the brutal Jehu was to order her eunuchs 
to cast her down from the window of the palace, 
and, as the helpless woman lay stunned by the 
fall, he and his captains trampled her under their 
horses’ feet. After a banquet held to celebrate 
the success of his conspiracy, the savage warrior 
ordered the rites of sepulture to be paid to his 
victim ; but it was discovered that her body had 
been devoured by the street dogs. So perished 
miserably the proud daughter of Tyre, and the 
murder of Naboth was avenged (2 K 92-87), 

The impression of J. that is left upon us by the 
narrative of the OT is that of an able, resolute 
woman, who, once she had formed a purpose, 
carried it to a conclusion, without much scruple as 
to the methods she employed. Whether she was 
guilty, in a literal sense, of the ‘ whoredoms and 
witcherafts’ of which Jehu speaks in 2 K 9”, we 
have not sufficient evidence to decide. Her accuser 
is by no means an unprejudiced witness, and even 
he may have only meant, in his coarse fashion, to 
allude to her worship of the Tyrian Baal. Later 
traditions ee the accusation in its most 
literal sense (cf. Rev 2”).+ There can be little 
doubt that the prevailing estimate of J.’s char- 
acter is far less favourable than that which was 
cherished by her contemporaries. Much of the 
obloquy that attaches to her name, and that has 
made ‘a Jezebel’ a term of reproach, is due to an 
inexcusable misunderstanding of 2 K 9%, which 
records a perfectly innocent and dignified act. It 
is surely a singular coincidence whereby the mur- 
derer and his victim, Jehu and Jezebel, are remem- 
bered best, not for the part they played at an 


* AV ‘Had Zimri peace who slew his master?’ is an improb- 
able rendering, and even RV (text) ‘Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer?’ seems hardly to suit the occasion. Our 
rendering is supported by Kautzsch’s 47’, ‘Geht es Simri wohl?’ 
and by Reuss, ‘Wie geht’s du Simri??’ which is paraphrased by 
the latter, ‘Ei guten Tag du Canaille !’ 

t The correct text is r4y yuveixe. The copyist who added cov 
seems to have understood the ‘angel’ of the Church as the 
bishop. The name ‘ Jezebel’ must be understood symbolically 
and not as the real name of the woman against whom the 
denunciation is uttered. She appears to have been a false 
prophetess (within the Christian Church, and not belonging to 
Judaism or heathenism) whose teaching had a licentious 
tendency, ropyevey and worxeissy being probably used in a literal 
and not a figurative sense. Bousset (see his exhaustive note) 
thinks there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the interesting 
ae porone See eee slerebel in this text is the priestess 

e Chaldzan Sibyl, Sambethe, who is beliey: tir 
have had a sanctuary at Thyatira. Tee ae 
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important crisis in Israel’s history, but he for his 
‘furious driving,’ and she for her painted face ! 


LITERATURE.—W. R. Smith, OT JC2 p. 237, Proph. Isr. 48, 
76 ; Wellhausen, Hist. of Isr. and Jud. 65; Kuenen, Rel. Isr. 
i. 355 ff. ; Reuss, Das AT, i. 357; Cornill, Der israel. Prophet- 
tsmus, 308. 


J. A. SELBIE. 
JEZELUS (’1é¢qdos).—1. (B "Ié@mos) 1 Es 8%. In 
Ezr 8° JAHAZIEL. 2,1 Es 8%, In Ezr 8° JEHIEL. 


JEZER (ny: ‘form,’ ‘purpose’; LXX Gn 4674 
“Iocaap, Nu 26% B lécep, A’lecpi, 1 Ch 7}3 B’Iccecip, 
A Zadp).—The head of the Jezerites (73:7, B 
*Tecepel, A ’Iecpl), a family of Naphtali. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEZIEL (Sy; Keré, bs Kethibh; B’lwhd, A’Agip»). 
—A Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag,1 Ch 12°. 


JEZRAHIAH (ax72n=‘J” will shine,’ Luc. x? 
*Tefpids, S*BA omit, Neh 12%).—The leader of the 
singers at the solemn dedication of the walls of 
Jerus. in the time of Nehemiah. In 1 Ch 73> the 
same name is rendered Izrahiah. 


JEZREEL (dxy71 ‘God soweth’).—41. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 4°). See GENEALOGY. 2 The symbolical 
name of Hosea’s eldest son (Hos 14), given in token 
of the prophet’s disapproval of the massacre of 
Ahab’s family at J., and his expectation that 
divine vengeance would speedily overtake the 
dynasty of its perpetrator, Jehu. See Hosza, 
p. 421", 3. J. is used in Hos2”- *% as a name for 
ae with a play upon the etymology of the 
word. 


JEZREEL (syn ‘ God soweth’ ; LXX A Tecpaéy, 
"Tefpaér, “lefpand, "Eopaé; B’lagir, Iopand, "Egepeér ; 
Jos. Ané. VIII. xili. 6, Iepéfnda ; VIII. xv. 4,6,’ lefépnda, 
var. I¢dpa, etc. ).—This is the Heb. name of the great 
plain (‘7 poy, Jos 1716, Jg 6°, Hos 15) now generally 
called Lsdraelon, and by the Arabs known as 
Merj ibn-Amr. In modern times it has been 
applied especially to the vale between Jebel Duhy 
and Gilboa, sloping E. towards Beisfin (see Es- 
DRAELON). Jezreel* is the name also of— 

4, A city in the territory of Issachar (Jos 19%), 
the site of which is now occupied by the village of 
Zer‘in. This identification is beyond question. 
The two names are practically identical ; the soft 
initial yod of the Heb. is dropped, and, as is not 
unusual, the Heb. -e/ is replaced by the Arab. -in 
in the modern word. Similar instances are found 
in Beitién for Bethel, and Jsma‘in for Ishmael. 
Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 268. 52, 165. 14) place 
Jezreel in the great plain between Legio (han 
Lejjuin) and Scythopolis (Beisén), and the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) gives the distance from 
Beisin as 12 Roman miles, conditions quite 
met by Zertin. Eusebius and Jerome speak of 
Esdraela, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim of Stradela, 
both obvious modifications of the Greek name of 
Jezreel. In Crusading times it was called Parvwm 
Gerinum (William of Tyre, xxii. 6), and in 1173 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions Zarein (j"1) as 
Jezreel. (The Constantinople ed. gives }im, but 
it is full of errors). Brocardus (c¢. vii. 176, 177) 
speaks of Zarcin, and notes the fine view which it 
commands. Sir John Maundeville says, ‘5 miles 
from Nain is the city of Jezreel, which was for- 
merly called Zarim’ (Early Travels in Palestine, 
Bohn’s ed. p. 184). Robinson observes that from 
the 14th cent. to the beginning of the 19th the 
identification was lost sight of. He was himself 
the first to put it on a secure basis (BRP iii. 
161-168 [? ii. 318-325)]). 

* in probably derived its name from the city, and not 
See aee naddes bias u. Sam. 46 ff.). 
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The beautiful and commanding situation of 
Jezreel amply warranted the distinction conferred 
upon it by Ahab and Jezebel. Mount Gilboa 
terminates to the N. in bold bluffs which descend 
steeply into the vale of Jezreel, and to the N.W. 
throws off a low sinking promontory, thrust like 
a wedge between the vale of Jezreel and the great 
bay of Esdraelon, which sweeps round by the base 
of Gilboa to Jenin. Guarded on the N. by pre- 
cipitous cliffs about 100 ft. in height, with the 
splendid rampart of Gilboa S. and S.E., it is a 
position of considerable strength, being easiest of 
approach from the S.W. Here, at an elevation of 
200 ft. above the plain, stands the village of Zer‘én. 
The hovels that form the village, some thirty in 
number, built on a mound of rubbish, are mean 
and dirty, and the general aspect is one of squalor. 
The inhabitants have been corrupted by travellers, 
and have learned to prey upon all who pass, while 
the street dogs here have an evil reputation for 
savageness, 

The place contains little of interest and no 
antiquities. There are numerous broken cisterns 
among the houses; and Guérin found a white 
marble sarcophagus W. of the town (Samarie, 
i, 311; PEF Mem. ii. 131). The one conspicuous 
building is a large square tower, of no great age, 
now commonly used as a meddfeh or place for the 
entertainment of guests. From the top of this 
structure a magnificent view is obtained, including 
the great plain in its whole extent, and every 
point of importance around it, with the single 
exception of Tabor. 8S. and S.E. runs the high 
barren wall of Gilboa, with its memories of 
humiliation and defeat for Israel. From En- 
gannim (Jenin), its white domes and minarets 
glancing amid the greenery of its sheltered nook, 
the Samaritan mountains rising behind, the eye 
ranges along the edge of the plain to Megiddo 
(Khan Lejjin), and thence to the bushy heights 
of Carmel, the rough crest of ed-Mahrakah, the 
place of Elijah’s burnt-offering showing clear 
against the sky. Cut off from the mountain on 
the north by the gorge of the Kishon, low oak-clad 
hills divide the plain of Acre from Esdraelon, and, 
sweeping round eastward in more fertile slopes, 
drop in precipitous cliffs upon the plain just south 
of Nazareth, the highest of whose white houses 
one may descry, with the dark uplands of Galilee 
beyond. Mt. Tabor is hidden by the shapely mass 
of Jebel Duhy, the hill of Moreh, crowned by its 
wely, with Shunem, Nain, and Endor clinging to 
its sides. Far down the broad and fertile vale of 
Jezreel as it slopes to the Jordan Valley, we 
catch a glimpse of the citadel of Beisén; and 
across the GAdér the view is barred by the steep 
and rugged mountains of Gilead. 

Besides the cisterns mentioned above, Jezreel 
was well situated for water supply. Bir es-Swweid 
lies to the N. of the town; and at the base of the 
cliffs to the E. the waters of el-Ain el-Metyiteh, 
‘the dead spring,’ form quite a considerable stream. 
The fountain is so named because once it dried up. 
After deep digging the waters flowed again; the 
pit was filled with loose gravel, and since then the 
supply has been continuous. About a mile farther 
E., in a cave at the base of Gilboa, a still more 
copious spring bursts forth, the stream from which 
is strong enough to turna mill. This is probably 
the fountain where the Israelites encamped before 
the disastrous battle of Gilboa (1 S 291). It is also 
with some likelihood identified with the spring of 
Harod (Jg 71). The native name, ‘Ain Jalid or 
Jalit (Arab. for Goliath), seems due to some con- 
fusion with the scene of David’s encounter with 
the giant. ‘Here is the plain where David slew 
Goliath,’ says the Bordeaux Pilgrim ; but beyond 
this, says Robinson, no trace of the tradition is to 
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be found. The fountain which the Crusaders knew 
as Tubana was doubtless the spring ‘Ain Tuba'in, 
some little distance off, surrounded by marshy 
ground. The water is slightly reddish in colour. 
Conder suggests that this may represent the Tal- 
mudic Tubnia (Tosephta, Sheviith, ch. vii.; PHF 
Mem. iii. 79). The water of all these fountains is 
sweet, and abounds in small fish: on this was 
founded the legend of the Crusading army being 
miraculously supplied with fish for some days 
(William of Tyre, xxii. 27). 

Jezreel is first mentioned in marking out the lot 
of Issachar (Jos 19'8). It, with its district, re- 
mained faithful to the family of Saul, after the 
disaster at Gilboa (2S 2°). The days of its greatest 
prosperity dawned when Ahab and Jezebel, fas- 
cinated no doubt by the beauty of the place and 
its surroundings, chose it as a royal residence. 
The palace stood on the E. side of the city, the 
harem being close by the gate, with windows 
overlooking the road leading thither (2 K 9% %). 
A tower commanding a view of the approach from 
Jordan, up the vale of Jezreel, also formed part of 
the building (id. 91”). This was most necessary to 
guard against surprise; as then, and until com- 
paratively recent times, the hordes of the East 
came this way in making their inroads upon the 
fruitful land of Esdraelon. An object of special 
admiration was the house of ivory built by the 
king, an evidence also of the luxury in which the 
royal pair indulged (1 K 229; cf. Am 3! 64). The 
establishment of idolatrous priests must also have 
been large (1 K 16,2 K 10"). Hither drove Ahab 
from Carmel through the storm, preceded by the 
stern, swift-footed Tishbite (1 K 18-4). Here 
was the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (Sxy1ra), 
coveted by Ahab (2d. 211). Probably it lay E. of 
the town, where wine-presses cut in the rock are 
still to be seen (2 K 97!-%5). Whether this city or 
Samaria was the scene of Jezebel’s outrage upon 
Naboth and his sons (1 K 218-14, 2 K 976) is in some 
doubt. If Ahab’s blood was licked by the dogs at 
Samaria, that would point to the southern city as 
the scene of Naboth’s execution (1 K 228), On 
the other hand, the natural sense of 1 K 21 seems 
to place it at Jezreel; and with this Josephus 
agrees (Ant. VIII. xv. 6).* Joram, succeeding his 
father Ahab, maintained Jezreel as a royal resi- 
dence; and here he was visited by his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah (2 K 8”). These two 
were together when surprised by the newly 
anointed Jehu, who slew Joram and cast his body 
into the plot of Naboth: Ahaziah fled, but was 
wounded, and died at Megiddo (2 K 97’), Here 
Jezebel also suffered miserably for her offences, 
being at the conqueror’s command hurled from the 
window into the courtyard, where she was de- 
voured by the pariah dogs (2 K 90-37), By the 
gateway of Jezreel were piled the heads of Ahab’s 
70 sons, brought hither by Jehu’s orders from 
Samaria (2K 107); then the town became the 
scene of one of those sickening massacres which so 
often stain the records of Oriental monarchies: 
all who might be suspected of sympathy with 
the house of Ahab, ‘his great, men, his familiar 
friends, and his priests,’ were relentlessly done 
to death (ib. 10"). The prosperity of Jezreel 
seems to have ended with the downfall of the 
house of Ahab, and its name is seen no more in 
the sacred books, save only in Hos 14:4, where it 
occurs with a symbolie significance. (See Hosa). 

The Crusaders knew Jezreel as Parvum Gerinum, 
and close by occurred in 1183 a skirmish with 
Saladin, after which the Saracen leader retired 


* It is possible that the prediction in 1 K 2119 (which is from a 
different hand from 22) contemplates the deed of Jehu in 2 K 925 
and not the death of Ahab himself (cf. 1 K 2129). In any case, 
2238 is an interpolation. See, further, Wellh. Comp. 284. 


(William of Tyre, xxii. 26). In 1217 the Christian 
army passed down the vale to Beisin; but the 
place has been the scene of no important event in 
later history ; and for many centuries it has pre- 
sented, practically unchanged, the aspect of squalid 
poverty that meets the eye of the traveller to-day. 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judea, the site 
of which has not been identified. It was not far 
from the Judean Carmel a os 15°), Ahinoam 
(the Jezreelitess, mbyrra or 7"; xy7n2), one of David’s 
tirst two wives (1 S 25% 27% 30°, 2S 2? 37, 1 Ch 3}), 
was a native of this town. 

LireraturE.—LEarly Travels in Palestine, Bohn, p. 184, etc. ; 
Robinson, BRP iii. 161-168 [2 ii. 318-325] ; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii. 177-191; Stanley, Sinai and Pal. p. 343, History of 
the Jewish Church, ii. 244; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, 
p. 65, etc. ; PHF Mem. ii. pp. 79, 88, 131 ; Baedeker, Palestine 
and Syria, ed. 1894, p. 242; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 356, 381, 
etc. ; Buhl, GAP 204f.; Guérin, Samarie, i. 311 ff. 

W. EWING. 

JEZREELITE, JEZREELITESS.—See preceding 
article. 


JEZRIELUS (A lefplndos, B “Iefédprxdos; AV 
Hierielus), 1 Es 92.—In Ezr 10% JEHIEL. The AV 
form is derived from the Aldine text. 


JIDLAPH (57, perh. ‘he weepeth,’ if from root 
aba ‘drip’; A ’Ie\dd¢, D om., Luc. ’Ied\d¢).—A son 
of Nahor, Gn 22” (J). The clan of which he is the 
eponym has not been identified. 


JOAB (ax¥ ‘J” is father’).—4. ("Iwé8) the son of 
Zeruiah and brother of Abishai and Asahel. J.’s 
mother is named because she was David’s sister, 
and thus of more importance than his father, of 
whom all we are told is that his sepulchre was at 
Bethlehem (2S 2%). The first mention of J. is 
upon the occasion of the engagement at Gibeon 
between David’s men and those of Ishbosheth. 
Abner, who commanded the latter, was completely 
beaten, but in the course of his retreat killed 
Asahel, who had overtaken him. At sunset J., at 
the request of Abner, recalled his men from the 
pursuit, and returned to. David’s headquarters at 
Hebron (2 S 2}2-82), Some time afterwards Abner, 
having quarrelled with Ishbosheth, offered his 
allegiance to David. J. was absent when Saul’s 
general visited Hebron for this purpose, but re- 
turned shortly after his departure. Prompted b 
a desire to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
and perhaps also by a jealous dread that Abner 
might supplant him in the favour of David, J. sent 
messengers to recall him, and then treacherously 
murdered him (2 $ 3°?*7), At the siege of Jerus. by 
David, it was J., ace. to the Chronicler, who first 
scaled the citadel, and thus earned the reward pro- 
mised by the king, that he should be chief captain 
of the host (1 Ch 116). After the defeat of the 
Edomites (28 8%, ef. title of Ps 60) J. remained 
in Idumea for six months, and sought to exter- 
minate all the male population. The terror of his 
name haunted that country for long (1 K 1)#7), 
In conjunction with his brother Abishai, J. waged 
successful war against the allied forces of Syria 
and Ammon; and when at length the citadel of 
Rabbath-ammon was ready to fall, he displayed a 
combination of magnanimity and prudence in send- 
ing for David to deal the final blow, so that the 
king himself might have the credit of the victory 
(2S 11) 12°69), Tt was during the siege of Rabbah 
that David was guilty of the most heinous sin of 
his life. J. fell in readily with the king’s plan for 
getting rid of Uriah the Hittite, and thus obtained 
a new hold upon David through sharing his guilty 
secret (2S 11%’), After Absalom’s murder of 
Amnon, and his flight to Geshur, it was J. who, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman from 
Tekoa,’ induced David to recall his son, and whu 
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at last, but with reluctance, effected a final recon- 
ciliation between them (2S 141). When the 
rebellion of Absalom broke out, J. remained 
loyal, and accompanied David in his flight across 
the Jordan. With his brother Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gittite, he shared the command of the royal 
army in the battle which proved so disastrous to 
Absalom and his adherents. It was by J.’s own 
hand that Absalom met his death as he hung 
defenceless in the branches of an oak. As he had 
not hesitated to take the rebel’s life in spite of 
David’s strict charge to the contrary, J. did not 
hesitate after the battle to remonstrate with the 
king for giving such unrestrained vent to his grief 
for his son’s death. The sturdy common-sense of 
J., although his plainness of speech must have 
been very displeasing to his master, availed to 
check the disaffection that had begun to spread 
among the royal troops (28 19). It was probably 
resentment at J.’s conduct on this occasion that 
led David to transfer the command of the army to 
another of his nephews, Amasa, who had been 
Absalom’s commander-in-chief (2 S 193). The 
deadly mistake of this appointment speedily be- 
came apparent when the standard of revolt was 
raised by Sheba ben-Bichri. Amasa proved him- 
self a useless fainéant, and the situation became 
so alarming that David was compelled to send 
Abishai (or perhaps J. himself) * to take command 
of the army. At any rate J. was present with the 
expedition, which was ultimately joined also by 
Amasa. J. seized the first opportunity to rid him- 
self of his rival, whom he despatched with as little 
compunction as he had shown in the case of Abner 
(2S 208#-, on the text and interpretation of which see 
Driver, Sam., adloc.). Hethen prosecuted the cam- 
paign with vigour, and speedily brought it to a 
successful issue. Sheba having taken refuge at 
Abel-beth-maacah, J. laid siege to the town, and 
only desisted when the head of the rebel was cast to 
him over the wall (2S 20%). J. offered strenuous 
resistance to David’s proposal to number the 
people (2S 241), and, acc. to the Chronicler, did 
not complete the work (1 Ch 215). When Adonijah 
took steps to have himself proclaimed king, J. 
attached himself to his party, probably without 
the slightest thought of disloyalty to David, who 
seems himself to have intended that Adonijah 
should succeed him, until the household intrigue 
of Bathsheba, aided by the powerful support of 
the prophet Nathan, led him to decide in favour of 
Solomon. The latter, upon his accession to the 
throne, considered it prudent to rid himself of J., 
whose influence with the army might have con- 
stituted a serious danger to the new monarch. No 
doubt a desire to wipe away from his house the 
stain of the unavenged blood of Abner and Amasa 
partially influenced Solomon, but State reasons must 
have predominated. J., on hearing that Adonijah 
had been put to death and Abiathar deposed, 
needed no further intimation that his own life 
was in danger, and he fled to the asylum of the 
altar. Refusing to leave the sacred place, by 
Solomon’s order he was slain there by Benaiah, 
whose readiness to act as executioner was doubt- 
less all the greater because he thus secured the 

*In 2S 206 the MT and LXX have Abishat, but Syr. has Joab, 
and the latter reading is adopted by Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Kittel, L6hr. On the other hand, Budde, in his notes to the Bks. 
of Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT (p. 95), considers that 
MT is correct, and that the narrative is perfectly intelligible 
upon this assumption. ‘As the new commander-in-chief Amasa 
left him in the lurch, David was obliged to make use of J.’s 
services, but his dignity as king would not permit the acknow- 
ledgment of this by an immediate reinstatement. By charging 
Abishai his brother with the commission he makes sure that J. 
will not remain behind, and the latter willingly joins the expedi- 
tion as a volunteer, in order to put the king under new obliga- 
tions to himself. The fact that he takes the leadership into his 
own hands is so much a matter of course that it does not need 
to be mentioned.’ 


reversion of the office of commander-in-chief for 
himself (1 K 278-84), Ace. to 1 K 2!!2 Solomon, in the 
execution of J., acted in obedience to the dying 
injunction of David. Wellh. and Stade hold, how- 
ever, that this passage is an unhistorical inter- 
polation. The hand of the Deuteronomic redactor is 
certainly evident in v.°, but Budde (Richt wu. Sam. 
263 f.), following Kuenen, defends the antiquity 
(without committing himself to the historicity) of 
at least vv.°-9, 

The character of J. has often been unfairly 
estimated, either from lack of a due regard to the 
spirit of the age in which he lived, or from pre- 
judice in favour of David and Solomon. The least 
that can be said is that he was a man of far-seeing 
statesman-like views, a brave soldier, a skilful 
commander, and a loyal subject. Even his assassi- 
nation of Abner and Amasa, so repellent to us, 
could plead as excuse, in the one case the supposed 
duty to avenge his brother’s death, and in the 
other the gross injustice of David in depriving him 
of hiscommand. The Oriental is not usually dis- 
tinguished for generosity to his enemies or scrupu- 
lousness in his methods of revenge, and J. was no 
exception to this rule ; but his action on these two 
occasions must not blind us to the splendid services 
he rendered to his country. Without him David 
was like Ferdinand without Wallenstein. No 
doubt, like the last-named great general, J. made 
the most of his knowledge that he was indispens- 
able, and thus in the end was able to obtain his 
own terms from his master. One thing he had re- 
solved upon, that as he alone was fit for the post, 
he alone must command David’s army. ‘ Wallen- 
stein war Nichts wo er nicht Alles war, er muss 
entweder gar nicht oder mit vollkommener Frei- 
heit handeln’ (Schiller). This determination to 
brook no rival, combined with the low moral 
standard of the age, will suffice to explain the 
most questionable episodes in the career of the 
Wallenstein of Israel. J.’s conduct all through 
the Absalomic rebellion reflects the greatest credit 
upon his foresight. It is needless to offer any 
apology for his killing of Absalom, an act that was 
pardonable because necessary. Nor is it possible, 
as we have explained already, to convict him of 
treason because at first he supported Adonijah. 
Taking everything into account, we feel that this 
great man deserved a better fate, and it leaves 
a painful impression upon us when we learn that, 
after he had served his king and his country so 
faithfully, his grey hairs were not suffered to go 
down to the grave in peace. 

2. (Iw6dB BL, "Iwé8 A).—The son of Seraiah, a 
descendant of Judah, and father ‘of the valley of 
Charashim’ (AV), or ‘of (the inhabitants of) the 
valley of craftsmen’ (AVm), or ‘of Ge-Harashim’ 
(RV), or ‘of the valley of craftsmen’ (RVm), 1 Ch 
44 cf. Neh 11%. See GE-HARASHIM. 3. (Iw8dZ, 
*Iwd8).—The name of a family which returned from 
exile with Zerubbabel and Ezra (Ezr 2°=Neh 7", 
Ezr 89, 1 Es 8*). J. A. SELBIE. 


JOACHAZ (A’Iwydg, B Iexovias), 1 Es 14 (LXX*). 
—Jehoahaz the son of Josiah; cf. 2Ch 36. B 
and the Vulgate (Jechonias) are in agreement 
with Mt 1" in omitting the short reign of 
Jehoahaz. 


JOADANUS (A "Iwddavos, B’Iddavos), 1 Es 9°.— 
One of the sons of Jesus, the son of Josedek, the 
priest. The corresponding name in Ezr 10% is 
GEDALIAH. 


JOAH (nxv ‘J” is brother’).—41. Son of Asaph, 
the ‘recorder’ at Hezekiah’s court, 2 K 1818-6. 87— 
Is 3631-22, 9, A Levitical family name, 1 Ch 67 
(apparently same as Ethan of v.*), 2 Ch 29% 3. 
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A Levite, son of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 264. 4 Son of 
Joahaz, the ‘recorder’ at Josiah’s court, 2 Ch 348, 


JOAHAZ (nx), —The father of Joah, the ‘re- 
corder’ in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%. See also 
JEHOAHAZ, 


JOAKIM (‘Iwaxly or -elu, LXX form of orpin).— 
The name is spelt Jehoiakim in canon. books, but 
Joacim or Joachim in Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Apocr. RY. ' 

In Apocr. the name belongs to siz persons. 
4, King Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, father of 
Jeconiah (Bar 1°). 1 Es 1% follows LXX of 2 
Ch 368 in saying that he was carried in copper 
chains to Babylon. This is in apparent, but not 
hopeless, discrepancy with 2 K 24° and Jer 22 
36%, 2 Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, who is 
erroneously called Joakim in 1 Es 1%, and is 
said to have reigned after his father 3 months 
and 10 days. 3. A priest, son of Hilkiah, to 
whom the captives of B.C. 597 are said, in Bar 1’, 
to have sent money for the purchase of offerings 
and incense. The Gr. says that the money was 
“sent to J. the priest (rdv lepéa), and to the priests 
(pds rovs iepeis).’ Hence RV renders lepéa, ‘the 
high priest.’ No high priest of this name, how- 
ever, is mentioned in Scripture, and it is therefore 
better with Zéckler to regard J. as the second 
priest, invested with the duties of overseer or 
treasurer of the temple, as Pashhur (Jer 201) is 
called chief officer in the house of J”; and as 
Zephaniah, a son of Hilkiah and brother of Seraiah 
who succeeded his father, was promised to be 
officer in the temple (Jer 297°), and was afterwards 
‘second priest’ (Jer 52%). It is reasonable to 
suppose that Zephaniah was J.’s successor as sagan, 
or second priest. 4 A high priest, who, in the 
days of Holofernes and Judith, when the people 
of Judza were ‘newly come up from captivity,’ is 
said, as head of the Senate, to have directed 
military affairs, by commanding the inhabitants 
of Bethulia to occupy the northern passes (Jth 
46-7), and at the same time to have led the people 
in devout supplication in the temple, clad in sack- 
cloth, and with ashes on his mitre (Jth 44%), 5, 
A priest, son of Zorobabel, mentioned among the 
returning exiles in the reign of Darius (1 Es 5°), 
6. The husband of Susanna, a wealthy Jew in 
Babylon. The rooms of his mansion were used for 
the administration of justice among the Jews; and 
acc. to Syr. W., for the Synagogue. The horrid 
calumny concocted by the two lascivious elders 
came on J. as a terrible blow, and, when Daniel 
solved the mystery, J. joined with Susanna’s 
relatives in singing praises that no dishonour was 
found in her (Sus *). W, stands alone in saying 
that J. died shortly after marriage, and that 
Susanna was a pious widow when her trial came. 

J. T, MARSHALL, 

JOANAN (‘Iwavay WH, "Iwavva TR, AV Joanna). 

—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3?7, 


JOANNA (Iwdva WH, "Iwdvya TR), the wife of 
Chuza, the steward of Herod Antipas. She was 
one of ‘certain women which had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities’ (Lk 8?). Thus bound 
to Jesus by the tie of gratitude, J. ministered to 
Him of her substance, and after the crucifixion 
was one of the company that went to the tomb to 
anoint the body of the Lord (Lk 8° 241), 


JOANNES (’Iwdvyns, AV Johannes).—41. (B -dy7s) 
1 Es 8% son of Akatan, in Ezr 8” JoHANAN,. 
2. 1 Es 9 son of Bebai, in Ezr 1078 JEHOHANAN. 


JOARIB (‘Iwap(e)iB, "Iwap(e)iu), 1 Mac 2? 14°, Jos. 
Ant. XII. vi. 1, the head of the priestly family 
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from which the Maccabees were descended. Acc. 
to 1 Ch 247 this family, there called that of 
JEHOIARIB (which see), was the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests. 


JOASH (wx\’).—1. Father of Gideon, a native ot 
Abiezer (Jg 68). Notwithstanding Gideon’s 
modest language (6), J. must have been the most 
important person in his town (‘one of the principal 
persons of the tribe of Manasseh,’ Jos. Ant. V. vi. 
2); he had more than ten servants (67’), and he 
was guardian of the local sanctuary of Baal. It 
may be reasonably supposed that the demonstrated 
impotence of Baal to protect his altar and the 
Acherah, coupled with love for his son, revived 
strongly in the mind of J. a conviction of the 
unique power of J”, which found utterance in that 
sarcastic address to the Abiezrites which recalls 
the mockery of Elijah on a like occasion, and 
which received a lasting memorial in the name 
Jerubbaal by which Gideon was known in later 
times (1 S 124, 2S 11%). 

2. A son of Ahab to whose custody, and that of 
Amon, governor of Samaria, Ahab committed 
Micaiah on his departure for Ramoth - gilead 
(1 K 22>—2 Ch 18%). J. was probably left behind 
as his father’s viceroy. Rawlinson suggests that 
here and in 2 Ch 287 ‘king’s son’ means a state 
officer ; cf. Jer 36° 38%. 3. A descendant of Shelah, 
son of Judah, 1 Ch 4%. Vv.%-*3 are very obscure 
(see QPB). 4. (wy) A Benjamite, son of Becher, 
1Ch78. 5, A Benjamite warrior who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12%. 6. (wy) One of the comp- 
trollers of David’s private estate. He was over 
‘the cellars of oil,’ 1 Ch 27%. 7 See JEHOASH. 

; N. J. D. WHITE. 

JOB, BOOK OF.—In mod. edd. of the Heb. Bible, 
the third in order of the books called Kéthubim in 
the Jewish Canon. Its place, however, has varied ; 
in the Talm. order it stands between Ps and Pr; 
Jerome places it before both. In the Greek Canon 
the division of books is for the most part according 
tosubject-matter. After the historical books follow 
Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job (this is order in B) ; succeeded 
by Wis, Sir, and other extra-canonical books. 
Job, together with the canonical books of Pr and 
Ee, and the apocr. books Sir and Wis, belongs to 
what is called the Hokhmah or Wisdom-Literature 
of the Old Covenant, and forms itscrown and climax. 
This article will deal severally with the Name of 
the book, its Contents, its Form, its Text, its 
Integrity, its Scope and Purpose, its Date and 
Authorship, and the History of its Exegesis. 

i. NAME.—Heb. a+, Gr. “18, ’Iyydb, misrepre- 
sented in the usual Eng. pronunciation. In a post- 
script to the LXX (not found in Aq. or Symm., 
and in Theod. only in part), Job is confused with 
the Idumzan king Jobab, mentioned in Gn 36%, 
The sentence runs: ‘This man is described in the 
Syriac book as living in the land of Ausis, on the 
borders of Idumza and Arabia; and his name 
before was Jobab, and having taken an Arabian 
wife, he begot a son whose name was Ennon.’ By 
a further confusion in the name Zapd (Gn 361%), 
Job’s descent from Esau is inferred. The traditions 
embodied m this postscript are followed in the 
Koran, but are wholly untrustworthy. (For 
additional traditions concerning Job, see Koran, 
Suras 38, 40, also Sura 21). 

The derivation of the name is doubtful, and the 
attempts to give to it a significance drawn from 
etymology are very questionable. It has been 
taken (Ges. and others) as a passive form from 
root ax, meaning ‘one persecuted’ by Satan, or 
by his friends, or by ous Cf. a4 from 35>. 
But this form is never purely passive (Volck, p. 6). 
Others (including Ewald and Delitzsch) explain 
after the analogy of Arab. awwdb, as from root 
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ax, ‘the penitent one, resipiscens, or pious, ever 
turning’ to God. The latter explanation is 
favoured by Hitzig and Cheyne (see his Job and 
Solomon, p. 62 and note). 

The name of Uz (yy) as the country in which 
Job lived is not of much assistance in determining 
his personality. The name is given to a son of 
Aram in Gn 10”, to a son of Nahor Gn 22% (RV, 
in AV Huz), and to a grandson of Seir Gn 36”. 
This last passage, joined with Jer 25% and the 
mention of Uz in connexion with Edom in La 4”, 
points to a district E. or S.E. of Palestine, N. of 
Arabia, and adjacent to Edom. The LXX, quoted 
above, probably embodies a prevalent tradition ; 
another tradition, traced out by Wetzstein (see 
Delitzsch, Comm., Appendix), points to the 
district of the Hauran. Fr. Delitzsch, judging 
from certain cuneiform inscriptions, fixes upon a 
district near Palmyra for the site of Uz, whilst 
some view the names both of place and hero as 
symbolical only. The names Béné-kedem, ‘chil- 
dren of the East’ (15), ‘Temanite,’ and to a less 
extent ‘Shuhite’ and ‘Naamathite,’ may be held 
to confirm the general indications of locality men- 
tioned above. (See UZ). 

Outside this book, Job is mentioned in Scripture 
only in Ezk 14+ ‘These three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job’; and in Ja 5" ‘Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job.’ Both of these passages 
apparently imply a belief in the actual existence of 
the proverbially upright and patient man of that 
name, but not necessarily the existence of this 
book, or the treatment which Job’s history receives 
in it. 

ii. CONTENTS.—The following is an outline or 
‘argument’ of this remarkable book ; its form and 
significance will be considered later. It may be 
divided into five parts. 1. Prologue, written in 
prose, chs. land 2. 2. Colloquies between Job and 
his friends, including Job’s Lament, ch. 3. First 
colloquy, chs. 4-14; second colloquy, chs. 15-21; 
third colloquy, chs. 22-31. In the first two 
colloquies, each friend speaks once, and Job replies 
to each; in the third, according to the present 
arrangement of the text, Zophar fails to take up 
his turn, and Job, after replying to Bildad (ch. 26), 
speaks at unusual length, partly in a kind of 
monologue (chs. 27-31). 3. Intervention of Elihu, 
chs. 32-37. 4 A Theophany; utterances of J”, 
with very brief replies of Job, chs. 38-42% 5. 
Epilogue, written in prose, ch. 427-17, 

4. The Prologue introduces us to a man named 
Job, living in the land of Uz, of great wealth and 
exceptional piety, surrounded by a large and happy 
family, and possessing every mark of divine 
favour. Upon this man there falls a series of 
heavy calamities, succeeding one another with 
startling rapidity, each more severe and trying 
than the last. His flocks are carried off by 
marauders or smitten by lightning, he is stripped 
of all his possessions, and bereaved at a stroke of 
all his children. The Prologue represents this as 
due to a scene in the Council of Heaven, at which 
there appeared among the ‘sons of God’ a being 
called ‘the Satan’ or ‘the Adversary,’ who 

uestioned the sincerity and disinterestedness of 

ob’s religion, and received permission to afflict 

him in various ways, but not to touch himself. 
This experiment is described as resulting in Job’s 
complete vindication. He bowed in submission 
to the divine will, and in all this first stage he 
‘sinned not, nor charged God with folly,’ 2.e. 
never questioned the moral rectitude of divine 
providence. 

Another council is represented as held in heaven, 
at which the Adversary accounts for Job’s fidelity 
by saying that he has not been made to suffer in 
his own person. Permission is then given to 


inflict the utmost bodily pain upon Job, only his 
lifeis to bespared. Jobisaccordingly smitten with 
one of the most painful and loathsome of diseases, 
elephantiasis, a peculiarly trying form of leprosy. 
But in his utmost suffering and degradation he 
utters no complaint, though even his wife bids 
him ‘renounce God and die.’ Having received 
good at God’s hand, he was content patiently to 
‘receive evil,’ and in all this Job ‘sinned not with 
his lips.’ 

2. Three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
now come to condole with him. They sit in silent 
sympathy for seven days and seven nights, and 
‘none spake a word unto him, for they saw that 
his pain was very great.’ The silence is at last 
broken by Job himself. He had thus far borne 
unparalleled troubles with unparalleled resig- 
nation, but now he ‘opened his mouth and cursed 
his day.’ The long-drawn wail of the third 
chapter is not a direct arraignment of God’s provi- 
dence, but it contains a bitter, agonised complaint 
which virtually amounts to this. He curses the 
day on which he was born, wondering why the 
misery of birth into such a life should ever have 
been inflicted upon him, and passionately longing 
for death as a pissed release which is inexplicably 
denied him. This outburst from the depth of a 
soul in anguish forms the occasion of the debate 
which follows. The tone of Job’s complaint 
appears impious in the ears of his friends, who 
remonstrate, each after his own fashion, whilst to 
each elaborate speech Job makes elaborate reply. 
The first stage of the discussion is chiefly occupied 
by an assertion on the part of the friends of the 
justice and goodness of God, whose government of 
the world must be in accordance with truth and 
equity, the wicked suffering for their sin and the 
righteous enjoying divine favour. Job meets this 
by a passionate assertion of his own innocence, 
and a bitter and often very bold arraignment of 
the present order of things. At the second stage, 
the friends dwell more upon history and experi- 
ence, pointing out the calamities which attend 
upon evil-doing, and leaving it to be inferred that 
some kind of sin must lie at the root of the troubles 
which have overwhelmed Job. On his part, Job 
clings all the more tenaciously to his original 
position. At the third stage of discussion, the 
friends attack Job more directly and explicitly, 
charging him with definite sins which they are 
sure he must have committed, to be thus punished. 
As the friends become more violent, Job becomes 
more calm. He has been working his way towards 
a solution, though as yet it is far from clear. He 
cares less to debate with men, and throws his soul 
more and more upon God, though He be still 
strangely and dar hidden from him. Job’s 
long monologue is full of pathos and sadness, but 
the bitterness which marked his ‘ curse’ and open- 
ing speeches has given place to a more equable 
frame of mind. 

Such is a general outline of the three colloquies, 
but it must not be understood that the progress 
thus sketched is uniform and unbroken. Neither 
Job nor his friends speak ‘by the card.’ Their 
utterances contain reasoning of a kind, but they 
are for the most part the outpourings of deep and 
earnest feeling, which cannot be reduced to 
syllogisms, and which necessarily imply much 
repetition and occasional inconsistencies. Job 
travels back upon his own course, varles in his 
moods, speaks now to God, now to the friends, 
now to himself; he is sometimes inconsistent, if 
not self-contradictory, as a sufferer wrestling with 
such a problem was likely to be. The speeches 
form part of a poem, not of an abstract demon- 
stration, though the poet is artist enough to pre- 
serve order in the midst of variety, and never loses 
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the thread of his argument amidst the outpourings 
of speakers whose feelings are sometimes at white 
heat. The first speech of Eliphaz is undoubtedly 
the most moderate, being almost apologetic in 
tone, whilst the last speeches show that the argu- 
ment has come to a deadlock, and the resources 
of the friends fail them. Beyond this it is difficult 
to trace any clearly defined or steadily maintained 
advance in the arguments on either side. The 
conclusion shows each speaker as only more fully 
confirmed in his original position. 

3. Here, according to the arrangement of the book 
as it has come down to us, an episode occurs, in 
which a previously unmentioned speaker, named 
Elihu, intervenes, and gives at considerable length 
his judgment upon the question in dispute (chs. 
32 to 37). After a somewhat tedious introduction 
(326-8), Elihu blames the friends for the in- 
sufficiency of their arguments, but still more 
severely condemns Job for justifying himself, and 
undertakes to correct his many mistakes. The 
address to Job may be divided into four parts, corre- 
sponding with chs. 33. 34. 35 and 36-37 respectively. 
The gist of the whole may, however, be described 
as an attempted vindication of God, as at the 
same time a just and a merciful ruler of the 
world, who is great and glorious above man’s 
power to comprehend, and who sends afflictions 
upon His own people as a chastisement, or as a 
means of purification, or as a divine warning 
against sin. In the stress laid upon affliction as 
discipline, lies Elihu’s chief contribution to the 
discussion. 

4. In the next section of the poem, J” intervenes 
and ‘answers Job out of the whirlwind.’ Two 
addresses of the Almighty are given—the first in 
chs. 38'-40?, followed by a brief reply from Job 
4035; the second in chs. 40%&41*, followed by 
another act of submission on Job’s part, 42}°, 
The chief subject of the divine address is the glory 
of God in creation, the sublime and awe-inspiring 
features or which are recounted in order to impress 
Job with the greatness of God and the littleness of 
man, and the unsearchable wisdom and incon- 
ceivable power of God compared with man’s utter 
ignorance and weakness. Sometimes the descrip- 
tion enters into minute detail, as in the picture of 
Behemoth (the hippopotamus) in 404-24, and Levi- 
athan (the crocodile) in 411-4, The description of 
the war-horse also in 391% is elaborate and highly 
poetical. The object of the whole address, how- 
ever, as indicated from time to time by a series of 
ironical questions, is to overwhelm Job with a 
sense of the irresistible majesty and resource of 
that God the justice of whose government he has 
ventured to impugn. How can one who is so 
utterly unable to subdue a single one of God’s 
creatures, whose knowledge of even a corner of 
creation is so hopelessly inadequate, dare to 
arraign the procedure of Him who holds a universe 
of such creatures in the hollow of His hand? The 
effect of these addresses is immediate and complete. 
Job first confesses himself silenced and justly 
rebuked, and at last in full contrition eter ges 
his sin and folly, repents of his ill-advised eom- 
plaints, and bows low in submission beneath the 
irresistible hand of the Almighty. 

5. In the epilogue, the story which was begun by 
a scene in heaven ends with a dénoviment visible on 
earth. The friends who had thought themselves 
representatives of the divine cause are rebuked 
because they had not spoken of God ‘the thine 
that is right,’ as His servant Job had done. They 
are forgiven at Job’s intercession, while on Job 
himself is bestowed prosperity precisely double 
that which he had previously enjoyed. Job lived 
long after all his troubles were over, saw ‘four 
generations’ of descendants, and died ‘being old 
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and full of days’—a sure mark of divine approval 
and favour (427-”). ’ ' 

iii. Form.—The first question which falls to be 
considered under this head is whether the author 
intended to convey the idea that he was writing 
literal history. His narrative begins with the 
matter-of-fact statement, ‘There was a@ man in 
the land of Uz,’ etc., and both prologue and epi- 
logue at first sight appear to be simple statements 
of actual fact. This view was held by a large 
proportion of early Jewish interpreters, but not 
universally. R. Resh Lakish is quoted in the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, § 15. 1) as having said, 
‘Job existed not, and was not created, but he is 
(only) a parable.’ This was altered later into 
‘was not created except to be a parable.’ The 
prevailing opinion amongst both Jews and Chris- 
tians for many centuries was that the Bk. of Job 
was strictly historical. Luther questioned, not the 
existence of Job, nor the substantial accuracy of 
the story told in the book, but its literal inter- 
pretation throughout as a record of actual facts. 
Some recent critics (Reuss, Merx, Hengstenberg) 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and represent 
the book as entirely imaginative. The majority 
of modern interpreters, however, view the book 
as ‘poetically treated history’; some (e.g. Cheyne) 
finding in it but a small kernel of fact ; others, 
from Grotius and Lowth to Delitzsch, Davidson, 
and Driver, being content to read the poem as a 
free and imaginative rendering of facts handed 
down by tradition and here substantially repro- 
duced. It is hardly necessary to argue at length 
that the book cannot be read as literal history 
from beginning to end. The descriptions of the 
heavenly council in the prologue are clearly sym- 
bolical. The numbers used in the prologue, and 
the exact doubling of Job’s possessions in the 
epilogue, indicate an ideal rather than an actual 
picture. Job’s calamities come upon him in such 
a sudden and dramatic form, and are described 
in so poetical a fashion, with a sort of refrain, 
‘I, even I only, am left to tell thee,’ that we 
readily understand we are not too literally to 
interpret every word. And never was it known 
that sufferer in the extremity of his anguish 
delivered his soul in highly elaborated poetical 
phraseology. If, then, the view of the book as 
‘poetically treated history’ be taken as the most 
probable hypothesis, it is clear that considerable 
room is left for diversity of judgment as to where 
the solid substance of fact ends and the drapery 
of the poet’s imaginative treatment begins. The 
names of the hero and his friends, the country in 
which he dwelt, the afflictions which befell him, 
the patience with which he endured them, and 
his emergence out of his difficulties, may perhaps 
be considered a kind of irreducible minimum of 
history used by the inspired genius of the author 
A his wrestling with the age-long problem before 
iim. 

Closely akin to this is the question whether the 
author of ‘Job’ intended to represent his hero, 
not as an individual, but as a type of the righteous 
in affliction. . Does imaginative treatment extend 
so far that, the name of an historical personage 
is merely used to embody teaching concerning 
national calamities and the way to meet them? 
Cheyne adopts the view of Chateaubriand, that 
‘Job is a type of righteous men in affliction’ (see 
his Job and Solomon, p. 65, and the essay in 
Proph. of Isaiah, ii. 235-244), adding, that ‘the 
common view that the hero of the poem of Job 
is simply an individual must, it is clear, be aban- 
doned.’ This can only be established if emphasis 
upon the word ‘simply’ is maintained. A purely 
allegorical view of the poem leads to questionable 
and sometimes fantastic exegesis. And there is no 
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sufficient warrant for supposing that the modern 
dramatic mode of treating such a theme, the his- 
torical element being so far minimized as to be 
hardly discernible, and a purely imaginative treat- 
ment of a religious subject adopted, was likely to 
have been used by a Jew at any period to which 
this book has been assigned. It seems most satis- 
factory to say, with such writers as Fairbairn 
(City of God, p. 146), that ‘the national reposes 
on the personal sense,’ and with A. B. Davidson, 
that ‘Job is scarcely to be considered Israel, under 
a feigned name. e is not Israel, though Israel 
may see itself and its history reflected in him. It 
is the elements of reality in Job’s history common 
to him with Israel in affliction, common even to 
him with humanity as a whole... it is these 
elements of truth that make the history of Job 
instructive to the people of Israel in the times 
of affliction when it was set before them, and to 
men in all ages’ (see his Job, Introd. pp. xxvi, 
XXVil). 

The chief reasons which incline us to this view 
of the poem lie, in truth, upon the surface. The 
references in Ezk 144 and Ja 5" suggest that Job 
was an actual person, known to tradition. The 
writer of the book conveys the impression that he 
is dealing with actual history, and his teaching 
would lose much of its force if it were supposed 
that the whole story lay in the mere cloudland 
of imagination. A majority of writers, however, 
include the word dramatic, in some form or other, 
in their characterization of the poem. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia employed the epithet in the 4th 
cent., and in modern times Ewald, Hupfeld, and 
Davidson use the word drama to describe the book. 
Delitzsch styles it a drama not emancipated from 
the lyric element, reminding us that a drama need 
not be scenic in its character. Volck, after N6l- 
deke, defines Job as ‘a didactic poem, in dialogue 
form, with dramatic development.’ Milton de- 
scribed it as an epic, and Godet follows in the 
same direction. Cheyne calls it a ‘germinal char- 
acter drama,’ and compares Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia’ 
and ‘Tasso.’ Driver says, ‘It is of the nature of 
a drama, and may be termed a dramatic poem. 
Its principal parts are constructed in the form of 
a dialogue, and the action which it represents 
passes through the successive stages of entangle- 
ment, development, and solution. The action is, 
however, largely internal and mental, the succes- 
sive scenes exhibiting the varying moods of a great 
soul struggling with the mysteries of fate, rather 
than trying external situations’ (Introd. to O.T. 
Lit.® p. 411). If any technical definition of form 
is to be given, that of Volck, quoted above, appears 
to be the best, or the shorter phrase ‘dramatic 
poem’ might be admitted, for a drama in the 
usual sense of the word the book certainly is not. 
The name ‘lyrical’ or ‘ didactic-lyrical’ (G. Baur, 
Stud. und Krit. 1856, p. 582) is misleading in its 
associations. But it is probably a mistake to 
attempt to stretch this highly original poem upon 
a Procrustes’ bed, in order to make it fit in with 
later systems of classification. ‘Soul is form, and 
doth the body make.’ The author of Job had 
certain materials to use, and he kept certain 
religious objects in view as he wrote; he possessed 
a poetic genius of remarkable constructive power, 
and his thoughts were guided by the Divine Spirit. 
Under these circumstances he produced, not a 
drama, nor a didactic poem, nor any composition 
of conventional form or shape, but—the Bk. of 
Job, which is a law to itself, and which has in- 
fluenced subsequent writers whose names stand 
among the highest in literature, yet who, by 
general consent, are, merely from the literary 
point of view, outsoared and outshone by their 
great prototype. 


The intimate structure of the poem can best be understood 
in connexion with the general subject of the poetry of the OT 
(see Porrry). It may, however, be well to say that the ultimate 
element in Job, as in all Heb. poetry, is the couplet or distich, 
consisting of two parallel clauses, the length of each line being 
determined, not by the laws of regular metre, but by the beat 
of an irregular but musical rhythm. The single stones of 
which the poetical structure is composed may be triplets or 
quatrains instead of couplets, but these larger or smaller units 
ar2 combined so as to form a strophe (the ‘ paragraph’ of prose), 
and laws, which are none the less effective because informal and 
instinctively obeyed, determine the varying lengths of the line, 
the varying character of the parallelism, and the varying struc- 
ture of the strophe. An analysis of Job’s lament in ch. 3, or 
of any of the speeches, would illustrate in detail what can here 
be stated only in outline. It may be remarked, however, that 
the skill of the poet is especially conspicuous in the success 
with which he employs throughout a long poem a form of 
composition which is chiefly suited to the gnomic wisdom of 
‘Proverbs’ or the comparatively brief lyrics of the Psalms. 

But the poetical character of Job does not depend upon the 
balance of syllables or the answering beat of lines and clauses. 
The constructive imagination of the writer is conspicuous 
throughout. It reveals itself as remarkably in the bold con- 
ceptions, the free, flowing outlines of the whole poem, as in 
the wealth, variety, and finish of its detailed imagery. The 
architect of a cathedral shows his skill alike in the detailed work- 
manship of bosses and finials and in his conception of a majestic 
whole. It is hardly within the compass of this article to dwell 
upon the poetical grandeur of Job viewed as a literary com- 
position. The sublimity and simplicity of its leading concep- 
tions, the pictures of the august scene in the council-chamber 
of heaven, and of the sudden desolation and overwhelming 
sorrow in the earthly household, of Job lying in physical anguish 
and mental bewilderment upon the mezbelé or ash-mound out- 
side his house, and the deep sympathetic silence of his friends 
broken at last by the heartrending wail of the sufferer’s despair, 
—all indicate the hand of a poet at the outset, and prepare the 
way for the unfolding of the tragedy that follows. Only a close 
study of the book can give an idea of the richness and multi- 
plicity of its metaphors, the concentrated vigour of its phrase- 
ology, its depth of human feeling, its portraiture of patriarchal 
life, and the impressiveness of the descriptions of external 
nature, which form throughout a majestic background to the 
moving picture of human pain and sorrow. 

Sometimes the figurative language is closely condensed— 


€ Wilt thou harass a driven leaf, 
And chase the withered stubble?’ (1325), 


Sometimes the metaphor is elaborated with startling vigour 
and emphasis, as in the description of the Divine Being as a 
giant antagonist wrestling with the puny human frame, or 
making a target of the miserable man who can offer no resist- 
ance— 

‘I was at ease, but he shattered me ; 
He seized me by the throat and shook me ; 
He set me up as his mark, 
His arrows beset me. 
He cleaveth my side, and doth not spare ; 
He sheddeth my gall upon the ground ; 
He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 
He rusheth upon me like a giant’ (1612-14), 


The description of the lion in 410-11, of the eagle in ch. 39, 
‘where the slain are, there is she,’ the comparison of deceitful 
friends to the brook drying up in summer and the mirage of 
the desert in 615-20, the brief but graphic succession of figures 
to describe the rapid flight of years— 


* My days are swifter than a runner; 
They flit away, they see no good; 
They shoot by like skiffs of reed, 
Like an eagle that swoopeth upon its prey !’ (925. 26)— 


are only examples taken at random of a poetic vitality in the 
writer which seems inexhaustible. The sketches of the wild 
beast in the desert. are as faithful in detail as the limning of 
the glories of the constellations in the nightly sky is impressive ; 
but in each case the work is done by a few strokes of a master- 
hand. One passage only may be transcribed as an example of 
several of the features which have been thus summarily and 
inadequately sketched, and it will, at the same time, illustrate 
the arrangement of the poem in strophes— 


* The Shades tremble 
Deep below the waters and their inhabitants. 
The Unseen World is naked before him, — 
The Abyss of Destruction hath no covering, 
He stretcheth out the North over the void, 
And hangeth the earth upon nothing. . . 
The pillars of heaven tremble, 
And are amazed at his rebuke... 
Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 
And how small a whisper hath been heard of him 
But the thunder of his power, who can understand ?’ 


(265. 6. 11. 14) 
iv. TEXT.—The Massoretic text of the OT, as is 
now generally recognized, stands in some places in 
ereat need of critical emendation, but the materials 
extant for the purpose are very scanty. The oldest 
MS of Job is separated in date from its composi- 
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tion by more than twelve hundred years, and few 
critical helps from without are forthcoming to aid 
in the examination and, if need be, the reconstruc- 
tion of the text. Under these circumstances, 
textual criticism virtually resolves itself into a 
comparison of the Heb. with the chief ancient 
versions, and an examination of internal evidence 
and inherent probabilities of corruption. Such a 
process naturally leads to widely differing results, 
varying according to the preconceptions and 
methods of individual critics. In modern times 
Merx led the way in his Das Gedicht von Hiob 
(1871), advocating a reconstruction of the text, 
based partly upon the ancient versions and_ partly 
upon a metrical arrangement of his own. G. Bate- 
son Wright in 1883 carried the work some steps 
further. Bickell in his Carmina V.T. (1882) and 
in a series of papers in the Vienna Zeztsch. i K. d. 
Morgenlandes (1891-94) has propounded anelaborate 
and revolutionary theory for ascertaining what he 
considers to be the primitive text of Job. He 
depends partly upon the LXX, but partly also on 
certain metrical theories, of which more will be 
said shortly. This work of Bickell has been 
popularized in English by Dillon in his Sceptics 
of the Old Testament (1895). Finally, Siegfried 
has published a polychromatic ed. of the text of 
Job (in Haupt’s Sacred Books of OT), in which 
a thoroughgoing recension is advocated, based 
mainly upon internal evidence such as satisfies the 
critic. 

The chief point for consideration at this stage is 
the LXX version. 


This probably dates from the early or middle portion of the 
2nd cent. B.c. The character of the translation is too free and 
loose to be of much service in the detailed criticism of the text, 
but it has been long known to scholars that the original text of 
the LXX was much shorter than the Textus Receptus now 
found in our MSS. In the time of Origen the current Gr. version 
was shorter than the Heb. by some 400 lines, the omissions 
noted by Jerome amounting to more than 700. Origen (Zp. ad 
Afric. § 4) tells us that, in the copies he used, as many as from 
three or four to sixteen or nineteen verses were lacking in some 
places, and he remedied the deficiencies by supplying the Greek 
from Theodotion, obelizing all the passages thus added to the 
Gr. text before him. Five MSS are extant preserving Origen’s 
marks, and in 1889 Ciasca published a Coptic tr. of the LXX 
version of Job which exhibits the pre-Origenian state of the 
text. As this version substantially agrees with the evidence 
furnished by the five MSS above named, omitting the passages 
which in them are marked with asterisks, it is clear that this 
text gives us the LXX version in its earliest form. 


The question is, what is its relation to the 
Hebrew? It must not be taken for granted either 
that it is earlier and puter than the MT, or that it 
is simply a curtailed and mutilated tr. from the 
Heb. that has come down to us. A similar state 
of things exists in relation to the text of Jeremiah, 
and scholars are not yet agreed upon an inter- 
pretation of the facts. In the case of Job, Bickell 
uses this evidence to support his own very sweep- 
ing reconstruction of the text, seeking to show 
that the book in its present state has grown by 
additions, successively made, to a very much shorter 
poem. Hatch (Hssays in Bib. Greek, pp. 215-245) 
argues in the same sense, that the early Greek 
translation represents the primitive form, the 
Hebrew a later and amplified form, of the text. 
Dillmann, on the other hand (Trans. Royal Prus. 
Acad. of Sci. 1890), contends that, except in a few 
cases, omissions from the Heb. were arbitrarily 
made by the Gr. translator—a view apparently 
held previously by Bickell himself; and Driver 
(Contemp. Rev. Feb. 1896, p. 262), though with some 
hesitation, pronounces the latter to be the more 
probable hypothesis. It is noteworthy that the 
omissions of the LXX do not relieve the chief 
difficulties which attend the text of the book as it 
stands, whilst, in several cases at least, it is difficult 
to understand the context without these omitted 
passages, or to explain how, if they did not form 


part of the original text, the passages in the Heb. 
came to be added toit. Glosses and amplifications 
on such a scale generally declare themselves as 
such beyond much possibility of question. In- 
trinsic probability, in other words, is almost 
entirely against the hypothesis that the shorter Gr. 
form represents the primitive type of text. Budde, 
in his latest work on Job (see Literature below), 
also pronounces against the view of Bickell and 
Hatch. . 

None of the other versions are of much use in 
textual criticism. The Peshitta Syriac was made 
from the Heb., and its renderings are occasionally 
serviceable in difficulties of detail. The variations 
of the Targum are more curious than helpful, while 
the old Latin version was made from the Gr., and 
exhibits the same peculiarities (ef. Burkitt, Old Lat. 
and Itala, p. 8 f.). A revision of it was made by 
Jerome, preserving the critical marks which ind1- 
cated the passages supplied from the Heb. to fill 
up the considerable deticiencies noted above. 

y. INTEGRITY.—Obviously, this subject is closely 
connected with the last, and some arguments of 
critics concerning the text have been reserved for 
this section, because a discussion of the genuine- 
ness of certain passages cannot be carried on with- 
out an examination into the subject-matter of the 
book. Criticism has been busy in recent years 
with the construction of Job, and most modern 
interpreters hold that the book as it has come 
down to us has undergone more or less of amplifi- 
cation or modification. Some would reduce the 
volume of the book by at least one half. They 
hold that neither prologue nor epilogue, neither 
the speeches of the Almighty nor those of Elihu, 
formed part of the original work, and that the 
speeches of Job and the three friends must be both 
reduced in bulk and altered in character, if we 
would read them in their original form. Repre- 
sentatives of this extreme view, which lops off 
from the statue limbs and members till a mere 
torso, altered in its proportions, is left, are Bickell 
and Studer. 


Three main reasons are assigned for this trenchant handling 
of the text. (1) The fact that the earliest form of the LXX 
version was so much shorter than the Heb. as it now stands. 
But we have seen that it is by no means clearly proved that the 
shorter form represents the primitive type, and the reconstruc- 
tion proposed in many respects does not follow the lines thus 
indicated. (2) A metrical theory concerning the composition of 
Job—a hypothesis of great learning and ingenuity, in which, 
however, few Heb. scholars have followed Bickell—demands 
some such system of wholesale abbreviation as is thus pro- 
posed. This attempt to make the lines of Job ‘scan’ can only 
be carried out by theapplication of extreme violence. Not only 
must whole passages be shorn away, but the lines that remain 
must be read with frequent elisions and accommodations. In 
many cases these are so violent and unnatural as to make it 
clear that Bickellis trying to force into uniformity and regularity 
an irregular though real and impressive poetical rhythm which 
runs through the book. It may be added, thata metrical version 
of a poem which can be remembered with ease would not readily 
be displaced by a more cumbrous and irregular form. The 
whole history of Heb. poetry, moreover, is against the supposi- 
tion that a poem of the length of Job, and of its probable date, 
was composed in regular metre with lines of almost uniform 
regulation length. : 

(8) The third chief line of argument is drawn from a view of 
the scope and design of ‘Job’ which is by no means proved. 
It assumes that the book in its first conception was a poem of 
revolt, the utterance of a genuine ‘sceptic of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ who rebelled against the current doctrine of reward and 
punishment, and that it has only assumed its present shape 
under the hands of a number of ‘orthodox’ manipulators, who, 
by various additions and interpolations, have contrived to 
dress up the original product of a Sturm und Drang period 
into a shape in which it might appear in the sacred Canon. 
Without discussing this hypothesis in full, two remarks may be 
made, One is, that writers in the OT are not in the habit of 
disguising their moods of doubt and murmuring, and even 
rebellion against the will of God. The psalmists give the 
account of their gloomy periods of unsettled faith and positive 
denial ; while Jeremiah from time to time ' waxes very bold,’ 
and, like Elijah in his despondency, is driven by the pressure of 
the problems of life to doubt and to deny the goodness of Him 
who controls life. This supposed dressing up of doubt into 
decent orthodoxy is a device of modern days. It should be 
noticed, also, that this theory of the origin and history of ‘Job’ 
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is hampered with the further difficulty that these large additions 
were made to the original text by a poet or poets whose 
‘imaginative power was at least not inferior to that of the 
original writer’ (Hatch, op. cit. p. 244)—-a somewhat large 
demand to make, when the original and sublime character of 
the book as a whole is borne in mind. 

Siegfried, without going so far as Bickell, is yet 
very severe in his castigation of the MT. He 
classifies some passages—which may be repre- 
sented by ch. 28, and the Elihu speeches, chs. 32-37 
—as ‘polemical interpolations directed against the 
) tendency of the poem.’ Other passages found in 
; the 12th, 27th, and other chapters, are styled 
“correcting interpolations, conforming the speeches 
of Job to the orthodox doctrine of retribution’ ; 
while others, again, are ‘parallel compositions,’ 
amongst them being found the section 40%-42°. 
Some fifty separate passages are banished from 
the text as scattered interpolations of editors, 
inserted during the process of ‘working over’ the 
poem, which de Wette was the first to suggest 
had been freely employed. The shorn remnant of 
the text is, especially in chs. 13 and 14, 20 and 21, 
and again in 30 and 31, rearranged as regards the 
order of its clauses and paragraphs, according to 
the critic’s judgment. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say that for this wholesale reorganization there 
is no external evidence, the primitive form of the 
LXX text giving very little assistance in the places 
where serious difficulties in subject-matter are 
supposed to require radical changes in the text. 
Studer (1881) reconstructs the whole book, making 
chs. 29 and 30 the original prologue—a process 
which A. B. Davidson describes as leaving a mere 
trunk, ‘so misshapen that its shoulders are found 
in the region of its bowels.’ 

Two recent monographs, representing the prevailing current of 
contemporary criticism, may be mentioned: Grill, Zw” Compost- 
tion des B. Hiob (1890); and Laue, Die Composition des B. 
Hiob (1896). The former rejects, as not belonging to the 
original book, the Elihu speeches, the descriptions of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, also 124-13 245-9, 14-21 962-27 277-31, and chs. 29 and 
30. Laue holds that ch. 99-24 and ch. 12 are out of place, and 
that the former paragraph should be placed after ch. 25, and 
the latter after ch. 27. Ch. 24 is condemned in part as having 
been ‘worked over,’ only a portion of it representing the 
original tendency of the poem. From chs. 25-28 he admits only 
261-4 and 271-6 as genuine. Laue, like many other critics, pro- 
nounces the Elihu speeches and the ‘Behemoth and Leviathan 
episodes’ to be interpolations, but he holds both prologue and 
epilogue to be genuine and indispensable parts of the original 
poem, 

Merx, Bateson Wright, and Cheyne may stand 
as representing those who advocate less sweeping 
but very considerable changes. Some of the chief 
modifications proposed are, that as Bildad’s speech 
in ch. 25 is very short, ch. 26°14 might be better 
placed as a continuation of it. To supply the 
place of Zophar’s third speech, which is lacking, 
ch. 27°*3—_very awkwardly placed where it stands 
—might be read as coming from him. Ch. 28 is 
held to be a later insertion, as well as the whole 
episode of Elihu. The few verses, ch. 31°4, 
even Delitzsch considers to be misplaced, forming 
an anti-climax in their present connexion. He 
would transpose and read them between vy. % 
and *, 

A. B. Davidson is still more moderate ; he is, in 
fact, one of the most conservative critics of the 
book. He holds that, with the exception of the 
speeches of Elihu, no serious objection can be 
brought against any of the five great divisions of 
the poem, but the Elihu episode he, in common 
with nearly all moderns, pronounces to be a later 
addition. Further, he entertains somewhat serious 
suspicions concerning ch. 277%, ch. 28, and the 
descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in the 
speeches of the Almighty, but apparently would 
not, on the whole, remove these from the text. A 
view nearly coinciding with this will be advocated 
in the present article ; but the ultimate decision of 
such a question as this largely depends, it is clear, 


upon subjective considerations. Two classes of 
these may be mentioned. (1) What measure of 
difficulty in a passage warrants conjectural emenda- 
tion, and how far is a 19th cent. critic competent to 
reconstruct an ancient poem, without being guilty . 
of the vice of trying it by his own preconceived 
ideas and standards? (2) What is the view to be 
taken of the scope and design of the book? Canit 
be viewed as a fairly harmonious whole in its pre- 
sent state, and what amount of apparent incon- 
sistency warrants interference with the text as it 
stands? These are questions which are certain to 
receive different answers from different types of 
mind. The only satisfactory line of argument in 
a conservative direction lies in a justification of 
the book as it stands, and its success must depend 
upon power to show that the book can be better 
understood as we have it, with certain compara- 
tively slight omissions and modifications, than in 
the forms proposed by more destructive and re- 
volutionary theories. 
. The section most open to objection is that 
containing the speeches of Elihu. The chief 
arguments against its having formed a part of 
the original book are the following. (a) Elihu is 
not mentioned either in the prologue or the epi- 
logue. In the latter, especially, it would seem 
unnatural that Jehovah, when referring to the 
speeches of the three friends and Job, should pass 
Elihu by in silence. (4) Chs. 32-37 are awkwardly 
placed between Job’s monologue and the divine 
answer out of the whirlwind. The intervention 
of the Almighty, and the words with which Ee 
addresses Job, are much better understood if ch. 
38 follows immediately upon ch. 31. The ease and 
advantage with which this section could be de- 
tached from the rest of the poem seems to point to 
a line of juncture here. (c) Elihu’s arguments 
appear to consist partly of a repetition of those of 
the three friends, partly an anticipation of the 
address of Jehovah. So far as Elihu does furnish 
an original contribution to the discussion in the 
emphasis which he lays upon the purifying in- 
fluence of suffering viewed as chastisement, it is 
not in harmony with the general teaching of the 
book. (d) The style is prolix, and, in the opinion 
of most, distinctly inferior to the rest of the book; 
though Kuenen (for example) has pronounced that 
style alone would in this case be insuflicient to 
rove a later origin. (e) Certain peculiarities of 
anguage are discernible, a much stronger and 
more decided Aramaic colouring being discernible 
in this section. Canon F. C. Cook (Speaker's 
Com.) argues, after Schlottmann, that this is the 
poet’s way of indicating Elihu’s Aramzean origin. 
The subject is investigated at length in Stickel’s 
Das Buch Hiob (1842), Budde’s Betrdge zur 
Kritik des B. H. (1876), and in an essay of Kleinert 
(Stud. wu. Krit. 1886); and the bearings of these 
are investigated by Cheyne (Job and Solomon, 
Appendix, ete. 291-293), who sums up in the 
words, ‘ Evidently the speeches of Elihu are later 
compositions.’ (Budde is the most distinguished of 
the defenders of the genuineness of the speeches). 
The force of these arguments really lies in their 
conjunction. It will be observed that they are of 
different kinds, and their cumulative force is 
therefore all the greater. Standing alone, each 
one would not be fatal. Cook, for example, points 
out that no person is named in the book till he 
begins to take part in the action, and he attaches 
considerable weight to the arguments adduced b 
Elihu. Bradley, however, in his thoughtful 
lectures on the Book of Job (1887), takes a differ- 
ent view. The concurrence of arguments drawn 
from different quarters appears to the present 
writer convincing, and perhaps the strongest 
evidence of all is drawn from the view taken of 
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the book as a whole, the plan and outline of which 
the episode of Elihu mars, or positively disfigures. 

The same must, on the whole, be said of ch. 277 
and ch, 28. The former passage contains an 
elaborate account of the afflictions which overtake 
the wicked, apparently quite out of place on the 
lips of Job, and containing precisely such arguments 
as had previously been urged by his friends. 
Compare, ¢.g., the speech of Zophar in ch. 20, and 
observe that 27 is almost identical] in expression 
with 20% There is no real connexion between 
the first six verses of ch. 27, in which Job asserts 
his own innocence, and the strain of the verses 
that follow, which are quite inconsistent with 
Job’s previous contentions. The only two modes 
of reconciliation possible are these. (1) Job wishes 
to show that he does not altogether deny the fact 
that the wicked are punished, and is anxious to 
sever himself from their perilous and friendless 
condition. He shrinks from the very thought of 
being as the wicked are. He wishes to ‘avoid 
everything that can appear ambiguous, and to 
take a position upon a much higher elevation’ 
(Ewald). Even, however, if this train of thought 
were appropriate in Job’s mouth, it cannot be said 
that it fits in at all suitably with 27!° which 
precedes, or ch. 28 which follows. Or (2) it may be 
urged (again with Ewald) that Job has by this 
time conquered his doubts as to the divine moral 
government, that these ‘have worked their own 
cure,’ and that he anticipates already some such 
issue as is described in the epilogue. But it 
requires only a moment’s consideration to see that 
this disturbs the whole order of the composition, 
that it is quite inconsistent with the language of 
Job’s soliloquy, especially ch. 30, and it does not 
harmonize with the address of the Almighty to 
Job, which follows. 

Ch. 28, again, is of the nature of an episode, 
beautiful and impressive in itself, worthy of a 
poetic genius and a devout spirit, but exceedingly 
difficult to understand in the place which it 
occupies in the poem. The general drift of the 
chapter is that Wisdom—in the sense of the 
principles of true and righteous government which 
direct the course of this world’s affairs—is inscrut- 
able by man; the only possible course for man is 
to fear and trust Jehovah, and (by implication) to 
leave himself and his fortunes entirely in the 
hands of God. Such a train of thought is quite 
in harmony with the teaching of other parts of 
Jewish sacred books,—compare several psalms and 
parts of Proverbs,—but it is irreconcilable with 
Job’s previous position and subsequent language 
in chs. 30, 31. If Job had already reached this 
stage in his education, what need of chs. 38-42, 
and how account for the laments of ch. 31? Again, 
no satisfactory connexion of thought between 
chs. 28 and 27”? or 27° can be established. The 
opening *) may, indeed, be variously understood. 
‘ For there is a vein for the silver’ (RVm) is the most 
obvious translation, the rendering ‘surely’ being 
adopted to avoid a difficulty, since the inscrut- 
ability of divine wisdom affords no reason for the 
fate which the end of ch. 27 describes as overtak- 
ing the wicked. It is necessary to read much 
between the lines in order to eke out a kind of 
connexion between the chapters as they stand, 
e.g. ‘the wicked are punished, but for all that 
there are problems in life which that simple prin- 
ciple does not explain, and wisdom is really 
inscrutable’; or ‘the wicked are overthrown, and 
such a fate is sure to overtake all who disobey 
God; for wisdom can only be attained by those 
who fear Jehovah.’ It must be felt that these 
attempts are so forced and artificial that there is a 
strong presumption against the sequence of chapters 
as they stand. The difficulty of the opening 12 
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would hardly, however, be a sufficient objection, 
if the chapter as a whole was appropriate to the 
frame of mind in which the book presents Job at 
the moment. This is far from being the case; 
the opening words of ch. 29, ‘ Moreover, Job con- 
tinued his parable—Oh that I were as in months 

ast,’ ete., exhibit far too violent a break with 27% 
for sound exegesis to explain. P 

We are led, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
section 277-3 is out of place, whether or no it 
should form part of a speech of Bildad or a third 
speech of Zophar; that ch. 28 also, with all its 
truth and beauty, cannot be understood where it 
stands; and that chs. 32-37 form a subsequent 
addition to the original book by a pious writer 
who was not fully satisfied with its teaching. 
Ch. 3139-42 may perhaps also with advantage be 
transferred to a place between vv.%2 "7%, 

The arguments urged against the genuineness 
of other portions of the book are not, however, 
convincing. Cheyne holds that prologue and 
epilogue do not form a part of the book, the 
prologue being perhaps part of a prose book of 
Job, and the epilogue added later by an editor 
whose object and views were quite distinct from 
those indicated in the prologue. His work is done 
‘in a prosaic spirit,’ and he makes ‘a sad con- 
cession to a low view of providential dealings’ 
(Job and Sol. p. 69). This is a natural, but 
perhaps superficial, objection. Dillmann in the 
4th edition of his Hiob (1891) finds these argu- 
ments unsatisfactory. The reply to those who 
contend that prologue or epilogue, or both, do not 
fit in with the rest of the poem, can only be made 
good when the scope of the whole book is examined. 

It is further urged that the speeches of the 
Almighty are ‘inserted passages’ as much as those 
of Elihu, while the descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan were added later still, a ‘purple patch’ 
the removal of which would be a gain. The last 
objection seems to resolve itself into a question of 
taste, on which no critie’s judgment can be final. 
That the speeches of the Almighty constitute the 
book as it stands into a consistent whole, which 
would lose a chief portion of its meaning, if indeed 
it would be intelligible, without them, is a point 
which may conveniently be reserved till the scope 
of the poem is considered. The views of those who 
would separate prologue, epilogue, and the speeches 
of Jehovah from the text of the original poem are 
represented in the words of Cheyne when he says 
that the book as it stands forms a ‘confused 
theodicy,’ that these sections constitute ‘disturb- 
ing elements,’ and that to attempt to weld them 
into one whole shows a failure to understand the 
position. These are only the ‘ conflicting thoughts’ 
of ‘earnest, warm-hearted men’ on the great 
question of the suffering of the righteous, interest- 
ing separately, but not intelligible in combination. 
This is the only objection to passages which in 
style and diction, in force and beauty, are con- 
fessedly of a piece with the rest of this noble and 
remarkable poem. The prose passages also, “it is 
admitted, are not in themselves unworthy of the 
place in which they stand. The main issue, 
therefore, with regard to the integrity of the book, 
so far as these great divisions of it are concerned, 
depends upon the view taken of its scope and 
teaching. A fundamental difference of opinion on 
this head accounts for the differing conclusions of 
eminent critics on questions of genuineness. 

vi. SCOPE AND DuEsIGN.—The mode of treat- 
ment adopted in this section will be to discuss the 
whole book as it now stands, showing how each 
part is related to the whole, and inquiring what 
teaching it may be supposed to convey in its 
present form. It has been shown in the last 
section that in all probability certain chapters did 
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not form part of the original design: but this is 
matter of opinion; and while some critics would 
excise more, others object to the setting aside of 
any portion of the book. A picture may be sur- 
veyed as a whole, apart from the varying opinions 
of judges who hold that the colours in one portion 
or another of the canvas have been laid on by a 
later artist. Such a survey may aid in the decision 
of controverted questions. 

The poem of ‘Job,’ so remarkable for imagina- 
tive power and literary skill, was unquestionably 
intended to set forth theological doctrine. Nothing 
abstract or technical is intended by the phrase; it 
is but'a way of expressing the aspect from which 
the deepest questions of life are here viewed. The 
poet can be engaged with no higher themes, with 
no more living and burning questions, than God, 
man, evil, good, suffering, hope, destiny. The 
thesis of the book—to translate poetry into prose 
—is that suffering in the present life is not precisely 
proportioned to ill desert; on the contrary, the 
righteous suffer; yet God is, and God is good. 
How can this be? It is the object of Jod to 
answer the question. 

In the first place, let the presuppositions of the 
discussion be borne in rind. The debate is not 
concerning the primary truths of natural theology. 
God is: that is an axiom unquestioned, unquestion- 
able. And by ‘God’ is meant a Ruler of the 
world, understood to be righteous and merciful, 
though the exact measure of His mercy and truth 
be not apprehensible byman. Noatheistic theories 
are admissible,—that would mean to give up the 
problem, not to solve it. The pantheist, the 
materialist, have here no standing-ground. A 
Western mind of to-day may cut the knot presented 
in Job in a hundred several ways not open to the 
Eastern—to say nothing of the Israelite—of 2500 
years ago. Further, the evidently accepted re- 
ligious doctrine presupposed by the book is that in 
this life the wicked are punished and the righteous 
rewarded by a just God, each man according to his 
deeds and character. Against this current ortho- 
dox opinion the book is a protest, but it is a 
religious protest. It is not a sceptical inquiry, 
nor a cynical denial, nor a blasphemous denuncia- 
tion, either as a whole or in any of its constituent 
| parts. It is a plea for a wider, deeper, truer, more 
easily defensible orthodoxy. It represents the 
process by which a step was taken in the formation 
of religious thought, and a religious explanation 
of life-problems was arrived at. Even those who 
would reduce the book to the narrowest dimen- 
sions, and who reject certain portions as pious 
glosses or orthodox corrections, must admit that 
Job’s attitude throughout is that of the man who 
is trying to understand God, not denying His 
existence or mocking at His rule. Job pleads for 
God as truly as the friends. The ring, if we may 
so speak, within which the conflict is carried on— 
a fight for life so far as Job is concerned—i.e. the 
recognized limits of the discussion, must be borne 
in mind throughout. 

The colloquies form the kernel of the book: let 
them be taken first, especially as they are the 
only portions which beyond all question constitute 
its original elements. The exact issue between 
Job and his friends concerns, not the punishment 
of the wicked, but the suffering of the righteous. 
Job is not concerned to deny that the wicked as 
such suffer: if ch. 277-8 belongs to him, he ex- 
plicitly asserts it. What the friends assume is that 
only he wicked suffer, and precisely in proportion 
to their wickedness ; what they at first imply and 
afterwards explicitly declare is, that if an appar- 
ently righteous man suffers, he cannot be so 
righteous as he seems; hence that Job, who is 
enduring exceptional pain and calamity, must 


have flagrantly offended, in secret_if not openly, 
against the laws of righteousness and the Power 
which executes and vindicates them. This, Job 
strenuously and even passionately denies. More- 
over, it is contrary to hypothesis. To draw for a 
moment from the prologue, Job is not only asserted 
by the historian, but by the Almighty, to be 
upright ; ‘perfect,’ indeed, when judged by the 
relative standard which alone is in question, a, 
man of thorough integrity within and without. \ 
‘Tf this be not granted, the whole problem vanishes. 
Job not only denies his opponents’ contention, 
with his own consciousness and the testimony of 
facts to back him, but he does so successfully. 
The poet represents him as victor in the contest of 
words. The friends are silenced, though not con- 
vinced. Without availing ourselves of the justifi- 
cation of Job pronounced by the Almighty in the 
epilogue, it is clear that the friends are worsted in 
he conflict, and their position is rendered unten- 
able. 

But it does not follow that Job has succeeded in 
settling the great point at issue. The friends are 
wrong, but he may not be wholly right. What is 
Job’s position, if we consider only chs. 3-31? 
Omitting for the moment the doubtful sections 
277-28, and remembering in any case that Job’s 
state of mind is set forth, not in a series of eate- 
gorical propositions, but in the fervent outpourings 
of a deeply troubled soul, we may say that up to 
this point he is absolutely certain of his own | 
righteousness, and that his sufferings are un- 
deserved. He is deeply convinced also in what the , 
mystics call ‘the ground of the heart,’ that God is 
righteous and rules righteously ; but how these 
two convictions are to be reconciled, he does not 
clearly see. Some light has dawned upon him 
from various quarters in the course of his wrest- 
lings with the great problem. At one moment he 
is disposed to hope against hope, and hold fast by 
what he cannot see. ‘Though he slay me, yet. 
will I wait for him,’ may or may not be the mean- 
ing of ch. 13%,—for the readings admit of almost 
opposite interpretations,—but the words represent 
Job’s attitude in certain moods. Not very different 
is his state of mind when he pleads that he might 
be allowed to come face to face with the Almighty ; 
he is so sure that he could ‘order his cause before 
him, and fill his mouth with arguments.’ At 
another time he rests in the confidence that 
his own vindication will come, sooner or later. 
Whether Job expects this in the present life, or 
more or less vaguely in a future life, is a very 
important question in its place, but may for the 
purpose of this exposition be passed over for the 
moment. The passage ch. 19”? remains on any 
translation ambiguous when we ask whether the 
vindication was to come on this side of the grave 
or beyond it, though it is glorious in its triumph- 
ant assurance that the Vindicator will speak at 
the last—‘he will speak, and cannot lie.’ This 
confidence, however, Job is unable continuously 
and permanently to preserve. Itis not represented 
as a solution of the problem. Job’s last words 
(ch. 31) are a pathetic lament over his vanished 
greatness, and a reiterated asseveration, strong, 
though no longer bitter, that he has not offended. 
If ch, 28 is to be assigned to Job, it must imply 
that for a time and in a certain mood he was 
prepared to bow before the inscrutable wisdom of 
the Most High ; but this is not an abiding frame of 
mind, and cannot be presented as Job’s solution of 
his own difficulties. 

If the Elihu section formed a part of the original 
book—which we cannot admit—it must be under- 
stood as a contribution towards a solution, but 
one not completely adequate. It forms, in any 
case, a kind of side-chapel in relation to the whole 
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structure. The righteous man must remember his 
need of chastisement; suffering is intended to 
exercise an educative and purifying influence, and 
the wise man will not recklessly rebel or fretfully 
chafe against it. Butin the poem no one replies to 
Elihu, the Almighty disregards his utterances, no 
reference is made to them in any other part of the 
book, and they can scarcely be said, on any theory 
of their origin, to form an intimately organic part 
of the whole. ae 
On the theory advocated by many modern critics, 
the original poem left the problem in this undeter- 
mined condition. The book puts forward_no 
solution, it is a prolonged note of interrogation. 
“There is nothing constructive about the colloqities 
when standing alone, especially in the mutilated 
form to which some critics would reduce them. 
But as the poem now stands, what solution does it 
furnish of the moral difficulty which it has so 
powerfully raised? The solution may be said to 
be threefold ; or rather, three classes of considera- 
tions may be borne in mind in mitigation of the 
difficulties propounded. The first is found in the 
prologue. This lifts the curtain which hides the 
counsels of Heaven. It suggests that the drama 
of our earthly life has a significance which earth 
does not exhaust. The government of the Most 
High may contemplate issues which are at present 
beyond us. It may be needful to prove the exist- 
ence of disinterested goodness to men, to angels, to 
devils ; or to satisfy that strange personality who 
on the stage of history represents the great Accuser 
or Adversary of men, a being hard to persuade 
that goodness means something more than a pious 
care for one’s own possessions or due consideration 
for one’s own skin. If it were given to the right- 
eous man, like a greater Prometheus, to suffer 
for such a cause, and demonstrate for once to 
assembled hosts of human spectators of the great 
drama of human life, or to invisible principalities 
and powers, that goodness and truth are something 
more than a cunning provision for the comforts they 
bring in their train, a life of pain and woe might 
be considered well spent. The vivid picture of the 
heavenly tribunal is only the graphic Oriental 
way of propounding what would now be called a 
hilosophical or theological thesis. The lesson of 
lato’s Gorgias is here enforced against the sophis- 
try of his Protagoras. Hedonism is not ethics. 
With magnificent daring Job is conceived as prov- 
ing this great thesis on the side of God, against the 
insinuations of the Satan. Utilitarians should be 
the first to acknowledge that whether this be or be 
not a tenable solution of the problem of human 
suffering, it is a noble one. God knows the hearts 
of His servants, but on some is conferred the high 
prerogative of suffering in order to demonstrate to 
a scoffing world or an incredulous Accuser of the 
brethren what righteousness really means. This 
is not, however, represented in the poem as an 
ultimate or complete solution. The veil that has 
been drawn aside to allow a glimpse into the 
designs of Heaven drops again, and is never re- 
lifted. Job, by hypothesis, must not know of this 
procedure. Unless he can hold fast by the Right 
unaided, unconsoled, the experiment will be a 
failure. The fact that he never gives in or gives 
up is the peste silent way of saying that the 
Adversary has lost his case. With all the odds 
against him, Job has won. He was content to 
‘hold hard by truth and his great soul,’ beggary 
and leprosy and desertion and calumny notwith- 
standing. If the Almighty had never spoken, Job 
would remain alone upon the field—unconquered, 
if not victorious. 
The Almighty, however, does speak. It is an 
old complaint with students of the Bk. of Job, 
that He says so- little, according to men’s concep- 


tions, of what ought to be said. But much more is 
said than appears upon the surface. The addresses 
of Jehovah out of the whirlwind are a powerful 
plea for the probability that God’s providence is 
right and man’s indictment of it wrong. The 
Creator and Preserver of such a world as we see 
may surely be left to conduct its affairs un- 
challenged by the puny creature who knows but 
one corner of one field in a vast universe, and knows 
that imperfectly and ill. So far from ‘binding the 
cluster of Pleiades or loosing the bands of Orion,’ 
man does not know ‘when the wild goats bring 
forth,’ nor can he even ‘loose the bands of the wild 
ass.’ Thou who complainest against Me, ‘where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth 
—hast thou an arm like God?’ It is replied, 
though not in the poem, that this is no answer to 
Job’s questions. Bysuch arguments the Almighty 
may silence, but He does not convince. The poet 
judges otherwise. He represents Job as not only 
submissive, but contrite. Job acknowledges that 
he has been wrong in reasoning and in temper; he 
not only gives up his arguments, but repents him 
of his sin. And the inspired poet displays deeper 
insight into truth and more profound knowledge 
of the human heart than the self-sufficient reasoner 
of later days. Mozley, in his masterly study of 
Job (Essays, vol. ii. p. 219), suggests that the ex- 
planation is that ‘amazing power softens him, and 
he feels himself within its grasp a poor and feeble 
creature, to be dealt with just as that Power 
pleases’; but this is surely only half the truth. \ 
Submission of soul is_not satisfaction of mind. | 
Job has learned to rest in God at last. His former 
attitude was wrong, and only now for the first 
time does he see light and find peace. Why is 
this, when no definite answer has been given to his 
passionate question, Why do the righteous suffer? 
First, because he has seen and heard God Him- 
self. What is meant by that phrase it would be 
hard to explain, for it can only be understood by 
one who has heard that Voice and seen that Vision. 
But the experience of mankind attests that there 
is a whole heaven between listening to the most 
convincing human arguments and receiving a 
message which is as the very voice of God to the 
soul. There is a difference between hearing of 
God_and seeing Himself, That, Job Says (42°); is 
the essential difference between his former and his 
later state. Further, Job is convinced of God’s 
perfect wisdom in his own case by the spectacle of 
is combined wisdom, power, righteousness, and 
goodness in creation around. It is the argument 
from the analogy of nature before Butler and 
before Origen. An indirect argument is more 
cogent against some forms of scepticism than a 
direct dealing with the difficulty. A contempla- 
tion of all that my friend is and has done—his 
course, his career, his character—may convince me 
that he is right in a particular instance which I 
cannot understand, more effectively than any 
amount of discussion concerning the case itself. 
Further still, Job’s attitude of penitent submission 
is represented as the real solution of all his 
difficulties. .Only in that attitude of spirit can 
man really rest. If he could reason out all the 
causes of all events—he cannot, but we may sup- 
pose it possible—he would still be further from the 
state of mind in which best to face the problems 
of life than Job was in ch. 42°, The ultimate 
solution is not intellectual, but moral, since the 
problem is more moral than intellectual. ‘I re- 
tract—and repent in dust and ashes.’ The words 
do not mean that Job does not think, does not 
feel; but that he has risen above the level of keen 
resentment of physical pain, above the level of | 
quick-witted dialectic and cut-and-thrust argu- 
ment, soaring into the lofty altitudes or sinking 
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into the peaceful depths where alone the godly 
man finds peace—in the shelter of the everlasting 
arms. The reasoner and the sceptic complain that 
the issue has been evaded; the religious man knows 
that he has not shirked it, but left it behind and 
beneath him, when he bows his head in self-abasing 
prayer, after a face-to-face vision of God. 

After this, the epilogue might well appear to be 
a bathos indeed. That a man who has borne the 
extremity of anguish and fought the fiercest of 
battles and had a vision of the Almighty and come 
out conqueror, should descend to the level of an 
unusually prosperous sheikh who owns a few 
thousand more sheep and oxen than he did before, 
seems too humiliating. The irony could hardly 
go further than in the words, ‘every man also gave 
him a piece of silver, and eyery one a ring of gold’ 
—as if an answer to the soul’s questionings were 
to be expressed in terms of coins and jewellery. 
The writer of the postscript to the LXX Version 
seems dimly to have felt this, for, to the words of 
ch 427 ‘Job died an old man and full of days,’ he 
adds that ‘it is written that he will rise again 
with those whom the Lord raises up.’ From a 
modern point of view the epilogue is impossible ; 
it does not move on the same plane as the prologue 
and the speeches of the Almighty. But the inter- 
preter of Job should not occupy a modern point of 
view. The writer of the book could not say ‘he 
will rise again at the last day.’ If the light shed 
upon this life’s tangles by the clear prospect of a 
future life had been vouchsafed to him, his book 
would have been very different. The epilogue is 
the author’s way of saying the same thing. 
Under a dispensation in which there was no clear 
revelation of a future state, Job’s subsequent pro- 
sperity was only the outward expression of the 

_ divine judgment expressed in 42° ‘ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 
ob hath.’ The men who had prided themselves 
on understanding God’s methods and defending 
Him against aspersion were condemned, and for- 
given only at Job’s intercession ; whereas Job, who 
had fought against the God of narrow tradition in 
defence of the God of righteousness and truth was 
commended. His restoration to more than his 
former prosperity is but the outward expression of 
this divine sentence—a kind of ‘poetic justice’ 
which, under the conditions of the time, was felt 
to be needful to the vindication of Job’s character 
and the justification of Job’s arguments. And, as 
Froude suggests in his impressive study of this 
book, Job was now for the first time prepared fully 
to use prosperity aright (Short Studies, vol. i. p. 325). 
But the epilogue is not necessary in order to point 
the chief moral lessons of the book. These are 
independent of circumstances, and belong to all 
time. 

Leaving the details, and taking the book as a 
whole, what may be said of Job as to its place in 
the history of revelation? It can only be rightly 
andee: ied if it is viewed as a stage in the history 
of religious thought, an advance upon all that pre- 
ceded it, a step forward taken at the cost of severe 
suffering and mental conflict, but still only one 
step in advance. It was given to the author of the 
poem to see the shallowness and insufficiency of the 
theory that would make righteousness and pro- 
sperity, wickedness and calamity, vary directly in 
proportion to one another, in the present life. It 
was not given to him to obtain anything more 
than a passing glimpse into the prospect of a future 
life, in which the balance might be redressed ; in 
all probability even this phrase is too strong to 
express the nature of the confidence attained in 
ch 19%: 26, Themystery and the beauty of vicarious 
suffering in the moral and spiritual world were 
hidden from him. But he had begun to see that, 


even as regards the present, pain may be a privilege 
rather than a punishment; that the loftiest spirits 
may have to pass through it as a trial of their 
loyalty rather than a chastisement for their trans- 
gressions ; and that in such a case it behoves them 
to bear, as the Lord’s chosen ones, the burden and 
the mystery of life, as pregnant with a deep 
significance certain hereafter to be made known. 

It has often been said that Job is a type of 
Christ. The Christian holds that throughout 
the OT there were hints and foreshadowings of 
spiritual truth more fully revealed in the NT, and 
the suffering of the upright man under the earlier 
dispensation prepared the way for and was in turn 
explained by the suffering of the only Sinless Man, 
the Mediator of a new covenant. Mozley says, 
‘The Crucifixion is the one consummate act of 
injustice to which all others are but distant 
approaches.’ The Cross of Christ is at the same 
time the darkest and the brightest spot upon earth, 
because there is most fully seen the meaning of 
that world-old problem of the suffering of the 
righteous in an evil world. What appears ‘in- 
justice’ is intended to be a part of redemption. 
The author of Jod did not clearly see, perhaps 
never dimly guessed at that mysterious solution 
of a mystery. But he grappled with the moral 
difficulties of his own time like a giant, and left 
upon record some lessons concerning suffering and 
its significance, which neither the world nor the 
Church has fully learned yet. 

vii. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—There is little or 
no external evidence of a trustworthy kind to enable 
us to determine either author or date. The refer- 
ence in Ezk 14/4 cannot be quoted in relation to the 
Bk. of Job, though it may have a bearing on the 
historical reality of the man. Jewish tradition 
as represented in the Talmud (Sota v. 8; Baba 
Bathra 15a) assigned it to Moses. Writers so 
recent as Ebrard (1858) and Rawlinson (1891) have 
been found to hold the same position. But the 
earliest date assigned by the consensus of modern 
scholarship is the time of Solomon (Delitzsch, 
Cook, Cox), whilst by far the larger majority of 
critics place the book somewhere between the 
7th and the 4th cent. B.c. For the period 
after the captivity of the Northern tribes, some- 
where between Isaiah and Jeremiah, may be 
quoted the names of Ewald, Renan, Merx, Dill- 
mann; Davidson and Driver would date the book 
during or shortly after the Exile, the period which 
Cheyne and Margoliouth are also inclined to 
favour. Cornill (Hinleitung, p. 241) places the 
book amongst the very latest canonical OT litera- 
ture. No author's name except that of Moses, 
which is quite out of the question, has ever been 
suggested. Whenever the writer lived, he is for 
usa great Unknown, and it is perhaps impossible 
to fix the time of composition, except by stating 
the century within which it probably falls. The 
following is the principal evidence on the subject 
furnished by the book itself. 

At first sight Job presents a picture of primitive 
non-Israelitish life. Much that we are accus- 
tomed to find in other books of OT is conspicuous 
by its absence. The picture drawn of the life of 
Job is on the whole faithful to the conditions of 
patriarchal life. The wealth of the patriarch con- 
sists in his flocks and herds (1° and 42%) ; such 
sacrifices as are mentioned (1° 42°) are of a primi- 
tive type, performed by the head of the household 
as a priest. The age to which Job finally attains 
is patriarchal (42"%); the piece of money, Ayyp 
named in 42" is uncoined and primitive, mentioned 
elsewhere only in Gn 33” and Jos 24” of Jacob’s 
purchase from the children of Hamor; whilst the 
musical instruments, 47, 732, 28y, mentioned in 
21)2 30! are the primitive ones of Gn 47 31” 
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The names of God are such as belonged to patri- 
archal times, ZZ and Eloah (occurring some fifty 
times in Job, but rarely in OT generally) being the 
oldest Semitic titles of the Divine Being. The 
name ‘ Jehovah,’ used in the prologue and epilogue, 
is not found in the body of the book except once, 
as if by accident, in 129 (compare *y1¥ in 28%). In 
these and other features the colouring appropriate 
to the circumstances of Job’s life is preserved with 
ereat fidelity and skill. ; 

It is impossible, however, to believe that the 
book dates from a very early or even a moderately 
early period in the history of Israel. Davidson 
asserts that the features of a much later time may 
be perceived ‘beneath this patriarchal disguise’ ; 
that ‘the author is a true Israelite, and betrays 
himself to be so at every turn, however wide his 
sympathy be with the life of other peoples, and 
however great his power of reanimating the past’ ; 
and he urges that no careful reader should be 
deceived by the ‘thin antique colour of the book.’ 
Other critics would demur to such decided phrase- 
ology, and it is certain that the book has to be 
searched very carefully before any traces of the 
law can be discovered in it, and these are not of a 
pronounced kind. In 22° 24° we read of the taking 
of ‘ pledges’ (see Ex 22”), and in 22” of vows, while 
in 242 mention is made of the removal of ‘land- 
marks’ (see Dt 194). The adoration of sun and 
moon is spoken of in 31°8 as an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge; so also adultery in 31%. 
These, however, must be considered sight and 
doubtful references, and it is not upon them that 
the case turns for holding, in Davidson’s words, 
that the book is ‘the genuine outcome of the 
religious thought and life of Israel, the product of 
a religious knowledge and experience possible 
among no other people.’ We should rather turn 
to the evidence that the book presupposes an 
advanced state of society, a knowledge of natural 
history and human life, a wide and varied ex- 
perience impossible to a primitive inhabitant of 
an unsettled country bordering on the desert, who 
must have lived a nomadic life. Critics have 
pointed out that passages such as 127-21, with its 
mention of counsellors and kings, priests and 
princes, spoiled and overthrown and captive, im- 
plies a knowledge of the history of nations, if not 
actually of the political changes brought about by 
great military empires like Assyria and Babylon. 
Disorder and misery must have been familiar 
features in the life of the author of this book; not 
merely personal suffering, but such as the psalmist 
describes when he says, ‘If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?’ 

Perhaps no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from the language. It is true that this is peculiar 
and striking. The book contains an unusually 
large proportion of Aramaic words, and of dat 
Neydueva explicable only by the help of Arabic. 
But it has been argued by some that this is a 
mark of early date, by others that it is a mark 
of the Solomonic period as one of wide culture and 
extended intercourse, by others that it proves a 
date more or less contemporary with Deutero- 
Isaiah (Driver), only that the author of Job was 
brought even more within Aramaizing influences 
than the prophet. Dillmann does not lay stress 
upon the ‘Aramaisms’ as a mark of date, but 
holds that the language generally points to the 
period of the later Heb. in the 7th or 6th cent. B.c. 
Cornill thinks the ‘Aramzo-Arabic’ cast of the 
language supports the very late date he adopts 
(Einleitung, p. xxxii). The literary form and char- 
acter of the poem certainly point, at least, to the 
maturity of Jewish literature. It is true that a 
poem of genius and power often characterizes the 
dawn of a nation’s history; and in Dante, the 
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first great writer in the vernacular of his country, 
is found a master of Italian who has never since 
been surpassed. This illustration alone is sufhi- 
cient proof that the concentrated vigour and in- 


tensity of expression characteristic of some pas- 
sages in Job does not necessarily imply a late 
date in the history of a national literature. The 


originality of the author of Job is one of his most 
striking characteristics, but it is not the origin- 
ality of an early writer. His knowledge, his 
illustrations, his references, and, to some extent, 


’ 


his style, appear to imply an advanced and not 
a primitive period of literature and life. 

The strongest argument, however, and perhaps 
the only one which is really conclusive, is drawn 
from the subject-matter. The theme here dis- 
cussed and the manner of its discussion necessitate 
a long previous history. The problems of human 
life are doubtless old, but they could not be raised 
in the manner displayed in Job, without a previous 
religious history, and one of considerable duration, 
in which the doctrine of the three friends had 
come to be the current and orthodox explanation 
of the facts of life. The history of the OT shows 
that only at a comparatively late period were 
these maxims questioned ; and when we find them 
not only questioned but discussed in the thorough 
manner of the Bk. of Job, we may be sure that 
it was not composed till at least the closing period 
of the monarchy. Other features of religious doc- 
trine—the doctrine of God, the way in which 
Satan is mentioned, and the spiritual doctrine of 
man, for example—point, likewise, to a compara- 
tively late date. In saying this, we do not include 
the passages which have often been thought to 
imply a doctrine of immortality, since the meaning 
of these is by no means certain. ; 


The argument as to date drawn from parallel passages is one 
that the best critics do not press, as it is encumbered with 
doubt and difficulty, and is apt to resolve itself into a matter 
of subjective impressions. But a comparison of some passages 
in Job with other books in the OT is instructive, to whatever 
conclusions it may lead, and a few words may be said upon the 
subject. The parallels are numerous, though in no case are 
they exceedingly close; they are chiefly found in Dt, Ps, Pr, 
Is, Jer, and La; the books of Hos, Am, and Zec presenting in 
a minor degree certain points of comparison. The chief par- 
allels with Dt are Job 514 compared with Dt 2829, Job 518 with 
Dt 3239, Job 204 with Dt 482, whilst the references to the re- 
moval of landmarks and other offences in Job 242 and 319-1 
have been thought to imply a knowledge of Dt 1914 2222, 
Davidson goes so far as to say that if Dt be understood to 
be a composition of the reign of Josiah, B.c. 620 is the point 
above which the composition of Job cannot be carried. As to 
the Psalms, it appears quite certain that Job 717 implies Ps 85, 
but the date of the latter cannot easily be fixed. The reader 
may further compare Job 109 with Ps 1388 139, Job 3514 with 
Ps 376, Job 2219 with Ps 10742, and Job 134 with Ps 11969. The 
Books of Job and Pr, as both belonging to the class of Wisdom- 
literature, exhibit, as might have been expected, considerable 
affinity. The personification of Wisdom is found in both; the 
providential features of human life are dealt with in both, 
though from different points of view; whilst some phrases are 
common to both books, the coincidence of form being such as 
can hardly be the result of accident. The proverbial expression 
concerning ‘the lamp of the wicked being put out’ of Pr 139 
2420, is taken up in Job 2117 in a way which absolutely proves 
the priority of the former. Job 63 may be compared “with 
Pr 278, and Job 325 with Pr 1024, though the comparison pre- 
sents nothing conclusive as to date. Much more reliance may 
be placed upon a general comparison of the representations of 
Wisdom in Pr’ chs. 1-9 and Job 28, with regard to which it 
would appeay manifest that Job is the later. It has been 
already admitted that ch. 28 may be a later addition to Job, 
and the date of the opening section of Pr is not conclusively 
fixed; but of the general teaching of Job it is clear that it 
must have followed upon and not preceded the general teaching 
of Proverbs. For the proverbial philosophy of the latter is in 
the main that true but insufficient generalization from experi- 
ence, embodied in prudential maxims, which forms the ground- 
work of the arguments of the friends. Upon this Job forms a 
searching criticism, and represents a considerably later stage of 
thought. 

The relation between Job and Isaiah, especially Deutero- 
Isaiah, is exceedingly interesting. It has been discussed at 
length by Cheyne in the essay appended to his Proph. of Isaiah 
(ii. 235f.). Job 1411 presents coincidence in expression with 
Is 195, the latter being probably the earlier passage. But a 
more extended parallel with the later chapters of Isaiah may 
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be established by a comparison of Job 129 with Is 4120, Job 1535 
with Is 594, Job 98 with Is 4424 and 4512, Job 2612-13 with Is 519, 
and Job 1328 with Is 509. The whole teaching of the Bk. of 
Job should be studied in connexion with the remarkable picture 
of the Servant of J’, which is one of the chief features of 
Deutero-Isaiah. The spectacle of the righteous servant of God 
suffering, desolate, mocked of men and apparently afflicted 
of God, yet retaining his hold upon God and ultimately justified 
by Him, is so far common to the two books and to these almost 
alone in the OT as to make the comparison full of interest. 
Cheyne and Davidson have discussed it in full, but the question 
of priority is not easily settled. Perhaps the conclusion to 
which most readers will be brought by a study which cannot 
even be outlined here, will be that announced by Davidson and 
Driver, acquiesced in by Cheyne, that the two writers were 
‘surrounded by the same atmosphere of thought’ and ‘worked 
up common conceptions into independent creations.’ Most 
critics incline to place Job the later of the two, but the view 
of suffering taken in Is 53 can never have presented itself to 
the author of Job. Either the two were entirely independent, 
or Job is earlier than Deutero-Isaiah, would seem to be the 
inevitable verdict. 

A comparison with Jer furnishes two or three parallel pas- 
sages in which coincidence can hardly be accidental, though 
priority may not be easy to determine. One of the chief of 
these is the ‘curse’ of Job 33-10 compared with Jer 2014-18, 
Dillmann in 1869 judged that the passage in Job must have 
been the earlier of the two, an opinion which he modified later 
(Hiob4, p. 23); while Cheyne writes that Jer 2015 ‘clearly be- 
tokens the hand of the original writer.’ Other parallels are 
Job 615 and Jer 1518, Job 124 and Jer 207, whilst Job 918 may 
be compared with La 315, Job 309 with La 314, and Job 1613 with 
La 312, In the latter passages opinion is likely to assign a later 
date to the highly wrought elegy of La than to the vigorous 
and forcible language of Job. Ps 37 and 88 suggest a general 
comparison with Job, and there are points of coincidence in 
expression with other psalms; but all that can be said is that 
the writer of Job seems to have been acquainted with some 
psalms, whilst other psalmists appear more or less to have 
imitated the greater poet. 


On the whole, the use of parallel passages in 
this instance seems to mark out the general posi- 
tion of Job in relation to other OT literature, 
rather than to fix definitely its date in relation 
to particular books. All the signs point to a 
pone subsequent to the 7th cent. B.c., though 

ow much later, remains undecided. As Mar- 
goliouth has pointed out, the references to Ophir 
in 2274 2816 give a terminus a quo in the Solomonic 
period, and a comparison with 1 Ch 21?, in which 
Satan is used as a proper name, shows that Job 
1 and 2, ete., in which the article is used, must 
have been written earlier. This furnishes a ¢er- 
minus ad quem in the 4th cent. B.c. The alter- 
natives lie between the ‘very late date somewhere 
in the Persian period’ favoured by Margoliouth 
and Cheyne, and a date somewhat, though not 
much, earlier than the Bab. captivity, which 
appears to the writer the more probable. The 
range of a century earlier or later than the Exile 
would be sufficient to include all but the most 
extreme of modern critics. 


LITERATURE.—The following may be mentioned amongst the 
writers who have contributed to the elucidation of the Bk. of 
Job during the Christian era, but chiefly during the last cen- 
tury. Origen’s contributions towards the study of the text, 
and Jerome’s translation, have been already referred to. Not 
many of the early Christian writers commented on Job, but 
the Scholia of Ephraem Syrus may be mentioned, and the bulky 
commentary of Gregory the Great, Moralia in Jobum, in which 
exposition proper is overlaid by a discussion of an endless 
variety of doctrinal and ethical questions. Amongst the Jewish 
expositors of the Middle Ages, R. Saadya Gaon wrote brief 
notes in Arabic, and besides Ibn Ezra and Rashi, the two 
most important commentaries are those of R. Moses ben Nach- 
man and R. Levi ben Gerson, of the 13th and 14th cents. 
respectively. At the time of the Reformation, Luther char- 
acteristically illustrated the new spirit of exegesis by the way 
in which he handled the Bk. of Job; his remarks gave offence 
to many by their freedom. The Conciones of Calvin exhibit the 
strength and lucidity characteristic of that prince of expositors. 

In the 18th cent. Alb. Schultens (1737) opened a new epoch 
in the study of Job by his philological notes, illustrating the 
meaning of words largely—some have thought too largely— 
from the Arabic. Reiske (1779) and Schnurrer (1781) followed 
in the same direction. In the present century the number of 
commentaries on Job has multiplied very largely. The follow- 
ing list of selected literature during the last half century does 
not profess to be exhaustive or exactly chronological, the 
dates affixed usually indicating the publication of the first and 
last editions. ‘ 

Umbreit, Das B. Hiob (1824-1832); Ewald, Dichter des A. B. 
iii. (1836-1854); Stickel, Das B. Hiob (1842); Schlottmann, 
Das B. Hiob (1851); Renan, Le Livre de Job (1859); Frz. 


Delitzsch, Das B. Hiob (1864-1876); Hengstenberg, Das B. 
Hiob erldutert (1870-1875); Merx, Das Gedicht von Hiob 
1871); Zockler in Lange’s Bibelwerk (1872); Hitzig, Das B. 
tob (1874); Budde, Bettrdge zur Kritik des B. Hiob (1876); 
Hiob (in Nowack’s Handkom. 1896, a summary of the con- 
clusions of which is given by Budde himself in Hapos. Times, 
Dec. 1896, p. 111ff.); Reuss, La Sainte Bible, pt. 6 (1878-1888) ; 
Volck in Kurzgef. Komm. (1889); Dillmann in Kurzgef. Exeg. 
Hbuch (1891); Duhm, Das B. Hiob erklért (in Mohr’s Kurzer 
Hand -Com. 1897); also Beer, Teat des B. Hiob untersucht 
(1895). Of these, Umbreit, Ewald, Renan, Delitzsch, and 
Zockler have been translated into English. Amongst recent 
English writers may be named Cook in Speaker’s Com.7 (1880) ; 
Cox, Commentary and New Translation (1880); and Bateson 
Wright, Translation, with Essays, chiefly Critical (1883). A. 
B. Davidson published in 1862 a full commentary based upon 
the Heb., but this included only chs. 1-14, and has not been 
completed. In 1884 his English commentary appeared (Cambr. 
B. for Schools). Cheyne, Job and Solomon (1887); Bradley, 
Lectures on Job (1887); R. A. Watson in Expositor’s Bible (1892) ; 
also Rawlinson in Pulpit Commentary (1891). The section on 
the Bk. of Job found in each of the chief ‘Introductions’ to 
the OT should, of course, be consulted. The following may be 
mentioned as representative :—Bleek (6th edition by Wellhausen, 
1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, 1889), Driver (6th ed. 1897), and 
Cornill (8rd and 4th ed. 1896). Amongst separate articles some 
of the most noteworthy are Riehm, Zeitschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
(1866); Godet, Ktudes Bibliques (1874); Budde, Beitrdge (1876), 
ZATW (1882), 193-247; Giesebrecht, Wendepunkt des B. H. 
(1879); Kleinert, Das specifisch Hebréiische in B. H. in Stud. 
u. Krit. 1886); OC. H. Wright, Bibl. Essays (1886); Mozley in 
Bibl. and Theol. Essays (1878); Dillmann, Textkritisches zum 
B. H, in Sitz. Ber. der K. Akad. d. Wis., Berlin (1890); as well 
as the monographs of Grill and Laue mentioned above. The 
present writer has dealt with the subject in his Wisdom Litera- 
ture of Old Test. (18938). W. T. DAVISON. 


JOBAB (13').—1. Name of a son of Joktan, Gn 
10*° (1 Ch 1%) : identified by Glaser (Skizze, ii.314) and 
others with 12°, a place mentioned in a Saban 
inscription (CIS iv. p. 55; Glaser, Mittheilungen, 
3 ff.). The author of that inscription speaks of his 
‘fathers and uncles’ as governors of YHYBB, and 
further mentions a king of Saba, Karibail Wathar, 
whom there is reason to place in the middle of the 
8th cent. B.c. The nameis said to occur in another 
inscription also (Glaser, Skizze, ii. 303); but in 
neither is there anything which fixes its locality, 
though its governors would appear to have been 
vassals of the kings of Saba. It is variously read 
Yuhaibab and Yuhaibib, and is compared by J. 
Derenbourg with the Arab, yabab, ‘a desert.’ Earlier 
commentators thought of the IwBaptra: of Ptolem 
(vi. 7. 24), and indeed one recension of the LXX 
has the form ’Io8ép. This name seems to correspond 
with the Arabic Wabar (so Sprenger), which denotes 
a considerable portion of Yemen ‘all between 
Najran and Hadramaut, Mahrah and Shihr’ 
(Yakut). Neither of these identifications can be 
considered more than conjectural. 2. A king of 
Edom, Gn 36! =1 Ch 1“, confused in LXX of Job 
421% with Job (see above, p. 660"). 3. A king of 
Madon, Jos 111. 4. 5. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 8% 38, 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JOCHEBED (723 ‘J” is glory,’ cf. the Phen. 
napoo1a2 ‘Melkart is glory’ (?) CIS 1 i: 364).— 
Known to us by name only from P, who states 
that J. was a sister of Kohath, who was married 
to Amram her nephew, and who bare to him 
Aaron and Moses (Ex 6”) and Miriam (Nu 26%). 
An earlier writer, E, in narrating the birth of 
Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of Levi, 
but seems to have been unacquainted with her name 
(Ex 27). W.C. ALLEN. 


JOD (').—The tenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to desig- 
nate the 10th part, each verse of which begins with 
this letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary 
by y. See Jor. 


JODA (A Iwéd, B Iovdafs?]), 1 Es 5°8 (°° LXX),— 
4. The same as JUDAH the Levite in Ezr 3°; else- 
where called HopAVIAH, Ezr 2; HoDEVAH, Neh 
78; SupIAS, 1 Es 5% 2. An ancestor of Jesus, 

k 3° ’Iwdd WH, "Iovdd TR, AV Juda). 
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JOED (1y, etymology uncertain, Syr. 904). 
—A Benjamite, the father of Meshullam and son 
of Pedaiah, Neh 11’. In the corresponding list 
1 Ch 97 the name does not occur. 


JOEL (by).*—1. The prophet (see next article). 
2. A son of Samuel, 1S 87, 1 Ch 6% (RV, see 
Driver’s note on 18S 82) 6”. 3, An ancestor of 
Samuel, 1 Ch 6% (called in v.74 Shaul). 4 A 
Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 4°, 5, A Reubenite, 1 Ch 
548 6, A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5’. 7. A chief man 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 7%. 8. One of David’s heroes, 
1Ch 11, 9. 40. 44. Levites, 1 Ch 157-11 17 238 2672, 
2Ch 29!2, 12. A Manassite chief, 1 Ch 277. 143. 
One of those who married a foreign wife, Ezr 10”. 
44, A Benjamite overseer after the Exile, Neh 11’. 


JOEL (5x, "IwA), the son of Pethuel (LXX 
Badovir\, Vulg. Phatwel), is the author of the 
second (LXX fourth) book of the Minor Prophets. 
No information has reached us regarding the 
prophet or his father. The name Joel probably 
signifies ‘J” is God,’ and, on the assumption 
of the date proposed by Credner, may contain 
areference to the re-establishment of the wor- 
ship of J” after the overthrow of Athaliah (cf. 
2K 114), This, though possible, is scarcely 
probable. The name is not an uncommon one 
(ef. 1S 8?, Ezr 10%, Neh 119%, etc.).¢ The book 
supplies no definite information, either as to the 
place or the time of the prophet’s labours. The 
date is greatly disputed, but it is generally agreed 
that Judah, and most probably Jerus., was the 
theatre of Joel’s prophetic activity. 

i. OCCASION.—The occasion of the prophecy was 
an invasion of the country by locusts, accompanied 
bya drought of unusual severity. A calamity of this 
kind was not uncommon in Pal., and, in ordinary 
circumstances, would not be made a subject of 
prophetic discourse. But the visitation described 
by J. was exceptionally severe. Successive swarms 
of locusts swept over the country (14), and their 
devastations went on for years (2”). The produce 
of the fields, vineyards, and orchards was destroyed 
(110-12). Food failed for man and beast (110-12: 16 17. 
18-20), The daily offering to J” was suspended from 
lack of the necessary materials (1% 24), This 
was equivalent to an interruption of the covenant 
relation between J” and His people. A calamity 
which led to such a result was a very serious one. 
No prophet would have been faithful to his mission 
as watchman of Israel if he had failed to warn the 
people of the danger with which such a visitation 
threatened them. Joel saw in the locust invasion a 
special judgment from J”, and used it as a text for 
one of the most interesting and instructive dis- 
courses contained in the prophetical books of the 

ii. CONTENTS. — The book consists of three 
chapters. [The Heb. text has four chapters, the 
last five verses of ch. 2 in AV forming ch. 3 
in the MT]. It divides itself easily into two 
parts, in the first of which (12-2!) the prophet, and 
in the second (278 to the end) J”, is the speaker. 

The first part is made up of two discourses, of which, however, 
the theme is the same, viz. the locust invasion, The language 
in which the calamity is depicted differs considerably in the two 
chapters. But that the army, whose movements and operations 


are described so graphically and rhetorically in ch. 2, must be 
identified with the locusts of ch. 1, appears from 225, where the 


* This name is generally taken to mean ‘J’ is God,’ and this 
was prob. the etymology accepted by the later Hebrews, with 
whom the name was popular. But it is very doubtful if this 
was the primary meaning. Nestle (Higennamen, 86) and W. R. 
Smith (Kinship, 301) identify with the god Wail (Iolaos). See, 
further, Oxf. Heb. Lea. s.v., and Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 153. 

+The name might be taken as a Hiph. Impft. from $y», 
(cf. D1’), but this is not a probable derivation. (See Ow. Heb. 
Lex. 8.v.). 


promise of the removal of the judgment and the renewal of bless- 
ings is given in the words, ‘1 will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmerworm, my great army which I sent among you.’* After 
introducing his subject (12-4), the prophet, in the first discourse 
(15-20), describes the judgment which has fallen on the country 
in a narrative remarkable for the vividness of the picture and 
the minuteness of the details. The invading host pours over 
the land in countless myriads, with teeth like the teeth of 
lions for the work of destruction before them. The vine is 
wasted. The fig-tree is not merely stripped of its leaves,—the 
very bark is torn off, and trunk and_ branches are left. bare (17). 
The grain and the fruit crops are alike destroyed (110-12), The 
prophet lingers over the desolation which has been wrought, 
and pushes his description into regions which, if the visitation 
were not real, would scarcely be referred to. The seed perishes 
under the clods; the barns are left to fall into decay because 
there is nothing to gather into them (117). Such a calamity 
falls heavily on the beasts of the field. Under the pangs of 
hunger aa: thirst they groan and cry unto God. The instinc- 
tive appeal of these irrational creatures affects the prophet 
so powerfully that he associates himself with them in sup- 
plicating the Lord for relief (118-20), Thus the first discourse 
closes. 

In the second discourse (21-17) the language is highly poetical 
and rhetorical. The figure before the prophet’s mind is that of 
an army which marches with unbroken ranks and irresistible 
force to the accomplishment of its mission. This army is J’’s 
host, at the head of which He marches (2). The army, as we 
have seen, is the locusts (2) ; and, if the testimony of travellers 
is to be relied on, the prophet’s description as a whole, and the 
individual illustrations, are true to nature. But no description 
of the calamity—however powerful and startling—can exhaust 
the prophet’s duty in connexion with it. Such a judgment calls 
for humiliation and prayer on the part of the people; and the 
prophet urges this in terms scarcely less striking than those 
employed in depicting the divine visitation (114 21217), 

The second part of the book (218 to the end), with J” as the 
speaker, contains the promise of blessings—first of temporal, 
and secondly of spiritual, blessings. The first words of the 
promise show that the judgment is at an end (219), Famine and 
drought are to cease; prosperity is to be restored. The new 
abundance will compensate for the losses inflicted by the ravages 
of the locusts, and Israel, having learned in the school of suffer- 
ing that J” alone is worthy of their trust, will acknowledge and 
rejoice in Him as their God (221-27). This prepares the way for 
the bestowal of spiritual blessings (278-32, Heb. 3). The out- 
pouring of the Spirit on all the people, without distinction of 
age or sex, of rank or class, is to follow, in point of time, the 
restoration of material prosperity (228 ‘it shall come to pass 
afterward that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh’). How 
long afterward is not indicated. Ona matter of this kind the 
horizon of prophecy is undefined. Then shall come the day of 
the Lord, which occupies so prominent a place in the book. This 
day, ushered in by awe-inspiring phenomena, is a day of doom 
for the nations hostile to Israel. These nations are brought 
down to the valley of Jehoshaphat (‘J” judges’), where J’’s 
heavenly warriors crush them as grapes are crushed in the 
wine-press—cut them down as the grain is cut by the reaper. 
Israel, on the other hand, shall dwell securely in a land of 
extraordinary fertility, and J”, enthroned on Mount Zion, shall 
dwell among them. The situation, as between the people of J” 
on the one side and the hostile powers on the other, is summed 
up in the pointed contrast at the close of the prophecy (vv.19. 20 
Egypt and Edom are to be a desolation; Judah is to dwell 
under the favour of J” for ever). + 


ili. INTERPRETATION.—The interpretation of the 
prophecy depends on the view taken of the locusts. 
1. Many of the early Fathers explained the locusts 
figuratively ; and in recent times this view has been 
supported in his usual fearless fashion by Heng- 
stenberg (Christ. of OT, Eng. tr. i. 296 ff.). Accord- 
ing to this view, the prophecy refers to future 
events, and the locusts, in chs. 1 and 2, represent 
the world-powers opposed to the Church,—such as 
J” judges on His great day (3! ? [Heb. 41 2]),.«2, 
What may be regarded as a modification of this 
ancient opinion has been recently proposed. Ac- 
cording to this view the locusts are apocalyptic,— 
creatures @f a supernatural kind, such as may 


,__ * The words used in this verse for the locusts are the same as 
in 14, but the order is different ; and the prophet perhaps refers 
to successive swarms of locusts rather than to the same swarm in 
different stages of growth. 

t The connexion in which Egypt and Edom are mentioned at 
the end of the book deserves consideration. The Phcenicians 
and Philistines appear (v.4) to have been actively hostile to 
Judah in the prophet’s day. The Egyptians and Edomites 
would naturally have been mentioned along with these if they 
had stood in the same relation to Judah. And itis possible that, 
in the antithesis at the close of the book, Egypt and Edom are 
used typically,—the former representing hostile powers that 


had no family connexion with Judah, the latter those that were 
of common ancestry. : 
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_ fitly find a place in a vision of the last things, 

with which the Bk. of Joel closes (ef. the locusts 
in NT Apocalypse). 3. The third and, in recent 
times, the most generally accepted opinion is that 
the locusts are real. The prophet describes an actual 
locust invasion, and makes it the occasion of his 
prophecy. According to the first two views, the 
book becomes an eschatological prediction, without 
any historical basis, or any direct reference to the 
prophet’s contemporaries. Against this explana- 
tion of the book, the text, on a fair interpretation, 
offers serious objections. (1) It is not easy to 
find a satisfactory explanation of the twofold call 
to repentance already noticed. According to the 
allegorical or apocalyptic view, we have to think 
of the prophet as sitting, like a monk in his cell, 
brooding over the past history of his people, and 
endeavouring to forecast their future. The fruit 
of his meditations he records for us in this short 
book. He has no message to his contemporaries. 
Even the call to repentance is a mere ideal appeal. 
The ground of the appeal is the locust invasion. 
But to the prophet’s contemporaries the appeal can 
have no practical value, if not a single locust is 
visible and no trace of locust devastation can be 
discovered. For the ordinary purpose of prophetic 
teaching the appeal vanishes into thin air. This 
explanation utterly fails to do justice to the text. 
The prophet urges repentance on his fellow-country- 
men with a view to the removal of a grave calamity, 
and the restoration of the divine favour. This 
purpose was realized. The second part of the 
book begins, as we have seen, with the promise of 
the withdrawal of the judgment and the bestowal 
of rich blessings. The explanation may be inferred 
from 238-18, J”s anger is at an end. The way 
is open to the restoration of the covenant relation 
between Him and His people. The inference is 
that the people have repented and humbled them- 
selves before Him. Now, that is the practical 
result for which every prophet laboured among his 
countrymen. And when the prophetic purpose 
and the result aimed at are exhibited in the 
proper relation, as they are in Joel, it is scarcely 
possible to accept the view that the prophecy has 
no direct reference to the circumstances of the 
prophet’s contemporaries. (2) The language in 
which the locust invasion is described is strongly 
opposed to the allegorical and apocalyptic explana- 
tion. The details of the first chapter have been 
partially referred to. It is highly improbable 
that the narrative, in this part of the book, is a 
pure work of imagination, produced by some 
recluse of post-exilic times. The description of the 
second chapter is equally opposed to the figurative 
explanation. If the language is figurative, the 
locusts represent the world-powers hostile to the 
Church. The prophet has before his mind men, 
—watriors, like those led by a Sennacherib or a 
Nebuchadnezzar. He tells us that these invaders 
‘run like mighty men’ (v.’); if they were really 
gallant warriors, like whom else, or what else, 
should they run? ‘They climb the wall like men 
of war’ (i6.); if they were human soldiers, what 
does the prophet mean by these words? He pre- 
sents a picture of an invading horde, going steadily 
forward, in perfect order, to the accomplishment of 
their task. In their progress they reach the capital, 
and climb the walls; but it is not said that they 
make breaches in the walls or cast them down. 
‘They leap upon the city’ (v.°), but there is not a 
hint that their purpose is to destroy it. The 
ravages wrought by these invaders are confined to 
the fields. Not a man falls before them. The 
people suffer grievously, but it is indirectly, 
through the destruction of their crops, ete. And 
when the prophet urges the people to repent with 
the view of propitiating J’, the effect of the with- 
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drawal of the judgment is, not the sparing of the 
lives of the inhabitants, but the renewal of fer- 
tility to the earth, so that there should no longer 
be the lack of the materials required for the daily 
meal-offering and drink-offering (vv.!2"4). The de- 
scription in these verses (7*-) loses its point, and 
raises a perplexing question as to the literary 
character of the book, if the locusts are not real 
but figurative. If the prophet has before his 
mind —not locusts, but—a horde of cruel men 
sweeping over the country and leaving ruin behind 
them, his language raises not the least difficult of 
OT problems. And there should be little hesita- 
tion in admitting a real invasion of locusts. 

iv. DaTE.—The date is greatly disputed, but 
there is general agreement that it is either very 
early or post-exilic. The book itself contains no 
distinct chronological data of the kind supplied by 
the superscriptions in many of the other pro- 
phetical books. In such a case the most helpful 
and trustworthy evidence for the fixing of the 
date is derived from the nations (if any) mentioned 
in the book. On this point the argument e silentio 
is important in Joel. No mention is made of 
Syria, Assyria, or Babylon. But from the days of 
Amos to the exile of Judah, one or other of these 
powers has a prominent place in prophetic litera- 
ture. It may therefore be reasonably inferred 
that J. wrote before the Assyr. power began to 
threaten the chosen people, or after the Bab. power 
ceased to be dangerous; in other words, the date 
is prior to the 8th cent. B.c., or later than the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus. If the late date 
is accepted, the prophecy would fall in the Pers. 
period. No valid objection to this date can be 
founded on the non-mention of Persia. For, while 
it is true that the Jews were in subjection to 
the Persians, there was a radical difference between 
the relation of Persia to the chosen people and that 
of Assyria and Babylon. The latter invaded and 
conquered the land of promise, and carried the 
people into captivity. Pheir relation was one of 
active hostility. The Persians inaugurated the 
period of their supremacy by the restoration of 
the Jewish exiles to their own land. This would 
sufficiently account for the Persians being placed 
in a different category from the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. And the way is clear for a pre- 
Assyr. or post-Bab. date. The prophet, however, 
mentions certain peoples as hostile to Judah: 
Pheenicians and Philistines (34 [Heb. 4*]), and Egyp- 
tians and Edomites (3° [Heb. 4"°]). If the typical 
use of Egypt and Edom is accepted (p. 672° 7.*), 
the mention of these countries is of no import- 
ance in the discussion as to the date. Otherwise, 
a date must be found comparatively near to hostile 
action on the part of Egypt and Edom; and the 
same remark applies to Pheenicia and Philistia. 
In the period between the invasion of Judah by 
Shishak (c. B.C. 930) and the war in which Josiah 
fell (B.c. 610), there is no report of hostile action 
on the part of Egypt such as would meet the re- 
quirements of the prophecy. With regard to the 
other countries mentioned, the case is different. 
The Chronicler (2 Ch 211 17) reports an invasion of 
Judah by the Philistines in the reign of Jehoram, 
son of Jehoshaphat and son-in-law of Ahab. The 
serious character of this invasion may be inferred 
from the statement of the Chronicler, that the 
palace was captured, and the royal family—wives 
and children, with the exception of a single son— 
were carried into captivity. That the Philistines 
were actively hostile to Judah about this period 
is sufficiently attested by Amos (1%). According 
to this prophet, the Philistines found a market for 
their Jewish slaves in Edom ; and in this traffic the 
Pheenicians are associated with the Philistines 
(Am 1°), Further, as against Edom, which appar- 
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ently had been a dependency of Judah since the 
time of David, the Chronicler reports that, in the 
days of Jehoram, it made an effort to secure its 
independence,—‘ Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah and made a king over themselves’ 
(2 Ch 218, cf. 2K 8”, where the statement of Ch is 
confirmed). Edom, indeed, was an inveterate 
enemy; but in the days of Jehoram specific acts 
of hostility were committed, which suffice to ex- 
plain the reference in Joel. It is true that in Ch 
the Pheenicians are not mentioned. Amos, how- 
ever, includes them in the same charge as the Philis- 
tines. The Phcenicians were the great naval power 
of the time. The maritime carrying-trade of the 
world was very largely in their hands. The Jewish 
slaves who were sold to the Ionians (J1 3° [Heb. 4°]) 
were, no doubt, conveyed in Pheen. vessels to the 
slave markets of Greece. The descendants of those 
whom Hiram allied to Judah broke the friendly 
relation, and ranged themselves with the enemies 
of the chosen people. And there was more than 
this. The Phcen. Baal-worship had been intro- 
duced into the northern kingdom through Jezebel, 
and into Judah through her daughter Athaliah, 
the wife of Jehoram. The influence of Pheenicia 
had been powerful enough to largely suppress the 
worship of J” throughout the land of promise. 
When that worship was restored by Jehoiada, pious 
Jews would earl the friendship of Pheenicia as 
more dangerous than the hostility of Philistia. 
And a prophet of the period might be expected to 
assign to the Pheenicians a first place among the 
powers hostile to Judah. This is what Joel does 
(34 [Heb. 4*]). In support of the late date, atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that Joel mentions only 
petty peoples in the neighbourhood as enemies of 
Judah ; whereas, in the early prophets, prominence 
is given to a heathen power of widely extended 
influence, which threatens the independence of 
the chosen people. It is quite true that from the 
time of Amos, who, if Joel is late, first raises this 
question in OT prophecy, a world-power aiming at 
universal empire has to be dealt with. But if a 
prophet did actually appear and write a book 
fifty years before Amos,—what then? At that 
time Assyria was beyond the prophetic horizon. 
Egypt since the days of Shishak—a century before 
—had ceased to cause anxiety. Only Phoenicians, 
Philistines, and Edomites troubled Judah. On the 
assumption of the late date, the peoples mentioned 
by Joel raise a serious difficulty. The date pro- 
posed by Merx, and favourably regarded by other 
critics, 1s about the middle of the 5th cent. B.c., 
when Nehemiah restored the wall of Jerusalem. 
In the historical books that deal with that period, 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Jerus. are spoken 
of as bitterly hostile to the Jewish community. 
Chief among these are the Samaritans and the 
Ammonites,—no mention is made of the Phe- 
nicians (cf. Neh 41#), It is scarcely credible that 
a prophet living in Jerus., while Nehemiah was 
struggling to put the capital in a position of 
security, should threaten heavy judgments against 
powers—some of them remote—whose hostility 
was scarcely felt, and not so much as mention 
the peoples bordering on Judah whose forces 
were united in active opposition of the most 
bitter kind against the Jewish community. And 
the case is strengthened by the fact that ‘Ezekiel, 
from whom, according to Merx, Joel is supposed to 
have freely borrowed, begins his denunciation of 
the hostile powers with the Ammonites,—as bitter 
opponents as the Jews of the period had to deal 
with (cf. Ezk 251"), Accordingly, if Merx’ date 
is accepted, the mention of the peoples referred to 
—a factor of the weightiest importance in the 
determination of the dates of prophetical books— 
is deprived of its historical significance. 


It has been urged that the Bk. of Joel is not an 
original work, but a Midrash—a sort of eschato- 
logical compendium — founded on the books of 
earlier prophets. According to this view, the 
nations named would lose their historical value. 
This might be admitted of the Egyptians and the 
Edomites, and, in a less degree, of the Philistines. 
But the reference to the Pheenicians cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. And, in point of fact, so far 
as our historical information warrants an opinion, 
there is no period when a prophet loyal to the theo- 
cracy would be more likely to introduce his censure 
of hostile powers in the words of Joel (3* (Heb. 44)) 
than the early part of the reign of Joash, when 
Judah had just escaped the danger of ruin through 
the Phen. Baal-worship. To sum up this point— 
a typical reference cannot be assigned to all the 
nations mentioned ; an exact historical reference is 
not consistent with the post-exilic date proposed. 

In connexion with the late date, another point 
deserves consideration. The prophet summons the 
people to repentance ; but he does not name any 
special sin of which they are guilty. How unlike 
this is to Amos and his successors! On this 
ground alone it is difficult to find a suitable place 
for Joel between Amos and the exile of Judah. 
This may appear to favour a post-exilic date. But 
the condition of Judah described in the post-exilic 
books of OT is quite unlike that suggested in Joel. 
If the latter half of the 5th cent. is accepted as the 
date, Joel and Malachi would belong to the same 
period. Malachi gives as melancholy a picture of 
the moral and religious state of his countrymen as 
any prophet before the Exile. And the situation, 
then, is this. One prophet lays bare the sins which 
are eating as a canker into the heart of the post- 
exilic Church in language as severe as that of Amos 
or Isaiah,—while another prophet—practically a 
contemporary—writes as if there were not a special 
sin to denounce. Further, Malachi’s efforts do not 
appear to have been crowned with much success 
(see his book throughout) ; Joel’s simple, earnest 
appeal led to the happiest results (ef. 28"). It 
follows that, if Joel had a practical message to his 
contemporaries, he can scarcely be placed in the 
generation to which Malachi belonged. A fair 
interpretation of the language is opposed to the 
view that the book is a mere Midrash, having no 
reference to the circumstances of the prophet’s day. 
If the occasion of the prophet’s exhortation was 
found ‘in the actual condition of Judah at the time, 
the proposed post-exilic date is highly improb- 
able. If the date is pre-exilic, it is not easy to 
pee to a time more suitable than that suggested 

y Credner, viz. the early part of the reign of 
Joash of Judah. Through the reforming zeal of 
Jehoiada, the worship of J” was at that time com- 
paratively pure. And the people would be likely 
to respond to the earnest and affectionate appeals 
of a prophet like Joel. 

,Other points of less importance have found a place in the 
discussion as to the date. No king is mentioned. The prophet 
appeals to the priests as if the direction of affairs was in their 
hands. This is held to point to the condition of Judah after 
the return of the exiles from Babylon, when there was no king, 
and the administration of affairs, under the Pers. governor, 
was conducted by the priests and elders. The conclusion 
seems reasonable. It is urged in reply that Joash was only 
seven years of age when he ascended the throne, and that, for 
a time, the affairs of the kingdom would, of necessity, be left 
in the hands of Jehoijada the high priest. That is an important 
consideration. But of greater importance is the obvious pur- 
pose of the book. The prophet makes no special reference to 
civil or political affairs, or to the social condition of the people. 
His object is to reach the heart and conscience of the nation 
through the calamity which has fallen on the country,—to 
bring his countrymen as penitent suppliants before J”. In a 
matter of that kind it is the priests that should take the lead. 
And the prophet’s appeal to the priestly party is appropriate. 

Again, it is urged that the prophet makes no mention of the 
northern kingdom. But why should he? His view is confined 
to the disaster which has overtaken Judah. Negative evidence 
—such as the non-mention of the northern kingdom, and of a 
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king of Judah—cannot counterbalance the positive evidence 
derived from the peoples named in the book, and the practical 
purpose of the prophet in behalf of his contemporaries. The 
question is, ‘Whether a judgment such as Joel depicts forms 
a suitable theme for a prophetic book?’ If it does, the absence 
of references found in other books of prophecy, which cover 
a much wider field and deal with subjects of various kinds, 
cannot safely be pressed in discussing the question of the date. 

The importance attached to the ritual is held to favour a late 
date. The question of the ritual is raised, generally, by the 
prominence assigned to the priests, and, specifically, by the 
mention of fasting, and of the daily offering. Fasting, in con- 
nexion with an unexpected calamity, was a common practice 
from an early period of Israel’s history in Canaan (cf. 28 112 
1216, 1K 219.1227), The reference to fasting in Jl is quite 
consistent with an early date. The arrangements for the daily 
offering are found in P (Ex 2938-41). Whatever date may be 
assigned to P, the offering of the morning and evening sacrifice 
Was an ancient practice, with the ritual of which the people 
would be familiar (cf. 2K 1613-15), The direct references to 
ritual in Jl are as consistent with an early as with a late date. 
Moreover, devotion to ceremonial was not a peculiarity of post- 
exilic times. It may be doubted if any generation of Israelites 
was more attentive to external observances than those ad- 
dressed by Amos (cf. Am 44-5 521-23), The same may be said 
of Judah in the days of Isaiah (cf. Is 1), and, later, in the time 
of Jeremiah (cf. Jer 7). It is urged, however, that Joel attaches 
quite a special importance to the ritual. The interruption of 
the daily offering is equivalent to a breach of the covenant 
between J” and Israel. And it may be doubted whether such 
a view can be reasonably assigned to any period between Amos 
and the Exile. The question is, ‘Whether it is more reasonable 
to assign such an estimate of the ritual to post-exilic times 
than to an early period of reformation like that under Jehoiada?’ 
If Mal may be trusted, Pharisaism was as unspiritual in the 
5th cent. B.o. as it was in the most degenerate days before the 
Exile. The information available for the post-exilic period is 
scanty ; such as it is, it can scarcely be said to support the 
simple, spiritual explanation of Joel. 


In addition to the general character and teach- 
ing of the book, there are special expressions which 
are held to favour a late date. It is argued that 
ch. 3 [Heb. 4]1!” presuppose the exile of Judah. 
But the words réndered ‘to bring again the cap- 
tivity of Judah’ do not necessarily mean that 
Jews are actually to be brought back from exile. 
If this literal interpretation is insisted on, it 
follows that the restoration of the exiles has not 
yet taken place, and a date between B.C. 586 and 
536 must be found—a most unlikely period for a 
prophet like Joel. To say that the restoration 
in B.C, 536 is inadequate, in view of the brilliant 
promises of the pre-exilic prophets, and that a 
restoration of a more glorious character must lie 
in the future, is simply to give up the literal 
interpretation of the words. In these circum- 
stances, usage must be carefully considered. The 
words ‘to bring again the captivity’ seem to be 
used in the sense of ‘to reverse a line of pro- 
cedure.’ Chastisement is to have an end, and that 
is to be followed by proofs of the divine favour 
(cf. Dt 30°, Am 94, Hos 6", Jer 29!4 30% 18 [where 
the expression is applied to the tents of Jacob], 
48*" [where the words are applied to Moab]). More- 
over, it should be noted that the turning of the 
captivity is to take place in the same period as 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and, chronologically, 
is associated with the final judgment of the nations 
hostile to the Church. The prophet emphasizes 
this note of time, ch. 3 [Heb. 4] }*:—‘ behold, in 
those days, and in that time.’ If this period was 
ushered in on the Day of Pentecost—as St. Peter 
teaches (Ac 2}*%)—the turning of the captivity 
and the judging of the nations are thrown into 
Christian times, and the reference to the Bab. exile 
falls to the ground. Nor does the mention of the 
Jonians require a date in the Pers. or Gr. period. 
The reference to the Pheenicians and the Philis- 
tines (34 [Heb. 4*]) connects the prophet’s message 
with his contemporaries; the charge against these 
peoples is that they sold Jews as slaves to the 
Jonians. The Ionians were settled on the coast 
of Asia Minor before the 9th cent. B.c. And the 
ports of Asia Minor offered the nearest market- 
place for the sale of slaves conveyed in Pheen. 


vessels. Upon the whole, the evidence available, | 


if used as in the case of other books of prophecy, 
seems to the present writer more favourable to a 
pre-exilic than to a post-exilic date. 

v. DOcTRINE.—Joel contains a comprehensive 
summary of prophetic teaching. The calamities 
of life are the fruit of sin. The punishment of 
sin cannot be escaped without repentance. Sin- 
cere repentance will secure forgiveness, and the 
restoration of the divine favour. Further, such 
a calamity as Joel describes is severe enough, and 
deliverance from it a great blessing; but there is 
a final judgment and deliverance of which these 
are but types. Joel uses a grave occurrence of his 
own day as a basis for a prediction concerning the 
last times, when, on the great day of the Lord, 
the cycle of judgment shall close, and the deliver- 
ance of the people of J” shall be complete. To 
that day of the Lord the prophet sees all things 
tending. The locust invasion appears to be a 
harbinger of that day; hence the earnestness of 
the prophet’s appeal to the people. Such, gener- 
ally, is the teaching of the book—the day of the 
Lord being the most important subject. 

It is quite surprising how much of the imagery 
and thought of Joel appears in other books of 
Scripture. If the date is early, later writers lie 
under very special obligations to the author of 
this short book. The most striking part of the 
imagery is that connected with the locusts, which 
appear as agents in divine judgments from the 
time of the exodus from Egypt down to the close 
of the present dispensation (cf. Ex 10**, Rev 9°"). 
For the phenomena connected with the day of the 
Lord, the speedy approach of which is supposed 
to be indicated by the locust invasion, ef. Ex 107", 
Is 13%, Ezk 32%, Am 8°, Mt 24%, Mk 13%, Lk 
21%, Rev 61%. In ch. 3 [Heb. 4] two figures 
occur which appear elsewhere, especially in the 
Bk. of Rev. ‘The first is that of the harvest 
(ef. Hos 64, Jer 51%, Mt 13%°, Rev 14%). The 
second is that of the wine-press (ef. Is 63°, La 1”, 
Rev 141%), Noteworthy also is the figure of the 
fountain proceeding from the house of J”, when 
His people are restored to His favour, and water- 
ing the dry acacia-wady (ch. 3 [He 4] 38; cf. Ezk 
4718, Zec 131 148, Rev 22'), In the promise of the 
outpouring of the Spirit, Joel seems to have given 
expression to a glimpse into NT times, with which 
he was specially favoured. His words have been 
taken up by the NT Church, and will be used, 
to the end of our NT dispensation, to express the 
sum of blessing bestowed by God on His true 
people (cf. Nu 1176-9, Zec 12, Ac 216%, Jn 16"). 

Not less important are the two closely allied 
truths regarding the remnant and the called (2*) 
[Heb. 3°]. For the former, cf. Ob” (where the 
language is the same as in Jl), Is 68 (and various 
other passages), Mic 5-7-8 [Heb.%%7], Jer 31”, 
Ro 11 5®. For the latter, cf. Ro 97%. It is worthy 
of note that, in this OT book, the truth is distinctly 
laid down that (as Ewald puts it) ‘no man may 
boast of a right to redemption’ (Prophets of OT, 
Eng. tr. i. 137). 

This investigation might be pushed further, but 
enough has been stated to show that the Bk. of 
Jl and other books of Scripture have a great deal 
in common.* 

The style of Joel is clear and of a high order, and the language 
comparatively pure. One of his words for the locusts (033) occurs 


*Ts 136 (cf. J1115), Am 12 (cf. J1 3 [Heb. 4] 16), Am 913 (cf. J13 
(Heb. 4] 18), raise directly the question of quotations. This point 
has not been discussed, because, in the case of such a book as 
the OT, an argument founded on quotations is extremely pre- 
carious. That quotations occur in the passages just mentioned 
is scarcely doubtful. The question 1s, ‘Who quotes?’ The 
words of J] 316 occur quite naturally in a highly poetic passage. 
The same words in Am 12 seem to be chosen as a sort of text 
for the prophet’s discourse. And the reasonable view is that, 


in this case, J] is the original source. 
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elsewhere only in Am 49. This, partly, led Bleek to the con- 
clusion that the locust invasion described in Jl] was the same 
as that referred to in Am, and that the two prophets belonged 
to the same period—Joel being the earlier. If this view is 
accepted, the perplexing expression °3530 (the northern, 220) 
admits of a comparatively easy explanation. A north wind is 
all that is required to bring the locusts from the northern 
kingdom into Judah. 


Lirzraturr.—Pocock, Com. on Joel, Oxford, 1691; Credner, 
Joél dibers. u. erkl., Halle, 1831; Wiinsche, Weissag. d. Proph. 
Joél, Leipzig, 1872; Merx, Die Prophetie d. Joél u. thre Aus- 
leger, Halle, 1879 (specially valuable on account of the detailed 
history of the exposition); Pusey, Minor Prophets, 1860; 
Driver, LOT 307 ff., also Joel and Amos in Camb. Bible, 1897 ; 
Hitzig, Ki. Proph.4, 1881; Cornill, Hinleit.2 174f., Der israel. 
Prophetismus, 163; Wildeboer, AT Lit. 345 ff.; Gustav Preuss, 
Joél, unter besonderer Riicksicht der Zeitfrage, Halle, 1889 ; 
Kirkpatrick, Doct. of Prophets, 46ff.; Findlay, Bks. of the 
Prophets, i. 94ff.; Wellhausen, Klein. Proph. 56ff., 207 ff. ; 
W. BR. Smith, art. Jonn in 9th ed. of Enc. Brit.; Farrar, Minor 
Prophets, 113 ff.; Ewald, Prophets, Eng. tr. i. 107 ff.; Reuss, 
AT, ii. 47ff.; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 1897; G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets, vol. ii. 1898; Cheyne, Founders of OT Crit. 312; A. 
B. Davidson in Expositor, March 1888; Gray, ibid. Sept. 1893 ; 
Kuenen, Hist.-Crit. Ond.? ii. 68 ; Oort in Th. Tijd. (1876) 362 ff. ; 
Matthes in Th, Tijd. (1885) 34-66, 129-160, (1887) 357-381; 
Holzinger in ZATW (1889) 89-131. G. G. CAMERON. 


JOELAH (a>xyy, text doubtful, see Kittel in 
SBOT. While LXX A has ’Iwy\d, B has ’Ed:d).— 
A warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12’. 


JOEZER (rv ‘J” is help,’ B’Iwfdpa, A Ilwfdap). 
—One of David’s followers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12°. 


JOGBEHAH (7723; LXX in Nu xal tywoar airds, 
in Jg ’leyeBdd, B).—A town of Gad in Gilead, Nu 
32, named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit 
of the Midianites, Jg 84. It is the present ruin 
Jubeihah (or Ajbeihadt), N.W. from Rabbath- 
ammon, and about midway between that place 
and es-Salt. There are remains of a considerable 
Roman town, and the position is suitable for the 
line of Gideon’s pursuit, from Succoth to Penuel 
and thence S8.E. to Jogbehah. There are three 
groups of ruins, hence the plur. Ajbeihat. 

LiveRATURE.—SHP vol. i. under the Arabic name; Burck- 
hardt, Syria, 361; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 232; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.2 288; Ewald, GVJ ii, 547n.; Buhl, GAP 261; 
G. A. Smith, HGHL 585 ; Dillmann on Nu 3235 ; Moore on Jg 81, 

C. R. ConpDER. 

JOGLI (53>), —The Danite chief who took part 

in the division of the land, Nu 34” P. 


JOHA (x7, prob. textual error for ny; see Gray, 
Heb. Prop. Names, 283 n. 4).—1. A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 8! 2, One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11%, 


JOHANAN (nv; LXX "Iwvd, “Iwavdy, "Lwvdy, 
"Twavvdy, “Iwdvvas).—1. 2 K 25%, Jer 408-43° (see 
AZARIAH, No. 23, and GEDALIAH), the son of 
Kareah, chief of ‘the captains of the forces,’ who 
after the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. Johanan seems to have been a shrewd 
man; and, foreseeing the calamities which would 
certainly ensue if Ishmael’s plot were successful, 
he not only joined the other captains in warning 
Gedaliah, but in a secret interview pressed in vain 
to be himself permitted to assassinate Ishmael. 
When the murder of Gedaliah became known, J. 
pursued after Ishmael, who was carrying captive 
the remnant of the Jews. The murderer escaped 
with the loss of two men (Jer 411-45); but J. 
recovered the captives, and brought them to a 
khan (?) near Bethlehem, Geruth-chimham (see 2 § 
19%, Lk 27), whence they might start for Egypt. 
The politic J. foresaw that the captains would be 
held responsible by the Chaldzean authorities for the 
murder of Gedaliah and the escape of the assassin. 
Having thus determined, J. and all the people 
consulted Jeremiah, earnestly affirming their re- 
solve to follow at all risks the revealed will of the 
Lord; but the answer being strongly adverse to 
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their leaving their own land, they accused Jeremiah 
of being a false prophet, under the malign in- 
fluence of Baruch, and carried off to Egypt both 
the prophet and his scribe. 2 1 Ch 3” eldest son 
of Josiah, not the same as Jehoahaz; for (a) 
Jehoahaz was not the eldest son (see 2 K 23%: %*) ; 
and (8) he is mentioned in this verse as Shallum. 
Johanan possibly predeceased his father. 3.1 Ch 
37 a post-exilic prince of the line of David. 4. 
1 Ch 62° a high priest, perhaps under Rehoboam, 
father of Azariah, No. 5. 5. 6. 1 Ch 12+ two 
warriors who came to David to Ziklag, a Benjam- 
ite and a Gadite respectively. 7. Ezr 8'* (JOANNES, 
1 Es 8%) one of those who returned with Ezra. 8. 
2 Ch 28” an Ephraimite, father of AZARIAH, 
No. 17. The Heb. is j37i, Jehohanan. 9. See 
JONATHAN, No. 6, and JEHOHANAN, No. 3. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
JOHN (’Iwdyv7s).—Five persons of this name are 
mentioned in the Apocr. 4. The father of Matta- 
thias, and grandfather of the five Maccabean 
brothers (1 Mac 21), 2. J., surnamed Caddis or 
(RV) Gaddis (wh. see), the eldest son of Matta- 
thias (1 Mac 2?, where inferior MSS read "Iwavydy ; 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1). In B.c. 161 he was slain by 
the ‘sons of Jambri’ [JAMBRI] (1 Mac 9%”; Jos. 
Ant. xt. i. 2-4). In 2 Mac 8”, and perhaps 
again 10°, he is by mistake called Joseph. 3. The 
father of Eupolemus (1 Mac 8”, 2 Mac 44, Jos. 
Ant. XII. x. 6), who was sent by Judas Maccabzeus 
as an ambassador to Rome. The passage in 2 Mac 
speaks of certain royal privileges obtained for the 
Jews by this J., but disregarded by Epiphanes. 
The privileges referred to are probably those 
granted by Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. XII. 
ili. 3), among which was the right of being governed 
according to their own laws. 4 An envoy, who 
together with another named ABSALOM (which see) 
was sent by the Jews to treat with Lysias (2 Mac 
11”). 5. One of the elder sons of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 167), commonly known as J. 
Hyrcanus (cf. Jos. Ant. XIU. vii. 4), and described 
as ‘a (valiant) man’ (1 Mac 13%), was appointed 
by his father commander of the forces, and 
stationed at Gazara. In conjunction with his 
brother Judas he defeated CENDEBHUS (1 Mac 
16110, cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). When his father 
and brothers had been murdered by Ptolemy at 
Dok near Jericho, J., who was then at Gazara, 
received warning of their fate, and, having put to 
death the men sent to assassinate him, secured the 
position of high priest, which had been made 
hereditary in the family of Simon B.c. 135 (1 Mae 
1611-44, cf. 144°), See MACCABEES. 
H. A. WHITE. 
JOHN (Ac 4°).—A meeting of the Sanhedrin is 
mentioned, at which there are said to have been 
gathered together ‘the rulers, the elders, and the 
seribes, with Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, 
and John, and Alexander, and all who were of the 
high priestly family.” Nothing further is known 
of either John or Alexander (wh. see), andthe 
attempts made to connect the names with other 
historical characters (such as Johanan ben-Sakkai) 
are more than improbable. A. C. HEADLAM. 
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JOHN, FATHER OF SIMON PETER.—In Jn 1% the 
true reading is Diuwy 6 vids ’Iwdvov, in 21 16-17 Siney 
‘Iwdvov. The Vetus Interpretatio Latina of Origen 
(in Matth. tom. xv. 14, Migne, Pat. Gr. xiii. 1295) 
quotes a passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews in which the words occur, ‘Simon, Silt 
Joanne, facilius est camelum intrare per foramen 
acus quam divitem in regnum celorum’ (cf. Hil- 
genfeld, Evang. secundum Hebreos, pp. 16, 25), 
a passage, however, which has no place in the 
Greek text. Further, a cursive MS (Matt. Mk.) of 
the 9th century (Tisch. Not. Cod. Sin. p. 58) has 
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four marginal glosses, in which 76 lovdatkéy [se. eday- 
yéNov] is referred to. One of these agrees with a 
iragment quoted by Jerome from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, so that it appears that these 
scholia reproduce matter from that Gospel. On 
Mt 167 (Bapiwva) there is the note: 7d lovdackdy vié 
*Iwdvvov (see Handmann, Das Hebrderevang., ‘Texte 
u. Untersuch.,’ v. pp. 65, 85). There is sufficient 
evidence, therefore, that John was found in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews as the name of the 
apostle’s father. 

In Mt 16” the father’s name is given as Jonas— 
Zivev Bapwwva.* In the LXX we find that not only 
is }37” represented in B by ’Iwvd in 2 K 25 and by 
"Iwvdy in Jer 47 (40)8, but even j3niny (1 Ch 26%) is 
represented in B by ‘lwvés, in A by Iwvdy; ef. 1 Ch 
12” (Twdy), Ezr 8%, Neh 68, 1 Es 91, Jer 43 (50)4 
(X*). There is ground, therefore, for the con- 
clusion in the case in question that "Iwvas is a 


contraction of ’Iwavys (so Keim, Geschichte Jesu von. 


Nazara, ii. p. 218 [iii. p. 261, Eng. tr.]; see esp. 
Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, p. 159 n.). 

It is possible, however, that we have here an 
instance of a double name. Such double names 
were not uncommon; see Zunz, ‘ Namen der Juden,’ 
in his Gesammelte Schriften, ii. p. 15, who among 
instances of double Hebrew or Aramaic names 
adduces Jochanan-Joseph (Gittin, f. 346). More 
common were the cases in which to a Hebrew or 
Aramaic name was added a Greek or Roman name 
—the latter being often chosen so as to make an 
assonance with the former. Familiar instances 
are Saul-Paulus (see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 
181 ff.), Joseph-Justus (Ac 1*%). It seems there- 
fore not impossible that the name of St. Peter’s 
father was Jona-Jochanan ex Jona-Johannes. The 
latter name was so common (see ¢.g. the Index to 
Josephus, or Pape, Worterbuch) that it must have 
been familiar to Gentiles (cf. inscription at Ancyra, 
CIG 4045), and in intercourse with them would 
have something of the convenience of a Greek or 
Roman name. 

A curious specimen of the harmonizing expedient 
is found in a note of the Paris MSS. Reg. 1789, 
1026, Ilérpos kal’ Avdpéas ddedgol, éx marpds ’Iwva, wnrpds 
"Iwavva, or (as it is otherwise read) éx rarpds Iwdvvou, 
untpos lwvas (see Lightfoot, wbi supra). 

F. H. CHASE. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (‘Iwdvyns 6 Barriorys).— 

i. Sources of Information. 

ii. The Facts of John’s Life and Ministry. 
iii. John’s Work and Teaching. 
iv. John’s Relation to Christ. 

i. SourcEes.—In regard to John the Baptist we 
have practically no sources of first-hand informa- 
tion outside the NT besides the passage in Josephus 
(Ant. XVII. v. 2), referred to by Eus. (HF i. 11). 
The fullest account is that of St. Luke, with which 
that of St. Matthew agrees closely, so far as the 
time after the beginning of his public ministry is 
eoucerned. St. Mark’s notices are very brief. 
The Fourth Gospel seems to differ from the others 
in recording only the ‘ witness’ of John the Baptist 
after our Lord’s baptism, while Mt and Lk give 
his prophetic teaching before that event. The 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the others, in this 
connexion, has been made the subject of special 
monographs, such as that of Boissonas, mentioned 
at the end of this article. 

ii. LirE AND MINIstry.—John the Baptist was 
the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. The latter 
was ‘of the daughters of Aaron’ (Lk 1°), while 
Zacharias belonged to the course of Abiah (wh. see), 
one of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests were divided. His priestly descent on both 

*In the LXX of Jonah the name is declined—’lavés, "lav, 
"Tava (46), 
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sides brings into stronger contrast the prophetic 
character of his work. We cannot determine 
exactly either the time or the place of his birth. 
Dates varying from B.C. 6 to B.c. 3 have been 
assigned to it, and Lk 1° would lead us to infer 
that it was three months before that of our Lord. 
In regard to the place, it is argued that Zacharias 
must have lived in one of the priestly towns ; but 
it is possible to prove that priests often lived else- 
where. It is still more arbitrary to pick out one 
of the priestly towns and fix on Hebron (Othon, 
Lex. Rabbin. 324). Noris there sufficient evidence 
for reading Juttah in Lk 1°, though this place, 
which lay a little S. of Hebron, is mentioned 
(Jos 15 2116) as a priestly town. A tradition, 
resting on the evidence of the Russian abbot 
Daniel (c. A.D. 1113), who quotes as his authority a 
monk of St. Sabas (Didon, Life of Christ, Eng. tr. 
App. D), fixes the residence of Zacharias at “Aim 
Karim, a village to the N.W. of Bethlehem. We 
cannot go behind the vague statement of St. Luke, 
who mentions (1°) ‘a city of Judah in the hill 
country.’ Of John’s early life and training St. 
Luke, our sole authority, tells us very little. Itis 
summed up in the two verses which state that 
‘the hand of the Lord was with him’ (1%), and 
that ‘the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel’ (1%). To these may be added the 
words of the angel Gabriel (Lk 1), ‘He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink, and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.’ 

With these few details we have to pass over a 
period of about thirty years which preceded his 
avddeécs (ef. Lk 101, Ac 1*), and can only speculate 
on the question (which is of some interest in 
reference to Jn 1%!) whether our Lord was person- 
ally known to him (as their relationship would 
seem to necessitate) or not. There can be little 
doubt that the elaborate accumulation of dates 
given by St. Luke (3)*), combined with the 
expression (unique in the NT) ‘the word of God 
came,’ is meant to mark the beginning of John’s 
ministry, and to emphasize its prophetic character. 
If (see CHRONOLOGY OF THE NT, vol. i. p. 405) we 
may assign the fifteenth year of Tiberius to 
A.D. 25-26, then this is the date of the beginning 
of John’s ministry. We cannot determine how 
long after this beginning the incident of our Lord’s 
baptism occurred, and the arguments used to slow 
that this interval was long (Didon, /.c.) or short 
(Weiss) are not decisive. The only definite fact 
to notice is that the first passover of our Lord’s 
ministry (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, p. 405) is that 
of A.D. 27, and therefore the baptism must be fixed 
before that time. To the period following Christ’s 
baptism is to be assigned the carefully defined 
record of Jn 1, while the Synoptic account 
belongs to the period which precedes that event. 

How long an interval elapsed between Christ’s 
baptism and John’s imprisonment is the next 
point to consider. Here it may be noticed (1) that 
Lk 31-20 mentions the imprisonment before our 
Lord’s baptism, evidently with the intention of 
completing the references to John before passing 
to our Lord’s ministry ; (2) that Mt 4% and Mk 1* 
connect our Lord’s first journey into Galilee with 
the imprisonment, and make it follow that eventin 
time ; (3) that St. John mentions a short stay in 
Galilee and a visit to Jerusalem for the passover, 
and then makes the definite statement that ‘ John 
was not yet cast into prison’ (3%). We must 
either assume, therefore, that Jn is at variance with 
Mt and Mk, or that the visit to Galilee which he 
records preceded our Lord’s public ministry there. 
The latter is the more probable explanation, and 
in that case the visit of Mt.4? and Mk 1 may be 
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identified with that of Jn 42, At any rate, for 
determining the date of the imprisonment, Jn’s 
statements are more important, for that event 
must have been subsequent to the passover of 
A.D. 27; further, if we may press the allusion in 
Jn 4%5—rerpdunvbs éorw Kal 6 Oepiouos Epxerar—our 
Lord’s journey into Galilee will have taken place 
not very long after the passover, and if we may 
also use the statements of Mt and Mk which assign 
the imprisonment as the reason of our Lord’s 
going into Galilee, then we may fix the imprison- 
ment early in A.D. 27. One incident is related 
during that imprisonment (Mt 11°, Lk 78), viz. 
the message sent by John through his disciples to 
ask our Lord whether He was the Messiah. This 
is definitely connected, in St. Matthew’s account, 
with the plucking of the ears of corn; in St. Luke 
it seems to be the result of the report of Christ’s 
ministry in Galilee, and especially of the Raising 
of the Widow’s Son. If, therefore, we follow Mt, 
this incident would be some time between April 
and June of the same year; nor would the latter 
month allow too little time for the completion of 
the Galilean tour required by St. Luke’s narrative. 

The last event to which we have to try and 
assign a date is the death of John the Baptist, 
recorded Mt 14°*, Mk 64#. Little weight can be 
attached to the almost universal commemoration 
of this event on Aug. 29 (Nilles, Kalend. Utr. 
£ccles.), though it certainly represents a compara- 
bel early usage. We cannot base any argument 
on the context in Mt and Mk, for in both the 
account is inserted parenthetically to explain 
Herod’s statement that John was ‘risen from the 
dead’; but it may be noticed that the news of his 
death in Mt 14 leads on at once to the miracle of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. Nor can we 
fix the date of John’s death by its coincidence 
with the yevéouw of Herod Antipas. Herod’s 
reluctance (Mt 14°) to put John to death may, but 
need not, imply a considerable interval between 
his imprisonment and death; thus Renan (Vie de 
Jésus, ch. vil.) puts the arrest in the summer of 29, 
and the death on the birthday of Herod Antipas 
in 30.* We may perhaps safely argue that his 
death had taken place before the unnamed feast 
of Jn 5}, for during our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
on that occasion he refers to John’s witness as past 
(Jn 5° fv); and though it is possible to argue that 
his witness was closed by his imprisonment, it is 
more natural to refer the expression to his death. 
John’s death therefore took place before the feast 
of Jn 5}, that is, certainly before the second pass- 
over of our Lord’s ministry, but how long before 
must depend on the interpretation given to Jn 51. 
It cannot be placed later than the beginning of 
A.D. 28. According to tradition (Theodt. HZ iii. 3) 
John was buried at Samaria. 

The scene of John’s ministry will be placed 
partly in the desert of Judea (Mt 34), in which it 
began, and partly in the Jordan Valley, and more 
definitely near the fords (Bethabara [which see]= 
‘place of crossing over’), either those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethshean or those in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho. Two places are mentioned in 
connexion with his ‘baptism,’ viz. Bethany or 
Bethabara (Jn 1%), and Ainon near to Salim (Jn 3%), 
probably in the neighbourhood of Bethshean. 
From Jn 3°, and also from the fact, of his coming 
under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, we infer 
that he probably spent some time in Perea. 

iii. JOHN’S ORK AND TEACHING.—(a) The 
name 6 Barriorys or 6 Bamrlfwy (whether given to him 
to distinguish him from others of the same name 
or not) indicates the feature of his work which 
attracted special attention. It was used of him 


* These dates are, of course, later than those in the article on 
Curonotoey or NT, which is here followed. 
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during his lifetime by his disciples (Lk 7), and that 
the term is not due to the evangelist is clear from 
Lk 3? 7}8 etc., where John is by him called son of 
Zacharias, or sup John. The term is used of 
him also during his lifetime by our Lord (Mt 11”), 
who, however, also uses the name John simply 
(e.g. Mt 117%), by Herodias (Mt 148), by Herod after 
John’s death (Mt 14’), and by the evangelists 
Mt and Mk but not Lk and Jn. In regard to his 
baptism, we gather that his right to perform the 
ceremony was questioned, inasmuch as (Jn 1”) it 
was connected, according to Jewish ideas, only 
with the Messiah (cf. Ezk 36%, Zec 131 ete.), with 
Elias as His forerunner, and with ‘the prophet’ 
(i.e. of Dt 18%). John speaks of himself as having 
received a special commission from God to baptize 
(Jn 1%), though this is not spoken of in the angel’s 
message to Zacharias, and he seems (Jn 377) to de- 
fend our Lord’s baptism (Jn 35, but ef. 4*) by basing 
it on a similar divine commission. The import of 
the rite was early a question of discussion (Jn 3”), 
nor does the language of the evangelists make 
clear what was understood by it; for while Mk 1 
Lk 3° define it as ‘a baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins,’ Mt 3" speaks of it as a baptism 
els (riv) werdvoray ; but werdvoa can hardly have been 
the object of the rite, for it was preceded (Mt, Mk) 
by a confession of sin. The submission of a Jew 
to the rite was, so far, an act involving werdvoa, in 
that it implied that he put himself in the same 
position towards the coming faovreia Trav otpayady 
which the proselyte took up towards the old Jewish 
dispensation ; it implied that he rested no longer 
on his privileged position as a Jew, but realized 
his individual responsibility in regard to sin. This 
comes near to Sabatier’s explanation (see Lit. 
below) of the rite as ‘ consecrating a new Israel,’ 
and would perhaps best explain the meaning of 
our Lord’s words, in regard to Himself, that a sub- 
mission to John’s baptism was (Mt 3) a fulfilment, 
i.e. a complete realization, of what was meant by 
dtxatocvvn, aS Something which consisted not merely 
in external rites, but involved moral claims. Our 
Lord implies that John’s baptism was from heaven 
(Mk 11%); and the refusal of the Pharisees and 
lawyers to receive it is in itself a virtual rejection 
of God’s purpose, while the acceptance of it by the 
publicans and the people showed a truer recognition 
on their part of what the righteousness of God 
really {meant (Lk 7”: édixalwoayv tov Gedy). We 
may notice, too (Mt 21%), that our Lord regards 
John as coming év 666 dixatoctvns. So that we may 
regard John’s baptism as emphasizing the true 
nature of ducacocvyy. 

(8) We pass from his baptism to (1) his position 
as a teacher; (2) the language in which that 
teaching was conveyed ; (3) its underlying ideas. 

(1) The angel Gabriel connects with him (Lk 12”) 
the prophecy of Malachi (4% 6), but precludes the 
idea that Elias would return in person as many 
expected (see Geux, J.c. p. 73 ff.), by saying that 
John should come in ‘the spirit and power» of 
Elias. That he was Elias come in the flesh John 
himself (Jn 121) denied, while Christ affirmed that 
John the Baptist was really the Elias who was to 
precede the Messiah’s coming (Mt 114 171-%), 
The other prophecy which was applied to John the 
Baptist by himself (Jn 17) and also by the evange- 
lists (Mt 3°, Mk 12) is that of Is 40°. He was then 
‘more than a prophet,’ as himself the subject of 
prophecy. But he was also essentially a prophet, 
and as such St. Luke introduces him in the unique 
expression already noticed, as such Zacharias refers 
to him (Lk 178 rpogyrns ‘Tyicrov KrnOhop), as such 
Christ regarded him (Mt 11”), and the people as a 
rule (but cf. Mt 118) accepted him as a prophet 
(Mt 14° 216), In regard to his special mission we 
must refer also to the words used of him in Jn 16323 
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(drecradpévos) and Mt 11" (éyiyepra). It is then 
as ‘the last of the prophets’ and as such closing 
the dispensation of ‘the law and the prophets’ 
(Mt 114, Lk 161%) that we specially think of John 
the Baptist. 

(2) When we pass to the language in which his 
teaching was conveyed, we find that it is largely 
based on that used by OT prophecy, especially by 
Isaiah. His metaphors of the burning chaff, the 
fan, the barren tree, are all to be found in OT. 
Some of the expressions are difficult to trace, and 
not easy to explain. Thus various interpretations 
have been assigned to the phrase yevvjuara éxdvcy 
(Mt 37 ete., Lk 37), which is not to be found in the 
OT, but is one of several expressions common to 
our Lord and John the Baptist ; another expression 
of which the meaning is not quite clear is the 
baptism ‘ with fire’ (Mt 3"). 

(3) In regard to the substance of his teaching, 
it must be remembered (a) that even in the fullest 
account of it given by St. Luke we have only an 
abstract (ef. 3’ imperfect édeyev, and 318 woAAG Kal 
érepa) ; (6) that St. Luke regards the character of 
his teaching as a consequence (37 ofy) of his carrying 
out the preparatory work spoken of in Is 40°. We 
may amplify the abstract by noticing the words 
which are used to describe it. They are xypiccw 
(Mk 14 ete.), evayyertfw (Lk 338), rapaxadéw (Lk 338), 
and in the case of Herod édéyxw; and these imply 
that he announced good tidings, and also the 
preparation necessary for it; and in both these his 
prophetic character appears. The ‘good tidings’ 
he announced was the near approach of ‘the 
kingdom.’ The nature of this kingdom he does 
not define, nor does he state how the kingdom is 
to be established, nor who its members are to be. 
Probably, in accordance with ancient Jewish belief, 
he expected a visible kingdom ; but he advances on 
that in so far as consciously or unconsciously to 


imply that it was spiritual, and to prepare the way 


for the realization that it was not to be merely 
Jewish but universal. These points can be seen 
from his insistence on the moral preparation for 
it. Repentance is a necessity, for all national 
privileges are useless, and the fitting mode of life 
requires that ordinary pursuits should be followed, 
but in a new spirit. Thus an individual and 
universal responsibility is insisted on, and an 
individual and universal judgment is proclaimed 
asimminent. Limits of space prevent an exami- 
nation in detail of this teaching, but it will repay 
careful study. We can only summarize. It was 
addressed (Lk 31°; cf. Mk 15, Mt 3°) to the déxAo, 
who came out to him in large numbers, and in- 
cluded in their ranks (Mt 3’) many Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The points insisted on by John are 
(1) confession of sins, and repentance, which had 
been already enforced by the OT prophets (e.g. 
Hos 6}, J1 2” ete.) ; (2) the uselessness of reposing 
on their national privileges as ‘children of Abra- 
ham’ is indicated, and possibly the outburst 
yevvipatra éx.dveav may have been provoked by the 
thought that many of his hearers were relying 
on his baptism as of value per se, and teaching 
others to do the same (Boissonas, /.c. p. 40); 
(3) a judgment is imminent (#67), which is universal 
(ray dévdpov), and determined by the character of 
the individual, This judgment involves a mani- 
festation of divine dpy7, not only towards the 
political enemies of Israel (as in OT), but towards 
the Jews. This épy# is frequently mentioned in 
OT and NT, and a resulting purification or separa- 
tion, dcaxaSapee?, probably implies not, as Godet, 
the universal character of the purification, but its 
thoroughness; (4) St. Luke alone records the 
answers given to different classes who realized the 
need of action of some kind. John’s answers show 
the changed requirements—not outward observ- 


ances or a leaving of their ordinary duties, but a 
new attitude towards them; (5) finally, John re- 
moves the doubts of some as to whether he was 
the Messiah, by asserting the inferiority of his own 
person and work. His teaching as recorded in St. 
John will be best considered under the next 
heading ; but it will be interesting for students to 
try and trace whether there is any difference 
between St. John’s teaching before and after his 
baptism of our Lord. 

It remains under this head to say a word as to 
the eftect of his teaching. It is clear that very 
large numbers came to him, and he was generally 
accepted as a prophet; and of the lower classes 
many accepted his teaching (Lk 7°), though the 
upper classes refused to accept his baptism, and some 
said of him, as of our Lord, Sacudviov éxer (Mt 1138), 
Besides the effect of his work and teaching on the 
people at large, we read also of uadnrat who fasted 
(Mk 2'° ete.), who attended him in prison (Mt 112 
14%), and to whom he taught special forms of 
prayer (Lk 5* 11'), some of whom left him to 
follow Christ (Jn 1°), Their number is given in 
Clem. Hom. ii. 23 as thirty. In the Acts (18% 19°) 
we hear of Christians at Ephesus who accepted 
John’s baptism. Their mention shows ‘how pro- 
foundly the effect of John’s preaching was felt in 
districts as remote as proconsular Asia, even after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century’ (Lightfoot, 
Colossians, p. 402). Later on (and Lightfoot finds 
a trace of this in the argument of St. John’s Gospel) 
the Hemerobaptists connected their beliefs and 
practices with John the Baptist, and Christians 
called after him, the Sabzeans or Mandzans, are 
still, though in diminishing numbers, to be found 
in the marshy districts near the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates (see Lightfoot, Z.c., and 
literature quoted by him p. 405; and also Renan, 
who finds evidence of Babylonian ideas). 

iv. JOHN’S RELATION TO CHRIST.—From the 
narrative of St. Luke (chs. 1 and 2), and from Mt 
314, we should infer that John knew our Lord, and 
realized the nature of His Person; but the words 
of Jn 15-3 «J knew him not,’ imply that at any 
rate till the sign was given at our Lord’s baptism 
John did not recognize Him as the Messiah ; and 
this view is taken by Strauss, Godet, and Weiss. 
It is quite probable that the Synoptic narrative 
gives John’s teaching before the baptism, and that 
the Fourth Gospel gives the special paprupla which 
it was John’s function, in the Divine Providence 
(Jn 1’), to bear, so soon as he realized by the sign 
at the baptism what our Lord’s real personality 
was. This does not require that our Lord’s 
divinity did not begin till His baptism and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost there, as held by various 
Gnostic and Humanitarian sects.* To the time of 
John’s baptism of our Lord is to be assigned that 
‘anointing’ with the Holy Spirit (Ac 4°” 10°) which 
was His consecration to His ministry. We assume 
here that the Synoptic narrative does refer to the 
time before our Lord’s baptism, and the Fourth 
Gospel to the period which follows. In the former 
his references to our Lord’s person are only relative 
to himself: He is 6 lcxupérepos—He is the master, 
while John is the servant who bears (Mt) or 
looses (Mk, Lk) the master’s sandals. The un- 
willingness to baptize our Lord (Mt 344) does, how- 
ever, require that John had some definite grasp 
of who it was that came to him. John speaks of 
the work of Him for whom he was_preparing 
as consisting in a baptism ‘with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ The baptism with fire must refer 


* Of, Conybeare, Key of Truth, pp. xii, xiii, for the teaching of 
Gregory the Illuminator, esp. ‘John gave priesthood, and 
unction, and prophecy, and kingship to our Saviour Christ, and 
Christ gave it to the apostles, and the apostles to the clergy of 
the Church.’ 
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either to the fire of judgment (as Keim, Neander, 
Meyer, etc.), or to the Holy Spirit (as Godet), and 
its effect is either that of devouring (Dt 4”) or 
purifying (Zec 13°, Mal 3? etc.). In the Fourth 
Gospel, though we probably must not understand 
the twice-repeated (Jn 11%) ‘who was before 
me’ as a statement of belief in the pre-existence 
of Christ, yet the language in which John the 
Baptist speaks of Christ as ‘the Son of God’ (1%) 
and the ‘ Lamb of God’ implies a much higher and 
more definite conception of the person of Christ 
than any words used by John the Baptist in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and is best explained by the 
vision referred to in these Gospels, which would 
account for the clearer grasp. e cannot be sure 
that the Baptist understood completely the term 
‘Lamb of God’ which he applied to our Lord, but 
he must have had in his mind some thought of 
Is 53. In the other passage in which he speaks 
of Christ as the Bridegroom, he is using lan- 
guage by which the relation of Jehovah to His 
people is Saeed described in the OT (Is 
545 612°, Hos 2). It is an interesting point of 
coincidence between the Synoptic narrative and 
that of St. John that our Lord uses this same 
expression of Himself when disciples of John were 
present, Mt 94", 

To complete our notice of John’s relation to 
Christ, it is necessary just to refer to the message 
which he sent to our Lord from the prison (Mt 11): 
we can hardly believe, after the terms applied by 
him to Christ in St. John, that his own faith 
wavered, and must suppose that he wished some 
confirmation of Christ’s Messiahship to be given 
for the sake of his disciples. 

Before we leave this heading of the subject, it is 
worth while to notice how many of our Lord’s 
expressions resemble those found in John the 
Baptist’s mouth. Besides the reference to the 
Bridegroom just mentioned, we find a connexion in 
the command to repent with which our Lord begins 
His ministry in the language about the tree and 
its fruits (Mt 7° 12%), in the expression yevyjuara 
éxvdveav (Mt 37) used twice by our Lord (Mt 12% 
23°), and nowhere else except by John the Baptist. 
We must also briefly notice here the testimony 
borne by our Lord to John, as the greatest born of 
women, as closing the older dispensation of the 
law and the prophets, and yet as less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven, because he pre- 
ceded its advent (Mt 11"). 

It hardly falls within the scope of this Dictionary 
to follow the many references connected with the 
name of John the Baptist in art, in liturgical use, 
in the dedication of churches, etc. ete.—for these 
reference may be made to the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, articles ‘John the Baptist’ 
and ‘ Baptisteries,’ to the index of Nilles’ Kalen- 
darium Utriusque Ecclesie, to Paciandi, Antiqui- 
tates Christiane, vol. iii. (‘De cultu J. Baptiste’) 
Romae, 1755, and to various books on sacred 
art, etc., such as those of Kraus, Detzel, and 
Wessely, ‘or Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art. 


LiTrrATURE.—Besides the books just mentioned, and the 
commentaries on the Gospel narratives, the following will be 
found useful :—Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p, 22 ff. ; Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 400 ff. ; Sabatier, article in Lichtenberger’s 
Encyclopddie; Renan, Vie de Jésus (index). There are a 
number of monographs and articles on John the Baptist, in 
which the points mentioned in the preceding article are more 
minutely investigated. Such are H. R. Reynolds, John the 
Baptist ; Simpson, The Last of the Prophets; Boissonas, De 
cattitude de Jean Baptiste; Bornemann, Die Taufe Christi 
durch Johannes ; Breuil, Du culte de S. Jean Baptiste; Chenot 
Jean le Baptiste; Geux, Jean Baptiste; Haupt, Johannes der 
Tatifer; Kohler, Johannes der Tasifer; articles by Loisy in 
Revue de Vhistoire et de littérature religieuses, iii. 1, 3. 
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JOHN THE APOSTLE (LIFE AND THEOLOGY 
OF).— 
I, Tue Lire. 3 
(a) The Gospel narratives. 
(b) Other NT references. 
% Traditions of the Early Church. — 
(d) The tradition of St. John’s residence at Ephesus 
examined. 
II. Taz THEOLOGY. : 
A. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 
(1) The ‘signs’ and the ‘witness’ of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Messiahship of 
Jesus and-His unique relation to the 
Father. : 
(2) The Word of God—creative and revealing 
functions. 
(8) Importance attached in the Epistles to a 
true view of the Person of Christ. 
(4) Theology of the Father and the Son. 
(5) Scheme of salvation—meaning of the terms 
‘world,’ ‘ flesh,’ ‘ eternal life ’*—salvation 
through Christ, implying (#) on His part 
the sacrifice and death of Himself, (b) on 
man’s part («) a being born again; (f) 
the exercise of faith in the Son ; (y) the 
sustaining of the new life by participation 
in the life of Christ. 
(6) Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the 
Church. Mie 
(7) The three great statements—‘ God is Spirit,’ 
‘God is Light,’ ‘God is Love.’ 
B. The Apocalypse. 
(a) The Doctrine of God—(«) Eternity; () 
Universal Sovereignty ; (7) Relation of 
Father and Son. 
(b) Doctrine of the Spirit. 
(c) Doctrine of Sin and Judgment, and of 
Salvation and the Church. - 


J. THE Lire or St. JoHN.—The fragmentary 
character of the literature relating to the earliest 
days of the Christian Church has deprived us of 
any very full or certain knowledge of the lives of 
the apostles. And it has happened, in the case 
of St. Peter and St. John conspicuously, that the 
discussion of the traditions of their later history 
has been involved in controversy. It will tend to 
clearness if the ordinary traditional account of St. 
John’s life is first set out, and then the range of 
the controversy indicated. 

(a) There are but few scenes in the Gospel story 
in which St. John takes a prominent place; but 
enough is said to produce a strong impression of the 
apostle’s character. He appears first, according 
to a very natural inference, in the opening chapter 
of the Gospel that bears his name. Two disciples 
of the Baptist, hearing the witness borne by their 
master to Jesus, follow the new Prophet. One is 
named by the author—it was Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter (Jn 1), The other is not named, 
but it has seemed obvious to infer that it was St. 
John. His call to be- an apostle is told in the 
Synoptic tradition, by St. Luke, with the greatest 
fulness of detail (Lk 5°", Mt 42 22, Mk 13920), Tt 
is from this source we learn that he was son of 
Zebedee (for John’s possible relationship to Jesus 
see art. SALOME), and that he and his father were 
fishermen and Galileans. It has often been pointed 
out that the presence of hired servants in the ship 
(Mk 1°) with Zebedee implies a position of some 
degree of wealth. During the course of our Lord’s 
ministry St. John appears only rarely in a position 
distinct from that of the other apostles. He is 
clearly one of the most prominent of the group of 
our Lord's followers. e, with Peter and James, 
is admitted to witness the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mk 58’, Lk 85); the same three are 
chosen to be present at the Transfiguration (Mt 17}, 
Mk 9?, Lk 9°), and are nearest to the Lord at the 
agony in Gethsemane (Mk 14% and parallels). 
Once these three, with Andrew, are described as 
inquiring when our Lord’s last prophecies would 
receive fulfilment (Mk 13). Besides these instances, 
the two brothers, James and John, appear (Lk 9°) 
independently, as wishing to call down fire on the 
Samaritan village that refused them shelter; and 
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are brought to the Lord by their mother with a | he went up by revelation (Gal 2") and saw those 


request for a special place of dignity in the | who seemed to be pillars (Gal 2°). 


kingdom (Mk 10%). John is once connected with 
St. Peter alone ; according to St. Luke, these two 
apostles were sent to prepare the passover (Lk 228), 
Once John is described as acting alone; it is he 
who asks our Lord what is to be done with the 
man whom they had found casting out devils in 
Jesus’ name (Mk 98, Lk 9%). These notices, 
though scattered and fragmentary, definitely 
suggest a _ particular character —the character 
indicated by the name given to John and his 
brother by our Lord: Boanerges (wh. see), ‘sons of 
thunder’ (Mk 31”). They were fiery in their zeal 
and severe in temperament; yet, for all this, they 
were among the closest of our Lord’s chosen band. 
Though He rebukes their vehemence, He sees in 
them a character such as an apostle needs. 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we find that 
the name of John, son of Zebedee, is never once 
named. But there are in the account of the Passion 
and Resurrection certain references to an unnamed 
apostle whom universal tradition has identified 
with St. John. At the Last Supper we read of a 
disciple whom Jesus loved, who was reclining at 
the table in a place of special nearness to our 
Lord. It seems from the language used (ch. 13) 
that the three, our Lord, St. Peter, and this un- 
named apostle, occupied one ¢tricliniwm. They 
reclined, according to custom, on the left side, 
obliquely across the couch. Our Lord was in the 
centre, St. Peter in the place second in dignity to 
this, parallel to the position occupied by the Lord 
and hehind Him; St. John in the third place, 
parallel also but before Him. When the prophecy 
of the betrayal is made, St. Peter from behind 
beckons to St. John in front to ask whoitis. St. 
John, leaning back upon the breast of Jesus as he 
lay (13% dvarecdv éxeivos otirws éml 1rd orHOos rod 
"Ingod), asks the question and receives the (probably 
whispered) communication. This same apostle is 
apparently he who was known to the high priest 
(18?%), and used his acquaintance to admit St. Peter 
to the court of the high priest. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved is at the foot of the cross, and there 
receives the commission to take care of the Virgin- 
mother after the Lord’s death (19%5).- He is again 
in close connexion with St. Peter on the day of the 
resurrection. The news is brought to Simon Peter 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved (207), and the 
two together make a visit tothe tomb. In the last 
chapter of all, for the only time in this Gospel ‘ the 
sons of Zebedee’ are mentioned (21?), and in the 
scene which follows, St. Peter and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved are the prominent agents. It 
is the latter whois first to recognize the Lord. The 
chapter is indeed inserted in order to correct an 
impression that this disciple is to await the coming 
of the Lord without dying. And then, in words 
which are closely parallel to the claim (19%) to 
have been eye-witness of the scene upon the cross, 
it is distinctly asserted that the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is he that testifieth these things and 
that wrote these things (21). 

(6) In the Acts, St. John appears in two im- 
portant scenes in company with St. Peter; the 
connexion of these two apostles (noted in Lk 228 
and closely in agreement with the Fourth Gospel, 
if the beloved disciple is indeed St. John) is car- 
ried out in these chapters of the Acts. ‘These are 
the two who heal the lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple, and are brought before the 
Sanhedrin (Ac 3. 4). These, again, are the two who 
go down to Samaria to bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost on those whom Philip had converted and 
baptized (8%). Once more the name of John is 
mentioned, again in connexion with St. Peter, as 
having been seen at Jerusalem by St. Paul when 


After this, 
except in the Revelation, the name of John dis- 
appears from the New Testament. 

(c) When we pass beyond the New Testament, 
we find ourselves in the region of somewhat frag- 
mentary tradition. We learn that at some period 
undefined St. John left Jerusalem and took up his 
residence at Ephesus. Of the intervening period 
between the departure from Jerusalem and the © 
residence at Ephesus we know nothing, except that 
Tertullian (de Presc. Her. 36) affirms that St. John 
came to Rome, and was there by way of suffering 
martyrdom. He was placed in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, but was miraculously preserved from 
death. No date is fixed for this by Tertullian, 
but St. John is said to have been banished after 
his escape to an island (‘rclegzatur ad insulam’). 
Eusebius, however, definitely connects this banish- 
ment with the persecution of Domitian (H# 111. 
Xvill.), and quotes in support of his view the 
statement of Irenzus that St. John saw the 
Revelation mpds 7G ré\ec Hs Aoueriavod dpyis (Iren. 
adv. Her. V. xxx. 3). Eusebius then affirms (on 
the basis of 6 réy map’ tiv dpxyalwy Abyos, HE 11. 
xx.) that, on the accession of Nerva, St. John 
removed from Patmos to Ephesus. Here he 
organized the Churches in Asia, and survived till 
the time of Trajan (Eus. HH Ul. xxiii., quoting 
Tren. adv. Her. I. xxii. 5, Ill. iii. 4). 

It is to this period that most of the remaining 
anecdotes of St. John are assigned. Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, in a letter to Victor of Rome, 
says that John was priest here, and wore the 
méradov or high-priestly headdress ; that he died, 
and was buried there (Eus. v. xxiv.). On the 
authority of Apollonius, St. John is said to have 
raised a man from the dead at Ephesus (Eus. 
Vv. xviii.). It was in illustration of his exercise 
of the pee office with characteristic love that 
Clement of Alexandria tells the story of his journey 
into the forest to reclaim a convert who had fallen 
into bad ways and joined a band of robbers (Clem. 
Alex. Quis Dw. Salv. ch. 42). While at Ephesus he 
combats fiercely the heresy of Cerinthus, refusing 
even to be under the same roof with the heretic 
(Iren. adv. Her. Il. iii. 4), and being persuaded 
to write his Gospel, specially to confute such 
heretics as this (¢b. Ill. xi.). The Muratorian 
Fragment contains a story of the origin of the 
Gospel. somewhat akin to this. It describes a 
discussion in which Andrew took part, in which 
St. John was pressed to write down his teaching 
about our Lord. After deliberation, and a special 
intimation from the Holy Spirit, he acts upon the 
advice. There are two stories of his extreme old age 
preserved, the one by Cassian, the other by Jerome. 
Cassian tells how he used to play with a tame par- 
tridge, and when censured for such frivolity used 
the phrase, ‘the bow cannot be always bent’ (Coll. 
xxiv. 21). And Jerome describes him at a time 
when he had to be carried into church, and was 
too old to speak for any length of time; he used 
then, in addressing the Church, to use simply the 
old commandment, ‘ Little children, love one 
another.’ His disciples, weary of the continual 
repetition, asked why he always said this: his 
answer was, ‘Quia preeceptum Domini est, et, si 
solum fiat, sufficit’ (Jer. Comm. im Gal. vi. 10). 
The last chapter of the Gospel did not prevent the 
growth of a legend that the apostle was not really 
dead, but only asleep. And it was confidently 
affirmed that the ground where he lay rose and 
fell with his breathing,-and that the dust was 
moved by his breath. St. Augustine mentions this 
(Tract. mm Joh. cxxiv. 2), but does not altogether 
accept it (‘ Viderint . . . qui locum sciunt, utrum 
hoe ibi faciat vel patiatur terra, quod dicitur : 
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quia et revera non a levibus hominibus id audi- 
vimus’*), : 

These are the fragmentary materials out of which 
is built the idea of the beloved apostle prevalent 
throughout the Church. They form a consistent 
picture, of a character that is vehement and 
tenacious, but has been moulded in its later days 
by the spirit of love. The story of the journey 
after the robber is quite consistent with that of 
the refusal to be under the same roof with 
Cerinthus the heretic. And both are parallel 
to scenes in the Gospels and Acts ascribed to St. 
John. 

(ad) The difficulties that have been raised about 
the whole question of St. John’s sojourn at Ephesus 
do not arise from any inconsistency in the story 
itself, but from considerations of a different order 
altogether. They are part of the whole question 
of the authorship-of the writings ascribed to St. 
John. Ifthe authorities upon which the Ephesian 
tradition depends are accepted as trustworthy, it 
will be difficult to explain why and how the account 
of the origin of the Gospel which seems to have 
been part of the Ephesian tradition can be set 
aside. It is not part of our subject to consider 
the question of the authorship of the Gospel, 
further than is necessary in order to estimate the 
eyidence for the tradition, but the points now to 
be raised would be scarcely intelligible apart from 
this explanation. See, further, next article. 

The real point at issue is comparatively small. 
Irenzeus, who became bishop of Lyons in South 
Gaul after the persecution of A.D. 177, writes a 
letter to Florinus, a presbyter of the church of 
Rome who has fallen into heresy. A fragment of 
this letter is preserved by Eusebius (HE V. xx.). 
In it Irenzeus appeals to Florinus to contrast the 
doctrines he has accepted with those which he 
once learnt at the feet of Polycarp, who himself 
claimed to be the pupilof the Apostle John. Irenzus 
refers to a former time when he, as a boy (ais éru 
gv), saw Florinus, then in distinguished position 
at court (Aaumrpas mpdrrovra év Ty Bacwdukn avdn), 
with Polycarp. Now Polycarp was martyred, at 
the age of eighty-six (Mart. Polyc. § 8), on Feb. 
23, 155.t Thus he must have been born (unless 
the phrase in Mart. Polyc. refers to his conversion 
and not his birth) in 4.p. 69. If St. John really 
lived till the time of Trajan, i.e. till about a.p. 
100, there is no reason why Polycarp should not 
have known him. 

This tradition has been assailed on various 
grounds. It has been asserted that there is no 
real indication of Johannine influence in the 
writers who date from Ephesus and its neighbour- 
hood ; more especially that Ignatius when writing 
to the Ephesians in the year 115 makes no allusion 
to St. John’s presence there, though he does mention 
St. Paul (Ign. Eph. ch. xii.), and shows signs of the 
influence of the letter ‘to the Ephesians.’ This 
argument is used by Keim (Jesus of Nazara, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 211 if), but its value is greatly 
impaired by the authority of subsequent critics. 
The researches of Paul Ewald (Das Hauptproblem 
der Evangelienfrage), of H. Wendt (Lehre Jesu), 
and especially of von der Goltz (‘Ignatius von 
Antiochien,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, xii. 3), 
tend to show the presence in the region required, 


* The tradition which has so profoundly influenced art, that 
St. John drank poison without being affected by it, occurs in 
Isidore of Seville, De ortu et obitu Sanctorum, ch. Ixxii. ; and in 
Acta Johannis, c. 9, ed. Bousset, 1898. It is also alluded to in 
the Soliloquies, falsely ascribed to Augustine, ch. xxii. The pre- 
sent writer has failed to trace the origin of the tradition, if it bea 
tradition, which Browning has followedin A Death in the Desert. 

+ This seems to be the most likely date: an alternative is 
Feb. 22, 156. See Lightfoot, Ignatius and Polycarp, i. pp. 
626-722 ; O. H. Turner, ‘On the day and year of St. Polycarp’s 
Martyrdom,’ in Studia Biblica, Oxford, vol. ii. pp. 105-155; and 
Harnack, Chronologie, Bd. i. pp. 334-350, and reff. 


and in the Ignatian Epistles in particular, of that 


type of teaching which is associated with St. John’s 
name. This line of argument may therefore be 
left out of account. ‘ 

Another and much more impressive method of 
criticism is that pursued by Harnack in his 
Chronologie der Altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Eusebius, Bd. i. pp. 320-340, 656-680. It will 
have been noticed already that the hinge of the 
whole case is the relation of Irenzeus and Polycarp. 
If it seemed likely that this relation was less close 
than is generally supposed, no doubt the evidence 
of Polycarp to the presence of St. John in Ephesus 
might be seriously weakened. This is the central 
point of Harnack’s argument. He lays emphasis 
on the youth of Irenzeus (ats ére Gy), and the casual 
character of his relation with Polycarp. There is 
no evidence, he maintains, that Irenzeus was In any 
strict sense a pupil of Polycarp; he merely heard 
him preach, like any other member of his congrega- 
tion. It is, therefore, not improbable that he 
confused the Apostle John with the John quoted 
by Polycarp, this other John being really the Pres- 
byter John—a person whose existence is affirmed 
by Papias. To this Presbyter John, Harnack 
assigns the Fourth Gospel. It is difficult to avoid 
the conviction that Harnack is greatly minimizing 
the significance of the passage from the letter of 
Irenzeus to Florinus. It is true that we do not 
know exactly the age of Irenzus at the beginning 
of his episcopate, and that the year of his birth 
cannot be fixed within very narrow limits. It is 
true that we cannot be certain of the date of the 
scene év 77 xérw’Acla to which Irenzeus refers. It 
is true that ais ér: dy suggests that Ireneus refers 
to a time when he was from 12-17 or 18 years old.* 
But (1) the tone of the letter, especially the refer- 
ence to the psychology of memory, seems to imply 
an advanced age; it isusually between 60 and 70 
or later that the memory begins to fail for more 
recent events; and (2) Harnack greatly under- 
rates the fulness of the knowledge which Irenzus 
claims. If it be true that the words do not imply 
any direct and personal relation with Polycarp, 
they do seem to imply a careful and continuous 
observation of Polycarp’s habits both in act and 
word. + Indeed it is dificult to know what words 
would convey an account of a continued and care- 
fully treasured experience, if these do not. And 
it is hardly conceivable that an experience such as 
is described should have passed, and yet that 
Treneus, with all his keenness of observation, 
should have failed to discover whether Polycarp 
was talking of John the Apostle or not. Again, 
the Twelve were a perfectly recognizable and dis- 
tinct body from a very early time in the Church, 
and Polycarp’s discourses must have been more 
than usually confused if they left his intelligent 
hearers uncertain on a fundamental point such as 
this. It is an even more extravagant hypothesis 
that Polycarp himself was confused. People will 
always estimate such a question as this somewhat 
differently, so that it will be impossible to claim 
that the significance of Irenzeus’ words is certain 
beyond all possibility of discussion. At the same 
time, the interpretation here given seems the most 


* Though Lightfoot, Zgn. and Polyc.1 vol. i. p. 432, quotes 

passages showing the extreme looseness with which such words 
as ros Were used. 
_ t Madey yap re ore Sieevnuovebw ray Eveeyyos yivopetvav’ ak yea 
iz maidoyv mobhoes cuvettovra +H box tvouvras courq Bors we 
Sivoa Boe elaeiv zoe) roy rorov tv & reeleComesvos dichéyero 6 pecextepios 
Lortaupros, xol rhs spoddous aired xal ras eloddous zal Tov xorper- 
xTnpe TOU Biov xa) Tiy TOU octuceros EidLoev xo) Ties Diaerteus ss Exestizo 
pos +0 sArbos zo) Thy merce Lace vvov TrVAVATTPOPYY WS Kany YEAAE Ha} 
THY Mere, TAY howady Fay wpeexoray rov Kipioy zee) ws carsuevnecveve TODS 
Aayaus cebraiv zoel wep) rod xvpiov rive hy o& meep’ insivay canoes, nocd 
TEpl ray Suveuéav adrod nul wéph ris Didacxurles ws sup Tov 
adromriiy 74s fans rot Aoyovu wapeirngas 6 Tlordizupros darnyyears 
TUVTA TUULGWVH THs ypuePois. 
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natural, and it would require very considerable 
positive evidence to overthrow it. 

Such evidence is not forthcoming. The two 
fragments which bear on the question are less 
convincing than the passage from Irenzeus, but 
their natural meaning is consistent with the above 
interpretation of Irenzeus. Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, writing to Victor of Rome about A.D. 
180, mentions various distinguished persons in 
the early history of the Church who are buried 
in Asia Minor. Amongst these he names the 
Apostle Philip, John the Apostle, and Polycarp. 
He is a person of importance, a bishop himself, 
belonging to a family which has given 7 bishops 
to the church, and he describes himself (probably) 
as 65 years old (éijxovra révre Ern Yeyouus év Kuply). 
This would bring his birth to the year A.D. 115. 
He describes the work of the apostle at Ephesus 
in the words éyev76n iepeds 7d méradov redopnkds. 
If the evidence of Irenzeus is invalid, doubtless the 
probability is increased that Polycrates has made 
a similar confusion, and has mistaken John the 
Presbyter for John the Apostle. If, however, 
Irenzus may be trusted in his account of Poly- 
carp’s teaching, then Polycrates becomes an in- 
dependent witness to the state of things described 
by Polycarp, and a witness of some importance. 
He bears testimony to the existence of this tradition 
in the ecclesiastical circles at Ephesus, and he had 
probably extremely good opportunities of knowing 
what these were.* 

Lastly, we come to Papias. It is to a fragment 
of this author that we owe our knowledge of the 
existence of the Presbyter John. In a passage 
from the Prologue to his lost work, Eapositions of 
the Oracles of the Lord, which Eusebius quotes 
(HE Wl. xxxix.), Papias explains his method. 
He has not paid attention to those who have much 
to say (Trois 74 zo\\d éyovow), but to those who 
teach the truth. He has collected and examined 
the sayings of those who followed the elders (e/ ov 
kal mapakoNouvenKkws Tis Tots mpecBurépots) : endeayour- 
ing to ascertain ‘what Andrew, or Peter said, or 
what Philip, or Thomas or James; or what John 
or Matthew or any of the disciples of the Lord: 
and what Aristion and the Presbyter John the 
disciples of the Lord say.’ Papias is not so good 
a witness as the others. Eusebius describes him 
as ouixpds Tov vodv, and he certainly seems to have 
made statements on the authority of John and the 
elders which are in themselves ridiculous, and can 
never have come from any one who knew the 
Lord. The passage mentioned above does not 
prove that Papias was a disciple of the Apostle 
John; and Papias shows himself capable of serious 
confusion in regard to St. John’s doctrine. But, in 
the light of the passage in the letter to Florinus, 
Papias’ statement that he endeavoured to ascertain 
in Asia Minor what John and other apostles had 

* The authority of Polycrates has been assailed on another 
ground. It is said that, when he speaks of Philip the Apostle as 
being at Hierapolis, he has confused him with Philip the Evan- 
gelist; hence that he might easily have confused John the 
Apostle with John the Presbyter. The question turns on the allu- 
sion to Philip’s daughters. Luke (Ac 215-9) says definitely that 
Philip the Evangelist, ‘one of the seven,’ had four daughters 
azapbéives rpognreiouces. Polycrates affirms that Philip the Apostle 
had three daughters, two of whom grew old as virgins, and 
the other ¢y &yiw rvsiuars rorsteven%uivn died and was buried at 
Ephesus. Olem. Alex. (Eus. H# iii. 30) quotes Philip as one of 
the apostles who did not forbid marriage, as he ras Ouyarépas 
avdpeciy tédaxev, Papias (Eus. HH 11. xxxix.) speaks of Philip 
the Apostle among hisauthorities. The Dialogue between Caius 
and Proclus (Eus. HE iii. 31) represents Philip Evang. with 
four daughters—as having lived at Hierapolis. The authority of 
the Dialogue is by some adduced to prove the confusion in 
Polycrates’ letter. This seems unnecessary. The Dialogue is 
later in time, and remote in its origin (Italy as against Ephesus), 
and is manifestly under the influence of the Acts. The state- 
ment of Polycrates is precise, and not identical with that in the 
Acts. We know there were two Philips, and it is not impossible 
that one had three daughters, and the other four. Cf. Light- 
foot, Colossians, pp. 45, 46. 


taught, may at least stand as an additional ground 
for believing that St. John had dwelt at Ephesus. 

We are, fortunately, not concerned with the 
further and more complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but only with 
the residence of St. John at Ephesus. The evidence 
alleged is fragmentary. Even with the addition of 
the Muratorian Fragment, which confirms what has 
been already produced, it is less than we could wish. 
But in a case like this the important point is not 
so much the extent as the character of the evidence 
that is to hand. And it is to be noticed that all 
the three authors we have named are men who 
would have had the best opportunities of knowing 
about this matter. We have only fragments of 
their works, but they were not fragmentary. They 
cover a century between them—a century of 
vigorous and active Christian life; and they all 
of them held office in their several churches. We 
have not pressed the evidence of the Muratorian 
Fragment, because of the uncertainty of its origin, 
and the comparative lack of a true context in 
which to place it. But these difficulties do not 
attach to the evidence of Ireneus, Polycrates, and 
Papias. Their relation to the age in which they 
lived can be denied only at the expense of the 
surrender of the largest portion of 2nd cent. 
history.* 

Il. THe THEOLOGY oF St. JOHN. 

A. THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLES.—In the writ- 
ings ascribed to St. John there is more of a com- 
plete and reasoned theology than is to be found in 
any of the other NT writers. It is therefore a 
comparatively simple task to indicate the lines of 
the author’s theological thought. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered that in the Gospel the 
theological positions are placed in close relation 
with the history. So that, in some sense, a 
historical evolution is traceable in the doctrine 
described. The prologue to the Gospel (118) may 
be regarded as summing up the doctrine of the 
book; and, in like manner, many of the state- 
ments in the Epistles are of the nature of in- 
ferential doctrinal affirmations. It seems best, 
therefore, to describe as shortly as possible the 
progress in doctrine in relation to the history, and 
then to discuss the conclusions which result. 

(1) The Gospel professes to be a selection of 
anecdotes, out of a large number not recorded, de- 
seribing the signs which Jesus did before His 
disciples. By signs are meant acts which convey 
a certain teaching, indicate a particular truth or 
reality. These particular signs are recorded in 
order to produce a particular belief—‘ that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God’ 
(208-81), The main part of the Gospel describes 
the growth of this idea in the minds of the 
apostles, and, at the same time, the growth of 
hostility on the part of the Jews. The mode in 
which the conviction is brought home to the minds 
of Christ’s followers is called witness (uaprupia), 
and is characterized in various ways. The first 
stage in the process is the witness of John the 


*It is not quite clear what is meant by Polycrates’ phrase 
tyeviOy iepeds +0 rérarov xsgopyxis. Léruaoyis the word used for the 
high-priestly mitre ; and therefore the adoption of it by St. John 
must have meant either that he claimed that the old exclusive 
high priesthood was at an end, or, more probably, that he 
asserted its fulfilment in the Christian priesthood. Delff 
(Gesch. der Rabbi Jesus v. Nazareth, p. 71) asserts that the 
phrase means that St. John was of the family of the high priest, 
and had actually performed high-priestly functions in Jerusalem, 
wearing the mitre for the purpose. This interpretation of the 
words of Polycrates is only part of a complicated theory as to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel with which we have nothing 
todo. But it should be observed (1) that this is not the natural 
interpretation of the passage; (2) that it assumes a degree of 
ignorance and confusion on the part of Polycrates which is 
unjustifiable. St. James is also said to have worn the zérahoy 
(Epiph. Heer. Ixxiii. c. 14, where he follows the language of 
Hegesippus closely; but this particular statement is absent 
from the passage of Hegesippus quoted in Eus. H# 1. xxiii.). 
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Baptist. He first denies to the deputation of 
priests and Levites that he is the Christ, and then 
points definitely to Jesus as the Lamb of God, the 
person on whom the Spirit descended and abode. 
In consequence of the repetition of this witness on 
the following day, two of the disciples of John— 
Andrew and, probably, John himself—are detached 
from the Baptist and follow Jesus. The result of 
a day’s colloquy is that Andrew announces to his 
brother Simon, We have found the Messiah. In 
like manner Nathanael is attracted by the same 
promise, though he seems to have had a stronger 
and loftier view of the personality of the Messiah 
than we usually find (1%). The newly-won dis- 
ciples begin, therefore, with a conviction that 
Jesus is Messiah. The ‘sign’ at Cana of Galilee 
gives them new thoughts. John had done no 
sign (10%), but in this scene at Cana the dis- 
ciples perceived what St. John, in the reflective 
language of his later life, calls the manifestation 
of the glory of Christ (24). This phrase seems to 
mean the specially Divine powers and character- 
istics which the Lord displayed upon earth; and 
therefore the importance of the passage consists in 
this, that St. John marks the occasion when the 
previous belief in the Messiahship of Jesus began 
to be affected by a deeper notion of His Divine 
nature. Looking back upon it in later life, he sees 
that at that moment the thought that He was 
Divine was dawning in them. 

This event at Cana is also described (2") as the 
‘beginning of signs.’ It is the opening incident of 
a particular line of witness—the witness of the 
works (cf. 5°° 1038 15%), This is continued at Jeru- 
salem at the Passover, and produces a number of 
adherents (27%). And here, again, St. John notices 
an impression created by Jesus upon His apostles: 
they found that He exercised considerable reserve 
in His treatment of those who professed belief, in 
virtue of an insight into them which he pos- 
sessed.* After this we come to the account of the 
Ministry and Preaching of our Lord. As in the 
Synoptic Gospels, He begins by preaching (to 
Nicodemus) the Kingdom of God, with this differ- 
ence, that He declares the necessity of new birth 
as the condition of entry. It is after the record 
of this preaching that the witness of John is 
finally completed and closed, in words which imply 
that his preparatory mission is over (3°). It is 
noticeable that in this passage Nicodemus is 
attracted to the new prophet by signs (37), and 
that the Lord, when He is challenged to explain 
the new birth, refers to the witness of an experi- 
ence already growing up around Him (8 otdayev 
Naroduev, kal d éwpdkauev aprupoduev, 31). In like 
manner the conversation with the woman at 
Sychar leads to the unequivocal declaration of 
Messiahship on the part of the Lord (42), and an 
affirmation of the greatest importance as to the 
nature of God (474, see below, p. 689). The im- 
pression created by these two scenes on the minds 
of the apostles is not marked in the same way as 
before (24 and”), But it is obvious that their view 
of His character is changing and developing 
rapidly. They have as yet no precise and clear 
view as to His nature, but they are careful as to 
commenting on, or asking questions about, what 
He does. This is expressed in a marked way 
when the apostles return and find Him talking 
with a woman. They are surprised, but no one 
said, ‘What seekest thou, or Why talkest thou 
with her?’ (4*”). So again, when He says, ‘I have 
meat to eat which ye know not,’ they do not ask 
Him what He means, but talk among themselves 


*The phrase used, 3:2 7d abroy qivdoxey xévres, does not 
necessarily imply supernatural knowledge ; but it records the 
strong impression which the Master’s way of dealing with men 
had made upon His disciples. 
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(4%), A feeling of reserve and reverence is grow- 
ing up, which completely prevents all curious 
questions. Their conception is developing as their 
experience widens. : : ae 

We now come to the period at which hostility, 
continually increasing in fierceness, is caused by 
the acts and words of the Lord. The first scene 
is at an unnamed feast at Jerusalem, probably 
occurring some time before the second Passover ot 
our Lord’s ministry. The controversy arises over 
the law of the Sabbath. A man who had been 
crippled with a disease for 38 years is cured, and 
told by our Lord to take up the bed on which he 
is lying, and carry it away. This was, of course, 
a breach of the Sabbath law, and it seems, from 
the expression used (5° rafra émoler ev caPBdryw), 
to have been somewhat typical of our Lord’s 
action. In answer to the Jews, the Lord develops 
at length the relation between Himself and the 
Father; His answer, in fact, amounts to a claim 
to stand in the same supreme position as the 
Father in regard to the law in question. ‘My 
Father worketh up till now, and I work’ (5"). 

The discourse which follows is of great import- 
ance for our present purpose. In it the Lord, 
speaking first of Himself under the title of ‘the 
Son,’ aftirms the absolute and indissoluble unity of 
the will of the Father and the Son. The Son 
certainly has derived Being; but the Father has 
given Him to have life in Himself (5%); in what 
He does He fulfils the Father’s commission, which 
includes the power of giving life even to the dead, 
and the prerogative of judgment (5°) 26-27), This 
unity of action is based on love (5”), and carries 
with it the right on the part of the Son to honour 
co-ordinate with that of the Father (5%). It is 
obvious that this claim, if substantiated, com- 
pletely meets the charge of independent and self- 
willed defiance of a law {imposed by the Father. 
In 5*° the Lord identifies Himself with the Son, 
and proceeds to deal with the question of evidence. 
Here He uses the idea characteristic of this Gospel 
—witness. This teaching, He says, is not a bare 
assertion of His own; He has evidence, con- 
sentient witness to establish it (5%°), besides the 
inner certainty of His own knowledge. There is 
first the witness of John (5%) temporary and 
limited, but bearing on the truth. Secondly, 
there is the witness of the works, done in pursu- 
ance of the Father’s commission (5%). Thirdly, 
there is the witness of the Father (5°’, see below, 
p. 686), and, lastly, the witness of the Scriptures. 
From them will come the really damning charges 
against the Jews; they have disbelieved the 
writings of Moses, how can they believe Christ’s 
words ? (5%. 46. 47), 

St. John does not chronicle the effect of this 
discourse, either upon the Jews or upon the 
apostles, important as it obviously is. The next 
scene does lead to a decisive and significant result. 
Here, again, it is important to recall the circum- 
stances under which the scene took place. .It 
occurred immediately after the miracle of* the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand. The persons thus 
fed seem to have been a body of Galilean pilgrims 
going up to, or returning from, the Passover (cf. 
6*). The résult of the miracle is that the pilgrims 
conceive the plan of seizing Jesus and making 
Him a king; that is, they see in Him the fulfil- 
ment of their very uninstructed Messianic hopes. 
The following day the fact emerges in a dialogue 
with the Lord that they have compared His act with 
that of Moses, who fed the people in the wilder- 
ness, and that their allegiance will depend on 
Christ’s rivalling this (6%). From this point the 
discourse takes its start. With increasing clear- 
ness our Lord points to Himself as the fulfilment 
of the acted prophecy of Moses. The Jews (who 
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appear at v.*°) protest against the claim implied in 
this; but this protest only leads the Lord to the 
still more startling assertions, that life in any true 
sense depends upon connexion with Himself, and 
that this connexion is established by eating His 
Flesh and drinking His Blood. And He ends by 
definitely connecting this with the type of the 
manna in the wilderness (6°, cf. 6%). The result 
of this discourse was to separate the Twelve 
sharply from other followers: these are puzzled, 
and walk no more with Him; the apostles, by the 
mouth of St. Peter, confess Him as the Holy One 
of God (6%). 

After this scene, the development of the hostility 
is comparatively rapid ; there are practically only 
three more occasions described. The first occurs 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. In his account: of 
this feast St. John has shown us a perfect turmoil 
of conflicting ideas and surmises as to the new 
prophet, with a background of firm hostility on 
the part of the ruling class among the oes 
With the various problems and difficulties which 
were raised by the various parties, we have 
nothing to do; the decisive utterance from which 
the discourse or dialogue follows is the phrase, ‘I 
am the Light of the world’ (8). The subsequent 
passage is of great difficulty. Emphasis is laid 
again upon the witness of the Father (8: 1°) and 
the coincidence of the works with the will and 
commission of the Father (878-9); and the result 
was that many believed on Him (8%). But an 
attempt made by the Lord to offer true freedom to 
those who had believed Him, rouses their national 
feelings, so that when Christ, after an agitated 
argument, makes a claim which they understand 
as coequality with God, they take up stones to 
cast at Him as a blasphemer.* In the second of 
the sceues in question, at the feast of Dedication 
(reading éyévero rére in 10”), a similar discussion is 
presented to us arising out of a miracle performed 
upon a Sabbath-day, and involving by its method 
a breach of the law. The Jews definitely challenge 
Jesus with the question of His nature (10%). He 
refuses to answer directly, but refers again to the 
works (10%) and to the Father’s will, ending with 
the strongest assertion yet made of His union 
with the Father, éy kal 6 mari ev éouev (10°). In 
consequence of this He has to withdraw from 
Jerusalem ; but St. John notes that many believed, 
seeing how He fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Baptist (10%). The last scene is that of the 
raising of Lazarus and its immediate consequences. 
A miracle such as this could not have failed to 
produce an effect; and St. John notes that it is 
the decisive event which leads the authorities to 
determine on the death of Jesus, and produces the 
enthusiasm among the crowds which is expressed 
in the Triumphal Entry (cf. 114: #8 1217-19), At the 
end of ch. 12 St. John solemnly sums up the result 
of the mission of Christ; the evidence of signs 
had largely failed (12*”); there were many even of 
the rulers who really believed, but did not dare to 
express it (12%), and in all this St. John sees the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, when ‘he saw 
his glory (7.e. of Jesus), and spake concerning him.’ 

In the part of the Gospel which we have now 
briefly considered, the author explains the series 
of events through which his convictions developed. 
We have therefore before us the idea of one who 
fulfilled the national expectation of a Messiah, 
but who, at the same time, identified Himself 
with the typology of the OT, spoke mysteriously 
of a deeper union with the Father, and who repre- 
sented union with Himself as the one necessary 
means of satisfying human needs. These two 
latter points are developed at great length in the 


*It ig assumed that the Pericope Aduiltere is out of place in 
this chapter. 
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Last Discourses (cf. 14! #1174 14-7 15! ete.), But 
the Discourses are delivered under a sense of 
immediate departure, and therefore. they develop, 
in language mysterious at the time but explained 
later by events, the close union of the Father and 
the Son, the future work of the Paraclete, and the 
new commandment to the followers of Jesus, 
The questions of the apostles recorded from time 
to time in the course of these chapters show that 
they only partially understood then what was said 
to them. But the teaching is continuous with 
what had gone before, and could only have con- 
firmed the opinions already held by the apostles. 
We shall consider it more in detail further on. 

One last sign is noted by St. John in the account 
of the Crucifixion—the effusion of blood and 
water, and the bearing of prophecy on the scene. 
This is mentioned with great emphasis, and the 
presence of the author as eye-witness is deliber- 
ately asserted (19*°). There then follows an account 
of the intercourse of the Risen Lord with various 
of His followers, and we then return to the passage 
mentioned before, in which St. John declares the 
purpose of his Gospel (20°: 31), 

It will be seen that the result attained by St. 
John is an evolution that starts from the idea of 
the Messiah, and rises through the witness of 
signs and the teaching of Discourses to a lofty and 
profound notion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God. Itis this which is the fundamental idea of 
all St. John’s theology, and it has been necessary, 
therefore, to put it first. 

(2) It is obvious, however, that such a view 
could not be maintained without involving serious 
consequences upon the idea of God: or, to put the 
same thing in somewhat different language, the 
development in the notion of Jesus, from that of 
Messiah to that of the Son of God, will be found to 
rest upon theological presuppositions. These are 
revealed in the Discourses of the Lord, and in part 
drawn out by the author in the Gospel and 
Epistles. We have passed them by so far in order 
to display the historic movement of St. John’s 
thought ; but we must now turn to them. 

The first passage which calls for consideration 
is, of course, the Prologue. This contains, in 
summary, St. John’s theology of the Incarnation. 
It begins by describing the Person involved—the 
Word; and of Him it asserts eternal pre-existence, 
eternal communion with God, and finally Divinity 
itself. The author then proceeds to give an 
account of the various functions of the Word of 
God.* The Word of God is the instrument of 


* It is impossible to discuss at length the origin and associa- 
tions of this much disputed expression—the Word of God (see 
art. Logos). It must suffice here to say that there seems to be 
a great difficulty in connecting it, as would at first sight 
appear natural, with Greek philosophic thought. It is true 
that the word Aéyss in its earlier usage contained ideas which 
might have developed into such a conception as this of St. 
John. But in the history of Greek thought the development of 
the meaning of the word was governed by the particular 
interest of Greek philosophy. The idea of language or speech 
is complex. Speech conveys information (1) as to the mind of 
the speaker, (2) as to the subject spoken about. In the former 
case the uttered word appears as the representative of the 
person or character or act of the speaker ; its reference to 
fact may be of merely secondary importance. In the other case 
the word has a sort of substantive existence. It does not 
matter who uses it ; the important thing is what it means. The 
more this aspect of the relation is emphasized the more the 
idea of a word tends towards that of abstract scientific defini- 
tion—it is a form conveying truth. Its ideal is to correspond 
as nearly as may be with the reality it describes. The Greeks 
found the ideal correspondence between thought and thing in 
universality ; and therefore, concurrently with the develop- 
ment in philosophic thought, the word Aéye; took on more and 
more the associations of universality, and lost more and more 
those of the individual thing or person. With the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, the Word of God meant always God speaking 
or doing certain things ; the Word was the emissary and repre- 
sentative of God. A doctrine of Incarnation in the Johannine 
sense is possible on the one line of thought, and impossible on 
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Creation (rdyra 6v abrod éyévero, not bm’ av’rov). The 
gift of life, expressed in a living world, was the 
object, or, if we may so say, the ruling principle of 
the action of God through the Word, and life was 
to have been a sign or suggestion to man of the 
presence of the Word—to have been the light of 
men. But, owing to the intrusion of the darkness, 
the light now shines in a hostile atmosphere, 
without, however, being overcome by it. This 
doctrine lies closely in connexion with that of the 
Old Testament. ‘The Pentateuch (Gn 1) and the 
Psalter (Ps 33°) both ascribe creation to the word 
of God; they use the metaphor of speech to de- 
scribe the act of God in it. And throughout the 
OT the presence and effect of evil is continually 
asserted. But St. John makes a considerable and 
important addition to the doctrine of the OT when 
he unequivocally asserts the Divinity of the Word. 
In the OT the idea of language was a metaphor 
used to describe an act ; itis said that in Rabbinical 
thought the Word of God was beginning to take 
on a quasi-personal character; with St. John the 
Word by which the world was brought into being 
was a person, separate enough from God (6 @eés, 
i.e.), to be in communion with God, but yet 
essentially Divine in nature. 

We next learn St. John’s conception of that 
Revelation of the Word which he himself had 
experienced. It was heralded by John the Baptist, 
who was sent from God to witness concerning it. 
The light was already in the world, and had 
already a place of its own in the world, but the 
world rejected its appeal. New birth—birth of 
God—was given to those who received the light 
when it came—a birth that broke through and 
destroyed the old physical succession (11%). 
Having thus described the Person of the Word, 
and the effect of His mission, St. John proceeds to 
describe the mode of His manifestation. ‘The 
Word,’ he says, ‘became flesh, and dwelt asina 
tent among us, full of grace and truth.’ As thus 
Incarnate, the Word manifested His Divine glory. 
In regard to this, St John uses a remarkable 
phrase. He says it was ‘glory as of an only- 
begotten from a Father,’ 7.¢. it was identical in 
nature, but different, if the phrase may be allowed, 
in individuality from that of the Father. It was 
representative in the fullest sense, not merely an 
irradiation from without ; it was Divine glory, but 
the glory of an only-begotten son. For the evi- 
dence of this, St. John refers to the witness of 
John the Baptist (1°), and more particularly to 
the experience of himself and of the Church. 
‘We beheld his glory,’ he says (114); and again 
‘of his fulness,’ the grace and truth which came 
with Him, ‘have all we received’ in continually 
increasing proportions, ae in place of grace 
(16), Then St. John explains summarily the full 
height of this Revelation. It superseded the 
Mosaic law, which was partial and external, b 
means of this gift of grace and complete truth (12”). 
It did not give us the vision of God: it meant that 
one who was God and only-begotten, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, had come among men and 
declared the truth.* 

We have already seen in brief outline the process 
of historical observation through which St. John 
obtained his view of our Lord’s nature. The Pro- 
logue shows us the same ideas formulated and in 
some degree systematized. The central point is 
still the Sonship,—Christ is Son of Godin a unique 
sense,—but the mission of the Son is clearly defined 
in velation to other things. He is the Word of 
God: Eternal and Divine: He is the Instrument of 
Creation: the source of the knowledge of God 

*This interpretation depends, of course, on the reading 


Movoysvys @ecs. For further information on this head, see 
Hort’s Two Dissertations. 


which men should acquire by life and nature. 
His coming has superseded all previous revelation. 
In its earlier stages, as in the case of John, revela- 
tion was for witness of a light yet to come. The 
revelation of the Word was the manifestation of 
that Light. It was complete where the law, the 
highest expression of the old order, was partial : 
it gave final certainty about God on the authority 
of God only-begotten. 

(3) The Epistles show how fundamental a doc- 
trine this was in St. John’s theology. He asserts 
in the most emphatic way (1 Jn 1**) his own 
experience in the matter ; how the life—the eternal 
life—which was continually (#v) with the Father, 
was manifested in time (éfavepéén) to us; we saw 
and heard and touched beyond possibility of error. 
To deny the Father and the Son is the sign of 
antichrist (1 Jn 2%); it is a departure from the 
original message (1 Jn 2%). Itis the test of spirits: 
‘Every spirit which confesses Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God, and every spirit which confesses 
not Jesus, is not of God, and this is that spirit of 
antichrist, of which ye have heard that it cometh, 
and now it is already in the world’ (4% ®; cf. 5+ &® 1). 
In the Second Epistle St. John forbids his readers 
even to receive into their house and salute one who 
makes denial of this final truth (2Jn7). There 
is therefore no hesitation in his mind as to the 
truth or the necessity of this doctrine: it is the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity and the test 
of true membership of the Church. 

(4) It is in regard to this subject that the 
theology of St. John is most systematic. We 
must now pass on to the consideration of some 
other points less fully systematized, but no less 
decisive in their character. And first we must 
call attention to the Theology of the Father and 
the Son. It is contained, for the most part, in 
incidental references in the Discourses of the Lord. 
The Father is supreme, and is the source of the 
Being and all the action of the Son (5'*-* etc.). 
He has sent the Son into the world (3"), and given 
Him commission to perform certain works there 
(56 826 1082-87 1481 151 174). The relation between 
the Father and the Son is variously described. It 
is a profound and complete unity: ‘I and the 
Father are one’ (é écuev) (10° 174-21), But this 
unity does not destroy the distinction between the 
Father and the Son. The Father loves the Son 
(519 15%), and the Son loves the Father (14*!); the 
Father knows the Son, and is known by Him (10%; 
cf. 8°), Before the world was, the Son enjoyed 
‘glory with the Father,’ to which He returns (17°). 
The Father abides (éver) in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father (8: 29 141-1) ; so that it is said ‘the 
Father abiding in me doeth his works’ (14). All 
that belongs to the Son belongs also to the Father, 
‘and thine are mine’ (17): yet ‘the Father is 
greater than I’ (14). Hence the representation of 
the Father by the Soniscomplete: «He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’ (149, cf. 8”). So that honour 
given to the Son is given to the Father (5”-%), and 
those who reject the Son reject also the Father 
(8! 15°74; cf. 1 Jn 27-24), This fulness of union 
and intercgurse throws some light upon the obscure 
subject of the witness of the Father. In 5%! the 
Lord disclaims bearing witness concerning Himself, 
but refers instead to the witness of John, and then 
5*7 to the witness of the Father. In ch. 8, in answer 
to the Jews, He says, ‘If I do bear witness of 
myself, my witness is true, because I know whence 
I came and whither I go’ (8), and then again (818) 
refers to the witness of the Father. In 352% 
(probably a reflective passage by the evangelist 
and not part of a discourse) we read, ‘He that 
receiveth his (i.e. the Son’s) witness hath set to his 
seal that God is true’ (éo¢pdyicev dre 6 cds. dAnOis 
éortvy); and in 1 Jn 5” St. John says again, ‘He 
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that believeth on the Son hath the witness in 
himself; he that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar, because he has not believed in the 
witness which God has witnessed concerning his 
Son.’ Thus the most obvious sign of failure to 
receive the witness of the Father is to misunder- 
stand the promises of God, and the indications of 
His purpose, which Christ fulfils. The witness of 
the Father is closely allied to the witness of 
Scripture, but is not quite the same. It seems to 
consist in that inner perception of the purpose 
of God resting on the love of God (5%), which 
carries conviction in the presence of the life and 
works of Christ; the Jews fail ‘because ye have 
not his word abiding in you’ (5%) ; without this, 
they search the Scriptures, and so fail to receive 
their witness also. The Son appeals to this wit- 
ness against the charge of self-seeking or self- 
advertisement; and the certainty of His know- 
ledge of His own nature, and of His mission 
(‘whence I come and whither I go’) justifies His 
witness to Himself. 

(5) The next point for consideration, starting 
with the above-described theology of God and the 
Incarnation, is the process or scheme of salvation. 
To do this it is necessary to define first St. John’s 
conception of the world, and of the condition 
requiring remedy. The word xécuos means pri- 
marily the created order; so in 1%1° we find that 
the world was created through the Word. Also 
the phrase 6 Blos rod kécuov occurs (1 Jn 3) for 
this world’s goods. From the idea of transitoriness 
(e.g. 1 Jn 2") the word gets a sinister sense; and 
we find it in its most characteristic signification of 
the fallen world, the world in opposition to the 
will of God. In this sense St. John says of it that 
the whole world lies in the evil one (1 Jn 5"). It 
is the embodiment of the principle of hatred to all 
that God requires; by the inherent necessity of 
its nature it hates Christ and His Church (Jn 15!8-?3, 
1 Jn 3%). Christ is alien from it (Jn 8% 17! 18%, 
1 Jn 4°). Its hostility is represented in a ruler, 
6 dpxwy Tod Kdcpov Tovrov (Jn 12°! 14°), who has an 
‘hour’ in which he apparently triumphs. The 
characteristic attitude of the world is sin, which is 
‘lawlessness,’ 7.e. self-will and rebellion (1 Jn 3+ 
57), Those who live in sin are under the wrath of 
God (3**): their life is no true life, their existence 
may be described as death (Jn 8“, 1 Jn 3%). From 
another slightly different point of view the prin- 
ciple of the world’s hostility is called the flesh, and 
it is clearly declared to be impossible to pass by 
natural evolution out of the range of the flesh. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh (Jn 3°), and 
therefore there is no power in the flesh to restore 
or recreate itself; it can only go on reproducing 
itself perpetually. This is the condition of things 
which it is Christ’s mission to redeem. 

The impulse to restore the world comes from the 
Father, and is based on love: ‘God so loved the 
world that he sent his only-begotten Son’ to save 
it (Jn 317; cf. 1 Jn 414). The effect of the 
mission of Christ is variously described ; He comes 
that the world may be saved through His means (Jn 
317; cf. 4%, 1 Jn 4"4) ; thatis the most general phrase. 
He is the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world (Jn 1”, 1 Jn 3°). He comes that He may 
destroy the works of the devil (1Jn3*), But perhaps 
the most frequent expression of the intended result 
is the phrase eternal life (Jn 3%, 1Jn 5"). This 
forms the subject of many of the discourses and 
warnings of the Lord, and it is constantly occurring 
in the First Epistle. Those who believe have 
passed from death into life (1 Jn 34. cf. Jn: 8%); 
eternal life has been promised to mankind by God 
(1 Jn 2%). Christ Himself is identified with it 
(1 Jn 12 54+”), He declares that He has come 
‘that they may have life, and have abundance’ 
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(Jn 10") ; the commandment of the Father is eternal 
life (Jn 12°°), And again, ‘ This is life eternal, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent’ (17°). Thus the life 
which Christ brings consists in union with Christ, 
obedience to the Father’s commandments, and 
knowledge of God. It is nota thing to be attained 
only in the future ; it is actually in the possession 
of those who believe (Jn 6%, 1 Jn 54-8), From 
another point of view this condition is described as 
light. Christ is the light of the world (Jn 8”; cf. 
3° 124°) in contradistinction to the darkness of sin 
(cf. 1 Jn 2°"), (See below, p. 689). 

The means of salvation for the world is only 
through Christ. This is partly implied by the 
general statements of the purpose of God already 
cited, and partly by the series of metaphorical 
phrases used by Christ Himself to describe His 
functions. Thus He is the Bread of Life (6%) ; 
without participation in His Flesh and Blood there is 
no true life at all (6). He isthe true fulfilment of 
the type of the water in the wilderness (787: 88) ; the 
light of the world (8! 12%), He is the Door into 
the true fold, to the exclusion of all others (107 9) ; 
and again, He is the good Shepherd (10414). So, 
at the grave of Lazarus, He proclaims Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life (112) ; in answer to the 
question of Thomas, He declares Himself the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life (14°). Through Him 
alone is man’s access to the Father; in Him all 
truth and all life aresummed up. Once more, He 
is the True Vine, the unity and quickening force 
of all those who believe (15! etc.). Nor are His 
functions restricted to those whom He may be con- 
nected with during His earthly life, or to those who 
belong to the chosen people. His work is universal 
in power and validity (Jn 10! 11° 12%, 1 Jn 2”). 

The idea of God, then, if we may so say, is the 
salvation of the world through His Son, Christ. 
We must now consider what action is necessary to 
achieve this purpose, both on the part of Christ 
and of mankind. We have already spoken of the 
obedience of Christ, and the exact way in which 
He fulfilled the commission of the Father; we 
have now to deal more in detail with the subject. 
(a) The method by which Christ saves the world is 
by the sacrifice of Himself through death. The 
law under which He lived is first suggested by the 
Baptist in his witness: Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world (1% %),* 
Christ Himself asserts the same truth, with greater 
or less distinctness. First to Nicodemus obscurely 
(34), and again more clearly to the Jews after 
the feeding of the 5000. ‘Iam the living Bread 
which came down from heaven . . . and the bread 
which I will give is my Flesh for the life of the 
world’ (6%). Heis ‘the good Shepherd that giveth 
his life for the sheep’ (10":38; cf. 1 Jn 31%); and 
by so doing He shows that He has the uttermost 
love (15%). So deeply is this necessity woven into 
the fabric of things, that the high priest ‘of that 
year,’ speaking more wisely than he knew, prophe- 
sied that He must lay down His life for the people 
(115-5). It is the condition of drawing all men 
to Him (12%). In two places in the First Epistle 
St. John uses the phrase idacuds, or propitiation 
(2? 42°) ; once (1 Jn 1”) St. John speaks of the blood 
of Jesus Christ as cleansing us from all sin. And 
our Lord Himself uses once the peculiar phrase, ‘I 
sanctify myself for their sake’ (Jn Le) 

Thus it is by this process of sacrifice that our 
Lord performs His part in the plan initiated by 
God. (6) We now come to consider the function of 
man—the response required of the world. (1) The 
fundamental law under which the world is ordered 


* The precise reference of this phrase is, no doubt, obscure ; 
but there can be no doubt that the association with the lamb 
was one of sacrifice. 
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here meets us. The world can do nothing for 
itself. He, therefore, that will see and enter the 
kingdom of God must be born again: the old physical 
sequence—of blood, of the will of the flesh, and 
the will of man—must be broken off, and a new 
kinship established (3°, cf. 1%). (2) Further, there 
is required of necessity faith in the Son, and 
acceptance of His mission (Jn 31° 5% 6% “7, 1 Jn 3”). 
This faith is more than mere belief (8*!), which in the 
passage quoted fails to bear criticism. ButSt. John 
supplies no definition of it, or anything approach- 
ing a definition. Itis rather trust in a person than 
belief in the truth of what he says: or rather, this 
kind of belief comes as a result of the trust. It is 
made impossible, as we shall shortly see, by certain 
moral conditions. (3) The new life which the new 
birth begins must be sustained by continual par- 
ticipation in the Life of Christ. This is the burden 
of the strong and startling language in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum (Jn 6°): “Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day.’ And this is 
said in explanation of the phrase, ‘the bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.’ It implies that the faithful must in some 
way, not explained by St. John, enter into and 
share the sacrifice of our Lord. The sacrifice is 
thus not an external transaction: all men must 
have a part in it. 

In face of these demands stands the fact that 
Christ was in large measure rejected. He came to 
His own place, and His own people received Him 
not (Jn 12), This, which might easily become a 
difficulty, is met in two ways. First, St. John 
presents a strong theory of predestination. The 
failure no less than the success falls within the 
sovereignty of the Father. ‘No man can come to 
me, except the Father draw him’ (6"); ‘I mani- 
fested thy name to the men whom thou gavest 
me out of the world’ (17, cf. 10”). The success 
and the failure are even matters of prophetic pre- 
vision (12°7-%°) ; Isaiah saw what would come about, 
‘when he saw his glory, and spake concerning 
him.’ And Christ administers the will of the 
Father in this, asin other respects. ‘Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, and set you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit’ (15!, cf. }). 
Secondly, faith depends upon certain moral con- 
ditions. Those who are evil are, zpso facto, incap- 
able of faith: they shun the light (3! 2), This 
general truth is made plainer in various discourses 
of the Lord’s. The essential moral fault which pre- 
vents faith is self-seeking, aiming at personal dis- 
tinction, seeking glory one from another (54) 44 738), 
The Jews refuse to accept the teaching of Christ, 
because they do not understand the spirit in which 
it is given: If another comes in his own name, him 
ye will receive (5%). They will not do the Father’s 
will, and therefore they blind themselves. ‘If any 
man will to do his will, he shall know concerning 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or I speak of 
myself’ (717-18), And the peril of this position lies 
just in the fact that they are so self-confident. ‘If 

e had been blind, ye would not have had sin: 
ut now ye say, We see; therefore your sin re- 
maineth ’ (947) 

Thus it is that the manifestation of Christ pro- 
duces a twofold effect, corresponding to the varieties 
of moral condition. On the one hand, it produces 
faith, and so eternal life; this is its natural and 
proper result. On the other hand, it produces re- 
jection, which is a declaration of affinity with 
evil—in St. John’s language, judgment (3). ‘This 
is the judgment, that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds were evil.’ As eternal 
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life is not a future state of blessedness, but is the 
correlative of right faith in the Son of Man, so 
judgment is a condition the precise opposite of life. 
It consists in the revelation, in action, of hostility 
to Christ and all that He represents. So Christ 
says (1247 48), ‘If any man hear my words and keep 
them not, 1 do not judge him: for I came not to 
judge the world, but to save the world, He that 
rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him: the word that I spake, that 
will judge him in the last day.’ Thus judgment 
follows the same course of meaning as life. The 
Father has given into the hands of the Son the 
two Divine prerogatives of life and judgment (57 22), 
Yet Christ speaks as if life were the immediate 
consequence of faith, and judgment the conse- 
quence of the refusal to believe (cf. 5% 6%”). At the 
same time, both in the case of life and judgment, 
there is a sort of consummation to be looked for 
at the last day (6% 4 1247-48). In neither case does 
the condition of life or judgment begin after the 
last day ; it is a process which begins here, and is 
defined and completed at the last day. In the same 
way Christ speaks before the Passion of having 
already overcome the world (16%), and St. John in 
his First Epistle uses similar language of the faith 
(44 54-5), although in the same Epistle he warns 
against continuance in sin. So again he speaks of 
the sinlessness of those who are ‘ born of God’ (3°) 
in similar connexions. On the other hand, to con- 
tinue the refusal to accept Christ after the oppor- 
tunity is finally past is ‘ to die in sin’ (Jn 87 ~). 
(6) It remains to consider the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church as we have it in 
these books. The provisions made by the Lord 
for the future are to be found chiefly in the Last 
Discourses. These were uttered after the Last 
Supper and before the arrest. The prominent note 
in them is, of course, one of farewell: and the pro- 
vision for the future is put in language which later 
experience would alone fully explain. First, our 
Lord promises an Advocate (zapdéx\nros) who will 
supply His place on His departure (14'*). There 
are several noticeable points in regard to this 
mission. Christ speaks of it as His own return 
(1418): He promises in relation to it, that the 
Father will come with Himself to those who keep 
His sayings, and ‘we will make our abode with 
him’ (148). The Advocate is spoken of as distinct 
from the Father and the Son, and yet His mission 
is one which reveals the Father and the Son. 
Again, in 14° Christ says, ‘I will ask the Father, 
and he will give you another Advocate, that he 
may be with you for ever—the Spirit of truth.’ In 
14*° a, different phrase is used: ‘The Advocate, the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name’; and once again there is a further difference 
(156, ef. 167-48), “When the Advocate comes, whom 
T will send to you from the Father, the Spirit of 
truth, that proceedeth from the Father.’ Thus 
there is difference of language in regard to the 
Spirit’s mission, and it is difficult to deterniine 
precisely St. John’s idea. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that this is due to the close intercourse and 
union which we have already noticed in regard 
to the Father and the Son. The Spirit, though 
sent like the Son, is one in whom full Divinity 
resides ; His activity is a mission, not the effusion 
of an impersonal influence. The mission of the 
Holy Spirit depends on the departure of Christ 
(167, ef. 78°): the two dispensations are not to be 
synchronous. The nature of the mission of the 


Advocate is gathered from various phrases in these 
chapters. Like the Son, He will not speak from 
Himself (16** +4), but He will speak the things He 
hears. His mission continues that of Christ. ‘He 
will glorify me, because he will take of that which 
ote 


is mine, and will declare it unto you’ (16%) 
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will teach, and recall all the things which Christ 
had said (14%). He will guide into all the truth, 
just because He speaks not of Himself (16). His 
Presence is described as an ‘anointing’ (xploua, 
1 Jn 2”. 27) which protects those who have it from 
error ; and is a sign (1 Jn 3%) of the indwelling of 
Christ in us. Further, He continues the process 
of witness to Christ already mentioned (15%). This 
last point brings us in presence of one of the most 
difficult passages in St. John’s writings, that of the 
Three witnesses.* It is impossible to enter into 
the complicated discussions which lie round this 
verse. The witness of the Spirit is placed on a 
level with that of the water and the blood, and 
the witness of the three is said to be con- 
sentient. It seems probable that the phrase 
applied to Christ (6 é\@av 8 tdaros Kal alparos) 
refers directly to the event noticed by St. John 
—the effusion of blood and water upon the cross 
(19% %), But also the Spirit is connected em- 
phatically with water in the Gospel (3°-°) in the 
passage which gives the principle for interpreting 
the rite of baptism. And again in 6* the Spirit 
is appealed to when the disciples are puzzled by 
our Lord’s language about eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood—a passage which contains the 
theology, so to say, of the other Sacrament. It is 
probable, therefore, that those are right who see in 
this passage an assertion of the witness — the 
evidence conveyed of the truth of the faith—which 
comes from the Sacraments, interpreted by the 
Spirit. Our uncertainty (1) as to the exact signifi- 
cance ascribed to the effusion (19*), and (2) as to the 
exact position assigned by St. John to the Sacra- 
ments, makes this interpretation less than certain. 
So far we have considered the function of the Spirit 
in regard to the Church. He has also a function 
in regard to the world. The world cannot receive 
Him, because it neither sees nor knows Him (14?) ; 
but His presence in the world rebukes or convicts 
it (€déyxev) concerning sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment (16°). That is, the presence of the 
Spirit shows up in its true character the nature of 
sin, in the refusal to believe in Christ: the nature 
of righteousness, in the triumph of Christ through 
humiliation and death, to which the Spirit is a 
od ig witness: the nature of judgment, in the 

nal condemnation already passed upon the ruler 
of this world, and reiterated so long as the faith of 
Christ is in the world. 

The effect of this mission of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Church has two sides: it alters men’s relations 
to God and to one another. As regards God, it 
brings them into the closest possible union. Again 
and again Christ speaks of abiding in them. The 
Father and the Son will make their abode with 
those who love the Son (14%). He is the vine, and 
they are the branches, depending for life on their 
union with Him (154-°7-" ete.). And the same 
phrase is constantly used by St. John in his 
First Epistle (2°. % 24 35-24 418 5%), It results in the 
certainty of access to God: we have boldness (278 
417) at the last day (37-2) in judging our own 
conscience; (5115) in prayer, knowing that He 
hears, and that we therefore have our requests, 
Six times does our Lord Promise fulfilment to 
prayer in His name (Jn 14% 157 16 1678 24-26), We 
are Christ’s friends (154) ; His joy is in us, and our 
joy is fulfilled (154 17), even under persecution 
(167°); to us He leaves His peace (147). He looks 
forward to a consummation in His Father’s house, 
where His followers shall be with Him for ever 
(14°) ; and then we, who are now sons, shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is (1 Jn 37°). He 
sets before the Church as its ideal of unity the 
abiding of the Father in the Son, the love of the 

* We assume the omission of the late Western gloss concerning 
the Three Heavenly witnesses. 
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Father and the Son (Jn 15% 2°), and the unity of 
the Father and the Son (17), including in this 
those who shall believe through the preaching of 
the apostles (17? 74°”), In this true correspondence 
between God and man, especially in the free inter- 
course through prayer, the Father is glorified in 
the Son (14%). 

This intimate union determines the character of 
the Church in its relation to the world. The 
apostles are sent into the world as Christ Himself 
was sent there (171°) ; they are His representatives, 
so that they who receive them receive Him (132) ; 
and they will meet with the same hatred and per- 
secution from the world as He did (15171), Among 
themselves, they will keep His commandments 
(1425: 21. 23. 24 1510, of. 1 Jn 2%), and especially the new 
commandment to love one another (13%4 15}? 1%), 
This is emphasized in the Epistles when St. John is 
writing to the Church already constituted and at 
work (1 Jn 31-28 421.2 Jn5), And St. John in his 
usual manner continually contrasts this principle 
of love, which is of God (1 Jn 4”), with the opposing 
principle of hatred. This has the essence of murder 
in it, as the example of Cain shows (1 Jn 3!2%, ef. 
Jn 8, where the rising desire to kill Christ is 
connected with the devil, who was a murderer from 
the Pepinning) ; and this hatred is inconsistent with 
eternal life (1 Jn 3), or with the love of God (4°). 
Their power to overcome the world, in which by 
Christ’s wish and God’s ordinance (Jn 17%) they 
are placed, is their faith that Jesus is the Son of 
God (1 Jn 5*°)—a faith which in St. John’s own 
case and that of his fellow-apostles rested on ex- 
perience (1 Jn 14, Jn 114), but belongs also to 
those who have not seen but yet have believed 
(Jn 20”). 

At His departure, the Lord gave to His Church 
the power to forgive sins, saying, ‘Whose so- 
ever sins ye shall remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained’ (20%). To St. Peter also He gave the 
charge to tend and feed the flock (2115 16. 17), There 
are signs in the Epistles of the exercise of some 
discipline. It is made abundantly clear that sin 
is inconsistent with the Church altogether (1 Jn 1° 
21 3% 9 518) ; to do sin is to relapse into the dark- 
ness from which the light has freed us (2°: 9, cf, 
1&7), Still if a man does commit a sin (édy tis 
duaprn) we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous (2') ; the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin. For certain sins, not unto 
death, St. John enjoins the prayer of intercession 
(1 Jn 51¢38) ; for heresy, he forbids all intercourse 
or salutation (2Jn 1°). In one church Diotrephes 
6 pirorpwrevwy requires to be deprived of his unde- 
served eminence, and reduced to order (3 Jn * 2°), 

(7) It would be impossible to close an account of 
the Theology of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles 
without reference to the three great phrases in 
which the nature of God is described: ‘God is 
Spirit’ (Jn 4%), ‘God is Light’ (1 Jn 15), and 
‘God is Love’ (1 Jn 4% 1%), These three phrases 
form the crown, and, at the same time, a summary 
of his Theology. It is important to consider them 
in close connexion with their content. 

The first is ascribed to our Lord Himself in His 
dialogue with the woman of Samaria. She, find- 
ing herself in presence of a Pere: brings before 
Him the question that had long been at issue 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. ‘Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, but ye say 
that in Jerusalem men ought to worship.’ Jesus 
answers her implied question comprehensively. 
For the past ages, the Jews were right: they 
worshipped with some knowledge, and not blindly, 
looking forward to salvation: they had so much 
certainty about God. But for the future, both 
are alike wrong ; the day of local worships is over; 
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God no longer chooses a particular place where 
men should approach Him: ‘He is Spirit, and 
must be worshipped in spirit and truth.’ Thus 
this phrase marks the transition from the old to 
the new order. It excludes all limitations of space 
and time and matter from God, and, at the same 
time, the context preserves the truth which the 
Jewish religion had enshrined. 

In the second of these phrases we go further: 
it bears on the moral nature of God. Throughout 
these books the contrast of Light and Darkness is 
used metaphorically to express Good and Evil. 
In the immediate context of this phrase an in- 
stance occurs. God is Light, and therefore all 
who walk in darkness are out of communion 
with Him. Darkness means hatred (1 Jn 2") and 
blindness (7b.), and is passing away (2°). The true 
light was manifested; and ‘this is the message 
which we have heard of Him, and report to you, 
that God is light.’ This phrase, which cannot be 
altogether separated from the thought of revelation, 
is really the correlative of the OT doctrine of the 
Holiness of the Lord. It conveys the assurance of 
the undimmed purity of God, and the need of purity 
to man, if he would have fellowship with God.* 

In the third we pass beyond both the two 
previous phrases. The doctrine that God is Love, 
asserts, in the strongest possible form, His Person- 
ality, and the possibility of personal intercourse 
between God and Man. This is indeed the drift 
of the two contexts in which it occurs. The man 
who is without love does not know God, for God 
is love. Knowledge of Him, in other words, is 
possible, but possible through likeness in nature. 
And so later the same point is more strongly 
emphasized : ‘God is love, and he that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God in him’ (1 Jn 4"), 
The object for which Christ came to earth, that 
man should have this fellowship with Him and 
with the Father, depends on the fact that God is 
love. But it is possible to go a little further 
than this. The doctrine that God is love helps to 
clear up those difficult phrases (mentioned above, 
p. 688) in which Christ speaks of the mission of 
the Paraclete. The account of the work of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit is full of contradic- 
tions, if they are conceived on the analogy of 
three separate individuals; but these particular 
difficulties are in some degree modified if we think 
of them as Three essential eternal modes of the 
Divine Life, bound together in a perfect love. 
Such a thought explains the peculiar language 
used of the Word in His relation to the Father 
(jv mpds Tov Oedy, 6 wv els Tov KdAroy TOD maTpds, 11-18), 
We cannot wonder that from this text has arisen 
the precise theology of the Holy Trinity. 

B. THE APOCALYPSE.—The task of describing 
the theology of the Apocalypse is one of very 
great difficulty. There is no book more obscure, 
or more doubtful in its historical reference. The 
method of the author is to explain his ideas by 
means of an extremely complicated symbolism, to 
which it is hard to find the key. In interpreting 
OT prophecies, the first thing to be done is to 
decide, if possible, on the historical occasion from 
which they arose. But in the case of the Apoca- 
lypse there is great difficulty in getting any certain 
clue to the occasion. The majority of modern 
critics are of opinion that the book was written in 
the time of Nero; but they are not unanimous, 
and the ancient tradition is unvaried in favour of 
the times of Domitian. It will be necessary as far 
as possible to ignore these difficulties in the present 
discussion : they are dealt with in special articles. 
See JOHN (GOSPEL, p. 707 ff.) and REVELATION. 


* Philo (de Somn. I. xiii., tom. i. p. 632 Mang.) uses the 
same phrase, but with the association of undimmed intellectual 
vision, 


The aim of the book is limited, and is defined 
both at the beginning and at the end: it is to 
describe things & de? yevéoOa ev rdxe (Cf, 1122278); 
The visions recorded are not set down as mere 
pieces of the individual history of the writer: 
they are events which are full of meaning for the 
future. But interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether they are to be referred to the immediate 
history of the time, or to the whole course of the 
Church’s life, or to the remote future at the end 
of the world. It is well to remember that St. 
John, supposing that he is the author, is capable, 
as has already been noticed, of idealizing in a 
remarkable way ; so that he speaks of the sinless- 
ness of the regenerate at the same time that he 
provides against the commission of actual sin. It 
is possible, therefore, that the descriptions even of 
the end of things are the pictorial exposition of 
principles permanently at work. In any case it 
will be sufficient to consider the working of the 
principles, leaving aside the question of their 
manifestation. The book falls into two very 
obvious and clear divisions. The first three chap- 
ters contain the opening vision and the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches: this forms the first division. 
The second (chs. 4-22) contains the Apocalypse 
proper—the vision or series of visions in which the 
things which must shortly come to pass are 
revealed.* 

(a) The Doctrine of God.—There is no part of the 
book devoted to the exposition of this doctrine ; 
such doctrine, therefore, as may be gathered from 
it, underlies the language in which the proper sub- 
ject of the book is treated. We gather much, first, 
from the titles used of God. (a) In the salutation 
(14) we have the assertion of the eternity of God amd 
6 dv Kal 6 fv Kal 6 épxduevos. The name stands 
undeclined in the nominative, in spite of its con- 
struction with the preposition dré; and the im- 
perfect fv is treated as a participle. The phrase 
thus stands for a Being who is subject to no 
change, but is always, through all the changes 
which occur ; itis an expansion of the old covenant- 
name Jehovah. The phrase is repeated in 18, and 
is there sanctioned by the words, used by the 

rophets to authorize their message, Aéyer 6 Kuptos. 
t is worth noticing that in 4°, when the same 
words recur in the ascription of glory by the four 
beasts, their order is changed. The words ex- 
pressing permanence occur in the second instead 
of the first place: 6 fv, cal 6 &y, Kal 6 épxdpevos. 
After the consummation of things (11"”) 6 épyduevos is 
omitted (cf. 16°), The same meaning is carried b 
the striking phrases 76 “A xal 76°Q (18 21° 2213), 
6 mpGros Kal 6 €oxaros (11” 2215), » dpyh Kal 7rd Tédos 
(2238), God is conceived as eternal: from Him all 
things take their origin, and to Him all things 
return. In 10% and 15’ 7@ fGvru els ro’s aldvas Tov 
al@vwy, the endless continuity of an eternal Being 
is declared ; in 15° 6 Bactdeds TSy aldvwv, the idea of 
rule or dominion is involved. (8) This brings us to 
a second idea which is frequently associated with 
God in this book, 6 rayroxpdrwp—the all-ruling(T® 48 
158 16714 19615 9]22). Tt is noticeable that, with 
the exception of 18 48, and possibly 21”, this title 
is used in Connexion with some statement as to 
the Divine judgments; i.e. with the catastrophic 
declaration of the principles of His rule. This 
should be compared with the idea of judgment 
already traced in the Gospel of St. John (see above, 
p- 688). Besides this, the phrases should be noted 
in which the creation of the world is ascribed to God 
(10° 14”). These simply contain references to it as 
a fact. In 4" the Will of God is definitely assigned 
as cause, both for the conception and realization 
of the created order: && 7d Gnud cov Foar Kal 


* The question of the internal structure of this section does 
not come before us. 
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éxricOnoav.* The cry of the souls slain for the 
word of God and the witness which they held, 
contains another title still, 6 decmérns 6 dos Kal 
adnOivds (6). This word occurs but rarely in NT 
of God, and not elsewhere in St. John; it would 
seem to convey the idea of personal relationship, 
as St. Paul speaks of himself as the slave of 
Christ (dodd0s). The word Scv0s is used 154, but 
the usual word for the holiness of God is, as 
might be supposed, dos. 

The various doxologies heard in heavenly places 
by St. John convey the same teaching, but with 
some differences in expression. The Elders, in 
their response to the ascription of the Four Beasts, 
say, ‘Thou art worthy, Lord and our God, to re- 
ceive the glory, the honour, and the power, be- 
cause thou didst create all things, and for thy will 
they were, and were created’ (411). Later on (51%), 
when the whole of creation responds to the angels 
and the elders, they ascribe blessing and honour 
and glory and might (rd xpdros) ; the redeemed (7°) 
speak of salvation (7 owrnpla); and the angels, in 
response to the great multitude from every nation 
under heaven (7}%), say, ‘Amen: Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
and power, and strength (% lcxvs), be unto our God 
for ages of ages.’ All these, in various ways, 
assert the supreme sovereignty of God. This is 
specially emphasized (11” 15*-*) in regard to the 
judgments of God: the ways of God are vindicated 
when, after long trial, the evil is done away with, 
and holiness triumphs. So the elders, when they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and of 
the Lamb, say, ‘Just and true are thy ways, O 
King of ages’ (15°); and again, when the waters 
are turned into blood (16°), St. John heard ‘the 
angel of the waters saying, Thou art just, thou 
which art, and which wast, the Holy, because thou 
hast judged these things: because they poured 
forth the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
hast given them blood to drink: they are worthy.’ 
And the altar responds in the same sense (167, cf. 
19?). The majesty of God is described symbolically 
at the beginning of ch. 4; the Father is ‘ He that 
sitteth on the throne’ in the centre of the heavenly 
place. The author does not attempt any descrip- 
tion of this supreme Presence in this, or in any 
other of the many passages where the phrase 
6 KaOjuevos eri TQ Opdywy occurs; he uses merely 
metaphorical language, and implies by so doing 
that God is in Himself invisible. Thus we have in 
this book an expansion of the old Hebrew doctrine 
of God: He is eternal, invisible, supreme Creator, 
Ruler, and Judge of the world. The coherence of 
this with the fuller Christian doctrine of God will 
be obvious when we consider the functions of the 
Son of God. 

(vy) We will consider, first, the relation of the 
Father and the Son. It is noticeable that these 
names are most frequent in the first three chapters. 
The incarnate Son occupies a position of subordi- 
nation. Thus in the preface to Rev we find these 
words: ‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 
gave him, to show his servants’ (1!). And this is 
borne out in the chapters which follow : ‘I will give 
him authority over the nations . . . as I also have 
received from my Father’ (277). So He says, ‘I will 
confess his name before my Father’ (3°); and in 
321 He draws a parallel between His own victory 
and triumph and that of His followers. In 3” He 
even speaks of the Father as ‘ My God’ (6 6eds pov). 
On the other hand, when St. John in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day sees the opening vision, the figure éuocov 
vidv dvOpwmov, the Son thus manifested uses of Him- 
self words usually applied to the Father, the first 
and the last (1!”); referring to the Resurrection, so 


* If Zoey is the true reading, it is difficult to see what it can 
mean but this; cf. Jn 148 yéyovey tv aire Cwm Fy. 
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that there can be no possibility of mistake, and 
claiming further to possess the keys of Hades and 
of death. Moreover, the features which St. John 
notes in the figure—the flaming eyes, and two- 
edged sword from the mouth—are, as the messages 
to the various Churches show, symbolic of judg- 
ment. So He is the source from whom the 
messages to the Seven Churches come: He holds 
the seven stars in His right hand (i.e. the angels of 
the Seven Churches, 2!; cf. 1'% 2), These phrases 


imply sovereignty, and the exercise of judicial 
office. The same position is conveyed by the 
various titles used in this passage of the Son. He 


is ‘the faithful and true witness’ (15 34, cf. 
1 Ti 615); ‘the firstborn of the dead’ (15), 
amen’ (3'4), ‘the ruler of the kings of the earth’ 
(15). These deal with His work on earth, with 
His function as fulfiller of the promises of God 
(cf. 2 Co 1), and with its triumph over man- 
kind. So, too, 2'3!. But the title ‘ the beginning 
of the Creation of God’ (314), ‘the first and the 
last’ (117 28), and those in which the prerogatives of 
udgment are asserted (22-18 37), emphasize the 

ivine attributes of the Son of God (28). The 
teaching in these and similar passages precisely 
resembles in its ambiguity the language already 
noted in the Gospels. There also the Son speaks 
of Himself as derived and subordinate, and yet 
exercises functions which He also reserves for the 
Father. Such a phrase as Jn 5” ‘ Neither doth 
the Father judge any man, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son,’ expresses precisely the 
point of view of the Apocalypse. 

In the first three chapters we find Christ dealing 
with the Church in the world ; with the fourth we 
pass into the region of visions and symbolism ; and 
the words Father and Son, as already noticed, are 
of rare occurrence. But the theology is the same, 
in spite of difference of language. Sovereign over 
all things is ‘he that sitteth on the throne.’ By 
His right hand is the Book written within and with- 
out, sealed with seven seals(51). The seeris told that 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David 
(cf. 2216, where Jesus assumes this latter title to 
Himself), has overcome, so as to open the Book and 
its seven seals (5°). Then ‘in the midst of the 
Throne of the Four Beasts and in the midst of the 
Elders’ he sees a Lamb standing as it had been 
slain (5°), The Lamb came and took the Book 
from the right hand of Him that sitteth on the 
Throne (57). ‘And when he received the Book, 
the four Beasts and the four-and-twenty Elders 
fell before the Lamb, having each a harp, and 
golden bowls full of incense, which are the prayers 
of the saints. And they sing a new song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to receive the Book, and to open 
its seals ; because thou wast slain, and didst buy for 
God with thy blood out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and madest them to our 
God a kingdom and priests; and they reign pte 
the earth’ (51°). The angels then respond to 
this new song with a doxology to the Lamb 

arallel in character to those addressed to the 

ather (5%). And, lastly, the whole creation 
responds with a similar doxology, combining in it 
both the Lamb and Him that sitteth on the throne 
(58), It is obvious that this is a highly significant 
passage. The Lamb receives the Book from the 
Supreme ; but He is treated with worship similar 
to that paid to the Supreme. (Contrast the scene 
in which John falls down to worship the angel, 19” 
and 228%), Moreover, through the language used 
by the Elders (5%!°), the Lamb is identified with 
Jesus Christ: ‘To him that loved us and loosed us 
from our sins with his blood, and made us a king- 
dom and priests to God and his Father—to him be 
glory and might for ever’ (15°, cf. 7!°). The same 
position is maintained throughout the book. The 
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Lamb is mentioned in connexion with the Supreme 
(79: © etc.) and He performs work in which His 
honour is of the same sort with that of God. The 
redeemed are they ‘who follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth: these were bought from among 
men a first-fruits to God and the Lamb’ (14%). 
He appears in the judgment, and witnesses the 
ruin of the Beast and his worshippers (14°). He 
wars with the Beast, and overcomes ; because He 
is King of kings and Lord of lords (177), cf. ‘the 
wrath of the Lamb’ (6%). The Church, the new 
Jerusalem, is the Bride of the Lamb (21° 1°), and 
‘the Lord the God, all-Sovereign, is the temple of 
it, and the Lamb’ (2172), There also stands the 
throne of God and the Lamb (22°). Similar teach- 
ing is found in connexion with the name of Christ 
(much more rare than the symbolic title ‘the 
Lamb’). ‘The kingdom of the world is become 
(the kingdom) of our Lord and of his Christ’ (11). 
“Now is come the salvation and the power and the 
kingdom of our God, and the authority of his 
Christ’ (12°). The whole scheme is bound up 
with the order of the world : the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world (13%); and yet 
those whose names are among the redeemed are 
said to have their names in the Lamb’s book of 
life (138 2127). It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from this but that St. John regarded the Lamb 
as a Divine Being, to whom Divine honour was paid, 
and who was associated in His sovereignty by 
God. At the same time, He takes from Gon the 
commission to perform His functions: He is not 
independent. Little is said of human nature in 
regard to Him: twice only He is described as Suorov 
vidv (var. lec. vig) dvOpwmov (19 1414), But the sacrifice 
and the blood of the Lamb are the means by which 
men are redeemed from their sins; and there is 
one definite allusion to the crucifixion (118 ‘the 
great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt where also their Lord was crucified’). 
With this may be compared the prophecy in 1’ 
‘Every eye shall see him, and they who pierced 
him’ (éfexévrnoay), and Jn 19°? gpovras els dv étexév- 
tnoav. The profession of those who follow Christ 
is called (from the point of view of its manifesta- 
tion in the world) ‘the witness of Jesus.’ St. 
John claims to be giving this himself (12, cf. 191°). 
It is, asit were, a message the contents of which 
are obnoxious to the world (1°) and to the powers 
of darkness (117 12 17°); it involves persecution 
even to death (6° 176 204); it is the cause of the 
triumph of those who have it (124); and itis the ful- 
filment, the signiticance, thespirit of prophecy (192). 

(b) We may speak here of the doctrine of the 
Spirit, so far as itis contained in this book. It is 
somewhat involved in symbolism. Thus we read 
of the seven spirits which are before His throne 
(14): the seven Napumddes (48) before the throne are 
identified with the seven spirits, and so also the 
seven eyes of the Lamb (5°) are the seven spirits of 
God, sent (decraduévor) into all the earth. The 
number seven probably stands for completeness, 
and the phrase ‘ the seven spirits’ probably means 
the Spirit in the full variety of His manifestation. 
It is noticeable that the salutation to the seven 
Churches comes from the Eternal, and from the 
seven spirits, and from Jesus Christ (14) in that 
order: the seven spirits, in this case only, standing 
between the Father and the Son. In the Epistles 
themselves a peculiar use is to be observed. Each 
Epistle begins with an announcement from Christ, 
made with some symbol indicative of His author- 
ity, or His intention to exercise judgment; and 
each ends with the same formula: ‘He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches’ (21-77 ete.). Also in 3! the Ep. to Sardis 
begins: ‘ These things saith he that hath the seven 
spirits, and the seven stars’ (i.e. the angels of the 
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Churches, 12). In two other places the Spirit is 
represented as speaking, ‘I heard a voice from 
heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they shall rest from their labours’ (141%), 
And again at the end (22'7), ‘the Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come.’ There is thus comparatively 
little definite allusion to the Spirit in this book. 
What there is, seems to involve the following 
points: (1) the Spirit in His various manifesta- 
tions proceeds from the Father: (2) Christ holds 
the seven spirits, regulates the diverse operations 
of the Spirit in the Church ; (3) the voice of the 
Spirit in the Church is, in a sense, the voice of 
Christ ; (4) the Spirit joins in the prayer of the 
Bride. Though somewhat limited in character, 
these points imply a doctrine which, both in its 
clearness and obscurity, resembles the doctrine of 
the Last Discourses (see above). y 

(c) The remaining points for consideration are 
those connected with the facts of sim and judg- 
ment, salvation and the Church. It is better to 
take these together, owing to the particular form 
in which they come before us. In dealing with 
the Gospel we noted the use by the author of pairs 
of parallel but contrasted ideas, such as Light and 
Darkness, Life and Judgment, This method is 
carried out in the Apocalypse on a very extended 
scale. In the visions contained in this work we 
witness the warfare of two contending powers: on 
the one side is the Lamb, and on the other the 
devil. The devil is described under various names. 
In 12? we read, ‘And another sign was seen in 
heaven, and behold a great red dragon, having 
seven heads and ten horns,’ ete. This dragon is 
identified (129, cf. 20°) with ‘the old serpent, called 
the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole 
world.’ The ‘serpent’ implies, of course, a reference 
to the story of the Fall, and this title, therefore, im- 
plies that the source of the evil in the world is the 
power that was against God. In other places we 
hear of a synagogue of Satan (2° 3°), a throne of 
Satan (2!8), and the place where Satan dwelleth 
(2%); a doctrine of Satan, called by those who 
follow it ‘ the deep things of Satan’ (2*4 ra Baéa rod 
Daravdé). But this is not all. There is described 
in this book an organized kingdom of evil, claiming 
sovereignty over men like the kingdom of the 
Lamb. This introduces the most tangled of all 
the questions connected with this book: the inter- 
pretation of the Beast. We cannot enter upon 
the various explanations proposed (see REVELA- 
TION), but must confine ourselves to the general 
question of the position occupied by the Beast 
in the book. e is the embodiment of the 
power of the devil (13?): he aims at winning the 
homage of the world, and does so win it ina 
large measure (134): he has a certain power to 
vex the saints—power which is given him (€6607 
atrG, 13”). Further, he has a representative, a 
second Beast, who works among men in favour of 
the first (13%), and does signs (v.15), and inspires an 
image of the first beast with life and speech : he 
also compels some to receive a mark in their hands 
or foreheads, and persecutes all others (vv.!* 17), 
In all this there is traceable a kind of attempt 
to caricature the methods and the kingdom of 
Christ. One of his heads was ds écgdaypévny els 
Odvarov, and the blow of his death was healed (13%), 
as if he claimed resurrection. The second Beast 
has two horns, like the Lamb (138). The worship- 
pers who are deceived say, ‘Who is like unto the 
beast, and who is able to war with him ?’ (134), 
which caricatures the meaning of the word If ichael, 
—‘who is like unto God?’—Michael having cast 
the dragon out of heaven. In 16 we find three 
powers spoken of—the dragon, the beast, and the 
prophet who occupies the place of the second beast. 
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Then later, a woman appears seated on a beast, 


clothed in scarlet, named Babylon the great. Be- 
tween these two war arises, in pursuance of the 
plans of God (17!”). With all the obscurity of 
details the general sense of this imagery seems 
clear. The forces of evil in the world take their 
origin from Satan; and the essence of the evil 
consists in setting up rival claims to worship 
as against God. This is the force of the caricature 
of Divine methods. Satan claims to do for men all 
that God can do. As in the Gospel, the final differ- 
ence between those who fall under the delusions of 
the Beast and those who do not is explained by 
means of predestination. All who dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him (the Beast), every one whose 
name has not been written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
(138, ef. 178). This, as well as the temporary power 
of the Beast, his persecution and ultimate fall, are 
in the hands of God. 

With regard to the judgments of God, it is to be 
noted that they are retributive in character. 
During the time before the end the plagues of 
God come upon the world, and those who follow 
the Beast only blaspheme the more because of 
them, and fail to repent (16% 101-71, ef. 979 and 
contrast 1138): pain in their case fails to con- 
vert. When the end comes, men are judged xara 
Ta épya (20'4 22%). More precisely, those who have 
slain the saints are given blood to drink (16° 13°) ; 
those who commit fornication in Thyatira are cast 
upon a bed (2); Babylon is punished with the 
cup which she mixed for others (18°). The time of 
probation passes, and then the sins themselves are 
their own punishment: ‘ He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still’ (22%). 

The evil which has thus entered upon the world 
aflects mankind, apparently as a whole; at least 
there is no sign in the book that any can avoid its 
taint. And it therefore requires to be abolished : 
men need salvation. In this book there is but 
one means to this end: the blood of the Lamb. 
The first allusion to this is in the doxology 
immediately before the salutation, 7@ dyarévri 
muds Kal NUoavTe Huds ex Tv auaprioy év TH alpare 
avrod (15). It appears again in the doxology to 
the Lamb (5%, ef. 144). The hundred and forty 
and four thousand are said to have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb (74, ef. 2214): it is by means of it that they 
win victory over the Beast (124). A reference to 
it is made when He who is called the Word of God 
goes forth with His garments sprinkled with blood 
(193). Nothing is said as to the way in which this 
sacrifice is applied: the fact of it is asserted. 

Those who are thus redeemed are made by 
Christ into a kingdom, priests unto God and His 
Father (1° 5!°) ; that is, they are a society of men 
ruled over by God as King. They are sealed in 
their foreheads (7°). They come from the twelve 
tribes, but not from these alone: ‘I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, that no man could number, 
from every nation, and tribe, and people, and 
tongue, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb’ (7°; cf. 14°). Moreover, the whole 
creation has a part in the scheme of God, and 
responds with a doxology to the Lamb (5%): 
the ‘eternal Gospel’ is based on the fact of Crea- 
tion (145), ‘I saw another angel flying in mid- 
heaven, having an eternal gospel to preach to those 
that sit upon the earth, and to every nation, and 
tribe, and tongue, and people, saying in a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give him glory ; because the 
hour of his judgment has come: and worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sun, and the 
springs of waters.’ 

In the meantime, before the end comes, the ideal 


of the Church is not attained. There is sin and 
noe in the seven Churches. There are false 
apostles (27), false Jews (2°), the teaching of 
Balaam (24), a false prophetess (2”), impurity (34), 
lukewarmness (3%). The devil has power to per- 
secute, so that the men in the earth may be 
tested (21° 31°), Those who are slain cry out 
beneath the altar, How long? (6!°) but others, 
their fellow-servants and brethren, will have to be 
slain as they. This fate must befall especially the 
two witnesses, who prophesy against the Beast 
(11%), So for all this time emphasis is laid upon 
the qualities of endurance and faithfulness (cf. 3° 
21° 13%), The cowardly, the unfaithful, those who 
murder, and lie, and are idolaters or impure (218 
22)), have no part in the heavenly kingdom. Even 
a Church, that is already in existence, may lose its 
place: ‘if not, I come to thee, and will remove 
on candlestick from its place, if thou repent not’ 

In the eyes of God and of the seer the time of 
waiting is very short. ‘Behold, I come as a thief’ 
(16% 220), d when the time does come the 
harvest of the world will be reaped (14), and the 
vintage gathered (1436), and the evil will be finally 
separated from the good. Then comes the con- 
summation. There will be the new heaven and 
new earth; the sea—symbolizing probably rest- 
lessness, and division and barrenness—will be no 
more. And the new Jerusalem, founded on the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb (21%), will appear. In 
this the redeemed will dwell for ever (22°) in per- 
fect freedom and happiness. The actual presence 
of God and the Lamb will make a temple for wor- 
ship unnecessary: the servants of God shall see 
His face. Thus the purpose for which man is 
created is fulfilled. ; 

It is not, perhaps, fanciful to see a symbol of 
this perfect communion in the fact that it is after 
the renewal of the heaven and earth, that He that 
sitteth on the throne is said to speak (215). Before, 
voices came from the throne and from the temple, 
but none from the Supreme. Now at last, when all 
is fulfilled, He speaks. 

It is manifestly impossible to exhaust within 
reasonable limits the meaning of this inexhaust- 
ible book. An attempt has been made to indicate 
the outlines of the theology assumed in it. It 
must be obvious by this time how closely the 
thought of the Apocalypse is connected with that 
of the Gospel and Epistles. Perhaps the most 
noticeable points of difference are the compara- 
tively small place occupied in the Apocalypse by 
the doctrine of the Spirit, and the emphasis laid 
in this book upon the catastrophe of the judgment. 
It cannot, however, be said that these are very 
significant. For, first, the doctrine of the Spirit is 
similar in character to that in the Gospel so far as 
it goes; and, secondly, the judgment expresses in 
its final form a warfare which continues through- 
out the history of the world. 
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The Fourth Gospel is generally admitted to be 
the work of one remarkably gifted man. Neither 
in style nor in motive can criticism break it up 
into different centuries or antagonistic tendencies. 
Editorial hands have for the most part spared its 
subtle beauty. There is little with which it can 
be compared. It stands free of fashion, and pos- 
sesses throughout a strongly marked idiosyncrasy. 

The problem that is forced upon the student is 
this: Is the so-called ‘Gospel’ the outline of a 
biography, or the artistic clothing of an ideal? 
Have we a true report of the impression produced 
on the consciousness of an intimate friend by the 
teaching, manner, and deeds of One whom he could 
not think of as less than the Eternal Word of God 
manifest in the flesh, or must we conclude that 
what we have is the speculation of some one who 
did not shrink from creating its material and 
inventing the basis of its theologoumena ? 

The problem is the more puzzling because to 
the presumed author of the Gospel is also attri- 
buted the production of the Apocalypse. If this 
compound authorship can be accepted, the person- 
ality of ‘John’ becomes almost as perplexing to 
scientific history as that of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. When the diversity of the character- 
istics of the two documents came into the clear 
consciousness of the 3rd cent. (Eus. HF vii. 10, 
24, 25), the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse was 
repudiated, rather than that of the Gospel. But 
the preponderant belief of Christians has practi- 
cally accepted the unity of the Johannine writings. 
The fact that St. John had the insight which 
enabled him to preserve discourses and sayings of 
the Lord Jesus, to see in His human life the fulness 
of grace and truth, the glory of the only-begotten 
Son, has seemed consonant with the fact that the 
same eyes might also have discerned in Him the 
slain Lamb, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. 

If the Son of God did say and do the things 
recorded in this document, then everything in the 
universe, soe fact in the history of the world, the 
conclusions of all philosophy, the meaning of all 
scientific discovery, the future of the world, and the 
goal of humanity, must be affected by its disclosures. 
We do not, indeed, contend that the Christian 
faith is dependent on the Fourth Gospel, or that, 
should this supreme expression of its inmost spirit 
be banished to the realm of speculative romance, 
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the faith or the kingdom of Christ is relegated to 
the same region. The ministry of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles must have been completed between 30 
and 40 years before this Gospel saw the light. 
Great historic Churches grew into importance and 
began to suffer disintegration from internal dis- 
cord before it was possible to heal them by the 
Valedictory Discourse. The Churches of Judea 
and of the Dispersion lived by ‘the faith of the 
Lord of Glory’ (Ja 2), and ‘ looked for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life’ (Jude *”*), 
before this document could have come into circu- 
lation. : 

If we read between the lines of the most authentic 
Epp. of St. Paul, St. Peter, or the Ep. of St. James, 
we see that the message of the eae had already 
inaugurated a new philosophy of heaven and earth, 
of time and eternity, new conceptions of history 
and ethics, and new standards of life. The leaven 
had spread from Jerus. to Antioch ; from thence 
it had spread to Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. 
All this had occurred before the Fourth Gospel 
had been crystallized into form, or its interpreta- 
tion of the baffling mystery had been offered to 
mankind. Even if we were robbed of the Apoc. 
and of the spiritual Gospel, or deprived of all 
confidence in either, we should still be in inde- 
feasible possession of a faith which unriddles the 
universe, which works by love, which overcomes 
the world. We should, therefore, mistake most 
obvious facts if we persisted in regarding the 
Fourth Gospel as the ‘acropolis’ or citadel of the 
faith. 

But although this is freely conceded, the inestim- 
able preciousness of the document must still be 
urged with earnestness. Those who strenuously 
deny its historicity and repudiate its apostolic 
character are ready to confess, with Baur, Schenkel, 
Thoma, Taylor, that the highest, and essentially 
the truest, revelation of the Son of Man, and 
interpretation of the mind and will of God, are to 
be found in this record. Much which it contains 
has long since been verified by the Christian con- 
science as fundamentally true, and has permanently 
enriched the mind of man. 

We hail the teaching of the Fourth Gospel as 
establishing for us the inspiring persuasion that 
the divine and human are not separated by an 
impassable chasm, but are in their innermost 
essence one; that, in the portraiture of the Logos 
made man, humanity at its best is nothing less 
than the clearest and most gracious revelation of 
the Eternal God, and that Divinity at its greatest 
has been manifested through the human. 

A philosophy based on the intrinsic unknowable- 
ness of God, on the impossibility of converse being 
held between man and his Creator, is pledged to 
demonstrate the late origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and to find in the Johannine teaching of St. Paul 
some of the materials of the pious fraud of this 
Jalsarius of the 2nd century. Many have struggled 
with the attempt to discover Alexandrine” philo- 
sophy in the Fourth Gospel. Efforts have been 
made to show that in the speculations of Cerin- 
thus, Valentinus, and Basilides we may find the 
historical antecedents of this Gospel. It was even 
urged by Volkmar that ‘John’ may have used the 
works of Justin Martyr, rather than Justin have 

uoted from ‘John,’ and a date was provisionally 

etermined for the appearance of the Gospel just 
anterior to the time when, by general admission, it 
is known to have been regarded in Antioch and 
Lyons, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome as one of 
the four indisputable authorities for the biography 
of the Lord Jesus. 

I. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE EARLY EXIST- 
ENCE OF FOUR GOsPELS.—The strength of the 
argument for the historicity and the credibility of 
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St. John’s Gospel is to be found within itself: (1) 
in the Beto which it explicitly contains of its 
own authorship ; (2) in the transcendent revelation 
it gives of an august Personality immeasurably 
greater than that of the supposed author himself, 
who did not fully assimilate words or thoughts of 
his Master which yet, by some psychologic process, 
he was able to preserve and record for all time ; (3) 
in the subtle harmonies between ‘St. Jahn’s’ 
conception of the Son of God and that expressed 
by the Synoptists and St. Paul; (4) in the germinant 
force of the uttered word of Jesus, and in the 
triumphant response it has found in the conscious- 
ness, the fears and hopes, of the human race. And 
yet there are discords as well as harmonies. These 
we shall presently attempt to separate, but first 
we must clearly apprehend what is the material 
of which these things can be said. 

There is proof that towards the last quarter of 
the second cent., in every part of the Roman Empire, 
four Gospels had been selected and were regarded 
as authentic, and that these four documents 
were identical with those which are described as 
‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and JoHN. 
Up to that period, 7d evayyé\iov was a name for 
the good message, or acceptable speculation, which 
Christian or heretical writers were offering to their 
followers. Thus Hippolytus (Ref. Her. vii. 27) 
speaks of the disciples of Basilides as possessing ‘a 
gospel’ which was the knowledge (yvé«:s) of supra- 
mundane things; but Theophilus of Antioch applied 
the name to the four separate Gospels, and we hear 
henceforward not only of the Gospel, but of ra 
evayyédua. 

(a) The most conspicuous of these testimonies is 
' that of IREN@Uvus, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, who 
- lived between A.D. 140 and 202, and who wrote his 
treatise Refutation of Heresies between A.D. 180 and 
190. Other fragments of his work, and a letter to 
Florinus, are preserved by Eusebius (HH vy. 20). 
These are of considerable interest, and show, in 
combination, that the ‘ four Gospels’ are, together 
with the Old Testament, to be regarded as ‘the 
Scriptures.’ Irenzeus specifies these four (Her. iii. 
1), referring them by name to their respective 
authors. He makes frequent reference to St. John 
by name, and he gives a mystic reason for there 
being four Gospels, neither more nor fewer. Though 
this is fanciful and carries no theological weight, 
it shows that the canonical ‘four’ must have been 
long in circulation among the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne.* Irenzus makes no fewer than 500 
citations from the four Gospels, 100 of these being 
from the Fourth (see Index of Ante-Nicene Library, 
Works of Ireneus, ii. 193-197). 


Great stress must also be laid on the relation that subsisted 
between Irenzus and Polycarp, the disciple of John the Apostle. 
If the letter to Florinus, recalling in lifelike form the appear- 
ance and ways of Polycarp, is genuine, it is quite incredible 
that the Johannine Gospel from which Ireneus thus quoted 
100 times was not written by the venerated teacher of Poly- 


carp. 

(6) THEOPHILUS, Bishop of Antioch, c. A.D. 180, 
declared in his three Books addressed to Autolycus, 
a heathen, that the same things were advanced by 
the prophets and_evangelists, and he quotes John 
(i. 18) by name. He is also reported to have written 
commentaries on the Gospels. On the genuineness 
of the Lat. transl. of these comm. much controversy 
has prevailed between Zahn and Harnack; but 
there is no question that Theophilus was acquainted 
with St. John’s writings, and he designates him as 
‘ spirit-bearing ’—occupying the same level with 
the Law and the Prophets. It is, moreover, far 


* ©Religious veneration such as that with which Irensus 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held 
a great place in the Church as far back as the memory of 
living men extended’ (R. W. Dale, Living Christ and Four 
Gospels, p. 145). 


from improbable that he refers to Jn 12% and 2077, 
for the resemblance to St. John’s language is 
striking, and we know that he was acquainted with 
the Gospel. 

(c) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA was the head of 
the celebrated Catechetical School from A.D. 189, 
and was himself a pupil of Panteenus and the teacher 
of Origen, who succeeded him in his office. Irenzeus 
and Hippolytus probably for a brief period followed 
his instructions. He was a littératewr, and diligent 
collector of the opinions and dicta of philosophers. 
He held in reverence other sacred books, in addition 
to the Canonical writings of the NT, such as the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Apoc. 
of Peter, a fragment of which has been recently 
brought to light. He was accustomed to cite and 
compare the testimonies of ancient writers, as well 
as early traditions, concerning the Evangelists and 
the apostles. It is unfortunate that the most 
interesting of these are preserved for us only by 
Eusebius (#£ vi.14,iii.23), but they aver the existence 
and value of the four Gospels. In the Exhortation 
(rporpemrtxés, § 59) he quotes from one or other of the 
Gospels between 400 and 500 times, and cites S¢. 
John’s by name. Eusebius preserves the tradition of 
Clement, that Peter approved of Mark’s narrative, 
and that ‘John, divinely moved by the Holy Spirit, 
wrote a spiritual Gospel on observing that the 
things obvious to the senses had been set forth in 
earlier Gospels.’ 

(@) TERTULLIAN, whose literary work was done 
in Carthage between A.D. 190 and A.D. 230, left 
abundant testimony to the existence and apos- 
tolic authority of each of the Gospels. He cites 
passages from almost every chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, and from some chapters almost every 
verse (see Watkins, Bampton Lectures, p. 24). His 
evidence is of high value, because of the close 
attention he paid to the text of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the detailed proof he advanced, verse by verse, 
that Marcion’s ‘gospel’ was a mutilated copy of 
St. Luke. After long and anxious reinvestigation 
by Baur, Ritschl, Volkmar, the author of Supern. 
Religion, and Sanday, the contention of Tertullian 
has been sustained; but it is he also who makes 
it highly probable that Marcion was acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel (see Godet’s Introd. to 
Gospel of St. John, vol. i. 221); and without doubt, 
as in his work (adv. Praxeam, ch. xxiii.) against 
the monarchianism of Praxeas, Tertullian submitted 
to the authority of John the beloved disciple. 

No weight need be laid upon the fragments which 
remain, chiefly in Syriac, of the writings of Melito 
of Sardis, or of Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
though the list of their works given by Eusebius, 
and the high value set upon them by Jerome 
and Socrates, make it probable that treatises on 
the Paschal Festival and on the Birth of Christ 
showed acquaintance with the Four Gospels. 

(e) But a strong link in the chain of proof is found 
in thewritings of FLAVIUSJUSTINUS, the philosopher 
and martyr. Critics differ as to the chronology of 
Justin’s career and the date of his martyrdom,* 
but Hort (Journal of Class. and Sac. Phitol. iii. pp. 
155-193), closely approximated by Volkmar, thought 
it safe to say that the chief works of Justin, his 
two Apologies and his Dialogue with Trypho, must 
fall between A.D. 145and 148. Caspari and Kriiger 
have ventured on a still earlier date. Justin tells 
us that, after passing through various stages of 
prs onapide thought, he found the satisfaction of 

is mind restored by men of prophetic spirit, who 
did not demonstrate truth, but, being filled by the 
Holy Spirit, speaking things they had seen and 
heard, gave him what he wanted: ‘ kindled a flame 
in his soul,’and convinced him that ‘this philosophy 


* Oredner places the limits of his activity between A.D. 130-166 
Volkmar reduced the limits between A.D. 140-150. 
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alone was profitable and safe.’ The torch of Aris- 
totle and Plato faded when he became familiar 
with the Light of Christ. In the first apology he 
frequently cites what he styles ‘ Memorials com- 
posed by the Apostles and their followers.’ In 
ch. 66 he adds ‘ which are called Gospels,’ but this 
clause, as opponents urge, may be a marginal 
gloss. The term or phrase is slightly varied. Thus 
he sometimes, asin Ap. i., calls them ‘ Memoirs of 
the Apostles,’ sometimes ‘Memoirs’ simply, as in the 
Dialogue; and when he is referring to an incident 
mentioned by all four Evangelists, he introduces 
it by ‘the apostles wrote.’ The names of the 
apostles are not mentioned, yet no phrase could 
more adequately denote them than ‘the apostles 
and those that followed them.’ In addressing the 
Roman emperors, or the bigoted Jews of Rome or 
Asia Minor, the obscure names, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, would have detracted from, rather than 
increased, their weight. This is parallel with the 
reticence of Tertullian, who, when writing his 
Apology and his address To the Nations, makes no 
distinct reference to the ‘Gospels’ or to their 
authors. Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
follow the same rule. In Justin’s references to 
the events of our Lord’s life, he introduces a 
few picturesque details not to be found in the 
Canonical Gospels, indicating, it may be, some 
additional sources of information. If he possessed 
any ‘harmony’ of the evangelical narrative, as 
well as the ‘memorials,’ it is more likely that it 
was formed from them, than that it was the 
parent of them. It is, moreover, simply incredible 
that, between the date of Justin’s writing the 
Apology or Dialogue and Ireneus’ writing his 
Refutation, the Four Gospels should have been 
brought into existence, and utterly displaced 
Justin’s ‘memorials,’ or that they should have come 
into such vogue as to be read in churches and be 
regarded as of primary importance in Lyons and 
Carthage, Antioch and Alexandria. Justin refers 
to some details which are found, so far as we know, 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel only; he also cites some 
of the few specialities of St. Mark’s Gospel, and at 
least seven peculiarities to be found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel. The deviation from the strict accuracy of 
quotation may be the idiosyncrasy of the author, 
for he shows also slight and marked divergences 
from the LXX, and from the text of the Dialogues 
of Plato (see Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century). 
The deviations from strict accuracy are, as we 
should expect, more numerous in quotations from 
the Gospels than from these other sources. Except 
when quoting a lengthened passage from LXX or 
other sources, he may have fallen back upon his 
memory, as other divines have done in all ages. 

The contemporaneousness of Justin and Ireneus 
is a fact of importance when we call to mind the 
undoubted confidence which the latter places in the 
Fourth Gospel. Irenzus makes no fewer than 
30 references to the Apology and Dialogue of 
Justin. Equally abundant are the references to 
Justin by Tertullian, Theophilus, and others, to say 
nothing at present of Tatian, the supposed author 
of the Diatessaron. 

II. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE EARLY EXIST- 
ENCE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—(A) We will com- 
mence with the quotations from, or references to, 
the Fourth Gospel by Justin himself (see Watkins, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 73-81, for a summary of 
recent investigations by Ezra Abbot, Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld, Drummond, Sanday, Westcott, Edwin 
A. Abbott, and others). The resemblances between 
Justin and the Fourth Gospel are undeniable, but 
it has been contended by some that ‘John’ borrowed 
from Justin, rather than the reverse. Such aconten- 
tion, however, must be held to betray a deficiency 
of literary perception. Others, who accept the 
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priority of John, urge that Justin did not regard the 
authority of the evangelist as apostolic ; and that, if 
he had drawn upon the Gospel, he ought to have 
quoted it when endeavouring to establish the pre- 
existence of Christ, instead of citing words of OT 
prophets. This eae supposes that we can 
grasp the ethic and philosophy of citation in the 
2nd century. There are seven or eight passages 
in the Apology, and several in the Dialogue, which 
turn on (1) the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, its 
idea of the relation of the Logos to God, as His 
mparov yévynua (ch. xxi.), His viés (chs. xxii. and 
lxviii.), His rpwréroxos 7@ dryevvjrw Ge@ (ch. lviii.) ; (2) 
on the incarnation of the Logos, His becoming cdpé, 
or dvOpwros, in Jesus Christ, and the ‘Teacher’ or 
‘Saviour’ of the world (Ap. v. ; Dial. xlviii., cv.). 
Many portions of the Gospel, besides the Prologue, 
are referred to by Justin, e.g. in Ap. xxxv. he re- 
gards Isaiah’s oracle in 48? as fulfilled by a curious 
text of Jn 1913, where éxd@ice is altered into transi- 
tive éxd@icavy, and refers to Jesus being forced to 
sit on the Pjua or judgment-seat, rather than to 
Pilate’s taking his seat on it. This supposition, 
that part of the gross humiliation of Jesus consisted 
in placing Him upon the seat of judgment, is 
confirmed by the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
recently discovered. In Dial. lxix., Justin refers 
to the incidents of Jesus healing those ék -yeverfjs 
mnpovs (cf. Jn 9), the lame also and dumb, by His 
word. Again, Jn 4? is referred to in Dial. exiv. 
The most important passage is Ap. lxi., which 
professes to be the word of Christ Himself, &y uh 
dvayevynOAre od py eloéNOnre els THY Bactdhelayv 
Tv ovpavay. “Ort de kal ddvvarov els Tas unjrpas TOV 
Texovc@v Tovds drat yervwpuévous éuBjvar pavepov raclyv 
éorw. We have only to place this by the side of Jn 
3-5 to discern the original form of the idea, although 
there are many differences in the expression: "Hav 
bh Tis yevyndy dvwOev, ov Stvarar idety Thy Bacrrelay 
ToD Oeov. éyer mpds avrdy 6 Nixddnuos, Ilws Stvarar 
GvOpwros yevynOjvar yépwv Sv; pn dvvarat els THY 
kowNlav ris pnrpos avrov devrepov elcehOetvy Kal ~yevyn- 
Ojva. Schwegler, Baur, Zeller, Supern. Relig., E. 
A. Abbott, have called attention to every deviation, . 
but none of the theories by which they account for 
these is so free from difficulty as the suggestion that 
Justin, in an awkward way, has appropriated with 
gravity, as his own confirmation of Christ’s words, 
the semi-humorous query of Nicodemus which was 
passed over by our Lord in silence and implied 
rebuke. There was probably also an echo of 
Mt 18° blended by Justin with our Lord’s words 
in Jn 3°°, The verbal differences are conspicuous, 
and yet accounted for by the very common inter- 
change of the equivalent expressions ‘ kingdom of 
God’ and ‘kingdom of heaven.’ Justin expresses 
the idea of yevynO7 dvwlev by dvayerynOjre, which is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that dywéev is often 
interpreted by ‘again,’ and that numerous later 
writers, who quote indisputably from the Fourth 
Gospel, make the same modification of the text (ef. 
also Vulg. and AV). Another deviation, the*od uh 
elaéXOnre, in place of od divarar ideiv, may easily be 
the reflection of the elcedGciv of v.5 Ezra Abbot 
found 69 similar deviations from the text in 46 
different English divines of modern times. 
Hilgenfeld and Keim admit that while the 
Synoptists affirm that John the Baptist was the 
‘voice of one crying,’ Justin might have referred 
the exclamation to the consciousness of the Baptist 
by acquaintance with Jn 122-3 and 3, When, in 


Apol. i. 68, Justin declares that the Jews knew 
neither the Father nor the Son, he must have had 
Jn 8 and 16% in his memory. 

The various uses of the Prologue in the passages 
referred to, led even Volkmar to declare that ‘the 
prologue of John is the primordial revelation of 
the Logos in its immediate majesty, and that the 
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writings of Justin are the first attempts at a 
rational analysis of the contents of the revelation.’ 
Other and later writers derived these great truths 
from the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel; why 
should not Justin be allowed to have done the 
same ?* 

Albrecht Thoma (Die Genesis des Joh. Evang. 

p- 824) has endeavoured to show that Justin 
ound his idea of the Logos in Philo Judeus, 
and that he derived nothing from the Gospel, 
unless it be the identification of Jesus with the 
incarnation of the Logos. But the objection to this 
suggestion is, that while the Logos of Philo re- 
ceives many striking designations, such as ‘ High 
Priest,’ ‘Son,’ ‘ First-Begotten,’ etc., Philo never 
hints at the Messianic idea or the Incarnation. 
Nothing could be less like the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than the Philonic God who, by His 
Adyos, ‘eternal reason,’ created or sustains the uni- 
verse (see Reynolds’ introd. to Gospel of John in 
Pulpit Comm. p. xxviii). 

(B) What ind icationd do we find of the existence 
of the Fourth Gospel between the latest date of 
Justin and that of the literary activity of Ireneus? 

(1) HERACLEON is referred to by Irenzus and 
Hippolytus, by Clemens Alex., and above all by 
Origen, as a disciple of Valentinus, the great 
Gnostic of the middle of the century. Heis probably 
referred to by Irenzus as one of the unnamed Gnos- 
tics who, with Ptolemzus, helped to divide the 
Valentinians into two groups (Ref. Her. ii. 4, vi. 
35. 29), differing on the question whether the 
original principle of the universe was a monad or 
a dyad. He did not write a formal exposition of 
Valentinus, but a practical exegesis of the Gospels 
of Luke and John, in which the doctrines of Valen- 
tinus were assumed. He writes with extreme 
reverence for the text of the Gospels, as if they 
commanded attention on the highest ground. He 
is one of the earliest to write a commentary on 
any book of the NT; and from his commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel, Origen quotes 50 times in his 
own comm., sometimes accepting Heracleon’s views, 
more frequently contradicting them. Large ex- 
tracts from the comments on the first, second, 
fourth, and eighth chapters are thus preserved by 
Origen (see ‘Heracleon’ in Dict. Christ. Biog. by Sal- 
mon). The method of comment is allegorical ; and 
while the historical or natural sense is not rejected, 
the higher and truer meaning is found in forced 
analogies. But the point of interest here is, that 
before Irenzeus, and reaching back by Heracleon’s 
personal relations with the celebrated heresiarch 
to Valentinus himself, this Gospel was esteemed as 
of prime importance and authority in the view of 
heretics as well as orthodox. That Justin should 
not have known this document, becomes almost 
incredible. 

(2) This conclusion grows more certain when we 
compare with it the testimony of Justin’s pupil, 
TATIAN, who between A.D.160and 170 issued his Dis- 
course to the Greeks, in which explicit citations are 
made from Jn 1*5, and also from Jn 11 4%.+ After 
the death of Justin, Tatian held and propagated cer- 
tain heterodox opinions on the subject of marriage, 
which he regarded as ‘corruption’ and whoredom. 
He repudiated the OT as the record of the 
Demiurge, in consequence of its implied sanction 
of polygamy. Eusebius reports that Tatian was 
the founder of the sect of Encratites. All that 


* Kirchhofer (Quellensammlung) and Charteris (Canonicity) 

uote a large number of other passages from both the Apol. and 

Diat. which reveal greater or less resemblance to passages from 
every part of the Gospel. F f ; 

+ See Fuller’s most elaborate dissertation in Dict. of Christ. 
Biog., as well as that of Donaldson (Hist. of Ch. Doct. and Lit. 
vol. iii. pp. 1-60). Both these writers carefully analyze the 
‘Discourse’ and summarize its teachings; Fuller gives the 
remarkable passage in which the Fourth Gospel is quoted. 


Treneus states is that Encratites appear to have 
appealed to Tatian, as holding that Adam could 
not be saved, seeing that ‘in Adam all die.’ Euse- 
bius (HZ iv. 29) refers to a much more important 
work of Tatian’s, which was a patch-work of the 
evangelia, compiled after a fashion he did not 
understand, and called 7d 6:4 recodpwv.* This docu- 
ment, said Eus., ‘is in the possession of some even 
now.’ This passing observation is the first extant 
reference to the Diatessaron, on which much 
additional light has been thrown in recent times 
by unexpected discoveries, and by documents the 
importance of which had been long overlooked. 
This is not the place to tell the romantic story of 
the several steps by which the Diatessaron to 
which Eusebius referred has come into our hands. 
We are amazed at the tenuity and tenacity of the 
thread of proof on which the conclusion rests that 
we have before us the interweaving of four distinct 
Gospels and no others by Tatian,and dating near the 
middle of the 2nd cent. Seeing that this conclusion 
carries with it the early and wide circulation at 
that date of the Fourth Cospel, it'naturally excites 
keen criticism (see Nineteenth Century, April 
1895). The second reference in Greek antiquity is 
that of Theodoret (Her. i. 20), Bp. of Cyrus or 
Cyrrhus in E. Syria (457-8), who attributes the 
Diatess. to Tatian, but condemns it for the omis- 
sion of the genealogies and the rejection of the 
evidence that Christ, according to the flesh, was 
born of the seed of David. Theodoret states that 
more than 200 copies of this work were found in 
his little diocese, and that he substituted for them 
copies of the Four Gospels (see calculations based 
on this fact in Norton’s Genuineness of Gospels, 
ch. 1, touching the extensive distribution of Scrip- 
ture in the 5th cent.). It appears from this that 
the Harmony was in all probability written in Syr., 
which would explain Eusebius’ ignorance of its 
contents. This (as Fuller urges) may account for 
the blunder made towards the close of the fourth 
century by Epiphanius (Her. 46), who had got the 
idea that this document was none other than the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Evidently, 
neither Eusebius nor Epiphanius had any definite 
information or actual knowledge of Syr. litera- 
ture. But Victor, Bp. of Capua (d. A.D. 554), 
came into possession of a codex of NT containing 
an anonymous harmony of the four Gospels, which 
he called Diapente, and which he was disposed to 
identify with a ‘harmony’ made from that of 
Ammonius of Alexandria, or from that to which 
Eusebius referred as constructed by Tatian. That 
which Victor published was a revision in terms of 
Jerome’s Vulg., and is one of the earliest and most 
valuable MSS of the Vulgate. This codex of the 
NT Vulg. was conveyed by Boniface to Fulda, and 
has had bestowed upon it the name Fuldensis. As 
far as the Gospels are concerned, it is practically 
identical with the Arab. VS of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
which has subsequently come to light. Unlike the 
description of Tatian’s Diat., it commences with 
Lk 1) and contains portions of genealogies which 
Tatian’s didnot. These are found to be alterations 
of the original text, by a careful comparison of the 
index with the MS. This Latin codex was trans- 
lated into the Old Saxon dialect in alliterative 
verse under the name Héliand. Another link of 
interest is the discovery of the Homilies of 
Aphraates, bishop and abbot of a convent near 
Mosul (A.D. 336-345). They were written in Syr., 
and give lengthened extracts from the Diatessaron. 
Another interesting fragment is a treatise, the 
Doctrine of Addai, which contains the curious Syr. 


* Salmon (Introd. to NT®, p. 74), on the authority of Mahaffy, 
shows that 3:% recoépwv may be a musical term incorrectly trans- 
ferred to literature, and means a harmony of four, as d:& racay @ 
concord of the octave. ds& xévre of the first and fifth notes. 
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legend of the Saviour’s letter to king Abgarus of 
Edessa; and this refers to the Harmony called 
Ditourion= Diatessaron, which was used and read 
in the Syriac churches. We learn from other Syr. 
documents of the 12th cent., on the authority of 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi, that Ephraem Syrus, a 
deacon of Edessa, who died A.D. 373, had written a 
commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 
last ten years of his life (see Lightfoot’s discussion 
of this belated testimony of Bar-Salibi, Contemp. 
Review, 1877). It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance that two forms of this commentary are 
found to exist in the Armenian language. hese 
have been collated and translated into Latin 
by Aucher and Moesinger. Tatian is not men- 
tioned, but Ephraem comments upon one passage 
after another of the Gospels, and not infrequently 
upon a text which is a blending of two or more 
Gospels. 

Zahn (1881) and Wace (see Expos. 2nd _ ser. 
ii. 1, 128, 193; iv. 161, 294) have given a careful 
digest of all these passages, and the text on 
which Ephraem was commenting. The com- 
mentary appears to have been written in Syriac. 
Hamlyn Hill, assisted by Armitage Robinson, has, 
by comparison of Moesinger’s Lat. and the Arm. 
text, reached a very close approximation to the 
words of Ephraem. Zahn has been able to arrange 
the text of the Diatessaron in one hundred sections, 
with explanatory and textual criticism, collation 
of the iets Syr., and Arm. Vulgates, and the 
codices A, B, ete. But a remarkable addition to 
the apparatus criticus has been romantically made 
by the examination of two Arabic MSS of the 
Diatessaron itself: one brought from Egypt to the 
Vatican Library in 1719, by Assemani, known by 
the title of No. XIV.; the other, also brought 
from Egypt to Ciasca, of the Vatican Library, and 
practically a repetition of No. XIV., but with 
important differences in detail. The collated text 
has been translated into Eng., and edited by 
Hamlyn Hill (Harliest Life of Christ, 1894; see 
also Hill, Dissertation on Gosp. Harmony of 8. 
Ephraem, 1896; and Rendel Harris, Fragments of 
Com. of Ephrem Syrus, 1895). These translations 
leave no valid doubt that we have the text before 
us on which Ephraem commented, and which the 
Arab. MS avers is a translation from Syriac of the 
long-lost Diatessaron. A large portion of St. 
John’s Gospel is included in the Diatessaron—a fact 
which establishes, if it is Tatian’s collation of the 
four Gospels, not only the existence of the Fourth, 
but the esteem in which it was held between A.D. 
150 and 160. The doubt cherished by many about 
the ‘Memoirs’ of Justin must therefore be aban- 
doned. Harnack’s judgment in the Encyel. Brit. 
(1888, xxiii. 81) is to the same effect. Watkins 
quetly, observes, ‘the Diatessaron of Tatian is the 

ey to the Memoirs of Justin’ (Bamp. Lect. 71), 
and it certainly bridges the gulf between the 
literary phraseology of Justin and Irenzeus. 

(8) The MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, one of the 
earliest attempts to give a list of the books of 
NT, not only includes the Fourth Gospel, but, in 
legendary fashion, describes the circumstances 
under which the Apostle John was urged by 
Andrew and other apostles to prepare his narrative 
with their recognition and sanction (recognoscenti- 
bus cunctis). This testimony is extremely im- 
portant, but its value depends on its date. The 
writer says, ‘ Hermas has very recently in our days 
written the ‘‘Shepherd” while Pius his brother 
was Bishop of Rome.’ The earliest dates for the 
commencement and close of the episcopate of 
Pius I. are from A.D. 139-154, the latest from A.p. 
141-156. It has been customary to say that the 
limit of the date (nuperrime temporibus nostris) 
cannot be put later than A.D. 170 (so Déllinger, 
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Lightfoot, and Westcott). But Salmon * (Introd. 
to NT, and art. in Smith, Dict. of Biog. vol. iii.) 
judges differently of this limit, on the ground that 
the great change in the position of the Bishops of 
Rome with and after Pius had so long passed as to 
be forgotten when the unknown author penned 
these words, and that we cannot assume a date 
earlier than about A.D. 200. One of the most 
weighty features of the proof that the Gospel was 
at that moment widely prized and regarded uni- 
versally in the Church as the work of the Apostle 
John, is the reference to the First Epistle, which 
the writer treats as an appendix to the Gospel, 
adding that John ‘ professes that he was not only 
an eye-witness, but also a hearer and writer (scrip- 
torem ... per ordinem ‘a historian’) of all the 
wonderful things of the Lord.’ The testimony of 
the Fragment thus confirms the conclusion already 
reached by the testimonies of Theophilus, Irenzus, 
Tatian, Justin, and Clement of Alexandria. 

(4) Our evidence may be carried still further 
backwards by what remains of the words or life of 
PaPIAs, Bp. of Hierapolis. The fragments of the 
works of this early Christian writer were, for the 
most part, preserved by Eusebius (HZ iii. 36, 39).+ 
He is there said to have been bishop of the Church 
of Hierapolis, and a contemporary of Polycarp 
the disciple of John. It is more than probable 
that he was born between A.D. 60 and 70, and 
wrote his exposition in five books about A.D. 
135. The estimate which Eusebius expresses of 
his mental character in different pages is contra- 
dictory. In one place he is called an eminently 
small man, in derogation, perhaps, of some extra- 
vagantly chiliastic prophecies which he is said to 
have referred to the lips of our Lord. Elsewhere 
Eusebius describes Papias as ‘ well skilled in all 
kinds of learning, and mighty in the Scriptures.’ 
His importance to us lies in the probable source of 
his information and the nature of his written work. 
This last appears to have consisted of comments 
upon the words, miracles, and prophecies of Christ, 
such as he was eager to obtain from those who had 
known the Lord (‘the truth’), and he mentions 
‘the elders Andrew, Peter, John, Philip, Thomas, 
and James, Matthew and other ‘“‘disciples”’ as 
authorities, whose words came to him by direct 
speech of friends of his who had known the 
apostles; and he adds ‘what Aristion and the 
elder John say (\éyovow),’ as though these elders 
had survived the rest, and were still available for 
information. 

It is a vain wish that we had more than the few 
hundred words which Eusebius has preserved. 
With only these fragments, it is misleading and 
arbitrary to argue from the silence of Papias as 
to what he knew of the four Gospels or the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The passage preserved by Eusebius is 
taken from the fourth book of the Expositions of 
Papias,—Ireneus having informed us that Papias 
had written five such books,—in which he con- 
firms his interpretations by his own reminiscences 
of the speech of those that had known the apostles. 
It is worthy of special regard that the earliest 
witnesses and disciples of our Lord are cited in the 
Eusebian fragment of Papias in the very order in 
which they are referred to in the Fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius does not cite passages from Papias in 
proof of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 
He adopts this course upon the principle which he 
follows everywhere, viz. to mention very little 
concerning the entirely undisputed books, but to 
bring confirmation from various sources of those 
which had, upon any ground, been rejected or dis- 


* Similarly, Zahn and Harnack, 

+ The only other trace of the book, ‘The Exposition of the 
Oracles of our Lord,’ is in an inventory of the books in posses- 
sion of the cathedral of Nismes, dated A.D. 1218, 
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puted. In like manner he makes no reference to 
any of the quotations indisputably made by 
Irenzeus or Origen from the Gospel. The silence 
here is a proof that Papias made abundant use of 
the Gospel rather than the reverse. The refer- 
ences to Papias’ use of 1 Peter and 1 John support 
a further suggestion, that Papias was familiar 
with the Gospels of Mark (the interpreter of Peter) 
and John the Divine. Eusebius does not refrain 
(in his Chronicon ad Olymp. 220) from speaking of 
‘Papias the Hieropolitan, and Polycarp Bp. of 
Smyrna, as being known to be hearers of John the 
Divine and Apostle, as is declared by Irenzeus and 
others.’ 

This particular passage raises no question about 
John ‘the elder,’ of whose existence there is no 
proof except this solitary comment of Eusebius 
upon an obscure fragment of Papias. The present 
writer has discussed the subject fully in Introd. 
to Gospel in Pulpit Com.; see also Salmon, art. 
‘Joannes Presbyteros,’ in Dict. Chr. Biog. ; Farrar 
in Lzpos. (1881) 2nd ser. ii. 321; Haussleiter in 
Theol. Lit.-blatt, Sept. 25, 1896; and Gwatkin in 
Contemp. Rev., Feb. 1897 (cf. Hapos. Times, viii. 
1897, pp. 338, 416). Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Gwatkin hold to the Eusebian suggestion. Delff 
advocated the existence of a disciple not John the 
Apostle, but possibly John the Presbyter, who 
is credited with the authorship of the Gospel, who 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who 
knew more of the esoteric teaching than any of the 
Twelve. But the entire story of the second John 
is due, as many hold, to the inaccurate interpre- 
tation by Eusebius of the saying of Papias. 

(5) In conjunction with Papias, it is well here 
to recount the testimony of POLYCARP, Bp. of 
Smyrna, who may be safely credited with carrying 
the evidence for the existence of the Gospel back 
to the lifetime of St. John. The letter of Irenzeus 
to Florinus, preserved by Eusebius, H# v. 20, is 
charged with proof of his own personal remem- 
brances of Polycarp. Irenzeus recounts his ways, 
his ‘personal intimacy with John and with the 
rest who had known the Lord.’ ‘The miracles and 
doctrine of the Lord were told by Polycarp, in 
consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he re- 
ceived them from the eye-witnesses of the Doctrine 
of Salvation.’ These ‘Holy Scriptures’ to which 
Trenzeus refers were no other than the Gospels,— 
including the Fourth,—from which he made hun- 
dreds of citations in his great work. The historical 
character of Polycarp’s visit to Rome, and of his 
martyrdom, has withstood all criticism. The 
memorable exclamation, ‘Highty and six years 
have I served Christ,’ limits the interval between 
the martyrdom and birth of Polycarp. The pains- 
taking researches of Waddington (independently 
confirmed by Lightfoot) give A.D. 155 as the 
date of the martyrdom, and therefore A.D. 69 as 
that of the birth, and possibly the baptism, of this 
venerable link between the apostles and the sub- 
apostolic Church. This would allow for Polycarp’s 
having attained thirty years before the death of 
John. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Ireneus blundered so extravagantly as not to have 
found out, in the strength of his vigorous man- 
hood, whether it was St. John himself, or another, 
of whom Polycarp spoke to him, in days so well 
remembered. The brief Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains an unmistakable citation of 
j Jn 4**: ‘For every one who does not confess 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Anti- 
christ, and whoso does not confess the testimony 
of the Cross is of the devil.’ The hypothesis of 
Volkmar, that the author of the Ist Ep. was quot- 
ing from Polycarp, is surely discredited by the 
assurance that Papias also made use of l Jn. The 
authenticity of Polycarp’s letter has been placed 


beyond question by the researches of Lightfoot 
(Contemp. Review, 1877, and Apost. Fathers, pt. 1. 
vols. i. and iii.), Dale, in his Living Christ and 
Four Gospels, developed a striking argument from 
the absence of mysticism and the lack of origin- 
ality displayed by Polycarp, in addition to the 
fact that John, whom he knew, must have written 
the Gospel which he accepted, and taught his 
disciples to regard as Holy Scripture. Even 
the contrast between the tone, the teaching, and 
the chronology of the Synoptics, and the Fourth 
Gospel, certainly lureneshena the conclusion. This 
contrast has been greatly exaggerated, but nothing 
is more likely to have prevented a widespread 
hesitation as to the authenticity of the Gospel, on 
account of this contrast, than the assurance of 
such a man as Polycarp. 

6. The testimonies available from CLEMENS 
RoMANUS and BARNABAS are handicapped by 
their own antiquity. This is peculiarly the case 
with Barnabas, in the opinion of hostile critics. 
But Keim has urged that Barnabas is saturated 
with the ideas of the Fourth Gospel.* If this can 
be sustained, it must share, with corresponding 
features in the writings of St. Paul, the author of 
He, and others, the explanation that, pari passu 
with the Synoptic tradition, there had from the first 
been widely diffused a tradition of the teaching of 
the beloveddisciple. Such diffusion must have urged 
the apostle in his latest years to put into fixed 
form his undying memories, and greatly facili- 
tated its acceptance in the earliest years of the 
2nd cent. There are, indeed, phrases which reflect 
the influence of Johannine teaching in the First 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus. Thus, among 
others, ch. xlix., ‘He that hath love in Christ, let 
him do the commandments of Christ’ (cf. Jn 141 8, 
1 Jn 51), and ‘Jesus Christ our Lord gave His 
blood for us, by the will of God, and His flesh for 
our flesh, and His soul for our souls’ (Jn 6» and 
158), 

The Second (so-called) Epistle of Clement, which 
may be accepted, with Lightfoot, as ‘an ancient 
homily of an unknown author,’ say about A.D. 150, 
betrays no certain reference to either St. Paul or 
St. John. Still, note the tone of ch. ix. : ‘If Christ 
the Lord, who saved us, being first spirit became 
flesh (éyévero odpé), and so called us, in like manner 
in this flesh, we shall receive our reward. Let us 
then love one another.’ Weare certainly reminded 
here of Jn 1" and the spirit of the first Ep., or, 
what seems more probable, we recognize the dif- 
fusion on all sides of those aspects of our Lord’s 
teaching which we refer to Johannine memories. 

(7) IanaTIUS.—The great controversy touching 
the genuineness of the Ignatian letters may be 
regarded as having now terminated in favour of 
the Vossian Shorter Gr. Text, and the triumphant 
refutation by Lightfoot of the hypothesis of 
Cureton that the three short forms of the Syr. VS 
of the Epp. to the Romans, to Polycarp, and to 
the Ephesians are the sole genuine nucleus of the 
entire literature. If these seven letters, vouched 
by the Ep. of Polycarp to the Philippians to be 
genuine, can be regarded as the writing of the 
Martyr on his way to Rome, certainly not later 
than A.D. 116, and more probably A.D. 109, we 
have indubitable traces of the Fourth Gospel 
having already found its way from Ephesus to 
Antioch when the memory of St. John must have 
been fragrant throughout Asia Minor. _ 

A strongly Johannine phrase, not without a 
special difficulty of its own, appears in the letter 
to the Magnesians, viii. 2: ‘There is one God, whe 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, 
who is His Logos, proceeding from ovy}, who in all 


* Charteris, Canonicity, quotes twenty passages which sug: 
gest some possible familiarity with Johannine phraseology. 
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respects was well pleasing to Him that sent Him.’ 
Lightfoot has shown how this difficult term ovyh 
was used in the Ist cent., and thinks that Ignatius 
had a leaning to the early pre-Valentin. Gnosis of 
the period. Whatever be the text, whether we 
should read, ‘proceeding from ovy%,’ or ‘not proceed- 
ing from cvyf,’ a reference to the Fourth Gospel 
is obvious. In the letter to the Homans, vii. 2, 
we read, ‘the living water speaking within me 
(or, probably truer text, ‘flowing, pupae up’), 
says, ‘Come to the Father”; I take not delight 
in the nourishment of corruption, nor the pleasures 
of this life: I desire the bread of God, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ (of the seed of David), and 
desire the drink of God, which is His blood, which 
is incorruptible love.’ In this passage we have 
reference to Jn 44 and 6%: %.%, In the letter to 
the Philadelphians, vii. 1, ix. 1, there are further 
echoes, and Jn 10’ is expressively referred to. 

Before passing from this period, we may refer to 
the Acta Martyrit Polycarpi, the date of which 
shortly follows the martyrdom, and ‘the letter of 
the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienne’ preserved 
by Eusebius, and presumably written by Ireneus, 
who was the bearer of it (HZ v. 1): ‘Then were 
fulfilled the words spoken by the Lord, that ‘‘the 
period should come when he that killeth you will 
think that he offers service to God,”’ which is 
almost a verbal citation from Jn 16?. 

(8) The Epistle to Diognetus was once included 
among the writings of Justin. Whilst by some it 
has even been attributed to Scaliger, it is assigned 
by Nitzsch to A.D. 110-125, by Westcott to A.D. 
117, by Bunsen to 135, and by Hilgenfeld to a 
much later period in the century. It does not 
therefore supply any valid evidence. Its early 
origin cannot, however, be disproved, and we find in 
it the remarkable phrase, apparently from Jn 1714 
‘They (Christians) are not of this world.’ Inch. x. 
there is a nearly accurate quotation of Jn 3%, and 
a striking interpretation of Jn 11 etc. applied to 
the functions of the Christ. There is also a refer- 
ence to 1 Jn 4!” in the same chapter. 

(9) In the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
a Jewish Christian puts into the mouths of the 
founders of the Jewish race Christian counsels 
and consolations. Sinker, who edits and trans- 
lates it for the Ante-Nicene Lib., places it at the 
end of the Ist or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
Many now regard it as a Jewish work edited 
for Christian readers. The Saviour is spoken 
of as ‘Light of the world,’ ‘the Son of God,’ ‘the 
only Son,’ ‘the Lamb of God,’ and ‘the Spirit of 
truth’; ‘sin unto death’ (cf. 1 Jn 51°) is referred 
to ; ‘eating of the tree of life’ (Rev 27)—all phrases 
which reveal the presence of the Johannine thought 
and expression. 

(10) The Didaché of the Twelve Apostles may 
oe to be the most ancient of the post-apost. 
iterature. Itis referred to by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who cites it as ‘Scripture.’ The simplicity 
of the style and the entire absence of any refer- 
ence to the Ebionite or Gnostic heresies prove 
that it must have been antecedent to Irenzeus or 
Justin. 

The Ep. of Barnabas, which may have been 
written between A.D. 100 and 120, contains a 
confessed expansion of the earlier portions of the 
Didaché. A comparison of these related passages 
(see Bryennios’ ed. of the Didaché and Schaff’s 
Oldest Church Manual, where they are placed side 
by side, p. 228 ff.) has convinced almost all Eng. 
and Amer. scholars, as well as Zahn, Funk, 
Langen, of the priority of the Didaché. 

The date of Hotta? Shepherd is very variously 
estimated, but, as in the case of Barnabas, what 
is common to the Didaché and the Shepherd is most 
certainly earlier than the latter (Schaff, p. 233). 


We are brought by the Didaché into the midst 
of the movements of the early Church. It con- 
tains quotations from the Gospels of Mt and Lk. 
Though we cannot eel that the writer had the 
Fourth Gospel in his hands, yet Harnack admits 
the striking connexion between the Eucharistic 
prayers of chs. ix. and x. and Jn 6 and 17. 

John (14) used the remarkable word écxjywoev 
to denote the dwelling in (with) us of the ‘Word 
made flesh’: see here Did. x. 2. Christ, ‘I am 
the true Vine, and my Father is the husband- 
man’: cf. Did. ix. 2, ‘We give thanks to Thee, 
our Father, for the Holy Vine of Thy servant 
David, which Thou hast made known through 
Thy servant Jesus.’ Cf. also Jn 15% and 17% with 
Did. ix. 2,8 and x. 2. There are, moreover, 
striking resemblances between 1 Jn 2°” and Did. 
x. 5, 6. Much of this teaching obviously points 
to a community familiar with Johannine teaching. 

(11) The use which HERMAS is supposed to 
have made of the four Gospels, and his adoption 
of the phraseology of the Fourth, have been 
diligently investigated by Dr. C. Taylor in his 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 1892. 
The argument turns on the special style and 
method of Hermas. He translates into some 
synonymous or symbolic expression ideas differ- 
ently phrased by Clemens Il. Ancient Homily, 
the Didaché, or ad Diognetum. Thus in the 
Shepherd ayyerta dya0n takes the place of evay- 
yéxcov. In Vision iii. and Similit. ix. the earliest 
suggestion of necessary fourfoldness of the Gospels 
corresponds with the fourfoldness with which all 
the universe is compacted [a theory found in 
Plato and Arist. Nic. Hth. 1. x. 11, rerpdywvos 
dvev Woyouv]. The four cherubic figures, the four 
pillars on which the Christ is seated, the Old and 
New Gate into the Symbolic Tower, are all sup- 
posed by Taylor to have been borrowed by Irenzus 
from Hermas, rather than the other way. The 
process by which the writer establishes scores of 
references by Hermas to the Fourth Gospel is a 
subtle one, and does not carry conviction, except 
perhaps as to the existence of the tetrad of 
Gospels a generation before Ireneus wrought out 
the comparison. 

External evidences of the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by the enemies of Christianity and by 
well-known leaders of Gnostic heresies must not 
be passed over in this rapid recital. We will, 
in reviewing this evidence, commence with the 
later testimonies, and press upwards through the 
century. 


(1) Census was probably no other than Celsus the friend of 
Lucian, an Epicurean. He was the author of the Adyor canbis 
to which Origen replied in the 3rd cent. He was a bitter enemy 
of the Christian faith, but from Origen’s great work it appears 
that he was intimately acquainted with the four Gospels. He 
lived about A.D. 178, and thus shows not only that these works 
were beginning to be recognized as of paramount authority, but 
that they were known as such by heathen controversialists. 

Origen (c. Celsum, i. 50) tells us that Celsus accused Christians 
of believing that ‘the Son of God is come down from heayen’ 
(see Jn 381 §23). In i. 67 Origen quotes from Celsus, ‘Thou 
hast made no manifestation, although they challenged thee in 
the temple to exhibit some unmistakable sign that thou wert 
Son of God’ (cf. Jn 218 10%), Ini. 70 Celsus objected that the 
body of a God could not be thirsting at the well of Jacob, or 
eating broiled*fish and honeycomb (Jn 46f., Lk 2442), ii. 31 says 
that Celsus objected that Christians are in error who ‘declare 
that the Logos is Son of God, when they present no pure and 
holy Logos, but a degraded man punished by scourging and 
crucifixion. In ii, 86 Celsus referred to the ichor flowing in 
the veins of the crucified; which is a reflection of Jn 193435, 
The Fourth Gospel must have been widely diffused for a heathen 
writer about A.D. 178 to have made this use of it. 

(2) We possess only a Lat. tr. of the Recognitiones of the 
PsEUDO-CLEMENT, made by Rufinus. The Homilies are probably 
the more ancient work, and are extant in Greek. The date 
at which this Ebionite work was produced cannot be finally 
determined, but the best judgment throws it into the middle 
of the second century. Hilgenfeld in 1850 declined to see any 
quotation from the Fourth Gospel. Lagarde, however, gives 
15 supposed references to it. Thus, Hom. iii. 52. ‘The true 
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Prophet hath sworn ‘I am the gate (ziay) of life,” whoso 
entereth by me, entereth into the life’; and again, ‘My sheep 
hear my voice’ (cf. Jn 109 and 27), In Hom. xi. 26, ‘Except ye 
be born again of or in living water (vdar; Zayr:) unto the name 
of the Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of the heavens’ (cf. Jn 3°). In 1853 Dressel discovered 
the xixth Homily, where, in ch. 22, occurs an almost verbal 
quotation of Jn 92.3. Hilgenfeld yielded to this evidence, 
which makes Baur’s date for the Gospel finally incredible. 
There is, doubtless, little agreement between the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospel and the Clementines, which makes the 
evidence still more remarkable. 

(3) Montanus and Montanism also suffer as evidence by the 
uncertainty as to their date. The disproportionate space given to 
this theme in Eusebius, HE v., does not clearly fasten the rise 
of this Phrygian heresy to a distinct period, though giving the 
names and a sketch of the writers, Miltiades, Apollonius, etc., 
who contended with it in the reign of Commodus, 180 ff. 
Some have fixed on 140—Gieseler on 150—others 157, others 180. 
Salmon looks to the 3rd cent. for the origin of the heresy. 
If the earlier date should be finally established, the evidence 
becomes clear that John’s Gospel must have been taken as a 
record of the valedictory discourse, for Montanus chose there- 
from the term Paracletus, ‘the other Comforter,’ as referring 
to no other than to himself; actually claiming that our Lord 
prophesied his (Montanus’) appearance in the fulness of time. 
Theodoret also says that Montanus made a similar use of the 
terms Adéyos and Nuzgios. 

(4) Marcion admittedly makes no reference or allusion to the 
Fourth Gospel, but Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 3) shows that 
Marcion uses Gal 2 to justify his rejection of gospels supposed 
to be apostolic, because they were apostolic, not because they 
were not so. Tertullian (de Carne Christi, ch. iii.), while argu- 
ing against the hyperspiritualism of Marcion, says, ‘If thou 
hadst not rejected the writings opposed to thy system, the 
Gospel of John would be there to convince thee.’ Surely the 
Fourth Gospel is more explicit than are the Synoptics in 
asserting the full humanity of the Lord Jesus. Marcion reached 
Rome in a.pD. 140, and we are thus allowed to assume an earlier 
and wide diffusion of the various gospels which he rejected 
and mutilated to serve the purposes of his own system of 
philosophy. 

(5) VALENTINUS, the poet-philosopher of Gnostic theosophy, 
with his disciples Ptolemeus and Heracleon, Theodotus and 
Marcus, formed an important school of thought, pervading the 
2nd cent. He appeared in Rome between A.D. 135-160, having 
been before this in Alexandria, and is said to have died in Cyprus 
A.D. 160. Tertullian tells us that he made use of the whole 
of the instrumentum, t.e. books of NT (de Preeser. Her. 38). 
Irenzus, about a.D. 182, wrote his great work (adv. Her.) in 
part to meet and refute the eclectic errors of Valentinus and 
his school. Hippolytus wrote his Refutation of all Heresies 
in the same spirit, and they both quote from the master and 
his disciples, not always accurately discriminating them. Now, 
as we have seen (cf. p. 6972), Heracleon [said by Clem, Alex. to 
have been well known to Valentinus] composed a comm. upon 
considerable portions of John’s Gospel, extracts from which are 
preserved by Origen. These passages show that a disciple of 
Valentinus treated the Fourth Gospel as of divine authority. 
Ptolemzus also, in a letter of his addressed to Flora and pre- 
served by Epiphanius (adv. Her. xxxiii. 3-7), quotes Jn 113 
and Jn 1227. Indeed, Ireneus positively assures us that Valen- 
tinus and his disciples ‘abundantly make use of the Gospel’ ; 
and Hippolytus confirms this by a perverted use of Jn 108, which 
he attributes to Valentinus himself,— with the formula ¢yc/ 
rather than ¢g«c/,—and cites also, as from Valentinus, the Johan- 
nine phrase, ‘the Prince of this world,’ 164. But the entire 
system of ‘ ons,’ and their ‘Syzygies’ or couples, which make 
up the Ogdoad and the Pleroma, is marked by the use of 
such terms as Ilar%p, Adyos, Bas, Zwh, "AAGOs«, Movoyevis, 
Tlapéxrnr0s, with others; it is clear that this cannot be acci- 
dental : either ‘ John’ built upon Valentinus, or Valentinus, find- 
ing these terms in a book believed to be of sacred authority, 
utilized them for his own purposes. Putting the simple, 
natural, and religious use of these terms in the prologue of 
the Gospel and elsewhere, over against the highly technical 
and theosophical use of them in the system of Valentinus, it 
becomes clear that the heresiarch himself was familiar with 
the Fourth Gospel. In this conclusion, Bleek, Keim, Bunsen 
agree, ag against Davidson and Sup. Rel. Thoma (p. 822) admits 
that the dependence of the Valentinian school upon the Gospel 
is not chronologically or dogmatically impossible, though in- 
demonstrable. 

(6) Basmuipes and the Basilidians. Basilides, whose work 
and system preceded that of Valentinus, both at Alexandria 
and Rome, is named by numerous writers—Epiphanius, Jerome 
(de Viris Ill. ch. xxi.), Hippolytus (vii. 8), and Eusebius 
(HE iv. 7) who places his period in the days of Hadrian 
(117-188) and speaks with intense abhorrence of his impieties 
and his inventions and asceticism. He does not refer to his 
doctrine. Hippolytus speaks of the claim made by the followers 
of Basilides that he had received special instructions from 
Matthias, one of the disciples of our Lord (Ac 1%). Whether 
there may or may not be any truth in this report, at any 
rate it gives early antiquity to their father and founder. 
Epiphanius (Her. xxiii. 1-7, xxiv. 1) attributes to B. a period of 
activity in Antioch before his appearance in Alexandria or 
Rome. If Basilides quoted from the Fourth Gospel, the origin 
of that precious document is thrown back to the earliest days of 
the century, and, as has already been urged, into the lifetime of 
the apostle. Now it is very probable that Hippolytus, in writ- 


ing his great book (Ref. Heer. vii. 22), had the work of Basilides 
open before him, and that he referred to the master and to his 
school by his accustomed method of citation, 9%. for the 
former, while he used ¢aciv, or zur’ abrots or Aéyouc: for the 
latter. If the whole of this passage is read (see Eng. tr. in 
A.N, Lib.), little doubt can remain in any candid mind that 
Hippolytus was quoting two passages as cited by Basilides 
himself from Jn 19 and 24. (See also Matthew Arnold, God and 
the Bible, p. 268; Mangold-Bleek, Hinleitung, 265; Watkins, 
Bamp. Lectures, p. 365). 

(7) The Oriental Gnostics, Ophites, Naassenes, Perate (Bun- 
sen’s Hippolytus and his Age, see Introd. to St. John, xli. 11, by 
Reynolds), made, according to Hippolytus, abundant use of the 
Fourth Gospel. We cannot depend on his citations as repre- 
senting the verbal use of the Gospel made by any specific 
section or leader of these extreme dualists. So great was their 
antagonism to the OT that they took the very name of the 
serpent, nahash (Heb.) or ophis (Greek), as their ideal of 
intelligence and emancipation. What recent investigation has 
shown is, not that we must carry down the Pastoral Epistles or 
Colossians or the Fourth Gospel till after the days of Marcion 
for proof of the prevalence of these dualistic ideas, but that 
ideas of the kind were prevalent as early as the activity of St. 
Paul, who combated them at Corinth and Ephesus, and that 
the author of the Apoc. encountered them at Thyatira and 
elsewhere in Asia. Godet has treated the ‘Christ party’ in 
the Corinthian Church as those who sharply separated between 
‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’—who could accept the heavenly 
Christ, but repudiate the genuine incarnation, crucifixion, or 
resurrection ; who could even anathematize Jesus, and claim 
special knowledge of, and union with, the Christ. The exist- 
ence of such a party reveals the presence of these Gnostic 
tendencies in the middle of the 1st century. Consequently, we 
have no occasion to wait till the middle or end of the cen- 
tury to find the occasion for the protest against dualism dis- 
coverable in the Fourth Gospel. 


There is one exception to the uniform result of 
these researches into the religious ideas of the 
century. A shadowy sect or people, called by 
Epiphanius”Anoyo: [7.e. persons destitute of sound 
sense], Her. I. 1. 57, had manifested some antago- 
nism to the Logos-Gospel. Epiph. is amused 
with the pun which he has perpetrated to their 
discredit, and hopes that it will stick to them. 
The objections which they raised were not of a 
philosophical or religious character, but had to do 
with chronological difficulties which the number of 
passovers suggests, the close association in which 
the highest dignity of Christ is placed with His 
presence at a wedding feast, and, further, the 
absurd statement that the Gospel had been pro- 
duced, not by the disciple whom Jesus loved, but 
by Cerinthus. Tradition certainly has made John 
and Cerinthus contemporary, and this tradition 
is confirmed by the supposition of these ‘stupid’ 
Poe that the Gospel had been written by 

erinthus. The views of Cerinthus leaned towards 
Ebionitism; the whole teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel is that the Christ came down from heaven. 

It is with amazement we read in Reuss, History 
of NT, p. 233, ‘The unspeakable pains that has 
been taken to collect external evidence only shows 
that there is none in the proper sense of the term.’ 
We do not wish to accept evidence that would not 
be accepted elsewhere, but the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the Fourth Gospel seem as cogent as those 
that are advanced for any books of the NT, to say 
nothing of the most celebrated patristic or classical 
masterpieces. 

Our conclusion is that we discern the first indi- 
cations of its appearance in the wide diffusion of 
Johannine ideas in the epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, Ignatius and Polycarp, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and the Didaché. We have pseudepi- 
graphical literature like the Test. of XII Patriarchs 
and the Clementines, early heretics and dualists 
like Basilides and Valentinus quoting from its 
pages and falsely utilizing its authority. Nay, we 
actually find some of them commenting at length 
upon considerable portions of the Gospel. There 
is not only abundance of such evidence outside the 
pale of the Church, but the celebrated Christian 

hilosopher, Justin Martyr, in quoting from ‘The 
Mamotrs of the Apostles and those that followed 
them,’ has preserved a large number of the apo- 
thegms of Jesus; and that these must have been 
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taken from the Gospel becomes almost demon- 
strated by the romantic discovery, not only of 
Tatian’s Address to the Greeks, but also of the 
Diatessaron, where the largest part of the Fourth 
Gospel is interwoven with the other three. Within 
20 years of this date we have the clear testimonies 
of Irenzus, Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, and then that of 
Athenagoras, and the Muratorian Canon, fre- 
quently cementing the fragmentary relics of the 
century. Even Keim admits that the evidence is 
as strong as for any other of the Gospels. Not 
one of these reminiscences or citations was placed 
where it has been found for the sake of the modern 
apologist. It is simply marvellous that the ele- 
ments of the testimony should thus have been 
drawn together from such a number of sources 
within the compass of a century. 

III. CANONICITY OF THE FouRTH GOSPEL. 
—There is sufficient evidence that this Gospel is 
among the least disputed components of the earliest 
collection of documents. The Apoc., 2 P, 2 and 3 
Jn, are missing from the Peshitta. In the Old Lat. 
belonging to the 2nd cent., He, 2 P, and Ja are want- 
ing. The Mur. Canon does not contain a reference 
to Hebrews, unless it be identified with the Letter 
to the Alexandrians; and the reference to 2 and 3 
Jnis dubious. The document is incomplete or muti- 
lated, and does not contain explicit mention of the 
Gospels of Mt or Mk. Yet all these early indica- 
tions of a list of NT books contain the Gospel of 
John. The same may be said of Origen’s list 
(184-253). And Reechine Canon, which placed 
among the antilegomena Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 Ga 3 Jn, 
and reckoned the Apoc. spurious (vé0nv), contained 
the Fourth Gospel. The earliest codices of the 
4th cent. (B, &), the Canon of Athanasius and all 
those of the ecclesiastical councils, also include it. 
These facts establish widespread and ancient con- 
viction as to the sacred character and authority of 
this document. 

IV, INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHORSHIP. 
—The familiar process by which the question of 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is limited and 
decided must now be briefly recounted in the light 
of the fresh treatment it has received at the hands 
of Wendt, Ewald, Weizsicker, Beyschlag, Cross, 
Delff, and Sanday. 

a. The author, whoever he may have been, was 
essentially a Jew.—From beginning to end he is 
saturated with Heb. and OT ideas, though they 
are illumined from within by the new and heavenly 
light which broke upon him through direct contact 
with Jesus. 

i. The inner sources and main tendencies of the 
author’s thought are to be found in the OT; and 
his quotations from it in independent freedom, even 
from the current Gr. VSS, are hardly now in dispute. 
The whole argument of the Prologue is a prophetic 
foreshortening of the history of ‘ His own,’ and their 
age-long refusal to admit to the full the highest 
revelation of the Eternal. Note also the reference 
to the hope of the Prophet who should make all 
things clear, and to the Elijah of the new dispen- 
sation (1%! 45), our Lord’s zeal for the sanctity of 
the temple (21%), his familiarity with OT history 
(314), the ascription to Jesus by John the Baptist 
of the function of the Bridegroom of the true 
Israel, an idea which fre uently appears in ancient 
oracles (Jer 22, Ezk 168, Hos 2 2), The writer’s 
references to the feasts of the Jews, the passovers 
(chs. 2, 6, 12, 18), the unnamed feast (ch. 5) which 
may or may not be a passover, the feast of 
tabernacles (ch. 7), the feast of dedication (ch. 10), 
show the region of his religious ideas. He alludes 
to the special ceremonial of the feast of tabernacles 
in the pouring of water and illumination of the 
temple. The same conclusion may be drawn 


from his numerous references to Moses (11? 5* ‘hag 
and Abraham (ch. 8); from the great authority 
attributed to the law, and even from the verbal 
criticism of the Psalms (ch. 10); from the declara- 
tion that ‘the Scriptures cannot be broken’; and 
especially from the fourteen passages quoted from 
OT. Five of these are attributed to our Lord, 
seven are made by the Evangelist, two by other 
speakers (see Turpie, Old Test. in the New; West- 
cott, Introduction in Speaker's Comm. p. xiii; 
Sanday, Expositor, March 1892, p. 178 ff.). Four 
of these agree with the accurate tr. in the LXX. 
Some, however, are in closer agreement with the 
Heb. against the LXX. Thus Jn 19° ‘They shall 
look on him whom they pierced’ (= Zec 121°) instead 
of ‘insulted.’ This tr. is found also in Rey 1’, 
and is a curious link of linguistic correspondence 
between the Gospel and Apoe. It is found also in 
Justin, and in the versions of Theod., Symm., and 
Aquila. This does not necessarily imply that the 
author was utilizing his personal knowledge of 
Heb., but that more accurate translations of Zec 
than that of LXX existed. Cf. with this Jn 6* 
(=Is 548) ; and especially 134% (=Ps 41°) ‘He that 
eateth bread with me has lifted up his heel against 
me.’ Here the Gospel stands alone, the four other 
extant Gr. VSS differing from each other. The 
passage 12”, quoted accurately from LXX, where 
this version fairly represents Heb. in Mt and Ac, 
is different from both authorities in our Gospel. 
There is no gase where this Gospel agrees with 
LXX against the Hebrew. These peculiarities indi- 
cate knowledge of the original Scriptures. Besides 
these phenomena of translation, let it be observed 
that the author is acquainted with a majority of 
the OT books, the historical books, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and both parts of Isaiah. He is familiar 
with the history of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and 
David, with the brazen serpent, with circumcision, 
with the manna in the wilderness, and with OT 
similitude and doctrine. 

ii. A point upon which the opponents of the 
Johannine authorship have laid much emphasis 
is the writer’s use of the term ‘the Jews,’ as of a 
hostile party from whom he was separated, e.g. 
‘the purifying of the Jews’ (25), ‘the passover of 
the Jews’ (2'8), ‘a feast of the Jews’ (5! 64), ‘the 
manner of the Jews is to bury’ (19%). But the 
writer is here conveying no reproach, but explain- 
ing to Gentiles events of his early life. Doubtless 
‘the Jews’ are discriminated from the égydos of 
Galilzans as hostile to Jesus, but the writer calls 
special attention to Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
to Joseph, and to those of oi iSvoc who received Him, 
as well as to the woA\Xof who ‘believed on Him.’ 
He says that Jesus made more disciples in Judea 
than John (41), and in a most emphatic way that 
Jesus recognized that cwrnpla is from the Jews. 
Cf. the difficult passage (4-4), where Jesus is 
said to regard the land of Judea as ‘his own 
country.’ Even ch. 5, which discloses the enmity 
of ‘the Jews’ to our Lord’s interpretation of 
the Sabbath (cf. ch. 9), is penetrated throughout 
with the Jewish ideas of the Sabbath, of the 
Scriptures, and of Moses. The dramatic episodes 
of chs. 7310 reveal great antagonism on the part of 
the mob in Jerus. and the Jewish authorities to 
the teaching and mandate of Jesus, but the con- 
versations display the author’s intimate knowledge 
of Jewish law, alike of the Sabbath and of circum- 
cision (7), and the Jewish idea of the Stacmopd. 
And these three or four chapters are replete with 
assurances that ‘many believed on him,’ while 
8"! speaks of ‘the Jews that had believed him.’ 

; Again, when Jesus speaks of ‘their law’ and 
your law,’ which Pharisees and Sadducees had 
misinterpreted, it is as one who is bringing to their 
memory what they and not He had forgotten. 
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Moreover, not infrequently, by the term ‘the Jews’ 
the writer evidently means to denote technically 
the ruling powers in State and Church, the Sanhe- 
drin in its pride, in opposition to the pilgrims from 
Galilee or from the ‘ Dispersion.’ 

One passage from the ‘Jewish’ Gospel of Mt (281°) 
shows an analogous use of the oi Iovdato.. See also 
Lk 23°, St. Paul’s use of the term is well known, 
and must have familiarized men in Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Thessalonica with it, without 
suggesting for a moment that he was not a 
‘Hebrew of Hebrews.’ 

iii, The authoris by many opponents of the 
genuineness of the Gospel allowed to be of Jewish 
origin and sympathy, but not a Palestinian Jew. 
He is supposed to have belonged to Alexandria or 
Ephesus, otherwise, they contend, he would never 
have made so many errors of a topographical or 
historic kind. The most serious charge is his refer- 
ence to Bethany beyond Jordan (1% RV). But it 
is clear that the author was not confounding this 
Bethany with that near Jerusalem. And if there 
were two Bethsaidas, two Canas, two Antiochs, 
and two Cesareas, why not two Bethanys? Origen, 
it is true, had not recognized the site, and prob- 
ably suggested the Bethabara of AV which is 
found with variants in some MSS. Caspari has 
iocated it N. of the Sea of Galilee ; Conder, nearly 
S.E. of the Sea, far above the traditional site 
and much nearer to Cana of Galilee. Then the 
reference to the Pool of Siloam (Jn 9’) has been 
triumphantly confirmed by recent discovery. The 
mention of ‘non near Salim,’ of Ephraim in the 
wilderness, and of ‘Sychar’ near Shechem, has 
been remarkably confirmed by recent research. In 
association with this may be elassed the pictur- 
esque reference to the brook Kidron (181); the 
‘gabbatha’ of the Roman governor, with its 
Aram. name (191%); ‘Solomon’s porch’ (108); ‘the 
treasury in the temple’ (8”); the scenery and various 
nomenclature of the Sea of Galilee; and possibly 
the decoration of the temple courts by the golden 
vine (15!7), 

These indications of personal knowledge have 
been disputed as evidence of the author’s Pal. 
origin, because the writer might have visited 
Palestine and picked up, like the author of the 
‘ Apocr. Gospel of Matthew,’ a multitude of small 
details. So esp. Cross (Westminster Rev., Aug. 
1890, p. 177). It is enough to refer to Sanday’s 
complete reply in Hxpos., March 1892, Be 163. 

Frequent use is made of the supposed ignorance 
of the writer touching the appointment of the 
Jewish high priest, illustrated by the state- 
ment that Caiaphas held the office ‘in that year,’ 
as though the sacerdotiwm had been an annual 
appointment. But the evangelist speaks of Annas 
being high priest in the very ‘same year’ in 
which Caiaphas delivered the unconscious prophecy 
of the effect of the death of Jesus(11%). Moreover, 
St. Luke, both in the Gospel (3?) and in the Acts 
(4°), speaks of Annas and Caiaphas as ‘high priests.’ 
Annas had been deposed by the Roman procurator 
in favour of his son-in-law Caiaphas. His influence 
was great, though not officially recognized by Pilate; 
and therefore the evangelist, who was known to the 
family of the high priest, in giving the account of 
the preliminary examination by Annas, says that 
Jesus was sent bound by Annas to Caiaphas the 
high priest, from whom alone Pilate would have 
accepted the official charge of the Sanhedrin. The 
phrase ‘that same year’ reflects the absorbing 
interest of that year in which the highest court 
in the nation rejected and delivered over to the 
Gentiles the Incarnate Son of God. (See Pulp. Com. 
Introd. p. xl, and notes on 11% 181% 1% 23. 24), 

Efforts have been made to relegate some of the 
most characteristic teaching of the Fourth Gospel 


and First Ep. of the same writer to the dominant 
influence of Philo Judzus of Alexandria. Liicke, 
Bleek, Baur, Keim, Schiirer, Alb. Thoma, and 
many others have laid great emphasis on this 
filiation, of ideas. But Siegfried has found the 
same influence abundantly evident in St. James, 
in Ep. to Heb., and in St. Paul. Luthardt, Godet, 
Pressensé, and others disclaim any relation, direct 
or indirect, on the part of St. John with the philo- 
sophy of Philo or his school. Even Keim and §, 
Davidson contend for the originality of the Fourth 
Gospel, pre-eminently in its teaching regarding 
the incarnation of the Son of God and its doctrine 
of the Messiah. The phraseology current in the 
Alex. school consists of important terms also used 
in the Johannine writings, z.e. not only Logos, 
but Light, Life, Truth, the Paraclete, the Archon, 
the Pleroma, the povoyev}s and mpwréroxos, ‘ only-be- 
gotten’ and ‘first-born.’ These terms are used to 
denote the relation and mediation of the Divine 
Essence to the xécuos, and part at least of the 
process by which all things have come into being. 
Philo endeavoured to utilize the speculation and 
phrases of both Plato and the Stoics in order to 
expound the teaching of the Pentateuch, but the 
amalgam was uncertain and really valueless. No 
one finally accepted these high-flown allegories of 
‘law,’ or of ‘narrative,’ any more than they did 
the Stoic interpretation of the Homeric poems. 
It is, however, true that the place which, about 
the same time, St. Paul had in Co, Gal, and Col 
assigned to ‘ Christ’ and ‘the Son’ and the ‘ Rock 
in the wilderness,’ Philo had assigned to the 
‘Logos.’ So, too, ‘the heavenly bread’ is ex- 
plained by Philo as the manifestation of the 
Logos; and other terms in He 1*°, and the ‘ Wis- 
dom’ of the Psalms, and in the Sapiential Books, 
are by Philo similarly correlated with the Logos. 
There are, however, strong reasons for disputing 
either a verbal or a philosophical dependence of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel on the Alex. 
theosophy. 

(a) The twofold meaning of the term ‘ Logos.’ 
In Greek this represents not only, as in Philo, 
the Reason and Self-consciousness, the rationality 
of a thing or person, but also ‘the word,’ the ex- 
pression, the process by which a revelation can be 
made or ratiocination carried into effect. The 
same ambiguous word is used for the Reason and 
the Word of both God and man. There are those 
who say that they are but the reverse and obverse 
sides of the same reality. At any rate, the same 
term is used by Philo for the archetypal reason 
and by ‘John’ for the creative energy, the divine 
personal nature, the source of life and light in 
man, which is at length incarnated in humanity, 
the glory of God revealed, full of grace and truth, 
the only-begotten and beloved of the Father, able 
to declare Him.* 

(6) The Philonic Logos is in no sense personal. 
The Logos is often identified with the ‘ world,’ as 
‘intelligible,’ the ‘image’ of God in the universe ; 
‘by His Logos, God is both governor and good.’ 
True, Philo spoke of the Logos who, in place of 
the Angel of the Lord, brought back Hagar to 
Sarah (de Cher. p. 108), but by Hagar he meant 
not the woman Hagar, typical or historic, but 
‘human arts and science, brought back to the true 
virtue.’ Numerous illustrations of the same 
method constantly recur. There is no personality 
in the Logos of Philo, such as we find adumbrated 
in the Books of Job or Wis, and, in another 
form, in ‘the Son’ of the Fourth Gospel, the 
‘Christ’ of St. Paul, and the dravyacua of God in 
He 1%. 

(c) The doctrine of Messiah was ignored by Philo, 

* Schiirer (HJ P 1. iii. 340-368) has more fully given to Philo’s 
Logos the quality of word. 
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and that of the incarnation of the Logos was abhor- 
rent to the whole Neo-Platonic school. ; 

(d) To the phraseology of Philo some curious 
analogies are found in the Fourth Gospel, but by 
Siegfried (/.c.) many similar ones have been found 
in all the books of NT. Even the Ep. of Ja, the 
Targums, and the Synop. Gospels (Pulp. Com. 
Introd. p. xlix) are supposed to reflect Philo’s 
influence. But this phraseology is kindled into 
entirely new meaning by the Word made flesh,— 
ef. ‘love,’ ‘faith,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘life eternal,’ 
—and the use of it does not in the least degree 
establish a non-Pal. origin for the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. _Thoma’s eloquent enumeration of 
the titles and glories of Philo’s Logos vanishes as 
an anticipation of the Fourth Gospel when it is 
found that these are only tropical phrases for the 
discipline through which souls are passing to the 
rest of a true philosophy. 

(e) The true origin of the ideas and phraseolog 
of the Fourth Gospel is to be sought in the OT. 
St. Paul and St. John found their material in the 
books which they had studied from their youth, 
and in the traditional interpretations of the Pal. 
schools. The spoken word is throughout Gn 1 
the creative agency, the mediator between the 
Eternal and the ‘cosmos.’ In Ps 33° and 147” ‘the 
word of J”’ is approximately personified for the 
same purpose. ne personifications, moreover, of 
the direct activity of J” under the form of Memra 
or Debra of the Lord in the Targums, though they 
cannot attest a literary usage answering to the 
Prologue of ‘John,’ indirectly reveal a mental tone 
in the Aram. schools, out of which the Johannine 
representation sprang. The same remark may be 
made touching ‘ the Angel of J”,’ distinct from the 
created angels, who makes His appearance through- 
out the OT, and suggests awful and sublime depths 
in the bosom of the Divine Essence. The phrase is 
used as Logos is used, interchangeably with Deity 
and invested with all J’s glory. Kurtz in his Old 
Covenant has criticised this, his earlier view (appx. 
of Eng. tr.); but see Westcott (Introd.), Liddon 
(Divinity of our Lord). Cf. also art. ANGEL, vol. i. 

. 94, 

Philo used to refer the manifestations of the 
Angel of J” to the operations of the Logos and to 
specialized functions of the human mind; the 
apostles found in this mysterious phraseology an 
age-long witness to the possibility of an incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps nothing more than a personification of 
wisdom can be found in Pr, Job, or the Sapiential 
Books, but this method of presentation reappears 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians and in 
those to the Colossians and Ephesians.* See also 
He 11:2, from which it is clear that ideas of the 
Son, robed in phraseology of the Sapiential Books 
descriptive of wisdom, are independent of the 
treatment of the Alex. philosophy, and also of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. With this may be 
compared the almost extreme Johannine phrases 
of Mt 11 and Lk 10. Where could these writers 
have obtained these notions except from the 
widely diffused traditions and holy memories of 
the apostles themselves? Thoma has done service 
in demonstrating the remarkable resemblance 
between the root-ideas of St. Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. Beyschlag, in his Theology of NT, vol. i., 
has endeavoured with success to show the identical 
basis of the Synoptic and Johannine ideas of the 
relation between the Father and Son, the Father 
and Christ. Yet it is very noteworthy that 
‘John’ uses a term from Gr. philosophy to which 
he attached a profoundly different sense from 

* See Watkins in Smith’s DB? p. 1755, who also shows the 


link between OT and Fourth Gospel in many other particulars 
of 1 P. 
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Philo, and to which the other sacred writers have 
not attained. It is almost a demonstration that 
he was a Palestinian, not an Alexandrian Jew. 

B. The writer claims to have been an eye-witness 
and car-witness of that which he describes. Number- 
less unconscious touches, without any theological 
bias in them, reveal the indelible impression left 
upon the writer of what he had seen and heard. 
E. g. observe the numerous indications of ‘ day’ and 
‘hour’ when that which he recorded took place 
(17% 35. 89,43 D1 3? 443. 52 616. 22 191. 12 131 30 1878 20}, and 
many others). , ¢ 

In 14 and in 1 Jn 1 he puts himself in the posi- 
tion of those disciples who beheld His glory, and 
in 19% he lays the strongest emphasis on the 
testimony he was personally able to bear to 
a great sign which accompanied the piercing of 
the side of the dead Christ. The fact that the 
author speaks of himself in the third person under 
the term éxeivos is in keeping with other tacit 
references to himself elsewhere, and with a similar 
usage of éxeivos, referring to the subject of the sen- 
tence, in 997, The writer indicates throughout 
intimate acquaintance with the secret fears, 
thoughts, murmurs, and questionings of the inner- 
most circle of the disciples. He knows what they 
thought at the time, and how they subsequently 
modified their views (1. 21-71-22 1216); he records 
the conversations with Nathanael, Andrew, Philip 
(chs. 1-6); the questions of Peter, Thomas, 
Judas Alphei, Philip, in the valedictory discourse, 
together with remarks of his own; he gives indi- 
cations of the blank ignorance of the disciples 
themselves with reference to the great utterances 
of their Lord (4°8 67° 7 117-8 16 1617); the innermost 
mind of Peter at the feet-washing (13°: *); the 
ignorance on the part of all of the deep signifi- 
cance of Scripture (20°) ; and the conversations with 
Thomas (2074-79), 

He is, moreover, acquainted with the very 
thoughts and motives of Jesus Himself (2%: 41 
5° 71.6 131%) ; he gives a whole group of condensed 
perceptions of the blended divinity and humanity 
of our Lord which were flashed upon his conscious- 
ness by the Saviour’s work and conduct (cf. 184-19). 
He certainly suggests himself as the unnamed dis- 
ciple of the Baptist and of our Lord (ch. 1); and we 
feel that he must have been an auditor of the 
conversations with Nicodemus and the Samaritan 
woman, and with the nobleman in chs. 3.4. Caspari’s 
interesting suggestion that he had a house in 
Jerus., connected with the fish trade between that 
city and the lake, would explain his presence in 
Jerus. (ch. 5), and his intimate knowledge of what 
occurred (ch. 6) in 67, There is an unconscious 
revelation of his presence in the words, ‘ Now Jesus 
was not yet come to them.’ We do not see any 
animosity to Peter’s prominence. He is one of 
the two whom Jesus loved (202). We owe to his 
constant clinging to Jesus the details of the trial 
before Annus, the private converse with Pilate, 
and the words from the Cross which intrusted the 
Mother to his care (19% 26), “% 

The closing scenes of ch. 21, with the appendix 
by the survivors, leaves it without doubt that the 
writer qas one of the disciples whom Jesus loved, 
but_not Simon Peter. Those present at the Sea 
of Galilee (211: *) are Peter, distinguished from the 
unnamed disciple (v.%); Thomas and Nathanael, 
who are elsewhere mentioned by name; the two sons 
of Zebedee ; and two other of His disciples. Now, 

ames the brother of John was early slain (Ac 121-2). 
It follows that the ‘beloved disciple’ who, in the 
Epilogue, is accredited with the authorship, must 
either have been John the son of Zebedee, or one 
of the two unnamed disciples. Andrew and Philip 
are conceivably hinted at, but, seeing they are 
elsewhere mentioned by name, it is not probable; 
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and since the two are mentioned last, it is more 
in accordance with the usage of the writer to 
understand that they did not belong to the number 
of the eleven apostles. 

The opinion that John, who is frequently referred 
to in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Acts (Ac 34 
48 81415; cf. Gal 2°) in conjunction with Peter or 
with his brother (in Synop.) as at the very centre 
of the apostolic group, is not the disciple who pro- 
duced this wonderful narrative, brings an anoma- 
lous circumstance to view: that the author, 
whoever he was, never once mentions the name 
of John. If he was some philosophic mystic of 
the 2nd cent., he must have deliberately invented 
the innumerable touches of the eye-witness, which 
he introduced with such apparent artlessness, with 
the view of suggesting that he was no other than 
‘the beloved disciple.’ This supposition is so 
harsh that it cannot be accepted without more 
cogent reasons than those which have hitherto 
been advanced. Delff (Grundziige d. Entwick.- 
Gesch. d. Relig. 1883, p. 266) has argued that the 
beloved disciple was a friend of Joseph and Nico- 
demus and the high priest, resident in Jerus., 
familiar with the Jerus. life of Christ, and from 
his education, higher than that of the Twelve, 
better able to appreciate and work into his match- 
less narrative the deeper teaching of Jesus. In 
that case some incongruities that have afflicted 
critics would be dissolved, but many fresh dif- 
ficulties would be created, ¢.g. the utter disappear- 
ance of this remarkable personage from evangelic 
tradition ; his acquaintance with Peter, Andrew, 
Philip and Thomas, Judas Alphei and Judas 
Iscariot, Nathanael, Martha, Lazarus, and the 
Marys, to whom he has referred, together with 
his utter silence about ‘John,’ who took so high a 
place in the early development of the Church in 
the NT and early tradition. It is incumbent upon 
the student to weigh the indications which other 
literature supplies of the character and personality 
of John the son of Zebedee, and to see whether 
they are incompatible with the revelation which 
the writer has unconsciously offered of himself in 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
self-revelation is studiously repressed. He never 
distinctly utters his own name, or that of his 
parents, or of his brother. He allows others to 
speak for him, and he hides himself behind the 
shadow of his Lord, and loses himself in the 
light of his Master’s love. We can gather here 
and there what he thought of ‘the Jews,’ of the 
high priest, of Judas and Pilate. We can gather 
the interpretation he put upon certain perplexing 
sayings of the Lord, so different from their own 
lofty tone and fathomless depths, which he was 
nevertheless able to remember and record. But 
for the most part he conceals his own individuality. 

V. THE CHARACTER AND CAREER OF JOHN AS 
PRESERVED IN OTHER LITERATURE. — A. The 
Synoptic Gospels tell us that a man named 
Zebedee (Mk 1% %) with his wife Salome had 
two sons, James and John, that they lived at 
Bethsaida, near Capernaum, on the Lake of Galilee, 
and were partners with Simon and Andrew the 
sons of Jonah (or of John, see RV and crit. notes 
on 1” and 211 16) in a fishing enterprise (Mk 1”, 
Lk 5”). They had fishing- tackle, boats, hired 
servants, and a house. We gather from comparing 
Mt 27° and Mk 15” that Salome was the name of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children. The Fourth Gospel 
makes it morethan possible that she was sister of the 
mother of Jesus, and, if this inference is correct, 
she and her sons were nearly related to Jesus. 
Zebedee accepted, without recorded murmur, the 
departure of his sons and of his partners Simon 
and Andrew at the summons of Jesus to them. 
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The father thenceforth disappears from view. 
Salome’s devotion and ministry of her substance 
to the wants of Jesus and His disciples, suggest 
the religious enthusiasm and Messianic patriotism 
with which the family had been brought up, and 
it is probable that, through friendship and kinship 
with the holy society on Nazareth, her expecta- 
tions had been raised to fever-point. Whether 
John was called into close companionship with 
Jesus only once for all, or on two or three separate 
occasions, belongs to the exegesis and harmony of 
the Gospels. Matthew (20) tells us that Salome 
presented a request of great compass and audacity, 
that her two sons might sit on the Saviour’s right 
and left hand when He should come in His king- 
dom. It is most likely that she cherished ideas 
of a temporal and visible sovereignty, and that 
John at this period had not been weaned from 
these materialistic hopes. We gather, however, 
that the brothers were taught some lessons about 
the great tribulation, the baptism of sorrow and 
blood through which they would have to pass to 
such high fellowship with the Head of the kingdom. 

For years before this, John had been in the 
innermost circle of Christ’s disciples (Mt 102, Lk 
644, Mk 317, Ac 138). He had been in the death- 
chamber of the child of Jairus (Mk 5%’, Lk 8°). 
He had been taken into the cloud of transfiguration 
(Mt 17}, Mk 92, and Lk 9%8), though Peter was the 
spokesman of the feelings of the three. The two 
brothers James and John, with Simon and Andrew, 
had been permitted to hear the discourse upon the 
last things, which had opened John’s prophetic eye 
to the great world-wide events with which his 
Master’s kingdom was associated. John was sent 
with Peter to prepare the passover. With Peter 
and James, he was a witness of the agony in the 
garden. There is not a word or a hint in all this 
incompatible with the spirit of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

We do not know why James and John were 
called by Jesus ‘Boanerges.’ There must have 
been something special in the courage and bearing 
or in the character of James which signalled him 
out to Herod Agrippa asa victim that would ‘please 
the Jews’ (Ac 12%). It is probable that, being 
the elder of the two brothers, he was the more 
prominent petitioner for the coveted dignity of 
nearness to the King of Sorrows when approach- 
ing the goal of His self-sacrifice. A significant 
record occurs in Mk 9*8# and Lk 9%, where John 
himself exclaims, ‘ Master, we saw one casting out 
demons in thy name, and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not (thee) with us. The question seems 
to invite the rebuke he received, ‘ Forbid him not, 
etc... .’ This was an event which revealed a 
jealous love for the Master, and it is paralleled 
by the spirit which flames forth in the treatment 
of those enemies of the cross with whom the 
author of the second and third Epistles contended. 
But the most striking instance of this spirit is 
recorded in Lk 94-5, where John as well as 
James burned with indignation against certain 
Samaritans who refused to receive Jesus. ‘Master, 
said they, willest thou that we call fire from heaven 
to consume them, even as Elias did?’ Here again 
the two brothers are rebuked. The apostle of love 
is traditionally accredited with a similar outburst 
of indignant wrath in his treatment of Cerinthus. 
The current medieval representation of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was that of one characterized 
by effeminate softness. This popular conception 
is not justified by the letter of the Gospel, but is 
due to tradition and legend. In no part of NT 
do we find such thrilling utterance of the wrath 
of God against sin as in Jn. (See 3182119018677 529), 
It is in Jn 6” that Judas is called ‘a devil’ ; cf. 
also 724 828 24-44 939, Even in the upper chamber, 
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we hear terrible tones of the Judge of all the 
earth, and the traitor is called ‘the son of per- 
dition’ (15% 161-3 17!2), while the Evangelist himself 
(1227-48) denounces the sin of the people in language 
which echoes Lk 9°, There was much more for 
John to learn, and the occasional outbreaks of 
stormy wrath are of the very nature of a finite 
human love cherished with intensity of emotion for 
that wonderful Person whose grandeur of being, 
as well as whose human loveliness, was breaking 
upon his mind. There are no other special refer- 
ences to John in the Synoptic narrative, and, as a 
revelation of the personal character of the author, 
those mentioned are explained rather than contra- 
dicted by the tone of the Fourth Gospel. 

B. The Acts of the Apostles hides John in the com- 
pany of the Twelve, and behind the more prominent 
figure of Peter. Still, the promises given by the 
ascending Lord (ch. 1), and the preaching of Peter 
(chs. 2. 3. and 4), reveal the tone and matter of the 
closing discourse of our Lord, of which John’s 
mind was the repertory. Compare Jn 5” 7° 17° 
167 with the substance of Peter’s great sermon at 
Pentecost, and the defence made by Peter and 
John (Ac 3. 4) with the vindication in the Fourth 
Gospel of the Messiahship of Jesus. (See esp. 
Jn 202). As in the Fourth Gospel, John is a 
silent presence in the early Church (see Ac 8), but 
the mission of the two apostles to Samaria pre- 
pares us for the mighty words which ‘John’ was 
at length to reveal to the world. 

C. St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians makes a 
reference to James, Cephas, and John as ‘pillars’ 
of the Mother Church, to whom St. Paul was will- 
ing to refer his Gentile ministry, based on Christ’s 
own teaching concerning the place of ceremonial 
in the kingdom of God. This is the only reference 
in the writings of St. Paul to the personality 
of John, and so far there is not the smallest reason 
for questioning, on St. Paul’s authority, the widely 
attested conviction that the beloved disciple was 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

D. The First Epistle of John. The Mur. Canon 
makes distinct reference to 1Jn as an appendix to 
the Gospel. It specifies two Epistles by the same 
evangelist later on. Eusebius (HZ iii. 39) tells 
us that Papias ‘used passages from the first 
Epistle’; and we have an unmistakable citation 
of 1 Jn 4 in Polycarp’s Epistle to Phil. ch. viii. 
The extreme significance of this quotation led 
the author of Supernatural Religion, vol. ii., to 
contend that ‘John’ quoted from Polycarp, rather 
than vice versd. Tertullian frequently refers to, 
or quotes from, the Epistle. Clemens Alex., 
Origen, and Cyprian cite it as St. John’s writing. 
Many who opposed the authenticity of the Gospel, 
like Bretschneider in his Probabilia, with Paulus 
and others, do not attempt to separate the author- 
ship of the Gospel and Epistle ; but Hilgenfeld and 
Davidson have advanced many reasons for believ- 
ing that they belong to different writers and 
periods. Davidson (Introd. to NT) assigns some 
ten distinct points of difference, which hardly need 
more than statement for their refutation. oltz- 
mann (Hinleitung, p. 463) admits identity of author- 
ship. Haupt and Lias have shown how the original 
form of the teaching is referred by the apostle to 
the words of Jesus Himself, while in the Epistle we 
see the method adopted by the evangelist to apply 
it to the condition of the Church at the close of 
the century. Doubtless there are differences in 
style, weight, compass, between the utterances of 
the Lord and the application of these ideas to 
later days, but all the fundamental conceptions of 
the divine character and righteousness, of ‘the 
word of life,’ of the contrariety between ‘ the flesh’ 
and ‘the spirit,’ between ‘light’ and ‘darkness,’ 
the emphasis upon the divine love, upon the Holy 
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Spirit and the eternal life, appear in a practical form 
in the Epistle as well as in the Gospel. There is 
no necessity to invoke the shadowy form of the 
Presbyter John to explain the differences be- 
tween the two documents. They must stand or 
fall together. Testimony to one becomes a witness 
for the coexistence of the other. They combine to 
give us the best insight into the mind of the author 
of both. What is worthy of particular attention 
is the conviction that we have here not only the 
apostle of love, but one whose wrath flamed against 
untruthfulness, unbelief, and the spirit of the 
world. Let special notice be taken of 11° 21) 16. 2 
36. 8. 12.15 43 510-16, While there is every reason for 
recognizing, throughout, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved and the author of the Fourth Gospel, there 
is a striking correspondence with the disciple who 
was ready to call fire from heaven upon those who 
rejected the Lord and His truth. The first Epistle 
is a link between the Synoptic John and the per- 
sonality of whom we are in search. 

E. The Second and Third Epistles of John, so far 
as they bear on the character of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The authenticity and canonicity 
of the smaller Epistles have had to sustain a 
heavy fire of criticism. Even Eusebius hesitated 
to acknowledge them as St. John’s own, but 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenzus, and Dionysius 
have little doubt about them. The small circu- 
lation of these private letters is enough to 
account for their non-inclusion in the Peshitta, 
though Ephraem Syrus quotes them. The Mur. 
Canon leaves it doubtful whether the compiler 
knew of more than two Epistles in all; Theodoret 
does not mention them. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
rejected them. Jerome, building on the view 
taken by Eusebius of the supposed reference to 
the Presbyter John by Papias, is disposed to 
attribute them to that shadowy personage; but 
he does not finally come to that conclusion, as he 
enumerates seven Catholic Epistles. In modern 
times the circumstance that the author calls him- 
self ‘the elder’ has been pressed against their 
apostolic authority ; but it should be remembered 
that St. Peter (1 P 5+) calls himself cuurpecBirepos, 
and that Papias calls the apostles, including St. 
John, ‘elders.’ Irenzus gives the same title to 
Polycarp; and when writing to Soter, Bishop of 
Rome, gives no higher title to his predecessors in 
that see, though these are supposed to have in- 
cluded both St. Peter and St. Paul. These con- 
siderations show that the title is one which St. 
John might, consistently with much other usage, 
have used for himself. And that Diotrephes used 
malicious words about John the apostle is no 
reason for thinking that the author was other 
than the apostle, when we bear in mind the parallel 
experience of the greatest of the apostles. These 
Epistles teach the same fundamental truths, and 
are characterized by the same omissions as the 
first Epistle and the Gospel, in neither of which 
is there distinct reference to the Church or the 
Christian sacraments. The prime words are used 
in all three Epistles, such as dAjOea, dydrn, avri- 
XptoTos, mepirareiv, etc. There is the same limpid 
style, aphoristic utterance, and extraordinarily 
simple way of saying deep, loving, and terrible 
things. Our conclusion is that these two Epistles 
do much to link together the authorship of the 
Gospel with their own, as well as demonstrably 
prove that any specially prophetic and ‘thunderous’ 
symptoms of character discovered in the Synoptic 
Gospels were not absent from the man who wrote 
with intense affection, breaking into flames of 
wrath, the Fourth Gospel. [On this subject see 
detailed treatment in Pulp. Com. Introduction ; 
Ebrard’s Comm. on the Epistles of John; Huther, 
Haupt, Westcott, Liicke, Alexander, and others; 
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as well as the art. JoHN, EPISTLES OF, in this 
Dictionary]. 

F. A general comparison between the authors of 
the Apocalypse and of the Fourth Gospel.—The 
criticism of the Apoc. begun by Vischer, with 
Harnack’s co-operation, and the theory of a Jewish 
document which is said to lie at the heart of it, 
and to be touched up by Christian vision and 
interlineated with Christian doctrine, have not 
reached a final stage. The theory might account 
for some of the most difficult phenomena without 
taking the authorship out of the hands of the 
Apostle John. But this is not the place to discuss 
either the authorship or the date of the Apoca- 
yes: External evidence for the later date and 
the apostolic origin of the book is stronger than 
that for any other book in NT. The chief argu- 
ment on which a much earlier date is assigned 
turns on purely internal considerations, such as, 
e.g., the suggestion that Jerus. is still standing 
when the Apoe. is written, that the succession of 
Roman emperors fixes the moment of its grand 
dénouement, that ‘the number of the Beast’ is a 
cryptogram of Nero Cesar, whose anticipated 
reappearance after his supposed assassination was 
confidently feared by the world and the Church. 
These are controversial matters capable of decision 
only by careful exegesis, and much balancing of 
opposing theories. Davidson, Renan, and Farrar 
have argued in favour of this earlier date; while 
Liicke, Hengstenberg, and many others have taken 
the opposite side. It is admitted by all that the 
longer the interval between the composition of the 
Apec. and the Gospel, the easier it becomes to 
argue that the fiery enthusiasm and _ prophetic 
blasts, and the imaginative intensity, more Hebrew 
than Greek, of the young apostle, may have sub- 
sided by long meditation and reflection on the 
vitalizing words of the Master in the days of His 
flesh ; that the atmosphere of Ephesus and the 
wide diffusion of Hel. and Alex. culture may then 
have had time to purge his style and refine his 
tone, and direct him to a new standpoint of thought 
and feeling. Many scholars, from Dionysius of 
Alexandria, who elaborated the contrasts between 
the Apoc. and the Gospel almost as completely as 
has been done by modern critics, down to the early 
followers of Baur, such as Zeller and Hilgenfeld, 
have come to the conclusion that no ingenuity can 
ever show the two books to have originated from 
the same mind, whatever interval or change of 
scene may be intercalated between them. Some 
then, with F. C. Baur, by establishing the apostolic 
authorship of the Apoc., have believed that they 
demolished the authenticity of the Gospel; while 
others, by relinquishing the Apoc. and handing it 
over to some Judaic zealot, have believed that they 
left the course open to a full acceptance of the 
Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. But 
however great the contrasts of an earlier and 
later style,—as witness, comparatively, in our own 
day, those of Burke and Carlyle,—a much greater 
conflict and dissimilarity may be observed when 
aman of commanding powers distinctly sets him- 
self to approach a different subject, or to look 
and write from a new standpoint. Many writers, 
like Swift, Cowper, Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son, were throughout their career able to adopt, 
whether by dramatic temperament or deliberate 
tours de force, glaring contrasts of form, dialect, 
style, tone, manner, which are enough to deceive 
those who cannot discern the subtle resemblances, 
and, moreover, have no external evidence of author- 
ship to guide them in their conclusions. The 


different attitude and atmosphere, the modified 
diction and general purpose of the two books, are 
not sufficient (whatever be the theory of date) to 
divorce them from each other while the internal 


and external evidences of the authenticity of each 
remain independently so convincing. 

That John, the author of the Apoc., called him- 
self a ‘bond-slave of Jesus Christ,’ and not an 
apostle, corresponds with the modesty of the 
writer of the Gospel, and with the very phrase 
of St. Paul in four of his Epistles. He classes 
himself among the ‘prophets’ of the NT, and does 
not dissociate himself from the apostles, some of 
whom were undoubtedly ‘ prophets,’ and, since our 
Lord built His Charel and kingdom (Mt 1638) 
upon the petra of Peter’s confession, it is not 
surprising that John should have seen the names 
of the twelve apostles upon the foundations of the 
new Jerusalem. The author declares that ‘he 
bare witness to the word of God, and to the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ’ (Rev 1”), which ranges him 
among the innermost circle of Christ’s disciples. 
The ‘John’ cannot, by any ingenious theory, refer 
to any other personage of that name mentioned 
in NT. Further, the references to persecution, 
exile, Patmos, and an Ephesian residence, corre- 
spond with a whole cycle of tradition and citation 
which cannot be here given. It is true that Keim 
(Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. i. 143, 207) discounts 
the citations from Ireneus (ii. 22. 5, iii, 23), 
Clem. Alex., Justin, Apollonius (Eus. HE v. 18), 
Jerome, Epiphanius, etc., thinking that a blunder 
of Ireneus is the parent of all the supposed testi- 
mony; and Keim has been followed in this by 
Harnack and several other recent writers. But 
the arguments are unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, the external testimonies to the Apocalypse 
are in various ways confirmatory of apostolic origin 
and authority, while a clear mention of it in the 
Mur. Canon—together with that of Peter—assigns 
it a sure place in the reverence of the Church early 
in the 2nd cent. 

The arguments of Dionysius of Alexandria are 
based on fundamental differences between the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) Differences of designation, such as that the 
author of the Apoe. calls himself ‘John,’ whereas 
the author of the Gospel withholdshisname. This, 
as Salmon (Introd. to NT, 276) says, can be easil 
accounted for. The historical books of OT, wit 
the exception of Neh, are allanonymous; the same 
may be said of the Synoptic Gospels and Ac, while 
all the prophetic books, with the exception of 
Daniel (see ch. 7), open with the name of the prophet 
himself. Now, the Apocalypse is distinctly pro- 
phetic, and its style and imagery are borrowed 
from that source. Dionysius did not reject it as 
uninspired, or as written by Cerinthus, or as hav- 
ing insufficient external testimony. He said that 
he could not understand its meaning, though this 
was not his point of critical doubt; but that its 
great dissimilarity in language, style, theme, and 
tone from the Gospel convinced him, that as there 
might be many ‘Johns’ in Asia during the lst 
cent., one of them may have been the author. He 
argued, further, that the resemblance between the 
Gospel and the first Epistle in phrase, leading 
terms, and decisive teaching increases the feeling 
of discrepancy between the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. On the hearsay that there were two tombs 
of ‘John’ at Ephesus, he raises the ghost of the 
shadowy ‘Presbyter,’ who has done such notable 
service in the piecing together of 2nd cent. frag- 
ments. The position occupied by Dionysius in 
the middle of the 3rd century may have been 
unconsciously adopted by this wise and candid 
man, owing to the strong objection he entertained 
for the chiliasm which he found in the Apocalypse. 
Nevertheless, his hypothesis was comparatively 
disregarded until the present century, when it 
was used in a contrary sense by F. C. Baur and 
his followers, who recognized and emphasized the 
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apostolic authorship of the Apoc., to the entire 
repudiation of that of the Gospel, which was sup- 
posed to have originated under different conditions 
at the close of the 2nd cent. On the other 
hand, Liicke, Ewald, Lutzelberger, Diisterdieck, 
de Wette, and Neander, holding the authenticity 
of the Gospel as proved, and accepting the burden 
of the Dionysian argument, have resigned the 
authorship of the Apoc. to the ‘Presbyter,’ to 
‘ John the Divine,’ to John Mark, or to any other 
who could bear the weight of the responsibility. 
Volkmar and Renan pressed the Judaic aspects so 
strongly as to suppose that it was, among other 
things, an early manifesto against the Pauline 
Churches and doctrine, under the pseudonym of 
Balaam or the Nicolaitans. 

(2) The emphasis laid upon the Heb. and Hel. 
spirit. of the two books respectively has been 
brought into strong relief by Vischer’s Die Offen- 
barung Johannis eine Jiidische Apokalypse im 
christlicher Bearbeitung: mit einem Nachwort von 
Adolph Harnack, 1886; see Schoen’s Origine de 
V Apocalypse, also Bousset’s Commentary, and 
A. Meyer in Theol. Rundschau, Nov. and Dec. 
1897. Doubtless the Apocalyptic literature of the 
Hebrews, as seen in Dn, 2 Es, Enoch, must have 
been present to the mind of the author; but that 
he or another re-edited a Jewish Apoc. is more than 
the precarious criticism which has prevailed of 
late can be said to have proved. Moreover, the 
links of connexion and the subtle resemblance 
between these two most wonderful testimonies to 
Christ have been too much slighted. The use of 
rare words and forms characterizing both docu- 
ments, the practically identical Christology, and a 
certain resemblance in structure, lead to the con- 
clusion that if John be indeed the author of the 
Apoc., then the author of the Gospel, notwith- 
standing its transparent differences, must have 
been his pupil and follower in the deepest motives 
and spirit of his utterance. Again, the supposed 
oppositions of style are certainly balanced by 
interesting correspondences, the fancied solecisms 
can be shown to have analogous representations in 
classical Greek, and certain views of the OT and 
of the Person of Christ are almost, if not quite, 
peculiar to these two works. The impression there- 
fore grows upon many, that, notwithstanding the 
dicta of the Tiibingen school, the two books not 
only aA but must, have issued from the same 
mind. If this be the final word of the long con- 
troversy, the authenticity of the Apoc. becomes one 
of the strongest arguments for the apostolic origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

It is common to say that the Apoc. is strongly 
Heb. in its grammar, while the Gospel is written 
in excellent Hel. Greek. The substitution of kat 
in the Apoc., as representative of the Heb, }, for the 
rich variety of Gr. particles, is urged as a con- 
spicuous proof of the position. But we find also in 
the Gospel that, where the emotions are intense, 
and when every sentence becomes a heart-throb, 
asin chs. 15, 17, and in ch. 21 (where the succes- 
sion of events constitutes the very nerve of the 
transcendent narrative), the author is equall 
content with the simple xal, and dispenses with all 
other particles. It is urged that rdvrore and rémore 
and xaddés are used in the Gospel, but not in the 
Apocalypse. Now, the last word is used often in the 
Synoptics; and though the former words occur in 
Jn, they are not to be found in Ac, and only very 
occasionally in NT, so that no conclusion can be 
drawn fromtheiromissioninthe Apocalypse. While 
the Heb. forms ‘Amen,’ ‘ Abaddon,’ ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
are found in the Apoc., and the Heb. imagery of 
the ‘manna,’ the ‘root and offspring of David,’ the 
‘twelve tribes of Israel,’ and the ‘ New Jerus.’ are 
introduced, they certainly are balanced by the 


long list of Heb. phrases, information, and imagery 
found in the Gospel (see below). The Gospel 
makes claim for the ‘Word made flesh’ that 
Abraham rejoiced to see the days of the Christ ; 
that Moses wrote of Him; that Jesus Himself was 
the Heavenly ‘Manna’ which came down from 
heaven, that He was the Lamb of God, taking 
away sin, that He was the Bridegroom of the 
Church, that He was greater than the temple, 
able to rebuild it after its wanton destruction. 
The Lamb (7d dpvlov, not, however, 6 duvés) of the 
Apoc. is in tremendous conflict with the power of the 
theocracy, then with the world, then with concen- 
trated world - powers, over which He gains the 
victory, and receives the acclamations of the 
universe. The Lamb of the Gospel narrative en- 
counters the powers of the world, displays great 
‘sions’ in the temple, on the land and on the sea, 
on the bodies and minds of men. Through meek- 
ness and submission, not through impotence, 
through the mystery of suffering and cruel death, 
and the glory of resurrection, He gains a victory 
over the world, over all its representatives, over 
the flesh and the devil. He takes His perpetual 
lace with, among, and within His people, their 
Lard, their King. Doubtless there is a concrete 
specialism in the imagery of the Apoc. which seems 
to conflict with the universalism of the Gospel ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the Apocalyptist 
sees ‘a multitude which no man can number, 
gathered from every people and kindred and 
tribe,’ who circle the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, and at last the ‘leaves of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations.’ The Hebraism of 
both documents is obvious, and it is hardly more 
conspicuous in the one than in the other. Instead 
of see them by contrast, it may be held to 
establish community of origin. 

(3) The grammatical peculiarities of the Apoc. 
include apparently ‘false apposition,’ the most 
remarkable example being 1, where azo is fol- 
lowed by 6 @y, kal 6 Hv, etc. This, however, arises 
from the writer having regarded the phrase as a 
tr. of the Eternal, as=J”, and an indeclinable noun. 
In 30 other places he gives dé its proper regimen. 
Other instances of unusual apposition may easily 
be explained without recourse to solecism, such 
as the 7 déyouca of 2”, ef. 312 89 ete., which 
are paralleled by similar constructions in Plato 
(Winer, 671, Eng. tr.), Thucydides, and others. 
Anomalous varieties of gender and number are best 
explained by the fervid personifying temperament 
which gives masculine or feminine features to 
neuter nouns. The same peculiarities are found in 
other parts of NT, though they would scarcely be 
expected in the quiet, limpid prose of the Fourth 
Gospel. As a set-off against these curiosities, a 
considerable number of verbal coincidences demand 
attention. The verb uaprupety and the noun pap- 
tupla occur very frequently in the Gospel and the 
Eup of John, very sparingly in other parts of NT, 
and in a different sense; but they occur 13 times 
in the Apocalypse. The word mxév is used in the 
sense of overcoming evil and the world both in 
Gospel and Epp., and 17 times in the Apocalypse. 
Typety rov dyov is a phrase peculiar to the Gospel, 
Epp., andsApoe., and so is rypetv rds évrodds. The 
idea of the tabernacling of God among or with men, 
oxnvody, is also to be found expressed by the same 
word in these documents. The following words 
are virtually peculiar to them: ogpaylfev in the 
sense of ‘confirm,’ ’E8paicrl, \adety werd Twos, Kbpre 
ov oldas, repurarety werd Twos, Which are characteristic 
of all three writings. What is still more remark- 
able is that words strangely absent from the Gospel 

: P 
and Epp., like werdvoa, yéevva, are not to be found 
in Apocalypse. The word riots, which occurs 340 
times in NT, does not occur in the Gospel, and is 
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almost absent from Epp.and Apocalypse. The same 
Gyr. tr. of Zec 12, different from LXX, is found 
in the Gospel, 19%-?’?, and Apoc. 17. These corre- 
spondences might be greatly multiplied. Weiss and 
Watkins give lists of more than 100 words or 
phrases common to the three documents. The im- 
pression made upon some opponents of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel is that the 2nd cent. writer 
who is supposed to have written it, studied the 
vocabulary, etc., of the Apoc., with the intention 
of producing the impression of Johannine author- 
ship. This hypothesis neutralizes the hypothesis 
based upon their conspicuous dissimilarity. 

(4) The plan, scope, and structure of the two 
books. Many insist on the extreme contrast 
between the two writings in these respects, e.g. the 
absence in the Gospel of climax, the quiet flow of the 
stream of narrative and discourse, the movement 
from Jerus. to Galilee and back to the metropolis, 
with nearly imperceptible chronology, the lack 
of imaginative background, the omission of Trans- 
figuration and Ascension, and only the quiet 
gathering intensity of conviction that the victory 
over evil must lie for all time with the Man of 
infinite capacity, boundless sympathy, and measure- 
less affliction—so that at length the most sceptical 
of the Twelve admits His supreme claims. On 
the other hand, ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ 
to His servant John’ is an impressive series of 
tableaux, arranged in climacteric form, and with 
very marked septenary arrangements. After the 
first visions, come the letters to the Seven Churches, 
a special aspect and title of the Lord being 
presented in each. Next we have the vision of 
the seven seals of the Divine Book; the separate 
issues of the opening of the six seals; the inter- 
mezzo of the four angels and other angel; and 
then the new septenary group of trumpets intro- 
duced by the loosing of the seventh seal. Further, 
after the twofold revelation of the temple and the 
beasts, come the seven last plagues following on 
the pouring out of the seven vials. Then appear 
the closing contrasts of Babylon and the New 
Jerus. ; the victory of the Logos of God over all 
His foes, the destruction of the Beast, the False 
Prophet, and the Evil One for ever and ever; 
and the renewal of all things in the light of the 
Lord. This series of magnificent images seems 
strangely diverse from the meditative, gentle flow 
of the river of life, of which we catch lucent gleams 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

An examination of the Gospel reveals, however, a 
deeply pondered plan. One thing readily appears: 
the septenary arrangement. Seven great signs 
precede the Passion. These constitute a climax, 
and a revelation not only of divine realities but 
of the mind of the writer. The first sign (Jn 21) 
shows the mastery of the Word made flesh over 
the material of nature; the second (4°4) His mas- 
tery over one of the most cruel troubles of human 
nature, even when the Lord was not visibly pre- 
sent with the sufferer ; the third (5°) shows His power 
to restore the forces which have been lost by sin ; 
the fourth and fifth (6: 1°) are great signs of power 
and pity, both on earth and sea, with mastery 
over the forces of nature; the sixth (9!*:) is a double 
proof of His being the ‘Light of the World’; 
the seventh (11%) is a concrete conflict with the 
most terrible evil of humanity, and a victory over 
it. In addition to this, a singular parallel to the 
throbbing suspense or postponement of climax 
in the Apoc., e.g. at the loosing of the seventh 
seal, at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and 
in the intercalated scenes before the final victory 
and glory, may be traced also in the structure of 
the Gospel. Thus the ‘ hour’ of the highest mani- 
festation seems always at hand, but is again and 
again postponed. Without enumerating details, 


ef. Jn 24 41.2% 52. 28 730 820 1227, followed by new 
and wonderful departures. In the midst of the 
valedictory discourse, ‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ 
seems to strike the hour; but even now the 
moment comes for still higher teaching and the 
Eternal Prayer. This overlapping and renewal of 
suspense in striking interlineation are continued 
throughout the story of the Passion to the con- 
fession of Thomas and the hyperbole of the closing 
verses. Observe, further, the presence in both 
documents of prologue, rehearsal, conflict, victory, 
epilogue, which curiously correspond with each 
other and which almost bind them together. In 
each alike the prologue is an anticipation of the 
successive arguments of the visions or oracles, as 
the case may be. As the letters to the Seven 
Churches give a compendious forecast of the seals, 
trumpets, and vials, so Gosp. chs. ii.-iv. or v. give 
most vivid rehearsals of characteristic specimens of 
the Lord’s method and teaching. The sublime 
key-word of the Gospel, ‘ The Word became flesh,’ 
rises over the entire Gospel as ‘an awful rose of 
dawn,’ just as the vision of the Divine Christ in 
Rey 1 dominates every subsequent paragraph in 
the Apocalypse. 

(5) This leads us to a brief treatment of the 
religious teaching of these two documents. Many 
modern critics, Strauss, Baur, Harnack, Wendt, 
Weiss, Ritschl, put into forcible antithesis the 
earlier and later Johannine teaching. There is no 
necessity for these distinctions. Gebhardt and 
others have given all the evidence needed to prove 
that no two books of Holy Scripture are so coin- 
cident in teaching, even to special peculiarities, as 
the Gospel and Apocalypse. In one, the author 
is calmly meditating upon the concrete facts, the 
peerless life, the transcendent teaching, the unique 
ending on earth of a ministry which was beginning 
to exert widespread spiritual influence upon 
individuals, and to produce political and even 
cosmic effects upon humanity and the world. In 
the other, the vision of the place which Jesus had 
taken in the sphere of providential rule flashes 
upon him. In the one, he is sweetly dreaming 
over the potent, procreant fact; in the other, 
fancy and even grotesque imagination forecast 
the future. The visions of Heb. seers, by their 
nature, follow one another, but do not grow from 
less to more—they are architectural rather than 
spontaneous. Remembering these different con- 
ditions, it is nothing short of unique that the ideas 
of the two documents should have been so similar, 
if not coincident. The same writer was able to 
see more deeply than any other into the heart of 
Jesus, and was also permitted to see more accur- 
ately than other apocalyptic writers into the fer- 
ments wrought in humanity by the leaven of the 
kingdom. [Gebhardt’s Doct. of the Apoc., Eng. tr. 
pp. 305, 424; Reynolds’ Introd. in Pulpit Comm. 
pp. Ixxx-lxxxy]. 

These considerations may be held to prove that 
the twofold Johannine literature, instead of break- 
ing the evidences of unity of authorship, reveals a 
high probability that the two documents proceeded 
from the same mind. We have also seen that the 
strong evidence for the existence of the Gospel 
towards the very beginning of the 2nd cent., and the 
traditional attribution of authorship to the son of 
Zebedee, are not countermanded by the character- 
istics of John supposed to be given in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
three Epistles of John. 

Some able critics, like Gebhardt, Renan in some 
edd. of the Vie de Jésus, and Matthew Arnold, 
are ready to admit that the external evidence for 
the Fourth Gospel is as copious as for the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. Keim has even 
triumphed over Baur’s chronology and pressed back 
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the date of the existence of the Gospel to a time 
when the son of Zebedee may have been still living. 
But all these hold a view of the writing which 
deprives it of historic value. They regard it as 
a Wiiatologieal romance in the form of a narrative, 
which was not intended even by the author to be 
taken as a serious or historical record of what was 
actually said and done. The intense_personality 
of the author pervades the whole. He has, say 
they, very sparingly made use of the Synoptic 
Gospels and the teaching of St. Paul, and freely 
manipulated traditional material as suited his pur- 
pose, and he never intended to convey other than 
the grand impression produced upon his mind by 
the forms of the new faith. As Jth, Enoch, 2 Es, 
the Shepherd, the Platonic Dialogues, the Dwina 
Commedia, Paradise Lost, etc., used semi-narra- 
tive forms for the purpose of conveying religious 
ideas, so our evangelist was one of the most effective 
writers of didactic fiction. 

Others have gone much further than this. They 
have questioned every mark of early origin, and 
have thought that they found abundant evidence 
of later date, ¢.g. references to the second de- 
struction of Jerus. under Hadrian. Some have 
found traces of Docetism, later Gnosticism, Neopla- 
tonism in the Gospel, and have contended that it 
is an attempt to trace to the words of Jesus the 
two types of Hel.. and Heb. Christianity, the 
writer’s deliberate aim being to bring about the 
healing of a schism which can be traced back 
to the apostles themselves. The controversy 
turns on the relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Synoptic narrative, and this we must now 
examine. 

VI. THE RELATION OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO 
THE SYNOPTIC NARRATIVE.—A. A general state- 
ment of the contrast between them.—It is now 
admitted that this contrast has appeared to modern 
criticism more extreme than to that of previous 
centuries. ‘Atmosphere’ or climate are difficult 
to define, but the most conservative critics are 
conscious of a vital change when passing from 
genealogical details to the abysses of eternity, 
from the homely life and trade of Nazareth and 
Capernaum to the heated discussions of the temple 
courts, from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
valedictory discourse. The dramatis persone are 
different. Nicodemus, Lazarus, and Nathanael, 
the impotent and the blind man, are introduced to 
us for the first time. Thomas starts into prominence 
and a position of high argumentative importance. 
The chronological elements differ. The various 
visits to the metropolis interfere with the simple 
flow of the Synoptic narrative. No direct mention 
is made of the birth in Bethlehem from the virgin 
mother. The story and testimonies of John the 
Baptist are taken up where the Synoptists drop 
them, and yet no direct account is given of his 
death. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the trial before the Sanhedrin 
the dereliction, the ascension, are apparently 
ignored. The main themes of the discourses, viz. 
the conditions of admission into the kingdom, are 
exchanged for profound hints as to the uniqueness 
of the Lord’s own person, His pre-existence, His 
claim to reveal the Father and to give eternal life. 
The miracles of the Synoptic narrative appear to 
set forth His comradeship and His pity for the 
sorrows of the world, but the later narrative of 
miracles of Jesus seems mainly used to insist upon 
the apologetic value of His miracles—they are 
‘sions’ of the glory of God. The little children 
have vanished from the scene, even from the 
hosannas of the triumphal entry. It is considered 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the contrast between 
the gradual development of the Synoptic Christ, 
and the aureole of Messianic and divine splendour 
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which invests Him from the first in ‘John’s’ re- 
presentation. 

The first three Gospels represent more than one 
current type of tradition. The Fourth Gospel is 
almost universally admitted to be the work of one 
thoughtful mind, which has impressed itself upon 
the whole work. The author in propria persona 
addresses his readers with explanations of his own, 
and at times seems to expand by further reflec- 
tions or recollections even the words of his adored 
Master; so that a vigorous subjective element 
cannot be excluded, although it may have been 
relatively exaggerated. 

B. We have to examine these divergences and 
some others, and to decide whether the admission 
of their existence destroys the historical value of 
the Fourth Gospel. Primé facie, the claim of the 
writer to be the most intimate friend and disciple 
of Jesus Christ must be held to give a weight and 
an authority to his autoptic representations to 
which none of the Synoptists can lay equal claim. 

(1) Can we accept the new version of the principal 
scene of the ministry of Christ? Matthew and 
Mark refer to one passover feast only, for which 
they bring Jesus to Jerus.—while all the other 
incidents and teachings are confined to Galilee. It 
is worth while to remember that to the Romans 
and Hellenes, to whom Mk and Lk appeal, the 
difference between the two must have been very 
insignificant. To the introspective soul of John, 
who thought of days, places, hours of his intercourse 
with ‘the Word incarnate,’ it was of moment to 
record some of these things in sharper detail. 
Thus, seeing that the Synoptic narrative of the 
public ministry ignores the Judean ministry of the 
first passover, he reveals his intimate knowledge 
of the facts by the use of the word 7d\w in 4’, 
thereby corresponding with the Synoptists as 
to the date of the commencement of the public 
ministry. In ch. 5 we have an intermezzo in which 
a visit to Jerus. brings our Lord into conflict 
with the Pharisees on the Sabbatic law. This ex- 
plains and corresponds with the long and bitter 
struggle with the Pharisees detailed by the Synop- 
tists in the early portion of the Galilean ministry. 
Jesus does not appear to have been accompanied 
by more than a few disciples on these visits to the 
metropolis. Caspari (Chron. Introd. to Life of 
Christ, Eng. tr. 142) has made the acute suggestion 
that John, who was known to Caiaphas, and had a 
house in Jerus. to which he resorted at the time of 
the great feasts, may have been the sole auditor and 
witness of the conversations, and have been his 
Master’s host as wellas his biographer. But ‘John’ 
never expanded these preciousmemoranda into a full 
biography. He, like his predecessors, has given us 
only fragments, pregnant incidents, great words, 
which lifted the veil from the mystery of the Lord’s 
consciousness, The references to special occasions 
are abrupt, e.g. to the abiding in Judea (3%), the 
walking in Galilee (74), the retiring to,Perea 
(10%), the pause at Ephraim (1154)—other signs 
and teachings are cited and summarized from first 
to last. » It is helpful to remember that even the 
Synoptists are not silent about visits to Judea, as 
compare the (Tisch.§, WH) text of Lk 4“, where 
els Tas cuvaywyas THs Iovdatas is inserted in the text 
—Tregelles and RV insert it in the margin. This 
might be synchronous with either the first visit of 
Jesus to Jerus. or even the second. In Lk 5” the 
presence in Galilee of Pharisees from Jerusalem 
represents the impression already produced in the 
temple by the great discussion on the Sabbatic 
law. Both Matthew (233?) and Luke (132: 3% #4) 
record the terrible and tender apostrophe, ‘O 
J erusalem .. . how often would I,’ ete. In Lk 10% 
the. incident of Mary and Martha is not incom- 
patible with our Lord’s presence at Bethany during 
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the feast of Tabernacles, described in Jn 7°. The 
Synoptic narrative implies, in the final scenes, 
familiarity with people and things, which is best 
explained by the Johannine account of these visits 
to Jerusalem. 

(2) Is the length of our Lord’s public ministry 
so different, after all, in the two accounts as hope- 
lessly to discredit either account? Browne (Ord. 
seclorum) has endeavoured to compress even John’s 
account into the short space of one year, contained 
between the first and last Passover; and this is 
effected by expunging from the text (Jn 64) the 
reference to another passover; but it has the 
tendency to render the whole narrative unhistorical 
when we consider the astounding brevity of the 
period during which the entire personal influence 
of Jesus upon friends and foes must have been 
produced. This becomes more striking when we 
compare it with the length of the teaching of 
Socrates, Buddha, or Mohammed. The same com- 
parison may be made with the record of the 
ministry of Hosea, Jeremiah, or Ezra, or with the 
history of the career of Moses, David, or Solomon. 
The fact is that there is no positive statement in 
any of the four Gospels upon the subject. The 
only termini are the 15th year of Tiberius (Lk 3) 
and the recall of Pontius Pilate (A.D. 36). There 
is therefore more historic probability in the whole 
narrative if the extended chronology of John into 
two years and a half be followed. There is nothing 
to contradict it in the Synoptic narrative. See, 
further, art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 406 ff. 

(3) The most perplexing and debated apparent 
discrepancy between the first three Gospels and 
the Fourth turns on the day of our Lord’s death. 
As judged by critics of all schools a formidable 
difference emerges, which some, like Baur and 
Strauss, have lifted into capital importance as 
demonstrating the late origin of the Fourth Gospel 
at the hands of one who was ready from doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical motives to contradict the far- 
spread tradition of a century. It is assumed that 
the writer wished to make it appear that Jesus 
was the true Passover, in whom all the ancient 
symbolism of the Lamb and the system of sacri- 
fices culminated, and that he did not hesitate to 
affirm by a group of incidental references that 
our Lord was crucified at the time when the 
Jews were preparing to kill and eat the paschal 
supper; whereas the Synop. Gospels had been 
unanimous in their assertion that the day pre- 
ceding the agony and the crucifixion was that on 
which the days of unleavened bread commenced and 
the paschal lamb was slain and eaten, and that, 
the Lord Jesus having been tried and con- 
demned on the day of the Feast and Holy Con- 
vocation, was laid in the grave on the evening 
of the Sabbath preparation. The difference of 
statement is explicit, and said, by the opponents 
of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, to be 
irreconcilable. This conclusion is strongly em- 
phasized by the Tiibingen writers, on the ground 
that the Quarto-deciman and Jewish-Christian 

arty persisted in celebrating their ‘feast of the 
eee Passover’ on the 14th day of Nisan, 
when the Jews slew their paschal lamb. Their 
festivals of rejoicing commenced after their fast- 
ing had ended, on whichever day of the week it 
occurred. According to Eusebius (HE v. 24), 
Polycrates of Ephesus affirmed that the Eastern 
Churches founded their custom in part on the 
practice of the Apostle John himself, ‘who ob- 
served the 14th day according to the Gospel.’ But 
what Gospel? Not the Fourth, according to the 
critics, but the Synoptic Gospels, where John is 
mentioned with Peter as preparing the Passover 
on the morning of the 13th Nisan, and celebrating 
it with the Lord on the night of the 14th. This, 
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it has been alleged, runs directly counter to the 
representations of the Fourth Gospel. 


Now, the difficulty here involved has been greatly aggravated 
by the twofold method in which conservative critics have en- 
deavoured to solve it. Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Edersheim, 
Luthardt, M‘Clellan, etc., satisfy themselves that every reference 
in John is compatible with the Synoptic assertion that the 
Lord’s Supper coincided with the Jewish passover on the 
evening of 14th-15th of Nisan. They think that several of 
the proceedings of the night were exceptional, e.g. Judas going 
out, that the possible purchase of things needed for the feast 
or gift of alms could be justified, that ‘the passover’ which the 
chief priests were intending to hold, and for the ceremonial 
attendance on which they would not enter the pretorium, 
referred to a midday meal on the feast day called ‘ chagigah,’ 
a ‘thank-offering,’ and sometimes termed by laxity ‘ passover’ 
(2 Ch 3622 357.9), and that the references to the sapucxevy7—and 
the bearing of the cross, are all compatible with the first day 
of convocation. It is thus thought that the two accounts are 
harmonized ; but, on the other hand, Bleek, Greswell, Godet, 
Weiss, Westcott, Watkins, etc., have shown the entire incom- 
patibility of the proceedings of the trial, of the crucifixion, 
the bearing of the cross by one coming from field labour, 
the purchase of spices, etc., with the most elastic interpre- 
tation of the letter of the law then in vogue. The violations of 
Sabbatic law in performing or allowing deeds of mercy would 
have been utterly insignificant by the side of these flagrant 
contradictions of both letter and spirit. These numerous de- 
tails (see Reynolds’ Introd. pp. xcii-xcv, and notes on the 
passages in Gosp.) cannot be discussed. The Synoptists them- 
selves supply many confirmations of the Johannine view, espe- 
cially the determination of the authorities not to apprehend 
Jesus ‘on the feast day.’ Since Luke reckons the 50th day after 
the first day following the Sabbath of Passover (see Lv 2315, 
Dt 169) as that on which Pentecost had fully come (Ac 21), 
and as the universal tradition and custom of celebrating it on a 
Sunday cannot be disputed, it is evident that Luke must have 
reckoned in the year of our Lord’s death that the paschal feast 
was held on the night following the crucifixion. 


St. John, who took part in the preparation of the 
passover, was not purposely correcting a common 
tradition, but making the chronology more clear. 
Still there remains to be accounted for the explicit 
manner in which Luke and Mark refer to the 
celebration of the supper and the blending with 
it of the ancient ceremonial on the night of the 
betrayal. Godet and Westcott do not hesitate to 
imply that the Synoptic narrative shows that our 
Lord must have anticipated by a day the legal 
celebration. Haste and the imminence of the 
tragedy are thought to account for this departure. 
The fresh point made by Caspari (Chron. Introd. 
to Life of Christ, Eng. tr. pp. 195-217), is that 
the four evangelists are unanimous in the asser- 
tion that Jesus suffered on the 14th of Nisan, 
after having prepared for the paschal supper, 
though without the /amd, or the bitter herbs, or 
the elaborate ceremonial; that the lamb may have 
been reserved for the evening of the day of the 
crucifixion itself, for the hurry and awfulness of 
which they were unprepared. If this be the fact, 
the diffical sy vanishes. In its favour may be added 
the Chronicon Paschale, which quotes Clemens 
Alex., who, following the chronology just set 
forth, implies that the disciples had learned that 
Jesus was Himself the Lamb, the food and the 
wine of the feast. The fact that Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, and others in the course of the various 
Easter controversies, took a different view from 
Clemens Alex., does not here concern us. The 
points at issue with the Western Church turn on 
other considerations not vitally connected with 
our present discussion. With three most plaus- 
ible, if not absolutely satisfactory, methods of 
accounting for the difficulty, it is scarcely worthy 
of candid scholarship to speak of irreconcilable 
contradiction, or of the impossibility of St. John’s 
being the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

(4) The omission by the Synoptic Gospels of 
events and discourses which constitute vital 
portions of the Fourth Gospel is very startling, 
and difficult to explain; but it is important to 
observe that Matthew and Luke are also almost 
equally characterized by peculiarities of their 
own. Without enumerating them here in detail 
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(see Pulp. Com. xevi), it may be sufficient to notice 
that while paragraphs of various length, peculiar 
to the author of the Fourth Gospel, amount to 
ninety-six, yet the specialities which we owe 
entirely to Lk amount to no fewer than seventy- 
two, and similar peculiarities of Mt to sixty-two, 
exceeding together by thirty-eight those of the 
Fourth Gospel. It is sufficient to urge that the 
three evangelists each found in the abundance of 
material what best corresponded with the supreme 
motive of his selection. Special emphasis has 
been laid upon the silence of the Synoptists on an 
event which definitely precipitated the tragedy. 
Most certainly, the death and restoration of 
Lazarus take so signal a place in the final working 
out of Jewish hostility, in John’s Gospel, as to 
imply an extraordinary reticence on the part of 
the Synoptists. It is possible that amid the 
affluence of mighty works wrought in Galilee the 
sorrows and joys of Bethany did not bulk so 
largely as they seem to the critics to do when this 
one event is singled out for minute inspection. 

(5) The omission by the Fourth Gospel of events 
of capital importance in the Synoptic narratwe. 

(a) The miraculous birth and infancy, the 
youth, the family, the genealogy of Jesus, and 
the early ministry of John the Baptist, are passed 
over in silence. Yet there are significant hints of 
these things which carry the reader’s mind over 
the omission, without the suspicion of ignorance 
or indifference. 

(6) The baptism of Jesus by John, with its 
accompaniments, is not definitely recorded, and yet 
it is implied in the testimony of John, and in the 
thrilling effect produced upon the mind of the 
Baptist by what he saw and heard. Similarly, no 
account is given of the imprisonment and death 
of the Baptist, yet both are hinted at. 

(c) The omission of the temptation in the 
wilderness has been put down to doctrinal pre- 
possessions of 2nd cent., but closer study seems to 
show that the evangelist inserts between the great 
testimonies of the Baptist and his imprisonment— 
i.e. in precisely the chronological position where 
Synoptic teaching places the temptation—a series 
of events covering the matter of each of them. 
The creative multiplication of wine, as an act of 
love to others rather than of self-assertion or the 
rectification of personal need, corresponds with 
the temptation to dispense with the Father’s 
Be ceuea care of His beloved Son. The sudden 

escent upon the temple with reforming energy, 
in lieu of casting Himself from the pinnacle to 
attract the admiration of the sign-loving multitude, 
is charged with effective analogies. Then, thirdly, 
we find an unostentatious refusal of Christ to 
palter with evil, or to accept the sanction of the 
Sanhedrin in order to accomplish the ends of even 
His own mission. ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou serve,’ rings 
through Jn 2. 3 and 4 just where the Synoptists 
had chronologically placed the mighty struggle 
with the suggestions of the devil. 

(2) The omission of the transfiguration, an 
event which is fully described in the Synoptic 
narrative. This is surprising, because the latter 
represents the son of Zebedee as one of the three 
witnesses of the incident; but the explanation 
may be that the eyes of the beloved disciple 
received more convincing evidence than the bright 
cloud and the heavenly visitants and a super- 
natural voice, to establish the divine glory and 
Person of the Lord. ‘ We saw,’ he said (14), ‘his 
glory, the glory of the only - begotten.’ It is 


worthy of notice in this respect that Moses and 
Elijah were perceived by John to have prepared 
the way of the Saviour and His sacrifice (117-23) 
The whole Gospel is a continuous revelation of the 
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a vindication of the fact that 


i f the Life, 
5 ee and sight - Giver to blinded 


esus zs the light- 
humanity. 

(e) A cote perplexing omission is that of the 
institution of the Eucharist, especially as the ver, 
meal at which it took place is mentioned wit 
some other accompaniments, such as the feet- 
washing of the disciples. Somewhere in the folds 
and parentheses of the stupendous sentence (13*°) 
we imagine that the institution of the Eucharist, 
which was intended for the sustenance and the 
responses of a transcendental love, lies concealed. 
On no supposition can we conceive the author to 
have been ignorant of the sacramental rite. We 
know that it had spread from Jerus. to Troas (Ac 
207-1) and Corinth, and was so highly esteemed as 
to be abused by the unwary (1 Co 11”). The best 
supposition is that the apostle has spread out over 
the discourse contained in chs. 13-17 the deepest 
and most essential features of the Eucharist. The 
teaching of transcendent love, and mutual in- 
dwelling and eternal life, is thus repeated by the 
divine Master in these chapters. More than this, 
John has reported the astonishing discourses at 
Capernaum (ch. 6), where the Lord described deep 
spiritual communion with Himself as ‘eating his 

esh and drinking his blood.’ Christ laid em- 
phasis on the faith which accepted the Incarna- 
tion, the reality and nearness of the God-man, the 
actual and perfect humanity of the Son of God, 
the divine Bread which came down from heaven, 
under the unique phrase ‘eating his flesh,’ and a 
deep appreciation and assimilation of His sacrificial 
death as nothing less than ‘drinking his blood,’ 
not only of ‘ the blood which is the life,’ but the 
blood which was shed. So early in His ministry, 
He taught that what He also elsewhere in 
the Synop. narrative described as a ransom im 
place of many, was effected by the giving of His 
life. Thus He made it evident that Jife in Him 
was closely bound up with the stupendous idea of 
the death of the Christ of God. ‘He that eateth 
me shall live because of me.’ Two theories have 
prevailed—one, that a transcendental philosopher 
in the middle of the 2nd cent., ignoring or re- 
pudiating the sacrament of the body and blood, 
chose this way of expressing his spiritualization of 
this widely prevalent usage. The other hypo- 
thesis is, that the beloved disciple, having heard 
and recorded the Lord’s own interpretation of 
eating His body and drinking His blood, was 
content. This seems to us far more reasonable. 
But why should he have omitted the symbol 
which was so well calculated to preserve the 
teaching of the great discourse at Capernaum, 
64-80? We have just seen that he did not repel 
the historical concrete always in favour of the 
ideal representation. But he may reasonably have 
been wounded by the prevalence of heathen and 
superstitious adjuncts to the celebration of the 

Eucharist. He was not a bigoted spiritualist, as 
we may judge by the significance of thé seven 
great miracles recorded by him, by the interesting 
feet- washing which had never become a sacra- 
mental usage. (See art. ‘Fuss-waschung’ by 
H. Merz in Herzog’s RE ; Smith’s Dict. of Christ. 
Ant. ‘Baptism,’ §§ 34 and 67). 

(f) The omission of the agony in the garden. 
Keim says, if St. John’s account of the imperial 
bearing of Jesus in the garden and at the arrest 
be historical, then the Synoptic narrative is 
‘pulverized.’ Renan, B. Weiss, and others are 
ready on the other hand to allow that we owe to this 
Gospel historic traits which throw much light upon 
the incidents of the passion. In John’s account we 
have a more definite description of the place (x#7os) 
than in Mt and Mk with their ywplov, or Lk with 
the indefinite rér0s. The ‘garden’ was a ‘place’ 
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‘to which Jesus often resorted with his disciples.’ 
Moreover, if the Synop. narrative be historical, 
John must have been with His Lord in the depth 
of the olive shade. He must even have witnessed 
what Luke (22: “4, see below) describes of an agony 
insupportable, of the exceeding bitter cry, of the 
cup which the Father gave the Son of His love to 
drink, of the bloody sweat, and of the supernatural 
rally when, having called from the depths of a 
divine despair to Him who was able to save Him 
from death, He was heard because of His godly 
fear. But this apostle must have seen as no 
other reporter saw so distinctly, the lanterns and 
torches which accompanied the peewee as 
they descended into the Kidron Valley by the 
steep side of the hill below the city wall; he 
knew the name, Malchus, of the servant of the 
high priest, whose right ear Peter smote. Note, 
in addition to all this, how Jesus, according to 
John, rebukes Simon Peter for his rash mani- 
festation of physical courage, in words which 
remind us of the bitterest experience of Geth- 
semane. We must admit that little trace of the 
prostration of that awful scene presents itself 
when the God-man (according to the Fourth 
Gospel) faces the enemy. He there appears to bea 
match for all the treachery of Judas, the malice of 
the chief priests, and even the military power of 
Rome. He meets the serried ranks of evil in the 
imperial calm of the intercessory prayer. It is 
the manner of this evangelist, and of other scrip- 
tural writers, to leave unexplained gaps in the 
midst of what seems to be continuous narrative. 
Such a manifest Jacuna occurs here between the 
close of the valedictory discourse and the arrest of 
the Son of Man. But we see even from the Synop- 
tists that the great agony was over, and that the 
angel had strengthened Him (Lk 22%, whose 
genuineness is indeed doubtful; see WH’s note). 
The cry, ‘ Thy will be done,’ had linked the Father’s 
purpose of redemption with the bleeding heart of 
man. He had now the energy to rebuke the 
rabble that gathered round Him. He drove 
Judas to despair with words of incomparable re- 
proach. He moved forwards, in the face of false 
witness, to the assertion of the highest claims of 
Messiahship and divine authority. Even accord- 
ing to the Synoptists, the agony of the garden is 
compatible with the most stupendous claims. 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
Fourth Gospel never ignores the vicarious sorrow 
or the sacrificial agony of the Son of God. Not 
only does the author show in the valedictory 
address and prayer the keenest appreciation of 
suffering (see 16% % 92 1712 1518-2f and 14°), but 
he gives a parallel scene of surpassing intensity 
in 1275-84, when a fearful looking for of deviation 
from the Father’s will is surmounted by ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name!’ The moral significance and 
the culminating intensity of the sacrifice is really 
placed chronologically before (not after) the ex- 
perience of the upper chamber. Cf. also the 
strange blendings of humiliation and victory in 
the story of the resurrection of Lazarus. We must 
admit that as the temptation, the transfiguration, 
and the Eucharist are suggested throughout the 
Fourth Gospel, so alsois the agony of Gethsemane, 
and, we may add, the bodily ascension of the Lord. 
The question arises:.is the Synoptic narrative, 
which presents these themes in tableaux visions or 
revelations, or is the Fourth Gospel, which gives 
the same teaching in a eee) of objective facts 
and recorded words, the more historical ? 

To John’s eye the grand synthesis of majesty 
and mercy, of divinity and humanity, of the ideal 
and the actual, the blending of the mystery of 
pain with the brightness of the glory, was present 
in all the word and work of the Logos incarnate. 


To the Synoptic tradition, the universally diffused 
synthesis is gathered up into scenes and acts of a 
drama which readers have no power to blend 
without philosophical and theological hypotheses. 
If we are right here, much of the current anti- 
theological criticism of the Fourth Gospel vanishes. 

C. There are numerous correspondences between 
the two documents which merit special considera- 
tion. 

(a) The broad facts, the leading outlines of the 
life of the Only-begotten are the same. The name 
of ‘Jesus,’ the place of His early residence 
(Nazareth), the indisputable reference to ‘ father,’ 
‘mother,’ ‘brethren,’ and ‘sisters,’ the signifi- 
cance of this in connexion with the confession 
of His birth from the Spirit and of His having 
come down from heaven, belong to the two sources. 
The birth at Bethlehem (Jn 7) is assumed to be 
true by the refusal to explain away a charge 
actually made. Thereader knows that the Synop. 
tradition has already forestalled the objection 
which John, for special reasons, reported. Both 
sources of tradition agree that Capernaum was 
chosen by Jesus as the scene of special ministry. 
The different treatment of the Baptist is due to 
the obvious fact that the Fourth Gospel takes up 
his story where the Synoptics lay it down. After 
the wondrous manifestation in the Jordan, and 
the confidences between Jesus and John after the 
temptation, the Baptist was dazzled with a vision 
both of His glory and of His sacrifice. He pene- 
trated the reality of both, and used the mighty 
names of ‘Son of God,’ ‘Lamb of God,’ and 
‘Bridegroom’ of the veritable Israel. All this 
was perfectly compatible with the fact that the 
po knowledge of Jesus by John—even a 

nowledge sufficient to justify the exclamation, 
‘I have need to be baptized of thee’ (Mt 34)—was 
as star-light to sun-light. 

Two great ‘signs’ of our Lord’s mastery over 
material elements and the forces of nature are 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel (61), and correspond 
with the Synoptic narrative in all their main 
features, and the two throw valuable side-lights 
on each other; e.g. the circumstance that Jesus 
constrained His disciples to enter the boat while 
He sent the multitude away (Mt 14” || Mk 6%), is 
best explained by the sympathy felt by the dis- 
ciples towards the desire of the multitude to take 
Jesus by force and hail Him as Messiah King 
(Jn 6%). The combined narrative brings out the 
impressive feature of the history. 

n 12 gives new and interesting details of the 
anointing of the Lord by a woman (cf. Mt 26, Mk 
14). It is from the Fourth Gospel that we learn 
her name, as well as the date, the motive, the 
criticism of this noteworthy deed which has filled 
the Church and the world with the fragrance of 
its perfume. 

John agrees with the Synoptists in the main 
features of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The accounts of the ‘supper’ that preceded the 
passion, notwithstanding differences already dis- 
cussed, have much in common, e.g. the detection 
and departure of Judas, and much of the matter 
of advice and consolation given by the depart- 
ing Lord (cf. Lk 13%-%8 with the valedictory dis- 
course). . Be, 

In addition to this there are numerous identities, 
such as the trial scenes, the denials by Peter, the 
conduct of Pilate, the incident of Barabbas, the 
‘title’ and accusation, the crucifixion, the two 
other victims, the death itself, with its certification 
—the witnesses of the resurrection. Much that 
John wrote would be more difficult to appreciate 
if we could not suppose that he had the narrative 
of the Synoptists before him. Thus, although 
John does not describe the discussion in the San- 
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hedrin or the decision arrived at, he implies it in 
Pilate’s private interrogation of Jesus. : 

(6) Other matters of fact or teaching, given 
in detail by the Synoptists, are characteristically 
hinted at in the Fourth Gospel, e.g. John does not 
describe the baptism of Jesus, but he pointedly 
refers to the accompaniments and consequences of 
it. The reference in 3% to the fact that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison,’ is best explained by 
the evangelist’s knowing from the Synoptic narra- 
tive that the commencement of our Lord’s Galilean 
ministry coincided with the imprisonment of John. 
Further,he seems to show that the previous Judean 
ministry was not incompatible with the assertion 
that a great public ministry of Christ in Galilee 
was apparently dependent on the arrest of John’s 
activity. The Saviour’s knowledge of Peter, and 
the latter’s acceptance of the authority of Jesus 
(Lk 5%, Mt 418, Mk 17), are best understood from 
Jn 1% and the record of their early intercourse in 
the place where the Baptist was first exercising his 
ministry. The parable of the Children of the 
Bridechamber in Mt 9% is curiously confirmed by 
the last recorded utterance of the Baptist, Jn 3”. 

Again, there are proverbial sayings found in Jn 
which are preserved sometimes in different con- 
nexions by the Synoptics. Comp. 4“ with Mt 
13°7, Mk 64, Lk 4%; and 13% with Lk 6” and Mt 
1074; also 13” with Mt 10* and Lk 101%. 

The identity of the character of our Lord as 
portrayed in the Synop. and Johan. narratives is 
very remarkable, though this has been sometimes 
disputed. Even A. B. Bruce (Apologetics, p. 485) 
thinks it difficult to reconcile the apparent motive 
of the great miracles of the Fourth Gospel with the 
philanthropic, sympathetic, and personal reasons 
which dictate corresponding miracles and other 
incidents in the Synoptics. He says that while 
our Lord’s chief motive in the Synoptics was piti- 
fulness over human need, on the other hand the 
obvious purpose of His ‘signs’ in the Fourth 
Gospel was to call attention to His own Person 
and claims on human love and veneration. There 
is serious matter for contemplation here, should 
this contrast be observed throughout these docu- 
ments. But the case of every applicant for His 
mercy was severally considered and dealt with 
according to His wisdom. As He said to the 
woman who washed and anointed His feet, ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee’; ‘She loved much’; ‘Go 
in peace’ ;—so to the woman taken in adultery, 
and brought before Him, He said, ‘Go and sin 
no more.’ Doubtless He healed many in the 
affluence of His love, as detailed by the Synop- 
tists; but He would not allow the woman with 
the issue of blood to steal away with a purely 
temporal blessing ; and in like manner He ‘found’ 
the sick man of Bethesda in the temple to give him 
warning, and did not rest after healing the blind 
man until He ‘found’ him to confer upon him the 
highest benediction. The reason of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude in both documents is 
anxiety for their secular and physical require- 
ments; and the creation of the elements of wine 
at the wedding feast is an answer to the call upon 
His pity on behalf of the embarrassed villagers. 
The walking of Jesus upon the boisterous lake 
was a distinctly expressed concern for the peril 
both of mind and body to which His disciples 
were exposed. In all these cases our Lord un- 
doubtedly found occasion to bring out the great, 
assurance that He had come forth from God and 
down from heaven; that He was the Light of 
the world, the Giver of strength, and a great 
Prophet. So though the raising of Lazarus was 
conditioned by consciousness of alliance with 
Heaven and oneness with the Father, yet few 
things in the Bible are more impressive than His 
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sympathetic weeping over that grave, and His 
divine condolence with Martha and Mary. 

Obviously, it was the purpose of the Fourth 
Evangelist to record the impressive words, gestures, 
revelations by which the Lord unveiled both Him- 
self and the Father. These are more impressive 
in St. John than in the popular tradition, but they 
did not conceal the humanness of His love. The 
ironical charge, which was transformed into a 
crown of glory, ‘ He saved others, himself he could 
not save,’ is one of the keynotes of the Fourth as 
well as of the other Gospels. On the other hand, 
do we not find in the Sermon on the Mount as well 
as in the charge to the twelve disciples (Mt 10), 
to say nothing of the interpretation of the great 
parables of the Sower, of the Tares, and of the Drag- 
net (Mt 13), and of the Seed growing secretly (Mk 
426), stupendous claims of personal dignity, and 
of kinship with the supreme Revealer and Arbiter 
of human destiny? Does any assumption of the 
Fourth Gospel transcend the claims made by the 
great prophet of Mt 23-25? The Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel felt that His own powers and claims 
were of supreme moment to mankind, but that the 
end of all He said and did was the life, light, peace, 
and joy of His brethren, and their victory over the 
world. Let the following passages be specially 
consulted : 540 627- 47-50 717. 37. 38 giz. 31. 32 10° 10. 28 11% 
12%. 35 1334. 35 143% and almost every paragraph of 
the valedictory discourse. The same features and 
spirit pervade the Synoptic Gospels, establishing 
more of unity than diversity in their theme. 
They alone relate the supernatural birth of Jesus. 
Nothing more characteristically Johannine can be 
found than Mt 11%-°° and Lk 107: **, wherein the 
Lord’s supreme self-consciousness was uttered, and 
is revealed in most close and gracious relations 
with the consolation and salvation of mankind. 
No words in the Fourth Gospel concerning our 
Lord’s character and prerogatives are loftier than 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. We believe we are 
justified in saying that the Synoptists would be 
more difficult to expound without the light of the 
Fourth Evangelist than the Fourth Gospel without 
the aid of the Synoptists. 

Other interesting and mutually corroborating 
elements are found in the four Gospels. There 
is, for example, the portraiture of certain per- 
sonages in the Fourth Gospel of whom we know 
nothing elsewhere, not even the name—unless the 
name be a second name of one known to us by 
another. 

(1) The most striking instance of this is Nathanael 
(chs. 1 and 21). A widely spread idea prevails that 
he is to be identified with the Bartholomew of the 
Synoptic lists of apostles, where he is (by his 
patronymic only) associated with Philip and 
Thomas. 

(2) Nicodemus is thrice referred to (3. 7 19°), 
nay, he is photographed by a few phrases. The 
familiarity of our Lord with this distinguished 
personage is quite parallel with numerous scatteréd 
hints of His social relationships, especially in Lk 
7° 88 19°. There is no certain identification of 
Nicodemus with one N. ben-Gorion, who, accord- 
ing to the Ralmud, survived the fall of Jerusalem 
ve Geikie, i. 584; Winer’s Realwérterbuch, ii. 
_ (3) The woman of Samaria is portrayed with 
inimitable vivacity, and in a few sentences she 
has told her own story for all time. The refer- 
ences to Samaria and the Samaritans in Lk and 
Ac are all illumined by this sketch of the early 
intercourse of our Lord with the inhabitants of 
Sychar. 

(4) Mary and Martha have been introduced to 
the Synoptic history almost as ideals of the con- 
trast between the contemplative and the active 
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religious life. In Jn there is a brilliant page of 
genuine biography and history. The time and the 
place are recorded; the characterization of the 
women is beautifully preserved along unconscious 
lines in Jn 11. The resemblance of their brother’s 
name to that of the beggar of St. Luke’s parable 
does not throw any light on this story, for all the 
surroundings are different, unless there be a faint 
adumbration in Abraham’s word, ‘Neither will 
they be persuaded,’ etc., of the access of malignity 
in the hearts of the Pharisees, as reported in Jn 
121°, on hearing of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

(5) The Virgin Mother. The reticence of the 
Synoptic account is one of the marvels of NT. 
We learn there that probably both she and Joseph 
also were the lowly heirs of the family and throne 
of David, that she occupied a purely OT stand- 
point, that she saw in the great function intrusted 
to her a solution of the baffling paradoxes of 
the theocratic kingdom. Mt and Lk combine to 
tell us of the gracious incidents of the infancy, 
while Mk sheds a very strong light on the 
probability that she shared with her other sons 
the fear that her prophetic child was ‘beside 
himself,’ and that she received from Him a severe 
yet filialrebuke. She would doubtless have spared 
Him every rough handling, and sought to restrain 
all undue exposure to the rising storm of mingled 
enthusiasm and malignity. The sublime way in 
which, according to Mk, the Lord baffled the de- 
sign of the brethren, and emancipated Himself 
from the control of His domestic circle, is on many 
grounds, both literary and doctrinal, most note- 
worthy. Cf. and connect Mk 3” with °°, Mary 
followed Jesus to Jerus. and was present at the 
tragedy, but there is no statement in any of the 
Synoptists that she was there. Lk, however, 
places her with her sons among the disciples 
before and after the Ascension, and it may be 
readily inferred that she was among the women 
who ministered to Jesus, though Mary of Magdala 
and Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joses hide her from view. The same picture of 
the Virgin Mother is preserved by the beloved 
disciple. Here also she allows herself to be over- 
shadowed by others and hidden in the glory of 
her Son and Lord. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel never breathes her name, but preserves 
the memory of the incident which he knew best, 
that he received the dying legacy of his Master, 
and asa son with a mother took her to his own 
home. The reference to the mother of our Lord 
frees his narrative from all Docetic taint ; and the 
firm vindication of the truth that the Lord came 
in the flesh and was made flesh, seemed to him 
to be of the very essence of the Gospel, and the 
denial of it to be antichrist. At the same time, 
his constant reference to the supernatural, heaven- 
descended life of Christ gives the most vital basis 
for His immaculate conception. Minute touches 
also show at Cana the manner in which, while He 
delivered Himself from maternal control, Jesus 
obeyed her desire to meet the needs of their 
humble hosts. Thus, in the most subtle manner, 
the rare and wonderful portraiture is the same in 
both documents. Sere 

(6) The portrait of John the Baptist differs from 
that of the Synoptists; but if it be noted that 
the Fourth Gospel takes up the story where the 
current tradition dropped it, the chief difficulty 
vanishes. The strange question sent from the 
prison (Mt 11? and parallels) seems all the more 
strange in view of the great testimonies to Jesus 
borne by the Baptist as given in Jn 1 and 3 (cf. 
Reynolds, John the Baptist, 419-449). But there 
is nothing, after all, in the ‘witness of John’ which 
transcends the OT standpoint, and Christ declares 
(5°) that He had ‘greater witness than that 


of John.’ Like Judaism itself, John would never 
have accomplished his proper work if he had not 
held to it too tenaciously even after it had reached 
its climax. But this involves exegetical considera- 
tions that are beyond our present scope. 

(7) Of nothing are we more certain than of the 
historical character of Symon Peter. The blending 
of courage and weakness, the desire to suggest the 
courses to be followed even by his Lord, succeeded 
by the profound deference paid to the expression 
of the thought of Christ as soon as his reckless 
blundering was corrected, recur from first to last. 
This double personality appears at the earliest 
introduction to Jesus, amid the splendours of 
the transfiguration and the solemnities of Geth- 
semane, in his base denials and bitter tears, on 
the morning of the resurrection amid the visions 
of heavenly things, in the controversy with St. 
Paul over the essence of justification, and in the 
traditions of Church history. He is a real, not 
an imaginary man. If St. John had given a 
fundamentally different interpretation of his per- 
sonality, it would have been strongly adverse to 
the historicity of his narrative; but the fact is, 
that in the transactions of chs. 13. 18. 20 and 21, 
though handling several diverse incidents, St. 
John’s statements exactly preserve the same com- 
plicated features of St. Peter’s inner and outer 
life. He who said to the Lord of the invisible 
world, ‘Not so, Lord,’ or ‘Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man,’ or ‘That be far from thee, 
Lord’; who would have builded tabernacles on 
the slopes of Hermon, or engaged a whole band 
of Roman soldiers with a single sword, and 
then declared with curses that he knew not the 
man whom he had risked his life to defend,—is 
the same as the disciple who first cried, ‘Thou 
shalt never wash my feet’ and then, ‘not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head’; who 
rushed into the sea to reach the feet of his risen 
Lord, and whose new act of impulsive curiosity 
received anew the rebuke of the Lord. The in- 
delible imprint of personality is carried through- 
out the fourfold narrative. 

(8) Caiaphas and Pilate, though portrayed at a 
different angle and in the midst of circumstances 
which though concordant with those of the Syn- 
optists have a different bearing on the whole 
narrative, are alike etched from the life, and betray 
no departure from the reality common to the earlier 
representation. Caiaphas and Pilate are described 
as priest and ruler of Israel during the whole of the 
ministry of Jesus, Lk 3. The remorseless resolve 
of the Sadducean priest to find or make a capital 
charge against Jesus on the ground either of sedi- 
tion or blasphemy; the unprincipled endeavour 
to keep the Pharisees from siding with Jesus in 
His reformatory zeal; the demand on oath from 
our Lord of the loftiest claim of Messiahship and 
Sonship with a view to his immediate condemna- 
tion on a charge to which Pilate could not listen ; 
and the delivery of Jesus to the Romans on a new 
charge altogether, which Pilate saw through at 
a glance,—all this is left intact by the Fourth 
Evangelist, while he casts an additional light on 
the main motives of both the priest and the 
governor. The moral confusion of the motives of 
Caiaphas, evinced (114°) in his prophetic forecast 
of a scapegoat to the indignant majesty of Rome, 
offered in the person of one absolutely innocent of 
the crimes alleged; the superstitious fears which 
blended in Pilate’s mind with the abuse of his 
sovereign power; the uprising of his moral, at 
least of his political, conscience, which led to the 
temporary delay of the sentence,—all these ele- 
ments are emphasized by the Fourth Gospel 
from its own sources of evidence. The private 
interviews between Pilate and Jesus, to which the 
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beloved disciple was privy (18% 19°"2), as well as 
the private and preliminary examination before 
Annas, add to the general information, and have a 
supplementary character ; still the author does not 
ignore, but gives the result of the action of the 
Sanhedrin under the leadership of Caiaphas in 
Pilate’s own words, ‘Thine own nation and the 
chief priests delivered thee unto me’ (18). The 
Barabbas incident brings into pointed relief the 
action of the priestly party as touched on in the 
Synoptic narrative, telling us that there was 
a pause and a questioning among the éx)os, which 
was overcome by the activity of the priests, who 
‘persuaded’ the people (Mt 27”) ; but the Johan- 
nine narrative shows how the fact corresponds with 
the earlier tradition ; and the extremely culpable 
weakness of Pilate is further shown in the de- 
lineations of the Fourth Gospel. Pilate crushed 
the warnings of his own conscience, and was more 
intent on visiting his supercilious antipathy on the 
priests than on carrying out his own expressed 
conviction that the prisoner was innocent of the 
charge brought against Him. He yielded at last 
to a clamour which might complicate his relations 
with Tiberius, as the most fateful expression of 
Jewish national degradation at length burst upon 
his ear. ‘We have no king but Cesar’ sealed 
the doom, not only of Jesus, but of the theocratic 
nation. Jesus was sacrificed to the cowardice 
and meanness of Pilate. The spirit of revenge 
which induced him to abide by the ‘title’ upon 
the Cross is another touch of characterization which 
we owe, as we believe, to the special sources of 
information possessed by the Fourth Evangelist. 
We are not concerned to deny that John’s silence 
about the sublime assumption of the Messiahship 
and judgment of the world, and of the divine 
claim He made to the highest conceivable dignity, 
even when it sealed His death-warrant from the 
Sanhedrin, is a serious perplexity, but, at all 
events, it reveals no mere doctrinal perversity on 
the part of the writer to press the apparent theme 
and motive of his own wonderful contribution to 
the history of the Word made flesh. 

We have thus considered the objections drawn 
from the chronological and biographical details of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and have shown that the 
omissions by the Synoptics of certain facts pre- 
sumed to be of historical importance, as well as 
the striking omissions by the Fourth Gospel of 
events of cardinal significance in the Synoptic 
narrative, have often been pressed beyond their 
real significance. We have traced also the general 
correspondences in the chief facts and minute 
details of manner and matter between them, and 
examined the biographic portraiture of the most 
noted characters. There remain some general 
objections of greater or less moment which affect 
the whole composition. 

D. Miscellaneous Objections.—a. The supposed 
exaggeration, through the mythopeic tepdcnes 
in the later writer, of the supernatural element. 
The transmutation by creative process of ‘water’ 
into ‘wine’ is reckoned as an exaggerated and 
suspicious instance of divine prerogative attri- 
buted to the incarnate Logos. But this act seems 
by no means a more wonderful display of the 
will of Christ in harmony with the Supreme Will 
than is the multiplication of the bread, which 
belongs to the entire tradition. The heightened 
intensity of some of the special signs selected by 
‘John’ is sometimes cited, ¢.g. the thirty-eight 
years of the man’s infirmity in ch. 5 is compared 
disadvantageously with the eighteen years of similar 
paralysis as mentioned by Lk; so likewise the 
blindness from 6irth is compared unfavourably 
with the temporary blindness which Jesus healed, 
as recorded by Mt and Mk. But the way in which 
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Mt tells of two blind men where the other evangel- 
ists, Mk and Lk, mention one, and two demoniacs 
instead of one at Gadara, and two multiplications 
of bread and fish instead of one in the other 
records, is far more open to the charge of mythical 
enlargement than anything that is here attributed 
to the Fourth Gospel. There is a deepening glory 
in the resurrections from the dead, which has been 
commented upon since the days of Augustine. The 
daughter of Jairus just laid upon her deathbed, 
and the young man at Nain being carried to his 
grave, might seem insufficient per se to prove that 
the Lord Jesus had the He of death in His hands, 
but the fourth day of death and the assumed 
putridity of Lazarus’ corpse are more conclusive 
evidence that the Lord is King, and can and will 
raise in some way all that are in the dust of death. 
He had chosen death and the sepulchre as His 
special battlefield,—the evangelist had ample facts 
from which he made selection with reference alike 
to blindness and death, and in both cases, as well 
as in the bread sign and the Bethesda ‘Sabbath 
cure,’ he apparently chose the incidents for the sake 
of the discourses with which they were followed, 
and which he remembered so well. It must not be 
forgotten in estimating the weight of this argu- 
ment that the Fourth Gospel is parsimonious in 
describing specific miracles, though it records the 
fact of their abundance (20° *1). Further, it is 
the only one of the four which declares that the 
miraculous is a kind of evidence far inferior to 
that of intuition and personal recognition of 
the divine in Himself (Jn 1444). The miracle 
arrested attention, but it was still in the region 
of the natural and sensuous, and appealed rather 
to the understanding than to the higher con- 
science or to the spirit. The most startling and 
dramatic scenes, including, as we have seen, the 
temptation, the transfiguration, and the portents 
of the crucifixion, are shorn of those mysterious 
accompaniments which are desired by the miracle- 
loving multitude, and might be described as the 
unhistorical accretion of years. After prolonged 
pondering of the problem, we are convinced it 
might be urged that there is more of the mythical 
lustre overspreading the Synoptic narrative, more 
of the imaginative setting, and the solitary un- 
corroborated event or teaching in both Mt and Lk 
than in the Fourth Gospel, and more of the 
pictorial and even dramatic presentation in the 
Gospel of Mk than in either of them, and still more 
than in the stern self-repression and spiritual 
recollections of the great Apostle of Love. 

8. Schenkel (Charakterbild Jesu, § ii., and else- 
where throughout his able work), Hase, Renan, 
Ritschl, and others, have emphasized the absence 
from the Fourth Gospel of that progressive mental 
and official development of the character and 
Messianic claim of Jesus alleged to be discoverable 
in the Synoptic tradition. But if the Preacher 
of the Sermon on the Mount identified Himself 
with ‘righteousness,’ and declared that, by péne- 
trating the secrets of all hearts, He could and 
would dispose of the final destinies of individuals ; 
if He was hailed as the Holy One of God by the 
demoniacs\(Mk), and in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk) aroused inveterate hatred by a double claim 
to Messianic dignity and to an obnoxious uni- 
versalism,—there is not much room for develop- 
ment after that, especially when the three Gospels 
emphasize the significance of the Heavenly Voice 
which accompanied His baptism by John, and His 
subsequent transfiguration, as the climax of His 
Galilzan ministry. We are not concerned to deny 
the development of Jesus from His birth to the 
twelfth and afterwards to the thirtieth year of 
His life. Enough has been told to discriminate 
His infancy finally from that of the later legends 
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of Buddha, or the precocities and monstrosities 
of the non-canonical Gospels of the Infancy. The 
originality of Jesus leaves no room to think 
that either John the Baptist or Philo, Hillel or 
Gamaliel, contributed anything to His mental 
resources or to His Messianic réle. He knew His 
own mind, and followed it throughout, allowing 
the voice of the Father and the foreordained un- 
folding of human need and inquiry to determine 
the successive phases of revelation. While He was 
waiting for God, God was working in all things to 
the unveiling of His own true nature and the vin- 
dication of His love to the uttermost. There 
appears to be quite a parallel, if not a richer, 
development in the Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three. There is a wide space between the language 
addressed to Nathanael (147) and that to Philip on 
the night of the passion: ‘Have I been so long 
time with you,’ etc. ; between the elementary in- 
structions given to Nicodemus (3116) touching the 
fundamental aspects of the new life, and the true 
nature of the kingdom of God, as consisting of 
regenerated men on the one hand, and on the other 
the sublime teaching of the ‘good Shepherd,’ the 
mutual indwelling of the Vine and its branches 
(ch. 15); the glorification of the Son of God, who 
would go unto the Father, prepare a place for them, 
‘come again to them’ in the power and presence 
of the Comforter. Almost every school of criticism 
admits a momentous advance after the close of 
ch. 12. Those whom He had gathered out of the 
world, those who at length had come to believe in 
the mission of the Lord, are set forth at length 
as face to face with each other, under the shadow 
of the cross, in the coronation of sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and death. A higher strain of in- 
struction pervades the Fourth Gospel than that 
current in the Synoptic tradition—one more adapted 
to the solitary inquirers, or to a knot of carping 
and critical priests, or to the society of His own 
disciples at great crises of their spiritual history, 
or to angry sticklers for their own customs when 
reparing their final and deadly assault upon His 
ife, than to the ordinary and miscellaneous groups 
at the lake side or on the hill slopes of Galilee. 
However, the contrast does not interfere with 
the historicity of either account. The progressive 
aspects of each group of revelations is obviously 
the result of the different susceptibilities of His 
audience and their power to catch the meaning of 
His teaching. In the case of St. John’s Gospel 
this is heightened by the circumstance that the 
reporter is throughout one intense, perfervid, yet 
contemplative spirit, who received from the in- 
finite fulness of the God-incarnate—knowing Him 
to be this—just the impression which he alone 
could receive, and in some degree record for after 
generations. 

y. The Gnostic element in the Fourth Gospel, as 
distinct from the Synoptic narratives, has been sup- 
posed to carry this document from the close of the 
lst to the middle of the 2nd cent., to the great dis- 

aragement of its biographical and autoptic value. 
Bigeined: as we have seen, endeavours to establish 
an influence from Philo of Alexandria upon the 
entire literature of NT, upon Mt and Ja as well as 
on Hebrews and the Johannine writings. Thoma 
has maintained a similar thesis. He even fastens 
on Valentinus, as Baur had done on Marcion, to re- 
date the Pauline Epistles, and so obtain, a fortiori, 
a plunge down into the 2nd cent. for the Johannine 
books. This kind of criticism overshoots itself. 
Both the Ist cent. B.c. and the Ist and 2nd cents. 
A.D. were seething with the ferment produced by 
the blending of Hel. and Oriental ideas, of Gr. and 
Heb. philosophy and phrase. There is no need to 
come ae to the middle of the 2nd cent. to under- 
stand the phraseology of Col or Hebrews, the 


letters of Ignatius or Barnabas, or the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Specific terms, such as ‘ Logos,’ ‘ Life,’ 
and ‘ Light,’ were ready at all times to take up a 
richer connotation than before. The special con- 
trast between the Synoptists and John, to the 
disparagement of the latter, has been pressed, as 
though Jn had thus received the hall-mark of the 
end of 2nd cent. The question arises whether the 
creation of the whole world by the Logos or Son 
is affirmed or repudiated by the Fourth Gospel. 
Does it recognize the dualistic view of the source 
of good more than do the Synop. Gospels? Surely 
the latter give us more references to the malice, 
mischief, and kingdom of Satan, of darkness and 
demonism, than the Fourth Gospel, which never 
refers to demoniac energy. There is nothing more, 
on the other hand, than a vague side reference to 
the Creation in the Synoptics (Mk 108). Such lan- 
guage is by no means so clear and explicit with 
reference to Creation as mdvra 60 aitod éyévero 
(Jn 1%), nor can it be pretended that matter (4 ¢dn) 
or any other element in the xécuos is excepted from 
the wdvra, which owe absolutely their genesis to 
the Logos. The non-interpenetrating character- 
istics of ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ is not asserted. 
The power of ‘darkness’ is not chaotic or anarchic, 
but represents simply the negation of ‘light.’ 
‘Darkness’ is not impenetrable to ‘light.’ The 
element of will or moral nature enters into the 
conditions of its permanence. The idea of 6 
movnpds belongs rather to the Synop. than Johan. 
representations; see Mt 5%” 6% 13%, Lk 1176 §. 
Davidson considered that Jesus (Jn 17°) did not 
‘pray for the world,’ because the kédcuos was 
hopelessly beyond the region of conversion or the 
power of prayer. This interpretation seems en- 
tirely inconsistent with 1°° 316 44 69%. 51 gl2 1947 168, 
and even with the context of the assertion, ‘I pray 
not for the world,’ in which the Lord prays (v.”!) 
for those who should believe on Him through the 
word of His disciples, and looks forward to the 
great consummation of His own mission, ‘that 
the world may believe that thou didst send me.’ 
This is the final purpose of the Lord’s intercession 
for His disciples. We admit that pervading the 
Fourth Gospel there is a class of references to an 
elect kingdom of susceptible souls to be found 
throughout the world, ‘the other sheep’ of 1036, 
cf. 37° 21 1887, which suggest the wideness of God’s 
mercy, and also the inscrutable and boundless 
depths of the divine decrees, the extent of the 
invisible and omnipotent graces affecting human 
destiny and counteracting human perversity and 
corruption. This is not Gnosticism, but one of 
the great teachings of Divine Revelation in the 
God-man. A Docetic element is charged upon 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Gnostic Ebionitism of 
the 2nd cent. is referred to as its source, and the 
later supposed date is assigned on this ground to 
the whole class of representation ; but the Johan. 
writings, and especially the Gospel, are the most 
decidedly pronounced anti-Docetic documents in 
NT. They speak of the true humanity of the Son 
of Man with intentional emphasis. Thus the 
father, mother, brothers of Jesus are spoken of ; 
the weariness, thirst, tears, inward groanings, per- 
sonal affections, dress, food, spittle, touch, flesh, 
blood, bones, wounded side, are severally men- 
tioned. He was ‘made flesh,’ z.e. full humanity ; 
His dead body was partially embalmed, His rai- 
ment was divided among the soldiers. After His 
resurrection He was prepared to take broiled fish 
and honey and bread. We do not admit a treat- 
ment of the supposed phantasmic appearances or 
disappearances of the Lord (7° 8 10% 18%) as 
Gnostic or Docetic in the Fourth, when similar 
events are recorded in the Synop. Gospels, ¢.g. 
Lk 4, as well as the walking on the water and the 
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walk to Emmaus. Hilgenfeld has laid stress on 
a translation his theory has demanded, that in 
8-44 our Lord is supposed to refer to ‘the father 
of the devil,’ and so to the origination of the devil 
by some inferior god, like the Jehovah of OT as 
imagined by the Ophites. The whole of this 
contention has been taken up favourably by the 
advocates of the 2nd cent. date. It proceeds from 
unwillingness to recognize that the Gospel places 
the difference between the children of God and 
the children of the devil, not in primordial differ- 
ence of essence, but in the will of man (see Godet’s 
Introd. vol. i. 182 ff.). 

5. The phenomena of the Johan. discourses un- 
questionably introduce us to a new atmosphere, 
and to a place and audience different from those of 
the Synoptics. This is not finally explained by 
the frequent suggestion that the Synoptics repre- 
sent our Lord as addressing the multitudes in 
Galilee, and that the Fourth Gospel is almost ex- 
clusively occupied with individuals, or with small 
groups of His disciples,—because, on the one hand, 
we see that the great controversy of ch. 6 was con- 
ducted in the synagogue of Capernaum, and those 
of chs. 5 and 10 were held with large and excited 
groups in the temple courts. On the other hand, 
the great Synoptic discourse on the last things was 
addressed to only four of the twelve disciples. 
Moreover, the comparison of Mt 5-7 with Lk 6 
shows that the Sermon on the Mount was a selec- 
tion of the most recondite instructions addressed 
at the first—and in the main—to the inner 
circle of the disciples. The same features are 
observed in the special discourse to the twelve 
disciples in Mt 10, and correspond with much 
similar instruction given to the seventy disciples 
in Lk 10'16, We cannot account for these differ- 
ences of style and subject-matter on such easy 
terms. A considerable element of subjective choice 
is distinctly claimed by the author on two occa- 
sions. He selected his materials from copious 
accumulations, out of a wide range of memory 
and of tradition. The reporter put them together 
with the hope and belief that they would evoke 
confidence in the Messiah-functions and divine 
Sonship of Jesus (20%! and 21%). Some of the most 
‘ Johannine’ utterances are likewise to be found in 
Mt 11°, Lk 10%, Moreover, every great claim 
made by our Lord in the Fourth Gospel is antici- 
pated by the direct or implied teaching of the re- 
ported sayings, and the miracles and parables of 
the Synoptics. The diction of these sayings is 
different from that of the earlier narratives, though 
it is easy to exaggerate the difference, and to 
ignore a very fundamental element of the problem. 
We have already seen how much common matter 
there is in these four documents. Many proverbial 
sayings or startling apothegms, found in the Three, 
are not absent from the Fourth, though they are 
given in fresh connexions. The strain of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus appears frequently in 
the Synoptic narrative, though given there when 
our Lord was concerned with the judgment of 
men, and foreboding the consummation of all 
things. Whatever may be the ultimate solution 
of this great problem, this at least is shown to be 
probable, that there was from the first a twofold, 
double-sided strain in our Lord’s discourse, on 
which minds of congenial and susceptible charac- 
teristics would and did lay hold, with verbal 
tenacity, when brought into intimate relation with 
Him. This corresponds with analogous pheno- 
mena in other regions of biographical record. Only 
by blending these and some dissimilar elements 
can we obtain the approximate portraiture. We 
need to combine the commonplace representa- 
tion of the man Socrates by the matter-of-fact 
Xenophon, and even the lamnoon of the Sophists 
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in the comic satire of Aristophanes, with Plato’s 
ideal of the great teacher, martyr, citizen, 
and philosopher, before we have the historic 
Socrates on our canvas. In like manner we are 
bound to take account of the Pauline Christ and 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews, the ‘unwritten 
words,’ the threefold type of the Synoptists, and, 
above all, that representation which in this Gospel 
presses most near to that portion of His conscious- 
ness wherein He communes with the Father and 
with Himself. In these conversations and soli- 
loquies the subjective element of the reporter is 
more conspicuous than elsewhere. The prince of 
biographers is he who is able to gather up the 
spirit and gist of a long conversation or discourse, 
and present it in the words of the Master Himself. 
This is exactly what John seems to have done, and 
thus he brings us nearer than any other to the 
great historic reality—‘ historic,’ 7.e. not, as often 
implied, on purely non-supernatural lines, but in 
the sense of objective fact. 

The opponents of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel urge that the writer, alike in his prologue 
and in the report of the Lord’s words in the epilogue, 
and in the first Ep., adopts a style of expression 
which he puts into the mouth of Nathanael and 
Nicodemus, Mary and Martha, Caiaphas and Pilate, 
the blind man and John the Baptist, corresponding 
in diction so closely with the phraseology of Jesus, 
as to suggest that the Greek words of all the 
speakers, including the Lord Himself, are nothing 
else than St. John’s own strongly characterized 
vocabulary and diction. Some of the most acute 
and learned defenders of the authenticity of the 
document have not hesitated practically to admit 
this contention. Watkins (in his Bampton Lectures, 
and in his article on the same theme in Smith’s 
DB?) has maintained the possibility of which we 
have spoken, and has endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena by the simple theory of translation 
from an Aramaic original. It is probable that 
some of the discourses have undergone this process 
of translation. There is a distinct tradition to a 
similar effect with reference to the Gospel of 
Matthew. The same peculiarity must be held 
equally possible in Mk and Lk. And many of the 
difficulties are surmounted in the present case by 
the theory of the translation of words uttered in 
Aramaic into the Greek of Jn, which, having been 
built up through long years, enabled him to make 
use of it in representing the words of others, 
and then he may have adopted the same favourite 
terms, and a somewhat similar construction of 
sentences on all occasions. But we cannot admit 
that this hypothesis completely satisfies the facts 
of the case. 

e. The diction of our Lord and of His biographer. 
There are peculiarities of diction, vocabulary, and 
structure which are certainly adopted by this 
writer—Gr. words are used by him and by no 
other, some of which are somewhat uncommon, 
such as dvTAnua, drocwdywyos, BiBpdboxew, -Procod- 
Kouwov, Saxpvev, Slduuos, emixplew, OhKn, Opéupmara, 
Képua, KoMAUBiTHs, verTHp, mpocalrns. But in respect 
of special vocabulary Jn does not differ from other 
writerssof NT. Again, there is a peculiar fond- 
ness manifested in Gospel and Epistle for certain 
special and almost technical words, — which by 
frequent repetition acquire a deeper meaning,— 
such as ¢és (23 times), ddéa (42), kdcuos (78), 
MapTupla. (47), yudowew (55), murevew (98), onuetor 
(17 times). It is also clear that the writer adopted 
a Semitic connotation for ) in the caf which he 
makes do ere duty for the various connective 
particles of the Gr. tongue. A common pheno- 
menon in the Johannine writings is simple juxta- 
position of sentences, often producing by the mere 
use of cal, and in fact sometimes without it, an ad- 
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versative, concessive, or peculiar emphasis (14 15% 
31 5%), The very common antithesis of uév and 6é 
is almost dropped, and xal repeatedly made to 
represent dé. It is curious that the writer, after 
using Adyos in ch. 1, subsequently drops it and 
never puts it into the lips of Jesus. It recurs in 
the 1 Ep. (ch. 1) and in the Apocalypse. It there- 
fore becomes clear by this and many other passages 
and peculiarities that the author had a Greek 
diction somewhat peculiar to himself, which he used 
when following his own lines of meditation or 
narrative. Attention may also be called to the 
remarkable fact, that he puts into the lips of our 
Lord no fewer than 145 words which he never uses 
in his own person. Thirty-eight of these are found 
also in the Synop. account of our Lord’s discourses. 
A similar peculiarity of expression or construction 
is reserved by the writer for Jesus, but never 
adopted by himself. There are nine peculiarities 
of our Lord’s diction, such as the reduplicated 
‘ Amen,’ which are peculiar to Jn and never found 
elsewhere. There are 500 words which are freely 
used by him in his own portions of the Gospel or 
in the words of one or other of the interlocutors, 
which he never attributes to our Lord, so that 
the phenomena of translation still leave some 
roblems to be solved by closer investigation. 
hat there was a certain amount of translation 
is obvious, and some strong subjective element in 
the selection and arrangement of material cannot 
be ignored; but an effort must have been made 
to conserve the sacred words of the Lord Jesus in 
a phraseology which was supposed especially 
adapted to represent and enshrine the original 
utterances of the Master. This becomes more 
obvious when the evangelist frequently comes into 
direct communication with his reader: when he 
speaks in proprid persond occasionally he offers a 
commentary on the words of our Lord, perhaps 
even an expansion along certain lines of his own, of 
the words of Jesus which, though he caught them 
(and even transferred them into Gr.), he had not 
fully comprehended. These contrasts between the 
writer’s memories and his explanations, both of the 
narrative and of the discourse, deserve far more 
attention than they have received. 
The surpassing majesty of the Prologue (138) 
indicates that the mind of the writer was inter- 
enetrated, overwhelmed with the effect produced 
f his contact with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Clearly, he could think of Him as nothing less 
than ‘the only-begotten of the Father,’ as the 
Agent by whom the fulness of grace and truth 
broke upon the world,—and yet he drew a dis- 
tinction between 6 6eds and the Adyos as divine 
element in Jesus, although in the same breath 
declaring an identity between them. The Word, 
said he, was ‘in the beginning,’ and ‘ with God,’ 
and yet ‘was God.’ It was ‘the Word’ by whom 
‘all things’ came into being. The Word was 
both the source and the sphere of life, of that life 
which was light. All the light which had ever 
| flashed into the darkness, and which the darkness 
was too gross to admit, was the beaming of His 
face. This conflict with the darkness resulted 
in most tragical issues. Nevertheless, this Word 
at length came into the world, and did so along 
fresh lines, not merely as eminent in all life and 
light, but as a fully constituted humanity—‘flesh.’ 
From this point onward he proceeded to show 
how the soliloquies and words of Jesus fell upon 
his sensitive and susceptible soul, as belonging 
rather to eternity than to time, as voices which 
had in them an infinity of meaning and of truth. 
He selected a few only of these for description and 
comment, and they grew in weight and wonder 
till he laid down the pen. At the same time, we 
feel that the Lord did not write, and could not 


have written, the Prologue. The logical exordium, 
the sublime climax, were neither in our Lord’s own 
manner nor in His own phrase, as afterwards re- 
ported by the evangelist. A full discussion of this 
comparison must be reserved for some other place, 
but a brief treatment of a few of the most salient 
passages may be attempted. 

§. The incommensurability between the writer 
and his theme. We come into close contact with 
the writer in the following passages :—1* 29-11. 21 
23-25 318-21. ay. possibl 34-36 446 516 6°: 15. 17. 64. 65 730. 39 
89 20 7+ 22 ] O41. 42 ] 16.19. 99-85. 51. 52 1916. 83. 37-43 Hossibly 
1246-50 ] 31-6. 11. 28-30 ] 17-19 172 184+ 9 14- 28. 32 ] Qld. 24. 28. 85-37 
20%. 81 914 28-25, These passages are independent of 
pure narrative, and are selected mainly because the 
writer essays to inform his readers of the secret 
sentiment of the disciples or of others, which does 
not appear in the narrative itself, but still more 
because of the way in which he attempts to make 
more obvious the words of the Lord Himself, 
when the wisdom of his interpretation, though 
doubtless up to a point conveying a deep or an 
obvious meaning, is not equal to the accuracy of 
his report. Only a few of these can be indicated 
here. 22% * But he spake of the temple of his 
body,’ was doubtless a natural inference of a 
believer in the bodily resurrection of Jesus from 
the death to which the Sadducean party would in 
the main condemn Him. The first notes of the 
death-peal were sounded in the temple. The 
departure of Jesus from Jerus. was proof of the 
kind of reception which the great Prophet received 
from ‘his own’ as soon as ‘darkness’ set itself to 
quench the new ‘light.’ This was one and the 
nearest interpretation. But with all the subsequent 
history of the spiritual temple of believing men, 
and of the rapidity—the ‘ three days ’—in which the 
new body and temple rose into spiritual splendour 
and sufficiency, it is difficult to believe that the 
evangelist sounded or grasped all the significance 
of the weighty words. The question whether 31° 
or 821, and again *+-*6, are expansions of the remem- 
bered and cited words of Jesus and the Baptist in 
the explanatory terms of the evangelist, cannot be 
discussed here, yet would not have arisen if criticism 
had not recognized in both places the subtle differ- 
ence between the individuality of the evangelist 
and the style of each of his masters. The fre- 
quent reference to ‘the hour’ of Jesus, as in 7° 8”, 
suggests the knitted, anxious brow of the evangel- 
ist as he watched the approach of crisis, and the 
mysterious deliverance of the Lord from the 
malice, the arrest, the stones of His enemies. It 
is curious that many of the chief puzzles of exegesis 
are to be found in the evangelist’s own comment or 
narrative. By far the most difficult theological 
crux is 7°, which perhaps yields its treasure up to 
patient inquiry; but the statement of the passage 
is entirely due to ‘John,’ viz., that ‘until Jesus 
was glorified’ the Holy Spirit was not, had not 
been (‘given’ or ‘ manifested’). This assertion is 
apparently discordant with the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles, and of John himself. It was 
a question of ‘more’ or ‘less,’ not a contrast be- 
tween nothing and something. The fulness or 
splendour of the new dispensation varies with the 
vital truth and revelation of God wherewith He 
energizes in the consciousness and even below the 
consciousness. The contrast between the quicken- 
ing of intelligence under the OT, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, is so great as to 
account for John’s words, and a fortiori the con- 
trast between the ministry of the synagogue and 
the ascended Lord. The evangelist makes a great 
and unintentional revelation of himself in 13°. 
His mind must have been working in flights of 
unparalleled ecstasy when he endeavoured to con- 
vey the impression which the feet-washing had 
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made upon him. But the style of the passage, the 
assumption of co-ordinate emotions in the bosom 
of Jesus, and the motives not. verbally revealed, 
differ profoundly from the diction and method 
of thought of the Lord Himself. St. John was able 
to represent the tones of the ‘eternal now’ when 
recording the words of Jesus, but when he tried to 
reflect the motives or inner spirit of Christ he 
could find no adequate language. 

The purport of the Gospel and the plan and 
classification of its subject-matter have been 
variously presented by successive critics and com- 
mentators from Lampe of Utrecht (1724) to the 
present hour under the handling of Reuss, Godet, 
Luthardt, Thoma, and Beyschlag. Because the 
structure of this very wonderful book reveals 
a gathering intensity of meaning, and the suc- 
cession of events a climacteric force, it does not 
follow that the broad outline of the chronology 
has been tampered with in either historical 
or theological interests. Many of the lives of 
our greatest men naturally arrange themselves 
in epochs, great opportunities, deep sayings of 
historic significance, crises, tragedies—as, ¢.g., those 
of Socrates, Cesar, Buddha, Luther, William of 
Orange. Now, if we can accept the funda- 
mental idea of God manifest in the flesh, we are 
satisfied that the most unsympathetic narrator 
would unconsciously sift material, and gather 
climax, and glow with dramatic intensity in spite 
of himself. The Synoptic narrative, with its most 
solemn and far-reaching suggestions, has prepared 
the way for the Fourth Gospel, which everywhere 
presupposes the existence of the wider and more 
copious detail. It lays down firmly the chrono- 
logical points, between which it is not impossible 
to show that the vistas of miracle, parable, self- 
revelation openout. The non-obtruded but certain 
septenary arrangement, the gathering of the glory 
as the story moves from eternity to eternity, the 
poetic framework showing that from the great 
deep to the great deep it goes, does not disturb 
its true proportions of credible and realizable 
fact. 

n. The order of the thought due to the evangelist. 
—We will make some attempt to show what is the 
actual order of the thought, whether intentional 
or not, on the part of the evangelist. As many 
writers show careful and subtle alliteration in 
their prose, rhythm and accentuation in their 
poetry, without any consciousness on their part, 
so the progress of the thought comes into view 
with the evolution of the life and self-revelation. 

A, Proem. chs. 1-4 contain specimens of the nature and 
method of the Lord—first manifestations of the Logos Incarnate 
to His own, to Israel, and the world.—i. Prologue, TEs, Explana- 
tion of the astonishing phenomena which Jn proceeds to record. 
Jesus is all that Synoptists endeavoured to prove, viz. Messiah, 
Son of God, Son of Man ; but to St. John He is all this, because 
He is the incarnation of ‘the Word,’ v.14, who is in the beginning 
‘with God’ and ‘God,’ and has been variously manifested and 
active before the incarnation, in nature, prophecy, conscience, 
and grace. 

il. The testimonies of the forerunner, 119-34. 

iii, The testimony of the first witnesses, 135-51, 

iv. The testimony of two great signs, 2-32, 

v. Revelation of heavenly things and the new life and re- 
demption ; meaning of the whole revelation, 33-21, 

vi. The final testimony of the great seer, 322-36, 

vii. The ministry of the Lord beyond the limits of the theo- 
cracy, the Life-giver, the Prophet, and Saviour, 41-42, 

vili. The summation of the Galilean ministry, 443-54, 

B. The conflict of the Logos Incarnate with His own people, 
down to the signing of the death-warrant, chs. 5-11. 

i. Christ (w) the source of life and healing to body and soul 
of sabbatic rest and of resurrection glory, 51-29; (6) the wit- 
nesses to these claims, 530-40, 

ii. Christ sustains the life of which He is the source, 61-71, 
(a) The signs (on land and sea) of creative power and love, 
61-21, (6) The interpretation of the signs, 622M, (c) Effect— 
increase of enmity and intensifying of faith, 641. 60f., 

iii. The truth. Dramatic scenes; conflicting parties, with 
murderous designs, thwarted, including the story of the 
adulteress, 7-811, 

iv. The light of the world (812-941) vindicated by word and 


sign. The correlative Giver of sight as well as light, with con- 
flicting issues. 

y. The Shepherd of the flock of God, 101-21, 

vi. Identity of essence and function with the Father (1022-42), 
where the assumption is challenged and vindicated by word and 
sign. 

iL (a) The vanquisher of death and Hades (111%7), and the 
claim to be the ‘ Resurrection and the Life.’ ; 

(bv) The different effect produced upon different classes, 
especially on the ecclesiastical powers. The ban of condemna- 
tion confirmed and published. 

C. The close of the public ministry. 

i. The feast of love and gratitude, and the presage of the 
burial, 121-8, 
ii. The diverse effects of the sign, 129-11, 

iii. The challenge of the authorities, 1212-19. 

iv. The request of the Greeks and the reply of Jesus, includ- 
ing the glorification of the Son of Manin and through death, and 
the anticipation of Gethsemane, 1220-29, 

y. Last words, and the reflections of the evangelist, 1220-50, 


D. The final manifestation of the Word Incarnate as love 
unto the uttermost, chs. 13-17. 

I. The inner glorification of the perfect love to His own 
disciples. —i. Self-abandoning service, while simultaneously 
giving the highest expression of His divine commission and 
His God-consciousness, 131-17. 

ii. Followed by the exclusion of the faithless disciple. ‘It 
was night,’ 1318-30, 

iii. The last conversation and discourse. (1) The glorification 
of the Son of Man, with its great demand on the disciples, 
1331-85, (2) The question of Simon Peter and its terrible response 
and sublime consolations (1336-144), (8) The question of 
Thomas—bringing out the reply, that He, by death, was their 
way to the Father, 145-7. (4) The question of Philip, with 
greater revelations and the promise of the greater works, 148-21, 
(5) The question of Judas, the conditions of His self-manifesta- 
tion, 1422-31, (6) The parable of the Vine and its branches, 151-10, 
(7) The results of the union of Christ and His disciples—bitter 
but glorious, 1511-166. (8) The promise of the Paraclete, 167-33. 
(9) The high-priestly intercession for Himself, for His disciples, 
for the whole Church, 171-28, 


II. The more outward and public glorification in the passion, 
18-1942,—i. The betrayal, 181-12, 

ii. Examination before Annas, with the discomfiture and 
denial of Simon Peter, 1813-27. 

iii. The Roman trial, presupposing the decision of the San- 
hedrin, 1828-1916, 

iv. The crucifixion. 

v. The words from the cross, 1925-30, 

vi. The side-piercing and the burial, 1931~42, 


Ill. The final glorification and the Resurrection. 
(1) The evangelist’s own personal conviction, 201-10, 
(2) The manifestation to adoring love, 2011-18, 
a The manifestation to the ten disciples and others, 2019. 20, 
4) The peace, the gift of the Spirit, 2021-23, 
(5) The manifestation to anxious scepticism, eliciting the cry, 
‘My Lord and my God,’ 202429, 
ieee evangelist’s summation of His argument throughout, 


Love unto the uttermost, 1917-24, 


IV. The Epilogue. 

8 The manifestation of Himself in the work of life, 211-14, 

2) The service of love. The rehabilitation of, and solemn 
charge given to, Simon Peter, 2115-19, 

ae Sherer manifestation to waiting love, 2120-23, F 

4) Identification of the author by subsequent editors with the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, 2124f., 

By whomsoever this marvellous document was 
constructed, it is unique in literature. The con- 
centration and supernatural fulness of the subject- 
matter — sentence within sentence, hint within 
hint—reveals worlds of reality with the prodigality 
wherewith Nature surprises us. An immensely 
difficult task has been successfully finished by the 
simplest means ; the Divine-Human Christ of the 
Ep. to Hebrews and the Christ of Ro 3 and 8 and 
1 Co 1-4 and 10-15, of Eph and Col, nay, the 
mysterious personality of Rev 1-3, is not incom- 
patible with the preacher of the Sermon and the 
parables of the Sower, the Drag-net, and the 
Prodigal Son; and here He lives before us, and 
there is no inconsistency. The Supreme Man re- 
veals Himself, still without comparison or analogy 
or rival, among the sons of men. He stands 
absolutely alone, yet infinitely near, the one who 
sums up but transcends all physical and physio- 
logicallaw. Allattempts to account for the docu- 


ment upon principles other than those we have 
contended for, every hypothesis made to bring it 
down to the middle of the 2nd cent., and there to 
find an occasion or an author, must be pronounced 
to have failed, and we fall back upon the memories 
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and love of the first generation or two after this 
great revelation had been made. It is bound by 
links which cannot be broken, to the history, 
the geography, the religion of the day, but tran- 
scends as yet all mere human history or known 
ways of nature. 


VII. Lirzraturz. — The translation by O. R. Gregory of 
Luthardt’s St. John, the Author of the Fourth Gospel, is 
enriched by a voluminous list of all the works and pamphlets 
written on the positive and negative side of this prolonged 
controversy, from Evanson, an Anglican clergyman in 1792, to 
Beyschlag in 1875. It occupies eighty 8vo pages. Crombie 
in his tr. of Meyer’s Comm. on Jn has furnished an ample 
catalogue of selected works, bearing more upon the interpreta- 
tion and exegesis of the text than on the controversy about its 
origin. These lists were completed in 1875. Watkins’ Bamp- 
ton Lectures have carried critical and classified enumeration to 
a later date. A digest of the most noteworthy literature and 
epoch-making works is all that can be here appended. 

Evanson (Ipswich, 1792), with insufficient evidence, gave voice 
to a rising spirit of free-thinking among the English Deists of 
an earlier part of the century touching the ‘dissonance of the 
four evangelists,’ etc., and suggested that the Fourth was the 
work of a Platonist of the 2nd cent. Evanson was replied to by 
no other than Joseph Priestley and by James Simpson, and again 
took arms in 1794 in defence of his thesis. In 1796 Eckermann 
assailed the genuineness of the Gospels on the ground of the 
prominence therein given to miracles. He was one of the first 
who endeavoured to discriminate between the apost. or Johan. 
nucleus of the Gospel, and that which he thought had been 
added by later hands. Two years later, Eckermann retracted 
these views, 1798. Discussions prevailed between Schmidt and 
Bolton as to the original language, Syriac or Greek, in which 
the Gospel had first been written. In1801 Vogel wrote a vulgar 
book in which he gave a melodramatic turn to the controversy by 
Benes the author of the Gospel for trial at the judgment day. 
Luthardt-Gregory enumerates about fifty works before 1820, but 
no deep impression was produced until the celebrated theologian 
Bretschneider issued his Modest Enquiries into the Genius 
and Origin of the Gospel and Epistle of John, in which he 
gathered to a point all the doubts that had been in the air fora 
generation. He was ably answered by Olshausen, Liicke, and 
others, and admitted that his doubts were resolved. Schleier- 
macher after this did not hesitate to recognize the true histori- 
cal character of the Christ of John, anticipating views which 
have long been held in suspense. For several years the posi- 
tions of Bretschneider were reconsidered by positive and 
negative critics. Paulus, de Wette, Sartorius, Stein, E. G. 
Bengel, Hase’s different editions of his Leben Jesu, 1829 and 
1834, and fifty other publications, prepared the way for the four 
edd. of the celebrated Life of Jesus by Strauss, 1835-1840, with 
which it is well to compare Das Leben Jesu ftir das Deutsche 
Volk, 1864. Neander’s Life of Christ yap contributed to the 
refutation of Strauss, just as the latter had reduced to ridicule 
the rationalistic anti-supernaturalism of Paulus. Bruno Bauer 
(1840) made it clear that the mythical theory could not explain 
the Fourth Gospel, which throughout reveals the presence of a 
commanding thinker, who, if not a poet of distinct romantic 
faculty, must have been a wilful forger. Ebrard and others 
handled this hypothesis with severity. De Wette, Schenkel 
(1840), Reuss, Schwegler, and many others, grappled with special 
aspects of the many-sided controversy. In 1840 the highly 
important Introd. and Comm. of Liicke of Gottingen appeared, 
followed in 1852 by his celebrated Einleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, in which the authenticity of the Gospel is 
sustained by referring the Apocalypse to the Presbyter. Of. 
Luthardt, De Compositione Evangelit Johannis. Andrews 
Norton, Genuineness of the four Gospels, 1837-1848, made a 
most notable contribution to the discussion as it stood before 
the efforts of Baur of Tiibingen. The latter epoch-making theo- 
logian commenced his assault by maintaining, in 1844, that the 
Gospel could not have been written before a.D. 160. In the 
Th. Jahrb. 1845, Zeller pushed the date forward another 
decade. Baur wrote Krit. Untersuch. tiber d. Canon. Evan- 
gelien, Einleit. in d. NT. theol. Wissenschaft (1850-51 of Th. 
Jahrb.), Das Christenthum und d. Christl. Kirche d. drei ersten 
Jahrh. (1853, 8rd ed. 1863). In 1854 he replied to Luthardt, 
Fr. Delitzsch, Briickner, and Hase, who had disputed his 
positions. Hilgenfeld, in 1854, Die Evangelien, does not 
consent to postpone the date of the origin beyond a.p. 120-140. 
Schneider, 1854, Die Aechtheit des Jn. Evangeliums nach den 
Ausseren Zeugnissen, made an able reply to Baur’s treatment 
of the internal evidence. Scholten, Schtrer (to some extent), 
Ebrard, Luthardt (with reference to the relation of the Gospel to 
Justin Martyr and the Clementines) fought the issues earnestly. 
In 1856 Jordan Bucher issued his Des Apostels Johannes Lehre 
vom Logos, nachihrem Wesen und Ursprunge, and endeavoured 
to identify the Logos of ‘John’ and Philo; and in 1857 Baur 
again replied. The date of the last passover now took a pro- 
minent place in the debate, and Tholuck again defended the 
position of the Fourth Gospel. The main thesis of Baur and 
Hilgenfeld and others was the discovery of a system of Church 
organization and Christian ideas through which the Fourth 
Gospel could alone have seen the light. Baur supposes that the 
Gospel reveals the presence of the 2nd cent. Gnosis, and further, 
that it reflects the healing of a conjectural and violent schism 
between the Jerus. apostles and St. Paul, and the Churches 
which derived their origin and tone from these sources respec- 
tively. The two tendencies towards Judaic exclusiveness on 
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the one hand and Pauline universalism on the other, were in- 
tensified by Marcionitic anti-Judaism on the one side and Mon- 
tanistic revolt against the Episcopate on the other. In the 
writings of Baur the further speculation was hazarded, that 
towards the close of the 2nd cent. a tendency towards co- 
operation began ; that the Epp. to Col, Eph, Tiand Tit, He, and 
the Bk, of Ac, were fabricated to bring about a fusion of the 
hostile parties ; that this Gospel was a part of the system of 
forgeries by which the Cath. Church was originated. It is 
supposed that an unknown writer cunningly suggested that he 
was the beloved friend of Jesus and knew His inmost heart; 
His belief in the theocracy, that ‘salvation was of the Jews,’ but 
that God was ‘a Spirit’; that among Greeks as well as Jews 
the buried corn of wheat would bring forth much fruit. This 
extraordinary writer was ready to justify the Montanistic 
realization of the grace of the Paraclete, and also, by a delicate 
series of modifications of the Synoptic tradition, to make the 
passover of the Jews reach its climax at the hour of the cruci- 
fixion ; and he sought, moreover, to link the Christ with the 
AOTOS of a popular philosophy. Every line of the Gospel was 
searched for confirmation of some portion of the hypothesis; 
and adverse elements were cleverly contrived to spread out the 
occasion for the publication of the spiritual Gospel. The strife 
between the Eastern and Western Churches as to the celebration 
of the Easter festival had broken out, and it was a masterstroke 
to show that one of the Jerus. apostles, who is traditionally re- 
ported to have followed the Jewish celebration on the 14th Nisan, 
the day preceding the crucifixion, had actually set forth the 
identification of the crucifixion of Jesus with the sacrifice of the 
paschallamb. Baur fixed a.p. 170as the date when this astonish- 
ing feat of forgery, concealed polemic, and spiritual manifesto, 
first saw the light. The question of this date was discussed with 
greatacumen, Ebrard (Introd. to Comm.), Thiersch, Hilgenfeld, 
Lange, Steitz in numerous articles in German journals, with 
occasional replies from Baur, who died in 1860, kept the con- 
troversy before the world. 

We have already shown reason to believe that the date assigned 
by Baur, viz. A.D. 170, is quite untenable, and that step by step 
the appearance of the Gospel must be antedated at least by 
forty years and pushed back to the time of Basilides or Valen- 
tinus, who must have had the ideas and phrases of the Gospel 
before them. It has at length become impossible to deny that 
Justin quoted from the Fourth Gospel, and increasingly prob- 
able that Tatian, his contemporary and disciple, actually con- 
structed a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with a chronological 
basis in the Gospel of John. In 1862 H. Ewald showed that 
no authorship of an ancient writing is so conclusively attested 
as that of the Fourth Gospel (see Die Johan. Schriften tibersetzt 
u. erkldrt). Weiss and Weizsacker discussed, in Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theologie, the relation of the Logos doctrine of John 
to its sources. Strauss and Hilgenfeld, in 1863, made assault 
upon the Mur. Canon and on minor defences of the Gospel ; 
Volkmar, Renan, A. Réville thought to rehabilitate the argu- 
ment that if the Fourth Gospel had been in use in a.p. 150, 
Marcion would have found it more useful for his purpose than 
Luke’s. We have elsewhere shown that Marcion could not even 
by mutilation have expunged from John’s Gospel the humanity 
of Jesus, his reverence for the Old Covenant, his identification 
of ‘the Lord’ of OT, the Creator of all things, with the God and 
Father of Christ. 

In 1863 van Oosterzee’s Life of Christ, Hengstenberg’s Comm. 
on Gospel, favoured, while Echthal’s Les Evangiles attacked the 
authenticity. Martineau’s review of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, and 
Astié, Explication de l Evangile, followed in 1864, with Nicholas’ 
advocating of a partition theory. To this may be added 
Schenkel’s Charakterbild Jesu, which suggested that the original 
nucleus of the Gospel appeared a.p. 110-120, and was after- 
wards coloured by the Gnostic speculations of Basilides and 
Valentinus. In 1866 Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Pres- 
sensé in his Jésus Christ son temps sa vie, etc., and Sabatier, 
Essai sur les sources de la vie,—all three maintaining the 
authenticity,—were encountered by Keim, Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara, etc., who argued (1867) that the Gospel was published 
at the beg. of 2nd cent. under the name of the Apostle John, 
who nevertheless had never been in Ephesus. Taylor, An 
Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel in 
relation to the three first, was strongly opposed to the authen- 
ticity. Tobler attempted to cut out the original kernel, and 
later on (1870) he reduced it to 81 verses. Oosterzee and 
Scholten again took up opposite sides, so also Ezra Abbot, 
Higginson, Milligan, and S. Davidson. In 1868 Riggenbach 
endeavoured to show that the Presbyter John and the apostle 
were one and the same. In 1869 Holtzmann returned to the 
controversy, as did Meyer, Introd. to the Exeg. Handb., Godet, 
Komm. z. d. Ev. Johannis, written also in French and trans- 
lated into English. Stanley Leathes’ Boyle Lecture (1870) on 
The Witness of St. John to Christ and Hilgenfeld kept up the 
struggle. In 1871 Krenkel, in his work, Der Apostel Johannes, 
argued that the apostle was the author of Apoc., but not of 
Gospel ; cf. Milligan, arts. in Contemp. Rev. and Brit. and For. 
Evang. Rev.; and Hutton, Essays, Theological and Literary, 
who defended with great force the historicity of the Gospel 
against Baur and his followers. Holtzmann once more took up 
the claims of John the Presbyter. In 1872 appeared the import- 
ant Comm. and Introd. of Schaff, being a tr. and great enlarge- 
ment of Lange’s Comm. in his Bibelwerk; and the singularly 
valuable Authorship and Hist. Character of 4th Gospel, by 
Sanday, followed in 1876 by The Gospels in the 2nd Cent. In 
1874 was published Supernatural Religion, An Inquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation, which created almost a literature 
of reply. The anonymous writer was vehemently adverse to the 
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authenticity of this Gospel (vol. ii. 251-476) on every ground 
and every side issue. Lightfoot in the Contemp. Rev. (after- 
wards republished) ; Sanday in the Gospels during the 2nd Cent.; 
Row, The Jesus of the Evangelists ; Luthardt, Der Johan. Ursp. 
des 4ten Evang. (tr. into Eng. by O. R. Gregory, 1875),—replied 
very successfully. Farrar’s Life of Christ (1874) sustained the 
authenticity ; but Hilgenfeld, in 1875, in Hist.-Erit. Einleit. in 
das NT., determined the limits of production between A.D. 132 
and 140. Mangold (Bleek’s Hindezt.) was again adverse, but 
Matthew Arnold, Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma, 
(Cont. Review, afterwards republished in God and the Bible), 
defended the authenticity with high literary tact, but by falling 
back in part on some special partition theory of his own, In 1882 
the remarkable work appeared of Albrecht Thoma, Die Genesis 
des Johan. Bvang.: ein Beitrag zu seiner Ausleg., Gesch., u. 
Kritik, in which the author endeavoured to find an Alex.-Philonic 
origin for the entire Gospel, which is dealt with as Philo 
handled the Pent., and which, on this hypothesis, could have 
had no meaning save among the Neoplatonic schools, where 
supposed forecasts and summaries of history were only crypto- 
grams of philosophical theory, e.g. ch. 9 is regarded as a cipher 
of the position and career of St. Paul, and ch. 21 an outline of 
the history of the Acts of Apostles. With ingenuity the 
theory was carried through 879 pages. In 1882 (Eng. tr. 1883) 
appeared B. Weiss, Life of Christ. The chapters on the 
‘ Johannine’ sources are singularly impressive, and vindicate the 
historicity of the Gospel against the speculations of various 
offshoots of the Tiibingen School. The theory of the reminis- 
cence of one who had fathomed the deep secret of the Incarnate 
Logos in Jesus, interprets the author’s ‘ideal elevation and 
spiritual form, but also his historical trustworthiness. If it be 
regarded as the invention of a semi-Gnostic philosopher of the 
2nd cent., it is a delusive will-o’-the-wisp—in truth, a gigantic 
lie.’ In the same sense Godet’s invaluable Introd. to his Com- 
mentary touches and illumines every part of this great subject 
oe. tr. 1887). In 1885 Salmon’s Hist. Introd. to the Study of 

T gave ample space and great freshness to the maintenance 
of the authenticity. Edward Reuss in his Hist. of Sac. Scrip. 
of NT, tr. into Eng. by Houghton from the 5th Germ. ed., 
with additional bibliographical details, minimized the value of 
the external evidence, and left it as only barely possible that 
Jn was the work of the apostle. The introductory discussions 
of Hengstenberg are scattered throughout his Commentary. 
Special excursuses on the Paschal and other questions are to be 
found in M‘Clellan’s great work on the Gospels. Against Edwin 
Abbott’s view in his article ‘Gospels’ in Hncyc. Brit.9 may be 
put Ezra Abbot’s Haternal Evidence of the Fourth Gospel, and 
Westcott’s Introd. to his invaluable Comm, on the Gospel in 
Speaker's Commentary (and published separately) ; also Milligan 
and Moulton, Introd. to their Comm. in Schafi’s Popular Commen- 
tary, and Watkins’ Introd. to Comm. in Ellicott’s Comm. for Eng. 
Readers, as well as his very important discussion of the history 
of criticism in Bampton Lectures for 1890; Reynolds’ Introd. 
to his Comm. on Jn in the Pulpit Commentary. Keim in his 
voluminous Life of Jesus of Nazara settled down to the date 
A.D. 130 and to a repudiation of St. John’s residence in Ephesus. 
He decided that early antiquity was grievously misled by 
Irenzus in this and other respects, just as Riggenbach, Farrar, 
and others think that the very personality of ‘John the Pres- 
byter’ has been created by an ill-starred guess of Eusebius. In 
Handkom. z. NT (‘ Joh. Evangelium’), Holtzmann, 1890, argues 
that the most extreme critical view which he adopts doubles the 
value of the Gospel. Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah (1883) throws vivid light upon the Johan. as well as 
other sources of the great biography by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Heb. literature. In 1890 Hugo Delff, Das 4 Evan- 
gelium, and (1883) in his Grundztige des Entwick.-Geschichte d. 
Religion, advocated a special view which creates many fresh 
difficulties, that ‘John’ was neither the son of Zebedee, nor 
John the Presbyter, nor the author of the Apoc., but a well- 
to-do philosophical disciple of Jesus, whom He loved and who 
was specially acquainted with the ministry in Jerus., who was 
subsequently confounded with the John of Acts and Apocalypse. 
P. Ewald, in 1890, Das Hauptproblem der Evangelienfrage, 
strove to bring out the original Johan. nucleus of the entire 
evangelical tradition, of which John has given the richest an- 
thology. In 1891 Gloag issued Introd. to the Johan. Writings. 
This is one of the most complete réswmés of the entire question 
in the light of modern criticism, embracing not only the Gospel 
but the Epp. and the Apocalypse. Harnack in his History of 
Dogma, vol. i. 96-98, admits that the origin of the Johan. 
writings is ‘a marvellous enigma,’ that therein a Christ clothes 
the indescribable with words, that a Pauline Christ walks on the 
earth ‘far more human than the Christ of Paul, yet far more 
divine.’ He seems to admit that Christ Himself is the author of 
ch. 17, but all is suffused in a bright cloud of the supra-historical. 
He repudiates the dependence on Philo and Hellenism, with 
which John has little in common but the word Adyoc, and he 
regards the author as a born Jew. Important articles have 
appeared at various times in the Expositor by Lightfoot, 
Sanday, and others. In 1891 Willibald Beyschlag of Halle 
published his NZ’ Theol. (Eng. tr. 1895). In vol. i. pp. 216-221 
he avows his firm conviction of the genuineness of the Gospel 
that it rests on historic facts and is superior to the Synoptists 
in many important details, that ‘the Logos Romance’ is a criti- 
cal failure, and, notwithstanding great difficulties, he imagines 
that the subjective element necessary to a character formed 
and trained by the Master Himself may solve them, 
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—A. Theology and Christology.—The teaching of 
Jesus cannot be satisfactorily discriminated from 
that of the evangelist, except in places where the 
latter speaks in proprid persond, or offers his in- 
terpretation of the Master's words. Alike in the 
Epistle and Prol. to Gospel, the apostle sums up or 

eneralizes the teaching of Christ or of His mighty 
Coeds and for the ideas, thought by thought, fact 
by fact, he brings out a justification in the narrative 
itself. As to the Abbrechungen and Incongruenzen 
on which Wendt insists as indicating different 
strains of thought and purpose, ¢.g. in the different 
estimate of épya, onueia, and pjuara in the great 
plan of the Supreme Teacher, the reconciliation is 
not far to seek, and is to be found in the divine- 
human majesty of the Lord, whose Personality 
gives unity to all his representation. The con- 
sciousness of the Lord Jesus, as brought out in 
the fourfold revelation, provides the fact upon 
which the constructive intelligence of later cen- 
turies has founded its doctrine of the GODHEAD. 
To put it in a word, the Doctrine of the Divinity 
is simply an endeavour to state without explana- 
tion the various elements of that unique con- 
sciousness. The most fundamental element in 
the entire teaching is the absolute oneness of the 
Deity. Christ never taught the existence of two 
or three Gods, though the unity or solity embraced 
the divine indwelling in the entire universe, an 
infinite transcendence involving the internal rela- 
tions of Fatherhood and Sonship, and all the 
mighty operations of the Spirit in the world and 
in the minds of men. There is only one veritable 
God, udvos ddnOuvds Oeds (17%), although the Lord 
was self-conscious of the nearest possible approach 
of the centres of the spheres, beth of His divine 
and human nature, to the Centre of the all-includ- 
ing and embracing Unity. The theophanies of 
the OT are outshone by the eternal knowledge of 
the Only-begotten (11° and 6%), and the adequate 
sufficing power of the human life and conscious- 
ness of Jesus to disclose the secrets of the divine 
bosom. This revelation differs widely from the 
Gnostic or Oriental or modern impersonality, 
‘the Absolute.’ Here the ineffable is clothed in 
forms not incompatible with the Eternal Unity. 
‘Father,’ ‘Son,’ ‘Word,’ ‘Love,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘ Light,’ 
‘Spirit’ are terms which make no schism of the 
one Deity, but are each necessary concepts in it. 
This is so complete and thoroughgoing that Fair- 
bairn has skilfully pressed the position that the 
Lord Jesus was in fact the first monotheist in the 
history of the world. 

A few of the elements of this great synthesis 
must be specified. 

(1) In 4° the spirituality of the One who is 
called ‘the Father’ is insisted upon. The spirit 
of man leads the way to the most direct realization 
of the Eternal. 

(2) He is the living and life-giving One, or even 
Life itself. In the Logos—who is God—there is 
Life. The mystery of ‘life’ was not solvedy-or a 
definition given, by Jesus or the evangelists; nor 
is the mystery reduced, but intensified, by the 
widest and latest researches of science; but St. 
John may at least be credited with seeing behind 
the inexplicable phenomena of ‘life ’—physical, 
ethical, spiritual, and eternal—nothing less than 
me personal activity of the Lord God, the Living 

ne. 

(3) In this life is light. In 1Jn 15 God is (not 
luminous, but) ‘Light, and in him is no darkness 
at all,’ no evil, no imperfection, absolute purity, 
cas: righteousness, and illumination (Jn 17” 

(4) The most characteristic doctrine of God which 
we must attribute to the evangelist is that God 
is Love (1 Jn 48), or that the most essential quality 
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and absolute essence of God is that which freely 
lavishes Himself on the objects of His love. The 
moral perfections which our Lord attributes to 
this living and loving One are truth (8), right- 
eousness (17%), and holiness (1714). 

(5) But the most characteristic name and function 
is that of ‘Father,’ ‘my Father,’ ‘ your Father,’ the 
‘living Father’ who has life in Himself (576), who 
seeks for spiritual worshippers (4%, where the 
vital internal relation between God as Father and 
God as Spirit is made very evident). This fatherly 
love is, first of all, lavished on the Son and on 
those who are given to Him. He becomes the 
source of life to others, and in Him God loves the 
world (519-26 10!7 1724-26 and 316). Preparation for 
this revelation of Fatherhood is found in OT and 
Hel. thought and in the Synop. teaching, but the 
Fourth Gospel is peculiarly saturated with the 
ennobling and uplifting thought. Here we come 
face to face with one who could speak of the 
Aimighty as ‘my Father.’ He was the ‘wisdom’ 
and the ‘power’ of God, not only (as St. Paul 
represented it) as the ‘image,’ but as ‘the Son 
of His love.’ The relation of Logos to Theos is 
warmed into the deeper relation of Son to Father, 
the Only-begotten to the Eternal. The Father- 
hood is essential to God, and therefore eternal. 
If the Father be thought of as the Supreme Giver 
evermore lavishing upon an adequate object His 
own fulness of being, then the Son also is eternal, 
and from the relation between the giver and re- 
ceiver, between the Father and Son, does the very 
conception of Deity emerge. From before all time 
and worlds, and independently of time or space, 
the writer saw the infinite giving and receiving 
of Eternal Love; and he saw in the completeness 
of the mutual relation the moral and spiritual 
apx% of the universe. This is not the monad of 
the Platonic schools or the Gnostic sects, but the 
living fulness of an infinite Personality, within 
which there is the reciprocal interchange of gra- 
cious and everlasting relations. St. John is alive 
to the primordial rank and supremacy of the 
Father, and tells us by the lips of the Divine 
Son that the Father is the source of all power, 
and of the self-dependence of the Son. ‘He 
gave to the Son to have life in himself,’ He is 
‘oreater’ than the Son, ‘gives the Spirit’ to the 
Son without measure, He ‘sent the Son into the 
world’ to learn and fulfil all His will (57? 10%!-97 
14%), Yet the unity and the solity of the Eternal 
turns upon this very relation ; and so identical is 
the substance and will of the Father and Son, 
that ‘all things,’ rdvra, flow out of the mutual 
relation (11°), the monarchy of the Father com- 
patible with unity of the Father and Son. 

(6) The relation of Logos to Theos, as conceived 
by the evangelist, is sustained by the successive 
words and deeds of Jesus which had slowly broken 
on the mind of the writer. The majestic words of 
the Prologue which are repeated in the opening 
sentences of the Ep. are the necessary antecedents 
of the events, the twofold meaning and ambigu- 
ity of the term Logos, connoting the self-conscious- 
ness and the necessarily connected utterance of the 
Eternal Theos. This Logos so interpreted is both 
‘God’ and ‘with God’ at once. He is the organ 
of divine activity and the great image of His 
glory. Beyschlag, in his attempt to reduce all the 
subsequent narrative to the ordinary human con- 
sciousness of Jesus, appears to ignore or minimize 
the supra-historic basis which precedes the historic 
narrative. Before the manifestation in the flesh 
of Christ, the Logos was the divine agent of crea- 
tion. No element of matter, no thrill of force, no 
harmony or beauty of the cosmos was excluded. 
The life and light of God streamed forth from 
Him. The divine immanence in nature and man 


was His function. The darkness was not in har- 
mony with the Light, and did not apprehend it. 
He came age after age to His own, to those who 
were prepared by conscience, providence, and pro- | 
phecy, and His own received Him not. The Logos, 
even to the present hour, is working in events, 
laws, and forces, designing and forecasting and 
evolving the eternal purpose; yet the world and 
even His own know it not, nay, He is rejected 
and despised. An element of deep tragedy has 
entered into human nature which has ever resisted 
Omnipotence, but never exhausted the resources 
of divine love. Conscience, even the ‘light which 
lighteth every man,’ was reinforced by prophetic 
voices, of which the Baptist was the highest type, 
and the conflict between the Spirit and the flesh, 
the light and the darkness, the Logos and human- 
ity, is always in progress. The victory over the 
world and the flesh has made still greater demand 
upon an infinite compassion, and so we are led on 
to believe in a higher and more convincing contact 
of the Logos with human nature. The indwelling 
of the Logos with the cosmos falls immeasurably 
short of the Incarnation, 7.e. of an event which is 
described in the assurance (v.4) that the Word 
became flesh. The Logos did not become ‘all 
things,’ but became odpt, to heal the source of 
pee corruption, and consummate the plan of 
od. 

(7) The entire Johannine conception turns on 
what is meant by these words. Is the synthesis 
of the divine and human such as obliterates either 
of the two elements in the Christ; or is it one 
which, while preserving both in their complete- 
ness, stretches the vinculum between them, so 
that it snaps, and there is left no other than a 
human Saviour, after all? Beyschlag objects to 
the ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and wisely discounts 
the Kenotic theories of Gess, Thomasius, Godet, 
Pressensé, and others, on the ground that if our 
Lord never adopted phraseology incompatible with 
‘mere humanity,’ the idea of a divine conscious- 
ness and the hypothesis of a true incarnation could 
never havearisen. Putting aside the two extremes 
of Nestorian and Monophysite interpretation, and 
shrinking from the Catholic acceptance of what is 
true in both, Beyschlag falls back upon the bare 
human consciousness and historical surroundings 
of Jesus. He reviews the great sayings of our 
Lord which affirm a remembrance of ‘the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was’ (175-4), or which assert a conscious existence 
before Abraham (858), or which indicate a realiza- 
tion of being ‘in heaven’ while yet on earth (3), 
or which refer to His descent from heaven and 
return thither (6% 51-6), and affirm conscious unity 
with the Father. In doing this the critic is 
content with a purely Ebionitic interpretation 
which leaves the mystery of the greatest fact in 
the history of the moral world entirely unsolved. 
He falls back upon a method of interpreting 
Christ’s own pre-existence, corresponding with the 
Rabbin. method of regarding things of high value, 
such as the ark of the covenant, as ‘eternally pre- 
existent in God.’ By the use of metaphor, or 
fervid imagination, or intense prophetic or mystic 
realization of the divine indwelling, and full re- 
conciliation with God, even absorption into the 
divine fulness, the expressions arose from which 
he supposes the Christian faith to have had its 
origin. A similar interpretation of the words 
and the consciousness of Jesus is advocated in 
Drummond’s Hibbert Lecture, Via Veritas Vita, 
where we seem called upon to forgive our Lord 
the use of phrases which, after all, are only the 
commonplaces of the religious life. 

The statement, 6 Adyos capE eyévero, does not, in 
John’s usage, mean a transubstantiation of déyos 
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into cdpt, so that henceforth there is no longer 
doyos but only cdpt, seeing that the evangelist 
(2°) uses a precisely similar phrase to denote ‘the 
water which had become wine.’ As the water 
took up into itself elements not previously in it, 
so the eternal Logos took up human nature into 
‘ Himself, and this is enough for humiliation of the 
Infinite Love. The method of the consciousness 
can only occasionally (if ever) be given its fulness, 
but the three axes of revolution in succession 
suggest the entire mystery. These are * the Son 
of God,’ ‘the Son of Man,’ and the ‘Christ’; and 
these remarkable terms are found in the Synoptic 
Gospels in much the same sense as in the Fourth. 
The first, SoN OF GoD, is an honorific ascription 
when used by the disciples or by the Jews, 
and it is nearly if not perfectly identical with 
‘Messiah.’ It is paralleled by the extraordinary 
revalence of like terms among surrounding re- 
igions and nations. In Egypt the same king is 
often set forth on monuments as ‘the son’ and 
‘beloved’ of many different poronee ce of the Pan- 
theon. God-born was the highest superlative to 
denote glory and authority. Nathanael (1° °) 
identifies ‘the Son of God’ with the theocratic 
king. Martha (11) anticipates the advent of one 
so near to and beloved of God as to have power 
over death and Hades. Still, the Synoptic citation 
of the adjuration of Caiaphas shows that he re- 
garded the title, not only as an honorific term for 
Messiah, but as one which it was blasphemy to 
assume. The claim to be ‘Son of God’ in a unique 
sense, a sense that associated Him with God and 
enthroned Him as supreme Judge, was the specific 
charge on which Jesus was condemned by the 
Sanhedrin. Not merely is He the human off- 
spring of the eternal God, but, as He spake of Him- 
self, pre-eminently the Son, the highest expression 
of the relation of Son to Father, the archetype 
of Sonship in itself. Doubtless He is ‘sent into 
the world,’ to reveal the Father because He is the 
eternal spectator and companion of the Father, the 
object of eternal love, the conscious exposition of 
the Father’s character and grace. The entire term 
is chastened and exalted by the ordered sequence 
of events. In 3%: 4%- 2°64 the expected ‘Prophet’ 
rather than the triumphant ‘King’ comes into 
view, and Simon Peter’s confession (6° RV) shows 
that he had grasped the richer aspect of Messiah- 
ship which Jesus now permits to become His self- 
revelation. 121%-1% 54-86 convey the most explicit 
acceptance of the term by Him, and He actually 
uses it in the intercessory prayer (17%). The 
entire progress of the thought culminating in 20%! 
shows that the evangelist blended into one the 
correlated ideas of ‘Logos made flesh,’ ‘the Son 
of God,’ and ‘ the Christ.’ 
The other term SON OF MAN is a mode of ex- 
Pioeen which, with only two exceptions (Ac 7°, 
ev 17%), is never used by any of the disciples, 
but is confined to His own self-designation. It 
is being more and more conceded by criticism 
that the expression is not a euphemism for ‘man’ 
as in the prophecies of Ezekiel, or a translation of 
the Aram. ‘bar-enosh,’ but a reflection of the 
transcendent meaning assigned to it in Dn 7. 
The ideal man there is lifted into the highest 
glory, and receives an eternal kingdom. It is as 
on of Man that Jesus claims to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, the forgiver of sin, the judge of quick 
anddead. In the Synoptic representations and in 
this Gospel He calls himself Son of Man, because 
of the divine nature which is the substratum and 
explanation of the human. In 3% 5” and else- 
where we find in this title a revelation of the 
highest glory and the most perfect sympathy, not 
a tertium quid, neither God nor man, but at once 
both God and man. He was known to be Son of 
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Man, the highest, holiest man, by the experience of 
those who knew Him best. He did not hesitate to 
use the title of Himself. The inference was, and 
still is, that He is ‘Son of God,’ 7.e. that the divine 
will and indwelling must be presupposed to justify 
such a term. 

(8) The relation of the Father and the Son, or of 
Theos and Logos, does not exhaust the Johannine 
conception of ‘the only true God.’ Indeed the 
OT writers speak of the Spirit of God as the agent 
of the Eternal in creation, as the primal source of 
the human Ego, and as discriminating the living 
soul of man from that of the animal. With them 
Spirit is the cause of all beauty or genius, of all pro- 
photic gift, and all sanctifying grace. The Spirit 
of God is by the Synoptists set forth as the occa- 
sion of the humanity and formation of the person 
of the Lord Jesus. The divine personal Spirit 
perfects the human character and completes the 
official equipment of the Son of Man to be the 
Saviour of the world. So completely is He domi- 
nated by the Spirit, that He claims to communicate 
the Holy Spirit to others (Mt 3", cf. Lk 111%), while 
the Pauline teaching identifies the Spirit of Christ 
with that of the Father (Ro 8°"). The NT yearns 
after the unity of the self-conscious Father and the 
self-conscious Son—the unity of the divine nature 
as self-conscious in the Christ, together with 
the conscience of human nature, the unity of all 
believers in one body by the One all co-ordinating 
Head. These unities find their best explanation 
in the Lord’s own teaching concerning the Spirit. 
In the Synop. (Mt 12”-*? and parallel passages) 
the dispensation of the Son of Man is contrasted 
with the dispensation of the Spirit; and in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ claims to give the 
Spirit to the Church, that the world may be con- 
vinced ‘of sin, righteousness, and judgment.’ The 
Lord so states the relation of the Holy Spirit to 
His own consciousness, that He identifies the 
coming of the Comforter with His own return. 
The indwelling of the Father and of the Son in 
human souls is effectuated by nothing less than 
the Spirit, te. by the activity and personality of 
all the fulness of the Godhead. His advent was 
an incoming to souls both of the Father and of 
the Son, for the one cannot be without the other. 
Beyschlag, Reuss, and others seem anxious lest 
they find anything like Trinitarian doctrine in these 
numberless references to the Ego of the Father, of 
the Son, of the Spirit, of the Christ. The Uni- 
tarian development of the 4th to the 6th cent. is not 
homogeneous, because encumbered by the attempt 
to repuciets the philosophical explanations of the 
so-called heretics. The Gospels, and particularly 
the Fourth, like the greatest symbols of the 
faith, are content to say (a) that Jesus was Son of 
Man ; to show that He was Man in body, soul, 
spirit, will—Man, i.e. in all respects, in birth, 
frailty, limitations, sufferings, and death; (d) that 
the mind of Jesus sounded also the depth of the 
divine consciousness, so that in His full personality 
He had dwelt in the bosom of the Father and was 
able to reveal Him (118); (c) that in the completing 
and glorifying of the Son of Man, in the resurrection 
and asceysion of the Christ, the God-man shared 
finally in the very glory of the Eternal. 

. The Johannine Teaching concerning the 
Cosmos.—(a) The evangelist, following his Master, 
discriminates the world of things from that of men. 
Everywhere the cosmos is created, not self-origin- 
ated. Itis the platform of the entire representa- 
tion, and consists both of heaven and earth. It is 
not evil in its origin or essence, though it is the 
theatre of both moral perversity and divine redemp- 
tion. (6) The Gospel and Epp. use xécj0s for humanity 
considered apart from grace, just as they use odpé 
for human nature apart from the spiritual life. 


This may include humanity in its pride, power, 
civilization, and refinement. To this is not given 
the faculty of knowing the Eternal Father (‘The 
world hath not known thee’), or of discerning the 
pre-incarnate Logos, or even of seeing the Father in 
the Son of His love. The world of men strangely 
hates the highest light and shrinks from it (3%), 
neither comes to it. The Father loves the world 
in its need (316); Jesus comes into it to ‘save,’ to 
‘draw it,’ and to be a way for it unto the Father. 
There is vivid contrast between those who see the 
light, who live the heavenly life, who are ‘con- 
vinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment,’ who 
overcome the darkness and the flesh, who follow 
the Good Shepherd, who feed on the bread of God, 
with whom the Father and Son take up their 
abode, who are ‘of the truth’ and hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and, on the other hand, those 
who do not come, are not drawn, nor convinced, 
who are in danger of perishing, are ‘sons of 
perdition,’ are veritably ‘lost.’ The ultimate cause 
of the contrast cannot be explained away, nor 
can any good or bad name which is assigned to it 
modify the issue. The intense severity of our 
Lord’s judgment (7. 8) is not due to a Gnostic 
twist given by this evangelist to the teaching of 
Jesus, but to the historic accuracy with which the 
tendencies and hostility of the classes in Jerus. 
were known and set forth. Yet the human will, 
and no inexorable fate, is (throughout the Johan- 
nine theology) the critical element in the question 
of light or darkness. The activity of the will is 
not the absolute solution of the puzzle, but it is 
the proximate occasion of all moral issues. The 
dualism of the Fourth Gospel is not more explicit 
than the dualism of other parts of NT, such as 
St. Paul or the Synoptists. (c) St. John and St. 
Paul, and the Synoptists also, recognize a moral 
centre of the evilin humanity. Though St. John 
makes no reference to demoniacs, he refers to ‘ the 
Prince of this world’ as the source and occasion of 
the trials of the Lord, between whom and Christ 
there is irreconcilable antagonism. The designs 
of the enemies of Jesus are affiliated to the 
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father of lies and manslaying, and the phrase 
is akin to the use by our Lord and the Baptist 
of the terrible term ‘ ye brood of vipers.’ Thoma 


(ib. cit. 202-205) regards the circumscription of 
the operations of the Evil One to the mind of 
humanity as strongly differentiating the Fourth 
Gospel from the rest of NT. True, there is no 
reference to ‘ possession’ in St. John; but neither 
is there to leprosy, or fever, or other forms of 
disease on which, as we hear (278 3? 448 §°6 2039), Jesus 
wrought marvellous signs. The statement that 
St. John ignores the visible works of the devil is 
excessive (see 1 Jn 38 and Jn 121). Thoma does not 
agree with Hilgenfeld in finding the Valentinian 
Demiurge in St. John’s doctrine of the épxwv. It 
is refuted by the teaching of the Gospel and Epistle 
on the expulsion of the devil and the consecration 
of the world. 

C. The Johannine Soteriology.—In grasping the 
Johan. ideal of salvation, Beyschlag finds the same 
thoughts as in the Synop. teaching concerning ‘the 
kingdom,’ which phrase, when he finds it in ch. 3, he 
regards as the simple equivalent of ‘the life’ and 
‘the eternal life’ given by the great Teacher and 
Revealer of the Father. The kingdom and the life 
are closely allied in the teaching of Christ, and 
found in both sources ; but they must be discrimin- 
ated. The kingdom of God is the region within 
men and communities and the world in which the 
will of God operates through the free powers of 
the individual. The methods of discovering it, of 
entering it, of finding in it hidden potencies and 
of bringing forth its countless signs, whether 
acts or fruits, are always in evidence. It is 
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originated as life is in new forms, by seed charged 
with its future. It has internal intensive force 
and extensive evolutionary energy, embracing 
every form of divine indwelling and spiritual 
growth. In St. John’s Gospel, Salvation is Life, 
Light in its essence, and Truth and Love in 
method, instrument, or form. But the very idea of 
salvation, which was appreciated, to begin with, by 
John the Baptist (179) and by the Samaritans (Jn 
4®, 1 Jn 4"), implies from OT times the great need 
of man and the greatest work of God. It denotes 
the rectification or reinstitution of all the relations 
which had been shattered by sin,—all that is else- 
where covered by such Pauline phrases as pardon, 
justification, sanctification, adoption 2all such 
divine experiences as faith, hope, love, life eternal,— 
in fine, all the work wrought for us by the Christ, 
the Son of God,—all the internal transformation 
which is effected im us, in the fabric of our being, by 
the Spirit of the Father and of the Son. Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel makes provision for abolishing 
the shame and curse, and indicates the hopelessness 
involved in dying in sins. The most damning sin 
is a steady refusal to admit His own claim. Faith 
in Him is the condition of deliverance, not merely 
by its remoter ethical importance or its stimulus 
to obedience, but by the very nature of the case; 
moral surrender to the highest revelation of God is 
salvation and eternal life. 

Christ is that in human nature, and does that in 
it and through it which can stanch the wound 
and arrest the spell of sin. He had always 
been coming into the world—a fact testified by 
the prophets (15%). The great Lawgiver spoke 
of Him (5%); Abraham desired a fuller revela- 
tion (8°8); all the Scriptures testified to Him 
(5%9), Nevertheless, these operations of the Logos, 
so long as conducted along these lines, were in- 
sufficient to secure conviction until He came into 
closer contact with humanity, was more obviously 
manifest in human flesh, and came into actual 


ie ersonal union with the disturbed and im- 
perilled roots of our mind, heart, and will. He 
thus provides a tangible object of faith. He 


renews the eye of faith, and supplies the motive of 
search. He is the shield from condemnation, the 
deliverance from wrath, the emancipation from 
bondage. He can ‘save’ from the malicious de- 
struction of alien powers (10!), from the deadly 
pangs of wrinatietied! hunger (6); and He can give 
the food of which if a man eats he shall never die. 
Under the three often quoted metaphors, salva- 
tion covered all the need of man and all the capaci- 
ties of the Infinite—Lirr, LIGHT, and LOVE. 
There is no salvation if we do not consciously 
possess another Lire than this ever -vanish- 
ing, always-threatened earthly existence. The 
heavenly life is not menaced by the million perils 
of earth and the organized hate of hell, by the 
cruel temptations of time and sense, and will be 
finally emancipated from the fear which hath 
torment. Life in its perpetuity is independent of 
the conditions of death, it is veritable (answering, 
i.¢., to its ideal and archetype), it is eternal. The 
purport of the Fourth Gospel was to give concrete 
proof that Jesus has the power to establish the 
indispensable conditions and execute the initial 
stages of this everlasting life. Jesus began by 
declaring that He would build up the temple of 
His body after men had destroyed it (ch. 2), and 
that those who believed in Him should receive this 
life at His hands (3!° 7-86), He selected the palsied 
man as an image of the method and need of the 
conferring of life, and He exercised the function 
along the lines of the divine Father’s life-giving 
work (57}-), He sustained human life by creative 
forces against various perils of hunger and storm, 
with express parabolic instruction as to the de- 
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liverances of the inner life from greater peril, and 
that by His own imperial mandate. The whole of 
ch. 6 is one continuous illustration of how the In- 
carnate One could give eternal life, how those who 
would feed on Him (on His flesh and blood) should 
die no more for ever. The whole lesson of His 
unique relation to life, and His power over death, 
is once more given in ch. 11, where no barriers 
block the access of His eternal power and Godhead 
as the Son of the Father’s love, and as working out 
the will of the Eternal. He unriddles death and 
takes away its sting. In the night of the passion 
He says, ‘because I live, ye shall live’; and the 
evangelist tells us that all that has been written 
by himself was to make evident to us, that by 
believing we might have life through His naise 
20°). 

ier analogue and aed chee of cwrnpla 
pervading the Fourth Gospel is Lieut. It is 
the antithesis of darkness, both moral and in- 
tellectual. Darkness is dependent on two con- 
ditions, absence of illumination and deficiency or 
destitution of the power of vision, and in both 
respects He fulfils the functions of light. He is 
‘the light of the world’ (812, and ef. 9°), the forth- 
streaming of the Divine Glory (12%), the image 
of His substance, ‘the truth’ (d\7@e.a) concerning 
God, the full expression of the archetypal man, 
the embodiment of the normal relations between 
God and man (‘for I do always those things that 
please him’; ‘my meat is to do,’ ete. 44); ‘I knew 
that thou hearest me always’ (11). Thus salva- 
tion and eternal life is a knowledge of this 
truth (17%), an acceptance of the light. Moral con- 
tamination occasions mental and spiritual blindness 
—a doctrine inverting the Platonic dictum, which 
charges all moral contamination on mental inca- 
pacity. In the soteriology of St. John the subjective 
condition is so hopelessly imperfect, and the need 
of visual faculty has become so imperative, that 
Christ is represented as restoring a man ‘blind from 
birth’ to the exercise of sight, and as commenting 
on the analogy between this imperial act and what 
He would do for humanity (9°**!). The glory into 
which the light of the full revelation of God has 
ushered His own human nature is the very same 
light and glory which He supplicates for all His 
own, and into which He will bring them. 

But in close association with Life and Light 
appears the highest conception of the nature of 
God which has ever dawned on human intelli- 
gence. If God is love, the central essence is 
absolute self-surrender to the well-being of others. 
That ‘God 1s LOVE,’ and Love is of God, are the 
final outcome of the irradiation of St. John’s mind 
with ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory (the 
essential beauty) of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The Prologue commences the sublime details 
by declaring that the incarnate and only-be- 
gotten was full of grace and truth. He had 
been ‘in the bosom of the Father,’ and declared 
that which no other had seen. He said, ‘the 
Father loveth me, because I am laying down my 
life—not as if that were to be the final end, as 
so many seem resolved to have it, but—that 
I may take it again’ (10"”). The revelation of the 
principle of sacrificial love in the eternal heart 
of God, as the motive of the heavenly giving, 
sending, and equipping of the Son, receives its 
triumphant expression in the human life, which 
adequately revealed the eternal. A large portion 
of the Gospel is interfused with this thought. In 
the conversation with Nicodemus the keynote 
was the eternal self-sacriticing love of God, of 
which He had become the expression (3°), To 
the Samaritans He made it clear that He was 
seeking the salvation of men, ‘of the world’ 
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(432: 42), by the sacrifice of Himself. The discourses 
of ch. 6 indicate the fountain of self-abnegating 
love, by which He was giving life to the world. 
The excited scenes of chs. 7 and 8 combine 
sternest condemnation of sin with love to sinners. 
Chs. 9. 10. 11 are the apotheosis of love and sacri- 
fice. Ch. 12 is the record of the response of love 
to Himself, the fragrance of which has filled ‘ the 
whole world.’ The evangelist himself shows in 
13% how he had personally felt the pulsation 
of divine love in the breast of Jesus, and how 
the Lord loved His own unto the uttermost. 
Every paragraph of the ‘ Discourse’ and ‘ Prayer’ 
is a fresh variation of the great revelation; and 
the scenes of the arrest, the magnanimous seltf- 
surrender, intensify the teaching. The record of 
His relations with His mother, with the other 
Marys, with the beloved disciple, with Thomas 
and Simon, give a perfectly unique revelation of 
the fundamental essence of Deity, and the forecast 
of the fulfilment of the high-priestly prayer, ‘ that 
the love wherewith thou lovest me may be in them, 
and I in them.’ 

We have further to state the significance assigned 
in the Johannine writings to the death of the great 
Sacrifice. 

In the first Epistle the author regards the blood 
of Christ as the propitiation for the sin of the 
world, and as that which cleanses from all sin, 
and that God ‘laid down his life for us.’ In 
the Apoc. in various ways and many degrees of 
intensity the saved are the purchase of the blood 
of a high-priestly sacrifice, are souls redeemed by 
‘the blood of the Lamb which was slain’; while a 
right to the final privileges of the saved, access 
to the Tree of Life, is secured by washing the 
robes (RY). 

St. Paul had laid the greatest emphasis on the 
expiation of sin, the redemption, the propitiation 
for sin, the ransom, and the righteousness of men 
through faith in the blood of Christ. 

The Synoptists, by the record of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, refer to the lips of 
Jesus Himself the sublime declaration that His 
blood was being ‘shed for the remission of sin.’ 
Mark refers to our Lord the weighty saying, that 
He had come to give His life a ransom for many 
(avril moNGr). 

The way in which St. John handles this 
momentous teaching differs from these familiar re- 

resentations, but is not incompatible with them. 

euss (T’héol. Chrét.), Beyschlag, and others em- 
phasize the contrast, and try to exclude from 
the Fourth Gospel all reference to or implication 
of the expiatory worth of the death of Christ. 
We admit, of course, that the glorious dignity 
of the incarnate Son of God has covered even the 
humiliation of His death with a mantle of lustre. 
The ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ (12%), and 
the bursting of abundant fruit from the dying 
of the corn of wheat, give a character to the 
awful tragedy somewhat different from that of 
the Synoptists. Weiss, against the whole of the 
T'iibingen school, rightly emphasizes those elements 
where the same truth appears in altered form, 
e.g. whexe John the Baptist (12°) indicates the 
Lord Jesus in His essential character and function 
as fulfilling the oracle of Is 53. The chief signifi- 
cance of this is, that the whole passage is fre- 
quently quoted by NT writers and speakers 
as descriptive of the very heart of the work of 
Christ. By the use thus made of it by Peter, 
Philip, John, Matthew, Clemens Romanus, it 
becomes a chapter of NT doctrine, and the quota- 
tions of portions practically cover the whole oracle. 
Now with these citations John the Baptist’s 
words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ must be placed. 
Continual anticipations of Calvary and the Cross 
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occur. In the record of the first cleansing of 
the temple, in the prolongation of ‘the hour,’ 
and in the arrest of murderous hands in act 
to strike, the whole of the Saviour’s holy life 
becomes a continuous sacrifice. The double 
reference by the evangelist to the prophecy of 
Caiaphas is specially charged with the same idea 
(11498. 1814), 

In the discourse at Capernaum (6%), the eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, in other words 
the moral surrender to His violent death, is life. 
The moral assimilation of the stupendous fact of 
the divine-human person of the Lord, eating of the 
flesh, and the acceptance of the sacrifice of that 
mysterious life of His for the life of the world, 
‘drinking his blood,’ utterly transcends a purely 
and simply human consciousness. Beyschlag here 
wonders at Weiss, but does not reply to him or to 
thousands who have come to the same conclusion 
before him. A full interpretation which does not 
emasculate the reference by our Lord Himself to 
the ‘brazen serpent’ (314), leaves the sacrificial 
meaning of the conquest of sin and death by the 
Son of Man still glittering with meaning, and 
calling with undiminished force for faith, love, and 
obedience. 

We have already drawn attention to ch. 10, 
where our Lord, by sacrificing Himself as the 
Good Shepherd for the flock, does not relinquish 
His saving work. Indeed He renews, by resuming 
His life, His power to deliver men as a shepherd of 
the sheep, and then His arms become identified 
with the everlasting arms, and His hands with the 
almighty hands of the Father. If the Jews had 
taken the Tiibingen view, surely they would not 
have lifted stones to stone their Saviour-shepherd 
for His presumption and blasphemy. 

The whole tone of the final discourse (14. 15. 16) 
is that Christ’s very method of departure from this 
world, amid the exultation of the world and the 
lamentation of His disciples, unveils the nature of 
His heavenly work, and the fact that His way of 
returning to the Father (viz. death and resurrec- 
tion) is the ground on which He calls Himself their 
‘way, and says that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him. The entire method by which, 
in this Gospel, he conveyed the fact of the resur- 
rection to different classes of mankind is charged 
with the highest order of revelation, for He bare 
in His risen form the signs of His fearful agony 
and shame, and yet wielded all authority in heaven 
and earth. 

(a) The method of appropriating the great sal- 
vation. Faith is as explicitly pressed in the 
Fourth Gospel as by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
Believing in His name is the condition of becoming 
‘sons of God.’ In great variety of connexion, faith 
is made the foundation and condition of eternal 
life (31-18, cf. *6 and 54). Coming to Him is the 
physical analogue of mental and moral surrender 
to Him (6%). This is the part of man in the 
synthesis, the condition which God demands. He 
whom God hath sent is indeed the power by which 
the Father draws men to Himself (6%, cf. 1252 14°), 
Belief in His name was itself conditioned by moral 
willingness to do the Father’s will, and was itself 
the indispensable antecedent of receiving the Holy 
Spirit (7°). 

(6) The following of Jesus. All progress in the 
divine life is a prolongation of the act of faith. 
The abiding of Christ in the soul, and of the 
soul in Christ (the chief theme of ch. 15), are 
essential to any conception of the efficacy of 
faith, and emphasize the mutual relations of the 
human and divine will, the growth and continu- 
ance both of grace and faith. ‘ Following Jesus’ 
and ‘abiding in him’ are frequently identified 
with such organic union as to ensure final partici- 


pation with Him in eternal life and glory. He 
who sows and they who reap rejoice together 
(497); ‘He that eateth me shall live by me’ (6°”) ; 
‘He that receiveth whomsoever I shall send 
receiveth me’; ‘He that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me’; ‘I am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and lin you’; ‘My Father will love you, 
and we will come and make our abode with you.’ 
Union will be life-giving ; and though separation 
between the Lord and His disciples is an obvious 
matter of fact, yet in the power of the spiritual 
presence after His ascension His disciple may be 
enabled to ‘touch him’ (20!”). The ‘ peace,’ the 
‘joy,’ the ‘love,’ the ‘glory’ will pass from the 
central heart of Jesus to ‘whosoever wills’ or 
“comes ’ (14?7 1511 1622 1722 26), 

D. The Johannine Eschatology.—The teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel differs from the rest of NT 
in its bearing on the future life and eternal judg- 
ment. 

If, however, the truths in the parables are 
stripped of their imaginative clothing, and the 
great arguments and implications of St. Paul 
deprived of their metaphor, and the nucleus of the 
apocalyptic visions laid bare, it is probable that 
we shell find nothing more than, nay, not so much 
as, we find in the Fourth Gospel. The latter 
has no festival rejoicing, no exclusion of the 
guest who does not wear the wedding garment, 
no scene of final judgment and everlasting life 
and punishment; yet there is judgment ever 
ripening in the ‘loving of darkness,’ and there 
is freedom from condemnation and even from 
death in any form; and these are shown to 
be essentially equivalent to the moral rupture 
with God on the one side, or to ethical harmony 
with the highest concept of God as ‘Light’ 
and ‘Love’ on the other. The future, like the 
past, is lost in an eternal now. In 5% the 
resurrection, the final consummation, are doubtless 
involved, but in 15° the process which burns up 
the fruitless prunings would seem to be eternal. 
The blinding of the foolish heart, the abiding of the 
divine wrath upon the disobedient, the judgment 
that is always being enacted and evolved, the 
terror of dying in sins, the judgment that is 
inevitable and just (86), and the crisis, the ex- 
pulsion of the world and its prince, all bring 
the reader into more vivid realization of the 
objective fact of judgment than do the parables 
of the Rich Man, the Marriage, the Talents, 
or the final unveiling of the great white throne. 
The momentous events of Heb. history had 
thrown a lurid light on the prophetic meta- 
phors of the popular discourse; but as the 
apostle ponders and reports the principle of the 
eternal judgment upon men and nations and on 
the entire world, we get closer to the heart and 
mind of Jesus than by any other medium of com- 
munication. 

In 1 Jn 2)8- 8 and 4!’ the writer anticipates the 
consummation and the parousia, of which the 
whole NT speaks. It is the perversity of criticism 
which endeavours to separate the two documents 
on this very ground, or which cannot discern the 
harmony between them. The kingdom of God 
upon earth (ch. 3), the multitudes who are ‘ of the 
truth’ and ‘hear his voice,’ who come to the 
light and yield to His control, the underlying 
theocracy, or Christocracy, identify the teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel with that of the Synoptists. 
‘These things are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the CHRIST, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have Jife through His name. 
In these words the beloved disciple sums up the 
teaching of all the Gospels. 


IX. LiveraturE.—The literature of this subject is in part 
contained in the foregoing list of works issued during the last 
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hundred years. Some of those which now follow embrace the 
theology of the ee and Apoc. as wellas the Gospel. | Beyschlag, 
whose work on Theol. is the last. on our previous list, has 
taken each separately, though he has given the theology of 
the Gospel and the Epistles with some deliberate estimate of 
their agreement as well as their alleged divergences. i 

The following works are occupied with the entire subject :— 
Neander, Hist. of Planting, etc., of Christ. Church, Eng. tr. 
vol. ii. 1-58; Reuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrét. ii. 369-561, also 
his Theol. Johan. Baur, in his Bib, Theol., emphasized the 
details in which the author of the Gospel rose above the 
Hebraic and Pauline Christianity. Schmidt and van Oosterzee, 
in their works on Bib. Theol. of NT, have separated the teaching 
of Christ in Synop. from that of the Prologue and the Epistles of 
John, Kostlin, Der Lehrbegrif des Hvangeliums und der Briefe 
Johannis, moves along the lines of the Tiibingen criticism. 
Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT (Eng. tr. ii. 311-421), gives an 
exhaustive treatment. Wendt, Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu, 
1890, is largely occupied with the peculiarities and (notwith- 
standing difficulties) the historical value of the material which 
was at the disposal of the writer, and in the second part with a 
very elaborate examination of the teaching of Jesus as gathered 
from the fourfold representations. Beyschlag criticizes through- 
out many of the conclusions of Wendt, and everywhere 
minimizes the amount of approach to traditional views of the 
person and sacrificial work of Christ, accepted by Weiss and 
Wendt. They all three fundamentally differ from Hilgenfeld, 
Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannis nach threm Lehrbegriff 
dargestellt, and Albrecht Thoma, Genesis Joh. Evangeliums, 
1882, pp. 171-302. Marcus Dods, in the Hxpositor’s Bible, on St. 
John’s Gospel, covers much of the ground in practical and force- 
ful manner, and the Memorabilia of Jesus, by Peyton, with much 
vivacity and mystic extravagance, yet brings out the heart of 
the teaching of Jesus. The same may be said of Sears, Heart 
of Christ, and of a vast number of comm. (e.g. Westcott in 
Speak, Comm.) on the Gospel, of which no list is here attempted. 
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Of the twenty-one Epp. now included in the 
NT Canon, three, which form a series by them- 
selves, are associated with the name of St. John. 
Historical testimony shows them to have been 
in existence in certain parts of the Church, and 
to have been used by men of note in the Church, 
at a very early period ; in the case of the longest, 
at least by the middle of the 2nd cent., and, 
in the case of the other two, before the 3rd 
cent. was far advanced. Their connexion with 
the name of John, and their wide recognition as 
authoritative writings, are also things of very 
ancient date; taking us, in the case of the first, as 
far back as to Papias and Irenzeus, and, in the case 
of the others, perhaps to Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, certainly to Dionysius, the pupil 
of Origen. Before the close of the 4th cent. 
they had become so generally accepted that they 
were recognized in the Canons of Councils. From 
time to time, though never on a large scale till our 
own century, their claims have been disputed 
their connexion with the name of John beine 
denied, or another John than the son of Zebedee 
being thought to be the writer. But it has been 
the prevailing belief from the oldest times that 
they are all three apostolic writings, and part of 
the legacy of the beloved disciple to the Church. 

They belong to a group of Epp. which from a 
very early date have occupied a position of their 
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own in the NT Canon, and have been known by a 
distinct title. This group, which in most ancient 
MSS of the NT (with occasional exceptions, as in 
the case of &) is placed between Acts and the 
Pauline Epp., did not appear as a separate collec- 
tion at one and the same period all over the 
Church, nor did it include all these three Epp. 
from the beginning. It had neither the same 
name nor the same compass at all times or in 
all the different sections of the Christian com- 
munion. ee 

In the Eastern Church the Epp. embraced in it 
received the title of Catholic or General (kaGodxal). 
In the Western Church, in which the collection 
was of later formation, they were known, at least 
from the 6th cent., as Canonical (Canonice). In 
one important section of the Church, the Syrian, 
the group consisted only of three Epp., and among 
these o the longest of the Johannine letters 
found a place. In other parts of the Church, and 
in the Eastern division at least by the beginning 
of the 4th cent., it embraced seven Epistles. 
These included our three, the longest of the three 
being, along with 1 Peter, the earliest accepted of 
the whole collection, and the two shorter being 
added at a later period. (See the article CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES). 

By their inclusion in the peculiar circle of the 
Catholic Epp. these three are marked off in one 
particular respect both from the Pauline Epp. and 
from other Epp. which were held in a measure of 
honour in the Church but not ultimately accepted 
as canonical. In other respects they also form a 
class by themselves. They havea character which 
cannot be mistaken. They are so obviously dis- 
tinguished from the other members of the group to 
which they belong and from the NT Epp. generally, 
that the least discerning eye must recognize their 
apartness. 

The peculiar character is most evident, of course, 
in the largest of the three, but it discovers itself 
also in the smaller two. The latter are Epp. of 
extremest brevity, the shortest writings in the 
Canon. They are writings, too, of incidental 
interest, and personal or ecclesiastical, not to say 
congregational, concern; while the former looks 
more like a studied composition, and deals with 
the weightiest questions of doctrine and the 
largest concerns of practice. Yet they are so 
much of the same stamp that in all ages the 
prevailing, if not absolutely universal, opinion has 
been, that they come from the same mint and are 
by the same hand. They are writings in which 
the profound and the simple kiss each other, great 
and inexhaustible thoughts being wedded to the 
clearest and least ambitious terms. They combine 
the qualities of majesty, maturity, authority, and 
serenity with occasional fire and vehement utter- 
ance, 

They are almost impersonal as regards the mind 
to which we owe them. The first gives no hint 
of the author beyond the fact that he classes 
himself in an unstudied and informal way with 
those who had seen Christ in the flesh, and indi- 
cates a measure of acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of those whom he addresses. The second 
and third “give only the intimations contained in 
the use of the designation of ‘ the presbyter,’ and 
in the mention of certain individuals whom we 
have no means of identifying with any confidence. 
Yet, devoid as ay are of tangible, personal notes, 
the writer’s individuality makes itself felt through- 
out. They move within a circle of ideas which, 
while not without points of affinity with the 
thought of the other NT Epp., especially the 
greater Pauline letters, are for the most part their 
own. They have a diction which also belongs in a 
marked degree to themselves. Their words are 
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words of calmest dignity, yet instinct with emotion 
—words which might be those of the hilosopher, 
but yet are those of the common Christian in- 
telligence. 

A large literature has grown up around these Epp., 
which has always found something new to say in 
expounding their teaching and in grappling with 
the problems of their history. The affluence of 
their thought, the fruitfulness of their doctrine, 
the spell of their spirituality and their deep 
tranquillity, have attracted the richest and de- 
voutest minds, the most practical and the most 
speculative intellects in every age. Their charac- 
teristic contents, the forms in which they present 
the essential message of the gospel, the expression 
which they give to some of the cardinal Christian 
doctrines, the insight which they afford into the 
condition of the early Christian societies, the light 
which they shed upon the operation and the influ- 
ence of certain kinds of error, make them Epp. of 
singular interest. Even in the few verses of the 
Third Ep. disclosures are found which are of far- 
reaching significance for the story of the life and 
the theory of the constitution of the primitive 
Church. 

Questions of various interest and of no small 
difficulty are connected with them. They present 
some problems in exegesis (I 219 3? 9 19 56-8. 16), 
and some curious points in textual criticism (I 3! 
23 4°20 57, TI§, III). Most things touching 
their literary history have been the subject of 
dispute, and some of them are far from easy 
to determine. The old debate is prolonged as 
to the where and the by whom of their com- 
position; whether they were written in Ephesus, 
in Patmos, or elsewhere ; whether by one hand or 
more; whether by one John or two Johns or 
three. The destination of the first two; the way in 
which the second and the third came to rank as 
Catholic Epp. and to have a position in the Canon ; 
the source and the explanation of their special 
form of doctrine; whether a piace can be found 
within the apostolic age for the type of thought 
and the ecclesiastical conditions which they ex- 
hibit,—these are questions which are still under 
discussion. 

Of these questions, that of their origin and author- 
ship is of primary importance. The answer which 
comes readiest to hand when one reads them to- 
gether is that all three are products of the same 
mind. The answer that is suggested both by 
historical testimony and by their contents is that 
that mind is the mind to which we also owe the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. And in point 
of fact these are the views which prevailed in the 
ancient Church, and which have been generally 
acquiesced in since then. But they were not left 
unchallenged even in ancient times, while in 
modern times they have been disavowed by a 
succession of thinkers of distinguished rank among 
NT critics. 

In our own century, in particular, their claims 
to apostolic date and worth have been strongly 
contested, and judgments of the most diverse 
kind have been pronounced upon them by the 
critical schools. There are those who find no 
difficulty in attributing all three Epp., as well as 
the Gospel, to the Apostle John, but discover 
another hand in the Apocalypse. Bleek, e.g., admits 
the existence of clear points of contact between 
all the writings assigned to St. John. But he is 
of opinion, at the same time, that the affinity 
between the Epp. and Gospel on the one hand, 
and the Bk. of Revelation on the other, is limited 
and occasional, while the difference is great and 
pervading. That difference is held to extend not 
only to the diction and the style, of which in the 
Mor. of the Apoc. the one is confessedly peculiar 
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and the other is pronounced rough and broken, but 
to the whole genius of the books, their attitude to 
the Jewish people, city, and temple, their teaching 
on the Parousia, and other things. It is thought 
to amount to so much that, if the re are ascribed 
to St. John, the Apoc. must either be allowed to 
be a forgery by a much later hand or be explained 
as the ae of another John, ‘the presbyter,’ re- 
ferred to by Papias in a way interpreted by 
many as distinguishing him from the apostle 
(Euseb. HE iii. 39). There are others, again, 
who read the story of these writings in the re- 
verse way, fixing the stigma of the spurious on 
the Epp. alone, or on the Epp. and the Gospel 
together. S. G. Lange regarded the Gospel and 
the Apoc. as the real writings of St. John, but 
took the First Ep. to be the work of an imitator a 
century later. The Tiibingen critics agree in claim- 
ing the Apoc. for St. John, and in repudiating 
the other writings, though they differ with regar 
to the order of the latter. Baur himself (in 1857) 
held the First Ep. to be an imitation of the Gos- 
pel by a different hand: while Hilgenfeld places the 
Ep. earlier than the Gospel. Among those, too, 
who hold by the common Johannine authorship, 
certain differences appear, some regarding the First 
Ep. as the middle term between the Gospel and the 
Apoe. (Godet), others giving the Ep. a position in 
time between the Apoc. and the Gospel. 

The historical case, as it has been understood by 
the great majority of students, so far as concerns 
the main questions, is this: that, while certain 
doubts overhung for a time the recognition of the 
shorter Epp., we find them, so far back as we can 
trace them, bearing the name of John and never 
any other, when the author’s name is given; and 
that, while certain differences of view appeared in 
the early Church regarding the particular John, all 
three were regarded by most as writings of the 
apostle, and had an assured position as such before 
the close of the 4th cent. Whether the case can 
be accepted as it has thus been put, and what the 
probabilities are with the critical theories referred 
to, will best appear as the final result of a study of 
the writings. We shall take each Ep. therefore 
by itself, and shall look at its order of thought 
and the various questions which have been raised 
with respect to its occasion, its purpose, its mes- 
sage, etc. Having done this, we shall take up anew 
the problem of its origin and authorship, en- 
deavouring to estimate the worth of the traditional 
view on the one hand and the counter-theories on 
the other. 

THE First EpPIstLe. —1. Order of Thought. — 
The Ep. opens with some calm and lofty sentences, 
not cast in the form of epistolary introduction with 
which we are most familiar in the NT, but more in 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews. In these, without 
indicating either himself or his readers except in 
an indirect and general way, the writer states at 
once the great fact on which all that he has to say 
rests, viz. the historical manifestation in Jesus 
Christ of the life that is behind all life, the eternal 
life that was with the Father. He declares at the 
outset, too, in this Introduction, the great object 
which he has in view in addressing his readers, viz. 
that his joy in them might be perfected by seeing 
them one with him in that fellowship with God in 
which he and the brethren with whom he classes 
himself are conscious of standing (1'-*). He enters 
then at once upon his specific subject, giving as the 
basis of his counsel and the fundamental apostolic 
message the truth that ‘ God is light’; from which 
the immediate inference is that a walk in the 
light is indispensable on our part to this fellow- 
ship with God. ‘This inference, however, from 
which there can be no escape, is declared, not in 
its logical directness, but in the form that to pro- 
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fess to be in fellowship with God and to continue 
to walk in darkness, is to commit ourselves to a lie 
and to all unreality. This walk in the light is not 
to be thus dealt with. Too much depends on it—not 
only fellowship with God, but fellowship with other 
members of Christ’s body, and also the purgation of 
sin by Christ’s blood. The cleansing which every 
Christian needs and which he also obtains coming 
thus into view, the explanation follows that on the 
one hand, if we claim to have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and put God Himself to the lie, while on the 
other hand real confession of sin brings with it the 
divine forgiveness and the divine cleansing (15-29), 
The same thought is put in another form before 
the writer passes to his next subject, when he pro- 
ceeds to remind his readers that all that he writes 
to them of the revelation of life, the fellowship 
with God, the pardon and purification of sin, is 
written with the practical purpose of instructing 
them not to sin, and then, recognizing the sin of 
which the true Christian cannot but be conscious, 
he points to the certainty of its forgiveness in 
virtue of what Christ is as Paraclete and Propitia- 
tion (2) ?). 

The thought of the new fellowship which has 
come by the Gospel leads to another near akin to 
it—that of the knowledge which the same Gospel 
requires and makes possible. The position in which 
those addressed were at the time, furnishes the 
occasion for speaking with emphasis and decision 
of the knowledge with which alone the believer is 
concerned, and of spurious forms with lofty preten- 
sions. So the writer declares the knowledge of 
God in its reality to be possible only where the 
humble way of practical obedience to God’s com- 
mandments is followed; in which connexion he 
urges the necessity of walking as Christ walked. 
In further illustration of the kind of life which 
befits the Christian, he identifies the walk in the 
light with the walk in brotherly love, and holds 
before his readers the duty of loving the brethren 
as the commandment of commandments, one at 
once old and new (37), He warns these Christians 
also against the love of the world and the seduc- 
tions of false teachers, which are contrary to the 
love of the brethren, and presses this warning with 
the greater insistence because the world’s oppor- 
tunity is now short. It is the last time with it 
and all things, as is witnessed by the fact that 
many antichrists have appeared. These antichrists 
are described, and the description is pointed by an 
exhortation to these believers to abide in that know- 
ledge which they have by the Holy Ghost, a know- 
ledge which cannot deceive, so that they may not 
be put to shame in the great day of the Lord’s 
Parousia (2)-*8), 

The thought of God as light passes over next 
into the thought of God as righteous. Following 
out this new idea, the writer proceeds to say that 
only he who is righteous can be the child of God; 
that the man who has the hope of being like God 
or Christ must purify himself ; and that, as Christ 
is sinless, he who is in Christ cannot sin. But he 
adds, with an eye to the subtle deception of the 
false teachers, that to be righteous means to do 
righteousness, and in sharp and decisive terms dis- 
tinguishes those who sin as the children of the 
devil, from those who do not and cannot sin as the 
children of God. He identifies this righteousness 
also, which is the note of the son of God, as he 
had previously done in the case of the walk in 
light, with the love of the brethren, and again 
warns his readers against the love of the world, 
which, as was seen in the instance of Cain, means 
hatred of the children of God (27-3), At this 
point he sets Christ before them again as the 
supreme pattern of Christian love—a love which 
must be in deed and truth, and which carries with 


it these two blessings—the consciousness of being 
of the truth and the confidence that our prayers 
shall be heard. ‘Touching again on God’s com- 
mandment, he shows that it, too, means two 
things, viz. belief in Christ and love of one another, 
and explains that he who keeps the divine com- 
mandments not only is in fellowship with God, but 
has through the Spirit the consciousness of that 
fellowship (3°). , : i 

Returning to the question of the immediate 
dangers which threatened his readers, the writer 
speaks again of the false prophets; and his words 
of warning on that subject become the occasion 
for taking up anew the two great themes—the law 
of love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
which are so much in his view. He repeats 
his cautions against the seductions of misleading 
teachers, and indicates the marks of distinction 
between the spirit of God and the spirit of Anti- 
christ, between the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error (41°), He urges again the supreme duty 
of love—love to God indeed in the first instance, 
but also, and more particularly in this case, love 
to man. He reminds those for whom he is so 
solicitous, that the man who is of God is of love, 
called to love Him who Himself is love, and who 
has given the last proof of that in the mission and 
propitiatory death of His Son. To love God, he 
tells them, is to be in God, and to have God in 
them, and to be delivered from the torment of 
fear. It is all this, but it is also a love that 
gives proof of itself in the obvious practical duties 
of loving the brethren and keeping the divine 
commandments. And these commandments, he 
adds, whatever they may be to others, cannot be 
grievous to those who are begotten of God (45%). 
The mention of this new relation to God, expressed 
by the term ‘begotten of God,’ forms a natural 
point of transition to the idea of the new mental 
attitude that goes with the new birth. So the 
writer comes to speak of faith,—of what it is as 
belief in Jesus as the Son of God, and of the witness 
which it carries with it to His being that; of the 
victorious might that is in that belief, and of 
the witness as something more than any external 
testimony—a witness which the believer has in 
himself (5). As the letter approaches its con- 
clusion he states again the great object with 
which it has been written. He refers once more 
to what prayer is to the children of God, the 
confidence in it which is their prerogative, and 
the things they are entitled to ask (5!*17), He 
brings the Epistle to an end by proclaiming anew 
the separation of the Christian from sin and from 
the wicked one; the privilege which is the Chris- 
tian’s both in understanding and in possession ; and 
the necessity that is laid upon those who know the 
true God and have fellowship with Him to keep 
themselves from idols (518-4), 

2. Character. —It appears, therefore, that the 
argument of the Epistle, if such a term can be 
eprued to it, turns on a few large and simple 
ideas. It unfolds itself mostly in terms of cer- 
tain broad antagonisms—those between Christ and 
Antichrist, believers and the world, the children 
of God ayd the children of the devil, the love of 
God and the love of the world, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, confidence and fear, love and 
hate, sins and a sin unto death, walking in the 
light and walking in darkness, being begotten 
of God and being touched by ‘that wicked one.’ 
In. connexion with these fundamental and recur- 
ring antitheses we have a series of statements of 
what the message of the gospel is; of what fellow- 
ship with God is, how it comes, and what it 
implies ; of what Christ is, and what His mission 
into this world means ; of what the believer is, and 
what the Christian vocation involves, 
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The message of the gospel is that God is light ; 
that we are to love one another; that in Christ 
God has given us eternal life. The fellowship with 
God which is in view is made possible by two things 
—the historical manifestation of God in Christ and 
the believer’s faith, the former |being the objective 
ground of this new and gracious relation, the 
latter its subjective condition. This fellowship 
brings with it the graces of joy, forgiveness, 
knowledge, the cleansing of the life, the liberty of 
intercession, the answer to prayer, the assurance 
and fearlessness of children. It involves a walking 
in the light, the doing of righteousness, the purify- 
ing of ourselves, love to God and love to the 
brethren, filial obedience, practical benevolence, 
the observance of the divine commandments, the 
forswearing of idols. Christ is the Son of God, 
the only-begotten Son, the manifestation of the 
Father and of that eternal life which was with the 
Father ; pre-existent as being sent by God into the 
world ; true man, righteous, sinless, the Paraclete 
with the Father, the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. His mission is to destroy the works of 
the devil, to bring us back to God, to give us 
eternal life, to put away our sin, and to be the 
Saviour of the world. And the Christian is one 
who has fellowship with God; who confesses his 
sin and is cleansed and forgiven ; who is begotten 
of God and sins not; who has the gift of knowledge 
aud can distinguish good from evil, the children of 
God from the world, truth from error, the false 
prophet or the false spirit from the true; who 
walks in the light and does the truth, loving God 
and the brethren, imitating Christ, and finding no 
grievousness in the divine commandments; who 
has passed out of death inte life; who knows that 
his prayers are heard, and looks with holy con- 
fidence to the coming of his Lord and the judg- 
ment, and has the consciousness of eternal life in 
him. 

Alike in the matter of its thought and in the 
way in which its ideas are expressed, this Epistle 
has a character wholly its own. The only Epp. 
of the NT which are of the same stamp are the 
two smaller letters which are associated with it. 
It differs most of all from the Epp. which bear 
St. Paul’s name. It has nothing of the formal 
structure, the systematic course, the dialectical 
movement of these. The logical particles which 
abound in the Pauline writings are strange to 
this Epistle. Its thought moves on, but not in an 
obvious progress to a goal. It takes the form of a 
succession of ideas which seem to have no logical 
relation, and which fall only now and again into a 
connected series. They are delivered, not in the 
way of reasoned statements, but as a series of reflec- 
tions and declarations given in meditative, aphor- 
istic fashion. This lack of the constructive quality 
gives the teaching of the Epistle a peculiar direct- 
ness and simplicity. But it is the directness of 
authority, the simplicity of truths which are felt 
to be self-attesting. These characteristics add to 
the vigour, the originality, the attractiveness of 
the Epistle. They have strangely been regarded 
by some as tokens of weakness, and have been 
reckoned among the things which are supposed to 
speak of the ‘feebleness of old age’ (S. G. Lange). 
Even Baur discovered a certain ‘indefiniteness,’ 
a tendency to repetition, a want of ‘logical force,’ 
in the tenor of the Ep. which gave it a ‘tone 
of childlike feebleness.’ But those critics show 
a better insight—and they are of Baur’s school as 
well as of others—who find a peculiar beauty, rich- 
ness, and originality in the Epistle, a special fresh- 
ness and vividness, particularly in what it says of 
the ‘subjective, inner life of Christianity’ (Hilgen- 
feld). 
te the characteristic ideas of the Ep. are few and 
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simple, they are of large significance, and they are 
presented in new aspects and relations as often as 
they recur. They belong to the region of primary 
principles, realities of the intuition, certainties of 
the experience, absolute truths. And they are 
given in their absoluteness. The regenerate man 
is one who cannot sin; Christian faith is presented 
in its ideal character and completeness; the revela- 
tion of life is exhibited in its finality, not in the 
stages of its historical realization. They are ideas 
which take us into the inner and essential nature 
of things, into the real that is behind the phe- 
nomenal, the inward that is the heart of the out- 
ward, the permanent that is the ground of the 
transitory, the future that is in the bosom of the 
present. They are mystical in the sense that they 
are given as truths of immediate certitude, abso- 
lute reality, inward vision. But they are not 
mystical in the sense of being the pure products 
of intuition, things only of the subjective world, 
or superior to the common experience of life. They 
are given in practical relation to the ordinary course 
of Christian life and conduct. They have their 
roots, too, in the great facts of the objective 
revelation of God in Christ, in that which ‘we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life’ (1). 

3. Ideas.—The doctrinal and ethical ideas which 
meet us in the other NT Epp. appear also in this 
letter. But they are presented in a special light, 
and with distinctive notes. The Theology of the 
Ep. has its own points of interest. God is seen in 
this Ep., as elsewhere, in His Fatherhood, His 
truth, His righteousness, His forgiving grace, and 
in the fulness of His life as expressed in His 
triune Being. But, above all else, He is ‘light’ 
(15) and He is ‘love,’ loving us before we loved 
Him, and so imparting Himself to us that He 
dwells in us (481% 32). The Christology also has its 
peculiar features. Christ is the Son, ‘the Son of 
God,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ who was with the 
Father before He appeared in the world. He is 
the explanation of all things. For in Him we see 
the eternal life that is behind all things, and from 
Him we have the life that is life indeed. His 
divine and pre-temporal relations are not left with- 
out expression or intimation. But it is especially 
in His human nature and relations that He forms 
the great subject of this Epistle. He is never 
called ‘the Son of Man,’ it is true, yet it is the 
integrity of His humanity that is especially 
affirmed—the fact that He appeared on earth in 
the full reality of the ‘flesh,’ neither in phantasmal 
form nor in divided being, neither as mere spirit nor 
yet with the divine and the human in any loose or 
temporary connexion, but as at once ‘Jesus’ and 
‘the Christ,’—Jesus Christ come in the flesh, and 
‘not by water only, but by water and blood’ (2” 
42-8 58), His sinlessness is asserted (3°), as it is in 
the Pauline and Petrine writings, and He is said 
to have been ‘sent’ by God (4°), as St. Paul also 
speaks of His appearance on earth. But His 
entrance into our world, and His assumption of 
our nature and estate, are not given, as they are in 
St. Paul, under the aspect of a humiliation. The 
designation ‘the Paraclete,’ which occurs in the 
NT only in the Johannine writings, and is used in 
the Fourth Gospel directly of the Holy Spirit and 
only implicitly of Christ, is applied here to the Son 
Himself directly and definitely (27). Further, in 
this Ep. Christ is presented less in respect of what 
He was and is, and more in respect of what pro- 
ceeds from Him and is done by Him. It is a 
question whether the term ‘the Word’ is used 
directly and personally of Him. The form which 
the sentence takes in which that great term is 
used is indirect, and its subject is neuter and im- 
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ersonal (1-8), It is specifically as ‘the life’ that 

e is set before us here, and the more general term 
is chosen to express His appearance on earth. It 
is a pavepodcdu. It is not said of Him that ‘the 
Word was made flesh’; and though the idea that 
His entrance into our world was a real incarna- 
tion is implied in the description, of Him as ‘ come 
in the flesh,’ that event is exhibited rather as a 
manifestation, and in particular the mdnifesta- 
tion of life. f 

The Holy Spirit, again, is spoken of especially 
as given by God and as bearing witness to Christ 
(3458), Sim is ‘unrighteousness’ (19 3°7 517) and 
‘lawlessness’ (34) ; but it is also ‘ darkness’ (1°) and 
‘death’ (34). The believer is the ‘child’ of God 
(réxvov, not vids), ‘born’ or ‘begotten of God,’ the 
special relation in which he is introduced being 
thot of the new life rather than the new standing 
(3!-2), Large expression is given also to the forces 
of evil which are opposed to Christ and the children 
of God. They are the devil and his works (3°), 
the spirit of deceit (4° rvedua rijs wAdv7s), seducing 
spirits that have to be tried (41), the many ‘anti- 
christs’ who have separated themselves from the 
Church or been cast out of it, and in whom the 
antichrist of prophecy is seen (281° 4%), Among 
these forces is mentioned also ‘the world,’ an ex- 
pression which in this Epistle conveys the largest 
and most complex Conds paion of immediate, en- 
circling evil (2!5-!7 318 41-5 55-19), Faith, too, has 
its special aspect and compasshere. Itis the great 
subjective condition of the Christian life and 
standing, but it is not presented here either in the 
broad idea of it which is expressed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (112), or in the definite character 
given to it in the great Pauline Epistles. It is 
neither generally ‘the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not seen,’ though it 
comes near to that, nor distinctively the faith that 
justifies and gives peace with God. It is belief in 
Jesus Christ, the belief that comes with regenera- 
tion, that is of the new life, that is the character- 
istic note of the man who is bornof God. As such 
it is power, it is victory, it is its own witness 
(51-5: 10), 

The Ep. also has its doctrine of the last things. 
Its theology, indeed, is not distinctively an eschato- 
logical theology. Its fundamental idea is rather 
that of /ife, and that ‘life’ not as a thing wholly 
or specifically of the future. It isa ‘life’ that has 
been with the Father from the beginning, and that 
has been historically revealed in Christ (13). It 
is in Christ, and it becomes our possession now in 
virtue of our belief in Him and attitude to Him 
(54-12), It is ‘eternal’ life, and that not in respect 
of its perpetuity merely, or its changelessness, but 
distinctively in respect of its quality—as essential 
life, a new ethical order of being, not a certain 
duration of existence, but the kind of life that 
means the ideal good of life, the perfection of life, 
its satisfaction in God. This great conception of 
life as ‘eternal life,’ which bulks so largely in the 
Fourth Gospel, occurring there some seventeen 
times, has an equally prominent place in this Ep., 
meeting us here six times in the forms (wi aldyios 
(315 5M. 18. 20) and 4 fw 7 aldvios (122%), But while 
this qualitative or ethical conception of life, which 
lifts it above distinctions of present and future, is 
the prevailing idea, it does not exclude the escha- 
tological. The ‘life’ whichis essential, and which 
is ours now in Christ, also looks to a fuller com- 
pleteness, a future perfection. The Ep. speaks of 
a manifestation of what the children of God are 
destined to be (3%). It has its word of hope, its 
vision of a blessedness still prospective, its antici- 
pation of a manifestation in which we shall see 
Christ as He is, its doctrine of an advent of Christ 
which it expresses, as St. Paul also expresses it, as | 


a Parousia (3% * 28), There is no express mention, 
it is true, of the Resurrection. But it is implied 
in what is said of the Parousia and the Judgment,. 
the fact of a great Judgment in the future bein 
stated in express terms (4'7)._ The things of the En 
may occupy a smaller place in this Ep. than in the 
writings of St. Peter and St. Paul. But alongside 
the present conditions which are expressed by the 
same words, the ‘coming’ of Christ, the ‘judg- 
ment,’ the ‘life eternal’ appear also as events of 
the end and as final conditions. These are, in brief, 
the main ideas of the Epistle. They have an 
important bearing, as will be seen, on the question 
of the authorship of the writing. See -also art. 
JOHN (LIFE AND THEOLOGY OF). 

4. Form and Structure.—There are certain ques- 
tions relating to the form and construction of the 
Epistle. They are matters of subordinate im- 
portance, which have had a consideration given 
them that is much beyond their merits. One of 
these is the question whether this writing is really 
an Epistle or something else. The fact that it has 
neither an introduction nor a conclusion, such as 
we find in other NT Epp., neither a greeting nor a 
benediction nor a doxology, such as we get in the 
Pauline Epp., together with the circumstance that 
in much of its matter it does not run in terms of 
direct address, has led some to deny it the char- 
acter of a letter, and to speak of it as a homiletical 
essay or a pastoral (Reuss, Westcott), a libellus 
rather than an Epistle (Bengel), a manual of 
doctrine (Heidegger), a treatise (Michaelis), a prac- 
tical or polemical composition meant to form part 
of the Gospel (Berger, Storr). But if it wants the 
usual form of superscription and greeting, it has 
an equivalent resembling the opening of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. If it has not the kind of con- 
clusion, or the doxology, with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epp., that is the case also 
with the Ep. of James. The freedom of the style, 
the use of such direct terms as ‘I write unto you,’ 
‘I wrote unto you,’ and the footing on which writer 
and readers stand to each other all through its 
contents, show it to be no formal composition or 
didactic treatise, but an Zpistle in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Nor is anything to be gained by applying to 
1 Jn such ingenious distinctions as are attempted 
to be drawn (e.g. by Deissmann, Pibelstudien) be- 
tween ‘letter’ and ‘epistle,’ and denying it the 
former designation. If the term ‘letter’ were to 
be restricted, indeed, in common speech to a piece 
of private correspondence not meant for the public, 
it might be necessary to speak only of 3 Jnas a 
‘letter,’ and to describe 1 Jn and (on a particular 
interpretation of its address) 2 Jn as ‘Epistles.’ 
And so some would hold St. Paul’s letters to be 
the only ‘letters’ in the proper sense in the NT. 
But there are ‘open’ letters as well as closed, 
encyclical letters as well as personal, letters to 
communities as well as to individuals. What gives 
to a composition the character of a letter is ‘its 
style and contents. And though there is not a 
little in 1 Jn that might suit an address or dis- 
course, there is more that fits a letter, especially 
such a letter as one might write who had both age 
and honour on his side, and who could write both 
freely and authoritatively. The relations which 
the writing indicates between writer and readers 
are not distant, but familiar. They are the near 
relations of those who know each other well. 

The question of the structure of the Ep. has 
also been much debated. Some have pronounced 
the writing to be wholly without a plan, and to 
consist simply of a number of reflections, counsels, 
or deliverances loosely put together, without con- 
tinuity or logical connexion (Calvin, cf. his Argu- 
mentum Epist. 1 Joh.; Flacius Ilyricus, Episcopus). 
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Others have regarded it as a systematic composi- 
tion, on a dogmatic plan, and with a methodical 
arrangement of ideas in allits parts. Bengel, ¢.g., 
asserted for it an elaborate contextual plan on a 
basis mainly Trinitarian. These are extreme 
opinions, and the truth lies somewhere between 
them. It is impossible to claim for this Ep. the 
strict logical sequence of thought which some 
imagine they find in it. But it is at the same 
time more than a series of unrelated ideas, a 
collection of unconnected maxims or aphorisms. 
There is a certain order in the Ep., due to the 
object with which it is declared to have been 
written. But it is an order that can be taken only 
in a broad and general way. Attempts have been 
made to carry it out in detail; but they have been 
only partially successful. Some have distributed 
the contents of the Ep. into something like eight 
groups of ideas (Liicke); others have found jive 
main divisions in it, viz. 15-2 212-27 928_324a 324b_ 
471 51-21 (Hofmann, cf. Schriftbeweis ; Luthardt) ; 
others four, viz. 15-21 212% 920_322 323_517, dealing 
respectively with the danger of moral indifference, 
the love of the world and Antichrist, the necessity 
of a life of brotherly love, and faith as the founda- 
tion of the Christian life (Huther). Some, again, 
have arranged the matter of the Ep. on the plan 
of three great exhortations, viz. 15-278 279-46 47-521, 
with Introduction and Conclusion (de Wette). 
Others have regarded it as consisting of Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion, and ¢wo great connected sections, 
viz. 15-2°8 295°, both parts setting forth the same 
subject of fellowship with God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but each in its own way—the 
former having for its special theme the proposition 
that God is light, the latter the proposition that 
God is righteous (Diisterdieck, ord), Divisions 
of a somewhat different kind are also suggested, 
as, ¢.g., into three main sections, each with three 
or four sub-sections, the subjects for these sections 
being taken to be the ‘problem of life and those 
to whom it is proposed,’ the ‘conflict of truth and 
falsehood without and within,’ and the ‘ Christian 
life: the victory of faith’ (Westcott). 

There is more or less truth in these different 
readings of the plan of the Ep., and there is a 
certain measure of agreement among them. But 
even the simplest schemes do not admit of precise 
application. One can see that there are certain 
primary thoughts, especially the great ideas that 
God is light, that God is righteous, that God is 
love, to which much of the matter of the Ep. 
naturally relates itself; and that there are certain 
paragraphs or series of verses that have on the 
whole distinct subjects. But the ideas which give 
a special character to some particular section of 
the Ep. are not confined to that section. They 
meet us again and again, though it may not be 

uite in the same form. The Ep. has its intro- 

uction, its body, and its conclusion. It has its 
ruling thoughts, and it passes from one thought to 
another by points of transition which can often, 
if not always, berecognized. In its main contents 
it has a certain order and succession of ideas. But 
it is an order that follows the way of suggestion, 
not that of logical connexion. It is not system- 
atically carried out, neither does it show itself 
upon the surface. It has the freedom that is 
proper to a letter, the unstudied, non-constructive 
eharacter that belongs to a series of meditations 
or practical counsels, 

5. Independence.—This is a question of greater 
importance. Among the NT writings there is 
one, though only one, that is at once seen to 
be of the same character as this Epistle. That 
is the Fourth Gospel. The resemblance is so 
great and unmistakable as at once to suggest 
the question, how the two are related to each 


other. In the Epistle we get the same general 
style as in the Gospel, the same simplicity of 
language with the same profoundness and ex- 
altation of thought, the same lofty serenity, the 
same peculiar structure, the same sententious or 
aphoristic tone, the same habit of giving a state- 
ment both in the affirmative form and in the nega- 
tive, and of taking up, repeating, and extending an 
idea already expressed; the same way of conveying 
truth by the use of contrasts, like that between 
light and darkness, life and death, love and hate ; 
the same methods of forming sentences and carry- 
ing the thought forward. There are the same 
fundamental conceptions, too, of God, Christ, the 
purpose of the Son’s mission, the nature of His 
work, His relations to God and to man, the char- 
acter and standing of His disciples, the world, life, 
death, the present and the future. Many of the 
terms which are characteristic of the one are 
characteristic of the other. Of this class are the 
following :—d767s, ddjOea, duaprlay éxew, dvOpwmok- 
tovos, yevynOjvas éx, évTo\h Kay, fw, fwh aldvios, 
OeGaOat, Kbcpuos, waprupely, peraBalvew éx Tod Oavdrov 
els rhv fav, wovoyevys (of Christ), madia, rapdkAyrTos, 
mepirarely év TH okorla, morevew els, mappyola, rd 
mvevua THS adnBelas, moeiy Thy adjOevay, Torey Thy 
dpaptlay, 6 movnpds, okorla, swrhp Tod Kbopou, Téxva 
Geo, rexvia, TiOévar Tiy Wuxnv avrod, pavepody, pds, 
xapa memrAnpwuevn, Other terms distinctive of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse together meet us also 
in the Ep.; ¢g. dyamagyv, dydrn, dyvitew éavrdv, 
adnOivds, yiwwioKew, elvat x, Oewpetv, waprupla, pévery, 
viKgv, WAavav, Tnpely Tas évToAds, TnpEely Toy Néyov, 
galvew. Peculiar syntactical forms, or peculiar 
uses of familiar formule, which occur in the 
Gospel, occur also in the Ep., as in the case of iva, 
d\’ va, etc. There are also many obvious paral- 
lelisms of thought and expression. Examples of 
these may be seen in such passages of the Ep. as— 
gi4 O17 38 318 322 323 46 415 416 54 59 50 when com- 
pared respectively with those passages of the 
Gospel—5* 835 84 1518 829 1394 847 658 659 1693 582 178, 

In view of all this some have denied the char- 
acter of independence to the Ep., and have spoken 
of it as a copy of the Gospel which shows all 
through the imitative hand (Baur). Others, who 
have not been disposed to go so far as that, have 
regarded it as a ‘companion’ to the Gospel, the 
second part of the Gospel (Michaelis, Storr, Eich- 
horn), a kind of dedicatory writing meant to go 
with the Gospel (Hug, Thiersch, Hausrath, Hof- 
mann, Ebrard, Haupt), a summary or recasting 
and practical setting of the contents of the Gospel 
(Hoekstra, Holtzmann), a covering letter designed 
to serve as a kind of introduction to the Gospel 
(Lightfoot), ete. 

But there are clear and significant differences 
between the two writings, notwithstanding this 
remarkable general similarity. There is no such 
local colouring in the Ep. as we have in the 
Gospel. There is no such Hebrew stamp in the 
Ep. as there is in the Gospel. There is not a 
single quotation from the OT in the former, while 
in the latter we have both citations from the OT 
and references to the OT. These differences, in- 
deed, are not conclusive. They may be due to 
the natural difference between narrative and letter, 
or to the different circumstances and objects of 
the writings. But there is much more than these. 
The ideas which are common to both are, in not 
a few cases, differently put, and have a different 
aspect. 

In the Ep., ¢.g., Christ’s appearance on earth 
is presented, as we have seen, in the broad light 
of a manifestation. The specific function of 
advocacy or intercession is ascribed to Him. The 
qualities of faithfulness and righteousness on the 
side of God, and the grace of confession on the 
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side of man, are given in a particular connexion 
with the forgiveness and the cleansing of sin ; and 
faith appears in the definite character of a power 
of overcoming. In the case of certain ideas of the 
Ep., the affinities are rather with the teaching 
et the great Pauline Epp. than with the Fourth 
Gospel. This is true, not only of what is said 
of God or of Christ as dlxacos (ef. 19 2? with Ro 3), 
but also of the description of Christ as ihacpés 
(cf. 22 4° with Ro 8”), the designation of His 
Second Coming as a mapovola (cf. 2° with 1 Co 15%, 
1 Th 2" etc.), etc. But, besides this, the Ep. has 
not a few ideas which it does not share with the 
Gospel. Such ideas are those, ¢.g., of a ‘fellow- 
ship (xowwvia) with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ,’ a ‘love perfected’ (dydarn reredew- 
uévn), an ‘Antichrist’ and ‘ Antichrists,’ a ‘sin 
unto death’ (auaprla mpos Odvarov), a ‘ Divine seed’ 
(orépua a’rod), an ‘unction from the Holy One’ 
(xplowa dd rod aylov). Such terms as dyyedla and 
mNdvos, Such phrases as ériOuula tov dpOarpay, ém- 
Ouula rhs capkbs, ev capkl epxecOa, ev TH pwrl mept- 
Tare, Tovew Thy dvoulay, movely Thy Sixacoctvnv, belong 
to the Ep. and not to the Gospel. Such ideas, 
again, as those of the ‘wrath of God’ (7 épyh rod 
6e00), to ‘be from above’ (elvar éx Tay dyw), ‘to be 
from beneath’ (elvac éx Tay xdrw), and such desig- 
nations as ‘the Holy Spirit’ (7d mvedua 7d dor), 
which are in the Gospel (3° 8% 153 ete.), do not 
recur in the Epistle. And to these things others 
might be added. Where the Gospel, e.g., declares 
God to be ‘Spirit’ (avedpua, 4*4), the Ep. declares 
Him to be ‘love’ (aydmn, 416); where the Gospel 
speaks of the Son being ‘in the Father’ and the 
‘Father in the Son’ (14!!! ete.), the Ep. speaks 
of us as being ‘in God’ and God ‘in us’ (*peis ev 
T@ Oew 2° 44, 6 év hui 2° 44). 

There are also certain minuter differences in 
usage, as in the preference of the Ep. for the 
preposition dé after such verbs as alreiv, dxoveww, 
NauBdvew, where the Gospel has rapéd. To which 
must be added the fact that no clear reference to 
the Gospel is discovered in the Epistle. There is 
enough, therefore, to show that the Ep. is not 
dependent on the Gospel, not a second part of 
it, nor a remodelling of its contents, whether for 
practical or for polemical purposes, but an inde- 
pendent composition having its own particular 
occasion, purpose, and character. 

6. Purpose and Occasion.—Its purpose is that 
the readers may have fellowship with the writer 
and his associates who have been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of life, and whose fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ; that 
the joy which the writer and his brethren have 
in them may be made complete by seeing that 
fellowship realized in their case; and that those 
addressed may have the comfortable conscious- 
ness of possessing eternal life (1%% 5%), The 
writer’s object, therefore, is to be taken in the 
breadth which he himself gives it. It is not 
to be limited to the combating of certain errors, 
the refutation of certain false teachers, or the 
reproof of certain shortcomings. The Ep. does 
deal with certain faults in life, certain errorists 
jand defective doctrines. But its primary purpose 
is to help these Christians to be partakers with 

| the writer and his fellow-witnesses in the com- 
| pleteness and satisfaction of the Christian life. 
| It is with a view to this that other subjects are 
| introduced, that certain instructions are given, 
|/and that counsels are offered against certain in- 
| firmities and perils. 

| The Ep., nevertheless, may have had a particular 
} occasion. That is found by some in a certain 
critical condition of the Church or Churches ad- 
dressed (Liicke, etc.); and there are, no doubt, 
things in the Ep. which point to shortcomings, 


especially in the matter of brotherly love. But 
there is nothing to indicate that those addressed 
were in a peculiarly dangerous or faulty condition, 
or that the moral life had sunk very low among 
them. The Ep. is not one of reproof. It is rather 
written under the sense that writer and readers 
are living in ‘the last time,’ and that the Coming 
of the Lord is expected. Its particular occasion, 
therefore, may rather be sought in what it says 
of the appearance of certain false teachers, in 
which event the writer sees the token of ‘the 
last time.’ Who were those errorists that are 
here spoken of as ‘ Antichrists’? To this question 
many different answers have been given. Some of 
them may be at once dismissed as too large and 
indefinite. To say, ¢g. (with Bleek), that the 
men in view are Christians, men who had lost 
their faith or had practised it unworthily, or that 
they are men who had fallen into Antinomian 
licence, is inconsistent both with the fact that the 
‘ Antichrists’ are described as outside the Church, 
and with the kind of fault that is attributed to 
them here. Further, if Antinomian error had 
been specially in view, we should have expected 
(so Neander), not such a declaration as ‘ Every 
one that doeth sin, doeth also lawlessness; and 
sin is lawlessness’ (34 RV), but rather ‘Every one 
that doeth lawlessness, doeth also sin; and law- 
lessness is sin.’ To say that they were Jews 
(Loffler), or that they were Hbionites, is equally 
wide of the mark, nothing being found to imply 
that the error in question was merely a denial of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, or a reduction of Christ 
to the rank of a second Moses. There is as little 
to support the idea that the Ep. has in view more 
than one class of errorists, Ebionites and Sabians 
(Storr), or Ebionite and Docetic teachers (Sander). 

It is more reasonable to identify them with 
Docetic teachers of the Gnostic type. They are 
described as denying that ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ 
as denying ‘the Father and the Son’ (25), and 
as confessing ‘not Jesus’ (4%). They are con- 
trasted with those who are of the spirit that 
‘confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(42) ; and, toward the close of the Ep., though they 
are not mentioned, the note that is still insisted 
on is belief ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (51). These 
terms do not carry us to the particular refinements 
of Gnosticism that are connected with the name 
of Basilides, as some think (Pfleiderer). There is 
no point of contact with the strange Basilidean 
theories of a tripartite sonship, the division of the 
world into the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, and 
the destiny of Jesus to be the ‘first-fruits of the 
sorting of the things confused.’ Nor is there any 
real analogy between the doctrine of the Son in the 
Ep. and the vague speculations of these Gnostics 
about the descent of a light from the Hebdomad 
upon Jesus the Son of Mary at the Annunciation. 
There might seem more, perhaps, that resembles 
the Valentinian doctrine, in which the idea of 
omépuara has a large and prominent place. But 
the Christology of the Ep. is far removed from 
any one or all of the three views of the origin of 
Jesus which are ascribed to Valentinus by Irenzus 
(i. 11. 15, ete.). The terms point to something more 
specific, however, than the ordinary Docetic doc- 
trine which bore that our Lord had only an appar- 
ent body all through His life on earth, and until 
His Ascension. They best suit the teachings of 
the Gnostic Cerinthus, in which Oriental, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas seem to have been mixed up, 
and which distinguished between the man ‘Jesus’ 
and ‘Christ’ the heavenly Being, and affirmed 
that ‘the Christ’ united Himself with ‘Jesus’ 
ony at the baptism of the latter, and continued 
with Him only till His Passion. Beyond this the 
terms do not seem to warrant us to go. It is 
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probably too much to ay (e.g. with Holtzmann) 
that the error in view all through the Ep. is the 
dualistic form of Gnosis which was Chiiatologieally 
Docetic and practically Antinomian, or (with 
Lipsius, etc.) that both Docetism and Antinomi- 
anism are intended. It is doubtful whether we 
can say (¢.g. with Weiss, Harnack, etc.) that the Ep. 
is directed also against men within the Church who 
misunderstood and perverted St. Paul’s doctrine. 
Such statements as ‘he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous’ (3”), are not enough to bear the weight 
of such inferences. 

7. Authorship.—Who, then, is the author of an 
Ep. which speaks of a form of Gnostic doctrine 
like that associated with the name of the tra- 
ditional opponent of the Apostle John in his old 
age? The general answer, as has been said, has 
been: the Apostle John himself. This was the 
almost universal belief of the early Church, the 
exceptions being few, of small account, and easily 
understood. The sect of the Alogi may have 
rejected the Ee as they did the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. ut the statement in pe eens 
(Her. tom. i. c. 34) amounts only to a perhaps, and 
the rejection, if it was the fact, would have been, 
as in the case of the Gospel, for doctrinal reasons. 
Marcion, we know, refused it a place in his very 
limited Canon; but his exclusion of it and of so 
much else in the NT turned, not upon the question 
of historical testimony, but on that of harmony 
with his own special views. At a much later 
period an obscure statement is made by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes in the 6th cent. (Topogr. Christ. 
I. vii.), to the effect that some maintained that all 
the Catholic Epp. were written by presbyters, not 
by apostles. And Leontius of Byzantium (contr. 
Nestor. et Eutych. iii. 14) speaks of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia as ‘abrogating’ the Ep. of James and 
the other Catholic Epp.—‘Epistolam Jacobi et 
alias deinceps aliorum catholicas abrogat et anti- 
quat.’ This is all. And so the case stood, as far 
as we know, till late in the 16th cent., when Joseph 
Scaliger declared all three Epp. not to be by the 
apostle. Then S. G. Lange, with strange taste, 
pronounced the first unworthy of an apostle, though 
he felt the force of the historical testimony for its 
apostolic origin. Others tried to prove it to be the 
work of a Jewish Christian author and a Gnostic 
reviser (Claudius), or ascribed it to the presbyter 
John (Bretschneider, Paulus). But the severest 
assault made upon the Ep. in ancient or in modern 
times is that of Baur and his school. The Tiibingen 
criticism has not been at one in all things. Some 
of its adherents have held the Gospel and the Ep. 
to be by the same author (K. R. Kostlin, Georgii) ; 
others have held them to be by different hands 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, etc.). But the schoo! has been 
at one in denying the apostolic origin of the Ep., 
and in ascribing it to a writer of the 2nd cent. 

The reasons given for this view of the Ep. are 
such as the following :—The circumstances, the 
forms of thought, and the condition of the Church 
which appear in it, it is said, point to a later period 
than the apostolic. Different critics fix on different 
things in support of this contention. Some fix upon 
the doctrine of the Logos as they suppose it to be 
expressed here (Bretschneider); of which it is 
enough to say that in Hebrew thought and in Greek 
there was a soil prepared for it before the close of 
the lst cent. at any rate. Others argue from the 
acquaintance which it betrays with Docetic error. 
But it is too much to assert that that type of error 
does not emerge till the post-apostolic age, and the 

articular form in view here is, aS we have seen, 
ike the doctrine attributed to Cerinthus. Others 
(Hilgenfeld, etc.) reason from its reference to 
Gnostic doctrine. But while the riper and more 
complicated forms of Gnosticism belong to a later 
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time, it is not made historically good that there 
was not or could not be at the earlier date 
Gnostic ideas of a simpler and more rudimentary 
kind, and it is acknowledged (e.g. by Hilgenfeld; 
that it is only an undeveloped form that appears in 
this Epistle. But besides that, it has to be said 
that the things in the Ep. which are supposed to 
betray the influence of Gnostic thought are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Of the doctrine ascribed 
to the ‘ Antichrists’ we have already spoken. But 
much is made of the use of the terms oépua and 
xplowa, and of the idea that we should only love 
and not fear God. But the terms oépua and 
xploua have a totally different application here 
from what they have in the far-fetched and 
impracticable speculations of the Gnostic sects. 
Nor do we require to go to Gnostic sources for 
their origin. They have their explanation in the 
ideas of Revelation—the one in the OT idea of an 
anointing, the other in the NT idea of a birth or 
a being begotten of God. And that there should 
be, not the fear that hath torment, but pure love to 
God, is surely a most Christian idea. 

It is further argued that the Ep. cannot be 
an apostolic composition, because it shows the 
presence of Montanistic doctrine (Planck, Baur). 
Traces of Montanism are thought to be found 
especially in what is said of the moral condi- 
tion of the believer, of the wncetion, and of sins 
‘not unto death’ and ‘a sin unto death.’ With 
respect to the first, the Ep. speaks, it is true, 
of the moral condition of the believer in its ideal 
perfection. But it is not an absolute sinlessness 
that it ascribes to him, nor does it speak of his 
perfection at all in the Montanist way. For the 
Montanists claimed a spiritual perfection above 
other Christians. The idea of the chrism or ‘ unc- 
tion,’ as it appears here, is as little Montanistic 
as itis Gnostic. It rests upon biblical ideas and 
biblical employments of the act of anointing with 
oil. Neither does the distinction between two 
kinds of sin necessarily bear the sense which Baur 
puts upon it. Even if we were to grant this, it 
would not carry the late date with it. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out that the idea of special mortal sins 
is found in the Periodi Petri, a part of the pseudo- 
Clementine literature, and, in his opinion, it is 
therefore earlier than Montanism. Much more, 
too, would surely have been made of the doctrine of 
the Paraclete, if the Ep. had been written by a 
Montanist or under Montanistic influences. Other 
arguments adverse to its apostolic origin and its 
connexion with John the evangelist are of even 
less importance. The brevity of the reference to 
the false teachers and the limited refutation of 
them have been held to be inconsistent with the 
claims preferred on behalf of the Epistle. But this 
is to overlook the method of the Ep., which is to 
present the truth, and to do that authoritatively, 
rather than to expose error. The vagueness of the 
introduction, and the want of anything in it to 
identify the writer with John the apostle, are also 
adduced. But it iscustomary with St. John not to 
name himself directly, and the author associates 
himself at least with the eye-witnesses of Christ’s 
life, and speaks all through: in a tone befitting one 
conscious of apostolic dignity. 

Once more the apostolic authorship is contested 
on the ground that the Ep. is so different from the 
Apocalypse. This is, of course, an important argu- 
ment with those of the Tiibingen school, and it is 

erhaps best put by those of that school who, 
ike Hilgenfeld, hold the Ep. to be older than the 
Gospel. The Apoc. being by John the apostle, 
the remarkable way in which it differs from 
the Ep. in language and conception makes it 
impossible, it is argued, for the latter to be by 
the same hand. The differences, indeed, are great, 
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and extend not only to vocabulary, grammar, 
and phraseology, but to attitude, spirit, and idea. 
They may be explained so far, however, by difference 
in circumstance, time of composition, subject, and 
so far also by the fact that the one writing is an 
Ep., while the other belongs to the peculiar order 
of apocalyptic literature which has a form and a 
method of its own. The difference in idea, too, is 
in important cases much less than the Tubingen 
critics are inclined to make it. There is no such 
antagonism, ¢.g.,as they suppose between the God of 
wrath in the Apoc. and the God of love in the Ep., 
or between the view of the divine righteousness as 
judging evil in the Apoe. and the view of the same 
righteousness as forgiving sin in the Epistle. That 
there are many points of affinity, too, between 
Gospel, ae and Apoe., is admitted by critics like 
Hilgenfeld. But the question of the Apoc. is one 
by itself. See art. REVELATION (BOOK OF). 

The arguments in favour of the non-apostolic 
origin of the Ep. are far from convincing. Even 
were they much more so than they are, they could 
not prevail against the historical evidence. For 
that is peculiarly strong. The entire witness of 
antiquity (with the solitary exceptions already 
referred to in the cases of Cosmas and Leontius) 
from the time of Eusebius is for the Johannine 
authorship. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, and others attest it. Jerome, speak- 
ing of the Apostle John, in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers (ch. 9), says of him: ‘Scripsit 
autem et unam epistolam, cujus exordium est, 
Quod fuit ab initio . . . que ab universis ecclesi- 
asticis et eruditis viris probatur.’ Eusebius him- 
self places it among the Homologowmena (HE iii. 
25), and ascribes it to John (HL iii. 24, 25). 
Travelling back from these declarations, we find 
Dionysius, the scholar of Origen, citing the words 
of the Ep. as those of the evangelist, and reason- 
ing against the Johannine origin of the Apoc. from 
its unlikeness to the Ep. in style and language 
(Euseb. HE vii. 25). We find Origen himself 
repeatedly quoting it or referring to it as by John 
(e.g. Hv. Joh. tom. xiii. 21). It is in the Peshitta, 
and in the Muratorian Fragment, the latter quot- 
ing the words ‘ Que vidimus oculis nostris et auri- 
bus audivimus et manus nostre palpaverunt hee 
scripsimus vobis’ as John’s. Similar testimony 
is borne to it by Cyprian (Zp. 25), who quotes 2° 4, 
by Tertullian (adv. Marc. v.16; adv. Prax. ch. 13, 
28; adv. Gnost. 12, etc.),and by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
ii. 15, iii. 4, 5, iv. 16). Irenzeus, too, quotes the Ep. 
several times, and ascribes it to John, the Lord’s 
disciple, who also wrote the Gospel (de Heer. iii. 
16; Euseb. H# v. 8). Further, Papias (who is 
described by Irenzeus as "Iwdvvov pev dxovoris, Iodv- 
kdprov 6 ératpos) is reported by Eusebius (HZ iii. 
39) to have ‘used testimonies from John’s former 
Ep.’ (kéxpnrac & 6 adrds papruplas dard ris ’Iwdvvov 
mporépas émorodfs). And Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. John (ad Philipp. ch. 7), has the sentence zas 
yap bs dv ph duoroyy Inoody Xpiordy ev capt édydv- 
bévan, dvtixpiords éorwv ; which so closely resembles 
1 Jn 4° that few (though Scholten is of the number) 
have refused to see in it an evidence of Polycarp’s 
acquaintance with the Epistle. 

Av hebue we can carry the chain of witness further 
back even than Peet letter, is doubtful. It 
depends chiefly on the date to which the Didaché is 
referred, and on the view taken of certain sentences 
init. The Ep. appears to be known, indeed, to the 
writer of the Ep. to Diognetus ; but the date of that 
writing, which is placed by Lightfoot (St. Ignatius 
and St. Polycarp, i. 517) between A.D. 117 and 130, 
isuncertain. Traces of it have also been found by 
some in Justin Martyr, the Ep. of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistles of Ignatius. 
But these are not definite enough to prove ac- 
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quaintance with the writing. ee may indicate 
no more than the use of terms which were common 
to all Christians, or to certain circles of Christians, 
at the time. But in the Didaché we have, perhaps, 
something more. In chs. x., xi., ¢.g., we find the 
phrase reAev@oar abriy év TH ayamy gov; wapehbérw C) 
kbapos obros 3 mas O€ mpophrns Sedoxiyacuévos. These 
remind us of the reredelwrar év dydry of our Ep. 
(418) and the parallel phrases in 2° 4117; of the 
6 Kécpos mapdyerac of 2)” (a very similar form 
occurs, however, also in St. Paul, 1 Co 7%); and of 
the doxidtere 7a mvevuara of 44. If these are re- 
garded as reminiscences of the words of the Ep., 
and not simply as proofs of acquaintance with 
John’s teaching, it may be, in oral form, and if 
the Didaché can be referred to the closing years 
of the first century or the opening years of the 
second, we have a witness earlier even than 
Polycarp. 

To this must be added the argument drawn 
from the relation in which Gospel and Ep. stand 
to each other. If it can be shown that the two 
writings are by one hand, then all that goes to 
prove the Gospel to be the work of the evangelist 
John goes to prove the Ep. to be his also. This 
question, whether the author of the Gospel also 
wrote the Ep., is answered in the negative by the 
Tiibingen critics generally. In support of that 
position it is urged that the two writings differ 
radically in their attitude to the OT law, in their 
view of the person of Christ, in their doctrines of 
the Holy Spirit and the work of Christ, in their 
eschatology, and in their general mode of thought. 
The Ep., it is said, stands ‘in a more intimate 
relationship’ to the law than is the case with the 
Gospel. But in point of fact there is no mention 
of the véuos in the Ep., and the passages which 
are supposed to have it specially in view have 
another application. It does not appear that in 
the use of the term dvoula in 34 it is the Mosaic law 
that is particularly in view, or that the da’ dpyjjs 
in 278 refers specially to the OT law of love. 
The idea of a paar Logos, again, which is 
found in the Prologue to the Gospel, is thought to 
be foreign to the Epistle. But if we have not the 
term 6 Adyos, we have the phrase 6 Adyos ris fwis in 
the introduction to the oar and, even if it is 
allowed to be a question whether the latter phrase 
has the same sense as the former, we have a 
similar conception of the superhuman, pre-temporal, 
personal being of Christ in the terms ‘life’ and 
‘Son of God’ as they appear in the Epistle. The 
Holy Spirit, it is further urged, is not presented as 
He is in the Gospel in personal relations, of which 
the use of the neuter term xpicua is supposed to be 
a proof. But the term ypicua is an easily under- 
stood term for a particular gift or operation of the 
Holy One; and the ‘ witness’ which is said to be 
borne by the Spirit (5°), which is also ascribed to 
the Spirit by Christ in the Fourth Gospel (15%), 
points to the harmony of the two writings on the 
subject of the personality of the Holy Ghost, 

The designation of Christ as ‘ Advocate” (2?) is 
also held by Baur and others of his school to be in 
affinity with the Ep. to the Hebrews rather than 
with the Fourth Gospel, and to indicate a view of 
Christ’s* relation to His disciples which ‘lay far 
apart from the evangelist.’ But the idea of Christ 
as Intercessor is not peculiar to any particular Ep., 
but is found again and again in the NT 3 nor can it 
be made out that in anything else that is said of 
Christ’s relations to His disciples there is any 
difference between the Ep. and the Gospel. Nor 
is it the case that the Ep. has an eschatology 
which is not known to the Gospel. The conceptions 
of a present judgment and a spiritual Parousia 
prevail, it is true, in the Gospel, but not to the 
exclusion of the ideas of a future judgment and a 
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Parousia at the end of things (57 * 6° 4 ete.). And 
the eschatological conception of the Advent and the 
Judgment is expressed in the Ep., but not to the 
absolute exclusion of the form of doctrine character- 
istic of the Gospel. For it speaks of a passing 
from death to life which is already accomplished, 
and of eternal life as a present possession. Further, 
to say, with Baur, thilgenfeld, and others, that 
there is a more ‘material and external’ mode of 
thought in the Ep. than in the Gospel, is to mis- 
judge and misinterpret the former.. The designa- 
tion, e.g., of God as ‘light’ is strangely thought 
to express a more material conception of God than 
is possible to the writer of the Gospel, and the 
symbols of the ‘ water’ and the ‘ blood’ are thought 
to be differently used, more materially in the Ep., 
more ideally in the Gospel. But these supposi- 
tions rest on mistaken interpretations of the 
passages. 

There are differences between the two writings, 
as we have seen, and these differences are neither 
few in number nor inconsiderable in weight. The 
are differences which go to establish the independ- 
ence of the two compositions. But they are not 
sufficient to prove a difference of authorship. 
They can be made to appear so only by forced 
constructions, and by overlooking the distinct 
purposes and circumstances of the writings. They 
can be explained by the differences between the 
Gospel and the Ep. in the occasions which pro- 
duced them, the subjects with which they have to 
deal, and the ends which they have in view, and by 
the natural difference between an historical com- 
position and a letter. On the other hand, there 
are similarities of the most remarkable kind in 
thought, style, and expression, in characteristic 
ideas, in imagery and symbolism, and in the 
special type of doctrine. They are similarities 
which pervade the two writings, and point strongly 
to identity of authorship. 

No explanation of the origin of the Ep., there- 
fore, fits the facts so well as the one that has 
prevailed. It is to internal considerations that 
those appeal who reject it; and it is largely on the 
ground of the supposed impossibility of two writ- 
ings so different in character as the Ep. and the 
Apoc. proceeding from one and the same hand, 
that the Tiibingen critics deny the apostolicity of 
the former. The external evidence is not seriously 
assailed. It is admitted even by so uncompromis- 
ing a critic as the late Dr. Samuel Davidson that 
‘the letter is well attested by the voice of an- 
tiquity, and that, as far as external evidence 
reaches, its authenticity seems to be secure’ 
(Introduction to the NT, ii. 302). 

8. Place and Date.—If the Ep. is the work of 
John, it is most natural to suppose it to have been 
written in Asia Minor, most probably in Ephesus. 
It is true that we have no definite statement in 
early Christian literature to that effect, and some 
who regard it as intended to form a companion to 
the Gospel are inclined to refer it to Patmos. But 
it is with Ephesus that the most ancient tradition 
connects the composition of the Gospel. What 
Trenzeus says of John the palyrijs rod Kuplov and 
his Gospel is this: cat atrds é&édwxe 7d ebaryyéNor, 
év "Edésw rhs ’Aclas diarpiBwv (adv. Her. ili. 1), 
and the same is said in effect by Jerome (Prolog. to 
Matth. vol. vii. pp. 5, 6). If the Gospel and the 
Ep., therefore, belong to the same period in John’s 
life, as many things go to show, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the Ep. as well as the Gospel was 
written in Asia Minor, and most probably in 
Ephesus, all the more that it is with that territory 
and that city that ancient tradition connects the 
closing stage of John’s career. j 

If there is little by which to determine the 
place where the Ep. was written, there is as little 
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by which to fix its date. Some, indeed, have 
thought it possible to define the time of its com- 
position precisely, and have been bold enough even 
to refer it to one particular year. Ebrard ascribes 
it to the year 95 of the Dionysian era. But his 
reasoning turns upon the uncertain suppositions 
that the Ep. is a dedicatory companion to the 
Gospel, and that the Gospel was written in 
Patmos, John being in that island, as he holds, 
in the fifteenth year of Domitian. Ewald, again, 
puts the writing of the Gospel at 80 A.D., but 
thinks it was not in circulation till immediately 
before John’s death; while the Ep., according to 
him, was written later, but circulated earlier. 
All that can be said with any measure of con- 
fidence is that the Ep. belongs to the later 
apostolic period. This seems the natural, if not 
the necessary, inference from the general cast of 
its contents, the condition of the Christian com- 
munities which is indicated in it, the errors which 
it combats, the lack of any reference to the con- 
test between legalism and liberty, and the im- 
pression which it conveys that the questions which 
occupy so large a place in the great Pauline Epp. 
are no longer the questions of the day. It is 
in harmony with the traditional account of the 
eriod of John’s stay in Ephesus, as it appears in 
olycrates (cf. Euseb. HE iii. 31), Irenzeus (adv. 
Her. ii. 39, iii. 1, 3), Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Euseb. H£ iii. 1, 23), as well as in 
Jerome (de Vir. Illustr. c. 9). It is also in harmony 
with the tone of the Ep., for it reads like the calm 
counsel of old age and ripest experience; and with 
the presumption which is created by St. Paul’s 
declared pee of action (Ro 15”), and by the 
absence of any reference to John or any salutation 
to him in the Pauline Epp. addressed to Asiatic 
Churches, that it was written after the death 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
most probable, also, that it was written. after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though how long 
after that event it is impossible to say. Some, 
indeed (e.g. Grotius, Diisterdieck, Fritzsche), have 
held it to be earlier than that catastrophe, on the 
ground of the mention of ‘the last hour’ in 238, or 
for the broader reason that an event of so terrible 
moment could scarcely have passed without some 
notice, if it had happened. But there may be no 
allusion to that event, for the simple reason that 
there was no special call to refer to it, or because 
it was no longer a very recent thing. Nor can 
anything be made of the statement in 2%. The 
term ‘ the last hour’ applies, not to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (how could the ‘ antichrists’ be signs 
of that ?), but to the Parousia, in which connexion 
we find the phrase écyaro. xarpot used even by 
Ignatius (Zp. ad Ephes. ¢. xi.). The Gnostic 
teaching which is condemned, and the external 
position of the errorists, combine with other things 
to point to a period later than 70 A.D., and 
towards the end of the century. This is in har- 
mony also with the traditional date of Cerinthus, 
with whose doctrine the view of Christ’s Person 
repudiated in the Ep. is most probably identified, 
and with the period in John’s life to which tradi- 
tion assigns his connexion with the heretic. 
It has been sought to define the time of com- 
osition more precisely by determining the chrono- 
ogical relation of the Ep. to the Gospel. But the 
materials for doing so are far too scanty, and the 
arguments which have been urged for the one view 
or the other have little weight. Some hold the 
Ep. to be prior to the Gospel, on the ground that 
writings of ‘momentary design, like letters, come 
naturally before writings of permanent design, 
like narratives or histories’ (Thiersch) ; or on the 
ound that a letter of warning to particular 
hurches against particular errors would probably 
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have been written earlier than a composition like 
the Gospel, which deals with the historical founda- 
tions, and appears to be addressed to all Christen- 
dom (Huther, a/.). Others argue for the posteri- 
ority of the Ep. on the basis of certain passages 
which are supposed to refer to the Gospel, or to 
presuppose it, or on the ground that the Ep. seems 
to require the Gospel for its explanation. But, 
even if the latter were granted, it would not follow 
that the Ep. was later than the Gospel. Reuss, 
who thinks that the former needs the latter as its 
commentary, yet admits that ‘as it once had one 
in the oral instruction of the author, it is not 
thereby proved that it is later’ (Hist. of the NT, 
Houghton’s tr., p. 237). And as to the passages 
appealed to in particular, the opening verses in 
their relation to the Prologue of the Gospel, the 
phrase év capxl é\n\v0éra (47) as compared with capé 
éyévero, ete., they are almost equally applicable or 
inapplicable as arguments for the priority of the 
Ep. and for its posteriority. There is, indeed, 
nothing in the Ep. that can be justly said to 


presuppose the existence of the Gospel as we have. 


it, or to go beyond what is explainable by the 
earlier oral preaching and teaching. 

9. Destination.—The Ep. being written, then, 
in the scenes of the closing stage of John’s apos- 
tolic ministry, it is most reasonable to suppose 
it to have been written for readers belonging to 
those parts. It has been supposed, indeed, to have 
been addressed to Palestinian Christians (Benson). 
But there is nothing to favour such a supposition, 
the contents of the Ep. pointing to a Gentile- 
Christian audience rather than a Jewish-Christian. 
Some have thought it directed to a single Church, 
that of Ephesus (Hug), or even that of Corinth 
(Lightfoot). But its wide scope and encyclical 
character are inconsistent with that. Others have 
regarded it as addressed to Christians outside the 
scene of the life and ministry of John in his old 
age (Holtzmann), or as an encyclical of the 
widest scope (Hilgenfeld). But the terms which 
are said to bear this out do not meet the case. 
The kal duty and xal duets in 1° do not suffice to 
establish a distinction between the Asiatic Chris- 
tians among whom John was writing and those to 
whom his letter is directed ; and while the character 
of the Ep. suits its designation as a Catholic Ep., 
there are things in it, especially the references to 
particular forms of error, which so far limit and 
define its destination. 

The most curious thing connected with this 
question of the readers that are in view, is 
the fact that Augustine, in quoting 37, speaks 
of the passage as being in John’s ‘Epistle to 
the Parthians’ (quod dictum est a Joanne in 
epistola ad Parthos, Quest. Evang. ii. 39). That 
is the only certain occurrence, indeed, of this 
designation in Augustine’s works. It is given, 
however, in the Benedictine edition of his Tractates 
on the Ep., in the title; in the Indiculus operwm 
S. Augustini of Possidius; in one or two manu- 
seripts; in the contra Varimadum Arianum of 
Idacius Clarus or Vigilius Tapsensis; and in 
Bede’s (if it is genuine) Prologus super septem 
epistolas canonicas, where it is said that many 
ecclesiastical writers, and among them the great 
Athanasius, affirm this Ep. to be ‘written to the 
Parthians.’. Hence it has been supposed by some 
(Grotius, ete.) that the Ep. was addressed to 
Jewish Christians living beyond the Euphrates 
within the limits of the Parthian empire. But 
we hear of no connexion between John and 
Parthia, and the designation ad Parthos appears 
to have been unknown to the Church of the East, 
and even to the Church of the West before 
Augustine’s time. It is a pure puzzle, a curiosity 
on which nothing can be based. It has been 


accounted for as a mistake for ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad sparsos (Wetstein), adpertius 
(Semler), ad Spartos (Scholz, on the authority of 
a 12th century manuscript), rpds dcacrapoapévous (!) 
(Holtzmann, Mangold), wpds rdvras (Paulus), mpds 
map0évous (Gieseler, etc.). Most favour the last of 
these explanations. Some think that the title rpds 
mapbévous was given to express the pure condition 
of the Churches addressed (Whiston) ; others, that 
the inscription of the Second Ep. (pds wap6évovs) 
as found in some manuscripts was transferred as 
more suitable to the First (Hug). Some, again, 
suppose that the title ran émicrody Tod Iwdvvov rod 
map0évov, John having the designation dzocrédov cai 
evayyedorod mapGévou in the inscription borne by the 
Apoc. in one manuscript (Cod. Guelpher.); others, 
that Augustine misunderstood what was said by 
Clem. Alex. (Frag. 1011) about the Second Ep. being 
written pds mapGévous, and transferred the title to 
the First (Huther). Allis conjecture. and can in 
no way affect the probabilities of the case (supported 
as these are by the tradition bearing on John’s 
residence and work in Asia Minor) that the Ep. 
had in view the Churches that would be naturally 
addressed from Ephesus. It is therefore with those 
Asiatic regions in which Gnostic speculations had 
become rife (Apoc. 2°), and with that great city 
in which Paul had planted a Christian Church, and 
in which John had lived on, according to Irenzus 
(adv. Heer, ii. 22°, iii. 3°), into the reign of Trajan, 
that this majestic Ep., with its heavenly calm and 
its lofty message of truth and love, is connected 
in respect both of readers and of writer. 

LITERATURE.—Among the numerous Commentaries, special 
mention may be made of those of (Ecumenius, Calvin, Diister- 
dieck, Lticke, Huther, Ebrard, Rothe (most fruitful of all), 
Haupt, Alford, Jelf, Westcott, Holtzmann, de Wette-Briickner, 
Braune, Alexander (in the Speaker's Comm.), Ewald, Plummer ; 
among books on Introduction, especially those by Weiss, Reuss, 
Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Salmon, S. Davidson, Holtzmann, Jilicher, 
Zabn ; and among works of other kinds, the Expositions by 
Neander, F. D. Maurice, R. 8. Oandlish, Lias, and Watson, 
Erdmann’s Prime Ep. Joan. argumentum, nexus et consilium ; 
Luthardt’s de Prime Joan. Ep. Compositione ; Flatt’s de antt- 
christis et pseudoprophetis in Ep. Joan. ; Girdrer’s Urchristen- 
thum; Besser’s Bibelstunden ; Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum and 
Hibbert Lectures ; Harnack’s Geschichte der altchrist. Literatur 
bis Eusebius. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE.—1. Contents.—This brief 
Ep., though it touches the First Ep. at several 
points, and has also something in common with 
the Third, has an independent value, and a dis- 
tinct interest. It is unmistakably a letter, and 
is distinguished from the First Ep. by its personal 
and private character. It is addressed, not to a 
wide circle of readers, as is the case with the First, 
but to a particular individual or Church, and it 
represents a writer who speaks less with the tone of 
command, but with more of the earnestness that 
cares for individual Christians, and seeks to come 
into direct relations with them. As to its origin and 
much else belonging to it, we have little or nothing 
to guide us beyond what can be gathered from its 
own tenor. It seems to have been occasioned by 
the pressure of dangers arising from false teaching, 
and its object is to secure the individual 6r the 
Church that is addressed against these perils until 
the writer could visit the scene in person. 

With this object in view the author begins his 
letter, somewhat in St. Paul’s way, with a com- 
mendation of the person or persons to whom he 
writes, and with a large Christian greeting. Again, 
with a tact and courtesy such as we find in St. Paul’s 
letters, he expresses the joy which he had in the con- 
sistent life of her (be it lady or Church) whom he ad- 
dresses. From this he passes on to an exhortation, 
couched in terms of entreaty, to fulfil the great 
law of Christian love—a love explained to imply 
a life and walk in practical obedience to the divine 
commandments. His reason for writing in such 
a strain is, as he indicates, his fear of the possible 
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influence of certain errorists, whom he identifies 
with Antichrist, because they deny that Jesus is 
the Christ come in the complete reality of human 
nature. He counsels watchfulness against the in- 
sidious teaching of such deceivers, and speaks of 
the loss which would follow the acceptance of it. 
He reminds his reader or readers further of the 
fact that fellowship with God cannot be enjoyed 
unless one abides by the true doctrine of Christ. 
He declares those who deny that doctrine to be 
men not to be received or welcomed, lest one 
should make himself partaker in their evil. He 
adds certain explanations about the shortness of 
his letter, and his intention to come in person. 
He closes with a brief salutation from certain 
Christians with whom he is associated at the time. 

2. Authorship.—This Ep. has much in common 
with the First. It speaks, as the latter does, 
of ‘love,’ ‘truth,’ ‘the truth,’ ‘the command- 
ments,’ a ‘new commandment’ and one ‘had from 
the beginning,’ of ‘loving in truth,’ and ‘walking 
in truth,’ of ‘abiding in’ one, of a ‘joy’ that may 
be ‘ fulfilled.” It speaks, too, of ‘ Antichrist,’ and 
deals with the same form of error—the denial that 
Jesus is ‘the Christ come in the flesh.’ And it 
uses the same methods of stating a thing—first 
positively, and then negatively. There are some 
things, it is true, in which it differsfrom1 Jn. It 
has certain phrases and grammatical forms which 
do not occur in the First Ep.—e.g. et ris for édv 71s, 
mwepraret Kard for mepurarety év, epxduevos év capxl 
for éAndv0ds év capkl, Oedv exe, didax Xpiorod, 5.d- 
ax pépev, Bdémrere éavrovs, etc. But little can be 
made of such things as these. They are not 
enough to establish any essential difference in 
idea or in style. It is admitted, even by some 
who dispute the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, that 
‘these deviations do not destroy the force of the 
argument contained in the resemblances’ (S. 
Davidson’s Introd. to the NT, ii. p. 329). 

This being the case, the inference would seem to 
be that 2 Jn is by the same hand as 1Jn. This 
has been in point of fact the general view, and 
even some of those who have denied the Johannine 
authorship of 1 Jn have admitted that the two 
Epp. are by the same writer (Bretschneider, 
Paulus). But there are some who deny that 
identity of authorship can be inferred from the 
similarities which have been noticed, even though 
these come to so much that more than a half of the 
smaller Ep. can be found in the larger. They 
think that these striking resemblances can be 
explained by the art of a forger, or as the imitative 
work of a writer who knew 1 Jn well. So some 
who have recognized 1 Jn to be by the evangelist 
have ascribed 2 Jn to a different hand—either to 
the Presbyter John (Erasmus, Grotius, etc.), or to 
some other John unknown to us. Baur has a some- 
what elaborate and far-fetched theory of the origin 
of this Epistle. He holds it to be of Montanist 
origin, and to be addressed to the Church to which 
the Gaius of 3 Jn belongs. He takes it to be in- 
deed the Ep. which is referred to in 3 Jn °, and to 
be intended for one of the sections of the Roman 
Church, in which Church he thinks a schism had 
taken place. He bases this largely on the state- 
ment made by Clem. Alex. in his AU ee as to 
2 Jn being written ad quandam Babyloniam elec- 
tam, supposing that Rome is meant by the 
Babyloma, and that the term electa, éxdexry, is a 
designation given to the Church in harmony with 
the Montanist idea of the Church as the pure and 
holy bride of Christ. But all this turns on a fanci- 
ful and inconsistent interpretation of Clement’s 
words, and those who agree for the most part with 
Baur, both in his general positions and in his 
denial of the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, often decline 
to follow him here. Hilgenfeld, e¢.g., rejects this 


peculiar Montanist account of the Ep., and tries 
to explain it as an official condemnation, in the 
form of a letter, of fellowship with Gnostic teachers. 
That the Ep. cannot be ascribed to John the 
evangelist, however, is also held by some who are 
unable to go all the way either with Baur or with 
Hilgenfeld, and whose general view of it is essen- 
tially different. Ebrard, e.g., following Erasmus, 
assigns it to the Presbyter John, passing lightly 
over the resemblances to 1 Jn as so many allusions 
and reminiscences, and regarding the distinctive 
passages as essentially different from the evan- 
gelist’s style. 

Although the internal evidence, therefore, is held 
by most to point to the author of the First Ep. 
as also the writer of the Second, and to the Apostle 
John as that writer, it is not read in that way by 
all. How, then, does the case stand with respect 
to the external evidence? The historical testi- 
mony, it must be admitted, is neither very abund- 
ant nor very clear. That it should be so need not 
seem strange when regard is had to the extreme 
brevity of the Ep. and its private character. What 
we have is as much as could be expected, and it 
is on the whole sufficient for the purpose. The Ep. 
seems not to have been accepted by the school 
of Antioch. Theodore of Mopsuestia appears 
to be reported by Leontius of Byzantium as 
rejecting James and the other Cath. Epp. The 
words, however, viz. 0b guam causam, ut arbitror, 
ipsam epistolam Jacobi et alias deinceps catholicas 
abrogat et antiquat, are not very precise. Theo- 
doret makes no reference to2 Jn. Ina homily on 
Mt 21”, which is doubtfully ascribed to Chrysostom, 
it is said of it, as well as of 3 Jn, of warépes droxa- 
vovigovra. Jerome (de Vir. Illus. c. 9) contrasts the 
two smaller Epp. with the First, and speaks of 
them as aatcibed to the Presbyter John. Origen, 
who quotes 1 Jn, never quotes either 2 Jn or 3 Jn. 
He knows of the circulation, however, of the two 
minor Epp., but remarks that ‘not all affirm them 
to be genuine’ (Euseb. H# vi. 25). Neither the 
one nor the other seems to have been included in 
the Peshitta Version. And Eusebius classes both 
among the Antilegomena. He speaks of them as the 
‘so-called second and third of John,’ and indicates 
that it was questioned whether they belonged to 
the evangelist, ‘or possibly to another of the same 
name as he’ (HE iii. 25°). 

On the other hand, Ireneus quotes 2 Jn 1" as 
the words of ‘John, the disciple of the Lord’ (adv. 
Her. i. 16°), and gives the statement about the 
‘deceivers’ and ‘ Antichrist’ (2 Jn”) also as by the 
Lord’s ‘disciple,’ though he refers to it as in 1 Jn 
instead of 2 Jn (adv. Her. iii. 168). Clement of 
Alex. speaks of John ‘in his larger Epistle’ (év r7 
melfove. émioro\n) as seeming to teach a certain 
thing; from which it is clear that he knew a 
shorter Ep. or shorter Epp. (Strom. ii. 15). In a 
fragmentary Latin translation of the Hypoty- 
poses he speaks of the same Ep. in these very 
definite terms: Secunda Joannis epistola, que ad 
virgines scripta simplicissima est; scripta vero 
est ad quandam Babyloniam Electam nomine, 
significat autem electionem ecclesice sancte. He is 
also reported by Eusebius (H# vi. 14") to have 
commented in his Hypotyposes on the disputed 
books, viz. ‘the Epistle of Jude and the other 
Catholic Epistles.’ Dionysius of Alexandria (in a 

assage given in Eusebius, HZ vii. 25) speaks of 
Toh as not naming himself, év r7 devrépa pepouevy 
"Iwdvvov kal rplry, Kkalror Bpaxelas ovoats émioronaits, 
but as writing ‘anonymously as the presbyter.’ 
Dionysius therefore regarded the anonymity of 
2Jn.as quite in John’s manner. And the school 
of Alexandria seems to have generally accepted 
the Second Ep. as John the apostle’s. Alexander, 
é.g., in quoting vy.1*" says of them ds mapyyye- 
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Rev 6 paxdpios "Iwdyyys (Socrates, HE i. 6). The 
Muratorian Fragment refers to at least two Epp. 
of John in the difficult sentence, Hpistola_ sane 
Jude et superscripti Johanms duas im catholica 
habentur et sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in 
honorem ipsius scripta (Routh, Relig. Sac. i. p. 
296). But the text requires emendation, and it is 
differently interpreted, some (Liicke, Huther, ete.) 
understanding it to speak for the Johannine 
authorship, others (reading wt for e¢ sapientia) * 
taking it to mean that, as the Book of Wisdom 
was not written by Solomon, so these Epp. were 
not written by John the apostle. 

It should be added that, though the great North 
African Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian, do not 
quote 2 Jn, it is clear that it was recognized in 
their Church. For-Cyprian himself, in reporting 
the statements made by the bishops at the synod 
which was held at Carthage in A.D. 256, speaks of 
Aurelius, bishop of Chullabi, as appealing to 2 Jn 
in these words: Joannes Apostolus in epistola 
sua posuit dicens, si quis ad vos venit, ete. In like 
manner, although the Ep. was not in the great 
Syriac Version, it appears to have been used by 
Ephraem in the 4th cent., and that in a way in- 
dicating that it was understood to be by John the 
apostle (de Amore Paup. iii. 52; ad Imitat. 
Prov. i. 76). And while Eusebius placed it, as we 
have seen, among the ‘disputed’ books, he ex- 
presses himself differently in his Demonstratio 
Evangelica (iii. 5), when he gives, as it appears, 
his own opinion. There he says of John that in 
his Epistles he ‘either makes no mention of 
himself or calls himself presbyter, but nowhere 
apostle or evangelist’—év pév rais émiorodais avrod 
ovde pv juny Tis olxelas mpornyoplas moetrat, 7) moe Bv- 
Tepov éauvToy dvoudfer, ovdauod dé dardboronoy ove evayye- 
Nornv). It was included, too, in the Old Latin VS. 

The most ancient historical testimony, there- 
fore, although it is of limited quantity, is in 
favour of the authorship by John the apostle. It 
is testimony that comes from sources so far apart 
as Gaul, Alexandria, and North Africa. It is 
confirmed by the resemblance of 2Jn to 1 Jn; 
the considerations which go to establish the 
Johannine origin of the latter being so far avail- 
able also for the Johannine origin of the former. 
Nor is any difficulty created by the designation 
‘the elder.’ That title rather supports the apos- 
tolic origin. It is still a moot point whether we 
have historical ground for believing in the exist- 
ence of a Presbyter John in Ephesus as distinct 
from the Apostle John. Nor is there anything in 
the case as regards 2 Jn to make the hypothesis of 
this shadowy second John either necessary or 
helpful. It is to the apostle that the earliest 
evidence points. It is difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand how this small private letter could have been 
accepted as it was, and in due time made part of 
the Canon, unless the general opinion of the 
Church had ascribed it to John. And the use 
of the title, ‘the elder,’ in the inscription tells 
for the ordinary view. No one wishing to pass off 
a writing as by the apostle would have chosen so 
indefinite a title. 0 ordinary person, writing 
with honest intent in his own name, would have 
called himself ‘ the elder,’ as if there were none but 
he; while, if the writer so styling himself had 
been a person of extraordinary importance, it 
would be strange that we should know nothing of 
him. There is nothing to show that the title is 
used to distinguish ‘presbyter’ from ‘apostle.’ 
Apostles could also be called presbyters, as we see 
from the NT itself (1 P 5'), and as is the case in 
the very sentence from Papias on which the hypo- 
thesis of a distinct Presbyter John is founded. It 


* Et is confirmed, however, by the new MS of the Fragment 
published in Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897. 


may be a question in what particular sense the title 
is applied to the writer, whether with reference 
to his advanced age, as St. Paul speaks of him- 
self as the ‘aged,’ 6 mpecBurijs (Philem’), or, as is 
rather the case, in respect of his peculiar position. 
But on no lips could this simple title be so fit or so 
intelligible as on those of the evangelist, the last 
of the apostles, who for long years had been over- 
seer of the Christian community in Asia Minor. 
On his lips the name would explain itself, and it 
would mean more than ‘apostle.’ It would be the 
note of the peculiar relation, both official and 
fatherly, which the apostle had held to the 
Churches and their members in those parts, and 
would be at once understood wherever his superin- 
tendence had been known. 

3. Time, Place, and Destination.—It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty the time when 
the Ep. was written. It seems to belong to the 
closing years of the apostle. But whether it 
is earlier or later than the larger Ep. we have 
no means of deciding. There are those (e.g. 
Ebrard) who argue that it must be later, because 
there are things in it which appear to refer back to 
the First Epistle. But the similarities and supposed 
allusions are not of the kind that can be explained 
only by the priority of the larger Epistle. It is 
also probable that 2 Jn was written in the place 
where 1 Jn was written, especially as the false 
teachers in view are of the same order in both 
Epp. If the visit which is intimated in v.” can be 
taken as an intended tour of inspection, we may 
go further, and say that, in all probability, the 
letter was written in Ephesus, the centre of the 
Asiatic circle. 

The destination of the Ep. is also a matter of 
great difficulty. The most definite statement we 
have on the subject in early Christian literature is 
in the Latin fragment (if it be authentic) of the 
Hypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria, already 
referred to. But it is a mixed statement, and one 
that does not help us much. It is to the effect 
that the Ep. was written ad virgimes, and to ‘a 
certain Babylonian, EHlecta by name’ (ad guandam 
Babyloniam Electam), but that this name Electa 
signified the election of the holy Church. The 
gt turns upon the address éxXexrp Kupia, and 
the difficulty is in determining whether that refers 
to an individual or toa community. These different 
renderings of it are proposed: (1) to an elect lady ; 
(2) to the elect lady ; (3) to the elect Kyria ; (4) to 
the lady Electa; (5) to Electa Kyria. Grammati- 
cally, the first is the simplest and most natural, but 
it is too indefinite. It is not easy to see how a 
letter of such a tenor could have been addressed so 
vaguely. The second interpretation may also be 
taken as grammatically defensible (cf. éxdexrots 
mapemd7uos, 1 P 11), and has been followed by the 
English Versions and by Luther’s German der 
auserwihlien Frau. The third, which appears 
to have been favoured by Athanasius, and has 
been accepted later by Bengel, Liicke, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard, etc., is supported.so far by 
the fact that Kuplg occurs as a proper name 
(Gruter, Inscript. p. 1127 n. 11), and by the ana- 
logy of the address of 3Jn. But against it is the 
consiteration that the more natural form in that 
case would have been Kupla 77 ék\exr7, as we have 
Taty r@ dyarnre (3 Jn), ‘Poddov roy éxdexTov (Ro 
16'%), and in the Ep. itself, ddedpijs cod ris exNexrfs 
(v.18), The fourth rendering, though favoured by 
Clement, has the difficulty that, while Electus occurs 
as a personal name, Hiecta seems not to be found 
among the names of women. But, apart from 
‘this, there is the fact that the term éx\exr7 occurs 
again in v.3%, and it is most unlikely that two 
sisters should have had the same name Llecta. 
The least probable interpretation is the last, 
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which, in addition to other difficulties, makes the 
person in question the bearer of two strange names. 
_ On the whole, there is most to favour the render- 
ing ‘ to the elect lady,’ and the idea that the Ep. 
is addressed to a Christian matron, who was held 
in high esteem in a wide Christian circle, and 
about whose children the apostle had something to 
write, partly in praise, partly in caution. But of 
this lady we know nothing beyond what is told us 
here. The supposition that the person addressed 
may have been Martha of Bethany has nothing to 
support it but the fanciful idea that Kyria in Gr. 
is like Martha in Heb., both being feminine forms 
of the word for ‘Lord.’ The designation in ques- 
tion, however, has. been understood by not a few 
to be a figurative expression for a Christian society, 
rather than a literal description of an individual 
Christian. The reason for this is found partly in 
John’s way of using symbolical terms, partly in 
the idea that the salutation would come more 
naturally from a Church to a Church, but chiefly 
in the fact that there is comparatively little in the 
Ep. that applies distinctly to an individual, and 
much that runs in plural terms — loving ‘one 
another,’ looking ‘to yourselves,’ etc. Hence 
Jerome, followed by Hilgenfeld, Liinemann, and 
Schmiedel, held the letter to be addressed to the 
Church generally. But this surely is excluded by 
the mention of the ‘elect sister.’ Others, with 
more probability, have supposed the Ep. to be 
directed to a particular Church; and some have 
attempted to identify the Church as that of Jeru- 
salem (Whitby), or that of Philadelphia (Whiston), 
or that of Corinth (Serrarius). But it is doubtful 
whether any writer would naturally introduce such 
a symbolism into a brief private letter like this. 
And as it admits of no doubt that the Third Ep. is 
addressed to an individual, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the companion letter is also 
written to an individual. In this case we have 
another example, and a very interesting one, of 
the private correspondence of the apostles, and an 
instructive instance of John’s pastoral concern for 
an individual believer and her children. 
LiTERATURE.—Among the Commentaries, especially those by 
Huther, Diisterdieck, Liicke, Alford, Ebrard, Westcott ; among 
the books of Introduction, those given under the First Epistle ; 
and in addition, Ritmeier, de Electa Domina; Krigele, de 
Kupia Joannis; H. G. B. Miller, Comm. in Sec. Ep. Joan. ; 
Rambonnet, de Sec. Ep. Joannea ; Knauer, Studien u. Kritiken, 
1833 ; S. Cox, The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John. 
THE THIRD EPISTLE.—l. Contents.—This Ep. 
is also very brief. The writer explains that it 
is 80, not because he has little to say, but be- 
cause he expects shortly to see the person addressed, 
and to ‘speak face to face’ with him (vv.%4) It 
is occupied mostly with things of personal and 
circumstantial interest, but it touches some im- 
portant principles, and gives us glimpses of the 
condition of the early Christian societies which 
are of great value. It has all the marks of a 
letter, in freedom of style, and in the use of in- 
scription, benediction, and salutation. It is written 
with much point and spirit, with some dramatic 
force, and also with singular tact. It begins with 
an expression of the writer’s love for the friend ad- 
dressed, his interest in his welfare, and his joy in 
the reports brought him by others of his truth and 
his consistent walk. It then praises him specially 
for the kindness which he had shown to certain 
“prethren and strangers,’ and commends these 
men further to his hospitable care. In strong 
terms it then condemns the action of a certain 
Diotrephes who had acted in avery different spirit, 
setting himself arrogantly against the writer, and 
grasping at authority, neither himself receiving 
such stranger brethren, nor allowing others to do 
so. Such ambitious and unbrotherly conduct, it 
says, is not to be imitated, and cannot be favoured 


by one who is of God. Passing from this unvwel- 
come subject, it speaks a good word for a certain 
Demetrius, with whom perhaps the letter was to 
go, and closes with some personal explanations, a 
brief benediction, and mutual greetings. 

2. Time, Place, Destination.—This Ep. raises no 
doubt about its destination. It is addressed to an 
individual, and is of a private character all through. 
But beyond the fact that his name was Gaius, that 
he had the confidence of the writer, and that he 
had a large and generous sense of Christian duty 
to strangers, we know nothing of the recipient. 
There is nothing to identify him with the Gaius 
or Caius, one of the ‘men of Macedonia’ who were © 
‘Paul’s companions in travel’ (Ac 19%); with the 
Gaius of Derbe who accompanied Paul into Asia 
(Ac 204); with the Corinthian Gaius who was one 
of the few baptized by Paul (1 Co 14), and is de- 
scribed as Paul’s ‘host’ and that ‘of the whole 
Church’ (Ro 16%); or with another of the same 
name who is said to have been made bishop of 
Pergamos by John (Const. Apostol. vii. 46). The 
fact that the Gaius of this Ep. and the Gaius of 
Corinth have both the character of hospitality, is 
a very slender basis on which to establish the 
identity of the two. The name Gaius was one of 
the commonest personal names, and the prominent 
men in the Churches of Asia Minor may not have 
been the same in John’s time as in Paul’s. The 
Ep. itself, indeed, does not show that this Gaius 
was a presbyter or held any official position. He 
may very well have been a simple member, though 
one of influence and repute. Nor does the Ep. 
make it possible for us to identify the Church to 
which he belonged. Some, indeed, have thought 
it to be the Church of Pergamos, a Gaius being 
mentioned in the Apost. Const. as bishop of that 
place (Wolf, Thoma) ; and some have, taken it to 
be the Church of Corinth, supposing this Gaius to 
be the Gaius of Corinth referred to in the Pauline 
Epp. (Koenen). We can only say that in all proba- 
bility it was one in the Ephesian circle. 

Nor have we more to guide us in determining the 
date of the Ep. and the place where it was written. 
Its general character and its likeness to 2 Jn point 
to the close of the apostle’s ministry, if it is his 
composition, and to one or other of the Asiatic 
Churches over which his superintendence was exer- 
cised. As in the case of 2 Jn, Ephesus would most 
probably be the place, especially if the visit re- 
ferred to in v.14 could be understood to mean a 
tour of inspection. And Eusebius (H£ iii. 28), 
speaking of John’s administration of the Churches 
in Asia after the death of Domitian, quotes from 
Clement a statement bearing that the apostle 
‘coming from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus, went 
also, when called, to the neighbouring regions of 
the Gentiles ; in some to appoint bishops, in some 
to institute entire new Churches, in others to ap- 
point to the ministry some one of those that were 
pointed out by the Holy Ghost.’ 

3. Occasion.—The Ep. appears to have been occa- 
sioned by the visits of certain Christian brethren 
who moved about from place to place, Boa) as 
travelling preachers or missionary teachers, and by 
the different receptions that had been given them. 
Such men were dependent on the hospitality of 
their brethren, and deserved to enjoy it. They 
had visited the Church to which Gaius belonged, 
and had also come to John. They had received a 
brotherly welcome from Gaius, but had been rudely 
treated by another member of the Church, a man 
of ambitious spirit who disowned the apostle’s 
authority. The letter is written in these circum- 
stances to encourage Gaius in his generous attitude 
to such strangers, and to intimate the apostle’s 
purpose to visit the Church in person and set 
matters right. We gather from it, too, that it had 
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been preceded by another short letter, which seems 
to have had no effect. That letter has been identi- 
fied by some with 1 Jn (Storr, etc.), by others with 
2 Jn (Besser, Ewald, etc.). But the subjects dealt 
with in these Epp. are so unlike those questions of 
hospitality to a particular class which make the 
main contents of 3 Jn, that little can be said for 
such identifications. The letter appears to be one 
of the lost Epp. of Apostles. 

4, Affinities and Authorship.—It has marked 
affinities both with 1Jn and 2Jn. It has some 
words, ¢dvapeiv, pirorpwrevew, UrokapBdvew as = 
welcome, which are not found in these others. But 
they are due to the case which the Ep. has to 
express. It has other words and phrases, such as 
mpoméumew, evovdodoba, wyalvew, émidéxerOar, moro 
moe, which are either peculiar or more after 
Paul’s style than John’s. But they are far out- 
weighed by the general resemblance in the case of 
the two smaller letters; the similarity of the 
terms in which the closing personal explanations 
are made (2Jn}, 3 Jn 14); and the occur- 
rence of such parallelisms of phrase between 3 Jn 
and the Johannine writings as these—éy dAndela 
(v.83, cf. 1 Jn 318, 2Jn1-4), éx Oeod elvar (v.44, ef. 
1 Jn 2”), Gedy dpav (v.4, ef. 1 Jn 3%), waprupety rue 
(v.12, cf. Jn 21%4), ofdas dre  paprupla judy adnO7s 
éor (v.?2, ef. Jn 21%). 

In respect of historical attestation this Ep. 
stands much in the same position as 2Jn. The 
testimony to its recognition in the Church and to 
its being from the hand of the Apostle John, is on 
the whole, however, somewhat less in amount and 
in definiteness. Like 2 Jn, it was omitted by the 
Peshitta, and seems not to have been accepted by 
the school of Antioch. Like 2 Jn, it was placed 
by Eusebius among the Antilegomena, and was 
referred to by Origen as one not admitted by all 
tobe genuine. From the time of Eusebius it appears 
to have been generally received. With 2Jnit found 
a place in the Apostolic Canons, the sixtieth Canon 
of the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 364), the Canon of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, the Canon of the third Council 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), ete. It is referred to 
by Jerome as among the Catholic Epp., but as 
said to have been written together with 2 Jn by 
John the presbyter (de Vir. Illustr. ¢. 9), to whom 
it was also attributed in the decree of Damasus 
(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 24), and by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. It is not quoted by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, or Ireneus. It is not mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria when he deals with the 
Second Epistle. Eusebius, however, speaks of 
Clement as having explained the Catholic Epp. in 
his Hypotyposes (HE vi. 14), from which it ma 
perhaps be inferred that he used this Ep. as well 
as the others. There is no such evidence that 
this Ep. was recognized by the Church of North 
Africa as we have in the case of 2 Jn, notwith- 
standing the lack of any reference to it in the 
writings of the great North African Fathers. On 
the other hand, it. has a place in the Muratorian 
Canon (according to the most probable interpreta- 
tion); it was in the Old Latin Version; it was 
recognized by Dionysius of Alexandria; and it was 
quoted by Ephraem the Syrian. The most ancient 
testimony to its existence and recognition asso- 
ciates it not with the presbyter, but with the 
Apostle John. This association is in harmony with 
the Johannine touches which attract our attention 
in it, while the arguments that go to show this 
Ep. to be from the same hand as the other two 
Epp. ascribed to John, go also to prove it to be 
by the Apostle John. The doubts which over- 
hung it for a time may have been due to its 
rivate character and the length of time which a 
etter ot this kind would naturally take before it 
could become widely known in the Churches. 
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It has been supposed by some that v." shows 
that the writer wished to identify himself with 
the disciple referred to in Jn 21% (Pfleiderer). But 
there is nothing to support this. Ewald (Joh. 
Schriften, p. 505) was of opinion that of a number 
of letters written by John to individuals or par- 
ticular Churches, only 2 and 3 Jn have survived ; 
that both these Epp. were meant for the same 
Church; and that the Third was written lest the 
Second should have been prevented by Diotrephes 
from getting into the hands for which it wasintended. 
Hilgenfeld has a curious theory of 3 Jn as a letter 
of introduction intended to assert the rights of the 
Church of John against the exclusiveness of the 
rigorous Jewish-Christian party in the matter of 
letters of commendation. Baur’s theory is still more 
curious and fine-spun. He thought that a schism 
had been caused in the Church to which Gaius be- 
longed by the Montanist movement; that the ex- 
clusive party was headed by Diotrephes ; and that 
this Ep. was written under John’s name against the 
Roman episcopate—the Roman bishop, Soter, or 
Anicetus, or Eleutherus, being aimed at under 
the pseudonym Diotrephes. 

5. Peculiar Interest.—The great interest of this 
Ep. lies in the insight which it gives us into the 
ordinary life of the Christian communities of 
those early times and this wide Asiatic territory, 
which had enjoyed the oversight of the last of the 
apostles. It helps us to see what these Churches 
were, not as we idealize them, but in their actual 
everyday condition, with their excellences and 
defects, their noble and their ignoble figures, their 
meek and their ambitious members, the errors into 
which they might be betrayed, their varied, mixed, 
and stirring life. It shows us something, too, of 
their independence, of the kind of ministry that was 
in exercise among them, and their relation to it, 
of their order also and administration. On these 
latter subjects it has so much to suggest that it 
seems to mark a notable stage in the growth of the 
Church and the history of its organization. It 
discloses a condition of things like that with which 
the Didaché has made us familiar. It places us at 
the point of transition from the apostolic age to 
the pee from the primitive simplicity 
to a more developed constitution. Harnack thinks 
we can see in it the struggle between the old patri- 
archal, provincial order of things, with its ministry 
of travelling missionary preachers, and the rise of 
the settled, organized Church, with its officials, its 
rights, and its administration. He finds in it 
nothing less than the emergence of the Episcopate 
proper, and recognizes in Diotrephes the first bishop 
of the monarchical type known to us by name. 

LITERATURE.—Among the Commentaries and the books of 
Introduction, those given for the Second Ep. ; also Heumann, 
Comm. in Joan. Ep, III.; Stemler, de Diotrephe; Gachon, 
Authenticité de la 2e et 3e Ep. de Jean; 8. Cox, The Private 
Letters of St. Paul and St. John; and especially Harnack, 
Ueber den dritten Johannesbrief (Texte u. Unters. zur Gesch. 
der altchr. Literatur, xv. 3). S. D. F. SALMOND. 


JOIADA (yt, “Toevdt, "Iwdd, "Iwadd, "Iwdaé).—4. 
One of the two who repaired the ‘old gate’ (Neh 
3°), 2, High priest, son of Eliashib (Neh 122. 12-22), 
He seems to have sympathized with his father’s 
gentilizmg policy, since one of his sons married 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and so 
‘defiled the priesthood’ (Neh 1378+), 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JOIAKIM (22:7), Neh 121° 22. 26; Joakim (‘Iwaxelu), 


1 Es 5°, where see QPSL.—A high priest, son of 
Jeshua. 


JOIARIB (ayy, ’ApelB, Iwpel8, IwiaplB, Iwapelyu). 
—1. Ezr 8}, one of the two teachers sent by Ezra 


to Iddo to ask for ministers for the temple. 2. 
Neh 115, ancestor of Maaseiah a Judahite, one of 
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a 


‘the chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jeru- 
salem’ in Nehemiah’s time. See also JEHOIARIB. 


JOKDEAM (o37p:).—A city of Judah, Jos 15%, 
whose site has not been identified. See JoRKEAM. 


JOKIM (0°75, "Iwaxelu), 1 Ch 422, a Judahite, son 
or descendant of Shelah. 


_ JOKMEAM (oynp: ; B’Ikadpu, A lexuadv).—A town 
in Ephraim given to the Levites, near Beth-horon, 
1 Ch 6® [Heb. 8]. In Jos 21” it is called Kib- 
zaim (LXX omits). No site answering to either 
of these names is known. Jokmeam is mentioned 
also in 1 K 42, where AV has incorrectly Jokneam 
(but see next art.). C. R. CONDER. 


JOKNEAM (ny3p:, perh. ‘let the people possess’ 
[see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 218]).—A royal city 
of the Canaanites, on Carmel and the S.W. border 
of Zebulun, with a ‘torrent-valley’ (apparently 
the gorge of the Kishon, which is dry in parts in 
summer) to the east, Jos 12719". It was given to 
the Levites, according to Jos 21%, where it is 
enumerated as belonging to Zebulun. It is possibly 
the same as Jokmeam of 1 K 4 (B Aovxdu, Luc. 
Ovxdu), which is mentioned as on the border of one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, probably at 
the boundary between Issachar and Zebulun. The 
site is found at the present Te/l Keimin, on the E. 
slope of Carmel, near the Kishon—a conspicuous 
mound with ruins of a small town. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onom. s. Camon) it was known as lying 
6 Roman miles N. of Legio (Lejj%in), on the way to 
Ptolemais (Aka), and in the 12th cent. A.D. it 
was called Cain Mons or ‘ Mt. Cain,’ from a legend 
which made it the place where Cain died. It be- 
came the centre of a small independent Seigneurie. 
The ruins include those of a Byzantine building, 
apparently a chapel. In the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua it is noticed as the scene of a conflict be- 
tween the Hebrews and the giants, and Joshua is 
said to have been here shut up in magic walls of 
brass, till, on sending a dove to Nabih the Hebrew 
king of Gilead, he was rescued. 

Jokneam appears in Jth 7? under the name 
Cyamon (Kvaumy) in connexion with the encamp- 
ment of Holofernes (but see Buhl, GAP 210; 
Robinson, BAP iii. 339 n.). 


LITERATURE.—SWP vol. ii. sheet v., and Volume of Special 
Papers under ‘Samaritan Topography’; van de Velde, Navy. i. 
330f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 242; Guérin, Samarie, li. 241f. ; 
Sepp, Holy Land, ii. 551; Buhl, GAP 210; Robinson, BRP 
iii, 114f. ; Dillmann on Jos 1222 1911, C. R. CONDER. 


JOKSHAN (jwp:, "IeEdv, "lexcdv, "Iexrdv).—Son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and father of Sheba (Saba) 
and Dedan, Gn 25? (1 Ch 1°"). The name seems quite 
unknown, and the suggestion of Tuch that it is iden- 
tical with Joktan seems the most plausible. The 
two forms might represent respectively the Hebrew 
and Aramaic pronunciation of the same word (cf. 
“wp wp, xvp ‘yp, where the Aramaic » is hardened 
from n, as in Syp for dnp, yop for pnp). The Arabic 
genealogists apparently have no suggestion for his 
identification ; for Yakish (or rather Yafish), who is 
mentioned by a writer quoted by Yaktt (ili. 635, 
Osiander in ZDMG x. 31), owes his existence to a 

conflation of the names Jokshan and Japheth. 
D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JOKTAN (jp, "Iexrdv, "louvxrds, Jos. Ant, I. vi. 4). 
—Son of Eber, and father of a number of races (Gn 
105, 1Ch 1”). The races mentioned dwelt ‘from 
Mesha to Sephar’; and though the import of these 
names is doubtful, the occurrence among them of 
Saba, Hadramaut, and Salif makes it certain that 
Arabia or a portion of Arabia is intended. When 
the attention of the Arabic genealogists was 


drawn to the Old Testament by Mohammed’s 
ostensible acceptance of it, they noticed the names 
that have been quoted, and drew the same con- 
clusion from them. Two lists of identifications 
made by archeologists of the early centuries of 
Islam are given in the miscellaneous work called 
Al-Ikd al-Farid (ii. 51). They had to grapple with 
several difficulties at the outset. The native tra- 
dition made Saba son of Yashjub, and Hadramaut 
son of Himyar (Hamdani, p. 85). The genealogies 
were harmonized by the supposition that some 
links had been omitted in the Hebrew record ; hence 
Saba is made by the Arabic historians ‘son of 
Yashjub son of Yarub son of Kahtan (Yoktan)’; 
the insertion of the link Yarub being to mark the 
epoch at which the Hebrews (sons of Eber) became 
Arabs (Ibn Kutaibah’s Manual of History, p. 209, 
ed. Cairo). Moreover, the name Joktan was itself 
unknown; some genealogist therefore hit on the 
name Kahtan, which really belonged to some tribe 
or region (Mukaddasi in Bibl. Geogr. Arab. iii. 
104), and thought it near enough to be identified 
with the Hebrew name; and though this identifi- 
cation was not universally accepted (Taj al- Aris, 
s.v.), it was till recently generally adopted both in 
the East and the West. Mastdi, who records 
another and probably more ancient pedigree for 
Kahtan, says that he found the biblical genealogy 
accepted by tribal authorities all over South Arabia. 
What can scarcely be determined now is whether 
the legend that makes Kahtan founder of the S. 
Arabian tribes is earlier or later than his identifi- 
cation with Joktan; but it seems clear that there 
is no connexion between the two names. The 
word Kahtan (of which there was a variety, Akhat) 
probably means ‘ droughty,’ and originally applied 
to some strip of territory. It might have been 
expected that some of the numerous inscriptions 
that have been discovered in S. Arabia would 
throw light on the passage of Gn, but the most 
important contribution to its interpretation which 
has been obtained from that source would seem to 
be the discovery by Glaser of the ancient name of 
San‘a, whence it would appear that the old identi- 
fication of Uzal with that city is erroneous. 

Since, therefore, both the Arabic legendsand the 
inscriptions fail us, we are left to conjecture. The 
name may be an ethnological invention intended 
to connect the Arabs with the Hebrews, and in 
that case the Targum on 1 Ch (published in La- 
garde’s Hagiographa Chaldaice) is probably right 
in deriving it from the Hebrew, with the sense 
‘smaller’ or ‘shorter,’ not, however, with reference 
to the length of human life, butin comparison with 
the other ‘half’ (Peleg) of the sons of Eber. If, 
however, the name be Arabic and geographical, 
probably the connexion suggested by Glaser (Skizze, 
ui. 423) between it and Katan, the name of several 
mountains in Arabia (Yakut, s.v.), and also of a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy (Katanite), has most 
in its favour. The Arabs, however, tell us that 
Katanis properly an anatomical term; and if these 
mountains be named from their resemblance to 
some portion of the body, the form Yoktan remains 
unexplained. If the name met us in an Arabic 
genealogy, we should almost certainly have the 
observation that Joktan was the first who had a 
fixed residence (Arab. katana yaktunu). 

With regard to the thirteen names of Joktan’s 
sons, the meagreness of the list forbids us to sup- 
pose that it is the intention of the genealogist to 
give a description of the Arabian peninsula, or 
indeed of any portion of it ; his purpose is rather to 
localize ethnologically, and to some extent geo- 
graphically, the races with whose names his readers 
were already familiar. Hence Saba and Havilah, 
to which peculiar interest attached, are localized 
differently in the tables admitted into Gn (107 25%). 
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We learn from Ezk 27 that Uzal was famous in 
connexion with the spice trade; and it is probable 
that, were more of the old Hebrew literature pre- 
served, we should be able in each case to name the 
sedes glosse. The discovery, therefore, of places 
with identical names in the Arabian peninsula is 
not sufficient to identify the localities of the table, 
unless it be shown that the places discovered were 
of sufficient importance to have been heard of by 
the Israelites. Glaser’s suggestion (/.c.), that the 
table proceeds geographically from S. to N., seems 
inconsistent with the mention of Saba near the 
end; for surely Saba should count as a southern 
or, at any rate, midland state. We cannot even be 
sure that all the names which occur in it are con- 
nected with Arabia; the Targ. on Chron. hints 
that the juxtaposition of Saba, Ophir, and Havilah 
is due to all three being connected with the gold in- 
dustry (cf. Is 605), and this fact would to an ancient 
ethnologist have constituted a claim to affinity 
independently of local considerations. The more 
probable suggestions that have been made for the 
identification of the names that occur only in this 
passage are quoted in the separate articles. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
JOKTHEEL (5xnp:).—This name occurs twice in 
OT as applied to two very different places: one a 
city or town of the Amorites, the other the capital 
of Edom. 1. A city described (Jos 15*-*8, B’Iaxapenr, 
A and Lue. ’Iex@a7d) as lying in ‘the Shephelah,’ 
along with some others, from which we gather that 
it was situated on the extensive plain bordering 
Philistia, bounded on the E. by the tableland of 
southern Judzea, and on the W. by the Mediter- 
ranean. In the general allotment by Joshua it 
came into possession of the tribe of Judah. Its 
site has not been recovered. 2. The name (which 
Wetzstein, in Del. Jes.? 703f., explains from 
the Arab., ‘protection of God’) given (2 K 14’, 
B and Lue. Kaéofr, A "IexOo4\) to Sela, the 
ancient capital of the Edomites, after its capture 
by Amaziah king of Judah (see SELA). It may 
have been bestowed by Amaziah in recognition of 
the aid afforded by J” in the capture of a city of 
such amazing strength as Sela, and the overthrow 
of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt. The latter 
was at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and thus 
within the territory of the kings of Judah. The 
name ‘Joktheel’ did not take permanent hold on 
the place, because the Edomites in the reign of Ahaz 
regained their sovereignty (2 Ch 281"), and doubtless 
restored to their capital its original name of Sela. 
E. HULL. 
JOLLITY.—1 Es 3” ‘It [wine] turneth also every 
thought into jollity (evwxla) and mirth’; and Sir 
138° ‘Beware that thou be not deceived, and 
brought down in thy jollity’ (év evdpoctvy cov; 
AVm ‘by thy simplicity’; RV ‘in thy mirth’). 
The meaning is ‘mirth,’ which is the commonest 
meaning of the word. Thus Shaks., Mid. Night’s 
Dream, V. i. 377— 
‘A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels and new jollity’; 
And Milton, PL xi. 714— 


‘And all was turned to jollity and game,’ 


So Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 58), ‘Joab and 
the other company beynge in theyr jolitye, and 
kepyng good cheare, heardit.’ But in a subsequent 
sermon (p. 113) Latimer has it with the sense of 
splendour, ‘ He shewed him al the kyngdomes of 
the worlde, and all theyr jolitye.’ Cf. Jth 103 
Wye. 1382, ‘she clothide hir with the clothis of hir 
jolite,’ 1388 ‘gladnesse.’ The adj. ‘jolly’ is used 
by Tind., Ex 154 ‘ His jolye captaynes are drowned 
in the red see’; and by Coverdale, Job 40" ‘up, 
decke the in thy joly araye, poure out the indig- 
nacion of thy wrath.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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JONADAB.—See JEHONADAB. 


JONAH.— 

i, Jonah and 2 K 1425, 

ji. Jonah and Is 15f. 
iii. Jonah and the Book of Jonah. 
. Contents of the book. 


. Unity of the book. 

. Relation between the person and the book of Jonah. 

Formal character of the book—A symbol. narrative. 

Date of the book. 

. The principal other interpretations of the book. 
The eaterno-historical and the legendary interpre- 
tations characterized and examined. 

7, The idea of the book—Universalism of God’s plan of 
salvation, and Israel’s mission to the goyim. 

iv. Other occurrences of the name Jonah. 

Literature. 

i. JONAH AND 2 K 14%,—The name m3 (’Iwvds) is 
found in the canon. OT only in 2 K 14” and Jon 14° 
(cf. Mandelkern, Vet. Test. Concord. Heb. et Chald. 
1896, p. 1488). In the former of these passages, 
where it is used of ‘the servant of God, Jonah the 
son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
hepher,’ the expression ‘through his servant’ 
(729-23) is nothing remarkable, occurring as it 
does also in 1 K (8%) 1418 1579, 2 K 936 10 in the 
same sense as in 2 K 14%, The name Amittai 
(ndx) is found nowhere in OT except in2 K 14¥ and 
Jon 1) (Mandelkern, Joc. cit. p. 1367). Hence all 
we know of the father of the prophet Jonah is this 
at most, that he was an inhabitant of the place 
called 1597 ni (=‘ press of Hepher,’ proper names 
having elsewhere also for certain reasons the 
article attached to them [ef. Kénig, Histor.-com- 
parat. Syntax d. Heb. 1897, § 295]). It is the 
same place that is meant by 7155 773 in Jos 19%, 
where the context shows that we have the so-called 
locative form (‘to Gath-hepher,’ LXX ért, x.7.X.). 
There are other instances where the locative, like 
Gittah, is accented on the last syllable (cf. Shal- 
tshah, ete., in 2 K 4 ete.).* This accentuation may 
be determined by the immediately following gut- 
tural (cf. Lehrgeb. ii. 517). The 750 without the 
article in Jos 19% may have arisen through haplo- 
graphy of the a, or 1597 (2 K 14%) and 157 (Jos 197) 
may be related to each other as piya and piy, etc. 
(Konig, Syntax, § 295d). Hence we are neither 
to find the place-name ‘Gath-hepher’ in 2 K 14% 
(G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 496) nor the 
place-name ‘ Gittah-hepher’ in Jos 19% (zd. note 1). 
The place Gath (ha)hepher lay in the territory as- 
signed to the tribe of Zebulun, Jos 19% 38, 

In 2 K 14” it is further recorded of Jonah that 
in the time of Jeroboam II. (c. B.C. 781-741) this 
prophet predicted the re-conquest of the eastern 
boundaries of Israel. In this passage ‘the sea of 
the Arabah’ (7.e. the Dead Sea) fixes, of course, 
only exclusively the terminus ad quem. The un- 
certain expression ‘the brook of the Arabah’ 
(n2q7 5n3) in Am 6 does not contradict this 
assumption, which is commended also by other 
considerations (see below, § ii.). 

il. JONAH AND Is 15f.—We should be much 
better informed regarding the work of the prophet 
Jonah, if he were the author of the prophecy which 
forms at least the basis of Is 15-16”, and to which 
Isaiah himself added the epilogue, ‘This is the 
word which J” in time past spake concerning Moab, 
and now hath J” spoken, saying,’ ete. (165). That 
earlier prophecy is, in point of fact, attributed to 
Jonah by Hitzig (Des Proph. Jonah Orakel ib. 
Moab, 1831), Maurer, Knobel (Der Prophetismus 
der Hebréer, ii. 124), Riehm (Einleit. in d. AT, ii. 
62), Duhm (Theol. d. Proph. 71), Renan (Hist. du 
peuple d’Israél, ii. 417). But (a) the announce- 
ment of Jonah, which is mentioned in 2 K 14%, 
had certainly a much wider scope than the oracle 
of Is 15-16%, (6) If the author of Is 15!-16" was 


eee the other exceptions see Konig, Heb. Lehrgebaude, ii. 
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an inhabitant of the Northern kingdom and a sub- 
ject of Jeroboam 11. (which even Cheyne, Introd. 
to Bk. of Isaiah, 1895, p. 88, regards as possible), 
he could only ironically have called upon the 
Moabites to send presents to Zion (16'*). (c) In 
the words, ‘Send Jambs (12) for the ruler of the 
land . . . to Zion’ (16!), such a political relation 
of the Moabites to Jerusalem is most naturall 
presupposed as we find in 2K 84 (no). In all 
probability, the Moabites after the time of Mesha 
became tributary again to the kings of Judah, and 
Is 15-16" related to an attack made upon the 
land of Moab by the Assyrians. From this part 
of Isaiah, then, no information regarding Jonah 
ben-Amittai can be derived. 

iii. JONAH AND THE BooK OF JONAH.—1. An 
abundant source of information about Jonah would 
be opened to us, if the fifth of the twelve minor 
prophetical books was written by him. The essen- 
tial contents of this book are as follows :— 

(a) Jonah ben-Amittai evaded the Divine com- 
mission to go and preach against the city of Nineveh 
(1'’), His motive, however, was not ‘indolence, 
sloth, fear of man’ (Kleinert, 1893, ad Joc.), but 
the fear that J”, on account of His compassionate 
disposition, would not execute the threatened 
judgment (4?). Many exegetes have sought to 
justify this motive by remarking that Jonah will 
have feared to prove a ‘prophet of lies’ (7p¥7 8°33) 
(cf. the Midrash in Jalgit Shimoni on Jonah,* and 
the Gesch. d. Proph. Jona by B. Wolf [see below], 
1897, p. 12). Others will have it that Jonah did not 
wish to save a people which threatened destruction 
to Israel (so the Mechilta to Ex 14, Jerome, Rashi, 
Kimchi,t Abravanel). According to Mikhlal Jophi, 
ad loc., Jonah was afraid that the Ninevites, if they 
repented at the preaching of a single prophet, would 
put to shame the Israelites, who did not repent in 
spite of many prophets (ay77 nop Daw oN). Yet 
other interpreters suppose that Jonah was re- 
luctant to make known to a heathen people the 
knowledge of the true God (Hengstenberg, Christ- 
ologie*, i. 469, ‘because he grudged the exercise 
of compassion towards the heathen’). 

(6) God brought about the punishment of Jonah 
by means of a great storm (141¢). Acc. to Philo (de 
Jona oratio, Op., ed. Richter, vii. 377 ff.), it was the 
snoring of Jonah that drew the attention of the 
captain of the vessel to him (‘Tradebat eum vox 
narium stertentium, quum altius reddatur in supinis 
jacentibus’). On the other hand, the Arabo-Syrian 
History of the Prophet Jonah makes the latter 
confess his fault on his own impulse, and Jonah 
is thus held up as a model of noble love of the 
truth. Moreover, the casting of lots (nid7\3 17) is 
not introduced till after v.44, somewhat after the 
example of the Midrash. (For the language of 
the latter see Wolf, p. 16f.). In this way the 
casting of lots would be a last attempt to save 
the life of the prophet. Also, according to Edm. 
Hardy (ZDMG, 1896, p. 153), it is related in the 
Hindu Jat, 439 (ed. Fausbdoll, iv. 2), how sailors 
discovered the guilt of Mittavindaka by casting 
lots three times, and how, using almost the very 
language of Jon 14, they exposed him on a raft. 

(c) But a merciful God thus reduced Jonah to 
straits, not in order to destroy him, but ultimately 
to rescue him (2!4), : CATH 

(d@) Thereupon the prophet proclaimed in Nineveh 
that in forty days the city would be destroyed (34). 

he same number 40 (o'y27s), which is common 
to the MT, Targum, Pesh., and Vulg., is given 
also in one manuscript of the above-named History 
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of the Prophet Jonah (p. viii, 1. 3, ’arba‘ina). But 
the LXX (rpe?s), Philo (op. cit. § 27, ‘civitas ista 
tres tantum dies habet’), the Arab. (°\\j), and 


the other manuscript of the History (qq 2112) have 


all the number 3. Perhaps this variation is simply 
due to the relation between o>; nvby aban (38°) and 
any ov adap (v.), for it might be supposed that 
the catastrophe would ensue after the three days’ 
transit through the city. It is less probable that 
the influence at work was the ‘three’ of 2! [Eng. 
17], But the Midrash mentioned a fast of mwby 
md nwbw om (Wolf, p. 251). A symbolical sense 
of the number ‘three’ is not to be thought of, 
nor is an interchange of the numbers «’ and 7’ 
(W. Bohme, ZATW, 1887, p. 239) likely. Further, 
the verb n2573, which is imitated in #25nnp and in 


the Pesh. o1\so, was intended to express 
the sense of owtward destruction ; hence correctly 
kataotpapyoerat (LXX), subvertetur (Vulgate), 


Comat (disparebit), and Mikhlal Jophi, ad loc., 


DAwYD. YA WwyDd Dd AMO OD na|AD2 wDxd Ay. Wolf, 
indeed (op. cit. p. 21f.), contends strongly that the 
n2573 of v.4 is used ‘ with intentional ambiguity,’ it 
not being in the plan of an all-seeing Providence to 
destroy the city. But this argument would be 
justified only if in other prophetical threatenings 
also, which remained unfulfilled in consequence of 
man’s repentance, an ambiguous expression had 
been used. But, e.g., in 1 K 217 it is positively 
announced to king Ahab, ‘ Behold, I will bring evil 
upon thee’; no condition is added, yet the prophet 
was afterwards told, ‘I will not bring,’ ete. (v.”). 

(e) Then the people, as well as the king of 
Nineveh, took Jonah for a messenger of the Deity; 
a general fast was ordained, and the inhabitants 
turned from their evil ways (31°). So universal 
was the fasting enjoined that even ‘cattle and 
small cattle’ were neither to eat nor drink (v.”). 
38 as a later gloss; but, even so, the subjects would 
not be altered, for in v.™ ‘cattle and small cattle’ 
have been mentioned. A real participation of 
animals in the fast has therefore been rightly 
recognized also, ¢.g., by Philo (op. cit. § 371.) in 
the passage. His words are, ‘Tantum (sic) humilia- 
tionem animumque compositum secundum seriptu- 
ram vestiti sunt, ut pecudes quoque eorum precibus 
vacantes eos juvarent,’ etc. Further, the author 
of the Arab.-Syr. History of Jonah put in the 
mouth of the Ninevites the following prayer, ‘If 
this repentance be not accepted of God, trans- 
gressors will in future despair of the possibility 
of return.’ He went on to tell how the Divine 
pardon was announced by the sending of a letter 
and the dispelling of a darkness which had lain 
over the city during the fast (Wolf, op. cit. p. 26). 

(f) Enraged at the action of God, Jonah was 
brought, through his own grief at the loss of a 
‘gourd,’* to see that God had rightly pardoned 
the Ninevites. 

* On kikayén (48f 9f, Targ. })prp) cf. Herodot. ii. 94, drsioars 
YN xpéovres, x.7.2., TO xoerevor ety Alyiario xix; see also especially 
Immanuel Léw, Aram. Pjlanzennamen, No. 298, ‘The Ricinus 
communis (Linn.), under the name kiki, was, for the sake of its 
oil, cultivated as largely in ancient Egypt as it is at the present 
day’; cf. Diod. Sic. i. 34; Dioscorides, iv. 164; Pliny, HN 
xv. 7. Wolf (p. 52) says, ‘In the Talmud (Shabbath 21 ll. 6 ff.) 
Résh Lakish assumes that the p’p j>¥ of the Mishnah (Shab- 
bath ii. 2) is identical with the 7317 ])'p’P, and Rabbah bar 
bar (sic) Chanah said that he had seen it (7317 j)’p"p 5 m0M).’ 
The kifayén, according to the Talmud, resembles the xadds, 
a tree from whose pith oil and medicines were prepared. It 
is the Arabic hirwa‘un, ‘ricinus frutex’ (Freytag, Lew. Arab.). 
Kimchi had already cited this explanation, which appears also 
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2. The Unity of the Book ‘ Jonah.’—This book 
might, at least partially, be a genuine source of 
information about Jonah ben-Amittai, if it were 
composed of several strata. The latter position 
was once maintained by Miiller in Paulus’ Memora- 
bilien, vi. p. 167ff., and by Nachtigall in Eich- 
horn’s Allgemeiner Bibliothek, ix. 221-273 (cf. 
Eichhorn, Einleit. iv. § 5776). According to 
Nachtigall (and Bunsen), among the sacred books 
of the Hebrews there was ‘a prayer of Jonah the 
son of Amittai,’ with the note appended, ‘after 
God had delivered him out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria.’ This prayer is supposed to be 
preserved in Jon 2°! and then chs. 3 and 4 and 
still later chs. 1 and 2)%" [Kng. 1!” 21] to have 
been added to it. Nachtigall has started from a 
correct pores ton, namely, that the first part of 
the prayer (Jon 2%1°) cannot have been uttered 
by a man who has been swallowed by a sea- 
monster. Jonah could not out of the belly of 
the fish say to God, ‘ Posuisti me in securo loco’ 
(Philo, op. cit. § 22). Having regard to his other 
experiences, and even per se, it was impossible 
that Jonah should regard his sojourn in the fish’s 
belly as a preliminary to his complete deliverance 
(Kimchi on 2? obwa aan cyop syy y7 invna). This 
prayer could only at best then be uttered after 
Jonah’s deliverance, which is recorded in 2 [Eng. 
10}, If now the author of 2) had already before 
him that prayer of thanksgiving (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen), he would have introduced it after 2", 
otherwise he must have placed the origin of the 
yoo within the body of the great fish, in order 

y this improbability to indicate the didactic pur- 
pose of his narrative. But it is more likely that 
this composition has been supplemented by a later 
writer who missed the contents of the prayer re- 
ferred to in 2? (Knobel, Der Prophetismus der 
Hebrder, ii. 377). This older assumption also 
appears to us the only correct element in the 
contentions of W. Bohme (‘ Die Compos. d. Buches 
Jona’ in ZATW, 1887, pp. 224ff., 234), and it is 
approved also by Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, p. 126), Budde (ZATW, 1892, p. 42), and 
Nowack (Handcomm. 1897, p. 180). G. A. Smith 
(Twelve Prophets, ii. 512) opposes it, appealing to 
jon (‘and he arranged or ordered’) of 2! [Eng. 177], 
as showing that the author knew that Jonah was 
to be saved by means of the fish. But the man 
who was swallowed by the fish did not know 
this. Hence, if Jonah himself wrote the book, 
he ascribed to himself by prolepsis a prayer of 
thanksgiving; while, if it was a later writer who 
put this prayer in the mouth of the swallowed 
Jonah, he ascribed to the hero of the narrative 
an action which in the situation of Jon 2? would 
be a psychological enigma. 

Kohler, again (Theol. Rev. xvi. 139 ff.), thinks to 
discover in the Bk. of Jonah partly signs of an 
earlier age and partly traces of a later revision 
(but see G. A. Smith, ii. 5107). Finally, W. Bohme 
(op. cit.) has started the theory that four strata 
can be distinguished within the Bk. of Jonah. 
But neither his formal arguments nor those based 
upon the contents can be regarded as valid. This 
hypothesis has ere been examined by the 
present writer in his Hinleitung, p. 378 f., and, as 
no one has since ventured to fern: the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jonah was composed from different 
strata, it is unnecessary to go into the question in 
more detail. 

3. Is there a necessary relation between the person 
and the Book of Jonah? The genetic connexion 


eucurbita, pepo’ (Brockelmann, Lew. Syr. s.v.), Arab. isiat 
(Koran, xxxvii. 146). As Jerome replaced cucurbita of the 
old Latin by hedera (‘ivy’), there arose ‘tumultus in plebe’ 
(Augustinus, ad Hieron., Epistola 88). 


of Jonah ben-Amittai and the Bk. of Jonah appears 
to be based upon this much at least: We seem 
compelled to assume that a tradition existed, 
according to which Jonah ben-Amittai journeyed 
beyond his own country, that he was involved in 
a Canora situation, and that he was ultimately 
delivered from this. Without such a tradition, it 
seems inexplicable why it is to the name of Jonah 
that the book is attached. Riehm, indeed (Intro- 
duction, ii. 167), says, ‘The reason why the author 
selected the name of Jonah was that the only 
prophet that would serve his purpose was one 
whose name was on the one hand familiar to the 
eople, but about whom on the other hand they 
bnaw nothing more.’ This, however, is incon- 
clusive. There were several prophets of that 
kind. Only in one event would the choice of 
the name Jonah ben-Amittai (Jon 1?) be explicable 
without a historical tradition, namely, if Amittar 
were meant to be a nomen appellativum, 1.e. if 
‘Jonah filius creduli’ were so designated as a re- 
presentative of believers kar’ étox7jv, the so-called 
orthodox party. We call attention to this possi- 
bility, because in investigating so difficult aquestion 
all possibilities must be weighed. Itis a fact at 
all events that, in the case of this ben-Amittai 
(Jon 1), Gath (ha)hepher is not specified as his 
birthplace (see further, below, 4 ¢, 5 747°). 

4, The formal character of the Book of Jonah. 
—Notwithstanding that the book may rest upon a 
tradition about Jonah, yet the essential character 
of the book consists in this, that it belongs to the 
category of symbolical narratives. 

(a) There were such narratives. For instance, 
in Jer 25%" it is said, ‘Take this cup,’ ete., and 
‘T took the cup at the hand of J’ and made all the 
nations drink’ (v.1’). Thus actions of the prophet 
are recorded as if they had been outwardly per- 
formed, and yet they cannot have really been so. 
Rather is the story merely a form of representation 
in which a Divine message is presented in a visible 
and therefore impressive faion. This being mani- 
festly the case with Jer 25*-, there is no need in 
13*- to take the name Pérath, which everywhere 
else (15 times) means the Euphrates (so also in Jer 
51), to refer to a place which is not meant any- 
where else in OT, nor so understood by LXX (éml 
Tov Eidparny, x.7.d.), etc., in Jer 13%, and which 
stood in no relation to the captivity of Israel. For 
the same reason it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the prophet Ezekiel actually lay for 390 days upon 
his left and for 40 days upon his right side (4** ete.). 
Moreover, in 24° the words ‘Set on the caldron 
and pour water into it,’ ete., are called by Ezekiel 
a mdshal (cf. the Arab. mitlun, similitudo, zapa- 
Bod} ; see Konig’s art. ‘Zur Deutung der symboli- 
schen Handlungen des Propheten Hesekiel,’ in the 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, iii. 650 ff.). Similar to 
the narrative of Jer 25" is that of Hos 11* and 
31% (so, inter alios, Hitzig, Simson, Keil, Wiinsche, 
Reuss [Gesch. d. heil. Schriften ATs, 1890, § 223]; 
see, further, art. HOSEA in this Dictionary)... For 
there it is expressly said, ‘ Go, take to thee mulierem 
Jfornicationis,’ and, even if the latter phrase can 
mean only ‘a wife of whoredoms’ (Cheyne, Camb. 
Bible, ad loc.; G. A. Smith, i. 234, ‘a wife of 
harlotry’), it is improperly assumed by some inter- 
preters (e.g. Cheyne, Wellh., Nowack, G. A. Smith) 
that the woman had not beforehand ‘an inclination 
to infidelity.’ Such an interpretation runs counter 
to the text, according to which at the very outset 
Hosea was inspired with the idea of marrying 
a mulier fornicationis (i.e. idololatrie eorumague 
vitiorum que cum illa coherere solebant). Besides, 
an ‘inclination to infidelity’ was a thing by no 
means strange to the majority of the nation, with 
which J” as it were contracted a marriage in the 
time of Moses (cf. Ex 328), Again, if the com- 
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mission of J” was literally carried out, Hosea must 
have married an adulteress (Hos 3'). But, with a 
view to the visible presentation of a truth, there is 
no need for such an outward performance of actions 
which would have been not only in themselves 
repugnant, but also unnatural or the prophet 
himself, 

(0) The above-cited symbolic tales may be imi- 
tated in the Book of Jonah (cf. especially the 
arallelism between Hos 1? 3! and Jon 1! 3}, also 
izk 3% ete.). As Ezekiel was bound, etc., as the 
representative of the people (3% 48% 51#- etc.), so in 
the Bk. of Jonah it was related how Jonah under- 
took a mission to the goyim, ete. This might 
happen all the more readily that elsewhere the 
people of Israel and the prophetic order are identi- 
fied with one another; the servant of J’, who, 
according to Is 415 etc., is the people of Israel, is a 
designation in 42! ete. of the servant of God who 
is to bring, 7.e. proclaim to the goyim sententiam et 
normam vudicir or lucem (Is 42° 498, cf. 431°), and 
so also the people of Israel is called the son of God 
(Ex 4”, Hos 111). This servant of God was in 
many ways also blind, and deaf (Is 429), and dumb 
(56) ; cf. Jon 13. Further, the captivity of Israel 
is several times compared toa grave from which 
they are to come forth again alive; Ezk 37% 
‘These bones are the whole house of Israel’ (rightly 
interpreted even by Hengstenberg, Christologie, il. 
p- 588, not ‘ii. p. 125’ as Bertholet cites it, Kurzer 
Handcom. zu Hesekiel, 1897, p. 184); ef. Ezk 19° 
33! 39%. Again, the sepley of Israel is com- 
pared to being devoured, ‘Nebuchadnezzar hath 
swallowed me up like a sea-monster (tannin), and 
he hath filled his belly’ (Jer 51°4; cf. v.44 iypa-ny, 
and in Is 27! the comparison of the secular power 
to a livyathan (crocodile) and a tannin; see esp. 
G. A. Smith, 1898, pp. 523-526). Note also that 
Israel’s deliverance from exile is compared to a new 
birth (Is 66°) and a dream (Ps 126'). Further, as 
pre-exilic Israel was wont to decline its missionary 
call (Jon 1°), so a part of exilic and post-exilic 
Israel discovered in this mission only a call to 
threaten the goyim (cf. Jer 29%, Ezk 189 33%, Ps 
1378, Is 34f. 63°, Ob , Mal 14% 314 Jon 31%), 
But in this same exilic and post-exilic period there 
are also voices to be heard calling for prayer to 
God on behalf of the goyim (Jer 29") and giving 
expression to the universalistic tendency of the 
theocracy (Zec 8%, cf. Jon 3° 44; see below, 7 ). 
The voice of such a preacher may be heard also in 
the Bk. of Jonah, whose author may have selected 
the individualistic presentation of his idea because 
this was least likely to miss making an impression. 
This, which for shortness may be called the sym- 
bolical interpretation of the Bk. of Jonah, is in the 
main upheld by Hardt, Kleinert (Commentary, 
1874), Bloch (Studien zur Gesch. der Sammi. d. 
altheb. Lit. 1876, p. 72 ff.), Cheyne (art. in Theol. 
Rev. 1877, p. 214 ff.), C. H. H. Wright (Biblical 
Essays, T. and T. Clark, 1886, p. 465 ff.),* Ed. 
Konig (Zinleitung, 1893, p. 380), Kleinert (Com- 
mentary, 1893, p. 18 ff.), G. A. Smith (1898, p. 
502 ff.).t 


* Wright cites (p. xxv) the following passages: 2S 121ff. 
(Nathan’s parable) 146t- ae parabolical narrative of the wise 
woman of Tekoa), 1 K 2029-41 (the parabolical tale of the prisoner 
who was allowed to escape). These, however, do not furnish 
real parallels to the Bk. of Jonah, for, like all parables, they 
have an unknown, general subject. Nevertheless, they show 
that in Israel it was customary to introduce abstract truths 
in the form of individualistic tales. This disposition is also a 
factor in the origin of narratives about real visions, like those of 
1 K 2219-22 and of Amos and Ezekiel. ve 

+ Similar is the judgment of Augusti (Hinleitung, 1827, 
§ 225), Hitzig (in the Preface to his Exposition of the Book of 
Jonah in RA. exeg. Hdbch.), Bleek (Hinleitung, 1878, 
§ 229), Riehm (Hinleitung, 1889, ii. § 81, ‘The contents of the 
book are pure invention’), Reuss (Gesch. d. h. Schr. ATs, 1890, 
§ 407), et aliz, who have not recognized the analogy of the sym- 
bolical narratives of the prophets, 


(c) The choice of the name Jonah as the subject 
of this symbolical narrative may also (see above, 
3, p. 746°) have been favoured by the following 
circumstance. Jonah was an inhabitant of the 
kingdom of Samaria, and ‘the name Jonah signifies 
a dove. Ephraim, the Northern kingdom, the 
kingdom of Israel as distinguished from that of 
Judah, is termed by Hosea, the only other pro- 
phetic writer who belonged to that kingdom, “‘a 
silly dove” (m3 Hos 71); and when that prophet 
predicts the Return from Captivity, he speaks of 
Ephraim as returning as ‘‘a dove (731) out of the 
land of Assyria” (11). C. H. H. Wright, from 
whose Biblical Essays (1886, p. 45) these words are 
quoted, has not, however, recalled ophq aby nv 
(Ps 561), which is most probably interpreted 
columba (silentii=) silens peregrinorum locorum= 
inter et propter peregrinos (on the silence of 6 after 
m see Konig, Syntax, § 330m). This expression in 
Ps 56! is already referred by the Talmud to s7vi32 
‘yn dwn, by the LXX to 6 dads 6 dard ray aylwy 
Mepaxpumuévns, and so also by the Arabic (’wm- 
matun) and the Ethiopic (chézeb=populus). [Well- 
hausen (in Haupt’s SBOT) changes obx into ox, 
but this suggestion lacks probability]. A remark- 
able coincidence between Israelitish and foreign 
conceptions may be discovered in the analogy be- 
tween the sojourn of the dove (3\’) in the fish’s 
belly, and the descent of the ‘dove’ Semiramis 
from the fish-woman (cf. the ancient picture in 
Vigouroux, Die Bibel und die neueren Entdeck- 
ungen, ii. 355) Atargatis or Aepxer or Dercetis, 
who also had a temple at Ashkelon, ef. Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 45 ff.— 

‘Derceti, quam versa squamis velantibus artus 

Stagna Palestini credunt motasse figura ; 

An magis, ut sumptis illius filia pennis 

Extremos albis in turribus egerit annos.’ 
I venture also to call attention to the circum- 
stance that the name ‘ Nineveh’ (Herodot. i. 103, 
106, 198, i1. 150, iii. 155, Nivos) is a compound with 
the root p: (cf. Assyr. néinu, ‘fish’ [Del. Assyr. 


Handwéorterb. 1896, p. 454a], Aram. sy, has, e.g. 
Jon 2!:11), For the oft-recurring ideographic way 
of writing the name of this city characterizes it as 
Ni-nu-a or Ni-na-a, ‘fish-dwelling.’ Hence in the 
first element of the name we should not be disposed 
to find ‘nz, Fett, Fettigkeit, Ueberfluss’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘ Ninive’ in PRE? x. 589). It may 
be not impossible that nwn, which on account of 
the following nua might be differentiated, or 
through n (ef. Lehrgebdiude, ii. 510f. and }3) modi- 
fied to nin, has been combined with nua or naa, 
and thus arose NVi-nu-a or Ni-na-a. 

5. Lhe Date of the Book.—This symbolical narra- 
tive was written, not in the 8th cent., but in the 
post-exilic period. 

(a) Literary arguments. The story contains no 
positive trace that it attributed itself to Jonah. 
On the contrary, the book speaks of Jonah in the 
third person everywhere except in the oratio 
directa of 1° 2°% ete. Of course the circumstance 
that in any writing a name is used in the third 

erson, is no sure sign that that writing proceeds 
rom a different author (cf. Konig, Linleitung, p. 
3144 on Is 7). But, all the same, it is not without 
significance that Hosea, who opens with the third 
person, in the further course of his story passes to 
the use of the first person; cf. ‘Then spake J” to 
me’ (Hos 3+) with ‘Then came the word ot J” to 
Jonah’ (Jon 3! etc.). 

(b) Linguistic indications. The Book of Hosea 
shows what phase of development the Heb. lan- 
guage had reached in the Northern kingdom in 
the 8th cent. But the linguistic character of the 
Book of Jonah is quite different from this. In 
Hosea the occurrences of anokhi to anti are as 
11:11, whereas in Jonah the ratio is 2 (19 3?) :5 
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(1% 22 25-20 411) ; cf, in Malachi 1 anokhé (123% 737 3°) 
to 8 ant. In Hosea we find only wx (some eight 
times), whereas in Jonah wv is found (these pas- 
sages are wanting in Mandelkern’s Concordance, 
1291 ff., but are given in Kénig’s Syntax, § 54) 
three times, 17-22 41, as in Ezr 8”, 1 Ch 5% 2777, Ee 
12 ete. But in Jonah there occurs ? Wwx3 (18) * side 
by side with bya (17-2), while in Ec 8'7 the second- 
ary form wy Sa already appears (Konig, Syntaz, 
§ 389¢).——12 (‘myriad’) has not been recognized 
by tradition in Hos 8”, probably, indeed, on 
the authority of MSS (see Konig, Lehrgeb. ii. 
2221) ; yet in Ezekiel (16’) we have the genuinely 
Hebrew word 7229, whereas 157 occurs in Jon 44, 
Ps 6818, Ezr 264 6, Neh 79 77f, Dn 1112, 1 Ch 297. 
nvynq=cogitare in Jon 1°, cf. Dn 64 and Hos 
108 Targ., pangyynr. ‘J’, the God of heaven’ 
is found in Gn 24*:7 (overlooked by G. A. Smith, 
ii. 4972), Jon 19, Ezr 1?, Neh 15, 2 Ch 36%, and the 
simple ‘God of heaven’ in Ps 136%, Ezr 514 69. 
712. 21.23 Neh 14 2!, Dn 218 97.44,___The _ notion 
of ‘command’ (verb) does not occur at all in 
Hosea, but it is difficult to imagine that he would 
have expressed it by 739 (Jon 2! 4*§, 1 Ch 9”, Dn 
15. 10f [Aram.], Ezr 75 ete.), for he expresses ‘com- 
mand’ (noun) by 1 (5!) and not by oy» (Jon 37 
[Aram.], Ezr 4 ete., Dn 3! ete.). Cf., 
further, paw=consédit, siluit (Jon 1, Ps 107%, 
Pr 26”) common in Aramaic (Merx, Chrest. Targ. 
294; Noéldeke, ZDMG, 1868, p. 499). Taking all 
this into account, it is an unnatural supposition 
that the author of the Book of Jonah should have 
exhibited all the above-mentioned linguistic 
features to a reader of the 8th cent. B.c. He must 
have belonged to a period when the written lan- 
guage of the Israelites had already come into 
close contact with the Aramaic. 

(c) Material indications. Nineveh, at the time 
when the Book of Jonah was composed, was no 
longer in existence. This is clear from the state- 
ment (3°), ‘Now Nineveh was (any, cf. Konig, 
Syntax, § 362m) a great city for God’ (2.e. accord- 
ing even to a superhuman standard). Hiivernick 
(Hinl. ii. 2, p. 359) declined to accept this inter- 
pretation, and appealed to Gn 1? 392) aah any paNq). 
But even this passage confirms the above as the 
correct explanation of Jon 3°. For to the writer 
of Gn 1* the earth was no longer a chaos. Further, 
the ‘three days’ journey’ of 3°, taken in connexion 
with ‘and Jonah began to enter into the city one 
day’s journey’ (Syntax, § 330e), must refer to the 
distance through, not rownd, the city (Schrader, 
KAT? ad loc.). A diameter of such proportions 
would, however, presuppose a circumference such 
as even the combination of four cities (Gn 104. 
Keilinsch. Bibliot. ii. 117) could not have possessed. 
Then it would be strange that Jonah himself or a 
contemporary of his should not have given the 
name of the ‘king of Nineveh’ (3%) in question. 
Besides this, Sayce (H#CM 487, quoted by Driver, 
LOT® 322) is of opinion that the title ‘king of 
Nineveh’ could never have been applied to him 
while the Assyrian empire was still in existence. 

(dz) Arguments drawn from the history of the 
formation of the OT Canon. (a) In the so-called 
prophete priores of the Heb. OT there is no word 
of Jonah’s journey to Nineveh (2 K 14%). Nor in 
the latter passage is there any reference to other 


*It is improbable that the words 139 nwa myriad siya 
were originally a ‘marginal gloss’ (so Kautzsch, 47’; Nowack, 
Kl. Proph., ad loc.; G. A. Smith, ii. 613). For if bwin (7) 
were to be explained, the marginal gloss would have been simply 
”D? Wk3, the whole sentence would not have been written on 
the margin. Moreover, the sentence is not absolutely super- 
fluous in v.8, Rather is the question there quite intelligible 
psychologically as an indirect introduction to the following 
questions. It is equally intelligible why the question propter 
quem heec calamitas nobis acciderit, being an apparent repeti- 
tion, should have been omitted in cod. B of the LXX. 


words of Jonah, such as is intended to the Book of 
Micah in 1 K 22% nba oy sypw pwn (cf. Konig, 
Einleitung, 330 f.).—(8) The order of the pro- 
phete posteriores, and especially of the Minor 
Prophets, was only in its general principles a fixed 
one. This order was not meant to be chrono- 
logical (Konig, Hinleit. 301). The collectors of the 
Canon did not intend the books which have no 
chronological superscription to be considered as 
belonging to the period mentioned in the nearest 
preceding book which bears a date. For, on the 
one hand, in the case of the Book of Amos, the 
chronological superscription of the Book of Hosea 
is repeated, and, on the other hand, it cannot be 
meant that Nahum and Habakkuk prophesied at 
the date assigned to the preceding book (Mic 1). 
Therefore it may be assumed that the Book of 
Jonah was inserted after the Book of Obadiah on 
the ground, not of its chronology, but of its con- 
tents. Might it not have been supposed that the 
words nbw ovaz Vy (‘nuntius ad gentes missus est’) 
found a clear illustration in the story of Jonah? 
Moreover, in the centuries after the Exile, it was 
the fate of the Edomites that formed the subject 
of the liveliest discussion (cf. Mal 14, 1 Es 4%: %, 
Sir 50%), Hence it is probable that the question 
why the threats pronounced against Edom had 
remained unfulfilled was intended to be answered 
in the Book of Jonah. (y) Again, the open- 
ing words ‘2 m7 737 ‘7 appear to the present 
writer to contain an indirect allusion (Syntaz, 
§ 368a) to the Book of Obadiah, and to have an 
adversative force (ib. § 369f). This introduction 
to the Book of Jonah appears, then, to have origin- 
ated when the book attained its present position 
in the Heb. and Gr. OT. On the other hand, 
probability is lacking to the theory of Budde 
(ZATW, 1892, p. 41) that the Book of Jonah was 
originally an extract from the ‘ Midrash to the 
Book of Kings’ (2 Ch 24"). For, in the first place, 
the story of Jon 11°» would not have fitted well on 
to 2K 14, In the second place, this story, 
whose incidents are enacted wholly outside the 
political history and the land of Israel, would not 
have been at all suitable in the O>)59 159 w270. 
Notso clear is the justice of the remark of Nowack 
(1897, on Jon 14) that the Chronicles do not breathe 
the spirit which the supposed Midrash would 
have exhibited. ——(6) The Book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets was included among the ‘ pro- 
hets’ or ‘prophecies’ which already lay before 
en-Sirach (Prologue ll. 6 and 14), for 49” reads 
kal TGv dwdeka mpopyTGy Ta daTa& dvabddot éx TOD Td7r0v 
avr&v, or, in the recently published Heb. text of 
the Sirach fragments, /2) ow ai wy ow oOo. Against 
the view of Jacob (ZATW, 1887, p. 280) that 49 
is an interpolation, Néldeke (ZATW, 1888, p. 156), 
Buhl (Kanon wu. Text, 1891, p. 11), and Wellhausen 
(Skizzen, v. 211) have declared themselves. Not 
without importance is also the question whether 
the mdmmos of Ben-Sirach (to whom we owe the 
Greek translation of the Proverbs of Sirach) and 
the Prologue to the book flourished as early as 
c. B.C. 300. The present writer claims to have 
proved this in his Hinleitung (1893, p. 488), and 
his conclusions are now accepted also by J. Halévy 
(Etude Sur la partie du texte hébreu de 1 Ecclési- 
astique récemment découverte, 1897) and Baethgen 
(Hand-commentar zu den Psalmen?, 1897, p. xxvii). 
This circumstance forbids one to carry down the 
composition of the Book of Jonah beyond the year 
B.C. 800, as G. A. Smith (ii. 498) is inclined to do. 
In the above sections (3-5) we have sought, from 
the oldest indications, to characterize the Book of 
Jonah positively. What follows will give the 
negative supplement to this. 
6. The principal other interpretations of the Book 
of Jonah. 
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(a) The symbolical character of such a nar- 
rative, although in all probability this is the 
character of the Book of Jonah, might readily be 
massed, For it is psychologically explicable how 
histories which are related as concrete occurrences 
should preferably be understood by many as an 
account of real events. As a matter of fact, this 
has happened in not afewinstances. For instance, 
has not the story of the dead bones (Ezk 37314) 
been very frequently understood (cf. Hitzig, Bib. 
Theol. 1880, p. 109) as if we had to do with literal 
dead bodies? And that notwithstanding the 
explanation of the bones in v. ‘ These bones are 
the whole house of Israel.’ How often, again, are 
the stories of the hiding of the girdle (Jer 13%”) 
and of the marrying of an adulterous wife (Hos 
314-) understood as real history !|_ Accordingly, the 
fact that this may have happened also in the case 
of the Book of Jonah is no proof of the non- 
symbolical character of the latter. 

(6) Certainly, those who collected the Canon or 
those who arranged the Awdexarpég¢yrov may still 
have rightly regarded the Book of Jonah as a sym- 
bolical narrative, for they placed it in a class of 
writings containing other examples of symbolical 
character and prophetic tendency. But at a later 
period the book was frequently treated as if it con- 
tained non-symbolical history. At the same time, 
in examining the evidence on this point, one has 
to exercise great caution. The authors in ques- 
tion may simply have expressed themselves with a 
natural brevity, as if they considered the history 
of Jonah a real affair. This principle may be 
applied to every instance where some element in 
the Book of Jonah is merely cited. This may be 
the case where Jesus Christ (Mt 12*) illustrated 
his burial by the statement that it would continue 
only three days, like the sojourn of Jonah in the 
belly of the sea-monster. But the following saying 
(v.*), that the men of Nineveh would, on the day 
of judgment, put to shame the contemporaries of 
Jesus, is most naturally interpreted on the pre- 
supposition that the story of Jonah was a non- 
symbolical one. Still, the question remains whether 
this presupposition was merely that of the hearers 
of Jesus (see further, below, 6@4, p. 751»). The 
history of Jonah is, however, conceived as non- 
symbolical when into the mouth of Tobit * are put 
the words, rérevopat dca é\ddqnoev lwvas 6 rpopyrns 
mept Nwevy (To 144), and rdvrws éoras & éXddyoev 6 
mpopj7ns “Iwvas (v.8). Philo, too, regarded the 
story of Jonah as non-symbolical, for he took 
pains to explain the marvel of the fish (Orat. de 
Jona, § 16, 21). The same interpretation is fol- 
lowed in 3 Mac 68 (cf. Konig, Hinleit. p. 483) and 
in Jos. Ant. Ix. x. 2. According to the latter, 
*Iwvas els Tapody érdec ris Kidixlas (1), and he repro- 
duces the whole contents of the Book of Jonah, 
with the exception of the displeasure of Jonah at 
the sparing of Nineveh. So also in the Mishna, 
Ta'antt ii. 1,+ Bab. Ta‘anit 15a, Nedarim 38a, 
where 773” j#) (Jon 15) is incorrectly understood as 
if Jonah had paid the price of the whole ship 
(aa nx2D bv), and had thus, in contrast to Amos, 
been a wealthy man. (For other passages see 
B. Wolf, op. cit. p. 6). Jewish tradition, how- 
ever, contains also the information that the history 
contained in the Book of Jonah was enacted in the 
reign of Osnappar (Ezr 4! [Assurbanipal ? ]), and, 
seeing that the date of Jeroboam Ul. and that of 
Osnappar were different, the rabbinical tradition 
spoke of two Jonahs, of whom the first was of the 
tribe of Zebulun and the second of the tribe of 
Asher (see, further, Fiirst, Der Kanon d. AT nach 

* This book was written before the renovation of Herod’s 
temple (Kénig, Hinleitung, p. 478). , 
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d. Ueberlief. in Talm. und Midrasch, p. 33f.). 
Again, in Numeri Rabbah, sect. 18, the Book of 
Jonah is called ‘a book by itself and counted 
separately.’ This, however, was simply ‘ because 
it is exclusively occupied with the heathen, and 
Israel is not mentioned in it. But that its 
canonicity was doubted in earlier times there 
is no evidence’ (Wildeboer-Bacon, Origin of Canon 
of OT, 1895, 70-72). The non-symbolical or externo- 
historical interpretation of the story of Jonah is 
the predominating one also among the Christians 
of the earlier centuries (cf., inter alios, Justin 
Martyr, Dialog. c. Tryph. cap. 107). 

(c) But gradually questions were everywhere 
raised about the authenticity of the ancient tra- 
dition, and in connexion with this began also the 
examination of the externo-historical interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Jonah. The natural clearness 
of Luther’s ney of thinking is seen in his judg- 
ment upon at least the prayer of Jon 2°” ‘He 
was not so comfortably placed as to be able to 
indite so fine a poem.’ Continued examination 
of the book did not lead all critics (see above, 
46) toa a interpretation of the story. 
Some reached, by means of almost Iudicrous * 
attempts, the third of the leading explanations 
of the Book of Jonah. This attributes a legendary 
character to the story, and may therefore itself be 
called, for shortness, the legendary interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah. Its chief representatives 
are the following. 

Already (in his Hinleit.4 iv. § 576) Eichhorn 
discovered in the book the presentation of a 
‘folk-tale.’ He pointed to the fact that in 2", 
as compared with ch. 1, the narrative is ‘quite 
interrupted, short, incomplete, and unsatisfying.’ 
Hence he held that ‘under such circumstances it 
is no arbitrary hypothesis to assume merely that 
Jonah, mounted upon the sea-monster, was driven 
ashore by the storm, and to regard the three days’ 
sojourn in the fish’s belly as a popular clothing of 
this.’ ‘If the story of Jonah’s escape upon the 
sea-monster . . . was handed on from mouth to 
mouth ... for several centuries, how readily 
might it assume its present form! This is also 
in harmony with the spirit of the ancient world, 
as we may gather from the similar clothing given 
to similar occurrences in Greek history, e.g. to the 
history of Hercules’ (see the Greek quotations in 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, ii. 5, 12). The legendary 
interpretation is accepted, further, by Rosen- 
miiller (Scholia in Vet. Test., ad Jonam); Knobel 
(Der Prophetismus d. Heb. ii. 370ff.); de Wette 
(Hinleit. § 291) ; Winer (EE sv. ‘Jona’); Vatke 
(Einleit., 1886, § 217, ‘a legend’); Nowack (Klein. 
Proph., 1897, p. 175, ‘we have before us a pro- 
phetic legend’). Essentially similar is the judg- 
ment of von Orelli (1896, p. 93f.), who says, for 
instance, ‘The marvel of the fish was certainly 
received from tradition,’ but ‘the story in its 
present form was written at the close of the 
Chaldean or the opening of the Persian period.’ 
But if the book simply contained a ‘ Propheten- 
legende,’ this would in the tradition have in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously taken its rise, 
and then the evident didactic tendency of the 
book would not be adequately explained. Hence 
Nowack asserts that ‘the author used freedom 
in moulding the traditional material as suited 
his aim.’ But in that case the contents of the 

*Not Abravanel (cf. Wolf, op. cit. p. 6, note 4, against 
Havernick, Hinleit. ii. 2, p. 327), but H. Ad. Grimm (Der 
Proph. Jona aufs neue tibersetzt, etc.), supposed that Jonah 
dreamed that he was swallowed by a great fish. Clericus, 
again, threw out the suggestion (Bzbliot. anc. et mod., tome 
xx. 2, p. 459) that Jonah ‘was picked up by a ship whose 
figurehead was a whale’; while Anton (in Paulus’ Neues 
Repertorium, Bd. iii. p. 36 ff.) supposed that Jonah clung tc 
the belly of the fish. See, for more fancies of the same kind, 
Eichhorn, Finleit.4 Bd. iv. § 575. 
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book might be called simply ‘the free use of an 
ancient prophetic legend’ (Kautzsch, Abriss d. 
Gesch. d. alttest. Schriftthwms, 1897, p. 120). It 
is more likely, however, that the book has no 
ancient history for basis. . 

Many upholders of this /egendary interpretation, 
in dealing with particular features of the Book of 
Jonah, have appealed to legends and myths of 
antiquity. In ite first place, they have reminded 
us that it was in the neighbourhood of Joppa that 
Andromeda, too, was reduced to straits by a sea- 
monster (Jos. BJ Il. ix. 3, 0a r&v ’Avdpouddas 
Seouav ere Secxvipevor Tira micTobvTaL Thy apxaLornTa 
rod wtOov; cf. on Andromeda also W. R. Smith, 
RS 159, and Duhm, Kurzer Hdcom., 1897, on 
Job 7!). But this tale agrees with the story of 
Jonah in the single point of the locality, Joppa (15, 
’Iér7n), and the latter was the natural one to fix 
upon in the case of a man fleeing from Palestine to 
the Mediterranean. Still less can the ‘legend’ of 
Jonah be derived from the story of the Trojan 

rincess Hesione, who was delivered by Hercules 
rom a sea-monster (JJ. xx. 145ff., xxi. 441 ff.). 
For the features of this tale, which in some 
measure resemble the history of Jonah, were all 
produced at a much later date, and hence it is far 
easier to see here a modification of the story of 
Jonah than to suppose that the author of the latter 
borrowed from that foreign tale (cf. Hitzig’s third 
‘Vorbemerkung’ to his Commentar tuber Jona). 
Finally, F. C. Baur, above all, has connected (Ilgen’s 
Zeitschrift, 1837, p. 102 ff.) the story of Jonah with 
the Babylono-Assyrian myth of Oannes. On this 
see further, below, p. 751, note *. 

(ad) But even the externo-historical interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah has found defenders down to 
the most recent times. Of these we may mention 
first, Frz. Kaulen, representing the traditionalist 
Roman Catholic Church (inlet. in d. heal. Schrift, 
1892, § 414), then C. F. Keil (Hinlezt., 1873, § 89), 
and J. Kennedy (On the Book of Jonah, 1895). 
This standpoint may perhaps be best characterized 
in some such way as the following :— 

(a) Features which point tothe didactic charac- 
ter of the story of Jonah are not sufficiently taken 
into account even by the most recent representatives 
of the externo-historical interpretation. To begin 
with, the circumstance is significant that the book 
closes with the presentation of a general truth 
(against B. Wolf, op. cit. p. 28). Cf., further, 
what has been said above (p. 746%) on the inter- 
polation of the prayer (Jon 2*1°), Again, the 
repentance of the city of Nineveh is depicted with 
such grotesque features that the intention of the 
writer to indicate the didactic tendency of the 
narrative appears sufficiently clear. For, not to 
speak of the king sitting in ashes (3°), the very 
beasts are also mentioned as partaking in the fast 
and the mourning (3”"). This command that ‘ the 
cattle, the oxen, and the sheep should eat nothing 
and should drink no water,’ and that ‘man and 
beast’ (see above, p. 745°) should put on sackcloth, 
is not to be co-ordinated with the custom whereby 
at the death of Masistios the Persians cut off their 
own hair and that of the horses and beasts of 
burden (Herodot. ix. 24; Plutarch, Aristides, cap. 
14, ekeipay éml 7G Maotorly kal tarmous Kal iudvous), 
or the custom mentioned by Chrysostom of har- 
nessing horses with black trappings to a hearse. 
Further, Kleinert (ad loc.) refers to the mourning 
which, according to the myth (cf. Virgil, Eelog. 
v. 19ff.), was held over the death of Daphnis. 
But by his reference Kleinert himself unconsciously 
concedes that the representation in Jon 37 can be 
compared only with an wnreal occurrence. More- 
over, the complaint of Jonah about the gourd 
(48) is put into such hyperbolical language (‘for 
me death is better than life’), that one is compelled 


to assume that the writer did not mean the com- 
plaint to be understood as a serious one. Again, 
the narrator puts in the mouth of the prophet the 
statement that he does ‘right’ (297) to be angry 
over the loss of the gourd, ‘even unto death.’ But 
is this not to depict him as an ill-natured child 
who sulks over the loss of a toy? Certainly, it is 
not without ground that Ant. Baumgarten, in 
his L’humour dans Vancien Testament (1896, p. 
271), has adduced ‘Jonah, angry even unto death 
at having seen the gourd perish,’ as fit to be 
included in the category he is dealing with. 

(8) Elements in the story, which upon the sym- 
bolical interpretation explain themselves, are 
wrongly weakened by the adherents of the externo- 
historical interpretation. For instance, the ex- 
pression ‘three days and three nights’ (Jon 2) 
indicates by its twofold mention of the number 
‘three’ that the writer has in view a small 
‘numerus rotundus’ (cf. Ex 20°, 2K 11%, Ezk 5, 
Zec 13% ete.; specially ‘three days,’ Gn 401-2 421", 
Ex 102 194, Jos 12 21-22, 9S 94% 1K 12°, 2K 20%, 
Hos 67, Jon 21, Est 4%, Mt 162; ‘three months’ 
or ‘years,’ Ex 2?, Lv 19”, Is 1614 20°, Dn 15 etc. ; 
cf. Packerath, Bib. Chronol., 1865, 11 ff., also Rud. 
Hirzel, ‘ Rundzahlen’ in Abhand. d. stchs. Gessell. 
d. Wissensch., Leipzig, 1885). The author would 
not have specified in detail ‘three days and three 
nights,’ if he had meant merely one day along 
with part of the preceding and the following day. 
Hence his meaning cannot have been ‘a period of 
37 hours’ (Kaulen, Zinleit. § 414). Such an in- 
terpretation of the text (Jon 2!) can by no means 
be built upon 1S 30%, Est 41° 5! (against Kleinert 
and v. Orelli, ad loc.), which is opposed also by 
the expression ‘seven days and seven nights’ 
of Job 2%. The representatives of the externo- 
historical interpretation appeal, further, to nar- 
ratives according to which the gigantic shark 
carcharias has been known to swallow a man or 
even a horse whole—nay, to have vomited up a 
tunny fish and the body of a sailor undecomposed 
(Kaulen, Hinlett. § 414). In an occurrence of this 
kind, which is most correctly related by Eichhorn 
(Einleit.* iv. 340 f.), a ‘“ Seehund,” after taking a 
sailor in its jaws, immediately of its own accord 
threw him out again, and he was picked up alive 
and only slightly injured.’ Here we miss the 
‘three days and three nights.’ Or we read in the 
Neue Luth. Kirchenzeitung (1895, p. 303f.), that 
the whale-hunter, James Bartley, was in February 
1891 swallowed by a whale, and that on the follow- 
ing day, when the animal was killed,. he was taken 
alive out of its stomach. ‘He lay in a swoon in 
the belly of the whale. The sailors had much 
difficulty in restoring him to consciousness. It 
was not till after three months’ nursing that 
James Bartley recovered his reason.’ But, grant- 
ing the truth of this story, the Jonah of the OT 
was longer in the belly of the fish than James 
Bartley, and, so far from there being any word of 
illness or subsequent nursing, he is said even in 
the fish’s belly to have indited a song of thanks- 
giving. This point is overlooked also by B. 
Wolf, op. cit.Here also, finally, comes in the 
following ‘point. The text (Jon 4") says that the 
gourd ‘tanquam filius noctis factus est et tanquam 
(cf. Konig, Syntax, § 332k) filius noctis (alterius) 
periit (so also Pesh.). The words a7 ay bya neces- 
sarily imply that the gourd was the product of a 
single night (Targ. sya pag sda; LXX 4 bard vixra 
éyev}n). But Kaulen (Hinleit. § 414) denies this 
sense to the text. He says, ‘The plant simply 
grew out of the earth overnight, and must other- 
wise have followed the ordinary course of develop- 
ment.’ But in that case the kikayén would not 
have a full claim to the title ‘filius noctis.’ Further, 
the verb 77, as the opposite of 12%, must have the 
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sense of ‘factus est.’ Again, the meaning of v.¢ is 
that the kikayén straightway in the early morning 
furnished a shade for Jonah; and in any case, 
according to y.’, its existence was only for a single 
day. For at dawn of the following day (nqnp) it 
was smitten to death, and, when the sun rose, 
Jonah was without his shade. 

(y) But even the legendary interpretation of the 
Book of Jonah has not been refuted by the repre- 
sentatives of the externo-historical interpretation, 
for they have been unable to explain away the 
traces of the late date at which the story of Jonah 
was committed to writing. Can they give an 
adequate explanation, ¢.g., of why the name of 
the Assyrian king is not mentioned, or why he is 
entitled ‘king of Nineveh’? Can they prove that 
Jonah himself could have penned the statement, 
‘Now Nineveh was,’ etc., or the specification of the 
extent of Nimeveh (3%)? On the last-mentioned 
point Kaulen (Hinleit, § 414) says, ‘The greatness 
of the city is stated as of three days’ journey, 
either as meaning that a length of three days’ 
journey is attributed to it, or that three days are 
considered necessary to visit it thoroughly (!). 
Both meanings are perfectly correct, according as 
the application of the name ‘“‘ Nineveh” is taken.’ 
But the expression used in 3° can, according to 
v.4, refer only to the diameter of the city (see above, 
p. 748%). But the diameter even of the fourfold 
city (Gn 10") was not equal to a three days’ 
journey. ‘The length of the road from Kouyunjik 
to Nimroud is only some 20 English miles. Hence 
the prophet after one day’s journey would have 
been exactly at the other end of ie city’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘Ninive’ in PRE? x. 598).—Instead 
of taking into account these indications in the 
text, B. Wolf (op. cit.) lays emphasis upon the 
fact that, according to the Arab.-Syr. History of 
the Prophet Jonah, God announced pardon to the 
Ninevites by dispersing a darkness which hung 
over the city. Wolf (p. 32) at once infers that this 
must refer to the eclipse of the sun, which, accord- 
ing to the Assyrian Eponym list, took place in the 
year B.C. 763. But that later note about the 
dispelling of a darkness was an addition that lay 
ready to hand, whereby a visible token might be 
given of the appeasing of the Divine wrath. In 
any case, there is nothing about this in the biblical 
Book of Jonah. Hence it is an arbitrary assertion 
of Wolf (p. 31) that ‘in the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood the record of the eclipse was combined 
with the story of Jonah.’ The author of the 
Arab.-Syr. History of Jonah did not mean dark- 
ness caused by an eclipse of the sun. Wolf might 
have recognized this from the fact that Ephraem 
Syrus says (op. cit. p. 38) that ‘the darkness over- 
hung Nineveh during the whole period of peni- 
tential mourning.’——In 2 K 87, which is cited 
by B. Wolf (op. cit. p. 13), it is recorded that 
Elisha was in Damascus. But it is not said 
that he went there as a missionary, and, besides, 
2 K 87 furnishes no positive basis for the reality 
of the details of the Book of Jonah.t Hommel 
(AHT p. 145) says, ‘One sees from names 
like ‘“‘ Father is Ai (or Ja)” that the Israelitish 
tradition that Jonah preached Jahweh to the 
Ninevites is not so absurd as according to our 
modern critics it appears.’ But, instead of abusing 
the critics, it would have been well if he had read 
the text accurately. The Book of Jonah says not 
a word about Jonah’s preaching ‘Jahweh’ to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. Rather is the name 
‘Jahweh’ avoided, and it is said, ‘They believed 
God’ (n°nbx, 3°, so also 8 %- 10a), 

(6) The NT passages involved have also fre- 
quently an incorrect meaning and an unnecessary 
scope attributed to them by the upholders of the 
externo-historical interpretation. first, it may be 


assumed that Jesus, in regard to the literary 
history of the OT, attached Himself to the notions 
of His contemporaries. There are certain proofs 
that He did so in regard to other notions that pre- 
vailed then. Not only did He speak of the rising 
of the sun (Mt 13°, Mk 16°, cf. Ja 1"), not only 
did He call the grain of mustard seed the smallest 
of all seeds (Mt 13%! || Mk 41, Lk 13”), because this 
was then the popular opinion (Lightfoot, Hore ad 
Mt 13%), but in other matters too He had regard to 
the inferior knowledge or positive ignorance of 
His contemporaries. In particular, He paid the 
temple tax, wa uh oKxavdaNlfwpuev airo’s (Mt 172"). 
That is to say, although as vids ToS Bacthéws (v.**) 
He was free from the obligation, He paid the tax 
because the priests would not have recognized the 
right reason of His refusal to pay, and He would 
thus have given them an occasion of stumbling. 
For this reason He preferred to make a concession 
to their opinions. Now, as Christ, in astronomical, 
botanical, and other matters, placed Himself on 
the level of His contemporaries, so might He do in 
regard to the literary conceptions of His age. For 
the fulfilment of His religious mission, He required 
to oppose only such opinions as directly concerned 
the notion of the true kingdom of God—perdvo.a, 
mtoris, and dixaroctvn Tod Oeod. Secondly, it is the 
great evceBelas pwvorjpiov (1 Ti 31%) of the Person of 
Christ that He was as much true man as true God. 
He advanced in wisdom (Lk 2%: 5), He learned 
(€uabev, He 58), He did not know the date of His 
mapovola (Mt 24%, Mk 13%); cf. Ph 27. These 
data of the NT must be taken into account, even 
by a believing Christian. But J. Kennedy (op. cit. 
p. 57£.) mentions none of these actual testimonies 
of the NT.—Thirdly, we have to observe that 
the Evangelists differ in their report of what Jesus 
said about the Book of Jonah. In Mt 12%9-41 
it is recorded that the Nuvevirar uerevinoay eis TO 
Kypvypa “Iwvé. It is not said in Mt that Jonah 
was a onuetov for the Ninevites, a statement which 
oceurs only in Lk 11%, éyévero Iwvas rots Nweviras 
onuetov. Matthew’s account, however, must be the 
original one, for Luke also adds afterwards (v.®”) 
that the Ninevites repented in consequence of the 
preaching of Jonah. Matthew’s report, further, 
corresponds exactly to the narrative in the Book of 
Jonah, in which all that is said is that Jonah was 
to preach (my xqp, 1 31), and that by his cry, ‘Yet 
forty days,’ etc. (3), he awakened the faith of the 
Ninevites. But in the Book of Jonah there is not 
a word to the effect that Jonah exercised any 
influence upon the inhabitants of Nineveh by the 
strangeness of his garb or the wonderful experi- 
ences he had passed through. All this, again, is 
silently passed over by J. Kennedy (pp. 27, 50f.), 
and yet he assumes as beyond question that Jonah 
did not come to Nineveh as ‘an unknown stranger,’ 
but that ‘his entombment in the body of a great 
fish, and his deliverance from that prison, was 
known to the people.’ If that was so, the narrator 
of the history of Jonah has omitted a most essential 
point.*. This is not the only instance in which 

* The same judgment must be passed on the learned essay of 
H. Clay Trumbull, Jonah in Nineveh (Philadelphia, 1892). He 
starts rightly with the question, ‘Where in the OT or the NT 
except in the Book of Jonah is there such a seemingly un- 
necessary miracle as the saving of a man’s life by having him 
swallowed in a fish, instead, say, of having the vessel that 
carried him driven back by contrary winds to the place of its 
starting?’ (p. 6). But ‘it is well to ask if there is anything in 
the modern disclosures of Assyrian life and history that would 
seem to render the miraculous element in the story of Jonah 
more reasonable and the marvellous effect of his preaching at- 
Nineveh more explicable and natural’ (p. 7). Trumbull reminds 
us that ‘prominent among the divinities of ancient Assyria was 
Dagan, a creature part man part fish’ (p. 7), and ‘according to 
Berosus, the very beginning of civilization in Chaldwa was under 
the direction of a personage, part man and part fish, who came 
up out of the sea’ (p. 9). Trumbull now suggests that Jonah 


appeared to the Ninevites as one of the ‘Avatars or incarna- 
tions’ of Dagan (p. 10). But this is ab initio improbable, for 
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J. Kennedy makes alterations on the contents of 
the Book of Jonah. According to the latter, God 
said to Jonah, ‘Preach the preaching that I bid 
thee’ (3!"), and this preaching was, ‘ Yet forty days 
and Nineveh is overthrown’ (v.*”). But Kennedy 
says, ‘The preaching of Jonah was not a mere 
wild monotone, “Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” He could find a fresh text 
in every street and thoroughfare.’ ; 

7. The idea of the book.—Whatever view one 
takes of the formal character and origin of the 
book, the ideas embodied in it are the same. 

(a) The main idea is the following. Israel has 
been intrusted by God with the mission to call 
the goyim also to moral amendment, and is not to 
look askance or be jealous if the goyim manifest 
repentance and if God takes back the threatenings 
which He had pronounced against them. With 
this principal idea the book opens, whether one 
regards ‘Jonah the son of Amittai’ as the repre- 
sentative of his nation or as an individual, and the 
same idea is reflected also in the whole course of 
the narrative and in the closing words of the book. 
The story of Jonah thus gives expression to those 
lofty thoughts which are uttered also in Is 40-66. 
For the ‘Servant of J”’ (Is 42!) must be the same 
who in 418 is expressly called ‘12y Syqw, and of 
this Servant of J” it is said, ‘I have made him for 
a light of the goytm’ (42% % 491-6 etc., cf. also Zec 
83, Sir 24° éxfave aira [the contents of the véuos] 
éws els waxpdv, see above, p. 747°). The Book of 
Jonah was meant, then, to proclaim the universality 
of the Divine plan of salvation, and to serve as a 
protest against the particularist tendencies which 
now and then led many members of the people of 
Israel to strive to narrow the boundaries of the 
Divine kingdom of grace. The book is thus a 
brilliant example of the diametrical opposite of 
the spirit which condemned the foreign wives 
(Mal 24, Ezr 9! 10!#-, Neh 137, cf, Est 913), and 
exhibits a lovely dawn preparing the way for the 
clear day of the gospel (Jn 3!*, Gal 3 etc.).— 
Similar to the above is the idea that has before 
now been extracted by many from the Book of 
Jonah. Even Ephraem Syrus discovered the 
primary purpose of the book to be to bring back 
the Ninevites to God (cf. B. Wolf, p. 36). Eichhorn 
(Hinleit. iv. 351) expressed the opinion that ‘the 
book is a proof that God has shown his concern 
also for the heathen by sending them direct 
messengers.’ Essentially the same is the view of 
Alb. Rebattu (1875, p. 6), ‘Docet, Deum non solum 
Judeis sed omnibus gentibus, dummodo gratia 
divina dignz sint, benevolentiam suam prebere’ ; 
of Bleek (1878, § 229); of Reuss (Geschichte, 1890, 
§ 408); of Renan (Hist. iii. 512, ‘universalist 
school’); of Kaulen (Hinleit., 1892, § 412); of v. 
Orelli (1896) ; of Strack (1898). With perfect cor- 
rectness also G. A. Smith (ii. 501) remarks, ‘The 
purpose is to illustrate the mission of prophecy to 
the Gentiles, God’s care for them, eel their sus- 
ceptibility to His word.’ 


Jonah came to Nineveh not as ‘a personage part man and part 
fish.’ But the main point is the following :—If God had saved 
Jonah by means of a fish, in order that the inhabitants of 
Nineveh might take him for an incarnation of the Dagan, then 
God would have strengthened the Ninevites in their faith in the 
fish-god Dagan. This would have been an unjustifiable ‘con- 
cession’ (p. 16). Nor is it the case that God caused the star 
(Mt 22) to shine forth on account of the Magi. Besides, Trum- 
bull’s attempt (p. 14, note 1) to connect Jonah and Oannes is 
scarcely possible. In the event of such a connexion, we should 
rather have expected the form “Iwya to be retained. Why 
should the change have been made from Jonah to yini 
(Johanan, "Iw«véy)? On the contrary, a more probable deriva- 
tion of the name Oannes is thaf Seee by Lenormant 
(Oannes=La-han) or by Tiele (=Ha-vannu). Finally, in his 
account of the place-name Nebi Yunas (p. 17), Trumbull appears 
to have turned his attention too little to the Jewish diaspora 
and the Syrian Christians (see, on Nahum and Habakkuk, 
Konig, Hinleitung, pp. 333, 352). 
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(6) Others have asserted that the theme of the 
book is a magnifying of the compassion of God. 
Already we hear Philo say (Orat. de Jona, § 2), 
‘Sicut in arte medicine peritissimi salvare egrotos 
promittentes, igne et aqua regunt eriguntque, 
similiter sapientissimus ille, solus salvator, deper- 
ditionem indicens ac ruinam, misericordiam con- 
struit salutis.’ Cf. also § 53, ‘Sicut pristina vita 
duram merebat predicationem, similiter pceni- 
tentia eorum ex adverso benignitatem.’ Upon 
this view, the Book of Jonah would be an illustra- 
tion of Jer 187°, where the conditional character 
of predictions is explained. This was the view 
accepted also by the Midrash Yalkut on Jonah, 
which closed with the words, 708) 125 Sy 553 ayy nmxa 
mmbom oon ‘pox ‘a5 ana7 pvpnan mips yyy ana, 
i.e. ‘At that moment Jonah fell upon his face, 
and spoke [to God], Guide thy world by the norm 
of mercy, as it is written,’ etc. [Dn 9°]. The 
Yalkut was followed by the above-named Arab.- 
Syr. History of the Prophet Jonah (Wolf, p. 27). 
Also D. Kimchi in his Commentary reckons it as 
a third aim of the book, ya Sy Smn qrany dxaw 3055 
oan onva yaw $a. ond Smo yaw oy arKD anwn, 7.2. 
‘to teach that God should be praised for sparing 
the penitents to whatever nation those belong, and 
more especially, if they are many in number.’ 
Essentially the same is the thought of the book, 
as given by Keil (Zinleit.§ 89). Hitzig (Comment. 
Vorbemerkungen, No. 4) laid special emphasis on 
the point that the book was intended to vindicate 
God in the matter of unfulfilled predictions. In like 
manner, Kautzsch (Abriss, 1897, p. 120) thinks that 
the narrative desired to give an ilustration of the 
Divine question (Ezk 18% 33"), ‘Have I pleasure in 
the death of the sinner?’ So also Nowack (Hand- 
komm., 1897, p. 174). The authors just named 
thus fail to see that in the Book of Jonah what is 
pee ee devicted is the universality of the 

ivine plan of salvation, and the duty of Israel to 
be the missionary to the goyim. 

(c) It is not at all certain that, in addition to the 
ees idea, the author of the Book of Jonah 
desired to impress other sentiments on his readers. 
But Ephraem Syrus (see above, 7 @) found a second 
aim of the book in this, that it gave to the Israel- 
ites an example of the penitent disposition of other 
nations. This, in fact, was the primary tendency 
of the book, according to D. Kimchi (1019 nad vans 
yn) 2) ADwn? snp mA Dw OYNY D2 DY AY Seowd 
bs awyy San xbaa yond, i.e. ‘The book was in- 
tended to serve for instruction to Israel, showing 
as it did how a foreign nation, not belonging to 
Israel, was ready for conversion, and how at the 
very first reprimand of the prophet it turned com- 
pletely from its wickedness, whereas Israel, al- 
though reprimanded early and late by the pro- 

hets, did not turn from its evil ways’). Kimchi 

urther attributed to the book the purpose ‘to 
make known the great miracle which God wrought 
upon the prophet.’ According to Eichhorn (inleit. 
iv. 351), the story was intended also to teach that 
‘Jahweh rules in all places and over all elements.’ 
Riehm (Hindeit. ii. 166) says, ‘The author wishes 
to teach that no prophet can evade the Divine 
commission.’ He is followed by Volck (art. ‘Jona’ 
in Pla? vii. 85). Again, Vatke (Hinleit., 1886, 
p. 688) found pre-eminent in the book the thought 
also that ‘the honour of the prophet is not im- 
pugned if a threatening is not fulfilled, nor inspira- 
tion called in oe although many predictions 
are not realized.’ Kaulen (Hinleit. § 412) goes the 
length of maintaining that Jon 1” already teaches 
what was afterwards expressed by the high priest 
Caiaphas (Jn 11°), cuupéper iva els dvOpwmos drobdvy 
Umép Tod Naod, Finally, M. Vernes (Précis a’ histoire 
Juwe, 1889, p. 810) contents himself with the words, 
‘Jonah is a moral tale rather than a prophecy.’ 
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iv. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE NAME JONAH. 
—The name ‘Iwvas is found in OT Apocrypha not 
only in To 148 and 3 Mac 68 (see above, p. 7497), 
but also in 1 Es 9! (B) 2 (see JonAS, Nos.1. 2). In 
NT it occurs in Mt 12°41 164, Lk 112% 32; Bapiwva in 
Mt 16", Iwva in Jn 1“ 2115, but in these last two 
passages the reading "Iwdv(v)ov has strong evidence 
initsfavour. See JOHN (FATHER OF SIMON PETER). 


LitERATURE. —(A) TEXTUAL CRITICISM.—The Targum on 
Jonah, with supralinear punctuation, may be found in Merx’ 
Chrestomathia Targumica, 1897, pp. 132-139; Karl Vollers, 
Das Dodekapropheton der Alexandriner, 1880, and in ZAT'W iii. 
219 ff., iv. 1ff.; J. Z. Schuurmanns Stekhoven, De Alexandrijn- 
sche vertaling van het Dodekapropheton, Leiden, 1887; M. 
Sebok, Die Syr. Uebersetzung d. Zwilf kl. Proph., 1887; W. 
Wright, Jonah in Chald., Syr., Aith., and Arab., 1857; F. 
Perles, Analekten z. Textkritik d. AT, 1895, p. 12. 

(B) LITERARY CRITICISM.—W. Bohme, ‘Die Compos. d. 
Buches Jona’ in ZATW, 1887, pp. 224 ff.; the Hinleitungen in 
d. AT of Hichhorn 1825f., Augusti 1827, Havernick 1844, de 
Wette-Schrader 1868, Keil 1873, Bleek-Wellhausen 1878, Vatke 
1886, Riehm 1889, Reuss 1890, Kaulen 1892, Kuenen 1892, Ed. 
Konig 1893, Cornill 1896, Driver 1897, Strack 1898 ; Hamburger, 
RE; Riehm, HWB (art. ‘Jona’ by Gustav Baur); PRE? vii.; 
L. Herzfeld, Gesch. Isr. i. 278; M. Vernes, Précis d’ histoire 
juive, 1881, p. 810; Renan, Hist. du peuple d’ Israél, iii. 511 fi.; 
(Kohler, Kittel, Seinecke do not mention the Book of Jonah in 
their ‘Geschichten Israels’]. 

(C) COMMENTARIES. — Besides the ancient versions, the 
Rabbinical and Church expositions, cf. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in 
Vet. Test. vol. x.; Frz. Kaulen, Liber Jone prophete expositus, 
1862 ; M. Kalisch, Bible Studies, pt. ii. ‘The Book of Jonah,’ 
1878; Keil-Delitzsch’s Bib. Comm. z. AT, ‘Die 12 kleinen 
Propheten2’ ; Hitzig-Steiner, Kgf. eweg. Hdbch. z. d. kl. Proph.4; 
Pusey, Minor Prophets, 1886; H. Martin, The Prophet Jonah, 
1891; v. Orelli in Strack-Zockler’s Kgf. Com. 1896; Nowack, 
Handkom. z. d.12 kl. Provh. 1897; G. A. Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve Prophets (in the ‘ Expositor’s Bible’), vol. ii., 1898. 

(D) MoNOGRAPHS especially upon the purpose of the Book of 
Jonah.—J. Friedrichsen, Kritische Uebersicht wiber die ver- 
schiedenen Ansichten viber Jona, Leipzig, 1841; H. H. Kemink, 
‘Overzicht van de geschiedenis der exegese van Jonas pro- 
phetie’ in Jahrb. voor wetenschaft. Theol. ii. 269ff.; Jager, 
*Ueber den sittlich-religidsen Zweck des Buches Jona,’ in 
Zeitsch. f. Theol., 1840, pp. 35 ff.; Riehm in SK, 1862, pp. 413 ff.; 
Alb. Rebattu, De libri Jone sententia theologica, Jena, 1875 ; 
A. E. O’Connor, Etude sur le livre de Jonas, Geneva, 1883; 
Trumbull, Jonah in Nineveh, Philadelphia, 1892; John Ken- 
nedy, On the Book of Jonah, London, 1895 ; Benedict Wolf, Die 
Gesch. d. Proph. Jona, nach einer Karschunischen [Arabico- 
Syrischen] Handschrift, herausgegeben u. erléutert, Berlin, 1897. 
This writing was discovered at the end of the 13th cent. in the 
library of ‘Ebedjesu (Assemani, Bibliot. Orient. m1. i. p. 285 ; 
Wolf, p. 39). Ep. KONIG. 


JONAM (Iwvdéu WH, Iwvdy TR, AV Jonan).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3°, 


JONAS.—1. (B ’Iwvas, A ’Iwavdy, AV Joanan), 
1 Es 9! the son of Eliasib (B NaceBos), to whose 
chamber (macro¢épiov) Esdras betook himself to 
mourn over the foreign marriages contracted b 
the people. In Ezr 10% called JEHOHANAN; ct. 
Neh 12% JOHANAN. 2. (A ‘Iwvas, B "Iwavds) 1 Es 
93, The name corresponds to ELIEZER in the 
parallel list of Ezr 10%. A link between the two 
forms is given by the Vulg. Elionas; ‘15x was 

erhaps read for y°>x, as was done in 1 Es 9” 
(cf. Ezr 10*), the former name occurring in the 
previous verse of Ezr. Elionas was then corrupted 
to Jonas. 3. (Jonas) 2 Es 1°. The prophet Jonah. 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

JONATHAN (jniim, jm ‘J” hath given’; comp. 
Theodore) is a proper name met with from the time 
of the Judges downwards. 

4. A Levite mentioned in a supplement to the 
Book of Judges (chs. 17. 18),* an adventurer through 
whom the idolatrous worship in Dan was estab- 
lished, and from whom the Danite priesthood was 
descended. The narrative in which he figures 
has a threefold interest, inasmuch as it throws 
light on the gradual conquest of Canaan, illustrates 
the low state of religion in the post-Mosaic age, 


* The great value and antiquity of the substance of these two 
chapters is generally admitted by critics. Budde’s attempt to 
disentangle two independent narratives, of which the chief is 
J, is approved by Cornill, disapproved by Wellh. and Kuenen, 
and questioned by Driver (LOT p. 168). 
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and involves the sanctuary of Dan in discredit by 
tracing its institution to fraud, violence, and per- 
sonal ambition. 

This degenerate priest is described as the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh (18°). The Heb. 
text, however, indicates that the m in Manasseh is 
an interpolation (4y3), and that the ancestor’s name, 
as remembered in the Jewish tradition, should be 
read Moses. From Bethlehem of Judah the youth 
went forth to push his way in the world (17"), and 
first hired himself as house priest to Micah the 
Ephraimite for a wage of ten pieces of silver with 
food and raiment (v.!°)—and this though Micah’s 
household cult had the double taint that he made 
use in worship of a graven and a molten image (v.*), 
and that these images had been procured from 
stolen money (v.?). (Ewald, withsupport from LXX, 
thinks the money was originally got by trading). 
While living with Micah he was accosted by five 
Danite spies, who had been sent out by their 
straitened tribe to explore the northern states ; and 
after consulting the oracle he promised the blessing 
of God upon their enterprise (18°), The spies 
discovered at Laish a large and rich land and a 
people secure (v.!°), and on hearing their report an 
armed band of 600 Danites marched northward to 
the easy conquest (v.4). Arrived at Mount Ephraim, 
they halted at Micah’s dwelling, and, while the 
troop held the priest in converse, the spies entered 
the ‘house of God’ and carried off the costly furni- 
ture of the idolatrous worship (v.!”). It was an 
easy matter to induce the priest to acquiesce in the 
robbery, and to accompany them on their expedi- 
tion. ‘Go with us,’ they said, ‘and be to us a 
father and a priest: is it better for thee to be 
priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
priest unto a tribe and family in Israel’? (v.?%). 
Micah pursued the predatory band, but his follow- 
ing was too weak to engage them (v.”*). The ex- 
pedition was successful; and the priestly line 
founded in Dan by J. continued ‘ until the captivity 
of the land’ (v.%°), The preservation of the story 
is doubtless due to the fact that it lent itself to 
the purposes of the prophets of the Assyr. period 
in their opposition to the cult practised in Dan 
and Bethel. 

2. The eldest son of Saul (1 S 14“°), who shared in 
the perils and enterprises of his father’s stormy 
reign, and was involved in hisruin. Thenarratives* 
in which he figures successively celebrate his martial 
exploits and his romantic friendship with David, 
and they portray a character which combines in a 
unique degree ihe heroism of the Hebrew patriot 
with the spirit of Christian virtue. 

As warrior-prince J. takes rank among the 
bravest captains of Israel’s iron age. Like Saul, 
he was fleet of foot, and of great physical strength 
(2S 1%), and, as became a Benjamite, a noted 
archer (v.**). In the familiar speech of the people, 
he may have been known for his grace and agility 
as the gazelle. (So Ewald, rendering v.", ‘the, 
gazelle is slain’). He comes upon the scene as} 
the hero of a campaign against the Philistines, | 
in which the bearing of Saul is little more than a 
foil to the bold initiative, the rapid movement, 
and the practical sense of hisson. The Philistines, 
it would seem, had been in effective occupation of 
the Israelitish territory, and the force collected by 
Saul had not yet made any considerable impres- 
sion, when a blow struck by J. (18 138°),+ to whom 


ee 


* Of the two main strata in the Books of Samuel distin- 
guished by modern critics (Budde, Driver, Cornill, etc.), the 
older contributes the account of J.’s military career (1 S 13. 14. 
312), while the later develops the theme of the friendship 
(1 8S 1814 191-7 2316-18), The distinctness of the two contribu- 
tions would be complete if Stade is right in assigning ch. 20 
(against Budde) to the later source. The Davidic elegy (2S 1) 
commemorates equally the prowess and friendship of Jonathan. 

t Probably the slaying of a tyrannical officer. The uncer- 
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Saul had intrusted a third of his following (1S 137), 
loudly sounded the note of rebellion. The Philis- 
tines answered the challenge by invading the 
highlands with an overwhelming force. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, did not respond to 
Saul’s expectation of a general rising; some fled 
beyond Jordan, some hid themselves in caves, 
some were pressed into the enemy’s service, and 
he was left to front the invasion with a band 
which had now dwindled from 3000 to 600 men 
(18 13%), The two armies came face to face at 
the passage of Michmash, and took up their posi- 
tions on opposite sides of a deep ravine *—the 
Philistines at Michmash on the north, Saul at 
Gibeah on the south side. Outnumbered though 
Saul was, his position at the top of the steep pass 
was ripretiable ; and the Philistines, after plant- 
ing an outpost on their edge of the ravine, set about 
harrying the surrounding district (1S 13%”). The 
dead-lock was ended by Jonathan. Accompanied 
by his armour-bearer (1 S 14°), he hailed the Philis- 
tine garrison, and, having satisfied himself that 
their reply was a sign that the Omnipotent God 
was on his side (v.”),+ he scaled the opposing rocky 
rampart and fell upon the astonished garrison. As 
the Philistines fled he struck down twenty men, and 
where they lay in a row it seemed like a furrow 
drawn in an acre of land (v."4, perhaps, originally, 
‘he went through them like aploughshare’ ; on other 
possible interpretations see art. FuRRow). The 
panic eo to the main camp, which, weakened as 
it was by the absence of the marauding bands, was 
unable to resist what seemed an attack in force. 
Seeing the enemy in confusion, and discovering in 
it the hand of J., Saul with his men also crossed the 
ravine, and soon the whole force of the Philistines 
was in headlong flight. That the Hebrews might 
reap the full fruits of the victory, Saul made pro- 
clamation that none should eat until the evening 
on pain of death (v.%). Ignorant of the prohibi- 
tion, J., as he passed in hot chase through a 
wooded district, refreshed himself by eating wild 
honey (v.27); and, on learning of his father’s vow, 
he warmly blamed the short-sighted order that 
had taken the vigour out of the pursuit (v.%). 
In the evening the oracle revealed that a penalty 
had been incurred (v.*’), and the divination of the 
lot brought the transgression home to J. (v.*). 
Saul declared his life forfeited, but the people 
intervened, and by a ransom (Ewald, by a, vicari- 
ous sacrifice) saved their hero (v.**). 

If the military exploits of J. chiefly impressed 
his contemporaries, it is his friendship with David 
which has most strongly appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the after-world. In truth, it gives an un- 
rivalled example of the essential notes of friendship 
—namely, warmth of affection, disinterestedness, 
helpfulness, confidence, and constancy. The love 


tainty arises from the ambiguity of 2°¥3, an ambiguity which 
may be reproduced in English by saying that he destroyed a 
post, t.e. either a garrison, or a pillar erected in token of the 
Philistine supremacy (Gn 1926), or an official of some kind. 
The last interpretation is supported by 1 K 419, 

*The situation may be made clearer by an extract from 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches?, i. 441f. ‘We left Jeba’ (Gibeah) 
for Mikhmas. The descent into the valley was longer and 
steeper than any of the preceding. The path led down ob- 
liquely, and we reached the bottom in half an hour.... In 
the valley (Wady es-Suweinit), just at the left of where we 
crossed, are two hills of a conical, or rather a spherical, form, 
having steep rocky sides with small Wadys running up behind 
each, so as almost to isolate them. These would seem to be 
the two rocks mentioned in connexion with J.’s adventure. . . , 
Crossing the valley obliquely, and ascending with difficulty 
a a minutes we came upon the slope on which Miikhmas 
stands.’ 

+ The sign agreed on was that he should attack only if the 
Philistines invited him to come up. This, it has been pointed 
out, was not arbitrary, as their refusing to come down indicated 
want of courage. There is some force in Stade’s objection to 
this feature, that to hail the garrison was to put them on their 
guard, and thus endanger the chance of success. 


of J. for David is represented as of sudden growth 
—its birthday the day when they first met after 
the slaying of Goliath (15 18'*). The intensity 
of his love is described in the language of the 
strongest of passions: he loved David as his own 
soul (v.1), passing the love of women (2 8 1”); and 
in the parting scene it finds expression in an out- 
burst of true Oriental vehemence: they kissed one 
another, and wept one with another until David 
exceeded (1S 20%). Of its spirit, disinterested- 
ness is the merest negative description: not onl 

had J. nothing personally to gain from David, 
but he was reminded by Saul that he had every- 
thing to lose (1 S 20%). The friendly services of J. 
were his first intercession with Saul on David’s 
behalf (1 S 19-7), and his later interposition, as it 
appeared at the risk of his own life, by which he 
discovered his father’s settled purpose, and con- 
veyed to David a warning to flee from the court 
(18 20). The mutual confidences are frank and 
full. And, to supply the crowning grace of con- 
stancy, there is recorded a last stolen interview 
in a wood in the wilderness of Ziph, where J., 
seeking out the friend from whom he had been so 
long parted by his father’s wrath, strengthened 
his hand in God (1S 23%%).* The relations of J. 
with Saul reveal essentially the same strong and 
affectionate character. Of their close association 
in all weighty business, and of their strong mutual 
affection, there are various direct and indirect 
testimonies (1 S 197 20°). Against this may be set 
Saul’s later suspicion that J.’s friendship with 
David was of the nature of a conspiracy (22°)—the 
design being to set him aside in favour, either of 
David, or, as is much more likely, of J. himself. 
But while it is quite credible that David, in view 
of the danger to the realm of a half-insane king, 
may have spoken of the desirability of the father 
giving way to the son (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, i. 242), it is not probable that such a design 
was matured, or even communicated to Jonathan. 

J. fell with Saul on Mount Gilboa in battle 
against the Philistines (1S 31*). At this time the 
fourth brother (1 Ch 9°) was 40 years old (2 S 2”), 
and on this basis of calculation J. may have been 
between 40 and 50 when he died. If 1S 131 fixes 
the date of the battle of Michmash, and if Saul 
reigned nearly 40 years thereafter(Ac13”), J. cannot 
have been less than 60 at death, z.e. 30 years older 
than David (2 8 54). These data are, however, pre- 
carious, and it is safer to follow the general impres- 
sion of the history, and regard him as a contempor- 
ary of David. is dishonoured corpse was rescued 
from Beth-shan by the men of Jabesh-Gilead(1S 314). 
He left a son 5 years old (see MEPHIBOSHETH). 

8. A nephew of David who slew a giant of Gath 
(2S 217), probably the same as the ‘uncle’ (?) 
spoken of as a wise scribe (1 Ch 2782). 4 A son of 
Abiathar the | pilates who as a courier rendered 
service to David during Absalom’s rebellion (28 15?” 
86 ]717- 20), and brought to Adonijah the report of 
Solomon’s accession (1 K 1%). 5. A scribe in 
whose house Jeremiah was imprisoned (Jer 3715: 2 
38"). 6. One of the line of the high priests in the 
5th cent. (Neh 12")—also called Johanan (1272), 
referred.to in Neh as introducing a change in-the 
keeping of the genealogical records, and in Jose- 
phus (Ant. XI. vii. 1) as bringing profanation on 
the temple by the murder of his brother Jesus 
within its precincts. 7. One of David’s heroes 
(2S 2382, 1 Ch 11%4). 8. One of David’s treasurers 
(1 Ch 275)(AV Jehonathan). 9. A Levite (Neh 12%), 
10. The son of Kareah, a Judahite captain after 

* The passages bearing on the friendship have been somewhat 
roughly handled by modern critics. Ch. 20, it is alleged, is 
impossible after ch. 191-7, the story of the parting contains 
contradictory elements (the signal and the interview), the last 


interview is unhistorical, etc. 


3 In any case, David himself 
vouches for the main features, 


JONATH ELEM REHOKIM 


the fall of Jerus. (Jer 408). 44. Father of Ebed (Ezr 
8°), 412. One of those who opposed (RV) or assisted 
(AV) Ezra in the matter of the foreign marriages 
(Ezr 10%). 48. A priest (Neh 124). 44. Jonathan 
the Maccabee. See MACCABEES. 

W. P. PATERSON. 
JONATH ELEM REHOKIM.—See PsA.ms. 


JOPPA (i5:, ¢.e. Yapho,* in Ezr 87 wip); "Idan, 
Iérn; Arabic Yadfa; modern name Jaffa).—The 
town is built on a whale-back rise of rocky ground, 
made conspicuous by its being the only eminence 
of the kind along the level sandy beach which 
extends in a straight line from Cesarea to Gaza. 
To vessels approaching from the north or south, 
the crest of Jaffa is the first visible object on the 
coast-line. On nearer approach the appearance of 
the town is exceedingly picturesque, the closely 
clustered houses, with their numerous arches and 
walls of blue, pink, white, and poten ochre, rising. 
above each other, and all sparkling in the brilliant 
sunlight. In the low-lying ground, part of which 
must have once been a marsh, immediately behind 
the town there are extensive irrigated gardens of 
orange, apricot, and peach trees, the level mass of 
deep green foliage being relieved by the tall 
stems of graceful palm trees. Beyond this, the 
plain of Sharon, with its rich fields of wheat and 
barley, stretches away to where the outline of the 
Judzan hills forms the background of the picture. 

The whole eventful history of J opts is explained 
by its connexion with the influential city of Jeru- 
salem. Geographically, Joppa was the seaport of 
Jerusalem ; but the distance was too great, and the 
line of communication too often broken, for the 
maintenance of established ownership. Politically, 
it was frequently severed altogether from Judea ; 
and from the religious point of view the produce of 
Joppa in corn, wine, and oil was considered to be 
contaminated by its contact with heathenism, and 
ceremonially unfit for use at the sacred festivals. 

Joppa has owed its existence and importance to 
the fact that it is the only place on the coast that 
can offer shelter to shipping between Egypt and 
Mount Carmel. The harbour is formed by a low 
ledge of rock running out at a sharp angle in a 
N.W. direction from the southern end of the town. 
The space is very limited and the water shallow, 
but in moderate weather Oriental craft, usually 
about the size of a modern herring boat, can lie at 
anchor and discharge cargo near the shore. The 
harbour is entered either: by a narrow opening in 
the ledge or by rounding the point; but when the 
sea is disturbed by the prevalent N.W. wind the 
gap can only be rushed on the crest of a high wave, 
and to round the point brings a vessel broadside-on 
close to the edge of the surf. 

Mythology points to the rock on the southern 
side of the gap as the spot where Andromeda was 
chained when Perseus slew the sea monster and 
delivered the maiden. Josephus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Jerome, and some of the travellers in the time of 
the Crusades, speak of the chains still remaining 
visible in the rock, the earlier writers also testi- 
fying to the size of the carcase that lay or was 
reported to have lain there.+ 


* Both AV and RV have everywhere Joppa, except in Jos 1946 
where AV has Japho. 

+ The incident at Joppa finds a parallel at Beyrout, where for 
a similar purpose and on similar rocks a maiden is said to have 
been exposed as a sacrifice, and to have been rescued by St. 
George. This gives its name to the bay, and forms the beautiful 
design on the English sovereign. While the body of the slain 
dragon has been lost sight of, faith in the living beast of the sea 
has remained undisturbed by the lapse of centuries. A few 
years ago a Belgian steamer reaching Beyrout at midnight blew 
her siren whistle to inform the agents of her arrival. The 
unprecedented shriek startled the town out of sleep, and next 
day in the bazaars the chief topic of conversation was the visit 
of the sea monster during the previous night. 
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The antiquity of Joppa is attested by its men- 
tion as Ye-pwu on the Karnak lists among the 
towns of Palestine conquered by Thothmes 111. 
It is also referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar (see Sayce, HCM 347). It appears as 
Ja-ap-pu-uw in Sennacherib’s annal - inscription 
(Schrader, KAT? 172 [COT? i. 160f.]). In the 
distribution of the land under Joshua it belonged 
to the inheritance of the tribe of Dan (Jos 19%). 

It is referred to in the Bible as the place where 
the timber from Lebanon was beached for trans- 
port to Jerusalem (2 Ch 2'6, Ezr 37). Here Jonah 
embarked when seeking in vain to escape from the 
commandment to go to Nineveh (Jon 1’), In 
Joppa, Dorcas laboured among the poor and was 
raised from the dead (Ac 9°42), Here St. Peter, 
on the roof of Simon’s house, was taught that 
expansion of the meaning of salvation which has 
ever since divided the synagogue and the Chris- 
tian Church (Ac 101%). Joppa was a constant 
sufferer during the famous wars of the Jews with 
Syria, Egypt, and Rome. 

In the days of Judas Maccabeus its Jewish 
inhabitants were invited into boats by the people 
of the town to join in holiday enjoyment, and 
about 200 of them were drowned. This treachery 
was speedily avenged by Judas, who attacked the 
harbour by night and burned the boats (2 Mac 
1237), About B.C. 148 Joppa was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas (1 Mac 10”: 79), and 
about six years after it was again captured by 
Simon, the third of the heroic brothers, who put a 
Games into it to ensure its fidelity (1 Mac 12% 54), 

hortly afterwards the same leader had once more 
to occupy it by a force under his officer Jonathan, 
son of Absalom (1 Mac 13"). Pompey, after cap- 
turing Jerusalem in the time of Aristobulus and © 
Hyrcanus (B.C. 63), restored J epee and joined it to 
Syria (Jos. Ant. XIV. iv. 4). Sixteen years later 
it was given back to the Jews, being, however, 
exempted from the tax to Jerusalem, except what 
was charged on its agricultural produce and the 
exports to other towns on the coast (Jos. Ant. 
SVaeXeO)s 

One of the principal disasters inflicted on the 
town was when Cestius Gallus took it and de- 
stroyed its Jewish inhabitants to the number of 
8400 (Jos. BJ Il. xvili. 10). During the Jewish 
wars with the Romans Joppa became a place of 
retreat for the lawless and those who had been 
made desperate by failure and suffering and the 
loss of relatives and property. These turned to 
the sea as a means of livelihood, and by their 

iratical outrages endangered all commerce on the 
eerie coast. The town was attacked and cap- 
tured (A.D. 68) by Vespasian on his way to 
Jerusalem. The inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in their ships and boats were driven on 
the rocks by a northerly gale, and about 4200 of 
them were drowned or slain by the sword (Jos. 
BUS TH: §x./25°3); 

During the time of Christ, Joppa was one of the 
eleven toparchies of which Jerusalem was the 
chief. 

Since the time of the Romans similar vicissitudes 
have marked the history. of this unfortunate sea- 
port. It has often changed hands, and each change 
of ownership has been a time of destruction and 
renewal. It has belonged to Saracens, Crusaders, 
and the Sultans of Egypt; it was conquered and 
severely treated by Napoleon, and has finally 
found rest under the Turkish Government. 

The modern town of Jaffa has about 8000 
inhabitants—Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Its 
main street leading from the harbour is steep, 
narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty, with lanes still 
darker and dirtier leading off among the huddle of 
houses, on each side. As might be expected in 
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such a seaport, many types and nationalities meet 
and mingle together. Picropedit Egyptians, Sou- 
danese, ‘Northern § rians, fellahin of Palestine, 
and Bedawin of the desert, are seen lounging about 
or noisily pushing their way among the baggage 
animals that throng the narrow street. The 
thoroughfare from the harbour meets a broad 
sandy road skirting the landward side of the town 
and running parallel to the coast-line. It was 
fitting that a town with such a history of changes 
should be the starting-point of the first railway in 
Palestine, by which it is now in daily communica- 
tion with Jerusalem. 


LITERATURE.—The books of Maccabees (as above) and Josephus 
(passim) ; Schiirer, HJP 1, i, 79-83; Buhl, GAP 73f., 82, 86, 
125, 187; Thomson, Land and Book, i. iff. etc.; W. Max 
Miller, Asien u. Huropa, 159; Tristram, Bible Places, 70ff. ; 
Bezold, Yel el-Amarna Tablets in Brit. Mus. 146; G. A. 
Smith, HGHLZ 121, 136ff.; Guérin, Judée, i. 1ff.; PHF 
Mem, ii. 254ff., 275ff.; Clermont-Ganneau, Mission en Pal. 
et en Phénicie. G. M. MACKIE. 


JOPPA, SEA OF (xi5: ory, rpds Oddaccay Ibrm7s, 
ad mare Joppe, Ezr 37), the portion of the Mediter. 
near the harbour of Joppa (ef. Ryssel, ad Joc.). 
But RV ‘to the sea, unto Joppa,’ cf 2 Ch 2}6 AV. 


JORAH (571, cf. my ‘autumn rain,’ Ovpd,’ Iwpd). 
—The name of a family which returned from 
exile under Zerubbabel, Ezr 2!%. In Neh 7% the 
name appears as Hariph, which is probably the 
true form. 1 Es 5! reads Arsiphurith (’Apoe- 
gpovpeld B, ’Aparppoupel@ A), which is probably due 
to the conflation of a corrupt reading and the cor- 
rection ; read ’Apecdoupel@ = nnoein. Cf. E. Meyer, 
Eintstehung d. Judenthums, p. 144. See GENE- 
ALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


JORAI (mY ‘whom J” teacheth’).—A Gadite 
chief, 1 Ch 5%. See GENEALOGY. 


JORAM.—1. (07%) son of Toi, 2 S 8, prob. a 
mistake for Hadoram, the form in] Ch18 2, 
(0%) a Levite, 1 Ch 26%. 3. (Iwpdu) 1 Es 19= 
eae 2Ch 35°. 4. 5. See JEHORAM, Nos. 1 
and 2. 


JORDAN, j7 (Yarden), in prose always with 
the definite article ;27'7 (as an appellative), so called 
from descending (77:). The two exceptions to the 
use of the article are Ps 42° and Job 40%, In the 
latter instance this arises from the name being 
used as a representation of any violent rush of 
water. (See Davidson and Dillm. ad loc.). The 
present Arabic name of the Jordan is esh-Sheri‘ah, 
‘the watering - place,’ to which the epithet el- 
Kebir, ‘the great,’ is sometimes annexed to dis- 
tinguish it from esh-Sheriat el-Mandhér or Jarmik, 
the ancient Hieromax, which joins it from the east 
about two hours below the Lake of Tiberias. The 
common name of the great valley through which 
it thus flows, below the Lake of Tiberias, is 
el-Ghér, signifying a depressed tract or plain, 
usually between two mountains; and the same 
name continues to be applied to the valley for 
the whole length of the Dead Sea, and for 
some distance beyond ; it thus corresponds to the 
Aulon of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon ; 
Robinson, BRP? i. p. 5387) and ‘the Arabah’ of OT. 
The form el-Urdun was used among early Arabic 
writers (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. ; Edrisi, ed. Jaubert ; 
Schulten’s ‘Index in Vit. Saladin,’ F. Jordanes ; 
Reland, Palest.) before the time of the Crusades, 

It is scarcely ever called the ‘river’ or ‘ brook’ or 
any other name than its own, ‘the Jordan’ (Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, 284). Josephus always calls it 
the Jordan, except once when he calls it ‘the 
river,’ without any distinctive name, when de- 
scribing the borders of Issachar (Ané. V. i. 22). 


The derivation of the name Jordan from Jor and 
Dan has been traced back as far as Jerome (Ono- 
masticon, s.v. ‘ Dan’), who says (Comm. in Mt 16): 
‘ Jordanes oritur ad radices Libani; et habet duos 
fontes, unum nomine Jor, et alterum Dan; qui 
simul mixti Jordanis nomen efficiunt.’ This was 
copied by Arculf, 8; Willibald, 16; Saewulf, 47 ; 
Will. of Tyre, 13, 18; Brocardus, c. 3, p. 172; 
Marinus Sanutus on his map; Andrichomius, p. 
109; John of Wiirzburg, 20. It is also current 
among the Christians of the country to the present 
day. There is no basis, however, for this etymology, 
for the name Jordan is merely the Greek form 
(Iopddvys) for the Hebrew Yarden, which has no 
relation to Dan. The Arabs near Tell el-Kadi 
(Dan) call it there ed-Dan or el-Leddin (BRP? 
iii. 392). Jerome (Onomast. s.v. ‘ Dan’) considers 
Jor equivalent to river; but G. Williams points out 
that 1%) is the Hebrew * form of ‘river,’ while the 
proper name (Jordan) is ;7, and never j7%;, as the 
proposed etymology would require. 

p to the present century most pilgrims and 
travellers had visited the valley of the Jordan 
only at Jericho, hence we had no account of its 
features in the upper portions. Antoninus Martyr 
at the close of the 6th cent., and St. Willibald in 
the 8th, passed down through the whole length of the 
valley from Tiberias to Jericho; and in 1100 king 
Baldwin I. accompanied a train of pilgrims from 
Jericho to Tiberias (Fulcher Carnot); but there is 
nothing more than a mere notice of these journeys. 
During the present century, Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
Irby and Mangles, Banks and Buckingham, Thom- 
son, Porter, Molyneux, Lynch, J. Macgregor, 
Guérin, Liévin, Robinson, have visited and de- 
scribed portions of the Jordan; and in later years 
the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
thoroughly examined, surveyed, and described it 
(PEFSt, 1869-97, SWP). 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES.—The Jordan flows from 
north to south in a portion of a deep fissure or 
crevasse on the surface of the earth, nearly parallel 
to the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
extending from the foot of the Taurus Mountains, 
past Antioch, up the valley of the Orontes, through 
Cele-Syria, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
down the valley of the Jordan and Salt Sea, 
and through the Wddy el-Arab to the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, from lat. 38° N. to 30° N. This fissure 
appears as the most remarkable on the face of the 
earth, owing to its being cut off from the sea, in 
so dry a climate that the excessive evaporation 
keeps the surface of water in the Salt Sea about 
1300 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. It was suggested, probably first by 
Burckhardt, that the river Jordan originally 
flowed down the whole course of the depression 
from the Lebanon to the Gulf of ‘Akabah; but this 
view has been rejected with reason by Lartet and 
subsequently by Hull, and the following is the 
theory of the formation of the valley, deduced 
from the observations and memoirs of the. above 
learned geologists. 

Professor Hull, in his examination of the Wad 
el-Ardbah over a distance of 120 miles from north 
to south, found that it had been hollowed out 
along the line of a main ‘fault’ ranging from the 
eastern shore of the Salt Sea to that of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah. He found numerous parallel and branch 
‘faults’ along the Arabah Valley, but there was 
one main ‘fault’ running along the base of the 
Edomite mountains, to which the others are of 
pamores importance. This is called by him the 
‘Great Jordan Valley Fault.’ Lartet, Tristram, 
and Wilson had already shown that in the Jordan 
Valley and Ghér there was the evidence of a large 

* 58) is really an Egyptian loan-word (see Oxf. Heb. Le. 8.v.), 
and is the special designation in OT of the Nile. 
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‘fault’ corresponding to the line of this remarkable 
depression, and Hull considers that the features he 
observed in the Ardbah Valley are continuous with 
those of the Jordan. He considers that in this 
part of the world the Miocene period was one of 
elevation, disturbance, and denudation of strata, 
not of accumulation, the Miocene period not being 
represented by any strata throughout the district 
traversed by his expedition. To this epoch he 
refers the emergence of the whole of the Palestine, 
and the greater part of the Sinaitic, area from the 
sea, in which the cretaceo-nummulitic limestone 
formations were deposited. To this epoch also he 
considers the ‘faulting’ and flexuring of the strata 
to be chiefly referable, and notably the formation of 
the great Jordanic line of ‘fault,’ with its branches 
and accompanying flexures in the strata, which are 
very remarkable along the western side of the Ghér. 
These phenomena were accompanied and followed 
by extensive denudation, and the production of 
many of the principal features of the region re- 
ferred to. 

From that epoch down to the present day these 
physical features appear to have changed in a 
comparatively small degree, as the area referred 
to slowly rose above from the waters of the Miocene 
and Pliocene oceans. For a limited time there would 
have necessarily been a connexion between the 
waters of this great gulf or valley, 200 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth, and the southern ‘Akabah 
sea through the valley of ‘Akabah; but, from the 
time that the outer waters were dissevered from 
those of the Jordan-Arabah lake by the uprise of 
the land, there is no evidence that there was any 
subsequent connexion by means of a stream flowing 
down from the north into the Gulf of ‘Akabah. All 
indications appear to be against this. It would 
appear that, at a period coming down probably to 
the prehistoric, a chain of fresh - water lakes 
existed among the tortuous valleys and hollows of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. There are still fresh-water 
shells in the wadis Feiran and es-Sheikh, and these 
belong to a period when the contiguous oceans were 
about 200 ft. higher over the land than at present, 
indicating that during this later period there has 
been a further rise of about 200 ft. The evidence 
of this rise was observed also in the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 
From the epoch during the Miocene period when the 
inland sea was dissevered from the waters of the 
adjoining oceans, its level would entirely depend 
upon the amount of rain water from rivers which 
poured into it, balanced against the amount 
abstracted by evaporation. Lartet has computed 
that at the present day at least 6,500,000 tons of 
water are evaporated daily from the Salt Sea. 

The occurrence of terraces of marl, gravel, and 
silt, through which the ravines of existing streams 
have been cut at an elevation of about 100 ft. 
above the present level of the Mediterranean, 
show that the level of the inland sea at one time 
stood for a period without change about 1400 ft. 
higher than it does at present; but this can have 
had no connexion with the chain of lakes about 
Sinai, which extended to prehistoric times, as 
this inland sea was dissevered to the south during a 
remote Miocene epoch; and though there may have 
been a connexion for some time by way of the 
Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraelon, 
yet, as the land continued to rise, the inland sea 
would eventually have become entirely isolated. 
The lowering of the water in the inland sea 
from evaporation is supposed to have taken place 
at the commencement of the Pliocene period, so 
that it reached somewhere about the present level 
long before the prehistoric times, and there cannot 
have been any change in the course and character 
of the Jordan during historic or prehistoric times. 

At the present time the level of the Salt Sea is 


about 1300 ft. below the Mediterranean Sea, the 
lower part of the floor of the Salt Sea again 1300 
ft. below its surface level, and the watershed of 
Wady Ardbah 2000 ft. above the SALT Ska, and 
700 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea. The plain of 
Esdraelon at the watershed is about 250 ft. above 
the level of the Mediterranean, so that on this 
side there may have been communication with the 
ocean to a much later period than on the south 
side; but this point does not seem to have been 
raised hitherto. Hull brings forward abundant 
evidence of a Pluvial period having existed through 
the Pliocene and post-Pliocene (or Glacial) period 
down to recent times. As it was known from the 
observations of Hooker, Tristram, and others that 
perennial snow and glaciers existed in the Lebanon 
during the Glacial epoch, it is assumed by Hull 
that the adjoining districts to the south of the 
Lebanon must have had at that epoch a climate 
approaching to that of the British Isles at the 
present day, and that in a region ‘of which many 
parts were over 2000 ft. above the sea-line there 
must have been abundant rainfall. Even when 
the snows and glaciers of the Lebanon had dis- 
appeared, the effects of the colder climate which 
was passing away must have remained for some 
time, the vegetation must have been more luxu- 
riant down to within the epoch of human habita- 
tion. It is considered that the outburst of volcanic 
phenomena commenced to occur when the waters 
of the inland sea stretched as far north as the Lake 
Hileh, that is to say, at the time they began to be 
lowered by evaporation, shortly after they were 
dissevered from the ocean, and that the period of 
the voleanoes of the Jauldn and Haurdn ranged 
through the Pliocene and post-Pliocene to the 
recent, when concurrently with the drying up of 
the waters of the inland sea the volcanic action 
became extinct. : 

It would seem, then, that during the Glacial epoch 
Palestine and Syria presented an aspect very 
different from the present. The Lebanon through- 
out the year was snow-clad on its higher region, 
while glaciers descended into some of its valleys. 
The region of the Haurfn was the scene of some 
extensive volcanoes; while the district around, and 
the Jordan Valley itself, was invaded by floods of 
lava. A great inland sea, occupying the Jordan 
Valley, stretched from Lake Hdleh on the north to 
a southern margin near the base of Samrat Feddan 
in the Wéady el-Ardbah of the present day, while 
numerous arms and bays stretched into the glens 
and valleys of Palestine and Moab on either side. 
Under such climatic circumstances, we may feel 
assured, a luxuriant vegetation decked with ver- 
dure the hills and vales to an extent far beyond 
that of the present; and amongst the trees, as 
Hooker has shown, the cedar may have spread far 
and wide. As will be shown hereafter, Tristram 
supposes that the inland sea, now represented by 
the Jordan Valley, was one of a chain of fresh-water 
lakes stretching down to Southern Africa. This is 
a very interesting subject in relation to the prac- 
tical question as to the amount of salts now de- 
posited in the Salt Sea, and to what extent an 
increased rainfall would be required to render the 
Salt Sea habitable by fish, as contemplated in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel, and other 
prophets. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The Jordan Valley may 
be divided into three portions—(a) The Upper 
Jordan, running through Ccele-Syria to Lake 
Haleh. (d) From L. Hfileh to L. Tiberias. (c) From 
L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea. 

(a) The Upper Jordan, although always _ac- 
counted to have its sources at Bdnids and Dan, 
has its most distant prominent source in the great 
fountain below Hdsbeiya (1700 ft.), running down 
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into the Wady et-Teim, and becoming the turbid 
torrent of Nahr Hasbdny, receiving on its way 
numberless springs from the Anti-Lebanon and 
Hermon, and particularly the stream from Sheb’a, 
the great fountain of Swraiyit, at the foot of 
Hermon and el-Ghwjar. After rushing through 
a deep gorge it has worn for itself in the basalt, it 
penetrates the marsh of Hiéleh for about 5 miles, 
where it is joined by the united streams of the 
Nahr Ledddén from Tell el-KAdi (which has been 
joined by the Wddy Laweizdny) and the Nahr 
Banids. Of these main branches of the Jordan, 
the Nahr Hasbany is the longest by 40 miles, the 
Nahr Ledddn is the largest, and the Nahr Banids 
is the most beautiful. A considerable stream 
comes down from the plain of Ijon, the contribu- 
tions of the Nahr Bareighit, west of Abel. Several 
large fountains also burst out from the hills to the 
west side of the marsh, and send their streams to the 
river or lake (Land and Book, ii. 320). At Ghaiyar 
the old road from Damascus through Bdnids to 
the west crosses the Hasbdny by a bridge of three 
arches nearly west of Tell el-Kddi. From the foot 
of the mound at Tell el-K addi (Dan or Laish) gushes 
out one of the largest fountains in Palestine 
(505 ft.), called the Nahr Ledddn, which, joining 
the Nahr Bdnids and the Hasbdny, forms the 
Jordan. Josephus speaks of the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan at Dan (Ant. I. x. 1; V. iii. 1; VII. 
viii. 4). Speaking of Semechonitis (Hileh), he 
says: ‘Its marshes reach as far as the place 
Daphne, which, in other respects, is a delicious 
place, and hath such fountains as supply water to 
what is called “ Little Jordan,” under the temple 
of the golden calf, when it is sent into Great 
Jordan’ (BJ Iv. i. 1), thus clearly identifying 
Daphne with Dan. 

The name Bdnids is the Arab pronunciation of 
the ancient name Paneas, a city (Ceesarea Philippi) 
named from the grotto Panium, which seems to 
have been consecrated to the god Pan, though 
there is no historical mention of this deity (BRP? 
iii. 406) at this spot. Josephus states (Ant. Xv. x. 
3; BJ I. xxi. 3) that Herod erected to Augustus 
Cesar a beautiful temple of white marble near 
the place called Panium. ‘This isa fine cave in 
a mountain, under which there is a great cavity 
in the earth; and the cave is abrupt and very 
deep, and full of still water. On it hangs a vast 
mountain, and under the cavern rise the springs 
of the Jordan.’ There are Greek inscriptions in 
the votive niches here, one of which contains the 
designation of the person who consecrated it as the 
‘priest of Pan,’ implying a temple of that god. 
The spot is now called by the people Mughdrat 
Banids, or Mughdrat er-Rds en-Neba. From be- 
neath and through the mass of rocks and stones 
which fill ne and hide the entrance of the cavern, 
gushes forth the Nahr Bdnids, a full and rushing 
river, twice as large as the stream from the 
fountain near Hdsbeiya. The water is of the 
purest and finest quality, limpid, bright, and 
sparkling. Gathering to itself the other streams 
just below the village, and yet itself distributing 
its waters over the terrace and portions of the 
western plain for irrigation, it rushes onward in a 
ravine of its own, with swift course, towards 
the south-west, down to the lower plain, and so 
to the lower Hileh. It is the most beautiful 
of all the streams of the Jordan (BRP? iii. 407). 
It may be assumed that this great fountain of the 
Jordan had some historical associations before 
Herod built the temple there, and it has been 
suggested (BRP? ili. 409) that it is ‘ Baal-gad in 
the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon (Jos 
1117 127), and that the shrine of the Pheenician 
Baal ultimately gave place to the Grecian Pan’ 
(but see Dillmann on Jos 112”). 


The little Birket er-Rdm (the ancient lake 
Phiala), which Josephus (BJ I. x. 7) states is the 
real origin of the fountain of Jordan, and is carried 
to Panium by an underground channel, is situated 
in a bowl or crater. It is supplied by surface 
drainage, and has no outlet; it is on the right of 
the road leading from Czesarea to Trachonitis, and 
its waters are dark, stagnant, and slimy. 

The fountain of Bdnids rises at an altitude of 
1100 ft. (600 ft. above that of Dan). It flows as a 
torrent until it joins the Ledddn, 44 miles below 
Tell el-KAdi, and half a mile farther down union 
is effected with the Nahr Hasbdny. 

The morass above the lake of Hileh was ex- 
plored thoroughly by J. Macgregor (Rob Roy on 
the Jordan) in 1869. Starting from Absis, at 
the junction of the Ledddn and Bdnids, in his 
canoe, he passed the junction with the Hasbany 
at Tell Sheik Yustif. He reached a village about 
2 miles farther to south. He estimated the 
river from 30 to 100 ft. wide, with steep banks of 
reddish clay, rising in places to 20 ft. The waters 
in flood were 7 ft. deep—turbid, and brown in 
colour. Beyond this he struggled with his canoe 
for another mile, only to get in entangled in 
a maze of bushes 8 ft. high, thick-set stumps, 
and reeds. He was obliged to return and have his 
canoe carried N.W. along the edge of the morass 
to the western side of the valley, and on to the 
‘Ain Melahah, on the N.W. side of the lake. Here 
he again launched his canoe, and, exploring the 
Lake Hileh, found the mouth of the Jordan about 
midway across the northern end of the lake. He 
explored it to the north through a channel in the 
floating papyrus reeds for about 4 miles, when he 
came to a barrier of floating jungle, which effectu- 
ally stopped further progress. It would appear 
that all the lower portion of the morass for 4 
miles is composed of this papyrus, and itis probably 
encroaching on Lake Hfileh. The waters of Hiileh 
were found to be considerably less in extent than 
the morass, and to measure about 3 miles from 
east to west, and 4 miles from north to south. 
The surface is about 7 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
From the southern end of Azleh to the northern 
end of the Lake of Tiberias is about 10 miles, and 
the fall is 689 ft.—a rapid descent of about 70 ft. 
a mile over a rocky bed. 

(6) The Jordan on issuing from Hdleh is about 
60 ft. broad and 15 ft. deep. About 2 miles down 
is the Jisr Benat Yakob, the first bridge over the 
complete Jordan, built of black basalt and with 
three arches, over which the great caravan route 
goes from Akka to Damascus. It appears to be of 
later date than the Crusading period. The canoe 
was unable to follow this portion of the Jordan, as 
it partakes of the nature of a torrent, and flows 
through a rocky glen, shut in by hills, forcing its 
turbid waters far into the Lake Tiberias, without 
apparently commingling them with those of the lake 
for some Considerable distance. This has given rise 
to the legend that the river Jordan passes through 
the lake intact. It affects the level of the lake 
somewhat, which stands in the wet season about 
6 in. higher than in the dry season. 

(ce) Zhe Ghér or lower Jordan Valley.—The 
Jordan between L. Tiberias and the Salt Sea lies 
in a deep depression, sloping nearly uniformly from 
north to south, at about 9ft. tol mile. On either 
side are the mountains of Western and Eastern 
Palestine, rising to heights of over 3000 to 4000 ft. 
(2000 to 3000 ft. above the Mediterranean), and 
pene by the comparatively flat Jordan Valley, 
called the Ghér by the Arabs, the Arabah of the 
Hebrews, Aulon of the Greeks, which is 3 miles 
wide at L. Tiberias, 12 to 16 miles wide at the 
Salt Sea, contracting to a width of 2 miles south 
of the plain of Beisan. The Ghér hasa very 
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gentle slope on either side down to the lower plain 
(the Zér), in which the Jordan runs, of about 
five degrees. 

The banks of the Ghér leading down into the Zér 
are not regular, but are fretted away by the fervid 
sun, the strong winds, and occasional heavy rains 
in January and February. They are very ragged, 
and during the rainy season are covered with lovely 
flowers and verdure, but during most seasons of 
the year are a scene of utter desolation. Towards 
the lower portion of the Jordan Valley, where the 
streams (en-Nweimeh, Faseil, el-Aujeh, Kelt, and 
others) on the west run into the Zér, the plain 
of the Ghér is broken up into a series of valleys, 
the original plain being left in outline here and 
there isolated and forlorn. These broken valleys 
have very steep sides, are about 100 to 200 ft. deep, 
and at first sight it seems impossible that the 
small streams which meander through them—at 
the best not 3ft. deep or 6 ft. wide—can have 
scooped out these banks over 150 ft. in height, 
whose irregularities often extend more than a mile 
from the stream itself. From the ruins which 
exist about the plain, it is obvious that this work 
of denudation has proceeded exceedingly slowly, 
the features having scarcely altered during the 
last 2000 years. A heavier rainfall in early days 
would, however, readily account for a more rapid 
degree of change. 

The plains of the Jordan are sterile only at the 
southern end for a few miles north of the Salt Sea 
over that depressed portion, which probably in 
early days, when there was a greater rainfall, was 
covered by the Salt Sea. The soil is not impreg- 
nated with salt at a height of 200 ft. above the 
level of the Salt Sea, and will bear plentifully pro- 
vided there is any rainfall, so much so that during 
the rainy season the Jordan plains for miles, as far 
as the eye can reach, are vast meadows, abounding 
in grasses and flowers. Those whosee the country 
after the sun has burned up the pasturage may 
well conceive the idea that nothing will al 
there, for when the hot winds spring up in May 
the grasses are broken up and blown away, and 
there is little left but a few dried stumps in a 
howling wilderness. During January and February 
and part of March, flocks are brought down from 
the mountains to feed on the rich pasturage on the 
plains of Jordan, and browse within a mile of the 
river. In February 1868 between Jericho and 
Jisr Damieh the country was green everywhere, 
the weather was chilly, flowers of every hue lay in 
the path, and the lower Jordan plain or Zér was 
covered with an early crop of barley, with here and 
there branches of the overflowing Jordan meander- 
ing through it. The plain of Beisan at this time 
was abundantly watered and covered with verdure. 

In the plain of Beisan three distinct levels can 
be seen—the Zér, the Ghér, and an upper plain 
which is about 300 ft. above the GAér at Beisan. 
Here the Ghér is cultivated with corn and indigo, 
watercourses and canals irrigate the crops and 
supply the mills with water. 

At Beisan the Jordan Valley is 8 miles wide, but 
immediately to the north it is only 14 miles wide, 
and to the south it contracts again to about 2 miles, 
the hills on the west closing right down to the river. 
The Ghér varies in width until at Jericho it is 
about 16 miles across, the foot of the hills being 
about 400 to 500 ft. above the Salt Sea. 

It is quite evident from the number of aqueducts 
in all directions that the Jordan Valley about 
Jericho was once very highly cultivated, and that 
with a little care and a good government it might 
again be brought under cultivation, andits malarious 
and pestilential marshes removed. ; 

The Jordan Valley on the eastern side, between 
the Zerka and Nimrin, is only barren because there 


are no streams or fountains led out to water it. 
North of the Zerka, where streams are numerous 
the valley is clothed with wheat fields and vegeta- 
tion. South of the Zerka there are traces of 
ancient canals, showing that that portion of the 
valley between the Zerka and the road leading from 
es-Sal¢ to Nablis was formerly under cultivation, 
though it is now a desert. Perhaps more than 
half the Jordan Valley on the east is now reached 
by irrigation canals, and in those sections not 
occupied by wheat fields the thistles and weeds are 
rank, and form such dense jungles that it is almost 
impossible to get through them. ‘Every square 
mile not now under irrigation could be watered 
from the Jordan, and the expense for a dam and 
canals would be small compared with the large 
number of square miles of valuable land that 
would be made productive . . . we should have 
180 square miles of land as fertile as any prairie, 
and which at 20 to 25 bushels of wheat per acre 
would produce between 2 and 3 million bushels of 
wheat. Give these plains and deserts water, and 
you can transform them into gardens’ (PEF St, 1877, 
153). The portion of the valley between the Zerka 
and the Mandhér in February and March resembles 
New England (U.S.) in the month of June. The 
soil is then burdened with its own productions. 
By the last of May the weeds, thistles, and wild 
mustard have formed an almost impenetrable 
jungle. ; 

From Wddy Nimrin to the Salt Sea, a distance 
of 15 miles, lies the great Shittim plain, watered 
by three copious streams, which make it a rich’ 
and beautiful oasis. This position is assigned by 
some authorities for the site of the cities of the 
Plain. 

The Zor or depressed plain through which the 
Jordan flows.—The Jordan issues from the Lake 
Tiberias gently for a mile and then becomes more 
rapid; although it has a nearly uniform descent 
throughout its course, yet it is found to have a 
great number of small rapids, and its descent is 
not quite so great about the middle. It has 
through many ages worked out a passage through 
the floor-bed of the valley or GAér (Aulon), which 
passage is called by the Arabs the Zér. The Zér 
varies from + mile to 2 miles in width, and is a 
depressed plain about 20 ft. below the GAér at the 
northern end, and 200 ft. below towards the Salt 
Sea. It appears to have been formed by the 
changing of the river bed from side to side, break- 
ing down the banks of the Ghér and carrying the 
silt into the Salt Sea. The Jordan itself varies 
in width from 30 to 70 yards. The level of the 
surface of the Zér is uniform with the banks of 
the Jordan, so that in January and February, 
when the waters overflow the banks, the Zér is 
covered, and the total width of river in flood is 
4 to 2 miles. The soil is for the most part very 
rich (except towards the southern end, where it is 
full of salts), and is highly cultivated, bearing 
heavy barley crops and vegetables. 

The Zér above the Jisr Mijdmia is not continu- 
ous ; below the bridge the Ghér is from 50 to 100 
ft. above the Zér. The cliffs of the Zér are here 
of white soft marl, about half a mile apart below 
the bridge, but just above the bridge the hills close 
in on the west, and the Ghér disappears. Near 
the plain of Beisan the crops in the Zér were 
being reaped in April (1873). Near the river the 
soil was covered with gigantic thistles 10 to 15 ft. 
high. The whole region round about the plain of 
Beisan is voleanic, and all the rocks and stones 
about are black and basaltic in their character. 
This probably accounts for the number of fords 
across the river in these parts. ; 

From Wédy Mahleh south of the plain of Beisan 
to Wddy Farah the mountains on the west close in 
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upon the Jordan, narrowing the Zér, which again 
widens out opposite to Wdady Farah, and gradually 
increases to 2 miles as it approaches the Salt Sea. 
The river is hidden for a great portion of its course 
by the jungle of cane and tamarisk on either side : 
all cane vegetation except reeds ceases about 2 
miles from the Salt Sea. On entering the sea the 
waters form a muddy marsh covered with drift- 
wood, too soft to be crossed by man or beast. 
Although the land for a few miles above the Salt 
Sea is a veritable desert, having at times been 
covered by the Salt Sea itself, yet such is the 
power of the sun that ada aed after heavy 
rain in January and February small green plants 
and flowers spring up at once all round, even on 
the edge of the Salt Sea, and flourish so long as 
the rainy season lasts, but wither in a few hours 
after the rain ceases. 

From L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea the direct dis- 
tance is 65 miles, and the fall is 610 ft., viz. 
betwixt —682 ft. at L. Tiberias to—1292 ft. at 
the Salt Sea; a fall of 9°3 ft. per mile. 

The Dee of Aberdeenshire runs 72 miles, with 
fall of 16°5 ft. per mile. The Tweed runs 96 miles, 
with fall of 16 ft. per mile. The Clyde 98 miles, 
with fall of 14 ft. per mile. The Thames runs 215 
miles, with fall of 14 ft. per mile. The sinuosities 
of the Jordan, however, are so great that in the 
65 miles’ direct course it travels 200 miles at least 
(Lynch, Narr. p. 265), so that the actual fall is 
not more than 3 ft. per mile, if this estimate can 
be accepted. 

Molyneux surveyed the Jordan from L. Tiberias 
to the Salt Sea in a boat in 1847, and Lt. Lynch 
did the same in 1848. Molyneux found the river 
when not in flood upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 
to 5 ft. deep near the Jisr Myjdmia ; for seven hours 
they scarcely ever had sufficient water to float the 
boat for 100 yards together. In many places the 
river is split into a number of small streams, which 
consequently have not much water in any of them. 
Occasionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny bushes ; 
and in some places they had high, steep sandy cliffs 
all along the banks of the river. In other places 
the boat had to be carried on the backs of camels, 
the stream being quite impracticable. Lynch met 
with equally difficult experiences. He states, ‘we 
have plunged down twenty-seven threatening 
rapids, besides a great number of lesser magni- 
tude.’ Only one straight reach of any length was 
noticed. The passage of the 200 miles of twists 
occupied 84 days. The width varied with the 
depth and current, but 70 to 80 yards seems to 
have been an average width, with a depth of 2 
to 3 ft., and current varying from 2 to 8 knots, 
according to circumstances. The greatest width 
was 180 yards at the Jordan’s mouth, with a depth 
of 3 ft., and a very slow current. 

Almost the only description of the Jordan banks 
from the river itself is given by Lynch in the 
account which he has written of his adventurous 
boat journey. The following are the most im- 
portant passages. 

‘The river .. curved and twisted north, 
south, east and west, turning, in the short space 
of half an hour, to every quarter of the compass, 
seeming as if desirous to prolong its luxuriant 
meanderings in the calm and silent valley, and 
reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into 
the accursed waters of the bitter sea... . 

‘For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the wilderness. 
Here and there were spots of solemn beauty. The 
numerous birds sang with a music strange and 
manifold ; the willow branches were spread upon 
the stream like tresses, and creeping mosses and 
clambering weeds, with a multitude of white and 


silver little flowers, looked out from among them ; 
and the cliff swallow wheeled over the falls, or, 
at his own wild will, darted through the arched 
vistas, shadowed and shaped by the meeting 
foliage on the banks; and above all, yet attuned 
to all, was the music of the river, gushing with a 
sound like that of shawms and cymbals. The 
stream sometimes washed the banks of the sandy 
hills, and at other times meandered between low 
banks, generally fringed with trees and fragrant 
with blossoms. Some points presented views ex- 
ceedingly picturesque —the mad rushing of a 
mountain torrent, the song and sight of birds, 
the overhanging foliage, and glimpses of the 
mountains far over the plain, and here and there 
a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal 
water into the now muddy Jordan. The western 
shore was peculiar from the high caleareous lime- 
stone hills, which form a barrier to the stream 
when swollen by the efflux of the Sea of Galilee 
during the winter and early spring ; while the left 
or eastern bank was low, fringed with tamarisk 
and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping 
plants, giving it the character of a jungle. At 
one place we saw the fresh track of a tiger [nimr 
or cheetah 7] on the low clayey margin, where he 
had come to drink. At another time as we passed 
his lair, a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket; but for some moments 
we traced his pathway by the shaking cane and 
the crashing sound of breaking branches... . 
Many islands, some fairy-like, and covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, others mere sandbars and 
sedimentary deposits, intercepted the course of 
the river, but were beautiful features in the grand 
monotony of the shores—the regular and almost 
unvaried scene of the high-banked alluvial deposit 
and sandhills on the one hand, and the low 
swamp -like shore, covered to the water’s edge 
with the tamarisk, the willow, and the thick high 
cane, would have been fatiguing without the 
frequent occurrence of sandbanks and verdant 
islands. High up in the sand bluffs the cliff 
swallow chattered from his nest in the hollow, or 
darted about in the bright sunshine in pursuit of 
the gnat and the water fly > (Lynch, Narrative, pp. 
211-215). 

The Plains.—The words principally used in 
the OT in connexion with portions of the Jordan 
Valley are ‘drabah, midbar, ciccaér, géliloth, jéshi- 
mon, sddeh, shédémoth, bik‘ah. 

The ‘Aradbah. Without the definite article 
‘Arabah refers to any desert or wilderness; but 
with the definite article it is used only for that part 
of the Jordan Valley which is a desert extending 
from some miles above Jericho to ‘Akabah, and in- 
cluding the Salt Sea, which is often called ‘the 
Sea of the Arabah’ (Dt 3%” 4%, Jos 316 123), It is 
used 21 times in this extended sense, and is 
pee tr4 in AV ‘the plain’ or ‘the plains’: 
in RV it is invariably tr? ‘the Arabah.’ In the 
plural (‘araboth) it occurs 19 times in the his- 
torical books, and with one exception it refers to 
a definite spot, viz. the uncultivated land at the 
northern end of the Salt Sea, the steppes of 
Jericho*(Jos 4% ete.), or the steppes of Moab (Nu 
22, etc.). The exceptional case is 2S 15%, tr4 in 
AV as ‘the plain of the wilderness.’ It is probable, 
however, that RV, ‘the fords of the wilderness,’ 
is correct (reading nay, not naxy). See ARABAH. 

Midbar, ‘wilderness’ (pasture land). With the 
article this word is generally used for the wilder- 
ness of Arabia, but sometimes for tracts of pasture 
land about Palestine, particularly in respect to the 
wilderness or pasture country east of Jerusalem, 
and the passing to it is ‘the way of the wilder- 
ness’ (Jos 8% 2° 161, Jg 1172 204, 2S 15%: 28 176), 
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Ciccar, ‘round,’ ‘ circle,’ a tract of country (when 
the article is generally used). The word is used 
for denoting—(a) the floor of the valley through 
which the Jordan runs, with reference to the culti- 
vated fons (6) the oasis which formerly existed 
in the lower part of the valley around the cities of 
the Plain. In the former sense it is used 5 times. 
In 28 18% it is used to denote the direction taken 
by Ahimaaz ‘ by the way of the plain.’ In 1K 7%, 
2 Ch 4" it refers to the plain of the Jordan, where 
was the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah. 
In Neh 3” 12% it refers to the country about Jeru- 
salem, ‘men of the plain.’ In its restricted sense it 
is used 8 times to denote the oasis where the cities 
of the Plain were situated, Gn 13?° 197, Dt 34°. 

Géliloth, ‘circle,’ is used to denote the borders 
of Jordan in two cases: Jos 22} 1! (see GELILOTH). 

Jéshimon, ‘ wilderness, refers to a wilderness 
generally, and not to any particular portion of 
the Jordan Valley so far as can be judged (see, 
however, Dillm. on Nu 33% and art. JESHIMON). 

Sddeh, ‘ field,’ is generally used to denote culti- 
vated ground. It is used for the ‘field of Moab,’ 
Gn 36", but it is not certain whether this is in the 
Jordan Valley or upper levels. Stanley (SP 491) 
suggests that the ‘ Vale of Siddim’ is the ‘ valley 
of the cultivated fields.’ 

Shédémoth, ‘ fields,’ is used for highly cultivated 
ground. The ‘fields of Gomorrah,’ Dt 32%; of 
Kidron, 2 K 234; of Heshbon, Is 168. 

Bik‘ah, a broad plain between ‘two mountain 
ranges, like that of Cele-Syria. It is used once in 
apposition with ciccdér, ‘the Round, even the plain 
(nypz) of Jericho’ (Dt 34%). ‘ All the region round 
about Jordan’ (Mt 3°, Lk 3%) does not appear to 
be capable of geographical location. 

Tributaries of the Jordan.—From the west (1) 
the Wddy el-Bireh, rising about Tabor, a moun- 
tain torrent; (2) Nahr el-Jalid, which rises near 
Jezreel (250 ft.), and passes down the valley of 
Esdraelon past Beisan to the Jordan. This is 
the valley by which the inland sea in the valley 
of Jordan would have been connected with the 
Mediterranean after the connexion by the Gulf of 
*Akabah was cut off, supposing that the rise of the 
ground was uniform. (3) The Wddy Férah, which 
rises on the east of Ebal and Gerizim, flows in a 
beautiful perennial stream, fringed with oleanders, 
to the Jordan. The springs about the plain of 
Beisan and the Wddy el-Mdleh—the wAdis Fuseit, 
el- Aujeh, en-Nweimeh, and e/-Kelt—run for a great 
part of the year. 

On the east are (1) the Sheri‘at el-Mandhér, Jar- 
mftk, or Hieromax, which flows into the Jordan 
past Gadara and the hot springs of Amatha, men- 
tioned by Pliny, Strabo, Josephus, and the Tal- 
mud, but the name does not occur in the Bible. 
It is a large river, running through a deep gorge 
into the Jordan, and has its sources in the Hauran. 
(2) The Wddy el-‘Arab, a mountain torrent, the 
Nahr es-Zerka or Jabbok, which rises at ‘Amman 
{Philadelphia), and falls into the Jordan near Jisr 
ed-Damieh. (3) The widis Nimrin, Kafrein, and 
Hesbdén, the last of which rises in the hills near 
Heshbon. 

Communication. — Roads, bridges, and fords. 
There is an ancient road on the western bank of 
the Jordan which, apparently coming from Jeru- 
salem, passes Neby Mftsa near the north-western 
end of the Salt Sea, passes ‘Ain es-Sultdn 
(Jericho) and F%sei] (Phasaelus), near which place 
one branch passes to the west up Wddy Kerdd to 
Nablis (Shechem), and _ the other skirts Kurn 
Surdbeh to the east, and at Tell el-Abied again 
divides, one branch to the west going up Wddy 
Férah to Nablis, the other passing along the Umm 
ed-Deraj, a steep and rocky ascent just above the 
Jordan, passes through Bezsan, and, keeping near 


to the Jordan, skirts the L. Tiberias to the village 
Tabariya (Tiberias). At Khan el-Kerak there is 
a ruin which was a fort protecting the lake district, 
at Jisr Mydmia a branch of this road crosses the 
Jordan and goes through Gadara to the Haurdn, 
and another branch to Jrbed, and probably to 
Jerasa. This is a Roman road, and the old founda- 
tion stones and pavement are visible in many 
parts. 

A good road from Akka passes down the Sahel 
el-Ahma, and, emerging by the pass at its mouth 
on to the Jordan, crosses at the Jisr es-Sidd a 
little below L. Tiberias and passes east to the 
Haurén; it is used by the Bedawin and Druses 
to bring barley to Akka by camel. A branch of 
this road also on crossing the Jordan to the east 
runs down along the foot of the hills bounding the 
Ghér, and passing Féhil (Pella) crosses the Zerka 
at a point where it is a foaming torrent, goes to 
Nimrin, and thence by Kafrein to Hesbdn. 

The road along the coast of the lake from Tiberias 
also crosses the Jordan near Tarichea, where there 
is a ruined bridge, and passes up the east side of 
the lake and also by a great Roman road to Hippos 
and the north-east. The Jisr Mijdmia is 6 miles 
south of L. Tiberias, the point where the old im- 
portant Roman road from Nadblis and Beisan to 
Damascus crosses the Jordan: it has one large 
pointed arch and three small ones. 

At Jisr Damieh, below the junction of the Jordan 
and Zerka, the road from Neapolis (Shechem) runs 
to es-Salt, Amman (Philadelphia), and the east. 
This bridge is still in a good state of preservation 
(one arch), but the Jordan has left it and now 
passes down another portion of the Zér ; here is a 
good illustration of the change in direction of the 
river in a few hundred years. This bridge is said 
by Conder to be Saracenic: it appears to have been 
originally of Roman work, with extensive repairs 
by Moslems or Crusaders. On the east side the 
bank is quite low, and the wide flat at that point 
is often overflowed; hence a causeway at great 
expense and labour has been made across the low 
ground. 450 ft. of this causeway on the eastern 
side still remains, supported on arches of which 
nine still exist. The bridge itself could not have 
been less than 100 ft. in length (PEF St, 1879, 139). 

No remains of bridges mark the old roads from 
Jerusalem and Jericho to the east of Jordan, but 
there are still the remains of the roads which 
now cross to Nimrin by the e/-Mandesi and Umm 
Enkhéla fords to Kafrein and Hesbin by the 
el-Ghéraniyeh ford, and to Hesbdén and the east of 
Salt Sea by the Makhadet Hajlah ford. These 
are the principal fords in the southern 25 miles of 
the Jordan’s course. In the 40 miles to the north 
there are enumerated no fewer than fifty fords: 
probably this difference is owing to the more stony 
character of the Jordan bottom in the northern 
portion. Molyneux says of the upper part of its 
course (p. 115): ‘I am within the mark when I say 
that there are many hundreds of places where we 
might have walked across without wetting our 
feet, on the large rocks and stones.’ This must 
have been during a very dry season. 

CLIMATE: FAUNA AND FLORA. — For many 
years past, meteorological observations have been 
taken at various points in Palestine, and have 
been tabulated and commented on annually by 
Glaisher. There are three distinctive climates in 
Palestine: (1) that of the seashore, which corre- 
sponds to other Mediterranean climates in similar 
latitude; (2) that of the hill-country, which is 
more hot and oppressive than the hill-country in 
other parts of the Mediterranean, owing to the 
vicinity of the Arabian Desert on south and east; 
and (3) that of the valley of the Jordan and Salt 
Sea, 
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The climate of the hill-country, Jerusalem for 
example, is pleasant in the winter, but hot and 
trying for six months in the summer. During the 
heat of summer in a house in Jerusalem the 
temperature day after day will for two or three 
hours reach 104° F., and it sometimes does not go 
below 80° F. all night. The published returns, how- 
ever, give much lower readings in the air, with a 
mean temperature for August of 75°F. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer-time the heat is in- 
tense, the temperature being 110° F. after sunset, 
and scarcely falling during the night when in the 
vicinity of rocks with a southern aspect. During 
the first two months of the year the temperature 
in the Jordan Valley is very pleasant, hot in the 
daytime and cool at night, often going down to 
40° F. except close to the Salt Sea. Much depends, 
however, upon the direction of the wind. In the 
month of March there is often snow on the hills. 
The climate of the Jordan Valley is tropical ; that 
of the region of the Salt Sea is equatorial, prob- 
ably the most heated in the world, owing to the de- 
pressed character of the plain, hemmed in east 
and west by high mountains. There is a differ- 
ence of elevation between the summit of Mount 
Hermon and the level of the Salt Sea of over 
10,000 ft., and the difference of temperature and 
of climate allows of a great variety of animal life. 
That on the seashore generally is Mediterranean, 
while that in the Jordan Valley, especially in the 
lower parts, is principally Ethiopian or Indian, 
though these parts are cut off from each other by 
the deserts of Arabia. 

The following observations concerning life in 
the Jordan Valley are extracted principally from 
SWP, Fauna and Flora (Tristram). Here is a 
patch of tropical character, containing southern 
forms so peculiar and unique that their presence 
cannot be connected with any existing causes or 
other transporting influences. As it has been 
found by Humboldt that zones of elevation on 
mountains correspond to parallels of latitude, so 
here we find a zone of depression, the only one 
known to us, producing similar phenomena, and 
exhibiting in generic correspondence the fauna and 
flora of much lower latitudes: an Ethiopian flora 
identical with that now existing in Ethiopian 
regions in the midst of a Mediterranean district. 

Tristram considers that the whole of Syria and 
Arabia Petrzea must have emerged from the Mio- 
cene ocean while the coast of the Mediterranean 
was the bed of a Miocene sea, and that during this 
period Palestine was connected with Ethiopia ; 
that during the Miocene and Pliocene periods the 
Jordan basin formed the northernmost of a long 
system of fresh-water lakes, extending from north 
to south, of which, perhaps in the earlier part of 
the epoch, the Red Sea and Nile basin, Nyanza, 
Nyassa, and Tanganyika lakes were members. 

uring that warm period, fluviatile ichthyologi- 
cal fauna were developed suitable to its then condi- 
tions, consisting of representative and perhaps 
frequently identical species, throughout the area 
under consideration. The advent of the Glacial 
period was, like its close, gradual, and, while many 
species may have perished, the hardiest would 
have survived, and have gradually modified 
to meet the changed conditions. But however 
severe the climate may have been, that of the 
Lebanon with its glaciers probably corresponding 
to the Alps at a proportional elevation (due re- 
gard being had to latitude), the fissure of the Jordan 
lay, as we know, as much depressed as at present, 
and there must have been an exceptionally warm 
temperature in its waters in which the existing 
ichthyological fauna could survive. 

According to Slater’s definition of boundary lines 
laid before the Linnean Society in 1858, Palestine 


forms an extreme southern province of the Pale- 
arctic region. . An analysis of each class of its 
fauna and of its phanerogamic flora shows that 
while an overwhelming majority of its species in 
all cases belong to the Palearctic region, there is 
in each class a group of exceptions and peculiar 
forms which cannot be referred to that region, and 
the presence of many of which cannot be explained 
merely by the fact of the Palearctic infringing on 
the Ethiopian region, and not very distantly on 
the Indian, but can be satisfactorily accounted for 
only by reference to the geological history of the 
country. These species are almost all strictly con- 
fined to the area of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea basin. 

Of the mammalia, 55 are Palearctic, 34 Ethio- 
pian, 16 Indian, and 13 peculiar out of 118. The 
Indian include 9 which are also Ethiopian, and 
the Ethiopian 9 which are equally Indian. Of the 
13 peculiar forms, 3 are modifications of Palzearctic 
types and 6 are Ethiopian in their character. One 
species, Lepus judew, the hare of the Dead Sea 
basin, differs from either the European or Spe 
species in the form of its skull. The Hyrax 
syriacus belongs to a strictly Ethiopian genus, and 
no theory of immigration or dispersion can account 
for its presence. Fish of small size abound in the 
Jordan and its tributaries down to the entrance to 
the Salt Sea ; they bear a strong affinity to many 
of the species of the Nile, though with far less 
admixture of species than is found in other rivers 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Out of 35 species, 
2 are Nilotic, 1 Mediterranean, 7 common to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, 10 common to Syria and the 
Damascus lakes, and 16 peculiar to the Jordan. 
There is a great affinity between these fish and 
those of the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa. 
These fishes probably date from the earliest times 
after the elevation of the country above the Eocene 
ocean, and they form a group more distinct and 
divergent from that of the surrounding region than 
can be found in any other class of existing life. 
The affinity is very close to the forms of the rivers 
and fresh-water lakes of east Africa, even as far 
south as the Zambesi ; but while the genera are the 
same, the species are rather representative than 
identical. The solution lies in the theory of the 
Jordan basin having been one of a system of fresh- 
water lakes, extending from north to south as 
already proposed. There are no fish in the Salt 


ea. 

The Avifauna of Palestine, out of 348 known 
species, present 271 Palearctic, 40 Ethiopian (10 of 
these also Indian), 7 Indian, and 30 peculiar to 
Syria. But ohey ate not equally diffused over the 
whole area. The Palearctic species almost all 
belong to the coast area, and the highlands east 
and west of Jordan, while the Ethiopian and 
Indian types are almost exclusively confined to the 
deep depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, 
which, with the exception of some winter migrants, 
affords us very few Palearctic species. There are 
11 species belonging to as many different genera 
peculiar to the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, and 
not yet traced beyond its limits. Some of these 
belong to ‘genera exclusively Ethiopian, most of 
them conymon to the Ethiopian and Indian regions. 
The avifauna of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin is 
decidedly distinct and typical in its species, reveal- 
ing sometimes Indian, more generally African 
affinities. 

Of the 3000 species of phanerogamic plants, the 
larger proportion consists of the common Medi- 
terranean forms. SirJ. Hooker has remarked that 
though a vast number are common to the whole 
country, yet there is a great and decided differ- 
ence between the floras of such localities as the tops 
of (1) Lebanon, (2) Carmel, and (3) the hills border- 
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ing the Jordan. Of 162 species of plants in Wady 
Zuweireh (S.W. corner of Dead Sea), 27 are common 
European forms extending to Northern India, the 
remaining 135 are African. Although the Dead Sea 
flora bears a very strong general similarity to that 
of Arabia Petreea, yet there can be no question of 
its distinctness from the adjacent floras of the same 
latitudes east and west of it. 

In the Jordan Valley the Cyperus papyrus is 
locally abundant, and covers many acres in the 
marshes of Hileh, though long since extinct in 
Egypt, and not known in Africa farther north than 
on the White Nile, lat. 7° N. Calotropis procera 
and Salvadora persica are never found except close 
to the Dead Sea, at En-gedi, Safieh, and Seisaban, 
and are separated by many degrees of longitude 
and latitude from their other known habitats. 

The flora of the Salt Sea area is remarkable for a 
small average number of species distributed through 
a large number of orders. We may infer that in 
this borderland of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
more hardy and accommodating plants of each area 
hold their own, while those more readily affected by 
variation of soil or climate disappear. 

The following plants and trees of the Jordan 
Valley are most common: the Zyzyphus Spina 
Christi, or nubk or dém tree of the Arabs (which 
seems to correspond to the ‘ wait a bit’ bushes of 
South Africa in its power of detaining the unwary 
traveller). It has a small sub-acid fruit like a 
thorn apple, very agreeable to the taste. The 
etm or Genista Retem, broom plant, grows freely 
on the plain. There is also the Balanites Zoyp- 
tiaca, a thorny tree with large olive-like fruit, 
which affords the oil called zukkdm or Zuk by 
the Arabs, supposed to be balm of Gilead, and 
sold to the pilgrims as such. It is highly prized 
among Arabs and pilgrims as a remedy for wounds 
or bruises ; the latter call it ‘ Zaccheus oil’ (BRP? i. 
560). The castor-oil plant and the oleander flourish 
about Jericho. Tamarisks grow everywhere, on 
the banks of the streams and in the dry desert ; and 
the Agnus Casti, a large flowering bamboo. The 
acacia tree grows in great variety, also the Populus 
Euphratica on the banks of the Jordan. The caper 
plant hangs down from the rocks, with its deli- 
cate white blossoms, and the Solanum Sodomeum 
or Dead Sea apple, with its bright yellow fruit, is 
very conspicuous. Numbers of thoroughly tropical 
plants and trees abound—the Zygophyllum cocei- 
neum, Berhavia, Indigofira ; also on the shore of 
the Salt Sea the Calotropis procera (6sher among 
Arabs), a beautiful green fruit the size of a peach, 
with nothing inside but the silky coma of the 
seeds; it reaches a height of 15 ft., and grows 
freely in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia Felix. 

The principal larger wild animals of the Jordan 
Valley are the jackal, fox, hyzna, boar, ibex 
(beden), and leopard. The leopard (nimr, felis 
pardus) is found in the Jordan jungle; the writer 
sent one to England from the banks of the Jordan 
in 1867. The cheetah (felis jubata) is found among 
the hills, and is tamed by the Moslems of Syria and 
used in hunting gazelles. Lions are said not to 
exist in Palestine, though they are found not far 
to the east in the desert and in the jungle of the 
Euphrates. They are still, however, supposed by 
the inhabitants of the Anti-Lebanon to pay visits 
periodically to the neighbourhood; and in 1869, 
owing to the loss of four children, one by one, at 
the village of Burkush, search was made for the 
supposed lion by the inhabitants without avail 
(PEFSt, 1870, 226). The lion coming up from 
the thickets of the Jordan is spoken of in Jer 49” 
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The birds in the Jordan Valley vary ver much 
according to the time of year, those of the hill- 
country being driven down there for a short time in 


the cold season. During a winter visit of Chichester 
Hart (PEF S#, 1879, 286), the following were seen 
at Jericho: a few sun birds, ‘hopping thrush,’ 
shrikes, palm dove, collared turtle, English robins, 
jays, chaffinches, wheatears, blackbirds, wagtails. 

he larger birds, such as eagles, vultures, bustards, 
flamingoes, water birds of various kinds, belong to 
Palestine or to a larger area, and not particularly 
to the Jordan Valley. 

A review of the botany as well as the zoology of 
the Jordan basin reveals the interesting fact that in 
this isolated spot, comprising but a few square miles, 
a series of forms of life are found differing decidedly 
from the species of the surrounding region, to which 
they never extend, and bearing a strong affinity to 
the Ethiopian region, with a trace of Indian 
admixture. 

Cultwation.—The plains about Lake Hfleh are 
highly cultivated, and yield heavy crops of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, sesame, and even rice. The 
plains about L. Tiberias wave with corn, and the 
plains of Beisan and valley of Jezreel are very pro- 
ductive, and stand thick with corn or indigo. 
Stunted palms grow wild, but no large ones now 
exist, except the single large date palm at Jericho 
There are many cucumber and vegetable-marrow 
gardens at the foot of the hills, irrigated by foun- 
tains. In the Zér, barley and simsim flourish. The 
olive, figs, bananas, oranges, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
grapes, millet (dhurah), cotton, indigo, melons, 
cucumbers, and marrows are cultivated at Jericho, 
and the soil for miles around if supplied with water 
is yet, as of old, capable of the highest cultivation : 
all that is wanted is irrigation and weeding. The 
harvest in the Jordan Valley is fully a month in 
advance of that in the highlands. 

JORDAN AS A BOUNDARY. — Stanley remarks 
(Sin. and Pal. 286): ‘The tropical temperature to 
which its whole plain is thus exposed, whilst calling 
out into almost unnatural vigour whatever vegeta- 
tion receives the life-giving touch of its waters, 
withers up every particle of verdure that is found 
beyond their reach. Asaseparation of Israel from 
the surrounding country, as a boundary between 
the two main divisions of the tribes, as an image 
of water in a dry and thirsty soil, it played an 
important part; but not as the scene of great 
events or the seat of great cities. Its contact with 
the history of the people is exceptional, not 
ordinary, confined to rare and remote occasions, the 
more remarkable from their very rarity.’ This is 
the general view taken at the present day, with 
Palestine under a feeble government and an ener- 
vated race inhabiting the Jordan Valley. The 
valley was, however, once ‘ well watered everywhere 
as the garden of the LorD, and like the land of 
Egypt,’ and this may very well occur again under 
a stable government and a more energetic race of 
people. The levels about Jericho and Kafrein are 
about 200 ft. below that of Lake Tiberias, so that 
the whole of the Jordan Valley might be irrigated 
by the Jordan waters if the matter were taken in 
hand as a Syrian national enterprise. 

The terms ‘this side Jordan,’ or ‘the other 
side Jordan,’ are of constant occurrence in the 
early history, denoting that the Jordan was re- 
garded as a physical feature of demarcation or 
boundary. The original boundary of the Promised 
Land was to reach ‘unto the side of the sea of 
Chinnereth eastward. And the boundary shall 
go down to Jordan, and the extremity shall be 
at the Salt Sea’ (Nu 34). But the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad and half Manasseh saw that the 
eastern side of the Jordan, as now, was good for 
cattle, and they acquired their inheritance there 
(Nu 32”), outside the Promised Land, on condition 
of going armed over Jordan and fully assisting the 
people of Israel to conquer the land. On the com- 
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pletion of this work they were permitted to return 
to the eastern side with a blessing, after building 
an altar by Jordan, ‘a great altar to see,’ that 
might be a witness between them that they were 
one people, and that the tribes living west of 
Jordan should not in the future say to those on the 
east, ‘What have ye to do with the Lord God of 
Israel? for the Tord hath made Jordan a boundary 
between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad’ (Jos 22!%-), See Ep. 

THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN.—The earliest account 
of the Jordan Valley describes it as very different 
in appearance from its aspect at the present time. 
From the high ground near Bethel, ‘ Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld all the plain (ciecar) of Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere, before the 
Lorp destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lorp, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest into Zoar. So Lot chose him all the 
Plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed east’ (Gn 13!%-). 
This would indicate a position for the cities of the 
Plain at the northern end of the Salt Sea, as proposed 
by Sir George Grove. The Arab geographers, how- 
ever, place these cities at the southern end of the 
Salt Sea; and recently M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFSt, 1886) has taken the same view, giving 
identifications for the several cities (see SODOM). 
On the other hand, Strabo (Judea) in relating 
that Judea is full of fire, places these cities on the 
western side of the Salt Sea within a radius of 60 
stadia, close to Masada, and refers to the rocks there 
bearing the marks of fire, with a soil like ashes, 
pitch falling in drops from the rocks, rivers boiling 
up and emitting a fetid odour to a great distance ; 
dwellings in every direction overthrown, —a de- 
scription very suitable to this spot at the present 
day, where there are hot sulphur springs and every 
appearance of volcanic energy near at hand. Strabo 
describes the overthrow of the cities as due to 
shocks of earthquake, eruptions of flames, and hot 
springs, containing asphaltus and sulphur, causing 
the lake to break its bounds and the rocks to take 
fire. Josephus states that the country of Sodom 
bordered upon the Lake Asphaltitis (Salt Sea), and 
that the cities were burnt by lightning, in conse- 
quence of which there are still the remainders of 
that divine fire, and that the traces of the five cities 
are still to be seen (BJ IV. viii. 4; V. xiii. 6; Tac. 
Hist. v. 6; Diod. ii. 48, xix. 98; Curt. v. 16). He 
would appear (BJ Iv. viii. 2) to place Sodom at 
the western side of the Arabah, near ‘the utmost 
limits of the Asphaltitis southward,’ and to place 
Somorrhon (Gomorrah?) on the eastern side, on 
the bounds of Petra in Arabia. Sir W. Dawson 
(Egypt and Syria) supposes that the overthrow of 
these cities may have been due to underground 
reservoirs of inflammable gases, and petroleum escap- 
ing through a fissure along an old line of ‘ fault,’ 
causing bitumen and sulphur to rain upon the 
cities. There is no indication that the overthrow 
of these cities was accompanied by any earthquake 
or displacement of the level of the Salt Sea (Gn 
14°. 8-10), though the passage ‘in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea,’ would appear ambiguous. 
The reference to the whole land which ‘is brimstone, 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor 
burneth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the 
overthrow of Sodom’ (Dt 29), etc., would appear 
to apply more to the southern end of the Salt Sea 
than the generally accepted site on the northern 
end. Assuming, however, that there was no dis- 
turbance affecting the level of the Salt Sea, it may 
be questioned whether the physical effect of the sub- 
stitution of arid plains in lieu of the well-watered 
district which existed previously may not have 
seriously affected the fertility of the Jordan Valley. 
It is known that the level of the Salt Sea varies 
yearly many feet, according to the rainfall in the 


adjacent district, as is attested by the lines of 
driftwood which can be seen at successive levels 
around the Salt Sea. A change from moisture 
to dryness over a large area in the valley would 
essentially affect the surrounding country, and 
reduce the rainfall, lower the surface of the sea, 
and expose more and more dry soil. Now, supposing 
the effects of the overthrow of the cities of the 
Plain resulted in a fall of 50 ft. in the level of the 
waters of the lake, it is interesting to remark that 
the whole of the mud flat at the south of the Salt 
Sea for about 10 miles (Anderson, Official Report, 
p. 182) would have been covered with water, also a 
considerable portion of the peninsula of Lisan and 
the low-lying portions of the shore on the western 
side, while to the north the Zér would have been 
covered over nearly as far as the Makhadet Hajlah. 
If this is so, the area over which the cities of the 
Plain can be found is very much circumscribed 
(Anderson, Official Report, p. 182). Assuming that 
the cities of the Plain were situated at the N.E. end 
of the Salt Sea, it is suggested (PH FSt, 1879, 144) 
that the following ¢ed/s on the Abel-shittim plain 
were the five cities of the Plain: (1) Tell Kafrein 
(Abel or Abila), (2) Tell er-Rama (Beth-ramtha or 
Beth-haran, Julias or Livias), (3) Suweimeh (Beth- 
jesimoth or Besimoth), (4) Tell el-Hamman, (5) Tell 

ktanu (‘the little one,’ or Zoar). Ganneau 
(PEFSt, 1886), however, identifies Jebel Usdum as 
Sodom, and Gomorrah with ‘Ain Ghamr, at the 
entrance of Wddy Ghamr, about 20 leagues south 
of the Salt Sea, and Zoar in Wddy es-Safi. This 
would appear closely to agree with the traditional 
sites given by Josephus, already mentioned. 

PASSAGES OF THE JORDAN.—It was at the 
northern extremity of the Jordan that Abram 
(Gn 14%t), in his pursuit of Chedorlaomer, came up 
ae him at Laish (Dan), and rescued his kinsman 

ot. 

The first reeord of a passage of the Jordan is 
that by Jacob (Gn 32°). On the return journey 
(Gn 331”) he crosses on his road from Succoth to 
Shalem (RVm; but there can be little doubt that 
RV ‘in peace’ is the correct translation), a city of 
Shechem; but as Succoth has not been satisfactorily 
identified, the ford of passage cannot be conjectured. 
The passage of Elijah (2 K 2’) and the return of 
Elisha (214) over the Jordan took place over against 
Jericho; but there is nothing further to indicate 
the position, though there is a traditional spot on 
the east of Jordan from which the ascent of Bli ah 
is said to have been made. The point of the 
Jordan where David crossed when warring against 
Helam (2S 10”) also cannot be conjectured. 
Again, when a fugitive to Mahanaim (2 § 158 1738 
1938), he eee escaped by the quickest route 
over the Jordan ; but this depended upon the road 
he took from Jerusalem, and whether he wished 
to avoid Jericho. The two fords which would be 
most suitable would be that of el-Ghérantyeh, 
which would necessitate his passing by Jericho, 
and the Makhadet Hajlah ford, which he could 
have reached by the road passing the presént M. 
Neby Misa. 

The number of fords between Jisr Damieh and 
Lake Tiberias exceeds 50, and it would be futile 
to sugge’t any particular one which may have 
been used in that portion of the Jordan, in the 
passings over between the east and west. There 
was the ford or passage of the Jordan (Jg 12°), 
taken by the Gileadites, when the Ephraimites 
were discovered by the pronunciation of the word 
‘Shibboleth.’ There was Beth-barah (‘even 
Jordan,’ RV), which the Ephraimites (Jg 7%) took 
possession of when they slew the Midianites, and 
which may be the ford ‘Adarah discovered by 
Conder (SWP ii. 89). _The occurrence probably 
took place near this ford, as ‘Ain el-Helwah (Abel. 
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meholah) is on the southern end of the plain of 
Beisan (Bethshean). 

Passage of the children of Israel over Jordan.— 
This is the most important event recorded in the 
Bible connected with the passage of the Jordan. 
The poonls were gathered together in the plains 
(adraboth) of Moab, extending from Abel-shittim 
(‘the meadow of the acacia’), now probably 
Kafrein, to Beth-jesimoth (‘house of the wastes’) 
now probably ‘Ain Suweimeh near the Salt Sea 
(Nu 33%). And they came to Jordan and lodged 
there for three days. The plains of Moab, where 
they had been staying, were from 200 to 400 ft. 
above the Salt Sea, and the ground which they had 
occupied for the last three days was probably some- 
what on a lower level, but certainly not the Zér 
or lower terrace of the Jordan as it was in flood, 
‘overflowing all his banks at the time of the 
barley harvest’ (Jos 3), probably about the 
month of April. The description states that 
the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon a heap very far from the city of 
Adam, that is, beside Zaretan; and those that 
came down toward the sea of the Arabah, even 
the Salt Sea, were wholly cut off (Jos 3!6). The 
RV has ‘at Adam,’ and Stanley (304 note) has 
‘high up the river, very far, in Adam, the city 
which is beside Zaretan.’ The site of Adam is not 
sufficiently identified, but it is supposed by some 
to be represented hy Tell Damieh, near the bridge 
of that name. Conder has pointed out (SWP ii. 14) 
that somewhat higher up, where the mountains 
come down and overhang the Jordan, a landslip 
could readily block up the Jordan for, a period, 
and T. Drake (PH FSt, 1874, 182; 1875, 30) suggests 
that Adam (‘red earth’) may be Khan el-Hamrath, 
the Red Ruin, situated opposite Fai (Pella), on 
the west side of the Jordan in the plain of Beisan, 
and that adherents of the theory that the waters 
of the Jordan were suddenly dammed by a landslip 
might perhaps point to the present appearance of 
the banks at this point and the curious bends of 
the river here to support their idea. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought to notice that the historical 
stoppage of the Jordan in A.D. 1257, while the 
bridge Jisr Damieh was being repaired, is to be 
found in the history of Sultan Bibars. A land- 
slip in the narrow part of the valley, some miles 
above Jisr Damieh, kept the Jordan dammed up 
for several hours, allowing the bed of the river to 
become dry by the water below running off to 
the Salt Sea. Stanley (Sin. and Pal. 304 n. 6) 
mentions that the appearance of the drying up 
of the Jordan seems to be described by Antoninus 
Martyr in the 6th cent., as if it occurred yearly at 
the visit of the pilgrims. See also King, Morsels 
of Criticism, 1. 281. 

THE MOUNDS IN THE JORDAN VALLEY.—AII 
over the Jordan Valley mounds or ‘Tells’ are 
found, of artificial formation, from 50 to 100 ft. in 
height. They stand at the entrance to every 
widy where there is a passage for traffic, and 
appear in these cases to have been placed there 
to guard the dwellers in the plain from marauders 
from the hill-country. They appear usually to be 
formed of remains of sun-dried bricks, probably in 
some cases the ruins of ancient walls and castles, 
and in other cases the sites where the bricks were 
moulded and dried. Near Beisan alone there are 
20 of these tells, apparently of the same character 
as those at Jericho. They usually occur in the 
vicinity of water. i 

The mounds of Jericho were examined by the 
present writer in Feb. 1868. Nine mounds were 
cut through—two at Wddy Kelt, three at ‘Ain es- 
Sultan, and four within a short distance of the 
spring head. The trenches were cut across from 
east to west to get shelter from the sun as much 
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as possible. During the daytime the sun was 
scorching, at night it was bitterly cold. After the 
trenches were cut 8 ft. deep, the work was con- 
tinued by shafts 8 ft. square at intervals of 4 to 6 
ft., as the clay composing the mounds would not 
stand the cutting of one deep trench. Very little 
was found except pottery jars, and stone mortars 
for grinding corn. The general result was that 
the mounds were artificial, of sunburnt brick in a 
very friable condition, abounding in fragments of 
pottery. A few solid-looking jars were found 
(now in the PHF Museum). The pottery in the 
upper portion of these mounds was Roman and 
later (SWP iii. 225). 

SCENE OF OUR LoRD’s BAPTISM.—When John the 
Baptist was preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
‘Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan. Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John to be bap- 
tized of him.’ ‘ These things were done in Bethabara 
(RV Bethany, in some MSS Betharabah *), beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing’ (Jn 1%), ‘Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil’ (Mt 4). ‘And straight- 
way the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilder- 
ness’ (Mk 1??). 

There is not sufficient information here to fix 
the position on the Jordan of the scene of the 
baptism, but it leads to the inference that it was on 
the east side of the Jordan opposite to the desert 
of Judea, and not so far north as Samaria. This 
place, Bethabara [which see] (or Bethany), beyond 
Jordan, was again visited by our Lord, and He 
abode there (Jn 10%). The word ‘dbdérah occurs in 
the OT in connexion with the Jordan. In 28 1938 
EV tr. it ‘ferry-boat’ (Gesenius ‘a ferry-boat’ or 
‘raft’); 2S 15% 1736 AV reading (naiy) ‘in the 
plains,’ RV reading (nay) ‘at the fords,’ Ewald, 
Gesenius, Griitz, ‘at the fords’; Jg 7%4 Beth- 
barah, ‘house of passage,’ (?) Gesenius. There are 
also three cases in which the word ma‘bdrah (‘a 
ford’; Gesenius, from the root ‘dar, ‘to pass 
over’) is tr‘ ‘the fords’ (of the Jordan), Jg 3% 12°, 
Jos 2’, The inference is that Beth-abarah is the 
resting-place on the other side. 

Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 311) gives ‘the house 
of a ship’ (mix) as the meaning of Bethania 
(Bethany); the meaning given by Simonis is pre- 
ferred by many, viz. m3y ‘3, locus depressionis, which 
seems to agree exactly with the conditions, a de- 
pressed plain beyond the fords of Jordan. The 
other word is Beth-arabah (the name of a town west 
of Jordan, Jos 15° ete.). The Arabah, however, is 
the term used for the desert plain of the Jordan, 
extending from near Jericho to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(Gesen.) and Arabah=desert. Conder proposes 
(PEFSt, 1876-77) to identify Bethania (Bethany) 
with Batanea or Bashan, and the ford of the Jordan 
east of Beisan called ‘A bdra with Bethabara, or at 
least with the place of baptism, and points out 
that among the fifty fords of the Jordan this is the 
only one retaining the ancient name. 

This ford of ‘Abara is north of the Samaritan 
border, about 16 miles south of Lake Tiberias and 
a day’s journey from Nazareth, and 22 miles from 
Kefr Kena (Cana). It does not, however, fulfil 
the conditions of being near to the wilderness of 
Judea, and so placed as to be accessible to the 
multitudes from Jerusalem and the parts about 
Judea. 

The line of route taken by king David in his 
passage from Jerusalem across Jordan to Mahanaim 
and back does not give much assistance, but is cer- 
tainly against the ‘Arabah ford site. It appears 

* Bybavic N* ABO*EF alp! latt syrrpesh hel txt hier arm me 
coddpl. ap Orig: BubaPupe O2KT> (V) (A) Teorr syrr sincu 1, 22. 
33 (69), alnonn ; Bybapafa Xe b syrhams, 
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probable, however, that he would pass over Jordan, 
when in flight, by the very nearest ford, viz. that 
over against Jericho, either the Makhadet Hajlah 
or the Ghéraniych ; in coming back he may have 
used any crossing most convenient, and thus have 
had recourse to the ferry-boat. There appears 
therefore to be nothing against the traditional 
site of our Lord’s place of baptism being placed on 
the Jordan near Kasr el-Jehfid, and not far from 
the ‘Ain el-Kharrar on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, as has been current since 4th cent. Beth- 
nimrah (‘house of the panther ’?), Nu 32%, identified 
as Nimrin, lies about 8 miles to the east of the 
Ghérantyeh ford, and is supposed by some to be 
the site of Bethabara: in the LXX (B) it takes the 
form Ba:éavaBpd, and Eusebius calls it ByndvayBpls ; 
he also speaks of a town called Nabara (or Abara) 
as identical with Nimrah near Heshbon.  Epi- 
phanius reads Bethamara for Bethabara (Rel. Pad. 
p. 627). The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) places it 
east of Jordan, 5 miles north of the Salt Sea, close 
to the hill where Elijah was caught up to heaven 
(Itin. Hieros.). Jerome (Per. S. Paule) identifies 
the place of baptism with the spot where the priests 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan 
(Jos 31”), and also the spot where Elijah and 
afterwards Elisha smote the waters and passed 
over dry-shod. The following also speak of the 
place of baptism at this spot: Theodosius, An- 
toninus, and Arculf. 

In later years the knights of St. John built a 
monastery here in order to enable them to carry 
out one of their threefold duties, viz. escorting 
pilgrims down from Jerusalem to Jordan. This 
duty is still carried out once a year by the Turkish 
governor of Jerusalem, who, on Monday in Passion 
week, escorts thousands of pilgrims to the Jordan 
to bathe. 

ANCIENT WRITERS ON THE JORDAN VALLEY.— 
The Antiquities and Wars of Josephus are full of 
references to this valley. (Ant. I. x. 1 and I. xi. 1) 
The spring of Jordan called Dan is spoken of, and 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain. (Ant. 
Iv. vili. 1) Moses gathered the congregation to- 
gether near Jordan where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm trees. (Ant. V. i. 1) 
Abila to Jordan 60 furlongs. (Ant. v. i. 2) Joshua 
was in fear about their passing over, for the 
Jordan ran with a strong current, and could not be 
passed over by bridges, as there never had been 
any bridges laid over it hitherto, and ferry-boats 
they had none. (Vv. iv. 3) The Israelites seize the 
ford of the Jordan (Jg 38). (Vv. xi. 2) A bridge 
of boats laid over Jordan to enable king David to 
return from Mahanaim to Jerusalem. (IX. ii. 2) 
Elijah disappeared from among men, and no one 
knows of his death to this very day. (Ant. 
BOK Os) Gh WE We Wh antes 9B aul nie ie IIS boat, S)) 
The Jordan’s sources at Dan and’ Panium described. 
The lake Semechonitis (Hi/eh) is 30 furlongs in 
breadth and 60 in length ; its marshes reach as far 
as the plain Daphne, under the temple of the 
golden calf at the lesser Jordan. Jordan’s stream 
from Panium divides the marshes and fens of the 
lake Semechonitis; when it has run another 120 
furlongs it first passes the city Julias, and then 
passes through the middle of the Lake Gennesaret, 
after which it runs a long way over a desert, and 
then makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis. 
Around Gennesaret the soil is so fruitful that all 
sorts of trees are grown upon it, particularly 
walnuts; also palm trees, fig trees, and olives; it 
supplies men with figs and grapes 10 months in the 

ear. Some have thought it to be a vein of the 

ile, because it produces the coracine fish as well 
as that lake does which is near Alexandria. 
(BJ Iv. viii. 2. 3. 4, V. xiii. 6) The Jordan and 


Jericho are described. Jericho is situated on a 

lain, with naked and barren mountains over- 
lane it; these mountains extend from Scytho- 
polis in the north to Sodom in the south at the 
utmost limits of the Salt Sea. Somorrhon is also 
spoken of, the Great Plain, the Salt Sea, and the 
plantations of palm trees near the Jordan. He 
speaks of the fountain of Jericho being healed 
by Elisha; and also of the excellent gardens of 
Jericho, 70 furlongs long and 20 broad, abound- 
ing in palm trees, yielding ap and bees, the 
balsamum, that most precious of all fruits, the 
cypress tree, and myrobalanum. He states that it 
is not easy to light on any country in the world 
equal to it. The lake Asphaltitis is also described. 
(BJ Iv. viii. 4) He describes the aqueduct from 
Nerea to water the palm trees of Jericho. 

Strabo (XVI. ii. 16, c. A.D. 19) gives a short 
account of the Jordan and Jericho. Cele-Syria, a 
hollow plain between the mountains of Libanus 
and Antilibanus. Rivers run through it, the. 
largest of which is the Jordan, which waters a 
country productive and fertile of all things. It 
contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic 
rush and reed. In it are also marshes. The name 
of the lake is Gennesaritis. It produces also bal- 
samum. The Lycus and the Jordan are navigated 
upwards chiefly by the Aradii, with vessels of 
burden. At Jericho is the palm plantation, which 
contains various other trees of the cultivated kind 
producing excellent fruit, but its chief production 
is the palm tree; it is 100 stadia in length ; the 
whole is watered with streams, and filled with 
dwellings. Here also is a palace and the garden 
of the balsamum. Strabo has not only given a 
confused account of the Jordan, but he has mixed. 
up together the account of the Salt Sea with that 
of the Lacus Serbonis, and he places Tarichea on 
the Salt Sea instead of on L. Tiberias. 

Tacitus (Hist. v. 6, A.D. 97) sums up the Jordan 
in a few words: ‘ Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur : 
secundum atque alterum lacum integer perfiuit : 
tertio retinetur.’ 

Galen (A.D. 164) and Pausanias (V. vii. 4, A.D. 174) 
speak of the disappearance of the Jordan in the 
bitter lake. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 15, A.D. 74) speaks of the 
rise of Jordan at Panium fountain, ‘qui nomen 
dedit Ceesareze.’ 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s.v. ‘ Dan’) 
describe Dan as being 4 R. miles distant from 
Paneas on the way to Tyre; and here, too, they 
es the Jordan breaks forth. 

he Targum of Jerusalem writes, ‘Dan of 
Ceesarea’ (Targ. Hieros., Gn 141), 

The name of the Salt Sea adopted by Josephus 
(Ané. I. ix.), viz. Asphaltitis Lacus, is first found in 
Diodorus Siculus (ii. 48, B.c. 45). He gives an 
account of the neighbourhood: ‘It is, however, 
well fitted for the cultivation of palms wherever 
it is traversed by serviceable rivers or fountains 
available for the purpose of irrigation. In a 
neighbouring valley grows the plant called balsam, 
which yields an abundant income, as the plant 
grows in no other part of the world. It is much 
used by physicians as a medicine.’ 

Justin XXXVI. iii. 6) and Pausanias (Vv. vii. 4) 
call it @ddacoa 7%) vexpd, ‘the Dead Sea.’ 

‘ As the Jordan in the time of harvest’ (Sir 246; 
Aristeas, Epist. ad Philocratem). 

Josephus, BJ Iv. vii. 6, speaks of “ABiAa, Iovkids 
(Julias), Byocwd, near the lake Asphaltitis. 

_ In the LXX (B) of Jos 137 the name Beth-nimrah 
is given as BadavaBpd, and the LXX (A) of Jos 13” 
gives Bydcuové for Beth-jesimoth. 


LITERATURE.—SWP i. ii. iii, ‘Flora and Fauna, Geology’; 
BRP2i, ii. iii. (Index); Tristram, Land of Israel ; Journal Pat 
Geog: Soc, xviii. 104, 1848; Molyneux, Narrative and Official 
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C. WARREN. 
JORIBUS ('Idp:Bos).—1. (AV Joribas) 1 Es 8# (# 
LXX)=JARIB, Ezr 816, 2, 1 Es 99=JARIB, Ezr 1038. 


JORIM (’Iwpelu).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


JORKEAM (oyp7:).—A Judahite family name, 

1 Ch2, Kittel (in SBOT) suggests that we should 

erhaps read oy77? (Jokdeam), the name of an un- 
identified place in the Negeb of Judah, Jos 15%. 


JOSABDUS (‘IwocaBeds B, "IwodBdos A), 1 Es 88 = 
JOZABAD, No. 6. 


JOSAPHIAS (’Iwcadias), 1 Es 8%,.—In Ezr 8° 
JOSIPHIAH (wh. see). 


JOSECH (‘Iwojy WH, Iwond TR, AV Joseph).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”, 


JOSEDEK.—See JEHOZADAK. 


JOSEPH (Fp, "Iwo7p).—1. The patriarch. See 
next article, where also the meaning of the name 
is discussed. 2. A man of Issachar, Nu 13%. 3. 
A son of Asaph, 1 Ch 257%, 4. One of the sons of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%, 
called in 1 Es 9% Josephus. 5. A priest, Neh 12™. 
6. An ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 7. An officer of 
Judas Maccabeus. Along with Azarias he was 
defeated by Gorgias, 1 Mac 518 56-6, 8, In 2 Mac 
8”, and probably also 10”, Joseph is read by mis- 
take for John, one of the brothers of Judas 
Maccabeus. 9. 10. Ancestors of our Lord, Lk 
374-90, 44. The husband of Mary the mother of 
Jesus. See sep. article. 12. One of the brethren 
of the Lord, Mt 13° (RV, following WH; in 
Mt 27° Mk 6% 15-47, both AV and RV have 
Joses). 13. Joseph of Arimathza (wh. see). 14. 
Joseph Barsabbas (wh. see), Ac 1%. 15. The natal 
name of Barnabas (wh. see), Ac 4°° (AV doses). 


JOSEPH (Ap\, in Ps 816 ypin’ ‘ May [God] add’; 
ef. Gn 30%).*—The second youngest son of the 
patriarch Jacob, Rachel’s firstborn, and_ ancestor 
of the two northern tribes Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Sources.—The history of Joseph is contained in 
Gn 307 (E), 4% (J); and in Gn 37. 39-50. In these 
chapters the body of the narrative is derived from 
J and E, the parts which belong to P being onl 
371-24 4) 46 468-27 47-6. 7-11. 27b-28 483-6 49la. 28b-33 5012-15 . 


The structure of JE, in the parts where the distinction of 
sources is most important, will appear most clearly from the 
following table :— 

31-35 


25-27 28b * 


28a (to pit) 28c-30 36 
4238_4434 4628_474. 6b ¢+ 
451-465 ** 


J 3721 39 t 
th 3722-25 (to bread) 


J 

ie 40 t 411-45. § 47-57 421-37 || 
J 4713-274 (to Goshen) 29-21, 
E 4712 


* The words, ‘And they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
20 pieces of silver.’ : 

+ Except in v.! the words ‘ Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 
the captain of the guard.’ 

t Except v.3 ‘into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound’; v.5 ‘The butler and the baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were bound in the prison’; v.15> ‘ And here also have I 
done nothing, that they should have put me into the dungeon.’ 

§ Except y.14 ‘And they brought him hastily out of the 
dungeon.’ 

|| Except vv.27. 28, : 5 

| Except 4314 (on account of the allusion to Simeon), and 
4323b ‘ And he brought Simeon out unto them.’ 

** Except 4542 ‘whom ye sold unto Egypt,’ 5 ‘that ye sold 
me hither,’ 102 ‘and thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen,’ 
with perhaps one or two unimportant clauses elsewhere. 

+t-From ‘in the land of Goshen.’ 


*In 3023, from another source (E), a different etymology is 
given, as though the word were connected with *DX to take 
away. 


For the grounds of this analysis, reference must be made to 
the Comms., or, more briefly, to LOY p. 16f. (617ff.). The 
history of Joseph must have been told at length in J and E 
alike, in substantially the same form in both, but with occa- 
sional variations in details; and the method mostly followed 
by the compiler, esp. in chs. 39-47, has been to excerpt long 
passages from J and E alternately, and at the same time to 
incorporate in each short notices embodying the characteristic 
differences of the other. It may assist the reader to place 
here a synopsis of the principal differences between the two 
narratives. According to J, Joseph, when his brethren plot to 
kill him, is rescued by Judah, and then sold by his brethren 
to Ishmaelites, who in their turn sell him to an Egyptian of 
position, whose name is not given: after the charge brought 
against him by his master’s wife, he is thrown into the state- 
prison; and the keeper of this makes him overseer of the 
other prisoners. In the sequel, the brethren only tell Shiela 
about their younger brother in answer to his inquiry (437 4419) ; 
nothing is said about Simeon being detained as a hostage in 
Egypt; the brethren open their sacks and discover the money 
in them, at the lodging-place by the way; Judah offers to be 
surety to his father for Benjamin’s return; and Goshen is 
named as the district allotted to Jacob and his sons. According 
to E, Joseph is rescued from his other brethren by Reuben, and 
thrown into a pit, from which he is drawn up by Midianites 
without his brothers’ knowledge: he is sold by them to Poti- 
phar, captain of the guard, who appoints him to wait on the 
prisoners confined in his house: the brethren, when taxed 
with being spies, volunteer the information about their younger 
brother (4213.32); Simeon is left in Egypt as a hostage; the 
brethren open their sacks at the end of their journey home; 
Reuben offers to be surety for Benjamin’s return; and there 
is no mention of Goshen.* Thus, while both versions bring 
Joseph into relation with a prison, he is a prisoner himself 
only in J; in E he is merely appointed to wait on the prisoners: 
further, while in J the keeper of the prison (who is distinct 
from Joseph’s master, 3920.21) commits the other prisoners into 
his charge, in E his own master, the ‘captain of the guard’ 
(3738 4038. 4), appoints him to wait upon the prisoners. In the 
existing (composite) narrative the two versions are harmonized 
(though imperfectly) by Potiphar being represented as both 
Joseph’s master and also ‘captain of the guard.’ 


After the account of his birth (30%), the next 
notice of Joseph’s life which occurs is when he 
has grown into a lad, and (according to P) is 17 
years old (37%). His father’s favourite,t he ex- 
cites the envy of his elder brothers, which is 
increased by his imprudence in communicating to 
them the dreams,—both too manifestly suggest- 
ive of future greatness (37*"),—of his brethren’s 
sheaves bowing down to his, and of the sun, moon, 
and eleven stars making obeisance to him. Shortl 
afterwards, his brethren are keeping their father’s 
flocks at Shechem; and Joseph is sent by his 
father from the broad ‘vale,’ in which Hebron 
lay (3744; cf. 35°’), to inquire after their welfare. 
He finds them at Dothan (2K 6%), now Tell 
Dothan, about 15 miles N. of Shechem, where 
the pasturage is still even richer than it is at 
Shechem (Robinson, BR iii. 122). As they see 
him approaching in the distance, they plan to kill 
him, and so to frustrate for ever the, to them, 
unwelcome future portended by his dreams. At 
this point (377!*-) the composition of the narrative 
becomes apparent, and there are two divergent 
accounts of the manner in which Joseph was 
rescued from their hands, and came to be sold 
into Egypt.t According to J, Judah dissuades 
his other brethren from carrying out their purpose, 
and induces them to sell Joseph to a caravan of 
Ishmaelites, who happened at the time to be passing 
by, on their way from Gilead to Egypt;§ and the 
Ishmaelites, upon their arrival in Egypt, sell him 

* This last distinction agrees with that which appears in 
Exodus, where similarly it is only J who describes the Israelites 
as living apart in Goshen (822 926), 

+ The 0°D5 n3nd (also 2S 1318f, as worn by princesses), the 
‘coat of many colours’ of AV (so LXX zazires, Vulg. polymita), 
was more probably (Pesh. Aq. Symm.; also LXX Vulg. in 28 
[xitay xaprurés; tunica talaris]) a tunic having sleeves for the 
arms, and reaching to the feet (cf. RVm), lit. (if the Aram. 
sense of DD may be adopted, for the word does not occur other- 
wise in the Heb. of the OT) a tunie of palms (of the hands) and 
soles (of the feet), —the tunic ordinarily worn having no sleeves, 
and reaching only to the knees. 

t See, above, the parts which belong to the two narratives. 

§ Dothan, it is to be observed, lies upon the caravan-route 
leading from Beth-shean and Jezreel to Ramleh and Egypt 
(Rob. l.c.) ; it was thus a natural spot for the Ishmaelite dealers, 
travelling from Gilead, to pass. 
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as a slave to an Egyptian of rank. According to 
E, Reuben,* Joseph’s eldest brother, dissuades the 
others from carrying out their plan; at his sug- 
gestion they cast Joseph into a pit, and Midianite 
merchantmen, passing by,t draw him up out of the 
pit, without his brothers’ knowledge, and sell him 
into Egypt to Potiphar, the ‘captain of the guard.’ 
Reuben upon returning, after the meal (v.*), to 
the pit, in the hope, no doubt, of being able now 
to send Joseph home secretly, is disconsolate to 
find it empty. His father’s grief, upon receiving 
the blood-stained coat, which his brethren bring 
to him, as evidence of Joseph’s death, is graphi- 
cally portrayed (vv.***? J). : 

ow Joseph meanwhile fared in Egypt is re- 
counted by J in ch. 39, and by E in ch. 40 (in 
each case, with the exceptions noted above). The 
Egyptian, to whom the Ishmaelites sold him,§ 
finding him to be quick and trustworthy, appoints 
him ‘over his house,’—i.e. makes him superin- 
tendent of his establishment, or his major domo,— 
and intrusts to him the whole of his domestic 
arrangements, so that ‘with him—z.e. beside him 
—he knew not ought, save the bread that he did 
eat,’ which, on account of religious scruples, would 
not in Egypt be naturally intrusted to the care 
of a foreigner (cf. 43>), Under Joseph’s admin- 
istration, everything prospered in his master’s 
house; and the blessing of heaven rested visibly 
upon it (391-6), But Joseph was ‘comely and well- 
favoured,’ and attracted the notice of his master’s 
wife: she makes advances to him, which he re- 
jects, saying nobly that he will neither betray 
the trust which his master reposes in him, nor 
sin against God. The advances are repeated, but 
still meet with no response. In the end, enraged at 
what she considers as a slight received at Joseph’s 
hands, she brings a false accusation against him 
before her husband ; and he is cast into the state- 
prison.|| There, however, J” is still with him: he 
wins the favour of the keeper of the prison, who finds 
he can place in him implicit confidence, and even 
commits the other prisoners to his charge (397-*). 

Shortly afterwards (ch. 40 E), two of the 
Pharaoh’s officers, the chief of his cupbearers, or 
butlers, and the chief of his bakers, offended the 
king, and they were placed in custody in the 
house of the ‘captain of the guard,’—?.e. Potiphar, 
who, according to 37% (also E), had bought Joseph 
of the Midianites. Joseph is appointed to wait 
upon them (40*);** and, coming in to them one 

* At least, if (as most critics suppose) ‘ Judah’ stood origin- 
ally in v.21 (J) for ‘Reuben’ (as the text stands, v.21b and v.22a 
are tautologous). But even if that be not the case, we have 
‘Reuben’ in vv.22. 29 (EK), and ‘ Judah’ in v.26 (J), 

+ In y.28 the absence of the art. before ‘Midianites’ shows 
that the reference cannot be to ‘the Ishmaelites,’ mentioned 
specifically in v.27, 

t Properly, ‘ captain (or superintendent, chief) of the slaugh- 
terers’ (of animals [not ‘executioners’]), a Heb. title, though 
always, as it happens, applied to foreigners (elsewhere only, 
with 17 for Ww, of Neb.’s ‘captain of the guard’ Jer 399f. 4110 
436 5212ff., 2 K 258, and Dn 214), The royal butchers came in 
some way to form the royal bodyguard; cf. W. R. Smith, 
OT JC2 262f. LXX cpyimeysipos,—in itself a perfectly possible 
rendering (see 1 S 92%: 24), but not probable in view of Jer 39, etc. 

§ Identified in the existing text with Potiphar (3736) by the 
harmonizing insertion in 391», 

|| The expression is a peculiar one (not the ordinary Heb. 
term for ‘prison’), and is found only here (3920-23) and 403.5, 
Understood as two Heb. words, it might mean ‘house of round- 
ness,’ 7.e. a circular tower, such as might be used as a prison; 
but sdhar is perhaps the Hebraized form of an Egyp. word 
(cf. Ebers, Aeg. u. die Bb. Mos. 318f.: the very special char- 
acter of the suhan at Thebes (see Maspero, Struggle, 271 n. 5) is 
an objection to Sayce’s view (HHH 87) that it may be this word]. 

¥] According to the insertions in vy.3b. 5b. 15b (J), in the state- 
prison, where Joseph was bound. In vy.14b-15a, according to E, 
Joseph prays to be released, not from imprisonment, but only 
from servitude in a foreign land, after having been ‘stolen 
away’ from his native country (in agreement with E’s repre- 
sentation in 3728a. c), 

** Of. 4112 (also E). In 3922 (J) Joseph is made overseer of the 
other prisoners; and he receives this appointment, not from 
his master (as here), but from the keeper of the state-prison. 


morning, he hears from them about their two 
dreams. Unable to interpret them themselves, 
they recount them to him; and he interprets them 
correctly. Three days after, on the Pharaoh’s 
birthday, the chief butler, as Joseph foretold, is 
restored to his office, and the chief baker is hung 
405-23), 
Ch. 41 (with the exceptions noted, E) tells the 
story of Joseph’s elevation in Egypt. After two 
years, during which time his position remained 
unaltered (the chief butler having forgotten his 
romise to mention him to the king), the Pharaoh 
ad his two dreams, of the fat and lean kine, and 
of the full and withered ears; and much signifi- 
cance being attached in Egypt to dreams, he was 
disturbed to find no one able to interpret them. 
The chief butler, reminded by the occurrence of 
Joseph’s skill in his own case, mentions him to the 
Pharaoh. He issent for; and, being brought before 
the king,* declares to him what his dreams signify, 
viz. seven years of plenty, to be succeeded imme- 
diately by seven years of famine: in view of the 
future, he further suggests the practical measure 
of making provision for the years of famine by 
storing up in advance a fifth of the produce of 
each of the years of plenty. The Pharaoh, im- 
pressed by his sagacity, and recognizing it as of 
God (41%), forthwith invests him with authority 
over the entire land of Egypt, for the purpose of 
giving effect to this proposal, and confers upon 
him other signal marks of the royal favour (41%): 
he further, as a mark of his admittance into the 
Egyptian bureaucracy, bestows upon him an 
Egyptian name, Zaphnath-pa‘aneah, and marries 
him to Asenath, a daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
the great national temple of the sun (Ra), at On 
(Heliopolis, 7 miles N.E. of the modern Cairo). A 
notice from P (41%) states that Joseph, at the time 
of his elevation, was 30 years of age. During the 
7 years of plenty, Joseph amassed corn in the 
granaries of every city from the surrounding 
district: in the 5th of these years, we are told, 
Asenath bore him two sons, who were named, 
respectively, Manasseh in allusion to his furgetting 
now his past troubles, and Ephraim on account of 
his frwitfulness in the land of his affliction. When 
the years of famine began, the Egyptians all came 
to Joseph to buy corn (4154), 

Famines in Egypt are due commonly to the 
failure of the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
famine in which Joseph is concerned is stated, 
however, to have extended to all the earth (41°) ; 
and this circumstance is the fact upon which the 
entire sequel of the story hinges. 421-7 (E, except 
vv.?7- 8) tells how, as the famine became severe in 
Canaan, Jacob sends all his sons except Benjamin 
to buy corn in Egypt. Introduced into Joseph’s 
presence, they prostrate themselves before him (cf. 
the dreams, 377°), but do not recognize him: during 
the years of separation}+ he has grown from a 
youth into a man, and his Egyptian dress and 
shaven face further disguise him. He receives 
them roughly, and accuses them of being spies, 
sent to discover the ‘nakedness of the land.’ The 
charge throws them off their guard; and they seek 
to disarm his suspicions by volunteering informa- 
tion ¢ about their family, of which Joseph at once 
takes advantage: desirous, namely, of ascertaining 
the truth about Benjamin, he insists that one 
shall be left bound in Egypt, while the others go 
home, and bring back their youngest brother with 


* According to the notice from J, inserted in v.14, from the 
dungeon, in which J represents him as imprisoned (4015b 3921-23), 

+ According to E, more than 9 (411.48) ; taking account of the 
Re: dates given by P (378 4146), more than 20 (18+the 7 of 

¢ 4118, cf. v.32, In the parallel narrative of J, this information 
nee ee been given in answer to Joseph’s express inquiry* 
see 4419, 
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them. Their conscience, the narrator remarks, 
smites them: they recognize in their misfortunes 
a nemesis for their treatment of Joseph; and 
Reuben—who regularly takes the lead in E— 
reminds them how he had sought to divert them 
from their purpose. Joseph understood all the 
time what they were saying, and was much moved 
by it: he adheres, however, to his terms, and 
retains as hostage, not indeed Reuben, his former 
protector, but the next eldest of his brethren, 
Simeon. Having secretly given orders for each 
man’s money to be restored into his sack, and 
having given them provision for the way, he lets 
the others go, and they return to Canaan. Arrived 
there, they report to their father what had befallen 
them: the surprising discovery of the money in 
their sacks * adds to their and his anxiety ; and he 
bitterly reproaches them for their inconsiderate 
treatment of him. Reuben steps forward, and 
offers his two sons as surety for the safe return of 
Benjamin from Egypt. 

The narrative is now continued by a long extract 
from J (42°°-44*4, with the exceptions noted). The 
famine continuing in Canaan, Jacob is obliged a 
second time to send to Egypt for corn: he is 
reluctant at first to let Benjamin go as well: but 
after the representations of Judah,—who takes the 
lead in J (cf. 37%), as Reuben does in E,—and his 
offer to be surety for his safe return (cf. the similar 
offer of Reuben in E, 42%’), he consents, sending at 
the same time a present, to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, the favour of the great Egyptian governor. 
Joseph, seeing Benjamin with his other brothers, 
and perceiving thus that they have spoken the 
truth, prepares to show them friendliness, and 
invites them to a feast in his house. E mentions 
at this point that Simeon was released to them. 
They make ready their present for Joseph; and as 
he comes in, a second time (ef. 42%») fulfil uncon- 
sciously his dreams (37" °) : he inquires tenderly for 
his father, and expresses his satisfaction at seeing 
Benjamin. At the feast, they are surprised to 
find themselves seated according to their ages, and 
Benjamin honoured with a ‘mess,—or honorary 
portion (cf. 2S 118),—five times as large as any of 
theirs. 

The dénotiment now approaches. The brethren 
depart, with their sacks. filled with corn, Joseph 
having privately given orders for his divining-cup 
to be hidden in Benjamin’s sack. Before they can 
have gone far, he sends messengers after them, 
who overtake them, and tax them with the theft. 
Their consciences are clear; and they voluntarily 
offer the offender to justice. Dismay and despair 
seize them, when the cup is found in Benjamin’s 
sack. With affected indignation, Joseph re- 
proaches them with what they have done: Judah, 
in reply, speaking on behalf of them all, attempts 
no excuse; for no excuse seems to be possible: a 
just retribution has overtaken them (cf. 4274) ; 
they will all remain bondmen in Egypt. But 
Joseph presses his advantage home: he will only 
retain Benjamin. Judah now steps forward, and 
in a speech of striking beauty, remarkable not 
less for grace and persuasive eloquence than for 
frankness and generosity, intercedes on Benjamin’s 
behalf: explaining how all had happened from the 
beginning, he entreats Joseph to have compassion 
on the feelings of an aged father, and to allow him 
to remain as bondman himself in his brother’s 
stead (4418-4), Overcome by the pathos of Judah’s 
appeal, and convinced at last of his brethren’s 


* In J (see 4821) this discovery is made at the lodging-place 
by the way; and 4227. 28 is an extract from J’s account of it 
(notice 7nN7 ‘the one,’ implying others to follow, not Mx. 
Observe also that the unusual word nnndx sack, occurring 13 
times in ch. 43-44 (J), occurs also twice in 4227-28, and not 
elsewhere in the OT). 
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altered mind, Joseph discloses himself to them 
(ch. 45 E*), His first inquiry isfor hisfather. For 
a while they can give no answer for amazement; 
but he reassures them, and allays their fears: in 
what they have done, they have been, after all, 
the unconscious instruments of Providence, for 
‘God did send me before you to preserve life’ 
(45°-7-8), And he sends an affectionate message to 
his father, to come and settle in Egypt, and be 
supported by him there. 

pon Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, Joseph hastens 
to meet his father in Goshen (4679 J). He 
presents five of his brethren to the Pharaoh, who 
upon learning from them that they are shepherds, 
agrees to grant them an abode in GOSHEN (wh. see), 
a pastoral district about Saft el-Henneh, some 40 
miles N.E. of Cairo (469-4746 J; cf, 4756 P).+ 
(According to P (477!) Jacob himself is introduced 
by Joseph to the Pharaoh; and Joseph assigns 
him, at the Pharaoh’s command, an abode in the 
‘land of Rameses,’—probably a name for the E. 
part of the Delta, which Ramses II., the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, beautified by many new build- 
ings, and often made his residence.) ¢ 

here follows a paragraph (47!%-6 J), describing 
a permanent change in the Egyptian system of 
land-tenure, which was attributed to Joseph. 
The famine continuing in Egypt, the people first 
gave away all their money for corn, then they 
gave away their cattle, finally they offered them- 
selves and their land. The result was that all the 
land in Egypt, except that of the priests (who 
received ed revenue in kind from the crown, 
and thus had no occasion to sell their possessions 
for food), became the property of the Pharaoh, the 
previous owners becoming tenants of the king, 
paying him, as it were, an annual rent of 3 of the 
produce. 

According to P (477-8) Jacob lived with Joseph 
in Egypt 17 years. As the time drew near for him 
to die, Joseph hearing of his sickness, brought in 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim to see him. 
Upon hearing that they were there, the aged 
patriarch blessed them, giving Ephraim, the 
younger, against their father’s desire, the first 
place, in view of the future greatness of the tribe 
descended from him (vy.!?* JE), at the same 
time (vv. ? E) conferring upon Joseph, as a special 
gift, ‘one shoulder—or mountain-slope—above his 
brethren’ (with allusion to Shechem; see JACOB, 
p. 532). A parallel text of P (487) describes 
Jacob’s adoption of his two grandsons, in virtue of 
which he places each on the same level with his 
own sons. 

After Jacob’s death, Joseph, as was natural, 
made suitable provision for his burial (5014-14 
JE, probably J; 50% P). His brethren fear now 
that he will exact retribution for their past treat- 
ment of him, and send accordingly to crave his 
forgiveness. He replies generously that he is not 
in God’s place, viz. to exact vengeance for actions 
which, however intended, have been overruled by 
God’s providence for good (‘to save much people 
alive’), and that he will continue to make pro- 
vision for their nourishment and welfare (50° E).§ 
He lived, we read, to the age of 110, surviving 
even the birth of his great-grandchildren.|| Before 


* Except the clauses in vv.4-5 referring to Joseph’s having 
been sold by his brethren ; v.10 as far as Goshen; and perhaps 
y.28, 

+ The sequence in 475.6 is much better in LXX than in the 
Heb. text. =< 

{ The expression is thus proleptic, even if it be not actually 
an anachronism. : wag ; 

§ The terms of v.2a (cf. 4712), and the expression, ‘as it is this 
day,’ in v.20, seem to show that the writer pictured the famine 
as still continuing (cf. 4511), E must have placed Jacob’s death 
earlier than P (4728). P 

|| V.23 ‘the sons of Machir, son of Manasseh,’ are specified, on 
account of the importance attaching later to the correspond- 
ing clans of the tribe of Manasseh, on the E. of Jordan (see 
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his death he expressed his assurance that God 
would ultimately bring up the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and gave solemn directions for his 
bones to be brought up with them (5022-26 K), The 
fulfilment of this injunction is described in Ex 
13%, Jos 24°? (both E); in the latter place it is 
added that Joseph’s bones were buried finally in 
Shechem, in the plot of ground bought there by 
Jacob (Gn 331) in the centre of the territory owned 
by his descendants, the ‘children of Ephraim.’ 
The character of Joseph is one that is singularly 
amiable and free from faults. He is the true son, 
the true brother, the true servant. Loyal and 
faithful, disinterested and sincere, modest and 
considerate, he wins the esteem of all right- 
minded persons with whom he has to do. He is 
obedient..to duty in whatever position he finds 
himself—whether feeding his father’s sheep, or 
attending to his master’s house, or acting for the 
keeper of the prison, or invested by Pharaoh with 
authority over Egypt. ‘J’ was with him’ is 
the significant phrase by which the narrator in- 
dicates the Divine approval of his conduct (39? * 
21.23) In misfortune he is resigned, and does not 
complain. He resists temptation. In his eleva- 
tion he neither presumes upon his position nor 
forgets his humbler relations: in spite of their 
cruel treatment of him, he bears his brethren no 
grudge; even after his father’s death he is as 
generous and magnanimous as before (5017-1). He 
has deep and true affection: his younger brother 
and his father are ever foremost in his thoughts.* 
His attitude towards his other brethren, and the 
humiliation which he imposes on them, are, of 
course, dictated by the desire to prove them, and 
bring them to acknowledge their sin; as soon as 
they have done this (cf. 427/22 4416), and he is 
satisfied that they are treating his father and 
Benjamin with genuine affection, he discloses him- 
self, excuses them for what they had done (45>), 
and, to assure them of his forgiveness and good- 
will, makes provision for their residence near 
himself in Egypt. He has a lively sense of de- 
pendence upon God and of his duty towards Him 
(399 4116 504). He is conscious that he is in God’s 
hands, who overrules evil that good may come, 
and effects His purposes even though it may be 
without the knowledge and against the wishes of 
the actual agents (50, cf. 45°-7-8), As a righteous 
man, persecuted and sold by his brethren, wrong- 
fully accused and humiliated, but afterwards 
exalted, and using his position for the good of 
others, submissive, forgiving, and tender-hearted, 
it is not surprising that he should often have been 
regarded as a type of Christ. Only the measures 
adopted by Joseph for the relief of the famine 
might be thought to strike a discordant note in 
his character. To appropriate the surplus produce 
of the seven years of plenty, and then to compel 
the Egyptians to buy back, even to their own 
impoverishment, what they had themselves pre- 
viously given up, does not seem consistent with our 
ideas of justice and equity. It must, however, be 
remembered, that, in this respect, Joseph was not, 
and could not be expected to be, in advance of the 
public morality of his age. The economic condi- 
tions of Egypt are, and always have been, peculiar. 
The fertility of the soil is dependent upon a system 
of irrigation, which can only be kept in proper order 
by the central government ; and the cultivator falls 


Macuir and MANAssEH). ‘Born upon Joseph’s knees,’ ¢.¢, 
recognized by him as his descendants; cf. 303, Odyss. xix. 401. 

* Gn 415lend is naturally not to be taken au pied de la lettre. 
It is an old difficulty that Joseph did not, immediately after his 
elevation, take steps to inform his father of his welfare; but 
perhaps separations of this kind were taken in those days more 
as a matter of course than they would be by us; and certainly, 
if Joseph had done this, both the interest and the moral of the 
narrative would have been greatly impaired. 


into a state of dependency and indebtedness to it 
at the same time. Moreover, the ah se fellah 
lacks inherently the spirit of independence, and, 
even to the present day, is content to enrich others 
by his labour rather than himself. Of course such 
considerations as these do not justify in the abstract 
the oppressions to which Egypt has habitually 
been exposed at the hands of Oriental viceroys and 
pashas; but they tend to show that Joseph did 
not do more than was consistent with the condition 
of the country, with the age in which he lived, 
and with the position in which he found himself 
placed at the time.* Nevertheless, as Delitzsch 
observes, the remark of Niebuhr remains true: 
‘the history of Joseph is a dangerous precedent for 
designing ministers.’ 

Joseph was the reputed ancestor of the two tribes 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the latter being the most 
powerful and important in Northern Israel. In 
the blessings of Jacob (Gn 4975) and Moses 
(Dt 33%*-16), ‘Joseph’ manifestly represents these 
two tribes, though no doubt in each the poet is 
thinking more particularly of Ephraim; in each 
he descants upon the blessings of soil and climate, 
of populousness and military strength, enjoyed 
by the tribe; and in each Joseph bears the title 
vax 313 ‘the separate (or crowned) one of his 
brethren,’ 7.¢. the tribe distinguished from the 
others by the possession, in a pre-eminent degree, 
of such distinctions as wealth, and influence, and 
ste so and military power. The terms of these 

lessings, and the enthusiasm which in each the 
poet displays for ‘Joseph,’ show that both spring 
from the period during which Ephraim was the 
leading tribe in Israel.t The two tribes are also 
grouped together elsewhere under the same common 
designation: not only in the expression ‘children 
of Joseph,’ Jos 161 17/+16 (J), Nu 12°”, Jos 144 18 
al. (P), but also in ‘house of Joseph,’ Jos 172” 18°, 
Jg 1-+3-$252 § 19%+ 1 K 11°8, and (like Ephraim 
in Hos) @ potiort of Northern Israel generally, 
Am 58, Ob }8 (|| ‘house of Jacob’), Zec 10%, and in 
‘Joseph’ alone (sometimes representing N. Israel 
generally), Dt 272 33-26) Am 5 6®, Ezk 3716-19 
4738 4882, Ps 777 (‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’) 
7857 80} (|| ‘ Israel’), 815. 

On Joseph-el, as the name of a place in Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.C., see p. 526. 

Date of Joseph.—The period of Egyptian history 
at which the events of Joseph’s life are to be 
placed, cannot be determined except inferentially. 
As in the Book of Exodus, the name of the 
Pharaoh is not mentioned; and in view of the 
general fixity of Egyptian institutions, the allu- 
sions to Egyptian manners and customs, as 
Dillm. remarks, are not sufficiently distinctive to 
constitute a clue to the age in which he lived.§ 
The biblical dates, both of the Exodus and of the 
patriarchal age (which is dependent upon it, Ex 
12*1), are too uncertain to form a secure basis for 
further chronological calculations (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol. i. p. 398). There are, however, strong 
reasons for supposing Ramses Il. of the 19th 
dynasty (B.C. 1275-1208, Petrie) to be the Pharaoh 
of the oppression (Ex 1**); and arguing back 
from this datum, it is probable that Joseph's 

. 


* Cf. the remarks and quotations illustrative of the economic 
condition of Egypt in the work of Vigouroux, cited below 
(p. 772 n.*), ii. 183-189 ; also Ebers, Gosen, 486-8 (ed. 2, 498 f.). 

t In 2S 1948 (44) LXX (1133 for 1173), ‘I am also the sirstborn 
more than thou,’ the men of Israel claim the birthright—no 
doubt on account of the prestige enjoyed by Ephraim ; cf. 1 Ch 
61.2; Ew. i. 422, 

t Including here Benjamin (in 2 § 1920 Shimei, a Benjaminite, 
speaks). Of. Stade, Gesch. i. 160 ff. 

§ Sayce’s statement (HHH 90, cf. 83), that the Egypt which 
the narrative brings before us is that of the Hyksos age, is not 
warranted by the facts: not one of the illustrations quoted by 
him is distinctive of the Hyksos age, and the great majority are 
not drawn from that period at all. 
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elevation in Egypt is to be placed under one of 
the later Hyksos kings.* The Hyksos (i.e. Hyk- 
shasu, ‘prince of the Shasu,’ or ‘spoilers,’ 7.¢. 
desert-hordes, or Bedawis) were a race of Asiatic 
invaders, who (according to Manetho) held _posses- 
sion of Egypt for 511 years (B.c. 2098-1587, Petrie), 
at first devastating and destroying, but afterwards 
settling down, and assimilating much of the cul- 
ture of the conquered Egyptians (cf. vol. i. p. 659 f.; 
Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 50 ff., 72 ff.). Zoan 
(Tanis), in the N.E. of the Delta.t+ (as excava- 
tions have shown) was one of their chief cities. 
George the Syncellus speaks of a general consensus 
of chronographers to the effect that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was Aphophis,t 7.e. Apepa (II.), the last 
important Hyksos king.§ As it happens, if we 
place the Exodus at about B.c. 1204 (Petrie), this 
would agree with the date given in Ex 12# 
(1204+ 430 = 1634 B.c.). 

Historical Character of Joseph.—Taken in the 
abstract, it cannot be said that there are serious 
historical improbabilities in the substance of 
Joseph’s biography. Certainly the narrative con- 
tains many dramatic situations. Both Joseph and 
his brethren pass through a series of crises and 
adventures, any one of which might readily have 
closed the drama, though all, in fact, lead on 
happily to the final dénoviment. Truth is, how- 
ever, proverbially stranger than fiction. There 
have been many remarkable biographies in history, 
and we must beware of making probability too 
absolutely the test of credibility. In the general 
fact of a foreigner, by a happy stroke of clever- 
ness, winning the favour of an Eastern despot, and 
being in consequence invested by him with high 
powers, there is nothing unprecedented; and in 
the case of Egypt, in particular, the monuments 
supply explicit evidence of foreigners rising there 
to positions of political distinction. The question 
assumes, however, a different aspect when account 
is taken (1) of the fact that the narratives about 
Joseph are plainly not the work of a contemporary 
hand,|| but were in all probability only committed 
to writing 700-800 years afterwards, and (2) of the 
further curious fact that ‘Joseph’ (like many 
of the other patriarchal names) is also a tribal 
name, the name of that subdivision of the nation 
which was also called after his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. The first of these facts at once 
destroys all guarantee that we possess in the 
Joseph-narratives a literal record of the facts. The 
outline, indeed, may still be historical, but for 
details or particular episodes popular imagination 
will very probably be responsible: the improb- 
abilities which certainly attach to some of the 
details connected with the famine and the measures 


*So Knob., Dillm., Riehm, Ebers (in Smith, DB2 1792f.), 
Brugsch (Steininschrift, 131), Wiedemann (with reserve), Aeg. 
Gesch. (1884), i. 293f., and in his small Gesch. von alt-Aeg. (1891) 
67. ; and others. 

+ Zoan would be not more than about 35 miles from Goshen ; 
and it is true that the court of the Pharaoh in Gn is represented 
as being not far from Goshen (for Joseph was near to both: 
4510. 16 4629-34 477), whereas the residence of the Pharaohs, both 
before (12-14 dyn.) and after (18-20 dyn.) the Hyksos period, was 
far up the Nile, at Thebes. However, an argument in support 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh being one of the Hyksos kings could be 
based upon this coincidence, only if it were already certain that 
the narrative was the work of a contemporary hand, which 
might be trusted to reproduce accurately geographical facts of 
this kind. ee 

t P. 62 (cf. p. 69) exl wiior yep cumrsgavntus ort ex) AGagems 
Fotey "lactg ras Alyixsou: p. 107, the 17th year of Aphophis is 
specified. Erman (Z. f. Aeg. Spr. 1881, 125-7; cf. Maspero, 
Struggle of Nations, 71) has made it probable that this date 
was arrived at by a combination of the 430 years of Ex 124! with 
Egyptian data. rs 

§ Petrie, Hist. of Eg. i. 242, ii. 17 ff. 

| Notice incidentally in this connexion the absence of par- 
ticulars in the narrative, e.g. any mention of the personal name 
of the Pharaoh, and of the place in Egypt where he held his court; 
and cf. Sayce, HOM 228f. Contemporary writers—for instance, 
Jeremiah—are in such matters much more definite and specific. 


by which it was relieved (4147-4 54. 56. 57 4714-26) * 
may thus, for example, be accounted for. The 
second fact raises the further question whether the 
figure of Joseph, in part or even as a whole, is a 
reflection of the history and characteristics of the 
Fie projected upon the past in an individual 
orm. 


According to Ewald (cf. above, p. 534), the twelve sons of 
Jacob represent corresponding subdivisions of the nation: the 
smaller part of it, distinguished in the extant tradition by the 
name and fame of Joseph, and consisting essentially of the two 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (which afterwards separated), 
migrated into Egypt first; Joseph, who was a real person, was 
a leader or distinguished member of the immigrants; he rose 
to power in Egypt, and conferred there great benefits both upon 
his own people and upon the country, and in the end also 
attracted the remaining and stronger part of his people to the E. 
frontier of Egypt. His personality was a remarkable one ; and 
in after ages it was transfigured in the memory of his people: 
under the infiuence of Israel’s religion it became an ideal of 
filial and fraternal affection, a high example of goodness, de- 
votion to duty, sincerity, and love. The fundamental idea of 
the story consists in the happy reunion in Egypt of the long- 
separated members of Jacob’s family, at the call of the son and 
brother who has risen there to high station; this, in the 
narrative of Genesis, as we possess it, has been gradually 
elaborated by successive writers until it attained ‘the mature 
and attractive form in which it was worthy to become an heir- 
loom of the human race.’¢ ‘The view of Dillm. (introd. to 
ch. 39) and Kittel (i. 168f.) is similar: behind the individual, 
Joseph, there stands the tribe (Dillm.); the tribe, migrating 
to Egypt, acquired there power and pre-eminence over its 
‘brethren,’ and its leader is known to tradition by the same 
name, Joseph (Kittel). It is an objection to this view that it 
duplicates the name at one and the same time: ‘Joseph’ de- 
notes both an individual and a tribe, not at different times, 
but in Egypt itself. Stade and others see in Joseph (as in his 
brethren) merely the imaginary eponymous ancestor of the 
tribe, in whose life and experiences are reflected the political 
and other relations of a later age. 


Any judgment upon a question of this kind must 
be more or less ‘subjective’; but to the present 
writer the amount of personal incident and detail 
in the narrative appears, as in the case of JACOB 
(p. 534°), to be an objection to both these views. 
It seems to him to be more probable that there 
was an actual person, Joseph, afterwards—rightly 
or wrongly—regarded as the ancestor of the tribe, 
whose biography, during the time that it lived 
only in oral tradition, may have been embellished 
and made more dramatic in details, but who under- 
went substantially the experiences recounted of 
him in Gn, and who, having risen to power in 
Egypt, succeeded in obtaining for his fellow-tribes- 
men a home in the pastoral land of Goshen. This 
view, amongst other things, does justice to the 
Egyptian colouring of the narrative (see below). 
This colouring, it is true, is seldom specific ; it is 
never of a character to prove close and personal 
cognizance of the facts described ;+ nevertheless, its 
presence in the narrative —as indeed the entire 
Egyptian episode in Joseph’s life —is difficult to 
account for, if the whole were nothing but a 
legend, woven by popular fancy upon the hills of 
Ephraim. 

From 4713-26, however, more cannot be inferred than that the 
agrarian conditions described prevailed in the age of the 
narrator: the details of the narrative, such as the connexion 
with the seven years of famine, the exhaustion of the Egyptians’ 
money, etc., will, as Dillm. remarks, ‘ belong merely der naiven 
Sage.’ The benefit derived in consequence by the crown must 
have been attributed popularly to Joseph’s statesmanship ; but 
if it be true that he rose to power under Aphophis, at the very 
time when the native Theban princes were beginning the war of 
independence, it is difficult to think that an innovation of this . 
kind, introduced by him, could have survived the- expulsion of 
the Hyksos Pharaohs. 

It is, moreover, important to observe, as Kittel 
has pointed out, that this colouring is common 
to both J and E: as it is improbable that two 
writers would have added it independently, it may 
be inferred that it was inherent in the common 


* Cf. Kuenen, 77’, May 1871, p. 269 ff. 

+ Ewald, Hist. i. 363, 382, 405, 407-409, 412-420. 

t Institutions, officials, etc., for instance, are described gener. 
ally, not by their specific Egypt. names: contrast the long lists 
of specific titles in Brugsch, Agyptologie, pp. 206-232. 
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tradition which both represent. This is a circum- 
stance tending to show thatin itsorigin the Egyptian 
element was considerably anterior to either J or E, 
and increases’ the probability that it rests ulti- 
mately upon a foundation in fact. At the same 
time, it is difficult to deny that the narrative 
(like those of ISHMAEL and J ACOB) has been coloured 
in some of its details by later events, and even 
that particular episodes may have originated in 
the desire to account for the circumstances and 
relations of a later age. The hostility of the 
brethren to Joseph, the leadership in one narrative 
(E) of Reuben, in the other (J) of Judah, the 
power and pre-eminence of Joseph as compared 
with his father and brothers, the fact that Ben- 
jamin, afterwards the smallest tribe, is the 
youngest brother, the ‘adoption’ of his two 
grandsons by Jacob (ze. their elevation to the 
same rank as his own sons), and the priority so 
Seana bestowed by him upon the younger, are, 
or instance, points at which it is very possible 
that popular imagination has thus been at work, 
colouring or supplementing the historical elements 
of the Joseph-tradition by reference to the facts 
and conditions of later times. And naturally the 
literary form of the narrative, with its charms of 
style and other characteristic traits, will be due 
to the different writers, who, severally, cast the 
original tradition into a written shape. 


The acquaintance shown by the authors of the 
Joseph narratives, esp. J and E, with Egyptian 
customs and institutions has been long observed ; * 
and the principal instances deserve to be noticed 
here, references being added to authorities where 
the subject may be more fully studied. 

37” (cf. 434). There would be demand in Egypt 
for resinous substances, such as ‘gum tragacanth,’ 
‘balm,’ and ‘ladanum’ (the exudation of the 
Cistus or Rock-rose),} partly for medicinal purposes, 
partly for the composition of incense to be used 
in religious rites, and partly for embalming ; see 
Ebers, Aeg. 289-293. For Syrian trade with 
Egypt (in the 18th dyn.), including slaves, see 
1b. 292 ff., Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 516 ff. 

394 ‘and he appointed him over his house.’t Such 
a position can hardly be regarded as distinctively 
Egyptian (see note t) : nevertheless the monuments 
show that large Egyptian households were organized 
with superintendents of their different departments 
(the fields, the cattle, the kitchen, etc.), the mer- 
per, or ‘superintendent of the house,’ being in 
particular often mentioned.§ The ‘bread which’ 
his master ‘did eat’ (39°) would not be left in 
Joseph’s hand, on account of the scruples which 
the Egyptians had against eating food prepared 
by foreigners (cf. 43). To the story of Joseph 
and his master’s wife (39%) there is a remarkable 
parallel (which has been often compared) in the 
Egyptian romance, commonly called ‘The Tale of 
the Two Brothers,’ written for Seti 1. (19 dyn.), 
and preserved in the d’Orbiney Papyrus. Two 
brothers, Anpu and Bata, lived together in one 
house: the elder, Anpu, one day sent Bata 
back from the fields into the house to fetch some 
seed; Anpu’s wife there made advances to him, 

* Hengstenberg, Aeg. u. die Bb, Mose’s (1841); Knobel (Kg/- 
Comm, 1852, 1860); Ewald (Hist. i, 419n.); Dillm.; and esp- 
Ebers, Aeg. u. die Bb. Mose’s, 1868 (ends with Gn 4132), and in 
Smith, DB2, s.v. Joseru. See also F. Vigouroux, La Bible et les 
découvertes modernes 6, 1896, tom. ii. (a full but not very 
critical compilation) ; and H. G. Tomkins, The Life and Times 
of Joseph (1891). 

+} Tristram, Nat. Hist. of the Bible, 393f., 337 f., 458-460 ; on 
‘balm,’ also, above, i. 236. 

{ Cf., of Pharaoh’s house, 4149; of Joseph’s house, 4316.19 
441.4 (where ‘steward of his house’ is lit. ‘he that was over 
his house’): cf. ‘over the house’ (7.e. the palace) in 1 K 46 168 
183, 2 K 10° 155 1818. 37 192, Is 2215 (all of the major domo, or 
governor of the palace, in Israel or Judah) 

§ Ebers, Aeg. 303-305 ; Erman, 187 f. 


which he repelled: when Anpu returned home in 
the evening, his wife accused Bata to him falsely. 
Anpu, enraged, at first sought to slay his brother, 
but in the end he was convinced that he was 
innocent and had been accused falsely, and he 
thereupon slew his unfaithful wife.* : 
401% A ‘butler,’ or ‘cupbearer’ (the word in 
the Heb. is the same, pwn, lit. the one gwing to 
drink), was, naturally, not an institution peculiar 
to Egypt, being found also in Persia (Neh 1”, cf. 
2), and elsewhere (cf. olvoxdos) : we meet, however, 
with a very similar title in lists of Egyptian court 
officials ; Chabas, for instance (J7él. Egypt. 3rd ser. 
131 ff.), publishes such a list, including ‘le grand 
des appartements ou grand supérieur de la maison’ 
(the major domo, mentioned above), ‘le saigneur 
de beeufs, le boulanger, le cuiseur de mets, le 
conducteur des contréleurs (abu-w), qui gotitent 
le vin,’ ete., the last of whom is considered by 
Chabas and Ebers to have corresponded to the 
‘chief of the butlers’ here.t In the tomb of 
Ramses II. (20 dyn.) there is a representation of 
a royal bakery, showing a number of figures em- 
ployed in various processes of bread-making, and 
amongst them one carrying a tray containing rolls 
of bread upon his head (vy.!8).t A ‘superintendent 
of the bakery,’ corresponding to the ‘chief of the 
bakers,’ is mentioned by Erman, pp. 105, 187 (cf. 
Ebers, 333 bottom). The custom of squeezing grapes 
into a cup (v.!) is illustrated by Ebers§ from a 
text published by Naville from the temple at Edfu, 
where it is said that grapes squeezed into water 
formed a refreshing beverage, which was drunk by 
the king. The birthday of the Pharaoh (v.”), at 
least in the Ptolemaic period, as we learn from the 
Canopus and Rosetta decrees (B.C. 239 and 195), was 
celebrated with a great assembiy of priests of all 
grades, and a granting of amnesties to prisoners.|| 
In ch. 41 Pharaoh’s dreams, both in themselves 
and in their subject-matter, are appropriate to the 
country. In Egypt (as in Babylon, and indeed in 
other ancient countries) much importance was 
attached to dreams. Thothmes Iv., while sleeping 
under the shadow of the great Sphinx, was com- 
manded by RA Harmakhis to clear away the sand 
by which it was encumbered. A vision of the 
god Ptah, appearing in a dream, encouraged 
Merenptah to attack the Libyans. On the ‘ Dream- 
stele’ discovered among the ruins of Napata, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, it is related how the 
Ethiopian king, Nit Amen, saw in a dream two 
serpents, one on his right hand and the other on 
his left, which were explained to portend that he 
would conquer Egypt, and wear on his head the 
two crowns, of the north as well as of the south.7 
Strange nostrums were even in vogue for the pur- 
ose of obtaining significant dreams.** Egypt is 
ependent for its fertility upon the annual rising 
of the Nile: the cow-headed goddess Hat-hor,tt+ 
the personification of fruitfulness (with whom Isis, 


* The tale is translated in full by Maspero in Les Contes 
Pop. de U Egypte anc.2 (1889), 5-32; Petrie, Egyp. Tales (1895), 
ii. 36 ff. ; somewhat abridged, in Erman, 378f.: the part parallel 
to the Bibl. narrative in Ebers, Aeg. 311 ff.; more briefly in 
Brugsch, Hist. of Eg.? i. 309 ff. (new ed. 1891, 123f.); Sayce, 
HOM, 20%ff. (from Brugsch); Egypt of the Hebrews, 25 ff. (from 
Brugschand Erman). 

+ On the manufacture and use of wine in Egypt, Ebers, 322- 
329; cups and goblets, 327-329, Erman, 196-198; a servant offering 
wine to a guest ina goblet, Wilkinson-Birch, i. 430 ; several such, 
at a feast, in The Tomb of Paheri at El Kab (11th Memoir of 
Egyp. Explor. Fund), Plate vii., cf. p. 24f. 

tSee Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. Egyptians (ed. 1878), ii. 34; 
Ebers, Aeg. 332 ; or Erman, p.191: the man carrying the tray, 
also, in Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 314. 

§ Durch Gosen zum Sinai! (1872), 480; Smith, DB2 p. 
17962. 

| Ebers, 334-337. 


§[ Brugsch, Hist. (ed. 1891) 200, 314, 406. Cf. Wiedemann, 


Relig. of the Anc. Eg. 265-267 ; Ebers, 821 f.; Herod. ii. 141. 
** Wiedemann, 267 f. 
tt Budge, The Mummy, 291, 292 ; Wiedemann, 143, 219. 
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the goddess of the fertile soil of the Delta,* was 
often identified), is described in inscriptions, cited 
by Ebers, _as ‘causing the Nile to appear in its 
season,’ ‘giving life to the living with her hands,’ 
‘pouring forth fruitfulness upon the land,’ ete.+ 
The cow being sacred to both these deities, kine 
emerging from the Nile would be a natural emblem 
of fruitful seasons. Seven was also a sacred (and 
magical) number in Egypt. Among the priestly 
classes § in Egypt were the ‘ writers of sacred writ- 
ings’ (sax-u neter Sat: in the Greek text of the 
Canopus decree, mrepopépa,—depicted on the monu- 
ments with a feather [quill] on their heads, and 
a book in their hand ||), and the ‘ knowers of things’ 
(rex xet-u), or, as we might say, ‘wise men’ (in 
the Greek, iepoypaumareis, or ‘sacred scribes’), of 
whose superior knowledge the Egyp. king would 
avail himself in any dithculty.1 To these corre- 
spond, no doubt, the hartwmmim** and ‘ wise men,’ 
summoned by Pharaoh to interpret his dreams. 

Joseph’s shaving himself, and changing his 
raiment (4144), before appearing in the presence 
of Pharaoh, is in agreement with Egyptian cus- 
toms: all respectable Egyptians shaved them- 
selves: on the monuments, only foreigners, and 
natives of inferior rank, are represented as wear- 
ing beards; cleanliness of clothes, as well as of 
person, was also de riqgueur.++ With the reference 
to God in 41% (cf. v.®° 408), comp. Herod. ii. 83. 
Joseph’s plan for laying up corn in_ store- 
houses (41°) at least falls in with Egyptian 
institutions: in all important cities granaries 
were established, partly for the reception of the 
corn-tax (an important item in the revenue), 
partly to provide maintenance for soldiers and 
other public officials: the ‘superintendent of the 
granaries’ was one of the highest officers of the 
state ; it was his duty to see that they were pro- 
perly filled, and to report to the king annually on 
the harvests.tt On 41 (‘over my house,’ 7.¢. 
palace), cf. p. 772 note {, and Erman, pp. 69, 77: 
the terms of 41% suggest the important oflice of 
T'ate, or governor, id. 69, 87-89 (‘ the second after 
the king in the court of the palace’), 473. The 

* Maspero, Dawn of Civiliz. 99, 132. , 

+ Ebers, 357 f. (the dates and sources of these citations are not 
given : and their relevancy is perhaps doubtful). 

t Ebers, 339 f. ; Smith, DB 21796 (in prescriptions, seven drugs 
are often prescribed, never 6, 8, or 9; and in charms, seven objects 
are taken). Among the numerous forms of Hat-hor, seven are 
often in particular specified (Ebers, 359 ; Tale of Two Brothers, 
p. 51, Petrie; Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. d. alt. dig. 318f., and 
Thes. Inscr. dig. 800-802 [temple of the seven great Hathors at 
Speos Artemidos]); and in ch. 148 of the ‘Book of the Dead,’ 
mention is made of the seven sacred kine with their bull, who 
provide food and drink for the dead, and whose good services 
the deceased invokes Ra (Osiris) to secure on his behalf: see 
Budge’s tr. (1898), p. 261f.; and the fine vignette, representing 
the kine, with offerings laid before them by the deceased, in 
sheet 35 of the magnificent facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 
pub. by the Brit. Mus. Trustees (Vigouroux, p. 112, gives a differ- 
ent vignette of the same subject from the Turin Papyrus, pub. 
by Lepsius, Z'odtenbuch, 1842). t 

§ Ebers, 341 ff. || Wilk.-B. ii. 324, Nos. 8, 9. 

@ In the Tale of the Two Brothers (p. 54, Petrie), a lock of 
scented hair which has been found is brought to the king, who 
summons the ‘scribes and the knowers of things’ to tell him 
who its owner is. The sister-in-law of Ramses xu. is ill, and 
the Pharaoh is asked to send a ‘wise man’ to give his advice 
(Brugsch, 354 ; Ebers, 347, who adds that there are numerous 
similar instances). On the contents of the ‘sacred writings’ 
(which embraced magic, charms, and other subjects, as well as 
ritual, etc.), see Brugsch, #gyptologie, 85, 149-159, 320. 

** LXX eEayntai (in Ex txaoido/, 912 gapuanoi), RVm ‘sacred 
scribes.’ Of uncertain derivation, but found only in connexion 
with Egypt (418 24, Ex 711.22 87.18.19 gll), and (doubtless 
borrowed from Gn) in Dn 120 22. 10. 27 47.9 611 (AV ‘ magicians’). 

+} Ebers, 350 ff.; cf. Wilk.-B. ii. 330, 331, 857 ; Erman, 225, 439 ; 
Petrie, Tales, i. 125 ; Herod. ii. 36. § 

tt Erman, 108, with illustration of Cha’emhé’t, superintendent 
of the granaries under Amen6phis m1. (18 dyn.), cf. 81, 86, 89, 
94, 95; Records of the Past, 2nd ser. iii. 7f., 22. Representa- 
tions of Egyptian granaries may be seen in Erman, 433, 434; or 
in Wilk.-B. i. 348, 871: cf. also Maspero, Dawn of Cwil. 286, 
287: close by there were offices and weighing-rooms, in which 
scribes registered every sack that was brought in or taken out 


(Erman, p. 95). 
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signet-ring (41%) was in other countries also a 
mark of authority (Est 3! 8?, Tob 122, 1 Mac 61); 
but it was notably so in Egypt, where the ‘ keeper 
of the seal’ (mer chetam) was the king’s deputy.* 
The golden collar put round Joseph’s neck (20.) 
was a peculiarly Egyptian form of decoration : it 
was called ‘receiving gold’; + Ahmes, the captain- 
general of the marines, who freed Egypt from the 
Hyksos, ‘received gold,’ on seven different occa- 
sions, for various acts of valour.t Linen was 
prized in Egypt as a material for dress, especially 
for men of rank;§ but the plural ‘ garments of 
fine linen’ makes it doubtful whether (as Ebers 
supposes) there is a specific reference to the 
shendi-t, or shend/ot, the royal apron-garment, 
worn under the Old Empire only by royal per- 
sonages, but under the Middle and New Empires, 
by other dignitaries as well.|| Horses and chariots 
are first represented on the Egyptian monuments 
under the 18th dyn.: it is probable, therefore, that 
they were introduced into Egypt during the 
Hyksos period; the words for both chariot 
(merkobt) and waggon (‘agolt) are palpably of 
Semitic (Canaanite or Hebrew) origin (n2299, nb3y).7 
The king in earlier times was carried by soldiers 
on a sedan-chair.** Erman (p. 64) describes a 
scene from a tomb at Tel el-Amarna, in which 
Amené6phis Ivy. (18 dyn.), his queen and daughters, 
and the ministers in attendance, appear riding in 
chariots of state ; but it throws no light on the 
expression, ‘the second chariot which he had.’ 
The monuments supply illustrations, at least in 
and after the 18th dyn., of foreigners (including 
slaves from Syria) rising to positions of political 
importance in Egypt, and adopting there a change 
of name: Mery-Ré (‘ beloved of Ré’), the armour- 
bearer of Thothmes I1I., and the priest, User-Min 
(‘Min is strong’), were sons of a foreigner, the 
judge Pa-Emer’eu (the Amorite); and under 

erenptah, a Canaanite, Ben-Mat’ana, son of 
Jupaa, from D/arbasana,tt+ holds the office of 
‘first speaker of His Majesty’ (who acted as 
an intermediary between the king and his attend- 
ants), and receives the name of Ramses-em-per- 
Ra, ‘Ramses in the temple of Ra.’t+t In fact, 
‘change of name was usual with parvenus whom 
the king wished to honour’ (Ebers). On (id.) is 
well known to have been the chief centre of the 
worship of the sun-god (Ré or R&), possessing a 
famous temple, and a large body of priests (cf. 
Herod. ii. 3). 

Famines of long duration, due to the Nile 
failing to overflow, are not unknown in Egypt: 
not only is one attested by El-Makrizi, the Arabic 
historian, for A.D. 1064-1071, §§ but the sepulchral 
inscription of one Baba, found at El-Kab in Upper 
Egypt, represents the deceased, in an enumeration 


* Ebers, DB2 1797: cf. Petrie, Hist. ii. 90, 172, 198 ; Brugsch, 
Hist. 321, and Afgyptologie (1891), 84, 207, Ptahmoses ‘into 
whose hand the land was given, and on whose fist was the 
king’s seal’; Tomkins, 47. : 

+ Erman, p. 118 f., with the illustrations on pp. 120 (Ey being 
decorated by Amendéphis rv.), 208; cf. 108; Wilk.-B. iii. 370f., 
with the Plate (investiture of a governor with chain of office by 
Seti r.); Vigouroux, ii. 128 (a similar scene from a stele in the 
Louvre); Ebers, ZDMG', 1877, p. 462f. The collars were often 
of massive and costly workmanship. 

{ Brugsch, Hist. p. 114 f. (another example, p. 163 f.); or 
Petrie, Hist. ii. 21-23. _ 

§ Cf. Erman, 111, 448; Petrie, Zales, i. 125 ; Herod. ii. 37 (for 
priests), 81 ; Ezk 277. 

"|| Erman, 62, 206, 210. 

{| Erman, 490f. (Under the 18th, and esp. the 19th, dynasty, 
many Semitic words found their way into Egyptian ; 2b. 5161.; 
Brugsch, 98 f., 302 ff.; Petrie, Hist. ii. 148-150.) 

** Erman, 65 (an illustration). ; “ 

tt Some locality in Bashan, according to W. Max Miller, 
Asien und Europa nach altdgypt. Denkmilern, 273. 

{t Erman, 106, 517f., 518 n. (‘many similar examples’). 

§§ See Smith, DB, s.v. Famine. The terrible effects of a one 
year’s famine (A.D. 1199) are described at length by Abdollatif 
(ed. White, 1800, p. 210ff.: extracts in Stanley, Jewish Church, 
i. 79f.; Vigouroux, 174 ff.). 
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of his virtues, as saying, ‘I collected corn, as a 
friend of the harvest-god. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And when a famine arose, lastin 
many years, I distributed corn to the city eac 
year of famine.’?* The age of Baba (end of the 
17th dyn.) would coincide approximately with 
that of Joseph; and it has even been supposed 
that the famine referred to may be the same. 
Ameni (or Amony), governor of the ‘nome of the 
Gazelle,’ under Usertesen 1. (12 dyn.), tells us that 
he made provision for his people, very much as 
Joseph aid : ‘In my time there were no poor, and 
none were hungry. When the years of famine 
came, I ploughed all the fields of the nome, I kept 
the inhabitants alive, and gave them food, so that 
not one was hungry.’ t 

42°, The charge of being spies was a natural 
one: Egypt was exposed on its E. side, and liable 
to be invaded by Asiatics; under the 12th dyn. 
fortresses had been erected along the Isthmus of 
Suez, and under the 19th dyn. officers were 
stationed there to take the names of all passing 
in either direction. The oath ‘by the life of 
Pharaoh’ (42) is known from Egyptian monu- 
ments: in an account of criminal proceedings 
(20th dyn.), a thief has administered to him an 
oath by the king’s life, to prevent him speaking 
falsely: § in a similar document, published by 
Chabas, the expression ‘il fit un Vie du Seigneur 
royal’ occurs more than once.|| 

4316. The expression ‘steward of his house’ 
Qn. Sy ws) is explained above, on 391, Every 
great man in Egypt had such an overseer for his 
establishment. On Egyptian feasts, cf. the Plates 
in Erman, opposite pp. 250, 255, or Wilk.-B. i. 
431: the guests did not sit round a table, as with 
us, but on rows of chairs, facing a sideboard ; 
the viands, interspersed with rich floral decora- 
tions, were arranged on this, and carried round to 
the guests by servants. On Egyptian houses, 
which were often on a large scale, Erman, 174 ff. 
In explanation of v.%2, see ABOMINATION, No. 1; 
and ct. (Ebers) how it is said, after Pianchi’s con- 
quest of Egypt (B.C. 766), that the defeated kings 
“did not enter the king’s house, because they were 
unclean (i.e. uncircumcised), and they ate fish, 
which is an abomination to the king’ (Brugsch, 
p. 404, 1. 150 f.). 

4371 ‘in full weight’ (lit. in its weight). Egyptian 
money consisted of rings of gold (probably un- 
stamped), which were weighed by scribes who 
made this their business (Erman, 109, 464 ; Wilk.- 
B. i. 285, 286). However, the practice of ‘ weigh- 
ing’ money was also usual among the Hebrews, 
even to a late date (Jer 32% 1°, Zec 11! ete.). 

458 ‘a father ('@5) to Pharaoh,’ v.® (cf. 425% 38) 
‘lord (’ad6n) of all Egypt.’ Brugsch has pointed 
out that both’@ and ‘addon were official titles in 
Egyptian. 

Ab (or Gbu) does not mean ‘father’ in Egyp., but denotes 


primarily the overseer of a kitchen, wine-cellar, bakery, etc.; 
then in the 19th dyn. the abu of the king becomes an im- 


* Brugsch, Hist. ed. 2, i. 804; ed. 1891, p. 121. 
in Maspero, Struggle, 85. 

+ Jb. p. 61; or Erman, p. 94. The seven-years’ famine under 
king Toser (?) of the 8rd dyn, (c. 4400 B.c.) is known only from 
the late and doubtful testimony of an inscription forged by 
some priests of the 8rd cent. B.c. to support their claim to an 
ancient tithe: Brugsch, Steininschrift wu. Bibelwort (1891), 
88-97 ; Sayce, HOM 217f. Brugsch thinks that this is the 
famine, of which a tradition had reached the Biblical writer, 
but that he connected it incorrectly with Joseph. 

{ Erman, 538, 589. The words ‘How art thou come, in 
order to spy out?’ (Brugsch, 110) addressed by Seqenen-Ra in 
Thebes to the messengers of Apepi, and quoted as parallel to 
Joseph’s question by Brugsch, p. 112, and Tomkins, p. 62, do 
not, however, appear in the translations of Maspero (ueiae: 
2nd ser. ii. 43, Contes pop. 283) and Petrie (Hist. ii. 18), both of 
which have simply, ‘ Why hast thou made this journey ?’ 

§ Zeitschr. f. Aeg. Spr. 1874, p. 62. 

|| Wélanges, iii. 1, pp. 80, 95, 105 (cf. 91). 
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portant person in the state, and takes part in judicial investi- 
gations, etc.: see Brugsch, Hist. (1891), 101, 357, Steininschrift, 
82; and esp. Dict. Hiérogl. v. 37-39, Aegyptologie, p. 225f., 
and Erman, who represents abu by the peculiar term T’ruchsess, 
rendered in the Eng. tr.—as badly as possible—by ‘slave,’ 
p. 105, 1. 11, 10, 7, 6, 4 from bottom, p. 106, 1. 1, 11, 14, 18, by 
‘vassal,’ pp. 131-136, 141, 143, 144 (cf. Z. fi ae Spr. 1879, 
pp. 73 ff., 148 ff.), by ‘serfs,’ p. 187f. (3 times), and by ‘vassal’ 
again, p. 475. 

*Adon (or Aten) was the title given to the viceroy (of the 
Pharaoh), or the deputy of a governor or other official (like the 
Arab, wakil): thus we read of the ’@don of a city, of a district, 
of a regiment, of a treasury, of the grand-chancellor, etc., ard 
even of the whole country. See Brugsch, Rev. Egypt. i, (1880) 
28 ff. (many examples cited); also Hist. 101, 124, 125 (Hor-em- 
heb (18 dyn.) was ‘Adon of the whole land’ for some years 
before he became king: see p. 231), 281, 290, 339 bottom, 344 bis, 
347, 348; and Virey in Records, 2nd ser. iv. 3ff. (where the 
same word is spelt ‘tennu’). 


In view, however, of the fact that both ’a@b and 
’adon are common Heb. words (with 45° cf. esp. 
Is 2271), it must be regarded as exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether, in using them, E had really in mind 
the Egyptian offices to which Brugsch has re- 
ferred. 

On 46°45 see ABOMINATION, No. 1: there is 
independent evidence that cow-herds and swine- 
herds (Herod. ii. 47) were looked down upon by 
the Egyptians, but not that shepherds were. 
475 ‘overseers of cattle over that which I have.’ 
Much attention was paid to cattle-rearing in 
Egypt; and there were many fine breeds.* The 
Pharaoh possessed large herds; and the mer, or 
superintendent, of the royal cattle is often men- 
tioned in the inscriptions.+ There are parallels for 
parties of foreigners receiving permission to settle 
in Egypt: see Z. f. Aeg. Spr. 1889, p. 125, or 
Tomkins, p. 81 (Mentiu, or nomads, expelled from 
their homes, appeal to Hor-em-heb, of the 18th 
dyn., and receive permission to settle in a pre- 
scribed locality); and the remarkable inscription 
cited by Brugsch, ch. v. (p. 100), from the reign of 
Merenptah (Shasu or Bedawis, allowed to pass 
a border-fortress of Egypt, and to settle on 
the property of the Pharaoh). In 4714 the ‘ house’ 
meant is, according to Ebers, the treasury, usually 
called per-het, the ‘house of silver’: the head- 
treasurer was a high officer of state, having many 
subordinate officials under him.t The peculiar 
system of Egyptian land-tenure, which (47%) is 
attributed to Joseph, is so far in accordance with 
the evidence of the monuments, that, whereas in 
the Old Empire the nobility and governors of 
the nomes possessed large landed estates, in the 
New Empire (which followed the expulsion of the 
Hyksos) ‘the old aristocracy has made way for 
royal officials, and the landed property has passed 
out of the hands of the old families into the pos- 
session of the crown and the great temples.’§ The 
monuments do not, however, furnish any explana- 
tion of the origin of the new system: there is a 
conjecture in Erman, p. 102f. || 

50? 6. Embalming the dead is, of course, well 
known to have been an Egyptian custom; for 
descriptions of the process, see Herod. ii. 86-89; 
Budge, The Mummy (1893), 160 ff.; Wilk.B. iii. 
470 ff. Egypt was famous for its physicians (Od. iv. 
229; Herod. ii. 84, iii, 1. 129), and Egyptian 
treatises on medicine have come down to us: 7 
but hefe ‘ physicians’ seems to be used improperly 


* Erman, 436 f. 

+ Ebers ; Erman, 94, 95, 108 top, 148, 475 (cf. 300) 

t Of. Erman, 85f., 96 f., 108 ff. 

§ Erman, p. 102. Diodorus Siculus, in a later age, says that 
the land in Egypt belonged to the king, the priests, and the 
military caste (i. 73f.; cf. Herod. ii. 168, where it is stated that 
every priest and warrior in Egypt possessed 12 epevpa:—about 
9 acres—of land tax-free), 

|| In 4731 Chabas (Mél. iii. 1. 91f.), adopting the reading of 
LXX (He 1121), saw a reference to the Egyp. custom of doing 
homage, at the time of taking an oath, to the magistrate’s wand 
of office (cf. Vigouroux, 190; Tomkins, 82-85). 

| Erman, 357 ff. 
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for embalmers (who belonged in fact to a distinct 
profession). Seventy days appears to have been a 
more usual period for the entire process than 
forty ; but, in point of fact, it varied.* In 5079 
a considerable funeral procession is described, 
such as are often represented on the tombs,—only 
(Ebers) without ‘horsemen’: see Plates LXVI. 
LXVII. LXVIII. in Wilk.-B. (iii. 444, 446, 449), or 
Erman, p. 320f. The ‘coffin’ of 50% is the 
mummy - case, or sarcophagus: the same word 
(ji8) is used in Pheen. of a sarcophagus.+ It is 
remarkable that 110 (id.) appears to have been re- 
garded in Egypt as the ideal age for a man, and 
as the most perfect age to be desired. ‘In the 
most ancient MS we possess, the Papyrus Prisse,+ 
a life of 110 years is declared to be the best; and 
in the Papyrus Anast. iv. (T. iv. 1. 4) we read 
‘** Fulfil 110 years on the earth, whilst thy limbs 
are vigorous.”’ On a granite statue at Vienna 
there is a prayer to Isis to grant health and hap- 
piness for 110 years. ‘Many similar passages 
speak of 110 years as the most perfect age to 
be desired, and therefore by the number 110 is 
inferred an especially blessed and prosperous life’ 
(Ebers). 

On the Egyptian names found in 41%, see above, 
vol. i. 665°; the same explanations are accepted, 
and cordially approved, by Ebers (DB? 1798 f.).§ 
It is singular that the three types of name are 
otherwise not common till an age much later than 
that to which Joseph must be referred: those of 
the type Zaphenath-paaneah appear first at the 
end of the 20th dyn. (one instance), and are 
frequent only in the 22nd (the dyn. of Shishak) ; 
of those of the type Potiphera,|| Mr. Tomkins 
cites one (though not borne by a native Egyptian) 1 
in the 18th dyn., but otherwise they appear first 
in the 22nd, and are frequent only in the 26th 
dyn. (B.C. 664-525); those of the type Asenath 
are found now and then earlier, but are frequent 
only in the 2lst dyn. and become common after- 
wards.** It is, of course, unwise to build too much 
upon a negative argument ; but the combination of 
names, otherwise all either rare or unknown at an 
early period, is certainly remarkable; and Stein- 
dorfit, Brugsch, and Ebers all agree in inferring 
from the facts mentioned that the names in ques- 
tion did not originate before the 9th cent. B.c.+t 
On ABRECH (41%), see vol. i. p. 18: the explana- 
tion of Renouf, there given, is likewise that of 
Brugsch (Steininschrift, 83 f.).5£ 

There are also four or five Egyptian words in 
this part of Gn: but they are all words which 
were naturalized in Hebrew ; they occur in other 
parts of the OT, and consequently afford no clue 
to the date of the narratives in which they are 
found. They are ‘ Pharaoh’; 7k) 411-23 17-18, the 
common Heb. name for the Nile (Is 78 and fre- 
quently) ; snx reed-grass, 417-8 (also Job 8") ; wy 
fine linen, 41” (also Ex 261 ete. [P], Ezk 16% 1° 277, 


* Budge, l.c. 179. 

+ CIS 1. i. 32.3.5; Driver, Notes on Samuel, xxvi. 

t Containing the ‘Precepts of Ptah-hotep’ (Maspero, Dawn 
of Civiliz. 399-401): see RP, 2nd ser. ili. 34. ; 

§ Brugsch also (Steininschrift, 83) agrees in those of Poti- 
phera (Potiphar), and (against his former view, Hist. 122) 
Zaphenath-pa'aneah : Asenath he does not here mention. 

|| Of which ‘Potiphar’ is usually regarded as a merely 
Hebrew variant. 4 

q Petu-baal, ‘ gift of Baal’ ; Life and Times of Joseph, p. 184: 
see Brugsch, Hist. i. 255 (ed. 1891, p. 118). The name is evi- 
dently that of a Semite (Lieblein, Recherches sur Chronologie, 
129 ff.), and not improbably (Sayce, HHH 85) formed in imita- 
tion of the Phen. Mattanbaal (‘ gift of Baal’). 

** See Steindorff, Z. f. Aeg. Sprache, xxx. (1892), 50-52, 

++ Hommel (Aufsétze, 1892, p. 4) follows Lagarde in using 
the same facts as a clue to the date of the document E (c. 
700 B.c.). : 

tt plein (PSBA, 1898, p. 202 ff.) proposes a different ex- 
planation of Potiphar (not of Potiphera) and Zaphenath- 
pa'aneah: he also explains ‘Abrech’ as @ gauche, tor! 1.¢. 
* go to the left!’ 
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Pr 31”); and perhaps 775 (p. 773%, note **), and 
n’opan (p. 768%, note |j).* S. R. DRIVER. 


JOSEPH THE HUSBAND OF MARY. 

I. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—(1) He is not 
mentioned by name in Mk,+ and only indirectly in 
Jn 1*6%, (2) Nor are the meagre accounts in 
Mt and Lk easy to reconcile. Both evangelists 
state that he was a descendant of David (Mt 1”, 
Lk 24+), and that the Virgin Mary was already 
espoused to him when she became with child of the 
Holy Ghost (Mt 138, Lk 127: 8), and that he lived at 
Nazareth after the birth of our Lord (Mt 2”, cf. 
13°, Lk 4”, cf. 16); but they treat each of these 
details differently. 

(a) The Davidie Descent.—Mt, making Joseph 
the son of Jacob, traces his relation to David 
through kings, Lk through Heli and private per- 
sons (Mt 12-17, Lk 323-38), 

(6) The Conception.s—Lk tells us of the Angelic 
Annunciation, and of Mary’s meekness and faith 
(176-3) ; Mt begins at a later period (138), and lets 
us see Joseph’s character under a sharp trial. He 
was a man who strove to conform to the precepts 
of the law (dixaos, ef. Lk 16 2”), and had a keen 
sense of personal honour, yet was not so bound by 
law as to be unmoved by kindly feelings. He did 
not ‘ proclaim’ Mary (devyuarica), though it seemed 
to be his duty, but resolved to divorce her in as 
quiet and secret a way as possible.|| Yet though 
he had already come to this decision, the appear- 
ance to him, in a dream, of an angel of the Lord, 
with the assurance of the true origin and the work 
of the Child, fully in accordance as the former was 
with the words of prophecy (‘ Quod si dubitas Isaiam 
audi,’ Ephraem on Tatian, cf. Iren. iv. 23. 1, ed. 
Massuet), convinced him of his mistake. He 
therefore took Mary, and in full faith ‘was dwell- 
ing in holiness with her’ (Tatian’s Diatess.) until 
she bare a son. 

(c) Nazareth.—Lk tells us in 1° that Mary lived 
in Nazareth, and was espoused to Joseph; and in 24 
that Joseph went up out of Nazareth to Bethlehem 
with her. He therefore presumably (not quite 
necessarily) also himself lived in Nazareth before 
the birth of our Lord. Yet Mt 2”-?3 gives no hint 
that Joseph had had any relation with Nazareth 
before his return from Egypt, and implies that he 


* 127 collar, 4142 (also Ezk 1611+) is not the Egyp. name of 
the decoration mentioned on p. 773» ; and whether it is Egyptian 
at all is extremely doubtful: Harkavy (Journ. As. Mars-Avril, 
1870, p. 1827.) suggested ‘sous toutes réserves’ that it might be 
the Egyp. repit, ‘image qu’on porte sur le cou, collier en forme 
d@image,’ which occurs in ch. 162 of the Book of the Dead,—in 
Budge’s tr. p. 290, ‘[This chapter] shall be recited over the image 
(repit) of a cow, which shall be made in fine gold, and placed at 
the neck of the deceased’ (cf. Budge’s Vocab. p. 194). This is 
slender evidence that repit (or epit) means a ‘collar.’ There is 
a Sem. root, Arab. rabada, one meaning of which is to tie. 

+ TR of Mk 63 speaks of our Lord as ‘ the son of the carpenter’ 
(=|| Mt.1355), but the true reading is ‘ the carpenter’ (see below). 

tGE cixov xual surpias A. Possibly the former term is the 
wider, and includes even those adopted into the household, while 
the latter refers more strictly to those of the line of the sarap. 

§ Canon Gore (Bampton Lects., 1891, p. 78) points out that Mt 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Lk from Mary’s, and 
adds that this suggests that the narrative of Mt is ultimately 
based on Joseph’s account, Lk on Mary’s. If this be true we 
may conjecture that Mt’s was derived mediately through James 
the Lord’s brother. 

|| Dr. G. Dalman writes to the author of the present article as 
follows: ‘Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus, i. 154) is wrong 
in stating that Joseph had a choice in legally divorcing her 
either publicly or privately. Divorce has always been a private 
act. No public act of divorce exists. The géé (bill of divorce, 
which is given solely in the woman’s interest), never contains 
reasons for the divorce. Two witnesses are only necessary that 
they may state that the gét was really handed over by this man 
to this woman. Keth. 74>, 752, quoted by Edersheim, does not 
refer to divorce itself, but to doubts about the formal legality of 
an act of divorce which arose afterwards, and could become a 
reason for hearing the decision of a court of justice. Some 
Rabbis believed that no husband would be likely to resort to a 
measure which would expose his former wife to the shame of 

| having to do with a court of justice.’ 
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would have settled in Judea but for fear of 
Archelaus and the direct warning that he received 
by dream. Assuming the truth of the inference 
from Lk’s language, we must suppose that Mt was 
not concerned with matters of ae private im- 
portance, and that in accordance with his scheme 
of showing publicly the Messianic character of 
Jesus, he omitted everything that did not illustrate 
this. The significance of the birth being at Beth- 
lehem (in the relation of that town to David and 
to the prophecy of Micah, and in its nearness to 
Rachel’s tomb, Gn 35!® 487, with the midrashic 
application of Jer 3115), and the interest of the 
removal to Egypt, make it natural that Nazareth 
should not be mentioned until this town in its turn 
affected the public life of Jesus. Mt then, in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s familiar name (‘Jesus the Naza- 
rene’) being derived from it, characteristically 
connects it with prophetic words (2%, Is 11). 

(3) We further learn from Lk that Joseph was 
present when the shepherds came to Bethlehem 
(216); that he as well as Mary brought up the 
Babe to present Him to the Lord, and marvelled 
at the things that were being said about Him 
(27-83); that he used to go every year to Jerusalem 
at the passover (2*: #), certainly with Mary, and 
perhaps with the Child; and that when the Boy 
was twelve years old and stayed on after the days 
of the feast were over, he shared with Mary in the 
anxiety, and, like her, did not understand the 
naive wonder of Jesus at their searching for Him 
(24-5); yet his and Mary’s authority remained 
unquestioned in the daily life of the home at 
Nazareth (2°). 

(4) We gather from the remaining references to 
Joseph that (a) our Lord was commonly known as 
Jesus ben-Joseph, Jn 1% (? at Bethsaida), Lk 4” 
at Nazareth, and Jn 6” at Capernaum; and (0) 
Joseph was known, or remembered, as the carpenter 
(Mt 13°), 

(5) Nothing is said about Joseph’s death. But 
the command to St. John at the Cross (Jn 196 27), 
and the reference to ‘Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and His brethren’ (Ac 1) immediately after the 
Ascension, imply that his death took place at 
least before the Crucifixion. Further, the fact 
that he is not mentioned with Mary and His 
brethren when they sought Him (Mt 12 and 
parallels), suggests that he was already dead before 
the middle of our Lord’s ministry. Probably the 
usual opinion is right, viz. that he was dead before 
our Lord’s ministry began. 

Il. Tae LIFE oF JOSEPH FROM APOCRYPHAL 
SOURCES.*—The account of Joseph is put into our 
Lord’s mouth as He sat on the Mt. of Olives with 
His disciples (Death Jos., Boh. § i.). He is from 
Bethlehem, and marries his first wife when 40 years 
old, living 49 years with her in wedlock (id. § xiy.). 
He has four sons and two daughters, his wife 
dying when James is still young. He and his 
two sons work as carpenters (Death Jos., Boh. § ii.). 
They, however, and his two daughters are married, 
and he dwells with James his youngest son (id. 
Boh. § xi. 1). He is one year alone before Mar 
is given to him (7d. Boh. § xiv.). The priests seek 
a widower to whom they may espouse Mary (who 
has been in the temple from the age of three to 


* These are especially The Book of James (Protevangelium), 
The Life of the Virgin (Sahidic Fragments, published in Forbes 
Robinson’s Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, 1896), The Death of 
Joseph (Bohairic and Sahidic, do.) which = The History of 
Joseph the Carpenter (Arabic), Liber de Infantid (Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matt.), The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, The Arabic 
Gospel of the Childhood, The Gospel of Thomas. 

For the dates of these see Lipsius in Dict. Christ. Biogr. ii. 
700. The Protevangelium dates in its present form from per- 
haps the latter part of the 8rd cent. The rest from perhaps the 
4th to the 6th cent. Many of these narrate the same incident, 
but one reference seemed to be sufficient here. It did not seem 
necessary to mention all minute variations of the legend. 


twelve, to fourteen according to others); the 
heralds proclaim this through all Judea, and 
Joseph, throwing away his axe, goes to meet them. 
The high priest takes the rods of all, enters into 
the temple, and prays, and returns the rods to 
each. There is no sign till Joseph receives his rod, 
the last of all, when a dove comes out of the rod and 
flies upon his head. The priest says, ‘Thou hast 
been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the 
virgin of the Lord.’ But he refuses, saying, ‘I 
have children; and I am an old man, and she is a 
young girl. I am afraid lest I become a laughing- 
stock to the sons of Israel.’ But he receives her 
(Protev. §§ 8, 9). After two years (Death Jos. 
§ xiv.), or four months (Niceph. Call. ii. 3, cf. Forbes 
Robinson, p. 187), the Annunciation takes place. 
The ‘righteous old man,’ coming in from his house- 
building in districts near the seashore (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 10), wishes to put her away privily, but 
on Mary’s statement of her innocence hesitates, 
and is assured by the angel in a dream (Protev. 
§§ 13, 14). Yet both he and Mary are accused by 
Annas the scribe, and by the priest, and are tried 
by the ordeal of drinking water and going to the 
hill-country. But they return to the priest un- 
hurt (Protev. §§, 15. 16) and go home. 

Having heard of the order for enrolment, Joseph 
sets Mary upon an ass; his son leads it, and he 
himself fotlews (Protev. § 17). On arriving at 
Bethlehem he writes his name by a scribe, ‘ Joseph 
the son of David, and Mary his wife, and Jesus his 
son are of the tribe of Judah’ (Death Jos., Boh. 
§ vii.). He brings her to a tomb (Lord Crawford’s 
MS), an inn (Death Jos., Sah. vii.), a cave (Protev. 
§ 18), where he leaves her while looking for a mid- 
wife. He sees all nature stand still in wonder 
(Protev. § 18). He is mentioned as being present 
at some of the many miracles performed during 
the flight to Egypt and the sojourn there (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 19 sqq. ; Arab. Gosp. §§ 10-35). Also after 
returning to Nazareth he is necessarily an actor in 
the painful tricks and precocious miracles ascribed 
to our Lord. He lives by his daily toil, ‘never 
eating bread for nought, but doing according to the 
law of Moses’ (Death Jos., Boh. § ix.). When he 
was an hundred and eleven years old his body was 
that of a youth, and he works at his trade of 
carpenter till the last day of his life (Hist. Jos. 
Carp. § 29), yet he is told that he is to die that 
year.* He goes up to Jerusalem, into the temple, 
repents before the altar, and prays. He returns to 
Nazareth, and laments. He is in great fear of 
death, and confesses to Jesus his sin in doubting 
Mary at the first, and in rebuking Him for His 
childish behaviour. Mary pleads with Jesus that 
Joseph may not die. While he himself is making 
the same request, his soul comes up to his throat. 
His children come and weep over him. Death 
comes with devils, who depart, rebuked by Jesus. 
Death is afraid (in Death Jos., Sah. U1. § xxiii. Jesus 
is obliged to go out before Death will come in). 
Jesus prays. Angels take Joseph’s soul (on Epepi 
26=July 20), putting it into silk napkins of fine 
texture. Michael and Gabriel watch it; the angels 
sing before it till they give it to God. The in- 
habitants of Nazareth and Galilee gather together 
and molrn for him till the 9th hour, when they are 
put forth by Jesus, who pours water on the body 
and anoints it with oil. At Jesus’ prayer two 
angels shroud the body. The body becomes in- 
corrupt even until the banquet of the thousand 
years (Hist. Jos. Carp. § 26). Jesus promises 

lessing to those who commemorate each anniver- 
sary of Joseph’s death, give bread in his name to 
the poor, and wine to strangers and others on the 
day of his commemoration ; who write out the book 


* From here onwards the Death of Joseph (Boh.) is almost 
the sole authority. 
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of Joseph’s going-forth from the body, or, if they. 


are too poor, call their sons by the name of Joseph 
(Death Jos., Boh. § xxvi.). The great ones of the 
city coming to bury Joseph find his shroud already 
fastened to his body. They dig at the door of the 
cave to place his body there. Jesus prays and 
embraces Joseph, who is then buried. 

Il. THE CULT oF ST. JoSEPH.—Any notice of 
Joseph can in these days hardly be complete with- 
out some mention of his Cult, which has of recent 
years attained to such an extraordinary develop- 
ment. 

(1) The latter part of the preceding section shows 
that to some writers, especially to those who lived 
in Egypt and occupied themselves with religious 
romances, Joseph’s attractive personality afforded 
scope for religious devotion. But very little, if 
any, trace of this is to be seen in the Fathers.* 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux is the first writer to 
show it clearly. He says (if Mgr. Ricard’s quota- 
tions may be trusted), ‘Joseph alone among all 
men was, here below, the faithful co-worker of 
her who was the greatest of the works of God’ ;+ 
and again, ‘Remember the ancient patriarch who 
was sold into Egypt, and know that this man 
(Joseph) not only inherited hisname, but possessed, 
moreover, his chastity, his innocency, and his 
grace.’ { Thomas Aquinas also writes strongly.§ 
But the Roman Church has given much credit to 
the writings of female mystics, who from the 14th 
cent. onwards have spoken much of the veneration 
with which St. Joseph is honoured. Thus Gertrude 
the Great (+ 1310) saw in her revelations, when the 
name of Joseph was pronounced ‘all the saints 
bowed their heads with respect, as a sign of honour 
to that glorious patriarch, and congratulated him, 
and rejoiced with him on his incomparable dig- 
nity.’|| St. Bridget of Sweden (+1373), Marie 
d@Agreda (+1665), Catherine Emmerich (+1824), 
give innumerable details of Joseph’s life seen by 
them in visions, which are combined in popular 
lives of St. Joseph for Roman Catholic use to-day. 
Even Gerson at the Council of Constance (1414) 
says of Joseph’s powers of intercession, ‘non im- 
petrat sed imperat.’ St. Teresa ({ 1582), St. 
Francis de Sales, and Bossuet vie in exalting him. 

(2) Further, the growth of the Cult may be seen 
in the public honours allotted to his feast, and in 
the status that he holds among the saints by the 
express decree of the pope. ‘In Western Martyr- 
ologies of the 9th cent. the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the same time the Greeks com- 
memorated him along with other saints of the 
Old Testament on the Sunday before Christmas, 
and along with Mary, David, and James the Less 
on the Sunday in the Octave of Christmas’ (Cath. 
Dict. s.v. ‘ Joseph’). In the breviary of Sixtus 
Iv. (1471-1484) the feast of St. Joseph (Mar. 19) is 
a simple rite ; in that of Innocent VIII. (1484-1492) 
a double rite. Pius v. (1566-1572) ordered that the 
office of St. Joseph should be in that of confessors 


* Roman Catholic writers (e.g. Mgr. Ricard, St. Joseph, sa vie 
et son culte, Lille, 1896) mention Irenzus, Origen, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary of 
Poitiers, Ephraem the Syrian, Oyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Oyril of Alexandria, and Hilary of Arles as 
supporting the Cult of St. Joseph. But they seldom give 
references or distinguish between genuine and spurious works. 
Thus Augustine is quoted as saying, ‘Rejoice, Joseph, that by 
the merit of the virtue of the angels you live so angelically as to 
be justly called the father of the Saviour.’ This is doubtless 
from a spurious sermon in Migne, v. p. 2110. Ireneus says 
Joseph ‘served Jesus with a continual joy’ (adv. Her. iv. 40, 
ed. Grabe, =23. 1, ed. Massuet) ; but Irenzeus really says, ‘ Joseph 
joyfully yielded obedience [to the angel] in regard to all the 
rest of the education of Christ’ (Joseph et Mariam accepit et 
in reliqua universa educatione Christi gaudens obsequium 
preestitit). 

+ Ricard, p. 279. i 

+ E. H. Thomson, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, 1891, 


. 16. 
J § Ricard, p. 282. || 1b. p. 284. 
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who were not popes. Gregory XV. in 1621 made it 
a feast of obligation for the whole world.* Urban 
VIll. in 1642 renewed this order. Clement xt. 
(1700-1721) arranged the hymns and all the parts 
of the office peculiar to St. Joseph, and raised it 
to the double degree of the second class. Much 
discussion was held as to the place in the Litany of 
the Saints which Joseph’s name ought to take; but 
it was decided by Benedict x1. in 1726 that it 
should precede the names of the Apostles and 
Martyrs, and follow immediately that of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Two other feast days were added in honour of 
St. Joseph. One is the day of the Patronage of 
St. Joseph, which was fixed for the 3rd Sunday 
after Easter by the Congregation of Rites in 1680, 
and after being observed in a gradually increasing 
number of places was established throughout 
Roman Catholic Christendom by Pius Ix. in 1847. 
The other is that of the betrothal or marriage of 
Mary and Joseph (for which an office was drawn 
up by Gerson), and allowed (with a different office) 
by Benedict x11. in 1725 to be observed in all 
churches on Jan 23. ‘The feast is kept in England 
as a greater double.’ + 

Lastly, Pius rx. in 1871 proclaimed St. Joseph 
Patron of the whole Church as follows: ‘Our most 
Holy Lord, Pius 1x., Pope, moved by recent deplor- 
able events, was pleased to comply with the desires 
of the Prelates, and to commit to the most power- 
ful patronage of the cree! Patriarch, Joseph, both 
Himself and all the faithful, and solemnly declared 
him Patron of the Catholic Church, and com- 
manded his festival, occurring on the 19th day of 
March, to be celebrated for the future as a double 
of the first class, but without an octave, on account 
of Lent.’ + 

But however much we may respect the faith of 
Joseph, and gladly recognize, not only Paul the 
tent-maker and Peter the fisherman, but also 
Joseph the carpenter, as confessedly high examples 
of the dignity of work, and of the spiritual reward 
that it receives, we can have little sympathy with 
teaching that stands in such lurid contrast to the 
reticence of the Gospels and of the early Church. 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAA (Iwonpd [6] awd 
"Aptuabatas).—A wealthy Israelite and member of 
the Sanhedrin (Bovdeurjs); a ‘good man and a right- 
eous’ (Lk 23°°), who ‘ was looking for the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 15%). On the situation of his native 
place, see ARIMATHHA and ARAUNAH. He was 
‘ Jesus’ disciple’ (Mt 27°), ‘ but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews’ (Jn 19°%8). He had not consented to the 
judgment of the Sanhedrin against Jesus (Lk 23°), 
having either absented himself from the meeting 
(as Mk 14 suggests) or refrained from giving a 
vote. After Christ’s death, the approach of sunset 
made it difficult for the apostles—unprepared as 
they were, even if they had recovered their courage 
—to arrange duly for His reverent interment 
before the Sabbath began. Joseph, hitherto faint- 
hearted, rose to the occasion. He appears to 
have been present at the crucifixion, and his 
possession of a tomb, new and yet unused, hewn 
out of a rock in a neighbouring garden, suggested 
to him the thought of himself obtaining and bury- 
ing the body of Jesus. The spectacle of the 
crucified Saviour had quickened his faith and love, 
and combined, doubtless, with his shame for 
past faint-heartedness, to raise him above the 
fear of man. His boldness is the more notable, 
because, to all human appearance, he was showing 


* On feasts of obligation the faithful are bound to hear mass 
and rest from servile work (Cath. Dict. art. ‘ Feasts’). 

+ Cath. Dict. art. ‘ Espousals.’ 

t The Decree may be found in Latin and English in Thompson, 


| loc. cit. p. 485. 
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sympathy with a ruined cause, at the risk of 
persecution to death.* His request for the body 
from Pilate was successful, and he took or saw it 
taken down from the cross. According to the Acts 
of Pilate, Joseph sought the favour with tears and 
entreaties; but even if Pilate’s humanity were 
not stimulated by a timely bribe, he would_be 
disposed to show his sympathy with a councillor 
who had taken no part in constraining him to 
condemn Christ.t Joseph’s example, presumably, 
moved Nicodemus to similar courage. Together 
they received the body and laid it in the tomb, 
Joseph providing the fine linen (o.wdév) and grave- 
bands (60év.a), Nicodemus the abundant spices (Mt 
975%. Mik 15%, Lk 23°, Jn 19°, Gosp. of Pet.3#., 
23f., Acts of Pil. 11. 12). 

The minuteness of the Gospel record, its pre- 
servation by all the four evangelists, and its later 
apocryphal expansion, are due not so much to the 
fulfilment of Is 53%, still less to the growth of a 
myth (Strauss, New Life of Jesus, ch. xevi.) based 
thereon (for the parallel, obscured by the Sept., is 
noted by no writer either of the apostolic or of the 
sub-apostolic age),t but to the desire, probably, 
(1) to signalize the adherence of a member of the 
hostile Sanhedrin; (2) to render prominent an 
incident so closely connected with Christ’s Resur- 
rection. None the less the correspondence with 
‘They made (or appointed) his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death,’ if not ex- 
act, is striking; and even if a different original 
reference be adopted, it is difficult to regard 
as accidental the fresh significance given to 
the verse by the circumstances of our Lord’s 
burial.§ 

A legend, which first appears in William of 
Malmesbury (de Ant. Glast. Eccl. i.), represents 
Joseph as sent by St. Philip from Gaul to Britain, 
along with eleven other disciples, in A.D. 63; as 
obtaining from a British king a small island in 
Somersetshire (afterwards the site of Glastonbury) 
engirt by the river Brue; and as building there, 
‘ with twisted twigs,’ the earliest Christian oratory 
in the land. Malmesbury, however, introduces 
the narrative with an ‘ut ferunt,’ in marked con- 
trast to his reference of other statements in the 
same chapter to earlier historians. The absence, 
also, of any allusion to Joseph’s advent in the his- 
tories of Gildas and Bede is significant. Probably 
some other Joseph, who founded Glastonbury, 
has been confounded with Joseph of Arimathea. 
The story of Joseph bringing the Holy Grail to 
England dates from about 1200 A.D., and was 
probably composed by Walter Map. Ussher (Ant. 
Eccl. Brit. c. 16) mentions a tradition that Joseph 


* Similar intervention nearly cost Tobit his life (To 129), and 
actually led to the martyrdom of Porphyrius, a slave of Pam- 
philus, in the persecution of Diocletian (Eus. Mar. Pal. 11). 
The apocryphal Acts of Puate and Narrative of Joseph repre- 
sent the latter as imprisoned with a view to his execution. 

+ The Gospel of Peter represents Pilate as first asking Herod 
for the body. Keim’s assertion (Jes. of Naz. vi. p. 256) that Jn 
1938 contradicts 1931: 82, is hypercritical ; Joseph arrived, pre- 
sumably, before the soldiers had completed their work. 

¢ Justin Martyr twice quotes Is 539 in connexion with the 
fulfilment of prophecy (1 Ap. 51, Dial. 97); but in neither case 
is there any reference to Joseph. 

§ Gesenius and Knobel, following Jewish commentators, 
interpret ‘rich’ as=proud, ungodly, vicious (against which see 
Urwick, Servant of Jehovah, p. 145); Ewald, Cheyne (Introd. 
to Is. p. 429), and Duhm adopt, without MS authority, textual 
emendations, and read p\wy oppressor (Ew.) or p wy defrauder 
(Ch. and Du.); in each case the word being referred to the 
Babylonians, among whom the ‘Servant of the Lorp’ would 
die. The Bible Annotée paraphrases, ‘ He has been interred with 
criminals, but after his death he has been put by the Eternal 
(in Sheol) in the ranks of the most honourable.’ Delitzsch4, 
Urwick, etc., retain the meaning ‘rich’ (literally), and 
emphasize the similarity between OT prophecy and NT 
history. The interpretation, ‘his sepulchral mounds,’ instead 


of ‘in his death’ (adopted by Lowth, Ew., Duhm, Ch. in Jntr.), 
renders the parallel more conspicuous, but is not essential to 
its maintenance ; ‘in his death’ may=‘ when he died.’ 
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freed Ireland from poisonous reptiles, a service 
usually attributed to St. Patrick. 


LITERATURE.—Wuelcher’s Excursus on J. of A. in Gosp. of 
Nic. ; Cowper’s Apocr. Gosps.; Skeat’s Joseph of Arimathie 
(Early English Texts); Ittig, Pat. Apost. 13; Hearne’s Hist. 
and Ant. of Glastonbury ; Saurin, Discours, x. 451, 466. 

H. Cowan. 

JOSEPH BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas), surnamed 
Justus; one of the two disciples who had been 
followers of Jesus during the whole of His public 
ministry, and were therefore deemed suitable 
candidates for the apostolic office vacant by the 
treachery and death of Judas Iscariot (Ac 1%). 
Barsabbas means ‘son of Sabba.’ It has been 
variously interpreted ‘son of an oath,’ ‘son of an 
old man,’ ‘son of conversion,’ ‘son of quiet’ (see 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.; Winer, Realwérterb.) ; but it 
was probably a patronymic, Joseph’s father being 
named Sabba. If so, we must reject Lightfoot’s 
suggestion, that he and Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15”) 
were brothers of James the son of Alpheus. His 
Roman surname Justus was doubtless assumed 
after the manner frequent among the Jews at that 
time (cf. Ac 12” 13'). We have no information 
concerning him beyond what is implied in the one 
pescnee where he is mentioned. He is certainly to 

e distinguished from Joseph Barnabas (Ac 4°) 
and from Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15”); though 
it is not improbable, from the identity of the 
patronymic, that he and Judas were brothers. 
Eusebius (H# i. 12) makes him to have been 
one of ‘the Seventy’ (Lk 10%), and this is not 
improbable. Eusebius (3%) also relates from 
Papias a legend that Joseph Barsabbas ‘drank a 
deadly poison and yet, by the grace of the Lord, 
suffered no harm.’ G. T. PURVES. 


JOSEPH, PRAYER OF.—A lost Jewish apocry- 
phon, mentioned in several catalogues of extra- 
canonical books. For information as to its con- 
tents we are indebted almost exclusively to a few 
quotations in the writings of Origen. In all the 
extant passages Jacob (not Joseph) is the speaker. 
He narrates a conversation he held with the 
wrestling angel Uriel; and claims to have read 
the tablets of heaven, and thus to know what is 
about to befall mankind. The work is said by 
Origen to have been in use zap’ ‘Efpalos, and his 
quotations show it to have had an antichristian 
animus. It is a representative of a remarkable 
trend in Jewish theology, which led the Jews to 
claim for the three great patriarchs the same 
sublime and supernatural characteristics as the 
Christians claimed for the Lord Jesus. For in- 
stance, Jacob claims to be ‘an angel of God anda 
ruling spirit’; ‘the first-begotten (zpwréyovos) of 
every creature animated by God’; ‘an archangel 
of the power of the Lord’; and ‘ the first servant in 
God’s presence.’ The wrestling angel, whom 
Christians claimed to be the Messiah, is told by 
Jacob that|he is only eighth in rank among ithe 
angels, Jacob himself being first of all; and in the 
same strain Abraham and Isaac are said to“have 
been ‘ created before every (other) work.’ 


LITERATURE. — Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. VT i. 761-771 ; 
Schirer, HJP U1, iii. 128; Dillmann, art. ‘Pseudepigraphen,’ in 
PREZ ~* J. T. MARSHALL. 


JOSEPHUS (A “Idendos, B Sécnros), 1 Es 94= 
JOSEPH, Ezr 10%. 


JOSES (‘Iwojs)—41. An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3” AV reads Jose, failing to observe that Iwo% 
of TR is genitive. The correct text as adopted by 
WH and RV is "Ino08, so that this Joses gives place 
to Jesus). 2. One of the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
(Mk 6° 154-47, Mt 275°). In Mt 13% where AV has 
Joses, RV adopts WH text Joseph (see Dalman, 
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Gram. p. 75). 38. The natal name (Ac 4°° AV) of 
Barnabas (which see). RV after WH has Joseph. 


JOSHAH (nvi).—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 434. 
See GENEALOGY. 


JOSHAPHAT (nays =nayim).—1. One of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11%. 2. A priest in David’s time, 
1 Ch 15%. 


JOSHAVIAH (anvir).—One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11*, 


JOSHBEKASHAH (fypav:).—A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 *4, There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, 
III. 23n.; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, OT JC? 143 n.). 


JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH (n3va .¥*) occurs in 
RV of 2S 238 as a proper name in place of the 
utterly meaningless ‘that sat in the seat’ of the 
AY. It is evident that the text is corrupt, and 
that the original name Jashobeam must be re- 
stored from the parallel passage, 2 Ch 11", just as 
the ‘Hachmonite’ must be substituted for the 
‘Tahchemonite.’ (Cf. Driver, Heb. Text of Sam., 
ad loc.). Budde and others would go further. In 
Jashobeam itself they find a corruption of the 
original name, and they recover the latter by the 
following steps. In B we find ’IeSéc0c, and in Luc. 
*IecBdad, from which it is inferred that navaiw= 
nvaw=Syaw» (Savy), so that the name of David’s 
commander was really Eshbaal. (See notes on 
2S 23° in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT, and in 
Kautzsch’s AT). J. A. SELBIE. 


JOSHIBIAH (aay “J” causeth to dwell’; Oxf. 
Heb. Lex. compares Phen. yaw perhaps= 731”). 
—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4. See GENEALOGY. 


JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.).—1. The successor of Moses. See next 
article. 2. The Bethshemite in whose field was 
the stone on which the ark was set, on its return 
from the land of the Philistines, 1S 6438 3. 
The governor ("v) of Jerusalem in the time of 
Josiah, 2K 238, 4 The high priest who along 
with Zerubbabel directed affairs at Jerusalem after 
the restoration, Hag 1!-14 ete., Zec 3!-*°® ete. 
In the books of Hag and Zec he is called Joshua, 
in Ezr and Neh Jeshua (which see). 


JOSHUA.— 


i, Name. 
ii. Contents of the Book. 
iii. Relation to the Pentateuch. 
iv. Constituent Documents. 
vy. Problems of their Relation and Composition. 
vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, and Date. 
vii. Relation to the Book of Judges. 
viii. Historical Value of the Book. 
ix. The Person Joshua. 
x. His Work. 
xi. Religious Teaching of the Book. 
Literature. 


i, THE NAME.—1. The English form Joshua is 
an abbreviation of the Heb. ywin (only in Dt 3%, 
Jg 2") or wim (the usual form, e.g. Ex 17°, Dt 1° 
etc., 1 K 16%), later abbreviated to yz: (of Joshua 
himself, Neh 8”) in order to avoid, it is said, the 
sequence of the vowels 6, A (SK, 1892, 177, 573 ; 
WZKM iv. 332 ff.). In Nu 13% 16, Dt 32“ the form 
is ywin, the same as that of the king of N. Israel 
(2 K 15* etc.) and the prophet (Hos 1”); but Dt 
3244 is probably a textual error for yw, so Sam., 
Gr., Vulg., and Syr. (ef. Driver, im loco), and on 
Nu 13% 16 (P) no reliance can be placed. The LXX 
give it as’Incods, and so it occurs in the NT both as 


Joshua’s own name (Ac 7“) and that of our Lord 
(Mt 17!-*5), The name, Stade (Gram. 93) suggests, 
may be a Hiphil. More probably it is a compound 
‘J’ is salvation.’ The parallel forms yyw ax and 
yw favour this (on this and the antiquity of the 
name see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 155, 259). Cf. 
the Heb. yy dx, still more yey and ‘yw, the 
Phen. yw’, and the Himyarite pwn’, which Deren- 
bourg transliterates Yuhashi. 

Joshua the son of Nun, the successor of Moses 
in the leadership of Israel, is mentioned several 
times outside the Book of Joshua; but as the 
traditions concerning him are mainly found in the 
latter, it will be more convenient to examine its 
contents and composition before treating of his 
ife. 

ii. CONTENTS OF THE Book. — The Book of 
Joshua consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
the first twelve take up the history of Israel from 
the point reached by the end of Deuteronomy, the 
death of Moses, and continue it through the con- 
quest of Western Palestine; while the next nine 
record the division of the land among the tribes 
(12-21), An appendix gives Joshua’s speech to 
Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh, his dismissal of 
them to E. Palestine (22!) ; the controversy about 
the altar of Ed (22)°*4); the last days of Joshua 
and his death (23-24%!) ; the burial of Joseph’s body 
(24°), and the death of Eleazar son of Aaron (24*). 

ili, RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH.—The Book 
of Joshua thus proves to be the necessary supple- 
ment and completion of the Pentateuch, of whose 
promises and obligations it records the fulfilment 
in the settlement of Abraham’s descendants in 
Canaan (cf. Gn 127 etc.); in the execution (told 
in Deuteronomic language) of the Deuteronomic 
commands to Israel to take possession of the land 
and extirpate the Canaanites ; and even in such 
details as the burial of Joseph’s bones, which the 
patriarch made Israel swear they would carry up 
with them from Egypt (Gn 50*).* 

Notwithstanding this continuity of historical 
material and of plan, the Heb. Canon sharply 
separated the Book of Joshua from the Pentateuch: 
the Pentateuch comprises the first and earliest 
part of the Canon—the Torah ; the Book of Joshua 
heads the later Canon of the Prophets, more 
especially the series of historical works, concluding 
with the Books of Kings and known as the Former 
Prophets. Besides, the book in its present form is 
an independent whole, with a definite beginning and 
conclusion ; its orthography differs in several im- 
portant details from that of the Pentateuch (e.g. it 
does not continue the epicene si and 1y3 of the 
Pentateuch, nor the form 5x7 for adxn, and spells 
Jericho in’) not as always in the Pentateuch in) ; 
while in consequence of its later adoption into the 
Canon its text (cf. the numerous deviations of the 
LXX) is in a less certain form. For some time, 
therefore, the book was not brought under the 
methods of criticism and analysis to which the 
Pentateuch was subjected in the end of last and 
beginning of this century. But in 1792 the 
Scotsman, Father Geddes, in his translation of the 
Bible, wrote (vol. I. Preface, p. xxi): ‘To the 
Pentateuch I have joined the Book of Joshuah 
(sic), both because I conceive it to be compiled by 
the same author, and because it is a necessary 
appendix to the history contained in the former 
books.’+ But it was de Wette, Bleek, and Ewald 
who were the first to extend to Joshua the docu- 
mentary theory of the composition of the Penta- 

* Of. Jos 11f with Nu 2715f., Dt 328 311-8. 23 ; 112 with Nu 32, Dt 
318ff.; 830. with Dt 1129f. 271-8. 11-14 ; 13 ff. with Nu 34 ; 146-15 with 
Nu 14%, Dt 186; 171-6 with Nu g7i-it 361-12 ; 20f. with Nu 35. 

+ Hollenberg, in his account of the criticism of Joshua (SK, 
1874, p. 463), is, therefore, so far wrong in naming de Wette as 


the first to recognize that the analysis of Joshua must follow 
the lines of that of the Pentateuch. 
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teuch. De Wette (see list of literature below), 
after vacillating, in successive editions of his Intro- 
duction, between the fragmentary and documentary 
hypotheses of the composition of the Pentateuch, 
finally adhered to the latter, and traced through 
Joshua the Elohist and Deuteronomic documents. 
In 1822 Bleek distinguished the basis of the book 
as Elohist, additions to it as by the Jahwist, and 
its final redaction as from the hands of the Deuter- 
onomist. Soon after Bleek began his criticism, 
Ewald traced up to the end of Joshua all the docu- 
ments into which he had already analysed the 
Pentateuch. The work was continued by other 
critics, the most prominent of whom have been 
Knobel, Schrader, Néldeke, Hollenberg, Well- 
hausen, Vatke (whose results appear in his post- 
humouslectureson OT Introduction), Budde, Albers, 
Driver, Bennett, and Addis. Amid many varieties 
of opinion as to details, the analyses of this long 
list of scholars reveal a wonderful agreement, not 
only as to the presence in Joshua of all the Penta- 
teuchal documents, but even as to the approximate 
proportions in which they stand to each other.” 
It is because of these results that OT criticism 
prefers to speak of the Hexatewch rather than of 
the Pentateuch. 

iv. THE CONSTITUENT DOCUMENTS. — Critics, 
then, agree that all the chief documents of the 
Pentateuch are present in Joshua, and indeed this 
is obvious to any reader of the original who is 
familiar with the characteristic style and favourite 
topics of these documents. But the documents are 
present with certain ambiguities and complications, 
and these present a number of problems unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble, which are peculiar to the 
criticism of Joshua, as contrasted with that of the 
Pentateuch. 

In the following analysis we start with the 
Deuteronomic elements, the spirit and style of 
which are so readily recognized. We have seen 
that the book is faithful to the spirit of the 
Deuteronomic code—even to the extent of ideal- 
izing the facts—in so far as Deuteronomy com- 
mands Israel to take full possession of the land 
and extirpate the native inhabitants. But the 
Deuteronomiec dialect is also frequently observed. 
The following is a list and analysis of the Deuter- 
onomic passages. They are found chiefly in chs. 
1-12, and in the Appendix, chs. 21-24. 

(a) The Deuteronomic Passages in Joshua.—lIt 
is not without significance that the introduction is 
one of the most plainly Deuteronomic passages of 
the Book. Ch. 1 is not only written in manifest 
continuation of the end of the Bk. of Deuter- 
onomy (as completed, critics now take for granted, 
by a Deuteronomic editor), but it is composed 
almost throughout in the Deuteronomic style. 
Vv. are expanded from Dt 11242; Dt 31° is 
echoed in vv. 6 17b.18b ; Tt, 46 998 (Heb.) in v.7; 
Dt 1%: 9 90? 316 in v.2; Dt 1121 in v.%, Terms used 
only in Dt, or in the meaning in which they are 
employed in Dt, are scatitered through the chapter 
(eg. the intransitive pry, and om» in the sense of 
officers who communicate the orders of the chief 
to the pou The appeal to the Law and the 
Book of the Law are also Deuteronomic, and so, 
too, the number of the tribes settled E. of the 
Jordan as 24 (cf. v.4% with Dt 321), while JE 
(Nu 3215. 2%) states them as 2. At the same time 
there are complications. The phrases avd mvp 
(v.2), owon and > nA 22 (v.14), are not phrases of the 
Dt style, which has other terms for the two latter ; 
the details in v."* might have been stated by any 


* In opposition to these analyses, defenders of the unity of the 
book, and (to a greater or less degree) of its independence, have 
appeared in J. L. Konig (1836), and Keil in his Commentary. 
poe Lex Mosaica, and Principal Douglas in his handbook 
on Joshua, 
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writer. These facts have led some to conclude 
that a JE narrative underlies this Dt introduction 
to the Book. It should be observed that the Dt 
parallels and echoes in the chapter are all taken 
from the historical and parenetic portions of the 
Bk. of Dt which most critics now assign to another 
hand than that which drew up the legal kernel of 
the Book, chs. 12-26. 28. 

In ch. 2, vv.2%" (and perhaps vy.) are not only 
Deuteronomic in language, but express a favourite 
thought of the Deuteronomist—the fear which 
Israel and the wonderful deeds of J” produced on 
the inhabitants of W. Palestine. Chs. 3 and 4, 
on the Crossing of Jordan, are obviously com- 
piled from several sources, for they contain not 
only differences of style, but of substance. There 
are, firstly, clauses in the Dt dialect deducing from 
the events described the Dt doctrines (3’ 44 the 
magnifying of Joshua in the eyes of Israel; 4°* 
the duty of teaching future generations the mean- 
ing of the events, and the impression of these on 
the Canaanites); and, secondly, in other parts of 
the narrative, characteristic Dt phrases occur (374 
pa onan, etc.) ; but, thirdly also, there are traces 
of an original Dt account of the monument raised 
to commemorate the passage (4? *- 8, ef. vv.71- 4), 
which differs from the two JE accounts of the same 
(see below), in so far as it makes the monument to 
consist of 12 stones brought by 12 men from the 
bed of Jordan, and places it at Gilgal. Im chs. 5 
and 6 (the Taking of Jericho), 5+, the fear of the 
Canaanites has an echo of Dt, as also 67% are 
supposed to have (cf. v.2 with Dt 2 3? etce., and 
v.27 with Dt 27%). In ch. 7 (Achan’s Trespass) 
no Dt elements can be detected with certainty 
(though some seem to occur in vy. 14-15) till the 
obvious Dt redaction of v.™4f, on which see below 
among the JE passages. In 8)” (the i of 
Ai) touches of the Dt style may be detected in 
wiv le acu 

Ch. 8°°-35 is a passage of peculiar difficulty. The 
linguistic evidence proves it to be in the main from 
the hand of a Deuteronomist editor, but besides 
containing, as the Dt redaction sometimes does, a 
trace of the priestly writer (in the phrase nx? 733 
v.3), it records a fact, the building of an altar 
at Mt. Ebal, which conflicts with the principal 
law of Dt, that there shall be only one sanctuary 
in the land. It apparently refers to two pas- 
sages in Dt (11%-%° which orders blessing to be set 
on Gerizim, but «cursing on Ebal, and the very 
composite 271-8, which enjoins the erection of 
plastered stones, when Israel crosses Jordan, and 
the inscription on them of the Torah vy.” 3; that 
this shall be at Ebal v.4, and that an altar of 
unhewn stones.shall be raised there for sacrifice to 
Jehovah ; and that the tribes shall be divided to 
bless opposite Gerizim and curse opposite Ebal), yet 
it does not wholly agree with either of these (for it 
records a reading of the whole law where 117° speaks 
only of the blessing and cursing, and 271-8 speaks 
only of the writing of the Law). Jos 8°°* appears 
therefore not to have been composed with the 
mere view of recording the fulfilment of the afore- 
said Dt injunctions (and indeed it ignores Dt 274-26 
altogether), but to be an independent* writing based 
on docttments, part of which, the building of the 
Ebal altar, cannot be Deuteronomist, but is more 
likely to belong to E, whose interest in northern 
sanctuaries is constant.+ (It is to E that the cor- 
responding passage Dt 275: ° is assigned : on the his- 
torical questions raised by the passage, see below). 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon) the introduction 


* The Dt passages, the first of which is an interpolation, the 
second an extraordinarily composite paragraph (in parts con- 
tradictory of itself), may, indeed, have been inserted in Dt sub- 
sequent to the appearance of the passage in Joshua. 

+ The description of the altar is very like Ex 2025, 
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(vv.**?, ef. Dt 1’, Jos 14) and the closing words 
(v.> the Dt formula ‘the place which He shall 
choose’) are Deuteronomic; so, too, vv. !° (the 
reference to Sihon and Og) and vv. % (ef. Dt 
2018), In ch. 10 (The Victory of Gibeon and 
Conquest of the South), which is covered by the Dt 
introduction 9!:?, there are many fragments of the 
Dt style, vv.® 1. 14> (the introduction and close of 
the story of J which is gathered round the quota- 
tion from the Bk. of Jashar: the phrase in v.1% 
‘in the day... Israel’ is used 9 times in Dt, and 
nowhere else in the Pent. ; the phrase in v.4> mm 
vxw> ond: is also Dt, but there is no reason why it 
might not have been used by another writer), and 
vv./% (perhaps), 5; besides vv.783, the summary 
of the Conquest of the South, which by other 
documents, Jos 154-9, Jg 12°, is attributed to 
Judah and Caleb. Ch. 11 (the Conquest of the 
North) is also treated in the summary arrangement 
of the Deuteronomist, and mainly in Dt language ; 
while ch. 12 is assigned by virtually all critics to a 
Deuteronomic hand on the ground that vv. 
follow Dt 3°! 1417 rather than the parallel Nu 
213-31 (Og is again joined with Sihon), and that Dt 
touches appear in the following verses. The list 
of kings vv.**4 might be from any source. 

In the Second Section of the Book, the Division 
of the Land, chs. 13-21, the Dt passages are few. 
Here again the introduction is one of them, 13', 
a summary description of the land still unconquered, 
and a charge to divide what is conquered among the 
93 tribes ; and a description of E. Palestine studded 
not only with phrases but facts peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist (e.g. v.14 || Dt 181; v.724 tribes ; v.¥2 
Og; cf. also vv.*4 generally with the Dt passage 
Jos 121). There are, too, signs of an attempt to 
harmonize two differing accounts of the conquest 
(cf. Wellh. Comp. des Hex. p. 129; Kuenen, 
Onderz. i. 1,§7,n. 27). Ch. 14% 7is Deuteronomic ; 
so, too, chs. 187-10 2141-48, which represent the con- 
quest of the Holy Land as in complete fulfilment 
of the Divine promise: a representation not con- 
sistent with other passages nor borne out by the 
subsequent history, but in harmony with the 
Deuteronomist’s ideal treatment of the subject. 
It is remarkable that in ch. 20 the Dt additions 
do not occur in the LXX. In the Appendix chs. 
22-94, Joshua’s charge to the 24 tribes (ch. 221), 
and his last charge to the nation (23'16), are in the 
well-known hortatory style of Dt. 

(6) The Priestly Writing in Joshua.—It is most 
convenient to take thisnext. In the First Section, 
chs. 1-12, the passages from P are few and frag- 
mentary, and consist either (a) of additions to the 
narrative of dates and statistics (about which, 
however, there is this difficulty, that, though such 
things are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch, 
they do not in Joshua always agree with other 
statistics given by P, and being but bare figures 
cannot be proved on evidence of language to belong 
to P); or (0) of the substitution of characteristic 
terms of P for the corresponding terms of other 
documents ; or (c) of statements with regard to the 
ritual and enforcement of the Law. Of the first of 
those three classes are 34(?) 4-8; of the second 
54 vondon cwix 55 oma (64), and the evident ex- 
pansion of 7% and 72 jax dxnw» $2 ans wa, 1077 ay 
m7 ova osy (1133); of the third class 5% the 
account of the Passover, 678° 71 917-71 1138, 

In the Second Section, on the Division of the Land, 
the bulk is from P (all, in fact, except the Dt pas- 
sages already cited, and a few from JE which will be 
cited immediately). This is clear from the presence 
of the characteristic marks of P’s style, and the 
agreement of theinjunctions with those laid down in 
the Priestly Legislation in the Pentateuch. Besides 
the bulk of the contents, the opening and closing 
formulas of the various paragraphs of this section 


are from P. In short, in this section, as in the 
Pentateuch, P furnishes the framework. In the 
Appendix, ch. 22°84 (which emphasizes the central- 
ization of the worship by the account of the altar 
that was ‘by Jordan’) displays many of the char- 
acteristic marks of P’s style. There are, however, 
other features which suggest an independent author. 

(c) The Jahwist-Elohist Documents in Joshua. 
—As in the Pentateuch, the bulk of the narrative 
in Joshua belongs to the double document, known 
to critics as JE. To the trained eye the style is 
easily distinguished from that of Dt or P. When, 
however, we seek to discriminate its two con- 
stituents, which in the Pentateuch are so often 
discernible from each other, we receive little or no 
assistance from the style or the language. It 
exhibits, however, another and far more decisive 
difference. Again and again in the JE portions of 
Joshua it becomes evident that two accounts of 
the same event have been welded together, for the 
statements not only repeat each other with a 
redundancy utterly foreign to the crisp style of 
either of the two documents J and E, but in details 
often conflict with each other. Inch] there are only 
fragments of JE. Ch 2 is all JE, except vv.2" 1. 
So, too, chs. 3. 4, the Crossing of Jordan, except the 
Dt fragments noted above. But when these have 
been put aside, the remainder reveals the presence 
of two narratives (as Wellhausen was the first to 
point out) ; according to one of which a monument 
to commemorate the Passage was built at Gilgal 
with stones taken from the river’s bed by the 
people, but according to the other was set up in 
the river’s bed, and consisted of 12 stones carried 
by 12 representatives of the tribes. This difference 
(in addition to the 3rd story of the Deuteronomist 
referred to above) is apparent not only from the 
statements in 48°, but from the fact that while 31” 
describes the people as having all passed over, 
44.5. 10> treat them as still about to cross. Again, 
3 and 4? cannot belong to the same narrative, for 
they are simply ‘doublets’; yet 3 is presupposed 
by 44. The two narratives may be thus dis- 
tinguished — (1) 3i- 5. 10. 11. 13-17 41-3. es and (2) 3 
44-7. 9-11, Of these two accounts it is not easy to 
say which is J and which E. 

Ch. 5 (events between Jordan and Jericho) is 
one of the most complicated parts of the text of 
Joshua. V.1, as we have seen, is Dt. Vv.?-% 89 
(the record of the circumcision of the people by 
Joshua), are from JE. But into v.? words have 
been inserted—they are not found in the LXX— 
implying that Joshua did this a second time; and 
vv.47 (the LXX here offers a widely different 
reading) interpolate an account of the reasons of 
the operation, which is not consistent with JE’s 
statement in v.%, that it was undertaken for the 
purpose of ‘rolling away the reproach of Egypt.’ 
These words are in themselves an obviously wrong 
interpretation of the term Gilgal, 7.¢. ‘stone-circle,’ 
and can only mean that in the opinion of the 
writer Israel had been uncircumcised in Egypt, 
and that this neglect, which had excited the re- 
proach of the circumcised Egyptians, was now at 
last repaired. In contradiction to this, vv.*7 de- 
clare that the Israelites while in Egypt were 
circumcised, but that generation had all died, and 
those who were born after the Exodus had not 
been circumcised, which neglect Joshua now made 
good. The phraseology of these four verses is partly 
P’s, but most critics take them, along with the 
words interpolated in v.”, to be the addition of a later 
writer, who was anxious to harmonize J E’s account 
with previous reports of P about circumcision. 
The end of ch. 5 (vv./*45) also presents a difficulty. 
It is generally assigned to JE; but some critics, 
on the alleged ground that the phrases m7 Nas and 
-w as applied to an angel are found only in late 
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writings, take the passage to be one of the very 
latest additions to the Bk. of Joshua. So Kuenen. 
This reason is not conclusive. It was an early 
belief that Jehovah had a heavenly host (cf. 1 K 
2219), the belief in individual angels with special 
functions was also early, and we need not take -w 
in the special sense in which it is intended when 
applied to angels in the Bk. of Daniel, but simply 
in its early signification of a military officer. 
Vv.13-15 may therefore very well be left to JE. 

The whole of ch. 6 (the Fall of Jericho), except 
vv.? and 27, belongs to JE, but we meet in it the 
same phenomenon as in chs. 3 and 4, the presence 
(again first detected by Wellhausen) of two differ- 
ing accounts—one (vv.* 7 0 11 partly 14 4 “and it 
came to pass... manner,’ 1-20 ‘and the people 
shouted’) which relates that Israel marched round 
Jericho on 7 successive days, the first 6 silently, 
but on the 7th they shouted at the word of Joshua, 
and the walls fell; and the other (vv.‘ partly, 
5. 7b 8-9 parts of vv.18- 15, vy.16-20b) which relates 
that a portion of the armed men marched round 
the city 7 times on one day, having in their midst 
the ark and priests with trumpets, and that at the 
7th round the people shouted at the signal of the 
trumpets, and the walls fell. Cf. especially vv.?¢ 
and 20; in the latter the people shout both before 
and after the trumpets, though v.'® enjoins them 
not to shout till the trumpets give the signal. As 
in chs. 3. 4 it is not easy to assign these double 
accounts, present in ch. 6, respectively to J and E. 

In ch. 7 (the Defeat before Ai and Achan’s Sin 
and Doom) all is from JE except v.! and parts of 
vv.*4- 2, The latter verses afford so instructive 
an example as to how the original JE narrative 
has been worked upon by subsequent editors that 
it is worth examining their details. To begin with, 
the LXX omits in v.*4 the words anin—ADarnm, and 
in v.25 wxa—ini». Moreover, in v.*4 the term ‘and 
all Israel’ has been separated from its fellow- 
nominative ‘Joshua’ at the beginning of the 
verse * by the words omitted in the LXX, and by 
the rest of the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
while in v.* not only does the phrase beginning 
yor) ‘and they stoned him with stones,’ which is 
in the language of P, form a mere doublet to the 
phrase introduced by 15po» ‘and they stoned them 
with stones,’ but when we remove the former, 
the latter is still preceded by the words ‘and 
they burned them with fire,’ an impossible 
order: we cannot conceive of Achan and his pro- 
perty as first burned and then stoned. Besides, 
while v.*, which is JE, speaks of a cairn being 
raised over Achan alone, v.*4 describes them as 
brought up to the valley of Achor, and y.> de- 
scribes them as being burned and stoned. Of this 
confusion Albers has given the following reason- 
able explanation. The original JE narrative re- 
corded the punishment only of Achan, but a Deuter- 
onomic editor, wishing to bring the process into 
conformity with Dt 131°", which enjoins that goods 
subject to the Herem or Ban shall be burned, has 
added to v.*4 the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
which we have already seen to be an evident in- 
trusion, and to v.”° the notice of the burning which 
we have seen to be impossible before that of the 
stoning. This editor must have also changed the 
‘him’ of both these verses into ‘them’; it is 
remarkable that in both the LXX has ‘him.’ If, 
now, we take out of the verses those intruded 
elements of Dt and P, the JE remainder reads 
consistently: ‘And Joshua, and all Israel with 
him, took Achan the son of Zerah, and brought 
him (LXX A) to the valley of Achor; and Joshua 
said, ‘‘Why hast thou brought trouble upon us? 
Jehovah will bring trouble upon thee.” And they 
stoned him (LXX BA; adrovs F) with stones.’ 

* Though in AV they have been brought together. 


In ch, 8! (the Taking of Ai) everything except 
the Dt fragments already noticed is from JE. 
But as in chs. 3. 4. 6, two accounts pies to have 
been fused (though it is not certain how we are to 
divide them between J and E). This is clear not 
only from the reduplication of certain details 
(vv.14: 18 ete., see below), and awkward connexions 
(v.44, and v.38 with v.!%), but still more from a 
double and contradictory story of the ambush, as 
well as from an attempt in the Massoretic text to 
reconcile these, and from the omission by the LXX 
both of the attempt and of the contradictory data. 
The first of the two accounts starts with v.* (perhaps 
earlier, for though vy.!? are mainly Dt, they contain 
other elements). According to this, after Joshua 
and all the army started from Gilgal for Ai, he 
chose and sent forward* 30,000 (?3000) men by 
night to conceal themselves on the opposite or 
western side of Ai, and charged them to wait there 
till the army should pretend to flee from Ai, and 
drawing its inhabitants out of it, leave it empty, 
when the ambush were to take possession. The 
men chosen go forth and effect this movement, 
while Joshua passes the same night in the valley 
(in v.® for oy read with Ewald poy). At this point 
the second account starts from v.?°, or at least 
from v.4, which relates that ald the people (omit 
for grammatical reasons the words ‘ of war’) which 
were with him came over against Ai,t and (v.) 
Joshua took about 5000 men and ‘set them as an 
ambush between Bethel and Ai, westward of Ai.’ 
Then comes the difficult v.%, which seems an 
attempt to combine and summarize the two 
accounts. The Greek translator, or the editor of 
the texts he used, feeling that the combination 
was impossible, has substituted for 84> the word 
‘eastward,’ and for }*>, with its contradictory data, 
the words ‘the ambushes of the city from the sea 
(i.e. westward)’; and has omitted ally.?%. To this 
explanation the only alternative is that the data 
in v.72, which conflict with those of the previous 
account of the ambush, and v. have been added 
to the Massoretic text after the LXX translation 
was made, which is hardly possible. V.14 alike 
by its repetitions, in different words, of the same 
actions and theawkward grammar by which they are 
combined, is obviously the fusion of two accounts— 
one: ‘And it came to pass, when the king of Ai 
saw, that he and all his people hastened to the 

..tin front of the Arabah, not knowing of the 
ambush against them behind (to the west of) the 
city’; the other: ‘And the men of the city rose 
up early, and came forth to meet Israel in battle.’ 
The Israelites flee, and draw the men of Ai§ after 
them. Here, again, in vv.!* 17 there are small 
doublets, and so, in fact, to the end of vy.” (e.g. in 
vy. the people fleeing to the wilderness ‘turn on 
their pursuers,’ omitted by LXX; yet in v.2 
‘Joshua and all Israel see that the ambush have 


* V.8a, Some scholars think that according to this first account 
Joshua sent his ambush ahead from Gilgal. This can be main- 
tained only by denying that v.38 belongs to the first account. 
But there is no cause in the clause itself for separating it from 
what follows. And it is not probable that any account would 
have made Joshua send the ambush ahead from Gilgal, for this 
place is 6 or 7 hours distant from Ai, and if the main body had 
remained there during the night in which the ambush took up 
its positidm west of Ai, starting next morning, it would not have 
reached Ai till the ambush had been exposed for several hours 
to the daylight. Take v.39 with what follows it, and we find the 
first account imply that the ambush was not chosen and 
despatched till the whole army had gone up towards Ai, which 
does not contradict the second and more detailed account, that 
it started after Joshua and the army had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ai. 

+ This still may be, though not probably, the first account. 

t yin? ‘to the appointed place.’ Dillmann’s theory, that 
one of the two narratives had previously described this tryst, is 
surely impossible, for the men of Ai did not know of Israel’s 
arrival. Bennett emends 1719 ‘to the descent.’ 

§ Heb. adds ‘and Bethel,’ but LXX omits; it must be the 
addition of a late scribe inserting an allusion to Jg 1. 
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taken the city, and that smoke goes up, and turn 
and smite the men of Ai’; and in y.%4 mwa 72502). 
These are quite enough (without supposing that a 
different use has been imputed to Joshua’s javelin 
in v.18 from that in y.6) to prove the fusion of two 
tales of the same event. V.2’ is of course Dt. In 
the Dt passage vv.*"-35 the part that must have 
been taken from E has been already pointed out. 

_ In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon), after the Dt 
introduction in vy!:?, the JE narrative commences 
independently in v.%. Its style is distinguish- 
able from the Dt portions, vv.%- 1% 24 25-27>; and 
both in style and substance it differs from the P 
account, vy.)>-17-21, But even within JE a double 
account is as discernible as it was in the JE 
portions of chs. 3. 4. 6 and 8: cf. the doublets in 
vv.®%,.* In ch. 10!27 we have the JE account of 
the defeat by Joshua of the kings of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Debir, all with terri- 
tories that afterwards became Judah’s, Vv.1-11- 16-27 
read continuously, and relate fully how God smote 
the Canaanites before Israel by a great hailstorm. 
Vy.!l5 break into this with a story suggested by 
an ancient verse of poetry, a prayer of Joshua fora 
day long enough to slay his foes; they add that this 
prayer was answered by God commanding the sun 
to stand still for a whole day in the heavens, and 
that Joshua and his force returned to their camp ; 
while vv.16* relate that they continued the pursuit 
of the 5 kings whose forces had been beaten by the 
hailstorm recounted in v.44, Vy.) are plainly 
an interpolation by another, who finding in the 
Bk. of Jashar this poetical ejaculation of Joshua 
for a day sufficient for his big task, prosaically 
added, vv.1*- 14, that this actually happened. This 
account of the defeat of the southern kings is not 
compatible with that in ch. 15'*- and in Jg 1!* (see 
below, § vii.). In ch. 11) we have the JE 
account of the conquest of N. Canaan. 

In the Second Section, chs. 13-21, on the Division 
of the Land, the portions by JE are comparatively 
few, some of them mere fragments: in ch.. 13, 
vv.2-183, in ch. 15, vv.14-1% 8 (see below, § vii.), in ch. 
16, vv.1-8, the boundary of Joseph ; v.!° the Canaan- 
ite enclaves at Gezer and in Ephraim, the latter 
assigned to E; in ch. 17, vv.}? details on Manas- 
seh, and vv.!0>-18 Manasseh’s difficulties with the 
Canaanites and Joshua’s treatment of the house of 
Joseph ; in ch. 18, vv.?"% 80 Joshua’s allotment of 
land to 7 tribes, by casting lots; in ch. 19° a detail 
about Simeon, vv.” 48 the removal of Dan to Laish 
(see below, § vii.), and vv.* © the tribes take pos- 
session and Joshua gets Timnath-serah. 

In the Appendix (chs. 22-24) the whole of ch. 24, 
except a few insertions from Dt and P, is assigned 
to E. 

v. PROBLEMS OF THE RELATION AND COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE DOCUMENTS. — The evidence thus 
collected from the text itself of the Bk. of 
Joshua, may be ambiguous in this or that detail ; 
but its cumulative force and its main direction are 
unmistakable. Were it only by the ‘doublets’ it 
contains on the various episodes of the conquest, 
and by the different degrees of completeness to 
which various passages describe the division of the 
land to have been carried, the Bk. of Joshua is 
amply proved to be a compilation from several 
sources. Of these, the oldest, which supplies the 
bulk of the narrative of the conquest in chs. 1-12, 
and gives the conclusion of Joshua’s history in ch. 
24, but also supplies some details concerning the 
division of the Pads belongs by linguistic evidence 
to the document entitled by critics JE. This 
document is itself composed from two narratives ; 
for, as we have seen, in those parts of it which run 
through chs. 3, 4, 6 and 8, two accounts of the 


* The attempt by Budde, p. 50, to get rid of the differences by 
emending the text, has not convinced critics. 


same episodes, the crossing of Jordan and the tak- 
ing of Jericho and of Ai, have obviously been com- 
bined ;* and in chs. 13-21, later passages (18? 8-10 
and perhaps others) have been added to it, whether 
by the hand that combined its constituents it is 
impossible to say. Alongside these written tradi- 
tions in JE of the Conquest and Division of the 
Land, there appears to have existed, either in whole 
or Patt at least one other written tradition, and 
perhaps two. The passages in chs. 1-12, which on 
linguistic evidence are assignable to P, seem to 
have been taken from a, Priestly narrative of the 
Conquest, and there was certainly a Priestly 
account of the Division of the Territory from which 
the bulk of chs. 18-21 is taken. But there are also 
accounts of some events of the Conquest, notably 
that of the monument at Gilgal (4? 8, cf. vv.1-24, 
and the summary of the Conquest of the South 
(98-43), which seem to imply that there was, in 
addition to the two other accounts just noted 
above, one independent Deuteronomic account of 
the Conquest. 

But if the existence of an original Dt narrative 
of the facts of the Conquest be uncertain, there 
was another hand at work of the same spirit and 
style of language. In chs. 1-12 the great majority 
of the Dt passages do not give evidence of belong- 
ing to an independent account of the same events 
as are described in JE, but consist of introductions 
to the various sections, the bulk of the narrative 
in which is JE, and of connexions and transi- 
tions ; or they point out how the events related in 
JE illustrate the favourite doctrines of the Deuter- 
onomic writers and enforce the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation. All these passages are easily separable 
from the narratives to which they have been 
added, and sometimes (as in ch. 74-5) it is clear 
that their insertion has not been accomplished 
without the modification of the original text. 
And, besides, single phrases characteristic of the 
Dt style have been scattered over most of the 
chapters. All this points to one conclusion. A 
Deuteronomic writer has ‘edited,’ not only chs. 
1-12, but the whole book. His is the framework 
of the whole, his its connexion with the Bk. of 
Deuteronomy, the modification of the JE narra- 
tives, and the lessons deduced from them. Who 
he was, whether he can be identified with the 
author of the original Dt law-book (which is 
improbable), or the author of the historical supple- 
ments to the latter, or was another writer of the 
same spirit and style, are questions that divide 
critics, and depend on the still unsettled problems 
as to the composition of the Bk. of Deuteronomy 
itself.t It would be misleading, however, to take 
for granted that this Deuteronomic redaction was 
completed by one hand at one time. The reasons 
for supposing that various strata (though all in 
the Deuteronomic spirit and style) are represented 
in it will appear from the next paragraph. 

The question of the relation of this Deuter- 
onomic redaction (or redactions) to the elements of 
P which appear in Joshua is a very difficult one. 
Was the Bt redaction (or redactions) completed 
upon JE and the independent Dt traditions 
(described above), and was the whole only then 

* We have also seen that it is not possible to assign these, on 
linguistic evidence, respectively to J and E. 

+ See the discussions in the works, cited below, of Hollenberg, 
Kuenen, Dillmann, and Kittel. Hollenberg’s conclusion is that 
not the original Deuteronomist, but the Deuteronomic editor 
who combined Deuteronomy with the rest of the Pentateuch 
and added to it chs. 1-4. 27. 29-31, is the writer of these 
passages in Joshua. Dillmann assigns them in the main to the 
author of the Bk. of Deuteronomy ; Kuenen, either to a writer 
or writers akin in spirit and style to the author of Dt 1-4, etc.; 
so virtually Kittel, to a D2 whom (not certainly but on the 
whole) he takes to have been different from Dl. There is a 
curious difference between the Dt passage Jos 13-5 and Dt 


11%. 252; but it is not very great, and does not carry us far in 
the discussion of the question. 
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combined with the passages from P? Or did the 
Dt redaction take place subsequently to P?_ The 
former of these alternatives is accepted by Driver 
(Introd.§ p. 104). But there is important evidence 
in favour of the latter. In the Bk. of J oshua, iy 
does not occupy the regulative position, nor 
supply the framework, as it does in the Penta- 
teuch. And in the Massoretic text of Joshua 
portions of P have apparently been subjected to 
the Dt revision; in ch. 20, for instance, the sub- 
stance is from P, the additional matter is Deuter- 
onomic (see vv.*8), Again, while most of the Dt 
passages appear in the LXX translation, and are 
therefore to be regarded as prior to it, a number 
are not found in it. For example, in ch. 7%” we 
saw that the LXX reproduces only some of the 
Dt modifications of the JE account of Achan’s 
punishment, and the verses ch. 204 (just cited), in 
which Deuteronomic additions are manifest, are 
not found in the LXX (B). It is also probable that 
ch, 229-84 was written subsequently to the Priestly 
Code (cf. W. R. Smith, OT/JC? 418, and Bennett, 
Primer, 90). Throughout the book, too, we find 
some words from a very late stage of the language 
(Dillmann, p. 442). ll this implies that what 
Bennett (BE. Jos. p. 22) calls ‘very probable’ 
is a certainty: the Deuteronomic redaction of 
the Bk. of Joshua is from more than one hand. 
Some of it, according to the evidence of the LXX, 
must be very late. Accordingly we understand 
why no author’s name has been assigned to the 
Bk. of Joshua:* it takes its title from its subject 
and is an anonymous work. The points upon 
which an early author, or even one contem- 
porary with the events described, has been 
assumed, are either illusory (¢.g. the reading of 5! 
way should be 052), or can only prove the date of 
one or other of the constituent documents. The 
final redaction affords no historical allusion by 
which its date might be fixed. 

vi. SEPARATION FROM THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
DatTE.—Another set of problems is raised by the 
relation of Joshua tothe Pentateuch. Most critics 
have held that the Bk. of Joshua was separated 
from the rest of the Pentateuch after JE, D, and P 
had been combined, but Bennett (A Primer of the 
Bible, 1897, p. 90) thinks that the JE, D, and P 
portions of Jos were combined by another and later 
editor than the editor who combined the same docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch. This is certainly borne 
out by the different rank, alluded to above, which 
is assigned to P in the Pentateuch and in Joshua. 
But, whatever be the answer to these questions, 
the reason of the separation of the Book of Joshua 
from the Pentateuch when the latter became 
canonical in Israel in Ezra’s time is very intel- 
ligible. The legislation really closes with Deuter- 
onomy and the account of Moses’ death, and it 
was legislation which Ezra and Nehemiah were 
anxious to enforce. That the Bk. of Joshua was 
not regarded in Israel as what we call canonical 
till long after the Torah or Five Books of Moses 
had reached that rank, is clear from the difference 
between it and them in the LXX translation. 
While it is evident, from the comparatively few 
discrepancies between the Massoretic text and that 
of the LXX, that the text of the Torah had long 
been guarded with care before the LXX translation 
was made, the many discrepancies in the Bk. of 
Joshua, the freedom with which the Greek trans- 
lator or translators allowed themselves to omit and 
to modify, prove that when the LXX translation of 
it was made Joshua was not regarded as of canoni- 
cal rank. The admission to the Canon of the 


* That Joshua is the author is asserted in the Talmud, ‘ Baba 
bathra,’ 142. It has been maintained by a few Rom. Cath. and 


Protestant scholars, and even in this century by, ¢.g., J. L. Konig, 
But see Calvin’s sane words in his Avgt. 
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Prophetical Books, to which it belongs, is generally 
held to have been about 200 B.C. 

vii. RELATION TO THE Book oF JUDGES.—But 
the problems of the analysis of the Bk. of Joshua ~ 
cannot be fully stated without some comparison of 
its data of the Conquest with those furnished in 
the opening chapters of the Bk. of Judges. We 
have seen that in the Bk. of Joshua there are two 
different conceptions of how the Conquest was 
achieved. One is that shared by both D and P: 
that the Conquest of the Land was completed 
and the inhabitants exterminated by Joshua, and 
thereupon the various territories were occupied 
by the tribes to which he allotted them. The 
other, very evident from the fragments of J, in 
the second half of the book, takes the Conquest to 
have been gradual and partial. This, the older 
conception, is that which is supported by the Bk. 
of Judges. In Jg 1-2’ we have fragments of an 
account of the Conquest, which an editor has 
found irreconcilable with the conception that 
dominates the Bk. of Joshua, and has therefore, 
by an introductory clause, Jg 14, transferred to the 
days after Joshua’s death. This, however, is 
impossible: we cannot conceive that Israel having 
gained full possession of Western Palestine and 
exterminated the Canaanites, was after Joshua's 
death driven back upon Jericho and began a 
second series of campaigns which gradually re- 
stored the country to them. In itself this is im- 
possible ; and that the campaigns in Jg 1 happened 
in Joshua’s lifetime is implied not only by the 
account of his death which follows them in Jg 2 ff., 
but proved by the fact that the same episodes (e.g. 
Hebron and Caleb, Debir and Othniel) which are 
related in Jg 1 as happening after Joshua’s death 
are in the Bk. of Joshua itself related as happen- 
ing while he still directed the allotment of the 
territories. Omit Jg 1 and several other verses in 
the same chapter which are obvious insertions by 
an editor and some of which flatly contradict 
verses that stand next them, and what is left 
affords an account of the Conquest which is in 
harmony (as already said) with the older of the 
two conceptions, contained in the Bk. of Joshua.* 

The relation to each other of these parallel 
passages in the Bk. of Joshua and in Jg 1 has 
been differently estimated by critics. Yet the 
facts is to shut out all the alternatives but 
one. Not only do the parallels agree (as has just 
been said) in their general conception of the con- 
quest—that it took place through the efforts of 
separate tribes, and with incomplete results rather 
than (as the view of P and D which prevails in the 
Bk. of Joshua conceives it) by all Israel acting 
together and with a complete extermination of the 
‘inhabitants of the land’; but in parts the parallels 
agree word for word, and they both contain the 
same characteristic terms and phrases. 

The following table represents the agreements 
and differences :— 


Jg 11. (except the first clause)?-3. 5.6.7; The beginning of 
Judah’s and Simeon’s campaign, and their defeat of 
Adoni-bezek. Jos 101: After Joshua’s capture of Ai and 
treaty with Gibeon, Adoni-zedek (LXX Adoni-bezek ; the 
reading Adoni-zedek has perhaps arisen as some echo of 
ager ancient king of Jerusalem, Melchi-zedek), king 
of Jerusalem, with the kings of Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
me on having attacked Gibeon, is defeated by Joshua and 
- _Israel in the battle of Beth-horon, and afterwards 
slain, 

Jg 119. 20.10-15; After Judah receives the hill-country for an 
inheritance, Oaleb in obedience to a command by Moses 
receives Hebron, and takes it, slaying its Anakite lords; 


* On Jg 1. consult Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hea, 213-215; E. 
Meyer, ZATW i. p. 135 ff.; but especially Budde, both in ZATW 
vii. p. 94ff., and Richt. u. Samuel, pp. 2ff., 84-89; and Moore, 
Judges, in the Internat. Crit. Comm. Pp 3ff. The verses to be 
eliminated from Jg 1-25 are 1a. 4. 8. 9.18. 36 Q1b-ba. 8. Of these 14 ig 
redundant in face of vv.5-7; y.8, intimating the capture of Jerus. 
is contradicted by later history and the rest of the narrative. 
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he offers his daughter to the conqueror of Kiriath-sepher. 

This is ‘Othniel. ‘Othniel receives Achsah, Caleb’s 
daughter, and with her the ‘upper and lower Guloth.’ 
Jos 1513#-; Caleb, in obedience to a divine command by 
Joshua, receives Hebron, slaying its Anakite lords; then 
from y.16 the story of Debir, ‘Othniel, and Achsah follows 
exactly as in Jg 112m, 

Jg 116.17; The settlement of the Kenite and conquest of 
Simeon’s land find no parallel in Joshua. 

Jg 121: The continued hold of the Jebusite upon Jerusalem, 
the sons of Benjamin do not drive him out. Jos 1563; 
The same, but it is the sons of Judah who are said not to 
have been able to drive out the Jebusite. 

Jg 122-26; The house of Joseph go up to Bethel, and with them 
Jehovah (an unusual expression, and not found in the 
relation of the other campaigns; for Jehovah LXX reads 
Judah; Budde reasonably conjectures Joshua as the 
original reading); the house of Joseph takes Bethel. To 
this there is no parallel in the Bk. of Joshua; but a 
reminiscence of the capture of Bethel crops up in the 
story of the taking of Ai, Jos 817 ‘ Ai and Bethel’ (but this 
is omitted by the best MSS of LXX). 

Jgi27.28; Manasseh did not dispossess the inhabitants of 
Beth-shan, Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, Megiddo, and their 
subject villages. But the Canaanite resolved to dwell in 
that land. When Israel grew strong they forced Canaan- 
ites to work for them. Jos 1712-18; The Bene-Manasseh 
were not able to dispossess the inhabitants of Beth-shan, 
Ibleam, Dor, En-dor, Taanach, Megiddo, but the Canaan- 
ite resolved to dwell in this land ; when the Bene-Israel 
grew strong they forced the Canaanites to work for them. 

Jg 129: Ephraim did not dispossess the Canaanite of Gezer, 
but the C. dwelt in his midst in Gezer. ||Jos 1610: And he 
(Ephraim) did not dispossess the Canaanite who dwelt in 
Gezer, but the O. dwelt in the midst of Ephraim to this 
day, and ‘had to take up the forced service of a labourer.’ 

Jg 130-33; Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali did not dispossess 
ve Canaanites of certain towns. No parallels to this in 

os. 

Jg 134.35: The Amorites forced the Bene-Dan into the hill- 
country, and did not allow them to come down into the 
‘emek. And the Amorite resolved to dwell in Mt. Heres 
in Aijalon and in Sha‘albim, and the hand of the house of 
Joseph was heavy, and they were reduced to forced labour. 
Jos 1947; And the Bene-Dan went up and fought with 
Leshem and took it, and smote it at the edge of the 
sword, and took possession of it, and dwelt in it, and 
called Leshem Dan after Dan their father. From these 
two passages Budde proposes to restore the full text of 
the original in this order: Jg 134, Jos 1947a. (LXX) 47>, Jg 
135 (cf. the LXX additions to Jos 1947»), 

This comparison, besides revealing the similarity 
of general conception and identity of several 
passages and characteristic phrases, shows that the 
passages in Jg 1, besides being set under a wrong 
date (v.’* ‘after the death of Joshua’), have been 
‘edited’ to serve the purpose of the compiler of 
this part of the Bk. of Judges, which as revealed 
in ch. 21-4 is that the failure to dispossess all the 
Canaanites is the reason why Jehovah proceeded 
now to punish Israel. For instance, the passages 
in Joshua generally declare that the tribes were 
not able to drive out certain Canaanite com- 
munities; in Jg 1 the words in italics are 
omitted.* And in vy.” the Benjamites have been 
substituted for Judah, which is given in the 
parallel Jos 15°. From all this it is clear that in 
the Bk. of Joshua we have the more original text 
of these passages ; it is impossible that the editor 
of that book took them from Jg 1. Nor is the 
converse probable ; for in the Bk. of Joshua, as we 
have seen, these passages have been inserted in a 
setting, the whole tendency of which is to give 
a conception of the conquest different from that to 
which they testify. There remains possible, there- 
fore, only this conclusion, as Budde has clearly 
exhibited, that the editors, both of the Bk. of 
Joshua and of Jg 1f., have taken them from a 
common source. This source, with its conception 
of the conquest so different from that of D and P, 
must, in our ignorance of any other sources of the 
Hexateuch, be assigned to JE. Can we decide 
whether it belongs to J or E?_ It so happens that 
in ch. 24 we have a piece which, for very obvious 
reasons, critics are agreed in assigning to E. But 
its conception of the conquest approaches too 
nearly to that of the Deuteronomic redaction of 

* In y.19> the omission of the words is very plain ; the infinit. 
wind cannot be construed without them. 
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Joshua to allow us to assign to its author the 
passages in question. We have therefore no 
alternative but to regard them as the work of J, 
or at least of the series of writers designated by 
that letter. So, for instance, Kittel, Driver (in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bibie*, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 1816), 
and especially Budde (ZATW vii. 155ff.), who 
assigns them, not to the original J, but to the 
Jahwistic redactor. And to the same hand we 
must assign, of course, a number of other passages 
in the Bk. of Joshua which, though they are not 
found among the parallels present in Jg 1, plainly 
supplement the latter, and are ruled by the same 
conception of the conquest, viz. that it was partial, 
for there were many Canaanite communities and 
groups of communities whom the tribes could not 
drive out. These are Jos 13% 1718, and probably 
the simpler forms of the doublets in the JE portions 
of chs, 1-12, and among them we must also include 
the additional matter which ch. 197 contributes 
to the story of Dan as related in Jg 194%, See, 
further, art. JUDGES (BOOK OF), where on several 
points a different view is maintained from that 
represented in the present article. 

viii. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE BOOK 
oF JOSHUA. — We have seen — upon evidence 
afforded by itself, philological and textual—that 
the final redaction of the book must be placed 
very late in the history of Israel: certainly after 
Ezra’s time, perhaps not till the 3rd cent. B.c. 
We have seen, too, that this redaction includes 
widely differing accounts of how the conquest and 
division of the land were accomplished: a Deuter- 
onomic writer and the Priestly writer represent 
it to have been thorough, and effected in one 
generation by the whole nation acting together ; 
the Jahwistic document (with ch. 1 of the Bk. of 
Judges) represents it as the work of separate 
tribes, and to have been far from complete. When 
we accept the latter alternative, not only as that 
of the older record, but as the only one in harmony 
with the data of the subsequent Tistoey under the 
Judges and Kings, our difficulties are not at an 
end. For, pins, the Jahwistic document cannot be 
proved to be earlier than the 9th cent. B.c. ; and, 
second, before being used by the editor of the 
whole book, it has been combined with the Elohist 
document in a form which contains such varying 
accounts of the different episodes of the Conquest 
as were likely to arise in the many centuries of 
tradition between the Conquest and the dates of the 
two constituent documents. These present, too, 
other difficulties. They are defective: it is remark- 
able that neither says a word about the conquest 
of the midlands of Western Palestine, the lands 
afterwards occupied by Manasseh and Ephraim, 
although one of them (E) appears to have related 
the celebration of a solemn service at Shechem, 
the centre of that region, soon after the crossing 
of Jordan and in obedience to a word of Moses; 
while both of them appear to contain a few data 
that could not have been inserted till long after 
Israel’s settlement in W. Palestine.* All these 
facts, presented to us, be it observed, by the 
biblical record itself, oblige us to subject the JE 
narrative to examination upon the ordinary prin- 
ciples of historical criticism. The first question 
we have to ask is: are there any signs in JE of 
the employment of older documents? In the early 
books of the OT such ancient material is usually 
found in the citation of poetical fragments. Of 
such the Bk. of Joshua contains only one (10%?) 

* e.g. in the history of the treaty with Gibeon, though, as 
we shall see, there is no reason for denying the main fact of 
such a treaty in the time of Joshua. The contradiction with 
later history, which is alleged by some to exist in Jos 62%—the 
abandonment of the site of Jericho (cf. Jg 318, which represents 
Jericho as an inhabited town)—may be explained by a change 
of site. 
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which may be assigned (though this is not the 
opinion of all critics) to J. ‘Thus Joshua spake 
to Jehovah . . . and said in presence of all Israel— 

Sun stay upon Gibeon, and moon on the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stayed, and the moon stood till the people took 

vengeance of their enemies. 

Is it not written in the Book of Jashar?’* This 
ancient fragment witnesses to two facts: (a) that 
Israel had to fight at this particular point of 
their advance into W. Palestine, and (6) the 
presence there of Joshua. But the fragment 
stands alone in the book; on all other points we 
have to argue upon considerations of a general 
kind. 

The first point which appears to be sufficiently 
established is the national unity of Israel, before 
and when they crossed the Jordan. This, it is 
true, has been denied. Stade (GVZJ i. 134 ff.) and 
others suppose that the Israelite occupation of 
W. Palestine proceeded gradually and peacefully 
—by the drifting across Jordan, one by one, of 
various Israelite clans, before the pressure of their 
increasing numbers and in desire for room and 
food. But the theory of a peaceful invasion is 
contradicted no less by the general force of tradi- 
tion than by the historic probabilities; while the 
national unity is certified, not only by the earliest 
memories of the people (Bk. of Jg, passim) and 
the unanimous voice of later tradition, but by 
the fact that the great cause and reason of such 
a unity, the possession by the tribes of a common 
faith and a common shrine, had already been 
achieved by the labours of Moses. The later 
unity of Israel, accomplished among the separ- 
ating influences of W. Palestine, geographical, 
social, religious, would not have been possible 
unless Israel had already been united before enter- 
ing these. Nor-do the accounts in the Bks. of 
Jos and Jg relate, before the capture of Jericho, 
anything contradictory to the theory of such a 
unity; it is only from Jericho onwards that 
J describes the tribes as separately undertaking 
the conquest of their respective territories. More- 
over, although J represents separate conquests 
after Jericho, it assumes, and even explicitly states, 
that these were preceded by a common understand- 
ing of how the work of conquest was to be divided 
and the territories assigned (Jos 15% 1744, Jg 1}). 
If we accept this evidence of J (as against Dt and 
P), that the conquest was achieved by separate 
tribes, we should surely receive its testimony that 
the direction and plan proceeded from a common 
centre; especially when the unity of Israel, at the 
time of crossing Jordan, is rendered so probable 
by the considerations quoted above. (See Smith, 

GHL, Appen. II. ; McCurdy, HPWM ii. 112). 

ix. THE PERSON oF JosHUA.—We are now able 
to consider the person of Joshua, himself. The 
attempt has been made to relegate, not only the 
deeds, but the personality of this great leader to 
the domain of legend and myth. Stade (GVJ i. 
p. 135) and others + have fastened on the undoubted 
fact that in each successive stratum of the tra- 
dition Joshua is made to play a more active and 
regulative part in the allotment and conquest of 
the territory. They assert that he is not men- 
tioned by J, and that we can trace the origin of 
him to KE. E is an Ephraimitic document, Joshua 
an Ephraimitic hero. And the inference is drawn 
by these critics, that, to begin with, Joshua is no 
more a person than, say, the ‘Judah and Simeon 
his brother’ of Jg 15; but only the personification 
of a Josephide clan, whose centre was Timnath- 

* The rest of v.18 is a prose statement that the prayer of 
Joshua for a long day in which to complete the rout of the 


enemy, was fulfilled by the literal halt of sun and moon in 
their courses. 


+ Cf. Ed. Meyer, ZATW i. p. 184; Wellhausen, Comp. des 
Hex. p. 116f. n. 1. 


serah (Jos 19° 24°) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2°)* in 
the 8. W. of the hill-country of Ephraim. + 

But, as Kuenen says, the fact that Joshua 
appears with increasing importance through the 
later strata of tradition, so far from being a proof 
that he did not appear in the earliest stratum, 
strongly supports the presupposition that he was 
present there. And, as a matter of fact, Joshua 
does appear in J (Jos 17'*18), not merely as the 
leader of Ephraim or of a part of that tribe, as E 
represents him, but as the arbiter over all Israel 
to whom the tribes appeal when they are dis- 
appointed with the territory allotted to them. 
Nor is it possible to deny that Joshua appears 
in the simpler form of the double JE narratives 
of the taking of Jericho and Ai, and of the treaty 
with Gibeon; which form Budde has very suc- 
cessfully argued to belong to J (ZATW vii. pp. 
134-146, 155-157). Budde has also proposed the 
restoration of Joshua’s name to Jg 1” ‘And the 
house of Joseph went up to Bethel, and Joshua 
with them.’t Moreover, Joshua is the speaker in 
the ancient poetical fragment (ch. 10%7%). And 
in conformity with these descriptions of all Israel 
acting under one leader, at least up to the taking 
of Ai, ch. 10° states that the army returned to 
Gilgal after Ai was taken, and, similarly, v.¥ 
brings them there again after the battle of Beth- 
horon. These verses probably belong to E. 

There is, then, no point in the development of 
the tradition at which we can say, Here Joshua 
was added for the first time to the story. So far 
back as we can trace it, Joshua is part of the 
tradition, and he appears upon that line of it, the 
Judean J, in which there was no temptation to 
create him as a tribal hero, for he does not belong 
to Judah but to Ephraim. On the other hand, 
the rest of the data of the tradition and the 
historical probabilities require Israel to have been 
under one head. In the absence of contemporary 
evidence, these are all the proofs of his historical 
reality which it is possible to obtain. But surely 
they are sufficient. If, as is probable, the poetical 
fragment is genuine, Joshua’s existence as the 
Captain of all Israel is put beyond doubt. 

x. JOSHUA’S WORK. — Joshua, then, was the 
successor of Moses, and led all Israel across Jordan. 
All the documents appear to agree that the crossing 
took place opposite to Jericho,—appear, for even 
here a difficulty arises. As we have seen, one 
of them, E, makes a statement, found both in 
Dt and Jos, to the effect that Israel were sum- 
moned by Moses to celebrate their arrival in W. 
Palestine by setting up a monument, with the law 
written upon it, at Shechem. Now Shechem, be- 
sides being the centre of the land, would naturally 
be the first goal of any invasion of W. Palestine 
from the other side of Jordan. No one can doubt 
this who is familiar with the aspect which W. 
Palestine presents to an observer from the site 
occupied by Israel in the N. of Moab. A wall of 
mountain, broken only by narrow gorges, runs far 
N. of Jericho ; the first break in it, the first invita- 
tion to invade W. Palestine, is the great pass, the 
Wady Fera‘a, which leads up from Jordan to 
oe and it is at its mouth that the fords 
across Jordan are most easy. Take this geo- 
pees fact along with the evidence furnished 
by E, and at first sight it is hard to resist the 
inference of at least the probability of an invasion 


* These passages are reversed by Stade, @VJ 143, n. 2. 

t Stade, p. 135; Meyer, op. cit. 

{ MT and B read the meaningless ‘and Jehovah with them’; 
A has ‘and Judah with them.’ See Budde, op. cit. p. 144. 
The substitution of another name for Joshua’s in this verse 
and the omission of his name elsewhere in Jg 1 was necessary 
to the editor, when he removed the events described in Jg 1 
from their proper setting and placed them all after Joshua’g 
death. see v.Ja, 
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by Israel of the midlands of W. Palestine by the 
fords near Tell Adami and up the Wady Fera‘a. 
Sucha conclusion, too, would fill the great gap which 
yawns in all the other records: the absence of all 
account of the conquest of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

But, attractive as this conclusion appears, there 
are many objections to it. The crossing of all 
Israel opposite Jericho is not only confirmed by 
the earliest traditions, one of which is E itself, but 
is supported by historical probabilities. The centre 
of Israel’s power in E. Palestine was immediately 
opposite Jericho.* Nor was the crossing in face of 
the one fortified city which the Jordan Valley 
contained south of Beth-shan so improbable as it 
seems. Jericho, as we shall presently see, was 
never able to resist a siege; and many subsequent 
invaders of W. Palestine from the E. have even 
gone out of their way to take the city before 
attempting the hill-country behind her, even by 
the open passes to the N. Their strategy is in- 
telligible. Once captured, Jericho became a, well- 
stocked and well-watered base for campaigns in 
the comparatively barren hills to the west of her. 
The oldest traditions assert that Joshua made 
himself acquainted with the defencelessness of this 
single fortress on the W. bank of Jordan, by a 
means of espionage frequently employed by com- 
manders of invading armies. is spies were aided 
by a harlot among the enemy. e same docu- 
ments, and P, record that Israel were demoralised by 
thevicious women of the land (Nu 25!*); JE ascribes 
to the same frailty the land’s betrayal to Israel. 

Joshua, then, led Israel across Jordan opposite 
to Jericho. All the traditions assign the passage 
to a miracle, similar to that by which the people 
escaped from Egypt across the Red Sea. The 
waters of the river were stopped in a great heap, 
not at the place of the passage, but, as appears from 
a somewhat corrupt text (31°), higher up, where the 
valley of Jordan is narrower, and where it is not 
without interest to remember that an Arabic 
chronicler records the sudden damming of the river 
by a landslip in A.D. 1267.t The miracle was 
commemorated by a stone monument, according to 
three lines of tradition which, however, vary as to 
where it was erected (see above, § iv.a,c). On the 
story of the Circumcision see above, § iv. c. Soon 
after this, Jericho became an easy prey to the 
invaders; and here again, as we have seen (§ iv. c), 
the traditions differ as to details. But the fact on 
which they agree, that the city fell to the mere 
challenge of her besiegers, is an issue singularly in 
harmony with the fate of Jericho before every 
subsequent attack which history records, and is 
also very explicable by the effeminate character of 
her inhabitants (see Historical Geogr. pp. 266-268). 
The city was razed, the site cursed, and Israel’s 
camp continued to be at Gilgal, which is repre- 
sented as the starting-point and return of the 
subsequent campaigns (see above, § ix.). 

The Bk. of Joshua represents these as under- 
taken by Joshua in person with all Israel behind 
him; but, as we have seen, the oldest traditions 
describe the invasion as prosecuted from this 
point by different tribes in different directions. 
Jg 1 indicates these directions as two, in uni- 
formity with the geographical position of Jericho 
and Gilgal, from which there are roads, 8. W. into 
what was afterwards Judea, N.W. into what 
became the territory of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
According to Jg 1, oa and Simeon followed the 


* Stade has indeed attempted to show that this territory 
opposite Jericho was Moabite, but he can do so only after 
transferring the song (Nu 21) which celebrates the defeat of 
Sihon to the 9th cent. Upon this see the present writer’s 
Historical Geography, App. Il. p. 661f.; and cf. McCurdy, 
Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, ii. p. 112, and the footnote. 

+See article by Lieut.-Col. Watson in PHFSt, 1895, p. 
253 ff. 


first of these ; and the double tribe of Joseph, still 
under the leadership of Joshua, the second. But 
the independent action of Judah and Simeon is not 
incompatible with Joshua’s continued headship 
over all Israel; for, as we have seen, the same 
document, J, which relates their campaign, still 
sees in him the arbiter of the tribes, and assigns 
to him the allotment of their spheres of conquest 
(Jos 1714-18), Ai and Bethel, both of them on the 
easiest road from Jericho to the backbone of the 
range, were taken by Joshua, and his army returned 
to Gilgal (10°). 

At this point, the most natural in the course 
of events, occurs the narrative of the service at 
Shechem (ch. 8-85), founded on E, which event, 
however, presupposes the conquest or occupation of 
the hill-country of Ephraim and Manasseh; and 
about this not a word, as we have seen, is said. 
It has been supposed that the story was missing in 
the documents; and if so, this would be an argu- 
ment in favour of the reliability of the later 
tradition and redactions, which abstained from 
inventing a story, evenif the event had happened, 
when they had no materials for it. But why was 
this one event missing on al the lines of tradition ? 
The peoples is one for which no satisfactory solu- 
tion has yet been offered. It is to the same point 
in the course of conquest that the Bk. of Joshua 
assigns the treaty with Gibeon. That this treaty- 
was made in Joshua’s time has been denied: by 
many critics on the evidence of the later history. 
There is, however, nothing in the latter which 
makes so early a treaty with Gibeon an impossible 
thing. Budde (ZAT Wri. p- 135 ff.) marks the fact 
that in Deborah’s time Judah was cut off from the 
tribes to the N. of her by a belt of territory in pos- 
session of the Canaanites, and argues that Gibeon’s 
independence of Israel was necessary to make that 
belt continuous between Jebus and Gezer.* But 
the geographical data do not make this a necessar 
onelanton ; the northern Israelites may very well 
have been in alliance with Gibeon and still unable 
to maintain connexion with Judah; and Kittel 
(Gesch. i. p. 272 ff.) has plausibly argued that the 
story of Joshua fighting the Canaanites near 
Gibeon, if historical, renders his treaty with Gibeon 
extremely probable. But, as we have seen, there 
is ancient evidence in the poetical piece, ch. 
10!2-14, for the battle of Beth-horon and Joshua’s 
defeat of the Canaanites there. The oldest tradi- 
tion, which makes him return after it to Gilgal, 
is of course to be preferred to the Deuteronomic 
summary, which follows and assigns to him the con- 
quest of the south: this must rather be assigned, as J 
assigns it, to Judah and the Calebites, who under- 
took it independently from Jericho, while Joshua 
himself led the house of Joseph against Ai, Bethel 
and the midlands. To Joshua are also assigned by 
fragments of E a campaign and victory in the N. 
of the Jordan Valley, and against the probability 
of this there is no conclusive argument : the narra- 
tive as it stands, however, in ch. 11 is largely the 
work of the Deuteronomist. For details of the 
question see Dillmann’s Comm.; Budde, ZATW 
vii. p. 149 ff. ; and Moore’s Comm. on J@ 4. 

xi, THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE BK. OF 
JosHuA.—As was to be expected, the religious 
teaching of the book is mainly found in its later 
strata—the Deuteronomic and the Priestly. We 
have seen how they fulfil the scheme of the destiny 
of Israel on the lines laid down in the Pentateuch, 
and how the Deuteronomist enforces the law as 
prescribed in the Bk. of Dt, or records instances 
ofitsexecution. But itis also to the Deuteronomist 
sections that we owe the fervent religious exhorta- 
tions to Joshua and the people, which are the 

*It was completed by Shaalbim and Aijalon and possibly 
Kiriath-jearim. 
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portions of the book most frequently employed in 
Christian preaching and teaching. The story of 
Achan, asit has passed from the hand of the latest 
redactor, is a lesson of great power, on the possi- 
bility of individual selfishness and avarice wrecking 
the enterprises of the whole community. But to 
one of the earlier sources, probably E (see above, 
§ iv. c), we owe the finest religious conception 
in the book, that of the appearance of the Angel to 
Joshua (ch. 5), It is a noble illustration of the 
truth, that, in the great causes of God upon the 
earth, the leaders, however supreme and. solitar 
they seem, are themselves led. There is a roc 
higher than they ; their shoulders, however broad, 
have not to bear alone the awful burden of re- 
sponsibility. The sense of supernatural conduct and 
protection, the consequent |reverence and humility 
which form the spirit of all Israel’s history, have 
nowhere in the OT received a more beautiful 
expression than in this early fragment. 
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G. A. SMITH. 

JOSIAH (n:vx%, awe, ‘J” supports’).—1. A king 
of Judah. He was the son of Amon and grandson 
of Manasseh, His mother’s name is given as 
Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah (2 K 221). His 
father was killed by conspirators after a brief 
reign of two years. His murderers were brought 
to justice, and Josiah placed on the throne at the 
age of eight (2 K 21%), The date of his accession 
was probably B.c. 639, and his reign lasted thirty- 
one years, till B.c. 608. During the early part of 
his reign matters seem to have gone on much as 
before, the king being too young to introduce any 
change, if he had been disposed todoso. It was 
not till the eighteenth year of his reign that the 
reformation took place which marked an epoch in 
the history of the national religion. The pro- 
phetic party, which had attained great influence 
under Hezekiah, had lost it under Manasseh, 


JOSIAH 


who carried his fanatical attachment to lower 
forms of religion to the point of persecuting the 
pure faith. The reformers could only work for 
the future, and wait till their opportunity came. 
It is not unlikely that the Scythian invasion gave 
it them. Hordes of Scythians burst into Western 
Asia about B.C. 630. The prophets (Jer 61, Zeph 
114-18) saw in them the instruments of God’s judg- 
ment on sinful Judah. They invaded Palestine, 
and came down the sea-coast towards Egypt. 
Contrary to expectation, they did not attack 
Judah. In the relief at so great a deliverance, 
the reformers found themselves once more in 
favour. The first sign of this was a movement for 
the repair of the temple (2 K 22°%-), Money was 
collected from the people, and the work was begun 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah’sreign. Verysoon 
the high priest Hilkiah announced to Shaphan the 
scribe that he had found the Book of the Law in 
the temple. Shaphan read it, and informed 
the king of its discovery. On hearing it read, J. 
was so alarmed at the threats made against dis- 
obedience to its commands, and the knowledge 
that they had been so often transgressed, that he 
sent an influential deputation to the prophetess 
Huldah. As her prophecy is given in 2 K 22/%-0, 
she predicted that the threats against Jerus. should 
be fulfilled, but that the king should not live to 
see it, but be gathered to his grave in peace. 

The next step was to bring the religious practice 
into conformity with the law. This could be 
accomplished only through a drastic reformation. 
The elders and people of Judah and Jerusalem 
were summoned to a meeting in the temple, and 
the law was read to them (2 K 23'%-), The king 
made a covenant to obey the law, and all the 
people assented to it. The reform consisted in the 
cleansing of the temple from idolatry, in the 
suppression of idolatry throughout the kingdom, 
and, most important of all, in the abolition of the 
high places or local sanctuaries. Afterit had been 
carried through, a great passover was celebrated. 
It is difficult to overrate the importance of this 
reformation. The abolition of the local sanctuaries 
centralized the worship. This in itself was a death- 
blow to idolatry. Even where J” alone was nomi- 
nally worshipped at the local shrines, heathenish 
elements both in belief and practice inevitably 
crept in. One temple implied one God. Then, as 
a corollary of centralization, radical changes took 
place throughout the cultus, while the priests of 
the local sanctuaries were degraded into inferior 
ministers, without the rights of priests. Nor was 
this all. The acceptance of a written code as 
binding law was the first step in the formation of 
a Canon of Scripture, which was to have such 
immense developments later. Then for the first 
time Judah became a people of the law. 

Critics are agreed that the law on which the 
reformation was based was the Deuteronomic 
Code, but how much of our present Book of Deut. 
was discovered by Hilkiah is a question on which 
they are divided (see DEUTERONOMY). Ih one 
respect it was found impracticable to carry out 
the Deuteronomic law. The priests of the high 
places ere not admitted to the same privileges 
as the priests of the temple (2 K 23%, contrast 
Dt 18%8). It is probable that J. found it impos- 
sible to carry through this reform on account of 
the opposition of the Jerus. priesthood. It has 
been inferred from this that Hilkiah the priest can 
have had no share in the composition of the work. 

We know scarcely anything of the thirteen 
years that followed the reformation. But it 
seems to have been a period of peace and pro- 
sperity. One very significant fact that comes out 
in the narrative of J.’s measures to enforce the 
new law is that they were extended to Samaria, 
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which was not strictly part of his kingdom. The | 2 K 21", where we are told that king Amon’s 


explanation is that the Assyr. empire, though not 
yet overthrown, was so much weakened that J. 
was not only practically independent himself, but 
could interfere in an Assyr. province. And we 
must probably start from this in solving the 
riddle why he opposed the advance of the king of 
Egypt against Assyria. In 608 Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar joined in an attack on Assyria. 
This gave Egypt the opportunity of seizing Syria. 
J. saw in this a menace of subjection to the Egyp. 
yoke, and naturally was unwilling to lose his 
Independence. He was no doubt ill-advised in 
taking the initiative, but he probably expected 
that Judah would be victorious, now that it had 
become a people of the law. This ill-grounded 
confidence cost him his life and Judah her freedom. 
He fell in the battle at Megiddo (2 K 23%), 

J.’s character is very highly estimated by the 
editor of the Book of Kings, on account of his 
earnestness in the work of reform ; and the ferocity 
with which it was carried through (2 K 23?) need 
not, in that age, be urged against him. Jeremiah 
contrasts his equity in the administration of 
justice with Jehoiakim’s oppression of the weak 
and shedding of innocent blood (Jer 2215-17), 

The account in Chronicles (2 Ch 34. 35) varies in 
some respects from that of Kings. It places 
Josiah’s religious reforms almost entirely before 
the discovery of the law, no doubt because it 
seemed strange that so good a king should have 
waited till the eighteenth year of his reign before 
rooting out idolatry. It also states that the Egyp. 
king warned J. not to oppose him, since God had 
sent him against Carchemish (2 Ch 3571). This was 
perhaps intended to account for the death of so right- 
eous a king: he had refused to obey God’s warning. 

2. A son of Zephaniah (Zec 61°) living at Jerus. 
in the time of Zechariah. The text of this passage 
appears to have been tampered with and to need 
radical correction. See Wellh., Now., and G. A. 
Smith, ad loc. A. S. PEAKE. 


JOSIAS (B "Iwcelas, BPA -olas).— JOSIAH king of 
Judah. 1 Bg ]}+7- 18. 21-23. 25. 28. 29. 32-34" Bar 18, 


JOSIPHIAH (750% ‘ J” adds,’ Ezr 8!°).—The father 
of one of Ezra’s companions. The name of the 
son is not given in MT, which reads ‘and of the 
sons of Shelomith, the son of Josiphiah’; but the 
text may be corrected by the help of LXX (ard 
vidv Baavt A; 1 Es 8° éx ray vidy Bari A, Bawds B, 
Bavatds Lue.), and we should read ‘and of the 
sons of Bani, Shelomith,’ etc., 33 having fallen out 
after 329. See GENEALOGY. 


JOT.—Tindale rendered the lara & of Mt 58 
‘one iott’ (perhaps under the influence of the 
Vulg. iota unum), and his rendering was accepted 
by all subsequent translators (Cov., Cran., ‘iott’ ; 
Gen., Rhem., Bish., AV ‘iote’; RV ‘jot,’ which 
is the mod. spelling in AV also). The /dra is the 
smallest letter in the Gr. alphabet; but the cor- 
responding letter in Heb. (° yod) is more distinctly 
the smallest, so that an argument is found in this 
verse in favour of Aramaic as our Lord’s tongue. 
(See also TITTLE). After Tind. ‘jot’ was used to 
denote any minute thing, and Shaks. uses it even 
of a drop of blood, Merch. of Ven. Iv. i. 302— 


‘ This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood.’ 


Wyclif’s tr® (1380) is, ‘oon i, that is lest lettre.’ 
The Germ. tr® is still (Stuttgart Bible Soc. ed. 
1898) that of Luther, ‘der kleinste Buchstabe’ ; 
but Weizsiicker has ‘ein Jota’; and the Fr. trans- 
lators give ‘ un (seul) iota.’ J. HASTINGS. 


JOTBAH (73y: ‘ pleasantness’).—Named only in 


mother was ‘Meshullemeth, the daughter of Haruz 
of Jotbah.’ It was probably in Judah, but the site 
is unknown. 


JOTBATHAH (anzy, Jotbath in AV of Dt 10’, 
where the Targ. has the same form. LXX has in 
Nu ZereBdda corrected to ’HréB- in B, leraBdday A; 
in Dt Ta:8déa B, IerdB- A, IréB- F; Vulg. Jeta- 
batha).—A station in the journeyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu 33%, Dt 10’, and 
described as ‘a land of brooks of waters.’ Its 
position is unknown, but cf. § iv. of art. ExoDUS 
(ROUTE OF). Whether it should be identified with 
Jotbah, or with IwrdéBy, the seat of a bishopric in 
the 6th cent. (cf. Reland, Pal. p. 533) whose site is 
unknown, is doubtful. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


JOTHAM (on' ‘ J” is perfect,’ or possibly ‘solitary 
one,’ Iw6du).—1. The youngest son of Gideon (Jg 
9°. 7-21. 57), The citizens of Shechem were met in 
assembly to make Abimelech king, when Jotham 
suddenly appeared on a spur of Gerizim, and de- 
livered in their hearing a parable with a pointed 
application. The parable is not consistently 
applied ; the author had several points in his mind, 
such as these: (a) the contrast (though this is not 
fully worked out) between Gideon’s refusal of the 
kingship (8%) and the arrogant claim of the 
worthless son of his concubine. The other sons 
had qualities which might have given them the 
right to rule; it was left to the mean and useless 
‘bramble’ to claim the rank of king (cf. 2 K 14%). 
(6) A warning to the Shechemites of the dangerous 
character of their upstart chief. Not only was his 
protection worthless if they trusted him, but he 
would bring destruction on them if they did not. 
(c) A rebuke of the Shechemites for their base 
ingratitude towards the house of Gideon. The 
application of the fable is most inconsistent at 
vy.15.16. The point in v.! is the relation between 
the Shechemites and Abimelech, but in v.?° be- 
tween the Shechemites and the family of Gideon. 
Such inconsistencies are not uncommon in fables 
of this kind ; they are found in the parables of the 
NT. There is no need, therefore, to suppose that 
Jotham’s parable was borrowed from some earlier 
popular collection, where it had quite a different 
moral. Jotham’s ‘curse’ was accomplished when 
Abimelech burnt down the tower of Shechem and 
met with a violent death himself (vv.°% ° [Rsz)), 

It is worth noticing that there is nothing dis- 
tinctively religious in Jotham’s parable. Judg- 
ment is passed upon Abimelech and the Shechem- 
ites on purely moral grounds; and the consequences 
of their deeds are predicted, not in the form of a 
prophecy or a message from God, but by the moral 
sense of a private individual. 

2. King of Judah, son of Uzziah and Jerushah 
(2 K 15°88, 2 Ch 271°). He is said to have reigned 
16 years in Jerusalem (751-735); but during the 
greater part of his ‘reign’ he was regent in the 
lifetime of his father (2 K 15°, 2 Ch 2671). He was 
sole king from about 737 to 735. The historians 
represent his character in a favourable light. In 
2 K it is recorded that he built the upper gate of 
the temple. The formidable combination of N. 
Israel and Syria began to show the first signs of 
hostility against Judah in this reign. According 
to2Ch, Jotham waged a successful war against the 
Ammonites. The great prophets Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah prophesied in his days. 

8. A Calebite (1 Ch 2”). G. A. COOKE. 


JOURNEY.—See SABBATH DAY’s JOURNEY. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAELITES.—See Exopus 
AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN. 
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JOY.—The following are the principal Heb. and 
Gr. words of which ‘joy’ is the tr? in AV :— 


bya, nbea (vb. byg or bya, very common), the apie beri 
of which, judging from the cognate Arab. ja/, may be to go 
round or Buoi, e excited to leis: etc. (see Ou. Heb. Lex. p. 
1622), It would be difficult to differentiate exactly the similar 
terms Yi and jy (both from root bs’), 777, ARDY. In 
general, it may be said that they all include not only a mental 
emotion but some outward expression of this, such as shouting, 
singing, leaping, dancing, sometimes with the accompaniment 
of musical instruments (e.g. Ps 1329, Is 4913, 2S 616, 18 1886, 
Is 248), 

In NT we have the verb dyaaéq (-éques), in LXX=5, py, 
m7, ww, and the noun éyaadiwois. The latter is unknown to 
classical Greek but frequent in LXX, and occurs in NT in Lk 
114-44, Ac 246, Jude 24, He 19 (quoted from Ps 458 where it renders 
ivy). This word expresses vehement joy or exultation (cf. 
Lk 14). The common NT word for ‘joy’ (noun) is yop (in 
LXX used for 77}'2¥ and jv); the verb (see next art.) is xa/pa 
(in LXX for ny, $3, and wiv). 


It is important to recognize the identity as 
well as the difference in religious experience 
between OT and NT believers. The difference is 
in circumstantials, the identity in essentials. If 
joy is not as prominent in OT as in NT, it is still 
prominent. Its presence is implied in the numerous 
beatitudes of the Psalms, such as 1! 324. Such 
passages imply conscious possession of the bless- 
ingsmentioned. But explicit references to the sub- 
ject are numerous and emphatic, especially in the 
book of Psalms. <A striking point of similarity 
between OT and NT piety is that, in both cases, 
God Himself is the object and ground of the 
believer’s joy: ‘My soul shall be joyful in the 
Lord, it ta. rejoice in his salvation’ (Ps 35°, see 
also 43%, Is 51" etc.). Here religious joy reaches 
its highest, purest expression, With this may 
be compared NT passages like Ph 3} ‘Rejoice 
in the Lord’; 44, Ro 5" ‘We also rejoice in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ A suggestive 
parallel is found in Ph 33‘ We. . . glory in Christ 
Jesus.’ Among the subordinate aspects or grounds 
of joy OT significantly emphasizes the divine 
law or word: ‘ His delight is in the law of the 
Lord’ (Ps 1? 19!° 119} ete.). As we might expect, 
NT is richer in its exposition of the several aspects 
of religious joy. Faith is a source of joy (Ph 1”, 
Ro 151") ; so also hope (Ro 5712") ; the testimony of 
a good conscience (2 Co 1”). Christian joy is ‘in 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 142), ¢.e. ‘in connexion with, 
under the indwelling and influence of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Alford); the Holy Spirit is the sphere 
or element in which it lives and moves; see 
also 1 Th 1°. It is also a participation in Christ’s 
own joy (Jn 15"17!). Persecution and suffering 
for Christ’s sake, instead of hindering, enhances it 
(Mt 5": , Ac 5%, Ph 1%). A Christian rejoices in 
tribulation because of the fruit it bears (Ro 5* 4). 
For the same reason, temptation may be an occa- 
sion of joy (Ja 17). The repentance of sinners 
causes joy in heaven (Lk 157°). The joy of Chris- 
tians should be unbroken (1 Th 5!6), The power, 
permanence, and exuberant fulness of a believer’s 
joy here and hereafter are often dwelt on (Ps 47 
1G? IsrsoCr pole on loe 1728 Ac 135. Pe 
Jude™). The Redeemer’s joy in the certain pros- 
pect of the success of His work is mentioned 
in He 12%, The final reward of the Christian 
is participation in that joy (Mt 257): ‘that joy 
of the Lord arising from the completion of his 
work and labour of love, of which the sabbatical 
rest of the Creator was typical (Gn 1°! 2?), and of 
which his faithful ones shall in the end partake; 
see He 4°", Rev 3%)’ (Alford). As believers rejoice 
in God, so God rejoices in His people (Ps 1474 1494, 
Zeph 3”)—a sentiment re-echoed by a modern 
Christian psalmist: ‘He’ views His children with 
delight.’ If the reading in RV be accepted, the 
same sentiment is found in Lk 24. Rejoicing in 


the good of others is mentioned as the distinctive 
feature of Christian sympathy (Ro 12). The 
‘joy of the godless’ (Job 20°) is ‘not so.’ 
J.S. BANKS. 

JOY.—As a verb ‘joy’ is used by Shaks. both 
transitively [=(1) gladden, as Rich. III. I. ii. 220, 
‘Much it joys me to see you are become so peni- 
tent’; (2) enjoy, as II Henry VI. Iv. ix. 1, ‘ Was 
ever king that joyed an_earthly throne?’] and 
intransitively ; but in AV it is always intransi- 
tive, with the meaning ‘rejoice.’ Sometimes 
‘joy’ and ‘rejoice’ come together, as Ph 277-78 
«I joy, and rejoice with you all. For the same 
cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me’ (xalpw 
kal ovvxalpw. . . xalpere kal cvvyxalpere), there being 
no difference in meaning. 

In most places of its occurrence, Tindale translated zav- 
xéoes, to boast, by the verb to rejoice, and he was followed by 
AV in Ro 52, Ph 33, Ja 19 416, Once (Ro 511) he rendered it 


‘joy,’ and was again followed by AV as well as by Cran. and 


the Bishops, though the Vulg. is glorior (Wyc., Rhem., and 


RVm ‘glory,’ the others having ‘rejoice’). Even RY gives 
‘rejoice,’ which is plainly inadequate. If ‘boast’ was felt to 
be unsuitable, ‘ exult’ would have served. 
J. HASTINGS. 

JOZABAD (733\’, another form of 1317, Jehozabad, 
wh. see).—1. 2. 3. Three of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
124: 20.20, 4, The eponym of a Levitical family, 
2Ch 31% 35°. 5. A priest who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 107. 6, A Levite, Ezr 8* 10%, 
Neh 871116 See GENEALOGY. 


JOZABDUS (ZdBd0s B, ’Qf4Bados A), 1 Es 9%= 
ZABBAI, Ezr 10”. 


JOZACAR (AV Jozachar) is mentioned only in 2K 
1271, where we are told that Joash, king of J by apes 
murdered by his servants ‘Jozacar ben-Shimeath and 
Jehozabad ben-Shomer.’ According to 2 Ch 25% 
Amaziah put to death his father’s murderers. 
MSS of MT vary between 3} Jézakhar, 131" J0za- 
bhadh, 133° Jézabhar (1 MS of Kenn. cited by de 
Rossi), and (one of de Rossi’s) 13} Jézakhadh ; 5 
B’lefecxdp (Swete; Tisch. gives B’s reading as lefip- 
x4p), A and Lue. 18: ’Iwfaxdp; Vulg. Josachar ; Syr. 
Jozabar. The parallel 2Ch 24% has ‘Zabad ben- 
Shimeath the Ammonitess, and Jehozabad ben- 
Shimrith the Moabitess.’ LXX, B has ZaBé\, A 
ZaBée for Zabad. In 2K Oaf. Hed. Lex., Kautzsch 
(AT), Baer, ete., read 121) JozakhaGr, as AV. [nan 
in Ginsburg’s Heb. Bible is stated by the editor to 
be a misprint for 139r—S. R. D.] 

Kittel (on Chronicles in SBOT) not only reads 
Jozakhar in Kings, but emends 2 Ch 24% to Zakhar 
on the strength of the parallel in Kings. The vari- 
ous readings turn upon the very slight differences 
between 1 and 2, 1 and 1, which in some MSS are 
practically imperceptible; especially in the case of 1 
and 1, where Raphe is not used. The proximity of 
the very similar Jehozabad would facilitate cor- 
ruption of the text. But the Ch text—which here, 
as often elsewhere, may be based on an older reading 
than that in our text of Kings—suggests that, in 
the original, there was only one name; that*this 
was accidentally written twice over; and that, in 
process of further copying, the present readings in 
K and Ch prew out of this doutiet. 

Jozaikher=‘ J” remembers,’ Jozabhadh=‘ J” be- 
stows gifts,’ must bea simple error. See also ZABAD. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

JOZADAK.—See JEHOZADAK. 


JUBAL (53, ’Iov84).—A son of Lamech by Adah, 
and inventor of musical instruments, Gn 42 (J). 
The name prob. contains an allusion to Say, ‘ ram’s 
horn.’ Regarding the instruments named in Gn, 
see Dillm. ad loc., and art. Music. 


JUBILEE.—See SABBATICAL YEAR. 
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, JUBILEES, BOOK OF, or LITTLE GENESIS (ra 
IwBnraia, 7 Krewh Téveois, ) Nerrh Téveots ; Lepto- 
genesis ; in Ethiopic Kufdlé).—Under these names 
there is extant one of the most curious and inter- 
esting of the OT Apocrypha. It is preserved 
complete only in an Ethiopic translation (first 
edited by Dillmann in 1859), but a considerable 
portion of a Latin version has been published by 
Ceriani from an Ambrosian MS, and fragments of 
the Greek are contained in the Byzantine chrono- 
logists, who made large extracts. 

The book contains the narrative of Genesis, re- 
written from the point of view of the age of the 
author. It gives the narrative as a later Jew might 
imagine ordesire that it should have happened. The 
chief characteristics of this rewriting of the book 
are—(1) the narrative is put into the mouth of the 
‘angel of the face,’ who is represented as telling 
Moses on Mt. Sinai all that they (the angels) had 
done, and the legends of Creation, and of the Lord’s 
dealings with mankind. (2) The narrative is 
arranged throughout in a chronological system of 
years, weeks of years, and jubilees. Every event 
is dated ; as, for example, ‘and in the first week of 
the third jubilee Cain slew Abel.’ (3) Many 
legends of the class known as Midrashim are added 
to the narrative. (4) Great stress is laid on all 
the Jewish feasts, and their institution in patri- 
archal times is asserted (the Feast of Weeks, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Day of Atonement, and 
the Passover). For example (ch. 16), Abraham 
institutes the Feast of Tabernacles, ‘on this 
account it is ordained in the tablets of heaven 
concerning Israel that they shall celebrate the 
festival of the tabernacles seven days in joy.’ (5) 
Great stress is laid on ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, which are written in the ‘tablets of heaven’ 
and connected with events in the life of the 
patriarchs—such are new moon and sabbath, the 
offerings, the laws concerning blood and fornication 
and war. The sun was created for the sake of 
enabling the feasts to be calculated. (6) Some 

assages very derogatory to Edom are intro- 

uced, 

The date of the book may be approximately 
fixed by the fact that it is used in the Testimony 
of the XII Patriarchs, and makes no mention of 
the fall of Jerusalem. On the other hand, it 
apparently makes use of the Book of Enoch. The 
reference to Edom shows also that it was written 
after the rise of the house of Herod. Ewald 
placed it towards the end of the Ist cent. B.c.; but 
hatred of Edom could exist just as well at a later 
date, and other indications seem to suggest a time 
when troubles that preceded the fall of Jerusalem 
were beginning, the chief eschatological passage 
seeming to refer to them (ch. 23). 

The author was not a Herodian, not a Sadducee 
(for he believes in the resurrection), not a Pharisee 
(for he lays no stress on the written tradition), 
not an Essene (for he does not condemn the 
sacrifices), not a Hellenist (for he attacks the laxity 
of Hellenism). He was a Jew who, in a time 
of laxity and of falling away, tries to restore the 
authority of the fundamental principles of his 
faith, and represents the evils which are crowding 
on his people as the punishment for disobedience. 
He has quite clearly in his mind a definite falling 
away from Jewish ordinances, ‘ they have deserted 
the ordinances which the Lord had covenanted 
between them and him.’ These ordinances par- 
ticularly which they had neglected were probably 
the ones on which stress is laid—the sabbath, the 
feasts, circumcision, avoiding fornication (7.e. mixed 
marriages). It may be suggested that ‘they’ are 
really the Christians, and that the book is written 
by a fervent opponent of the new faith between 
the years A.D. 50 and 60, when disorder is begin- 


ning to break out, and the effect of the people’s 
falling away is, as he thinks, apparent. 

In any case, the book is of great value in illus- 
trating, partly by resemblance, partly by contrast, 
the New Testament. We have an example of the 
‘Law given by angels.’ The theology of the book 
is exactly what St. Paul protests against when he 
condemns ‘days and months and seasons and 
years.’ There is a curious resemblance to three 
out of the four points insisted upon in Ac 15, and 
it may be noted, as perhaps helping to throw some 
light on that passage, that fornication is used of 
‘mixed marriages.’ 


LITERATURE.—(a) The Ethiopic text.—Dillmann, Kiel, 1859; a 
newer edition by Charles based on a larger number of MSS, 
Oxford, 1895. (0) Latin teat.—Ceriani in Monumenta sacra et 
profana, tom. i. fasc. 1(1864); Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
Leipzig, 1874. (°) Translations. —German, by Dillmann in 
Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, ii., iii., 1850, 1851, and by Littmann in 
Kautzsch’s Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1899; English, 
Schodde, Book of Jubilees, Oberlin, Ohio, 1888, and by Charles 
in JQR, October 1893, July 1894, January 1895. (d) Treatises.— 
Schirer, HJP il. iii. 184 ff.; W. Singer, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
1898 ; Ronsch, op. cit., and the literature there referred to. 


A. C. HEADLAM, 
JUCAL.—See JEHUCAL. 


JUDZA (Iovdaia) was the most southern of the 
three districts—Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea— 
into which Palestine west of Jordan was divided 
in the time of Christ (Mt 2}, Lk 24, Jn 43: 4: 47. 54, 
Ac 8! 9%), In several passages (Mt 45, Mk 15 37, 
Lk 5”, Jn 3%, Ac 18) Judea is distinguished from 
its capital, Jerusalem, which, according to the 
Talmuds (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, p. 56), 
formed a division by itself (cf. Neh 11%). 

After the Captivity the tribal possessions of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon were re- 
occupied by Israelites. Most of the ‘children 
of the captivity’ who returned from Babylon 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and the limits of 
the reoccupied district were almost the same as 
those of the old kingdom of Judah. Thence the 
district was called Judah, and the people received 
the name of Jews (Jos. Ant. XI. v.7). Afterwards 
the two names were used in a wider sense. All 
Israelites were called Jews, and Judea, or ‘the 
land of Judah,’ sometimes stood for the three dis- 
tricts of Western Palestine (Lk 444[?] * 23°, Ac 10°” 
26, See art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 406° f.). 

Under the Persians, Judah was a district (OT 
‘ province,’ 73°72) of the 5th satrapy of the Empire 
(Herod. iii. 91), administered by a governor (773) 
who was generally, at least, a Jew, and was 
apparently assisted by a council of Jewish elders. 
The governor and elders dwelt at Jerusalem, the 
seat of government (Hag 1) 142?, Ezr 51:8,+ Neh 11°). 

The name Judea first occurs in To 118, where 
it is applied to the old kingdom of Judah. The 
later Judea (1 Mac 3% 10°8, 2 Mac 12), or ‘land 
of Judah’ (1 Mae 10° %- 97, ef. Is 191”), extended 
from Samaria on the north to the desert of 
Arabia Petrea on the south, and from the 
Mediterranean on the west to the Jordan Valley 
on the east. Its limits, which varied at different 
periods, cannot be more clearly defined. In the 
time of Judas Maccabeeus, Hebron was in the 
hands of the Edomites (1 Mac 5); and in the 
time of his brother Jonathan, three nomes, or 
toparchies of Samaria—Apherema, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim—were added to Judea (1 Mac 10% 88 
1154), According to Josephus (BJ III. iii. 5), 
Judea extended from Anuath- Borkeos (‘Aina- 
Berkit) on the north to Iardas, a village on the 
confines of Arabia (perhaps Teli “Ardd) on the 


* The reading ’Iovda/us instead of Tardusas is accepted by 
WH (text) on the authority of NBCL, etc. (see ‘ Notes on Select 
Readings,’ ad loc.). 

+ In Ezr 58 AV reads ‘Judea,’ RV correctly ‘ Judah.’ 
art. JEWRY. 


See 
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south, and from Joppa to the Jordan. The sea- 
coast as far as Ptolemais (Acre), and the coast 
towns, with the possible exception of Caesarea, 
also belonged to it. The country was divided into 
toparchies—a division recognized by Pliny (HN 
v. 14), though his list does not completely agree 
with that of Josephus. There is some authority 
for the view that certain districts east of 
Jordan were included in Juda. Strabo describes 
Judea as being ‘situated above Pheenicia, in the 
interior between Gaza and Antilibanus, and ex- 
tending to the Arabians’ (XVI. ii. 21). Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 6) says the borders of Judea on the east 
were formed by Arabia. Josephus(Ané. XI. iv. 11) 
countenances an extension beyond Jordan, and so 
does the NT in Mt 19! (‘the borders of Judea 
beyond Jordan’). In Mk 10!, where AV (follow- 
ing TR) reads ‘ the coasts of Judeea by the further 
side of Jordan,’ RV (following WH, etc.) has the 
‘borders of Judea and beyond Jordan.’ In the 
time of Ptolemy (V. xvi. 9) some places east of 
Jordan belonged to Judea. Possibly the boundary 
ineluded the valley, and the slopes of the hills 
east of Jordan. ‘The Talmudists allude to the 
‘mountain,’ or ‘king’s mountain,’ the Shephélah, 
or ‘low hills,’ and Daroma, or ‘the south,’ as 
different portions of Judea. Daroma was divided 
into Upper and Lower (Neubauer, p. 62). 

On the division of the country after the death 
of Herod the Great, Judzea was given to Archelaus 
with the title of ethnarch. A few years later, on 
the deposition of Archelaus, it was added to the 
province of Syria, and administered by a pro- 
curator subordinate to the governor of Syria. 
The procurator resided at Cesarea (Ant. XVII. 
Xlll. 5, XVIII. i. 1, ii. 1), which, according to the 
Talmuds, was not in Judea. This view is said to 
have been held by St. Luke, but it seems doubtful 
whether his intention is to do more than draw a 
distinction between Judea and the seat of govern- 
ment, Cesarea (Ac 129 211, cf, ‘ Judea and Jeru- 
salem,’ as above). In the division of Palestine at 
the beginning of the 5th cent. Judeea formed part 
of Palestina Prima. 

The physical features of Judea are described 
in the art. on PALESTINE. It will suffice to say 
here that the Romans covered the country with a 
network of roads. 


LirERATURE.—Schtirer, HJP (Index); G. A. Smith, HGHL 
(Index) ; Buhl, GAP 81f., 131 ff.; Guérin, Judée; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 53, 55, 59ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3 (Index) ; 

EF Mem. vol. iii.; Literature under art. PALESTINE. 


C. W. WILson. 

JUDAA, THE WILDERNESS OF (4 épnuos ris 
*lovdatas, desertum Judee).—The district in which 
John the Baptist made his first appearance as the 
Forerunner of Christ (Mt 3!). In Mk 14, Lk 382, it 
is called simply ‘the wilderness.’ It is prob. the 
same as the wilderness of Judah (Jg 116, Ps 63, title), 
in which were situated En-gedi and five other cities 
(Jos 15% &)_the Jeshimon or desert tract west of 
the Dead Sea. It perhaps included the western 
bank of the Jordan to the north of the Dead Sea 
(Jos. Ané, Il. x. 7, IV. viii. 2, 3). 

C. W. WIitson. 

JUDAH (an yehidah, ‘praised’ (2), "Iovdas, 
Juda; in Assyr, inscriptions [a-u-du, Ia-u-dai, 
see Jastrow, JBL xii. (1893) 61 ff.).—41. The 
fourth son of Jacob and Leah. He was born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 29%). In J he is very promi- 
nent. He suggests to his brethren that they 
should sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites (Gn 3725), 
pleads for Benjamin to be sent into Egypt, and 
becomes surety for his safety (48%). He thus 
takes the place corresponding to that assumed by 
Reuben in E (372 42°7), So in Gn 4414 we read of 
Judah and his brethren, and it is he who makes 
the impassioned appeal to Joseph for Benjamin’s 


release (Gn 44184). In consequence of Reuben’s 
misconduct (Gn 35” 494) and the treacherous 
violence of Simeon and Levi (34. 49°"), Judah re- 
ceives the firstborn’s privilege (49°*). According 
to Gn 38 he went to Adullam and married the 
daughter of a Canaanite, Shua. By her he had 
three sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. Er married 
Tamar, but died without children, as did his 
brother Onan, who refused to perform the duty of 
raising up seed to his brother. As she was not 
given to Shelah, she by artifice became the mother 
of two children by Judah, Perez and Zerah. 

This narrative reveals very clearly what is true 
in part at least of the others, that Judah is the 
eponymous ancestor of the tribe of Judah, and that 
the history of the tribe has been thrown into the 
form of a personal history. Gn 38 thus becomes of 
great value for its information on the composition 
of the tribe. Under the metaphors of marriage 
and paternity the union and origin of various 
stocks are expressed. The most important fact 
that emerges is that the tribe of Judah, as we 
know it in the historical period, was largely of 
Can. origin. After the Hebrews entered Canaan, 
Judah left the main body, and struck out in a 
southerly direction to conquer a district to settle 
in (Jg 11°), In consequence of its union with 
Hirah and Shua, and later with Tamar, clans near 
Adullam, five Judahite clans were in course of time 
formed, but the two oldest of these, Er and Onan, 
became extinct. But Gn 38 does not exhaust our 
information as to the composition of Judah. In 
Jg 16 we find that the Kenites accompanied Judah 
into the wilderness of Judah, and then went on 
and dwelt among the Amalekites (reading ‘the 
Amalekite’ for ‘the people’), where at a later 

eriod we find them (1S 155, ef. Nu 24°-*2), Per- 

aps they were of Amalekite origin. Generally 
they are regarded as Midianites, but this rests on 
a combination of J and E. Besides the Kenites 
we find two Kenizzite clans, Caleb and Othniel 
(Jg 12-15-20, Jos 14°15 153-19), As Kenizzite, they 
would appear to have been originally Edomite 
tribes (Gn 36-45-42). Caleb remained a distinct 
tribe till the time of David (1 S 30%). It lived in 
the hill-country of Judah, and Hebron was its 
chief town. It seems to have been the most 
powerful clan of Judah. Nabal is regarded as a 
typical Calebite (1S 25%). The chief town of 
Othniel was Kiriath-sepher or Debir. Closely con- 
nected with Caleb was Jerahmeel, who in the 
highly important lists.1Ch 2 appears as his 
brother. According to Wellhausen, who investi- 
gated these lists and those in 1 Ch 4% in his {de 
Gen. et Fam. Jud., Jerahmeel was older than 
Caleb, dwelt farther south, and adopted a less 
settled mode of life. It will be clear that Judah 
not only absorbed Canaanite, but, to a still greater 
extent, Edomite and kindred elements. These 
perhaps imparted the fanaticism which was later 
so characteristic of the tribe. 

Originally, Judah seems to have been a smaller 
tribe than Reuben, Simeon, and Levi... “But 
Reuben began to dwindle at an early period, and 
Simeon and Levi were broken up in consequence of a 
treacherous attack upon the Canaanites, with whom 
they hadymade an alliance (see SIMEON). Partly 
as a result of this, partly through the fusion with 
other clans already mentioned, and probably with 
the remnant of Simeon, Judah obtained the 
premier position among the Leah tribes. After 
the Jordan had been crossed, J. was accompanied 
by Simeon alone on its invasion of its portion. A 
victory was gained over Adoni-bezek, and Hebron 
and Kiriath-sepher were captured (Jg 1°%). We 
are also told that Jerus. was taken (v.8) and burnt, 
and three Philistine cities captured by Judah 
(v.1°), But these latter statements are inconsistent 
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with others in the same narrative, and do not well 
agree with the subsequent history. Judah found 
it impossible to make good its claim to the 
‘valley’ (i.e. probably the coast plain), since it 
could not cope with the war-chariots of the natives. 
The extent of Judah’s ‘lot’ is given in Jos 15 (P), 
bué this chapter teaches us much less than it seems 
to do, partly because a very large number of the 
places it mentions have not been identified, partly 
because the description is ideal, and at no time 
corresponded, even approximately, with the actual 
facts. According to this account, Judah was 
bounded on the E. by the Dead Sea, on the N. by 
the southern boundary of Benjamin (see BENJAMIN 
for details), on the W. by the Mediterranean, on 
the S. by a line drawn from the southern tongue 
of the Dead Sea to the brook of Egypt, and passing 
through or by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea, Hezron, Addar, Karka, and Azmon. 
Judah never reached the Mediterranean; the Phil. 
lay between, and so did Simeon, till the latter 
tribe was exterminated. As to the southern 
border, apart from the difficulty of fixing some of 
the sites mentioned, it must be observed that the 
territory of ‘Judah shades off imperceptibly into 
the desert tu the south. The portion of Judah is 
divided into four districts, the Negeb (RV South), 
the Shephelah or Lowland, the Hill Country, and 
the Wilderness of Judah. The Negebd is the largest 
portion. Itis dry and barren, except in the brief 
spring-time ; thinly populated, chiefly by nomads. 
The Shephélah is undulating country, fertile and 
beautiful, separated from the sea by the Phil. 
plain. It was the most valuable district; but 
Judah could not hold it against the Philistines, 
who kept it in their own hands through a great part 
of the distor . The Hill Country belongs to the 
great Central Range of Pal., and is separated by a 
valley from the low hills of the Shephelah. It was, 
historically, the most important part of Judah— 
rugged and barren, but with fertile valleys, and, 
owing to the system of terrace-cultivation, more 
productive than it could be now. The Wilderness 
of Judah (Jeshimon) lies between the Hill Country 
and the Dead Sea, a waste of unspeakable dreari- 
ness and desolation, 35 miles long by 15 broad. 
See, further, arts. HILL COUNTRY, and JESHIMON. 
Judah was far more inaccessible than the 
Northern tribes. Protected on the E. by the 
Wilderness, on the 8. by the Negeb, itself more or 
less of a wilderness, on the W. by the low hills of 
the Shephelah, by the valley that divides it from 
the Central Range and the slopes of the Central 
Range itself, on the N. by Benjamin with its 
fortresses, it lay far less open to invasion. When 
it was held by real defenders, it was necessary that 
the invaders should first master the surrounding 
country, and then deliver their attack across 
three of its borders (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. ch. 
xiv.). Judah was not impregnable, indeed, for it 
lay comparatively open from the N., and the 
Negeb could be crossed from the 8., while passes 
led up to the central tableland from both E. and 
W., though very difficult to force against opposi- 
tion. But the very poverty of the country com- 
bined with the natural difficulties of invasion to 
secure it, since it offered little prize to tempt an 
attack. It was a very little province. Even if it 
had reached its ideal boundaries, it would have 
covered no more than 2000 square miles; actually 
its usual extent was nearer 1300, of which about 
half was desert. : 
The isolation of the territory was reflected in 
that of the tribe. After it had settled in its lot, 
it had but little to do with the Northern tribes. It 
is not even mentioned in the Song of Deborah, as 
if it were not recognized as belonging to Israel ; 
and it appears in the story of Samson as surrender- 
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ing him to the Philistines (Jg 15°™)- It seems to 
have drawn more closely to Israel in the time of 
Saul, as we see from the history of David. But 
Saul’s persecution of David must have strained the 
loyalty of the tribe, and it is not surprising that 
on his death a kingdom of Judah was formed with 
David at its head, in opposition to the kingdom of 
Ishbaal, Saul’s son (2 § 248). Both of these king- 
doms seem to have been tributary to the Philis- 
tines. The union of the two was due to the 
evident fact that David was the only man who 
could hope to lead Israel in successful revolt from 
the Phil., and was only hastened by the defection 
of Abner and the murder of Ishbaal (2 S 312%: 45), 
Judah, as the king’s own tribe, was more closely 
attached to Israel than when the king belonged to 
another tribe. One of David’s greatest and most 
far-sighted acts was the selection of Jerus. as his 
oe and the home of the ark (5°* 6%). Jerus. 
did not actually lie in Judah, except possibly toa 
slight extent, but it was on the border, and the 
possession of it, with the ark and temple, guaran- 
teed the survival of the Southern kingdom, after 
the loss of the Northern tribes. But in the latter 
years of David it is Judah, perhaps because it 
profited less by its connexion with the king than 
it expected, that seems to have been foremost in 
supporting Absalom, whose rebellion broke out in 
Hebron, the old capital of the tribe (2S 15’). 
After its suppression Judah hung back, till its 
allegiance was won by the ill-timed appeal of 
David to its kinship with him (19); ill-timed 
because David’s favouritism to Judah provoked 
jealousy in the Northern tribes, and the abortive 
rising of Sheba (1947-20), which anticipated the 
successful revolt of Jeroboam. Solomon also 
showed an unwise partiality to Judah, as we see 
from the fact that it was excluded from the division 
into twelve districts for purposes of taxation 
(1K 4). It is, accordingly, not wonderful that 
Judah remained loyal to Rehoboam, while the 
Northern tribes rejected him (12}**.). 

The Kingdom of Judah seems to have consisted 
simply of the tribe of Judah with very little of 
Benjamin (see BENJAMIN), and not of Judah and 
Benjamin. Only a brief outline of its history is 
here necessary ; for fuller details the articles on 
the individual kings may be consulted. After the 
disruption caused by the senseless folly of Reho- 
boam, war was carried on between the two king- 
doms (1 K 14), but not in a very energetic way. 
In fact the treasure which Solomon had accumu- 
lated was taken by Shishak of Egypt when he 
invaded Judah (14%*), and the superiority in 
wealth of the Southern kingdom would thus be 
lost. War continued through the reign of Abijam 
(15° RVm), but it seems not to have been pro- 
secuted with vigour till Baasha succeeded Nadab 
the son of Jeroboam. He pressed Judah so hard 
that Asa took the unhappy step, fraught with 
future mischief, of calling in the aid of Syria. A 
diversion was thus effected in his favour, and Asa 
employed the materials of Baasha’s fortress, 
Ramah, in erecting fortresses of his own (1517), 
It was possibly with the accession of Omri that 
the relations between the two kingdoms were 
changed. He perhaps formed an alliance with 
Judah, as with Tyre (16%), probably in view of the 
dangers that threatened from Damascus. Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat were certainly allies (1 K 22), 
and Jehoshaphat’s son, Jehoram, married Athaliah 
the daughter of Ahab (2 K 8*-*8). Jehoshaphat’s 
reign was probably prosperous, though his-trading 
vessels were wrecked (1 K 22%). The relations 
between Judah and Edom after the reign of 
Solomon are obscure. Edom seems to have been 
subject to Judah, at any rate in Jehoshaphat’s 
time (2 K 3°), but it revolted from his son Jehoram 
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(2K 8”), The good understanding with Israel 
continued while Omri’s dynasty was on the 
throne, but Jehu murdered Ahaziah, Jehoram’s 
son, and forty-two of his brethren (977 104), There- 
upon the queen-mother, Athaliah, massacred all 
that remained of the royal family, except the 
infant Joash, and reigned six years. She was put 
to death by Jehoiada the priest, who made Joash 
king (2 K 11). Apparently, towards the end of his 
reign, Hazael, king of Syria, who had severely 
crippled the Northern kingdom, threatened Jerus., 
but was bought off by Joash, who perhaps in 
consequence of this was murdered (12!""), His 
son Amaziah, after a successful war with Edom, 
challenged Joash of Israel, who inflicted a 
disastrous defeat upon him (1414), Amaziah’s son 
Azariah, or Uzziah, had a more successful reign. 
Syria had been exhausted in wars with Assyria, 
and now Assyria itself had a half-century of 
inactivity, and this left both Israel and Judah 
time to build up powerful states. Azariah re- 
covered the port of Elath (14), and from the earl 
chapters of Isaiah we can see how wealthy Juda 
had become. But the signs began to be ominous 
before his death. Assyria resumed her old career 
of conquest, and Syria and Israel formed a coalition 
against her. When Ahaz refused to join it, they 
sought to compel the adhesion of Judah; where- 
upon Ahaz, in a panic and against the earnest 
warning of Isaiah, took the fatal step of calling in 
Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria (2 K 16, Is 7). 
The latter suppressed the coalition, but Ahaz paid 
too dearly for the relief, since he became tributary 
to Assyria. The heavy yoke was borne till Heze- 
kiah thought himself strong enough, in alliance 
with other revolting states, and on the promise of 
help from Egypt, to throw it off (18’). Although 
the overthrow of Sennacherib saved Jerus. from 
capture, and the religion of Israel from destruction, 
yet Judah sustained very heavy loss and had to 
pay an enormous tribute. The reign of Manasseh 
seems to have been externally prosperous, so far 
as this was possible after the exhaustion of Judah 
in the Assyr. war; but it was marked by fierce 
reaction against the reforms of Hezekiah and the 
prophetic policy as a whole, by religious syncretism, 
and by gloomy and superstitious fanaticism (211-38), 
But Josiah instituted a reform on the basis of 
Deuteronomy, the people being prepared for it by 
their deliverance from the dreaded Scythian in- 
vasion. His happy reign was cut short by 
Pharaoh-necoh, whose invasion of Syria he had 
opposed, probably because it threatened the loss 
of the independence that the decrepitude of the 
Assyrian Hpi gave him (2 K 22. 23). After a 
brief reign Jehoahaz was removed by Egypt (23°**), 
and Jehoiakim put in his place. He changed 
masters, Egypt for Babylon, but revolted (24%), 
and, in consequence of this, his son, who succeeded 
him, was taken captive to Babylon with the flower 
of the nation (24), His successor, Zedekiah, 
might have reigned in peace as the vassal of 
Babylon, but revolting, in defiance of Jeremiah’s 
warning, he saw his capital besieged and captured 
(2418), Jerus. and the temple were destroyed, 
and a large part of those who remained were taken 
into exile, where they remained for fifty years. 
So fell the kingdom of Judah, B.c. 586. any of 
those who were still left went down into Egypt, in 
fear of vengeance for Gedaliah’s murder (25%), and 
thus in Babylon and Egypt Jewish colonies were 
planted, which were destined to be of immeasur- 
able importance. 

As compared with the Northern kingdom, Judah 
was through most of its history of little account. 
When it held Edom in subjection its power was 
strengthened, yet even then the scornful fable, in 
which Joash set Judah against Israel as a thistle 
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against a cedar, was not without justification. In 
other things than size and strength the advantage 
lay with Israel. Life was richer, fuller, and 
deeper, and that not only social but, what is 
more important yet less recognized, religious life. 
It was not in Judah but in Israel that the great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha did their work, the 
schools of the prophets flourished, and the 
earliest (?) history of the Hebrews was written. 
Amos, it-is true, belonged to Judah, yet even he 
rophesied to Israel, and his ener contemporary, 
Hoses, was a Northern prophet. It was not till 
Israel went under that Judah attained its great 
significance. Yet Judah had advantages of its 
own. The prestige of the Davidie monarchy 
secured a permanence of dynasty that was of 
untold blessing, and saved it from the frequent 
revolutions and usurpations that tore Israel 
asunder. Further, while Judah was poorer in 
great religious teachers, its religion was fore 
simpler and less corrupt than that of Israel, 
though its superiority may be easily exaggerated. 
Its possession of the temple made for greater 
purity of worship. Yet it was rather the respite 
granted after the captivity of the Northern tribes, 
than any religious superiority of Judah, that left 
it the sole depositary of the higher religion of the 
prophets. This had not struck its roots deep 
enough into the life of Israel to survive the trans- 
planting to Assyrian soil. But between 722 and 
586, under the fostering care of Isaiah and his 
successors, it had grown strong enough not merely 
to survive, but to benefit from the shock, and thus 
Judah became especially the people of revelation. 
On the character of the tribe little need be said. 
It was profoundly modified by its comparative 
isolation and the independence this conferred, 
and by the large foreign elements that it had 
absorbed. It was narrow and provincial, fanatical 
and tenacious. To slay the prophets and build 
monuments to them was characteristic of it, as of 
so many other peoples; for while it was slow tc 
learn and hostile to new truth, yet the truth when 
learned was changed into hard dogma and erected 
as a barrier against fresh revelation. The obstinacy 
with which an old doctrine was insisted on, when 
no longer applicable, and new truth opposed for its 
inconsistency with the old, is shown in the opposi- 
tion to Jeremiah’s teaching that Jerus. would be 
captured and the temple destroyed, based on 
Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Zion. Yet 


Judah had this qualification for its task,—it pro- 


duced many who were fit vehicles of revelation ; it 
was, in fact, surprisingly rich, especially in its 
later history, in religious genius, a lovely flower 
sprin ging, indeed, from a dry and unattractive root. 

In NT the tribe of Judah is mentioned in Lk 
159 (2), He 74, Rev 7°. 

LITERATURE.—The Histories of Israel and Judah, e.g. Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Kittel, Stade; Kusnen, Rel. of Israel, passim; 
Wellhausen, De Gentibus, etc. See also articles GENEALOGY, 
IsRAEL, and the relevant literature cited under these. 

2. Judah, an overseer at the rebuilding of the 
temple (Ezr 3°)= HODAVIAH of 2” and HODEVAH of 
Neh 7%. 3. A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10°), possibly the same as the Judah of 
Neh 12&%°, 4. An overseer of Jerus. (Neh 11%). 

A. S. PEAKE. 

JUDAH ‘upon (AV) or at (RV) Jordan’ is named 
in Jos 19*4in the statement of the boundaries of 
the tribe of Naphtali. The MT anma is unrepre- 
sented in the LXX, and Bennett (SBOT, ad loc.) 
remarks, ‘The clause is apparently an unintelli- 
gible gloss which has crept into the text. The con- 
text implies that the tribe of Judah is referred to, 
and this is geographically impossible.’ Ewald 
suggests (Gesch. ii. 380) that the passage is corrupt, 
and that ‘Chinneroth,’ or some other word, origin- 
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ally occupied the place of ‘to Judah.’ Conder 
(PEF St, 1883, p. 183) suggests an interchange of 
and», and of 7 and n, so as to read mn for my, 
when the passage would run jeg ann, the 
‘Hollow of(?) Jordan,’ equivalent to the Ghér, or 
valley of the Jordan. Thomson (Land and Book, 
1. p. 389) suggests that the tomb of Sefd Yehfida 
(supposed by Arabs to be son of Jacob) marks the 
‘Judah on Jordan, toward the sun-rising.’ It is 
suggested in Speaker's Comm. that the Havvoth- 
Jair were colonized by men of Judah, and might be 
called ‘Judah upon Jordan.’ Von Raumer (Pail. p. 
405 ff.) had contended strongly for this identifica- 
tion of ‘Judah’ with Havvoth-jair; and Keil (Bzd. 
Comm.) adopts the same theory, pointing out that, 
according to 1 Ch 2**!, Jair on his father’s side 
was descended from Judah through Hezron. It 
‘cannot be said that any of the last mentioned 
theories has the slightest probability. Dillm. (ad 
loc.) thinks Ewald’s view is the best, but allows that 
it leaves the origin of the present text unexplained. 
C. WARREN. 
JUDAH (AV Juda), Lk 1°°.—See JuTAH. 


JUDAISM.—See RELIGION. 


JUDAS ('Iovéas, Judas), the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew name ay) JUDAH. 

4. The third son of Mattathias, called Macca- 
beus (1 Mac 24, Jos. Ané. xtI. vi. 1). See 
MACCABEES. 

2. The son of Chalphi, one of two captains 
(Gpxovres tis orpariais) who stood by Jonathan 
when the main part of his army had been scattered 
by an ambush at the beginning of a battle against 
the Syrians at Hazor (1 Mac 11”, Jos. Ant. 
SEE. Vn i). 

3. A Jew holding some important position at 
Jerusalem, who is named in the title of a letter 
sent from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea and 
the Jewish Senate to their brethren in Egypt and 
to a certain Aristobulus (2 Mac 1”). The latter, 
who is termed the teacher (dvddcxados) of king 
Ptolemy, is doubtless to be identified with a 
Peripatetic philosopher who lived at the court of 
Ptolemy vi. Philometor (B.C. 180-145); so Clem. 
Alex. Strom. V. xiv. 97; Euseb. Prep. Ev. viii. 
9 fin. This Judas is often supposed to be Judas 
Maccabeeus ; so Grimm, Rawlinson, Zéckler. The 
purport of the letter (2 Mac 1?°-218), which is prob- 
ably not genuine, is to invite the Egyptian Jews 
to keep the Feast of the Dedication. Like the 
preceding epistle (2d. 11-1), it stands in no con- 
nexion with 2 Mac, and seems to have been pre- 
fixed to this book by a later hand. See Schiirer, 
AJP it. iii. 213. 

4, A son, probably the eldest, of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 167). He, with his brother John 
Hyrcanus, took the command against the Syrian 
army under Cendebzeus, and was wounded in the 
engagement (2. 161", cf. Jos. Ant. XIII. vii. 3). In 
B.C. 135, he, with his father and another brother 
named Mattathias, was murdered at the little 
fortress of Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
(ib. 164-17), According to the representation of 
Josephus, Judas was not murdered at the same 
time as his father, but made prisoner, and subse- 
quently put to death, when Hyrcanus raised the 
siege of Dagon (? Dok) ; see Jos. Ant. XII. viii. 1; 
Wars, I. ii. 3-4. 5. 1 Es 9%=Judah of Ezr 10”. 
6. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3°. 7. One of the 
brethren of the Lord, Mt 13°, Mk 6%. See art. 
JUDE THE LORD’s BROTHER. H. A. WHITE. 


JUDAS BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas) is mentioned 
in Ac 15? 27- 8% 33 as one of the two prominent mem- 
bers of the Jerus. Church who were sent to Antioch 
with Barnabas and Saul, bearing the letter of the 


apostles and elders to the Gentile Churches. The 
personal presence of these brethren was intended 
to give additional weight to the assurances of 
fellowship which the letter contained. Judas and 
Silas his companion are described as chief men 
among the brethren (7yyouuévous: no doubt presby- 
ters; see He 137-174), They were also prophets, 7.¢. 
men whom the Spirit inspired to communicate His 
truth and will to the Church. Judas, with Silas, 
remained in Antioch to strengthen the brethren 
there, and then returned to Jerusalem (v.*4 in AV 
is spurious). We hear no more of Judas Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas is a patronymic(see JOSEPH BARSABBAS). 
He may have been a brother of Joseph (Ac 1”). 
He is not to be identified with Jude the author of 
the Epistle, because the latter’s brother James (see 
JUDE) was either the son of Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus, or the son of Alpheus, Neither 
can he have been the Apostle Judas, ‘not Iscariot,’ 
both because he is in Acts clearly distinguished 
from the apostles, and because the Apostle Judas 
was ‘the son of James’ (Lk 6! RV). 
G. T. PURVES. 

JUDAS or DAmascus.—In Ac 9" Ananias is 
told to go to the street called ‘Straight,’ and seek 
in the house of Judas a man of the name of Saul, 
of Tarsus. Nothing further is known of Judas. 
Tradition has found a house for him in Damascus, 
not, howeyer, in the street called Straight, but 
only a few paces out of it, in a lane to the right, 
as one goes from west to east. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUDAS OF GALILEE, mentioned by Gamaliel 
(Ac 5%”) as the leader of a popular revolt ‘in the 
days of the taxing’ (RV ‘ enrolment’), which ended, 
however, in his destruction and the dispersion of 
his followers. The ‘enrolment’ was the one con- 
ducted by Quirinius (which see), when in A.D. 6 or 
7 he was a second time (cf. Lk 2!) made gover- 
nor of Syria. It was intended to be a basis of 
Roman taxation, and excited fierce opposition 
among the Jews, which was quieted only by the 
influence of the high priest Joazar (Jos. Ané. XVIII. 
i. 1). Judas, however, with a certain Pharisee, 
Saddoc, called the people to defend their liber- 
ties, bidding them acknowledge no Lord but God. 
Josephus (Ant. XVII. i. 1, 6, XX. v.23 BJ Il. viii. 
1, xvii. 8, 9, VII. viii. 1), like Gamaliel, usually 
calls him a Galilean, but in one passage (Ant. 
XVIII. i. 1) a Gaulonite from Gamala, which lay 
east of Galilee. It is not clear whether the insur- 


| rection broke out in Judea and the title ‘ Galilean’ 


was given to Judas because Gaulonitis was loosely 
identified with Galilee, or whether it broke out in 
Galilee and thus the title ‘ Galilean’ was attached 
to him. That it was a considerable movement 
appears both from Gamaliel’s notice of it and from 
the frequency with which Josephus refers to it. 
According to the latter, from it there arose ‘the 
Zealots,’ the most fanatical and patriotic of the 
Jewish sects, whose violence under Gessius Florus 
(A.D. 64-66) hastened the war with Rome. Jose- 
phus mentions them, after the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes, as the fourth sect of the Jews, 
and as founded by Judas. He does not mention, 
however, the death of Judas, or the fate of his 
insurrection. Gamaliel agrees with Josephus in 
the date and in the strength assigned to the revolt ; 
nor is there any sufficient reason to question his 
statement that the leader perished and his followers 
were dispersed. 

Descendants of Judas were also conspicuous 
for their fanatical violence. Two of his sons, 
James and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius Alex- 
ander (A.D. 46?-48). Another son, Menahem, a 
leader of the ‘Sicarii’ in Jerus. shortly before the 
war with Rome, acquired for a time much power, 
but was finally slain by the high priest’s party. 
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Still another descendant was Eleazar, who, after the 
fall of Jerus., defended the fortress of Masada, and 
persuaded his followers to die by their own hands 
rather than submit to Rome (BJ VII. viii. and ix.). 
Schiirer (HJP 1. ii. 4, 80) identifies Judas with 
the person of the same name who, after the death 
of Herod the Great, raised an insurrection near 
Sepphoris in Galilee (Jos. Ant. XVIL x. 5; BJM. 
iv. 1); but Josephus does not identify them, and 
the earlier Judas appears to have been simply a 
marauder. G. T. PURVES. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT.—This is his usual designa- 
tion in the Synoptic Gospels: "Iovéas Ioxapubrns (Mt 
2614), ’Iovdas 6 "Ioxapusrns (Mt 104), "Iovdas 6 Kadov- 
pevos Ioxapubrns (Lk 22%), "Iovdas "Ioxapusd (Mk 3% 
14, Lk 6°), St. John calls him ‘ the son of Simon’ 
(Ziuwvos), thrice giving the epithet ‘Iscariot’ 
to Judas (124 13? 14%), and twice (according 
to the best texts) to Simon (67 13%), All four 
stigmatize him as 6 rapadods atrév (Mt 104), or és 
Kal mapédwxev attov (Mk 3), or bs eyévero mpodédrns 
(Lk 63°), or €uedrev mwapadiddvar airdy (Jn 6”), when 
they mention him for the first time. At the actual 
time of the treachery they use 6 wapadidovs airév, 
‘who was betraying him’ (Mt 26%: 4-48) Mk 
142-44, Lk 22%, Jn 131 1825), See Ac 136, 

Besides (1) his names, we are told (2) that he was 
called with the rest of the Twelve to be an apostle ; 
(3) that he was covetous and dishonest, and sold 
his Master to the hierarchy ; (4) that he effected 
the betrayal immediately after the Last Supper ; 
and (5) that on realizing the consequences of his 
act he destroyed himself. 

Every one of these points has given rise to a 
large amount of discussion, and the real or appar- 
ent uncertainty thus produced has led some to the 
desperate expedient of rejecting the whole story as 
amyth. Judas is a Christian fiction to represent 
the treacherous Judaism which put Jesus to death ; 
and no one among the Twelve was really guilty of 
this enormity (Volkmar, Noack). Keim justly 
remarks that it is incredible that Christians should 
invent such a crime for an apostle. From Celsus 
onwards the foes of Christianity have made capital 
out of the sin of Judas (Orig. ¢. Cels. II. xii.) ; 
and to prove that he never committed it, would 
remove a weight from the heart of Christendom. 
The statements in the Gospels and Acts are in- 
explicable, however, if Judas, ‘ one of the Twelve,’ 
never betrayed the Christ. 


4. The name ’Iovdas is a common one, being the | 


Gr. form of the Heb. name Judah. There are six 
persons before the time of Christ who bear this 
name, and six in the NT. But there is no con- 
fusion respecting the traitor. Discussion has been 
frequent merely as to the meaning of ‘ Iscariot,’ 
and this question is practically settled. All other 
explanations may be rejected in favour of the view 
that it means ‘man of Karioth’ or ‘Kerioth’; ’2sh 
Keriyoth becoming "Ioxapidsrns, as ish Tob becomes 
*IoroBos or” IoTwBos (Jos. Ant. VII. vi. 1). This ex- 

lains how both father and son have this name, 
orioth being the home of the family. This also 
explains the reading dd xapvwérov which ~* and 
some other authorities have in Jn 6”, and which D 
has in Jn 124 137-96 14”, (See papers on ‘ Iscariot’ 
by Nestle and Chase in Lxpository Times, December 
1897, and January, February, and March 1898). 
Kerioth (LXX Kapi0) in Judah (Jos 15”) is com- 
monly assumed to be the place referred to in 
‘Iscariot.’ It is generally identified with the 
ruins e/-Karjetcin south of Hebron. See KERIOTH- 
HEzRon. In any case Judas is of S. Palestine, 
while the other eleven were of Galilee; and this 
may have been one cause of estrangement between 
him andthe rest. Judeans had a tendency to look 
down on Galileans. 


The life of Judas previous to his call, like that 
of all the Twelve, is hidden from us; and it is re- 
markable that the apocr. gospels make so little use 
of this attractive field of speculation. The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy makes the boy Judas a 
demoniac who Ortes (? the kiss), and the demon 
takes flight when Judas comes into contact with the 
boy Jesus (xxxv.); but this passage stands alone. 

2. The Synoptists indicate that Judas was called 
with the remainder of the Twelve, and in all their 
lists his name stands last in the last group of four, 
while in Ac his place is vacant (Mt 104, Mk 31%, 
Lk 618, Ac 133), Mt and Mk place him next to 
Simon the Cananzan, Lk next to the other Judas ; 
and it is possible that one of these was the traitor’s 
companion when the Twelve were sent out two 
and two (Mk 67). Like the others, he received 
power to cast out demons and heal diseases (Mt 
10!, Lk 9) ; and, like them, he seems to have been 
successful (Mk 6%, Lk 95). Lange conjectures 
that the enthusiast who said, ‘I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest’ (Lk 9°"), was Judas. 
But Mt calls this man ‘a scribe’ (8!*), and it is most 
improbable that he was one of the Twelve, who 
seem to have been chosen before this took place. 

But it is in connexion with their election that 
the chief difficulty respecting Judas is found. 
Why was such a man chosen to be an apostle ? 
Unless we are prepared to throw aside the express 
statements of St. John, we cannot here have re- 
course to the limitation of Christ’s knowledge. 
He tells us, not only that Jesus ‘ knew all men, and 
. .. himself knew what was in man’ (2%), but 
that ‘Jesus knew from the beginning . . . who it 
was that should betray him’ (6*), and that a year 
before the Passion he said, ‘ Did not I choose you 
the Twelve, and one of you is a devil?’ (6) ‘The 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree suggests that Christ 
wished to give Judas every opportunity of bearing 
good fruit. Or, He may have desired to prevent 
him from becoming even worse; or, to lessen his 
powers of mischief ; or, to prove to all that no one 
is safe or constrained, and that even an apostle 
can rebel to the uttermost ; electus enim a Christe 
sud libertate et vitio corruit (Toletus). Some main- 
tain that Christ selected Judas because He knew 
that He would betray Him and thus fulfil the 
divine decrees. None of these suggestions re- 
moves the difficulty, which runs up into the in- 
soluble problems of the origin of evil, and of divine 
omniscience combined with human free-will. See 
Westcott, Add. Note on Jn 1338, 

3. We may assume that Judas had some good 
qualities which led to his admission to the apostolic 
body. Among these, practical ability and energy 
seem to have been found. Hence, when the com- 
pany begins to have funds (Lk 8°), he is selected to 
administer them (Jn 13”), This he did dishonestly 
(Jn 12*%); and the same greed led him to betray 
his Master to the priests for thirty shekels (Mt 26”, 
Mk 14", Lk 22°), His pilfering from the money- 
box is the one thing to his discredit that is told us 
previous to his great crime, and the Synoptists are 
silent as to this preparatory course of sin. But, no 
doubt, he yielded to other forms of temptation ; 
and it tas been much debated whether covetousness 
was tie sole or the chief cause of his treachery.* It 
was certainly a cause. He sought the priests, not 
they him ; and his question is, ‘ What are ye will- 
ing to giveme?’ But disappointed ambition prob- 
ably helped. He looked, like the rest of the 
disciples, for an earthly kingdom with profits and 
honours, and he may have been the first to see that 

* We must not argue that so small a sum as thirty shekels 
could not have induced him to commit such a crime. Matricide 
has been committed for a few shillings. Thirty shekels was the 
price of a slave (Ex 2182)=about £4 according to the present 


value of silver, but in purchasing power perhaps double that 
amount. The power of avarice is almost limitless. 
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nothing of the kind was in store for him. Jesus had 
refused to be made a king (Jn 6") ; and it was soon 
after this that the presence of a diabolical character 
among the Twelve was announced (6). The 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem led to nothing; 
and then the compact with the hierarchy was made. 
Resentment probably contributed something, at 
any rate as the end drew near. During the last 
year Judas would feel that to some extent his 
conduct was suspected or known. Christ’s strong 
warnings against avarice, and His denunciations 
of hypocrisy, would seem at times to be aimed at 
him, and no doubt were in part meant specially for 
him. Such passages as Mt 6! 13”, Mk 10%, 
Lk 16" acquire additional meaning when we 
remember that Judas was among the hearers. His 
hypocrisy after the pilfering began must have been 
conscious, and seems to have been successful ; for to 
the last the other apostles did not suspect him (Jn 
13”: 28), But Christ declared that hypocrisy is 
always exposed in the end (Lk 127). It was ‘to the 
disciples first of all,’ and (we may believe) to Judas 
most of all, that He said, ‘whatsoever ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops’ (Lk 1213). And 
who more than Judas needed the warning, ‘ Look 
whether the light that is in thee be not darkness’ ? 
(Lk 11%). His chagrin at the ‘waste’ of the 
ointment, and Christ’s public rebuke of his hypo- 
critical lament, seem to have been among the 
incidents which completed his determination to 
betray Christ. Constant contact with a goodness 
to which he would not yield had generated a fierce 
hate. See Swete on Mk 14”, 

Attempts have been made both to darken and 
to brighten what is told us of Judas. Was he a 
plotter from the first? May he not have sought 
admission to the inner circle of Christ’s disciples 
in order to overthrow this revolutionary Teacher ? 
But even St. John, whose horror of him is most 
clearly expressed, gives no hint of this; and, if it 
were true, it would be amazing that Judas should 
share in the general success of the Twelve as 

reachers and workers of miracles. On the other 

and, may not his motive have been much less evil 
than is commonly supposed? Some would repre- 
sent him as a brave man who believed that patriot- 
ism required him to deliver Jesus to the rulers. 
Others, with more plausibility, suggest that, like 
the Baptist, he may have been impatient at the 
slow progress of the Messiah; and he may have 
intended merely to precipitate a crisis. If the 
hierarchy were encouraged to arrest Jesus, His 
miraculous power would defeat them, the populace 
would declare for Him, and His triumph would be 
complete. The Passover was an opportunity which 
must not be allowed to pass. In arguing and acting 
thus, Judas was presumptuous and wrongheaded, 
but he was not a sordid traitor. This view also, 
which is advocated by De Quincey and Whately, 
has no support in Scripture, not even in the record of 
his remorse. If there was nothing worse than this, 
would Christ have denounced him as devilish, and 
called him a ‘son of perdition’? And granting that 
did Boros in Jn 6” is not much stronger than Zarava 
in Mt 16 and Mk 8%, yet of no one but Judas did He 
say, ‘Good were it for him if that man had not 
been born’ (Mt 26%). After this it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that both Luke and John regard 
Judas in the last stages of his career as becoming 
the abode of Satan (Lk 22°, Jn 13? 2”), who then 
‘entered into him,’ an expression which is unique 
in Scripture in this spiritual sense. With Keim 
we reject these hypotheses in defence of Judas as 
impossible and unworthy inventions which have 
nothing noble to excuse them. d v2. 

The enormity of the sin of Judas consisted in its 
being against all bonds of discipleship and friend- 


ship; against light, against mercies, affection, 
trust, and warnings ; against his own promises and 
preaching. And it was committed deliberately, 
not under sudden strain, like Peter’s denials, but 
with skilful and persistent calculation. He was 
not surprised by a violent temptation, but he care- 
fully sought an opportunity, which he used with 
unswerving pertinacity, in spite of the tenderness 
of the feet-washing, the solemnity of Christ’s public 
condemnation of the traitor, and the proof given to 
him privately that Christ knew who the traitor 
was. The demonstrative kiss (xarepiAncev) has no 
parallel in history, and could hardly have been 
invented ; all the less so, because the narrative tells 
us that by going forward to meet His captors, and 
declaring Himself to be the person whom they were 
seeking, Jesus rendered the signal unnecessary. But 
the sin of Judas is unique only in its opportunity 
and its form; in kind it may be repeated. It is 
possible to ‘crucify the Son of God afresh’ (He 65), 
and therefore it is possible to betray Him afresh. 

_ 4% All the Gospels represent the traitor as effect- 
ing his purpose immediately after the Last Supper, 
at which he was present; but the point at which 
he left the upper room is much disputed. Did 
he, or did he not, receive the eucharistic bread 
and wine? The first two Gospels seem to imply 
that Judas received with the rest; but they are 
indefinite, for they do not mention his:exit. St. 
John is equally indefinite; for he omits the 
institution of the Eucharist, and we do not know 
where it should be inserted. St. Luke places the 
words, ‘ But behold the hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table,’ after the distribution 
of the eucharistic bread (221), and apparently 
after the eucharistic cup also, whether or not we 
accept as original the disputed words (%*), It 
is possible to hold that Judas went out between 
the partaking of the eucharistic bread and that of 
the eucharistic cup (Westcott on Jn 13); but the 
view mentioned by Theophylact, that Judas par- 
took of the cup, but concealed his portion of the 
bread to show to the hierarchy, need only be 
mentioned. The majority of patristic and medi- 
zeval commentators, with some Reformation writers, 
adopt the view taken in the Anglican Liturgy, that 
Judas partook of the Eucharist (see Byneus, de 
Morte Christi, i. pp. 443-448, Amst. 1691; Cornelius 
a Lapide and Neddonatns on Mt 26”), The majority 
of modern commentators hold that he did not. 

5. The perplexities respecting the career of Judas 
continue to the end. We have two accounts of 
his death in Scripture, and they differ both from 
one another and from a third which is obviously 
legendary. Can we accept any as historical ? 

In Mt 27°" we are told that Judas, on learning 
that Jesus was condemned to death, was stricken 
with remorse: perfecto demum scelere magnitudo 
ejus intellecta est, as Tacitus says of Nero’s murder 
of his mother (Ann. XIv. x. 1). He took back the 
thirty shekels to his employers, saying, ‘I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.’ 
But they had no further interest in the vile instru- 
ment which they had used. ‘ What is that to us? 
See thow to it.’ There are several remarkable 
words in what follows: kal plpas Ta dpyvpua els Tov 
vaoy dvexupnoev—he hurled the silver pieces into 
the Holy Place and went into solitude. Into the 
vabs the priests alone might go (Lk 1%”, Mt 23% 
27%, Mk 1458, Jn 2) etc.). It included both the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (Mt 277, Mk 
15°8, Lk 23), It is never used like iepdy for the 
whole temple. Either this is a strange exception, 
or Judas in his desperation rushed into the sanc- 
tuary, or (most probably) he hurled the money 
from a distance. The use of plmrew els and not 
Bdddr\ew ev points to this, but is not conclusive. 
Again, dvéxwpnoev means more than ‘departed’ ; 
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it is commonly used of those who shun company, 
retire from observation (Mt 214 22 412 12! 141% 15”, 
Mk 37, Jn 6%, Ac 2631). So also in LXX (Ex 2”, 
Jos 8%, Jg 4! etc.). Yet it is putting a great 
deal of meaning into it to interpret, ‘he lived as 
a solitary, became a hermit.’ But, if this be 
adopted, then dmeddav daijyéaro means, ‘he left his 
place of retirement and hanged himself.’ 

It is from this point that we can compare 
Matthew’s account with that put into the mouth 
of Peter in the Acts, and with thelegend. Matthew 
seems to mean that Judas hung himself before his 
betrayed Master was hanged on the cross. He 
plainly states that Judas left the money, and that 
the priests, with characteristic scrupulosity about 
trifles after unscrupulous breach of the gravest 
commandments (cf. Jn 19%), would not put the pol- 
luted silver into the sacred ee ut bought 
with it the potter’s field, to bury aliens in. This 
field was afterwards known as ‘the field of 
blood,’ because it was bought with blood-money. 
Thus a prophecy of Jeremiah (? Zechariah) was 
fulfilled.+ 

The narrative in the Acts (1'**) is strangely 
different. Nothing is said about the priests or the 
restoration of the money. On the contrary, Judas 
himself is said to have ‘procured a field with the 
reward of his iniquity.’ There he fell headlong in 
such a way that ‘his bawals gushed out’; and hence 
the field was called ‘the field of blood.’ Thusa 
prophecy of David (Ps 69% 109°) was fulfilled. It 
is possible to harmonize the two modes of death. 
Judas hung himself over a precipice, the rope 
broke, and he was dashed to pieces. The Vulgate 
of Ac 1 suggests this method : suspensus creputt 
medius. But why should Matthew give only one 
half of the tragedy, and Luke only the other? And 
even so there still remain grave discrepancies 
between the two narratives. In the one Judas 
restores the money, in the other he keeps it; in 
the one he procures the field, in the other the 
hierarchy do so; in the one the name of the field 
comes from the blood-money, in the other from his 
bloody death. Moreover, in the one he plainly 
commits suicide, like Ahithophel (2S 17%), in the 
other his death may be accidental. In the Middle 
Ages two different spots were pointed out, one as 
‘the potter’s field,’ and the other as Akeldama; 
and the ‘ tree of Judas’ is still shown. 

It is better to recognize the fact that we have 
here two different traditions, of which that in the 
Gospel is nearer in time to the event, and probably 
nearer to the truth; but even that may have been 
influenced by the desire to harmonize facts with a 
supposed prophecy. The tradition learned by St. 
Luke is later; and popular fancy has guessed at the 
meaning of ‘the field of blood.’ Butit is an excess 
of scepticism to say that nothing is known about 
the end of Judas. We may safely affirm that he 
came to a violent end, probably by his own hand. 
And the story of the return of the money and of 
the priests’ treatment of it has every appearance 
of truth. But it may be admitted that, in the 
absence of evidence, a horrible end would inevit- 
ably have been invented for Judas. We may 
compare the cases of Dositheus the heretic and 
his successor Simon Magus, both of whom are 
represented as perishing by a violent death, and, 
like Judas in the Acts, by a fall (Clem. Hom. 
Il. xxiv.; Apost. Const. VI. ix.). The accounts of 


* They were perhaps arguing by analogy from Dt 2318. The 
wages of sin could not be offered to God. But if Judas had 
sinned, how could they be guiltless? 

t The difficulty about the prophecy is not solved by assuming 
that by a slip of memory St. Matthew has written ‘Jeremiah’ 
for ‘Zechariah’ (cf. ‘Barachias’ for ‘Jehoiada,’ 23%), Zec 
1112. 18 does not agree with the evangelist’s quotation. Hebrew, 
LXX, and Matthew differ widely ; but there must be some con- 
nexion, and perhaps through a Targum. 


the death of Arius exhibit a similar feeling 
(Socrates, HE 1. xxxviii. ; Sozomen, II. xxx.). 

This tendency is seen still more clearly in the 
legendary account of the end of Judas, preserved 
in a fragment from the fourth book of Papias 
(Theophylact on Ac 18, Catena ad Acta S. App.; 
Cramer, Oxford, 1838, p. 12; Patr. Apostolic Opp., 
Gebh., Harn., Zahn, I. ii. app.; Suicer, Thesaurus, 
s.v. amdyxw). This story is an amplification of 
edrdkynoev pécos Kal eextOn mavra Ta omrdyxXva avrob 
(Ac 18), with details which seem to be borrowed 
from the death of Antiochus (2 Mac 9“). Papias 
had heard that Judas became so enlarged by in- 
flammation that where a waggon could easily 
pass he could not ;—not even his head, which was 
so swollen that even the physician could not find 
his eyes. Worms and corruption proceeded from 
his body, and he suffered horrible torments until 
he died éy ldly xwply. The spot was shunned by 
every one, and for years afterwards an offensive 
smell tainted the neighbourhood, intolerable to 
all who passed by. Another addition makes the 
narrative more harmonious with Ac 1, by stating 
that he was crushed by a waggon, Wore Ta &ykara 
atrod éxxevwOjvac (Oecumenius, ad loc.). But we 
can hardly say that the story without this detail 
shows that Papias knew the Acts. He knew a 
story which seems to have grown in part out of the 
narrative preserved in the Acts. But, in any case, 
here, as often, we are able to contrast the sobriety 
and probability of the Gospel narrative with the 
grotesque and revolting exaggerations in non- 
canonical sources. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the contrast 
between Peter and Judas in their fall and in their 
repentance. The one yielded to a sudden tempta- 
tion, was at once touched by his Master’s reproach- 
ful look of love, and returned to his Lord in affec- 
tionate confidence at the earliest opportunity. 
Judas deliberately sought and persisted in evil in 
defiance of all loving influences, and, in his dismay 
at the results of his act, tried to ease his conscience, 
without turning to Christ or to God for forgiveness. 
He thus ended, not in repentance, but in despair. 
See Euthymius Zigabenus on Mt 27°. 

But as early as Origen quite another view was 
taken of the suicide of Judas. He was hurrying 
to do in the other world what he failed to do in 
this. Knowing that Jesus would soon be in Hades, 
and that He was the source of salvation, he 
determined to be there before Him, and with 
bared soul to meet Him and implore His forgive- 
ness (Origen, Tract. in Matt. xxxv., Migne, xiii. 
1767. Suicer, s.v. "Iovdas, quotes the same idea 
from Theophanes, Hom. xxvii. p. 202. See also 
Theophylact on Mt 27°). 

The impious sect of the Cainites had a small 
composition which they called the Gospel of Judas. 
They regarded him as the true Gnostic, who with 
supreme insight accomplished the excellent work 
of overthrowing the power of the Demiurge by 
causing the death of Christ (Iren. I. xxxi. 1; 
Epiphan. Her, I. xxxviii. 1; Theodoret, Her. 
Fab. I. xv. ; Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. Her. ii.). 

Representations of Judas are rare in ancient 
art. Kraus knows of only three of the traitor’s 
kiss. These are a sarcophagus at Verona (Maffei, 
Verona wlustr. iii. 54), a sarcophagus of southern 
Gaul (Faillon, Monwm. de S. Madeleine, i. 462), 
and a mosaic of the 6th cent. in S. Apollinare 
at Ravenna, of which Kraus gives a sketch. In 
Smith’s Dict. of Chr. Ant. i. 891 is a drawing of 
Judas hanging froma tree. This is from the Syriac 
MS of Rabula, A.D. 586. Kraus gives another from 
an ivory in the British Museum, which is perhaps 
of the 5th cent. The crucifixion is part of the 
same picture, so that Judas hangs side by side 
with Christ (Real-Enc. d. Christ. Alt. ii.74, 75). 
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A. PLUMMER. 
JUDAS (’Iovdas), ‘NOT ISCARIOT,’ one of the 
twelve (Jn 14”), who is also described as ‘Judas 
of James’ (Lk 616, Ac 18). His identification with 
the disciple who is also called Lebbzeus (Mt 10? AV) 
and Thaddeus (Mt 10? RV, Mk 338) is generally 
accepted, although it has been suggested that 
Judas really took the place of Thaddeus, who had 
died during the ministry of our Lord. He is not 
to be identified with Judas or Jude, the Lord’s 
brother. Nothing whatever is known about him 
or his ultimate career, except the question re- 
eorded by St. John, who is careful to distinguish 
him from his namesake the traitor. See, further, 

JUDE, LEBBZUS, THADDAUS. W. Muir. 


JUDE THE LORD’S BROTHER.—A Judas is 
named as one of the Lord’s ‘ brethren’ in Mt 13%, 
Mk 6°. He has commonly been identified by tradi- 
tion with the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot’ (Jn 14”). 
But the latter is described by St. Luke (6%, Ac 138) 
as the son (AV has improperly the brother) of James. 
Those who deny that the ‘ brethren’ included any 
apostles, of course reject this identification also, 
and regard Judas the brother of Jesus as the son 
of Joseph either by a former wife or by Mey (see 
BRETHREN OF THE LORD). Assuming the latter 
view, we know of Judas merely that he belonged 
to the Nazarene household, and, like the rest of his 
brethren (Jn 75), did not believe in Christ till after 
the resurrection (Ac 1%). He was doubtless also 
the author of ‘the Epistle of Jude,’ styling himself 
in y.! ‘a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James’ (i.e. James the Lord’s brother, Gal 1). 
This indicates that his spiritual relation to Jesus 
was felt to be more important than the fleshly one ; 
also that Jude was less known in the Churches 
than James was. In v.” he apparently distin- 
guishes himself from the apostles. The Ep. indi- 
cates that he was familiar with the OT and Jewish 
tradition, and specially indignant against those who 
introduced immorality under cover of the gospel. 

The only mention of Jude in_ ecclesiastical 
history is the story related from Hegesippus by 
Eusebius (HE iii. 19, 20, 32), that Domitian, hav- 
ing commanded the descendants of David to be 
slain, certain heretics made accusation against the 
grandchildren of Jude,* ‘said to have been the 
Lord’s brother according to the flesh’; but that, 
when they were brought to the emperor, he found 
them to be poor, hard-working men, who described 
Christ’s kingdom as heavenly, and destined to 
appear at the end of the world; so he dismissed 
them with contempt. The historian adds that 
they afterwards ruled the Churches, being both 
witnesses (7.e. for the faith) and relatives of the 
Lord; and that they lived until the time of 
Trajan. Nicephorus Callisti (c. A.D. 1850, Hist. 
Eccles. i. 33) reports a tradition that Jude’s wife 
was Mary the mother of James and Joses, and 
(ib. ii. 3) that his mother was Salome; but the 
statements of Niceph. are inconsistent with respect 
to these relationships, and his testimony to them is 
of small value. G. T. PURVES. 

* That Jude was married may be inferred from 1 Co 9°. The 


names of his grandchildren are said to have been Zoker and 
James (Hegesip. ap. Phil. Sedet., 7'U v. 169). 
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. Transmission of the Text. 
. Reception in the Church. 
. Vocabulary, Style, Literary Indebtedness. 
. Relation to 2 Peter. 
. Date of Composition, Authorship. 
. Place of Writing, Destination, Circumstances 
of Composition. 
. Summary of the Epistle. 
Literature. 


1, TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—The authorities 
are (1) MSS (a) Uncial: SABC (‘ primary’ MSS, 
Hort, Introduction, p. 192) K,L,P,; the relative 
character of all these MSS has been elaborately 
investigated by B. Weiss, Die Kath. Briefe, in 
‘Texte u. Untersuchungen,’ viii. 3; (6) Cursive: 
the chief are 13 (=33 evv.), 40, 44 (=221 Scriv.), 
137: (2) Versions: (a) Latin: vg. (on Old Latin 
texts see below under ‘ Fathers’): (6) Syriac: 
Harklean; the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) did not 
contain 2 P, 2 3 Jn, Jude; in modern editions 
they are supplied after a text taken from a 
Bodleian MS printed by Pococke in 1630: (ce) 
Egyptian: Bohairic (Memphitic), Sahidie (The- 
baic) : (¢) Ethiopic: (e) Armenian: (3) Fathers: 
(a) Greek: the chief are Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Didymus (chiefly Latin trans.), Ephraem (not 
Syriac works), Cyril Alex., the commentators 
Cicumenius and Theophylact, the Fragments in 
Cramer, Catena: (6) Latin: Tertullian does not 
quote from, but refers to, Jude (de Cult. Fem. i. 3, 
‘Enoch apud Iudam apostolum testimonium pos- 
sidet’): his words seem to imply that the Ep. was 
known to his readers, and therefore current in a 
Latin translation. There are important quota- 
tions in Lucifer of Calaris, de non Conv. cum 
Her. xv. (p. 33f. ed. Hartel)—vv.1-% 5-8. 11-18. 17-19. 
in Priscillian, Tract. i. iii. v. (pp. 29, 32, 44, 64, ed. 
Schepss) — vv. 14% 23; also in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (pp. 455, 647, 
ed. Weihrich)—vv.* 7 #2, These quotations supply 
relics of pre-Hieronymic texts. An examination 
of them shows (1) that Lucif. and m give sub- 
stantially the same text in vv.* 2, Lucif. being 
rather fuller and slightly nearer to the Greek ; (2) 
that Lucif. and Prisc. give different texts. Sabatier 
quotes also from Jerome, Augustine, Vigilius, and 
Fulgentius small fragments of Latin texts. The 
whole subject needs further investigation. 


aoe whe 
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The text in several places seems uncertain, and ‘ primitive’ 
errors are probable. On vy.1.5 see WH, Introduction, Notes on 
Select Readings, p. 106f. In v.12 (oirof sicty of . . . oxiAcdes 
cuvevwyovjevos), unless the writer himself after of changed his 
construction, the of appears to be an early insertion (see the 
two types of sentences in vv.16.19), In v.22 either the first 
tacers is intrusive (cf. WH), or (in view of St. Jude’s fondness 
for triplets) ods dé should be inserted before «é%ere(so &). In the 
latter case the three clauses rise to a climax, and each has its 
characteristic idea—hopeful compassion, desperate effort, com- 
passion paralyzed by fear of contamination. 


2. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—Little or no 
stress can be laid on supposed coincidences with 
this Ep. in sub-apostolic writings—Ep. Barn. 2” 
(cf. 4°), Jude ** ; Hp. Polye. iii. 2, iv. 2, Jude ** ; 
Mart. Polyc. xx. (doxology), Jude**. The simi- 
larity, however, of Didaché ii. 7 (ob miojoes wavTa 
dvOpwirov, d\AG ods pev édéyéers, mepl dé Gy mpocevéy, 
ods 6 dyamioes x.7.d.) to Jude in thought and 
still more in form is too striking to be accidental 
(cf. iv. 1 % xupedrys, Jude §); it need not, however, 
imply direct borrowing, for on other grounds it 
seems likely that the two documents had their 
origin within the same circle of Christian thought, 
and it is conceivable that parts of the Didaché are 
ultimately the work of the author of the Epistle. 

There is clear evidence that at the end of the 
2nd and at the beginning of the 3rd cent. the Ep. 
was accepted as authoritative in three important 
Churches. (1) Alexandria. Clement quotes it as the 
work of Jude in Ped. iii. 8 (p. 280, ed. Potter), 
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Strom. iii. 2 (p. 515); he cites words from it (v.**) 
as a ‘commandment’ in Strom. vi. 8 (p. 773) ; his 
Hypotyposes contained ‘short explanations’ of 
this as of other Catholic Epistles (Eus. HE vi. 
14. 1, Photius, Biblioth. 109; see at end of this art.). 
The witness of Clement is carried on by Origen. If 
in one place he hints at doubts about its reception 
(in Matt. tom. xvii. 30, el 6¢ kat ry “Iovda mpdcoird 
ms émicro\jv), yet in another (in Matt. tom. x. 17), 
speaking of Jude as one of the Lord’s brethren, 
he commends the Epistle as ‘full of strong words 
of heavenly grace though it be but a few lines in 
length,’ and he repeatedly quotes from or alludes 
to it (in Joh. tom. xiii. 37, in Matt. tom. xv. 27, *in 
Rom. lib. iii. 6 [Scriptura sacra], *in Rom. lib. v. 1 
(J. Apostolus in epistola catholica], *in Ezek. hom. 
iv. 1, *Hp. ad Alexandrinos, xvii. p. 7f. (ed. Lom- 
matzsch), *de Princip. iii. 2. 1; the passagesmarked * 
are extant only in a Latin translation). It was 
also commented on by Didymus (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxix. 1811-1818). (2) Carthage. It was accepted 
by Tertullian (see above, under ‘ Text’). (3) Rome. 
It is included in the Muratorian Canon, not improb- 
ably the work of Hippolytus (Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. p. 405ff.).* The writer mentions certain writings 
which cannot be ‘received into the Catholic 
Church: for gall may not be mixed with honey.’ 
He then continues, ‘Epistola sane iude et super- 
scrictio iohannis duas in catholica habentur.’ The 
context and the introduction of the sentence by 
sane (‘to be sure’) imply that doubts existed which 
he expressly puts aside (cf. Zahn, Gesch. des NT 
Kanons, U. i. p. 93). The evidence then justifies 
Zahn’s verdict (2b. I. i. p. 321) that at the meeting- 
point of the 2nd and 3rd cent. the Epistle was 
accepted ‘in the Catholic Church, the Church of 
all the countries round the Mediterranean,’ a 
verdict with which Harnack (NZ um Jahr 200, 
79, 86) substantially agrees. On the other hand, 
the following facts must be noticed. (a) Though 
accepted by Tertullian, the Ep. does not appear 
to be quoted by Cyprian. Like He and Ja, it is 
omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus (an African 
list of the middle of the 4th cent.), unless we accept 
the somewhat precarious suggestion of Harnack 
(Theol. Ltzg. 1886, col. 173) that a reference to the 
Epp. of St. James and St. Jude is intended in the 
una sola which stands after the mention of the three 
Epp. of St. John and again after that of the two Epp. 
of St. Peter (see Zahn, Gesch. Il. i. p. 155 n.; Sanday 
in Studia Bibl. et Eccles. iii. p. 243 ff.). It is not 
unlikely that after the time of Tertullian the Ep. 
fell out of use in the N. African Church. It should 
be added that it has no place among the Books 
contained in the Latin Antiqua translatio referred 
to by Cassiodorus (de Instit. Div. Lit. xiv.). (6) 
It was not included in the Syriac Vulgate (cf. 
Amphilochius, Jambi ad Selewcwm (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
XXXvii. 1593)), nor is it quoted in the Homilies of 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem (cf. 
Stud. Bibl. et Eccles. iii. p. 138). one of the 
Catholic Epistles is mentioned in the Doctrine of 
Addai (ed. Phillips, p. 44) among the Books pub- 
licly read in the Syrian Church. (c) There is no 
evidence that it was accepted in the School of 
Antioch. The passage commonly quoted from the 
Letter of the bishops who condemned Paul of 
Samosata (rod kal rov Oedv rdv éavrod [Kal xdprov] 
dpvouuévov Kal thy mlariv, iv Kad avrds mpbrepov etxe, 
ph gpuddéavros, Kus. HE vii. 30. 4) can hardly be 
considered as a decisive reference to Jude*-, especi- 
ally if, according to the best MSS, the words in 
brackets are omitted. In later times the Ep. does 
not seem to be quoted in the voluminous works of 
Chrysostom or Theodoret, and the phrase used (7év 

*The de Consummatione Mundi, in which (c. x.) Jude18 is 


quoted, is not a genuine work of Hippolytus (see Hippolyt’s 
Kleinere Exeg. u. Hom. Schriften, ed. Achelis, p. vii). 


KaboduxGy ériorodal pets) in the Synopsis (Migne, Pat. 
Gr. lvi. 313£.) which bears the name of the former 
appears to show that Jude, 2P, 1Jn,2Jnwere known 
and deliberately excluded. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(who made his view of the character of a Book a 
criterion of canonicity), according to Leontius of 
Byzantium (Migne, Pat. Gr. lxxxvi. 1365), rejected 
(daroxnptrret) this Epistle, as also Ja, 2P,2Jn,3Jn 
(see especially Kihn, Theod. von Mops. pp. 67, 75 f.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that Junilius (Insti. 
regularia, 6, 7), whom Kibhn (p. 358 ff.) shows 
to represent Theodore’s views as to the Canon, 
reckons these Epistles as medie auctoritatis. 

We learn from Didymus, though his words in 
the Latin translation in which they reach us are 
somewhat obscure, that the Ep. was questioned 
by some on account of the strange reference to the 
dispute about Moses’ body. We learn from Jerome 
(de Vir. Illustr. 4) that it was rejected by many 
(‘a plerisque’) because it quoted from the Book of 
Enoch. Eusebius (HE iii. 25, ef. ii. 23), reflecting 
the average opinion of his time, ranks it among 
‘the disputed Books, which yet are known and 
acknowledged by most.’ The Ep. has a place in 
the list of Canonical Scriptures set forth by the 
Third Council of Carthage in A.D. 397. This Canon, 
supported by the authority of Jerome and Augus- 
tine, gained universal acceptance in the W. Church. 

To sum up: considering the brevity of the Ep. 
and its special character, it had received, by the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent., a remarkably wide accept- 
ance in the Church. This early acceptance, repre- 
senting the voice of tradition, supports its authen- 
ticity. From the beginning of the 3rd cent., when 
tradition was to some extent checked by criticism, 
and when (in view of the Gnostic controversies) 
all apocryphal writings were regarded with sus- 
picion, the internal character of the Ep., its 
quotation from Enoch, and its reference to the 
Assumptio Moysi, tended to become a bar to its 
recognition as an authoritative document of the 
apostolic age. Even when the question of the NT 
Canon was virtually settled by the general opinion 
of the Church, such doubts and suspicions, based 
on internal evidence, found occasional expression. 

3. VOCABULARY, STYLE, LITERARY INDEBTED- 
NEsSs.—In the vocabulary of Jude there are three 
elements. (a) There is the obvious Christian ele- 
ment. A Christian dialect has arisen. Certain 
words, ¢.g. KAnrol, cwrnpia, mioris, have attained, 
largely through the teaching and the writings of St. 
Paul (see below), a fixed and recognized meaning 
among Greek-speaking Christians. (6) The writer 
is steeped in the language of the LXX. In this 
short Ep. occur several words and phrases derived 
from the LXX which are not used independently 
by other NT writers—éxmopvevew, éualkrns (2 P), 
évutvidgerbar, Oauudgvew mpdowra, dadrety drdpoyka. 
Moreover, it should be noted that he uses words 
which do not occur in the canonical books, but are 
found in the Book of Wisdom, dtdvos (Wis 728, ef. 
4 Mac 10% war. lec.), ddoya fa (Wis 11), cf. 4 Mac 
141-18), omdodv (Wis 15*). Further, with-Jude 
compare 3 Mac 2%. (c) He has at his command a 
large stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical 
words, @.g. dmod.opltew (Aristot.), darrauros (Xen., 
adverb*Plat.), éxxv0jvac (Aristoph., Polyb.), éa- 
ppléew (Moschus), (5¢0s (Hom., Hes., Pind., Polyb.), 
mapeodvecOac (Hippocr., Plut., Philo), omdddes 
(Hom., Anthol., Joseph.), cuvevwyetcda (Aristot., 
Joseph., Lucian), ¢@wvordpwos (Aristot., Polyb., 
Plut.). Moreover, such phrases as racav orovdhy 


movetoOar (Herod.), mpoxeicOar detypa, Slenv bwéxeww 
(Herod., Soph., Eur.), xplow émipépev, have a true 
Greek ring about them. It is interesting to note 
that more than once he adopts and presses into 
the service of Christian thought a recognized 
Greek phrase—} xowh owrnpla (‘the safety of the 
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state,’ see Wetstein’s note), of mpoyeypaupmévor (* the 
Penn) oe ek 

The vocabulary then of the Ep. proves that the 
author, though a Jew, was yeta man of some 
culture and, as it would seem, not without ac- 
quaintance with Greek writers. Writers, how- 
ever, of the ‘common’ dialect, embodying older 
strata of the language, would suffice to supply 
him with his vocabulary. 

From vocabulary we turn to style. Here we 
mark an entire lack of flexibility. There is in- 
deed in the Ep. a strong rhetorical element. 
But the writer is never carried away. There are 
no rugged, broken sentences (v./%is no exception to 
this statement) as in St. Paul’s Epistles. We 
miss entirely the power of epigram which is so 
strong a weapon with St. James, and the oratorical 
persuasiveness of the Ep. to the Hebrews. The 
powerful effect of the Epistle is due entirely (on 
the literary side) to the writer’s ability rupyaca 
pnuara ceuvd. The richness of the writer’s vocabu- 
lary stands in marked contrast to his poverty in 
ways of connecting and manipulating sentences. 
The general structure is characterized by a certain 
formality and stiffness. His fondness for triplets 
(vy.?- 5-7. 8. 11. 12. 19, 22f. 25) has often been noticed. 
The reiteration of ofrol elow (ol) at the beginning 
of sentences (vv.1%16 19) ¢f, 8-10.14) is especially 
marked.* As the Ep. draws towards its close, 
there is a twice-repeated contrast between the 
false and the true members of the Church; in 
either case over against a otra is set a duets dé 
(vyv.1 1%), an arrangement unfortunately obscured 
in WH. Thus the writer’s Greek is a strong and 
weighty weapon over which, however, he has not 
a ready command. The elaborate and balanced 
doxology (cf. also v.4 kal pdvov. . . Xpiordv) recalls 
passages in the Epistle of the Roman Clement, 
and suggests that the writer’s words took that 
liturgical form which was familiar to him in his 
ministrations in the Christian assembly. Indeed, 
the impression produced by the carefully-compacted 
arrangement of the whole Epistle is that in it we 
not improbably have a résumé of words spoken by 
an elder in the assembly which, often repeated and 
pondered over, gradually formed themselves into 
the elaborate denunciation and exhortation of 
this Epistle. 

The literary affinities of the Ep. are important 
both for the light which they throw on its history 
and also for purposes of interpretation. 

(i.) We have seen that the writer was familiar 
with the LXX. There are one or two indications, 
hardly perhaps decisive, that he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew OT. In v. éavrovs romatvovres 
probably comes from Ezk 34? cf. 8, but it is closer 
to the Heb. (my57. . . onix oy) than to the LXX 
wh Bboxovow of mouéves éavrovs.t In vy. vepédae 
dvvdpo bd dvéuwy rapapepbuevae may be a reminis- 
cence of Pr 2514 (js 03) nx) o’x'v3), but the LXX 
has no resemblance to Jude. In v.”% it is not im- 
probable that the two phrases é« rupds aprdfovres 
and tov dd Ths capkds éomAwudvoy xirGva are 
derived from Zec 3%, from which passage the 
phrase émiriujoa cor Kuépios (v.*) is clearly taken 
(perhaps through the medium of the Asswmptio 
Moysi). But there are no points of contact be- 
tween Jude and the LXX rendering. On the other 
hand, the Hebrew word (o's) used here, meaning 
‘ filthy,’ is connected with the words oy, ayis, both 
meaning ‘excrements,’ and thus Jude’s phrase 


* In apocalyptic literature this is a regular formula, often in- 
troducing an answer to the seer’s question; see e.g. Zec 19f., 
Rev 714 114144, Enoch 463, Secrets of Enoch 73 188 193, Apoc. 
Peter 4. 5. It is probable that Jude learned the use of the 
phrase from such writings, for which he clearly had a special 
liking. 

: t Symmachus has the same close rendering (01 romaivovres 
iwvrovs) which St. Jude seems to have here. 
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alludes to the associations of the Hebrew word. 
The probability of these references taken together 
is greater than their probability when each is 
taken separately. So far as they go, they suggest 
that the writer of the Ep. was a Jew of Palestine. 
(ii.) The discovery of the text of the Greek ver- 
sion of the Book of Enoch (1-32) among the 
Akhmim fragments has supplied new and import- 
ant material for the criticism of Jude. As this 
material does not appear as yet to have been fully 
utilized for this purpose, no apology is needed for 
the subjoined table giving coincidences of thought 
and language. On the quotation in v.™ from 
Enoch (1%), see the art. on ENOCH IN THE NT. 


JUDE. 
Uf. vols... Ternpnpeévois xAn- 
Tos" EAtos Uuiv xed siphvn xed 
ayenn rrybuvbein. 


ENocg, 


18 prsre cdv Sizcclov chy siphyny 
rons, xed eel vous txatzrous 
tores ovytapnois zal sipnyn xel 
ex’ adrods yevnoetocs EASOS. 

568 torus adrois . . . way EAEos 
x0) Elonyn. 


4 of rérus xpoysyp. sis rodro 7d 
xpiien, aosReis, tHy TOD Deod Hudy 
KepiTe ester. gis dothysscey Xe 
Toy povoy 3. xal x, hudy "I, Xp. 
&pvovpesves. 


5 Doras arak rdvra, 


6 ayytrous rs Tos eh Typhoruy- 
Tas Thy kavTay apyny dArAw aro- 
Aiwbyras +d iDdioy olxntypioy Eis 
upioty peyeans Huctpus derpeois 


6710 ‘The judgment will come 
upon them, because they be- 
lieve in the lust of their body 
and have denied the Spirit of 
the Lord.’ The reference to 
this denial is frequent; see 
Charles’ note on 382. 

The sin of impurity is con- 
stantly denounced in Enoch; 
on the sin of the angels see 
below. 

The words écs@is, d&céBeia, 
aceGsiv are characteristic of 
Enoch. They occur 4 times 
in 19 (=Jude l4f), Of. 56f 82 
1020132 2213, See below on v.18, 

12 jxovce rap’ adtay se&yroe 
nek tyvay bya Oewpary. 

252 wep) wrévray sidévas DéAw. 
Cf. the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch 401.2 612 ‘I know all 
things.’ 

The fall of the angels through 
lust is one of the main subjects 
of Enoch; see 6ff. 124 158 191 
694f. 863f. 10614, 


aidioss Yad Cogoy rerApnxsy. Parallels to particular 
phrases: (1) 96f ravra cb opus 
& tmoinoty . . . Semsnlas, w Tay 
eLouriay edwxas apyev Tay ody 
aura cee dytwv, (2) 124 aao- 
Armoyres Toy odpmvoy Toy drprrdy. 
153 dic ci kweriners tov odpavoy 
cov trpnrdv; (3) 157% ty ra 
ovpuya + xaToinncls wUTaY... 
zal vov ol yiyayres . . . tv TH YH 
 xaroinncis avtay torus. 272 
ads tora TO oixnrhpiov. Cf. 382. 
(4) 10441 dicey roy "Alana wooly 
zal xepoiv, nel Burt cobroy tis 
70 ox0T0s . . . xe) taincaAvrboy 
AUTH TO TxOTOS Hal oInnTuTH EXEL 
eis Tos widvas .. . zul ty 7 
Wikpa vis meycans [77s 2] xpicews 
amanliceres ele tiv tvrvpiopeey. 
1012 161 Mix pis npipus TEAEsé- 
oEws, THs upioews THS pmEycdns. 
191 tedces TIS meyeAns xpioews. 
224.11 udyps ris meycans nutpus 
T7s xpicews, 254 274 546 844 9115 
949 9810.* (5) 1018 ¢is 7d decuw- 
Thploy cvyvtAsioiws cidivos, 126 
denOnoovres sis Toy aidye, 2110 
Bde cova sOncovracs mex ph ccigivos 
sg ov aidve, 2211 exe d4oe 
arous mix pis cidvos. 5438811038 
‘Into darkness and chains 
(lit. net).’ (6) 104% (see above 
(4)). 162 sls Jogédn corey, 6210 
‘Darkness will be piled upon 
their faces.’ Cf. Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 184 ‘They 
(the rebellious angels] are kept 
in great darkness.’ 

In 676 the country near the 
Dead Sea is connected with the 
punishment of the angels. 
‘That valley of the angels who 
had seduced mankind burned 


8h as Bedoun x. Topoppu... 
mupos wlwviov dizay Urixovrel. 


* The phrase occurs in the Book of Jubilees 23, ‘usque in 
diem iudicii magni.’ Cf. Book of the Secrets of Enoch 186 ‘ They 
will be punished at the great day of the Lord’; 445 489504 5215 
‘In the day of the great judgment.’ 
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7 xpoxtivroes deiypee 
9 6 dpycyyénos. 


1 oda) abrois, Ort TH da TOU 
Keiy exopeb0youy. 


126. yepérws .. . Sévdpa ... 
mint . . « LOTEPES. 


13 doripes rravnras ole 6 Cogos 
TOU oxOTOUS EIS alavee TETH PTO. 


18 are ras savray txibuuias 
Ropevowtevor THY KO ECEOY, 

21 spoodexduevor +d tAgos Tov 
xvpiov quay “I. Xp. 


ENOCH. 


continually under the earth 
there.’ 

6712 ‘This judgment where- 
with the angels are judged is a 
testimony for the kings,’ etc. 

207 apyayytrwy Cvounra tart, 
Secrets of Enoch 193 201 21% 
294 


In 227 (cf. 853f-) Cain is men- 
tioned as the murderer of Abel. 

943 ‘ Walk not in the path of 
wickedness nor in the paths of 
death.’ Then follows a long 
series of woes. 

In 2-5 all things are repre- 
sented as obeying the divine 
will of gworipes, te dévdpu, % 
Ocrcooc xo) of rorupol, 802. 
‘In the days of the sinners... 
their seed will be tardy on their 
lands and fields... the rain 
will be kept back .. . the fruits 
of the trees will be backward 
. .. many chiefs of the superior 
stars will err.’ 

1813ff. [Soy bare kartpus ae opn 
Mey troe woLboMLEVe ... OETLMT PLOY 
Touro tyivero trois aorpois. The 
punishment of the stars is re- 
ferred to in 213-6 9024, 

182 wepl wevray civ tpywv ray 
aceBeay. 

18 At the time of the judg- 


ment tx’ avrovs [rods dixclovs] 


YEvATETo EAeOs. 

274 tv rats nuepous rns wpioews 
aUTaY EBAroynoovoly tv EAEEL, OS 
tuipsoey aves. 

1420 4 Soka 4 meycan éxcOnro 
in? auTa. 

Q72 wept rns dokns adrod oxAnpa 
Awanoovow (|| xere Kupiov). 

635 ‘Would that we had rest 
.. . to confess our faith before 
His glory.’ F 

1023 ‘ All the angels... will 
seek to hide themselves from 
the presence of the Great 
Glory.’ 

1041 ‘The angels are mind- 
ful of you for good before the 
glory of the Great One: your 
names are written before the 
glory of the Great One.’ 

59 ce ern THs xupus aUTay 
wAnbuvOnceros ty eypnarAracel. 

54 xar& THs meyuroriyns avrod. 

123 sbroyay ca xupiw ris 
Meyahorivys. 

1416 bass [6 olxos] diagépwy ev 
doen mol ty Tien wold bv peyod- 
oruvy, adore poy ddvaobui pe 
tZerreiy vmivy wep) rns dokns xal 
Tepl THS MEyaACTiVNS BUTOU. 

(iii.) There is every reason to believe the assertion 
of Clement, Origen, and other Patristic writers 
(see the passages conveniently collected together 
in Charles, The Assumption of Moses, p. 105 ff.), that 
the writer derived the legend referred to in v.?® 
from a document called The Asswmption of Moses. 
This document was indeed, as Charles shows, part 
of a book whose true title was probably The Testa- 
ment of Moses, a fragment of which is known to 
us in a Latin translation under the title of The 
Assumption of Moses ; and this Testament, as Burkitt 
has shown (Guardian, June 1, 1898), is probably 
the epilogue of the Book of Jubilees, which claims 
to be the record of a revelation made to Moses on 
Sinai by the Angel of the Presence. In view of 
Jude’s use of this Mosaic literature the number of 
allusionsin so short an Epistle to matters connected 
with Moses is noteworthy: the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel (v.°), the murmuring (y.}6, 
ef. 1 Co 10), the episodes of Balaam and of Korah 
(vas): 

Between the Latin fragment of the Asswmption 
(cf. Charles, p. 62) and Jude there are coincidences 
in thought and (to some extent) in language. 
With Jude* compare Asswmp. iv. 8, ‘permanebunt 
in preeposita fide sua.’ With Jude™ cf. Asswmp. 
vil. 4, ‘qui erunt homines dolosi, sibi placentes, 


24 orice zarevamioy THs doens 
wUTOD... ty ayoANACE. 


2 Sola msyareoryy xpaeros xa} 
sLovolc. 


ficti in omnibus suis et omni hora diei amantes 
convivia, devoratores, gule.’ With Jude’ cf. 
Assump. vii. 9, ‘et manus eorum et mentes im- 
munda tractantes, et os eorum loquetur ingentia mee 
y. 5 ‘mirantes personas locupletum et accipientes 
munera.’ With Jude” cf. Asswmp. i. 10, ‘ut facias 
quemadmodum sine querellam sis Deo’ [MS est 
ideo]. 

on There can be no doubt that the writer was 
acquainted with and influenced in language and 
thought by St. Paul’s Epistles. In the salutation 
to rots év eG rarpl jyyamnuévots we have parallels in 
1Th 142Th 23; the xAnroés here is precisely similar 
to the xAnrots of Ro 17,1 Co 12. In v.” the words 
éroixodouotyres . . . wharer recall Col 2’. To different 
points in the closing doxology (v.*) we have a 
remarkable series of parallels in St. Paul—Ro 16”*- 
(r@ 5 Swapery das ornpiéar.. . ubyw coh@ Ge@ Oa 
"Inco? Xpiorod), Eph 3”, 1 Th 5%, 2 Th 3%, 1 Co 18, 
Eph 14, Col 1”. Besides these verbal coincidences 
there is a close parallel to 1 Co 10" in the promi- 
nence given (vv.*1418) to the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel regarded as a warning to 
the Christian body. 

The investigation, then, under this head has 
shown that the writer was influenced in vocabulary, 
style, and thought by the OT (certainly by the 
LXX, probably also by the original Hebrew), by 
the Book of Enoch to a remarkable degree, by 
another apocryphal document embodying the his- 
tory of Moses, and lastly by Epistles of St. Paul 
(including probably Col and Eph). His vocabul- 
ary, moreover, proves him to have had at least 
some acquaintance with the literature of the 
‘common’ dialect, while at the same time his stiff- 
ness in the manipulation of sentences seems to 
stamp him as a man whose knowledge of Greek 
was acquired in later rather than in earlier life. 

4, THE RELATION OF JUDE TO 2 PETER.—That 
there is a close literary connexion between the 
two Epistles is clear when the following passages 
are compared : Jude? || 2 P 15-1; 41) 91-3; 5 |) 112% 31; 
6 II QA. 9. 7 Il 96. 10. 8 \| on. 9 lI oii. ; 10 II gi. ll Il Ql5t. ; 
12f. ll Q13. 17 = 16 ll 918 ; 17f. lI 82. The hypothesis that 
both writers borrowed from a third document, 
though it has found stray advocates, may be put 
aside at once, as being destitute of any shred of 
external evidence, and as having no support in 
the peculiar phenomena of the two Epistles. The 
direct question therefore remains—which of the two 
writers is the borrower ? 

The priority of 2 P has found within the last 
few years an intrepid and resourceful champion in 
F. Spitta (Der Zweite Brief des Petrus u. der Br. 
des Judas, 1885).* The considerations are of three 
kinds: (i.) The general alleged historical connexion. 
Spitta supposes that 2 P was written by St. Peter 
shortly before his death; that according to his 
promise (1°) he made provision for his corre- 
spondents being reminded of his teaching ; and 
that St. Jude wrote his Ep. by way of carrying out 
St. Peter’s undertaking. Accordingly, in Jude, 
Spitta finds direct references to2 P. In v.5 rayra, 
and in vy.* the article (oi), refer respectively to 
facts and persons well known to St. Jude’s readers 
through 2 P + (but on the phrase ofrot eicw of see 
above). Lastly, he holds that in Jude?” there is a 
specific reference to 2 P 3°. In regard to this last, 
the crucial, point, it is incredible that St. Jude, 

* Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
ii. pp. 409-411 (1896)) has lately reaffirmed his position as to the 
relation of Jude and 2 P, and supported it by a fresh argument. 
He holds that the Shepherd of Hermas is a Christian recension 
of an older Jewish work. Of that Jewish work Jude and 2 P 
contain reminiscences. But he urges that investigation shows 
that the echoes of it in Jude must be derived through the 
medium of 2 P. On Zahn’s position see footnote to Literature. 

+ In v.19 there is a similar article, but no reference to 2 P can 


be made out. Spitta therefore supposes that the allusion is to 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 
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writing with the special purpose of reminding his 
readers of St. Peter’s Epistle, should smother his 
reference to the words of that Epistle in an appeal 
to the habitual oral teaching (é\eyov) of the apostles 
generally (rév dmocrd\wv), and that he should 
omit the chief count of his master’s indictment. 

(ii.) Connexion of thought. It must suffice to 
apply this test to two pairs of passages :— 


(a) In 2P 2 (Grou &yyeros x.7.r.) we have an example of 
forbearance answering to that adduced in Jude? from the 
Assumptio. It has often been pointed out that the reference 
in 2 Pis so general that it has no meaning until it is interpreted 
in the light of Jude. Spitta, however, maintains that Jude has 
mistaken the allusion in 2 P. Adopting the reading zapz 
Kupiov, he supposes that 2 P refers to Enoch (104. 124131), where 
God is described as sending Raphael to the fallen angel Azazel, 
and Raphael and his fellows as executing the commission by 
sending Enoch to Azazel with a message of judgment. The 
objections to this ingenious suggestion are many, and, it seems, 
insuperable. It necessitates the adoption of the inferior read- 
ing wep Kupiov.* Again, the allusion could not have been 
surmised by the original readers of 2P. Its discovery was 
reserved for a scholar, who, studying 2 P with Jude, had Enoch 
brought prominently before him. Again, no stress is laid in 
Enoch on the message being sent through the patriarch ; and 
indeed there is something grotesque in finding an example of 
forbearance in the angels sending a man to do what, ex 
hypothesi, they shrank from doing themselves. Lastly, a 
message of judgment from God could not be described as Ba&e- 
Qnjeos xpiois. The passages, therefore, remain decisive witnesses 
against the priority of 2P. (6) An argument of a different 
kind is supplied by Jude19 || 2 P 212, The verse in Jude fits 
into the context (see v.8), and is itself well compacted, the piv 
Bhan eeO6: marking a simple and forcible contrast (cf. v.8). The 
phrase quoixas txictaobos is a very natural phrase,t and the 
word guaixds is necessary to limit the kind of knowledge. The 
clause as rx caroye Cau (note art.) stands after guoizes, which 
it further defines. Lastly, gtkiporsecs answers to pieivovow in 
v.8, just as Bawcgnuoda of v.10 to Brecgyuodow in v.8. The 
Petrine verse, on the other hand, is but loosely connected with 
the previous context; there is something artificial in the 
paronomasia glopév, plope, P0apirovras (cf. 14 219), and the use 
‘of the adjective gucizé is, to say the least, strange. All the 
expressions in Jude (except tox... ixicravtxs) have something 
corresponding to them in 2 P, and it is almost impossible to 
conceive that the ill-compacted and artificial sentence of the 
latter should have been the original of the terse, orderly, and 
natural sentence of the former. The investigation of other 
parallels would lead to the same conclusion; see especially 
Jude 13 || 2 P 217, the phrase oie 6 Cégos, z..a. in Jude referring to 
the stars, and being a reminiscence (see above) of passages in 
Enoch, 

(iii.) Vocabulary and style. (a) Positive argu- 
ments. The verdict must be arrived at not by 
drawing up statistics as to words, but by estimating 
the naturalness of the use of words and phrases in 
the parallel passages. 

In 2 P we find elaborated expressions, containing sometimes 
favourite words of the author, corresponding to forcible, simple 
expressions, sometimes echoes of Enoch, in Jude. Thus, for 
example, cidéras erat révru (cf, Enoch), Jude 5|| xaimep sidoras x. 
eoanpiywévous (cf. 317 214 316) ty ry rapoton @) &Anbeie (22), 2 P 112; 
Uxd Cogoy (cf. Enoch), v.6|| cespois Cogov, 24; &v rais dycmross vuciv 
omiaades (the meaning ‘ hidden rocks’ being certified by the fact 
that it is followed by a series of images from the natural world), 
v.12|| omiros zat ptopeos (Cf. 314) Evtpugaryres (Ch. r7v.. . tpuday, Just 
above) tv tais ararais wvray (the addition of «iray confirming 
aréeros as against the reading éyéres), 213, 

(6) Negative arguments. Itmust be remembered 
that, on the hypothesis of the priority of 2 P, Jude 
had the whole of 2 P before him. St. Jude wrote, 
according to Spitta’s theory, to St. Peter’s corre- 
spondents to remind them of the apostle’s teaching 
in his letter. It is strange, therefore, that he does 
not refer explicitly to St. Peter or to his letter, 
especially as St. Peter had in that letter referred 
explicitly to St. Paul’s letters; strange that, since 
he must have regarded the whole letter with 

eculiar reverence, there are large tracts of it 
which had no influence at all over him; equally 


* The authorities are: (1) rep Kupiw NBO K, Le Pz curspl 
cat Thphl Oec; (2) rape Kupiov curs’ m tol syr-harcl cum+ 
arpolygl ; (3) om. A 13 40 137 curl Pl boh (=me) vg-lat syrr-bodl- 
harcl (text) aeth are. ay : 

Spitta (p. 166) among the authorities for (2) gives ‘syrP 
syre*,’ He has mistaken Tischendorf’s ‘syrPc.*’ and has 
evolved a new Syriac version. ; 

+ Cf. Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. 9 (inaccurately quoted by Wetstein 
in loc.), wean, Wy ty@ epa mavras wvOparovs Gio tmsarapetvous, 
bomep ye nul raerrec Caiee %.T.A. 


strange that he does not in any way catch the 
strongly marked literary style of his master; and 
further, that words which would fix themselves in 
the mind of an attentive student of 2 P are not 
found in his letter. 

These words are such as the following :—ddecyos, 27 317° 
aropeiyetv, 14 218.20; eorhpixros, 214 B16 (cf. orypiGew, 1123 -y ds, 
317) 5 316, 110-12 314; gi yap, 24.20; tvrory, 221 82; ixayyerun, 14 
313 Creyyérrec bos, ee txcyesy, 21-55 txiyvwors, 1-3-8 220 (verb 
QA bis; yyaors, 15f 318); exivopnyerv, 15-11; edceBis, 29, -cf Cece, 
18.6.7 311 5 jyercboes, 113 213 89.15; yrraclecs, 219 5 dxcpyesv, 18 219 
311 5 ob geidecrboes, 24f- 

To sum up: If Jude wrote first, then the author 
of 2 P, with the Ep. of Jude in his mind rather 
than actually before him, altered the sequence of 
its imperfectly remembered thoughts and expres- 
sions, elaborated and, with the aid of a phraseology 
peculiarly his own, made variations on phrases 
which clung to his memory. If, on the other 
hand, Jude wrote with the express purpose of re- 
calling his master’s letter to his readers, we must 
ha suppose that with rare skill he eliminated 

arsh and tortuous phrases, brought together 
scattered ideas, infused reminiscences of Enoch, 
and wrought the whole into natural compact and 
harmonious paragraphs. It is not too much to say 
that to have composed under such conditions a 
letter so forcible, so clearly and neatly expressed, 
and so bound together by interdependence of 
thought and phrase as is St. Jude’s Epistle, would 
have been little short of a miracle of literary skill. 

These various lines of argument converge and, 
so far as demonstration is possible in literary 
questions, demonstrate the priority of Jude. 

5. DATE OF COMPOSITION AND AUTHORSHIP.— 
A convenient statement of the dates assigned to 
the Ep. by German critics is given in Holtzmann, 
Einleitung, p. 329. The older critics of the 
Tiibingen school, regarding the letter as a forgery 
of the Judaists against the Paulinists, placed 
it late in the 2nd cent. More recent critics place 
it about the middle or in the first half of the 2nd 
cent. Thus Pfleiderer (Urchristenthum, p. 835 ff.) 
holds that it was written against the Carpocratians 
of Alexandria, and therefore not before A.D. 150. 
Jiilicher (Zinleit. p. 147) gives the limits as 180 
and 100, and urges that, since the writer’s tone of 
wonder and anger implies that he is dealing with a 
new form of error, it must not be placed very late 
in this period. With this verdict Harnack (Dze 
Chronologie, p. 466) substantially agrees. 

The superior limit is fixed by the evidence as to 
the reception of the Epistle; the enferior by internal 
evidence. The latter turns on the following points : 
(1) the way in which ‘the faith’ is spoken of as a 
formulated deposit (vv. *°) ; (2) the language as to 
the apostles (v.!’)—the apostolic period is long 
passed ; (3) the use of Apocryphal writings ; (4) 
the existence of Gnosticism, either that of the 
Carpocratians or, as Harnack thinks, such as 
Epiphanius under various names describes as in- 
festing Syria and Palestine, and which (apparently 
at a later time) found expression in the Coptic 
Gnostic literature edited by Schmidt (‘Texte u. 
Untersuch.’ viii. 1, 2). 

These points must be briefly examined. (1) The 
use of iors in Gal 1% 3% 6, Ro 10%, Eph 4°, Ph 
12’, closely approximates to that of our Ep., while 
the thought does not go beyond that of Gal 1°, 
Ro 6%, (2) The language of v.!” implies that the 
recipients of the Ep. had been wont to receive oral 
instruction (eyov) from the general body of the 
apostles (rv droor.), and that this period of inter- 
course was now over. It may well be that some 
of the apostles had been removed by death, but the 
requirements of the language are satisfied if we 
suppose that the apostles were now scattered. (3) 
The argument from the use of Apocryphal books 
is serious only when it is vaguely put, as by 
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McGiffert (Hist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age, 
p. 587), ‘He makes use of two late apocryphal 
works.’ Asa matter of fact, Enoch is assigned b 
almost all scholars to a date B.c. (Schiirer, HJ. 
Il. iii, p. 59ff.). The Asswmption of Moses was 
probably written within the first 30 years of our 
era (Charles, § 11; Schiirer, 2. 78f., with 
Ewald and others, places it within the first decade 
after Herod’s death). (4) The Gnostic character of 
the persons attacked in the Ep. is deduced from 
three passages. 

(a) In v.4> the words roy wovoy dsaxorny x. xipiov nav "l. Xp. &pyob- 
sos are supposed to point to a denial of God as the Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to a docetic view of Christ’s Person. 
The common article, however, together with 74» placed after 
xipioy, proves that Christ alone is meant—a conclusion confirmed 
by rot Oe0d yudv in v.4>, The combination dicrerw xdpis occurs 
several times in the LXX (e.g. Gn 152-8; cf. Is 174). The denial 
is a denial in life (cf. Tit 116) of Christ’s sovereignty (1 Co 620, 
Ro 1618, Ph 318), (b) The tvurvieCousvos of v.8 is thought to point 
to visions as the source of Gnostic speculations. The word, 
however, in itself connotes nothing more than the wilfulness 
and falseness of their principles of conduct (cf. frag. in Oramer 
and Bengel, i Joc.). (c) In v.19 it is urged that Jude retorts 
upon Gnostic teachers their own language of disparage- 
ment; they are the vyixo, But this is to force an 
elaborate meaning into simple words. A phrase in v.16 (Qavudé- 
Covres arpoowrn agerins xyepiv) shows that the ‘distinctions’ 
they made were largely social (cf. Ja 21f, 1 Co 1118.22), The 
oi a&modiopifovres (which Jude interprets by his antithetical 
troizodomovyres ExvTovs) is equivalent to St. Paul’s of ras diyorracins 

. rosovytes in Ro 1617 (see above). The best commentary on 
our passage is 1 Co 31-3, Gal 519f. 


The arguments therefore for assigning the Ep. 
to the 2nd cent. break down on examination. 

Other critics place the Ep. in the latter half of 
the Ist cent. To this class belong most English 
scholars (Plumptre, Lumby, Salmon, Plummer), 
and among recent German writers epi (who 

laces Jude shortly after St. Peter’s death), von 
eoien (who, holding that there is nothing to show 
that the Ep. was not written by a younger brother 
of the Lord, gives 80-90 as an approximate date), 
Kiihl (who places it 65-80). 

We are brought therefore to the problem of 
authorship. The Ep. begins with the words ’Iovéas 
*Incod Xpicrod Soddos, ddedpds 6é "laxwBov. Those 
who place the Ep. in the 2nd cent. either suppose 
that it is pseudepigraphic (so Pfleiderer, who 
suggests that some local traditions influenced the 
writer to take the name of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’), or hold that it was written by someone 
bearing the name Jude,* and that (to quote 
Harnack’s view) possibly the words “Incod Xp. 
doddos, and certainly the words ddedpds dé IaxGov, 
were added at a later time (7.e. 150-180) to enhance 
its value as a weapon against Gnosticism. If it 
is objected that such an interpolator would have 
made Jude to be the apostle, Jiilicher suggests 
that ddedgos IaxwBov is a ‘synonym for the title of 
bishop.’ Those who find in the Ep. itself no 
evidence to show that it could not have been 
written in the apostolic age need not criticise 
these speculations. The simplest interpretation of 
the salutation, which identifies the writer—not 
with the apostle (cf. Wordsworth), nor with Judas 
Barsabbas (cf. J. Lightfoot, Plumptre), but—with 
the brother of the Lord (Mt 13°, Mk 6%), is the best.+ 
It appears that the Lord’s kindred had a posi- 
tion of authority accorded them, especially among 
Palestinian Christians (Eus. HZ iii. 11. 20, 33. 6, 
iv. 22. 4). At a much earlier date St. Paul, 
writing to a Gentile Church, appeals to the case of 

* Grotius, Annotationes (on Jude}), gives it as his opinion that 
2 P was the work of Symeon the successor of James, and that 
our Epistle was written by Jude, the last Jewish Bp. of Jeru- 
Pins a the reign of Hadrian (Eus. H# iv. 5.3; Epiph. Heer. 

+ This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Jude uses the 
Assumption of Moses. We know that his brother James the 
Just had much in common with what was highest in the 
teaching and practice of the Pharisees. To such men the 


Assumption, the work probably of a Pharisaic Quietist (Charles, 
Introd. § 10), would naturally appeal. 


‘the brethren of the Lord’ as having a decisive 
bearing on the question of his own rights (1 Co 9°). 
The name of James was influential in distant 
Churches (Gal 2", Ja 11). There is then every reason 
to believe that the words ddeAgds “IaxéBov would 
win a hearing for the writer, whether St. James 
were living or dead, especially in churches which 
were in constant communication with the church 
at Jerusalem. That Palestinian Jews, especially 
those who, like St. James and St. Jude, had been 
brought into constant communication with Jews of 
the Dispersion, would be likely to have a command 
of Greek has been shown by Mayor, St. James, 
p. xlif., Zahn, Hinleitung in das NT, § 2 (see 
especially p. 31f.). 

The limits of date are now greatly narrowed. 
The superior limit is the death of St. Jude. The 
language of Hegesippus (ap. Eus. HE iii. 20) 
shows that the interview of Domitian with St. 
Jude’s grandsons can hardly be placed late in 
that Emperor’s reign (uéxpe Tpatavod repipeivat airods 
7G Bly), and that St. Jude had been dead_some 
time before it took place (ér: 62 repijcav). Hence 
we cannot place the letter later than 80. As 
to the inferior limit, we must allow time (a) for 
the apostolic college to have been broken up by 
the separation of its members, and probably by the 
death of some; (4) for such Pauline phraseology as 
we find in 1 Co, Ro, Col, Eph to have become 
known to a Hebrew Christian probably of Jerusa- 
lem, partly perhaps through personal intercourse 
(Ac 15, 18?2215*), certainly (as the kind of evidence 
shows) through astudy of those Epistles. We cannot 
then place the Ep. earlier than the composition of 
Coland Eph. The general tone of the Ep. harmon- 
izes best with a date somewhat late in the apostolic 
age. We shall not be far wrong if we suppose that 
it was written within a year or two of the Pastoral 
Epistles (assuming their genuineness), the Apoca- 
lypse (assuming the earlier date), the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, and the Ep. to the Hebrews. 

6. PLACE OF WRITING, DESTINATION, CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF COMPOSITION. — Many critics, who 
regard the Ep. as directed against a developed 
Gnosticism, hold it probable that it was written in 
Egypt (e.g. Jiilicher), or even more definitely in 
Alexandria (Mayerhoff’s conjecture, adopted by, 
é.g., Schenkel, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer), We have 
already considered the ground for this conjecture. 
The ‘ brethren of the Lord’ would naturally have a 
prominent place among ‘the elders’ closely con- 
nected with St. James at Jerusalem. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Ep. was composed either 
there or at least in Palestine. 

As to its destination, the salutation is quite 
general. From this fact some critics have deduced 
the conclusion that the Ep. is a circular letter (so 
Ewald), others that the letter-form is purely arti- 
ficial (so Jiilicher, Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 244). 
But although the destination is not named in the 
salutation, the situation with which the letter 
deals is too concrete to be universally applicable. 

A brief examination of the evidence which the 
letter supplies as to the condition of its intended 
readers will furnish a clue—probable, not certain— 
to their identification. (1) The doctrine of God’s 
grace had been taught among them (v.‘). They 
were prekal'y therefore, men among whom St. 
Paul had worked. (2) They had received oral 
instruction from the apostles generally (v.17). They 
probably, therefore, lived at no great distance from 
Jerusalem. (3) They were in danger of being 
leavened by certain false brethren, against whom 
the Ep. is designed to warn them. What was the 
character of these false brethren? (a) There is 
nothing in the Ep. to lead to the supposition 
that they were teachers, or that their error was 
doctrinal ; (8) they were grossly immoral in life, 
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wy. 8-10. (Badadu) 13; (y) they were essentially 
ageBets,—wholly destitute of godly fear,—and in 
particular they profaned the dydza (v.12) and the 
associated Eucharist by their reckless participation 
(suvevwy. dpdBws; cf. 1 Co 112’) and their selfish 
greed (éaurovs moalvovres ; cf. 1 Co 112%); (6) in 
word and deed they were insubordinate against 
divinely constituted authority,* vv.% 1% (Kopé) 16 
(yoyyvorat); (e) they fomented schisms, v.!; (¢) 
they practically perverted the doctrine of grace, v.4 
(cf) Gall5*, Ro 61-2). 

All these points (except the last) have parallels in 
St. Paul’s picture of the Corinthian Church. The 
same dangers from pagan associations and sur- 
roundings are emphasized also in Ac 15” 8, 1 Th 
4.8, Ro 16%, Ph 317%, Eph 417%, Rey Qi. 20 34, 
and again in the Didaché (iii. 3, 6). The men, 
therefore, against whom St. Jude warns his readers 
_ appear to have brought the vices and the unchas- 
tened selfishness of paganism within the Christian 
body. The Church, accordingly, to which the letter 
is addressed was, it would seem, predominantly a 
Gentile Church. This is confirmed by an inciden- 
tal phrase, which yet has a conspicuous place in the 
Ep.—repl rijs cows hudv cwrnplas (v.3). Jude writes 
as a Hebrew Christian to Gentile Christians. The 
Church which best fulfils these conditions is the 
Church in the Syrian Antioch (cf. Beyschlag, New- 
test. Theol. ii. p. 484), where St. Paul taught early 
and late in his missionary career, a Church in 
constant communication with the Church at Jer- 
usalem (e.g. Ac 15!, Gal 2"), visited, as we learn 
incidentally, by one of the older apostles (Gal 21), 
and exposed to the same dangers from heathenism 
as the Church at Corinth. It is of course quite 
possible that the Ep., with its general salutation, 
was intended to be circulated among a group of 
Churches connected with Antioch (cf. Ac 15”). 

It is not hard to conjecture the circumstances 
under which the letter, such being its scope and 
such its probable destination, was written. We 
may suppose that members of the Church of Anti- 
och came to Jerusalem with news that the leaven 
of heathen lawlessness was spreading there. St. 
Jude, one of the original ‘elders’ of the mother 
Church, and therefore now (especially if St. James 
was dead) in a position of peculiar authority, feels 
the gravity of the occasion, the danger attend- 
ing a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of grace, 
as St. James had realized that involved in the 
perversion of the true doctrine of faith. The 
messengers are returning. St. Jude would gladl 
have sent by them a letter dealing with the bless- 
ings of salvation common to Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians alike. The crisis, however,-of which he 
has heard forces him to narrow his subject to an 
earnest appeal that, in the present accentuation of 
the perils which were inseparable from the position 
of a Gentile Church, they would preserve the purity 
of the faith in matters of life and conduct. 

7. SUMMARY OF THE EPISTLE.—A necessarily 
brief paraphrase will bring out the connexion of 
thought. 

The salutation of Jude (v.1*). The treacherous 
entrance into your Church of certain depravers of 
God’s grace in Christ and practical deniers of Jesus 
as Lord, force me to make my letter a simple call 
to you to contend for the one faith (v.**). I need 
only remind you of the ancient examples of the 
danger of faithlessness and fleshly sin—Israel (the 
primary type of the Christian society), the angels 
who fell, and (like these last in sin and punish- 
ment) the Cities of the Plain (vv.*"). espite 


XIn v.8 xzupiérnre (cf. Didaché iy. 1) is abstract: it is the 
principle of authority in general which they rejected. The word 
dd£as probably points to actual offices of authority in the Church 
(cf. Clem. Al. cea vi. 18, p. 793, eynararoynves Ta) a pec Butspiw 
nari. rooney dbEns* Deku yup ddkns dice gepss). 
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such examples, these men, ever yielding to their 
own wayward fancies, are guilty both of fleshly 
sin and of rebellion. They deny the principle of 
authority ; they malign those set torule. Unlike 
the archangel in his controversy with the devil, 
they do not fear to malign even the dread realities 
of authority which are too high for their compre- 
hension, while in the low region of their own animal 
instincts they corrupt themselves (vv.°!°). Scrip- 
ture (v.") and nature (v.!") prefigure their mani- 
fold sins and their doom. Nay, they are the true 
subject of the ancient patriarch’s prophecy (v.1*), 
Be not as they are. hey are unrestful—discon- 
tented, selfish, boastful, intriguing flatterers. Do 
you be calm, remembering that the apostles, when 
they visited you, used to tell you that such men 
would arise (vv.!%18), Again, these men, having 
only natural aims, cause divisions. Do you build 
up your society on the foundation of the faith, the 
Spirit helping your prayers, the love of the Father 
being your protection, the final mercy of Jesus 
Christ being your hope (vv.!%?!). Such is your 
duty to yourselves. What is it to these men? 
Towards some, still wavering, cherish a hopeful 
compassion ; others you must try to save by 
desperate effort ; towards others you can only feel 
a compassion paralyzed by fear of contamination 
(v.24), To God the Father, who can preserve you 
from these snares, and finally place you in His 
own presence untainted and exultant, to Him 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ be glory for 
ever (v.24), 
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* The second vol. of Zahn’s Hinleitung appeared after this 
article was in print. It contains (pp. 42-110) a very full dis- 
cussion of the questions connected with Jude and 2P. The 
chief conclusions at which Zahn arrives are as follows. 2P 
was written by St. Peter before, about the autumn of A.D. 63, 
he visited Rome, i.e. 60-63. It was addressed to Churches 
mainly Jewish in or near Palestine. Ep. Jude was the work of 
the Lord’s brother, and was addressed to the same Churches 
as2P. The libertines of Jude are false teachers, and exactly 
correspond to the picture drawn by anticipation in 2P, to 
which, indeed, reference is made in Jude417. Zahn takes 
Jude 5 to refer to the deliverance of a people (anarthrous doy) 
by ‘Jesus’ (best supported reading) from the spiritual Egypt of 
sin, and to the subsequent judgment on the unbelieving in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The date, therefore, of the Ep. must 
be after 70, and is probably about 75. It may be added that 
Zahn thinks that Jude used the Hebrew or Aramaic original of 
Enoch. 

The writer of the article would gladly have considered Zahn’s 
position in greater detail. But he does not find any reason te 
modify his own arguments or conclusions. 
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JUDGE, JUDGING.—Among the early Israelites 
the official organization of the administration of 
justice was entirely unknown. ‘There were no 
courts of law, no official judges, no codified laws. 
Disputes were settled by the natural heads of 
families and tribes, in accordance with the customs 
that had grown up in the course of their develop- 
ment. These customs were connected with the 
family and with religion. In the earliest book 
of Hebrew history (JE) the pictures of patriarchal 
times represent the father or head of the family 
as possessing supreme power over his property 
(Gn 27), his slaves (Gn 21), and the members of 
his own family (Gn 22. 3874). Disputes between 
families were settled by an appeal to force, or by 
an amicable covenant between the heads of the 
families (Gn 21; ef. the story of Jacob and Esau 
in Gn 32). But J” Himself 1s also represented as 
acting as supreme judge, and that not only in the 
case of peoples (Babel, Sodom), but also of indi- 
viduals (Gn 20%). So also refractory members of a 
family were solemnly dedicated to God’s wrath 
(Gn 49°"), 

The beginnings of the history of Israel as a 
people were dominated by the strong personality 
of Moses. During the nomad period, family dis- 
putes were still settled by the head of the family ; 
but Moses himself was the supreme judge to whom 
appeals were brought (Ex 181%), and he is repre- 
sented as himself bringing the matters to J” for 
decision (Ex 181°), though we are not told how he 
gained his knowledge of the will of the Deity. 
Moses had no officials to execute his sentences, 
but seems in case of division of opinion to have 
appealed to those who agreed with him to carry 
out his punishments by force (Ex 326), This 
work, however, proved too much for one man, 
and on the advice of his father-in-law he selected 
a number of the heads of families—already accus- 
tomed to judging in matters pertaining to their 
own families—to judge the intertribal disputes, 
reserving for himself the right of settling the more 
difficult questions that arose (Ex 187%; ef. the 
parallel account in Nu 1116 24), 

It was in accordance with this appointment that 
the later ‘Book of the Covenant’ was represented 
as given by Moses to these elders as a body of 
customs for their guidance (Ex 21124). The 
active participation of the Deity in judging is 
still prominent all through this period. To seek a 
judgment was to ‘seek Jahweh’ (Ex 337), It 
was J” Himself who punished Miriam (Nu 12), 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16), and the Israelites 
themselves (Nu 21). Achan was detected by J” 
(whose will on this occasion was ascertained by the 
drawing of lots), and the punishment was carried 
out by the people (Jos 7). 

The settlement in Canaan, and consequent 
change from nomad to settled life, led to the 
emphasizing of Jocal rather than family and tribal 
authority. The ancient customs were continued, 
but the ‘elders of the city’ (17 371) took the 
place of the elders of the tribe (Jg 8! 117, and see 
below for Deut.; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. 322, and 
see ELDER IN OT), though the claims of the 


latter were not overlooked even in the 7th cent. 
(cf. Dt 168). During this period the term ‘ judges ° 
was applied to the local heroes, who delivered and 
ruled the tribes of Israel. (For the use and 
meaning of va¥ in the Book of Judges, see the 
following two articles). 

The institution of a monarchy also modified the 
previous customs, inasmuch as the king and his 
officials were in a better position than most to 
enforce their decisions by means of the power they 
possessed. The administration of justice in the 
country naturally remained in the hands of the 
city elders and men who had gained a reputation 
for wisdom; and the settlement of disputes was 
by arbitration rather than by royal justice; but 
where a royal officer was stationed, there he would 
often be appealed to. The king was the most 
powerful (at any rate in the best days of the 
monarchy), and therefore the supreme judge. 
The person of the king was usually accessible to 
the poorest of his subjects. The men of Israel 
brought their troubles regularly to David (2S 15"), 
The power of the king enabled him when present 
to override or overawe the local courts (1 K 21, 
1S 8%, 28 15? ete.). It was during this period (in 
the 9th or 8th cent.) that a short book of ‘judg- 
ments’ onsyn (Ex 21-23°; ef. Exopus in vol. i. 
p. 810) was edited to guide the decisions of men 
who were called upon to decide certain cases. 
How far it obtained any authority we cannot tell, 
but it is very short aud incomplete. Judges are 
mentioned only once in this code, viz. in 217, but 
the word od5= used here is a rare word; the 
sentence in which it occurs is difficult to construe 
as it stands, and Budde has suggested a different 
reading, which contains no mention of judges 
(ZATW xi. 106 ff.). In Ex 21° 228-9 RVm reads 
‘judges’ as a translation of o7>x7, but the word 
seems to be used here as usual with the meaning 
‘God’ given in the RV text.* 

Towards the end of the 7th cent. (in 621) another 
code of laws—the Deuteronomic—was proclaimed, 
but the unfortunate death of Josiah seems to 
have rendered it ineffective from 608 until after the 
Exile. (See DEUTERONOMY). In judicial matters 
it confirmed for the most part the already existing 
customs. Judges and officers (om) ops) are to 
be appointed in all the cities, according to the 
tribes (Dt 16%8).t The ordinary judges are as 
before the ‘elders of the city’ (Dt 1912 2138 99158. 
etc.). In difficult matters, where men had formerly 
had recourse to the more immediate judgment of 
the Deity, the priests the Levites are to be 
associated with the usual judges (Dt 178* 197 
etc.), and the law as a whole is represented as 
having been delivered by Moses to the priests the 
sons of Levi, and unto all the elders of Israel 
(Dt 31°). The curse of J” still remains the heaviest 
of punishments (Dt 28%), The greatest fault in 
the administration of justice during this period 
was due to bribery, a sin which specially excited 
the indignation of the preacher of moral. right- 
eousness (Am 5”; cf. Mic 73, Zeph °38). In 
Am 2° and Mic 51 the word ‘judge’ pa¥ seems to 
be used of the king (see Driver on the former 

assage in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’), 
ut in Micah the LXX have a different reading, 
and in Amos Nowack refers the word to the 


* Dillmann thinks that judges who gave judgment in a 
sanctuary were called poe in the older Hebrew; cf. his note 
on this eee in the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum AT, but Marti refers the word to the household gods 
(Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 29, 48). 

t Of the ony little is known. They first appear as Israel- 
itish superintendents of forced labour in Egypt (Ex 5, JE), then 
as ‘officers’ associated with the elders in the wilderness (Nu 
1116, JE). After this they are not mentioned until Deuter- 
onomy. They seem to have been police officials. 


omy. See note in 
Driver’s commentary on Dt 115, 
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se of the Moabites (Die kleinen Propheten, 
p. : 

The destruction of the monarchies and the exile 
of both the kingdoms limited the judicial power 
of the people. In their captivity they were 
entirely subject to their conquerors. The study 
of their own. law increased, indeed may be said 
now to have seriously begun, but what little they 
could carry into practice was only by an act of 
grace on the part of their masters. The return 
from exile led to the constitution not of a 
political power, but of a religious community. 
The Deuteronomic code was received by it as bind- 
ing (Neh 8-10), and its provisions were observed as 
far as was consistent with the laws of the Persians, 
and afterwards of the Greeks and Romans. Under 
the Persians the Jews were allowed to follow their 
own laws in purely internal matters (the elders of 
the city are mentioned in Ezr 775 104), but quarrels 
with neighbouring powers were submitted to the 
Persian court (Ezr4 and 5). In Judea the Priestly 
code was soon added to the Deuteronomic, but as 
this is chiefly religious it scarcely affected the 
ordinary administration of justice. It was prob- 
ably during the time of the Greek domination 
that further organization led to the establishment 
in Jerusalem of the Sanhedrin as the supreme 
court of the Jewish community (see SANHEDRIN). 
In the small towns and villages justice was ad- 
ministered by a council of seven (Jos. Ant. Iv. 
vili. 14; cf. Schiirer, Zeitalter Christi, ii. 132 ff., 
3rd ed. ii. 176 ff. [HJP 1. i. 163 ff.]), and in larger 
places by one of twenty-three members (Mishna, 
Sanh.i. 4). Itisto one of these councils that Christ 
refers in Mt 5”, and to their members in v.”. For 
further details as to the courts in the time of 
Christ, see the articles RoMAN LAW and SAN- 
HEDRIN. 

LITERATURE.—The works on Heb. Archeology by Nowack and 
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JUDGES, PERIOD OF THE.— 

i. Extent of the Period. 
ii. Authorities. 

iii. Chronology. 

iy. Political Geography. 
y. The History. 

vi. Trustworthiness of the History. 

vii. Religion. 

viii. Parallel with the Maccabean Period. 

i. The period extends from the death of Joshua 
to the anointing of Saul as king over Israel. 

ii. Our main authorities are the Book of Judges 
(specially ch. 5, ‘the Song of Deborah’) and 18S 
1-10. In addition to these the blessing of Jacob 
(Gn 49) was formerly reckoned to belong to this 
period ; but the more modern view is that, while 
vy.5-7- 14. 16. point to the period of the Judges, 
other verses transplant us to a later time (Kuenen, 
Hex. p. 240, Eng. tr.; Dillmann, Gen. vol. ii. p. 447, 
Eng. tr.). The Book of Ruth has reference to this 
period, but its composition is referred to post- 
exilic times by recent critics. 

iii. CHRONOLOGY.—The whole period is devoid 
of certain dates ; the most that can be said is that 
its close may be assigned with a eel to with- 
in fifty years of B.c. 1000. he length of the 
period is also very doubtful. If we follow what 
seems to be the Chronology of the Book of Judges it- 
self, we have to conclude that the Judges (exclusive 
of Eli and Samuel) occupied a period of more than 
410 years. No critic, however, has ever accepted 
this high total, and there are three good reasons 
why it should be rejected. (1) It contradicts 1 K 
61 (480 years from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple). (2) It has always appeared probable 
that some of the Judges were contemporaries and 
not successors or predecessors of the rest. (3) It is 


improbable that Israel could have existed in the 
disorganized condition which was hers under the 
Judges for so long a period as 400 years without 
being absorbed and lost in the surrounding Canaan- 
ites. Moreover, several of the details of which the 
number 410 is made up do not inspire confidence; 
the number 40 (representing a generation) or its 
multiples occurs frequently, and the writer of the 
book seems to be giving merely a rough reckoning 
by generations. In the present article it is assumed 
that the period of the Judges was relatively short, 
perhaps about 200 years. See CHRONOLOGY OF 
OLD TEST. vol. i. p. 399. 

iv. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.—A careful study of 
Jg, particularly of chs. 1 and 4, shows that the 
Israelites on entering Palestine did not conquer it, 
but only overran the inland part of it. A broad 
strip of land along the coast remained in the hands 
of the Philistines (cf. Moore on Jg 118!) and of the 
Zidonians (Jg 1%). The fortresses which girdled 
the plain of ‘hadraslen (Jg 1°"), and consequently 
the plain itself, remained unconquered. Moreover, 
scattered over the land there were cities, e.g. 
Jerusalem (Jg 17), Gezer (179), and prebasl 
Shechem (Jg 9!4; Kittel, ii. 74), in which apparently 
the Israelites had a footing, but not the supremacy. 
No doubt some cities came at an early date into 
the hands of Israel or of their allies (Hebron, Jg 
1°; Bethlehem, Jg 12°19; Bethel, Jg 1), but it 
may be said generally that the Canaanites still 
kept their fortified cities while the Israelites 
occupied the villages. It was indeed only to be 
expected that Israel on ceasing to be a nomadic 
people, would pass through a stage of free village 
life before they could accustom themselves to the 
restricted life of cities. These villages were fixed 
encampments, collections of tents, rather than 
houses ordered in streets. ‘To your tents, O 
Israel,’ was the earlier form of the signal for 
dispersion, as ‘every man to his own city’ (1 kK 
2236) was the later. The heaviest blow which 
could fall on Israel at this period is described in 
the Song of Deborah in the words, ‘ The villages 
(or ‘villagers’) ceased in Israel’ (Jg 57 AV and 
RVm). The only refuge of the people was in dens 
and caves and natural strongholds (Jg 67, 1S 135). 
They had destroyed such fortresses as they had 
won. 

Had the Canaanites possessed any real cohesion 
among themselves, the Israelites must have been 
chased out of the country as the Midianites were 
chased out by Gideon; but the Canaanites were 
hopelessly divided. They were, in fact, a mixed 
population, whether we reckon them as exactly 
seven nations or not. 

v. History.—Owing to the doubtfulness of the 
chronology, a formal division of the epoch of the 
Judges into periods is impossible. Three great 
crises, however, stand out in the history—(1) the 
union of the tribes against Sisera and the Canaan- 
ites (Jg 4. 5); (2) the assertion of Israel’s indi- 
viduality (or nationality) against the Midianites ; 
(3) the appearance of the Philistines. 

(1) All writers recognize the importance of the 
Israelite rising under Deborah and Barak. Israel 
had been checked in its conquests by the fortresses 
which girdled the plain of Esdraelon and by the 
chariots of iron which controlled it. Once checked 
they sank into helplessness, and the Canaanites of 
the plain turned upon their former assailants. 
Their success was great. The Israelites of the 
north and of the centre would have become the 
helots of the Canaanites, if Deborah had not 

rophesied and if Barak had not fought. Nor 
Nid the battle of the Kishon give Israel freedom 
only; it also gave life to the idea of national 
unity. Six tribes, viz. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
Manasseh (Machir), Zebulun, Issachar, and Naph- 
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tali, united to fight the battle of the God of Israel ; 
and four others, Reuben, Gad (Gilead), Dan, and 
Asher, are reminded in the Song of Deborah of 
their failure to realize the duties of their kinship 
with the rest. The sole literature of this period * 
(so far as we know) is this seng of a people struggling 
to assert its freedom and its nationality. 

(2) Gideon represents a crisis hardly less acute 
than that at which Deborah appeared. Israel was 
passing from nomadic to settled life; but if the 
fruits of agriculture were snatched from them by 
' the Midianites, the temptation to return to a 
wandering (and perhaps marauding) life, would 
be very great. At another time, under circum- 
stances of stress, Jephthah and David did actually 
return to the condition of ‘children of the East.’ 
From any such retrograde step Israel, as a whole, 
was saved by Gideon, the farmer called from the 
threshing-flail to save his people. 

The deliverance wrought by Gideon brought up 
the question of pppoe a permanent head, to 
judge Israel and fight their battles (cf. 1S 87). 

he Midianites invaded the land every year (Jg 
61-3), so that the crisis demanded some permanent 
organization to meet the standing danger. Gideon, 
on the invitation of the people, established a rule 
which was a theocracy according to his own pro- 
fession, but it was administered by himself as 
earthly vicegerent. He established at his home 
at Ophrah, in addition to the rest of his state, 
a Bolden ephod (see EPHOD) of the God whose 
government he (and his sons after him) professed 
to administer (Jg 8??-27- 30 92), 

(3) The appearance of the Philistines was a 
matter of grave importance. If, as seems prob- 
able (but see art. JUDGES [BOOK OF], p. 818°), this 
event was contemporaneous with the beginning of 
Ammonite assaults on Israel, this importance is 
greatly enhanced. Attacked on the east by Ammon, 
reduced in part to subjection on the west by the 
Philistines, the Israelites fell into a disorganized 
and helpless state, from which nothing, perhaps, 
but the establishment of the kingdom could rescue 
them. 

But the period of the Judges was remarkable, 
not only for the three crises just mentioned, but 
also for a slow and silent revolution which went 
on during the whole of its course. 

It was at this time that Israel assimilated to 
itself a large Canaanite population. Wellhausen 
(Isr. u. Jid. Ges.” 46 ff.) points out that this fusion 
would begin in the country, since the Canaanite 

easant would find more in common with the 

sraelite settler than with his own fellow-country- 
men in the cities. This incorporation of the original 
population into Israel explains the striking growth 
of the population which took place under the 
Judges, which, indeed, made Jacob so much 
stronger than the kindred tribes, Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, and rendered the empire of David and 
Solomon a, possibility. 

vi. TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
JupGES.—This history is so natural a preface to 
the period of the Kings, that no charge of im- 
probability can be fairly laid against it as a whole. 
Many details, however, have been referred with 
more or less probability to myth or misunder- 
standing, and not to history. 

Cushan-rishathaim (Jg 38) of Mesopotamia 
(Aram -naharaim) is a shadowy and uncertain 
figure. The Shamgar of Jg 3% is supposed to 
be irreconcilable with the Shamgar of Jg 5°; ‘he 
was no deliverer of Israel,’ writes Kittel (ii. 66 
note), ‘as the context [of Jg 5°] shows.’ The 
minor judges Tola and Jair (Ji g 101-8), and Ibzan, 

*If the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) in its present form also 


belongs to the period of the Judges, we have a second document 
in which is realized the unity of the tribes, 


Elon, and Abdon (Jg 12*}%) are generally said to 
be merely personifications of leading families. Our 
present account of Jephthah is open to the objec- 
tion that Jephthah’s ‘message to Ammon’ (Jg 
1112-27) seems to be really a document having 
reference rather to Moab; cf. the mention of 
Chemosh (v.%) and of Balak (v.%). On the other 
hand, Jephthah’s vow and its fulfilment are de- 
fended as natural in Jephthah’s age (and there- 
fore as probably historical) by Kittel (ii. 81). 
The story of Samson, pier’ has not been proved 
a sun-myth, but many will agree with Kittel’s 
dictum (ib.): ‘Samson wavers between myth, 
saga, and history, belonging altogether to no one 
of them, but in part toeach.’ See, further, JUDGES 
(Book OF), p. 819. 

vii. RELIGION.—In speaking of the religion of 
this period it is necessary to regard only the state- 
ments of the ancient part of the book, avoiding 
the so-called ‘margin.’ Inquiry was made of God 
(Jg 11), probably by means of the ephod (see 
EPHOD); war was made in the name of J” (Jg 
3°8 46), who was regarded as the national God 
whose dwelling was on the Arabian peninsula 
(Jg 54°; cf. Moore); the angel of J” presented 
himself in human form in order to make his 
revelations (Jg 64 13%° 1°); prophecy was rare 
(Jg 44, 1S 31); the ark was regarded as equivalent 
to the presence of J” Himself (1 S 4°). 

Canaanite influence on religion 
during this period, for the process of fusion of 
Canaanite and Israelite was going on. _ Israel, 
new to the land, was introduced to the old sanc- 
tuaries by the old inhabitants, and thus learned 
to worship the local Baal, the native god of corn 
and wine, with the corrupt and corrupting forms 
of that lascivious shedder of blood, the Canaanite. 
Of Israel’s morals during this period little good 
can be said. A time of anarchy always impairs 
the vitality of virtue; and in Israel when ‘every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes’ 
(Jg 17°), very strange things were done (Jephthah, 
Samson, Danites, Gibeah). There was no lack of 
courage in this period, and hospitality was evi- 
dently regarded by the mass of the people as 
inviolable. The sacredness of an oath is strangely 
illustrated by Jg 11® and 217, 

Taken as a whole the period may be character- 
ized, in the words of Amos (8), as days in which 
there was ‘a famine in the land; not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord.’ The redactor of Jg is indeed 
continually drawing lessons from the experiences 
of his people under the Judges, but it seems that 
at the time itself the events were left for the most 
ee to deliver their own message uninterpreted 

y any prophet. We may compare the period 
with the years of ‘silence’ which preceded the 
coming of our Lord. 

vill, PARALLEL WITH THE MACCABHAN PERIOD. 
—There are several points of resemblance between 
the Maccabzean period and that of the Judges. 
(1) The form of government (if it could be called 
a ‘form’) was the same at both periods. The 
Maccabees were Judges* (oysiv shdphétim) like 
Gideon, Jephthah, and the rest, ¢.e. not admini- 
strators, but champions both against the enemy 
and against the unfaithful of their own people 
(cf. 1 Mac 2%. 66 929-81. 73), Tf some of the Maccabees 
were also priests (Jonathan, 1 Mac 10”; Simon, 
1 Mac 14%), so were the ancient judges, Eli and 
Samuel. (2) Both periods were periods of almost 
continual struggle (if the chronology of the Judges 
has been rightly understood above), and the ve 
life of Israel as a distinct people was threatened. 
(3) There was the same want of unity among the 


_ * The Carthaginian sufetes resembled the shdphétim chiefly 
in name. 
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people at both periods (cf. 1 Mac 1°? 62 75), (4) 
. There was the same absence of ‘open vision’ 
(1S 3!; ef. 1 Mac 4 14%), (5) Even the language 
used of the Maccabeean period recalls the time of 
the Judges (cf. 1 Mac 9% fptaro Kplvew ; 2 mas 6 
Exovoragouevos ; 144 jotxyacev yj wacas Tas huepas 
Diuwvos). 

See, further, on the whole subject, the following 
article. 


LiITERATURE.—The proper sections of the general histories of 
Ewald, Renan (flippant even for Renan), Wellhausen (brief), 
Stade (full), Kittel (very good). See also under IsRAEL. 

The Commentary of G. F. Moore, 1895; and J. S. Black, 
Judges, 1892 (in the ‘smaller Cambridge Bible’); also the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of the following article. 
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The Name of the Book. 

The condition of its Tezt. 

. Its Contents and Arrangement. 

Its inner Harmony or Unity. 

Relation to the Pentateuch ‘ sources.’ 

Character and Age of the component elements. 

- Its Author. 

. Its Spirit and its place in the history of revelation. 
Literature. ; 


1. THE NAME OF THE Boox.—The seventh 
component of the Hebrew Old Testament is named 
Look of Judges (nya 15D) in the oldest sources 
with which we are acquainted (cf. the Talmudic 
Tract Baba bathra 14°, edited separately by Marx- 
Dalman in ‘Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de 
librorum veteris testamenti ordine atque origine,’ 
1884, p. 14). The same expression Dav 15D is 
found in the Dikdiké ha-té‘amim of Aharon ben- 
Asher (10th cent.), ed. Baer and Strack, p. 58. 
The self-evident term ‘Book’ is also frequently 
dropped, and thus the simple o'»s'v employed (so 
the usual reading in above-cited passage from the 
Talmud). If one compares, for instance, onaivin 
(Ru 11) and oi xprrat (Sir 462), it is remarkable that 
the article is dropped before n»siv when the latter 
is used as the title of the Book. But in the course 
of transition of a nomen appellativum to the force 
of a nomen proprium, the article was frequently 
omitted (for analogies see Kénig’s Syntax, § 295, 
h-k). The Heb. title of the Book was either 
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simply transcribed (cf. e.g. las in Ephraem 
Syrus [ace. to Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 383°] and 
Dwderiu in Origen [acc. to Euseb. HE vi. 25]), or 
it might be translated (cf. ¢.g. dayydné in the 
Peshitta, or xpiral, e.g. in Melito of Sardis [ace. 
to Euseb. HE iv. 26]), or (liber) tudicum, e.g. in 
Hieronymus, Prologus galeatus (=prefatio reg- 
norum). 

2. THE CONDITION OF THE TEXT.—The histor 
of the Text of a literary product needs above all 
to be considered, in order that a basis may thus be 
laid for all further investigation. In the case of 
the Book of Judges this rule is all the more to be 
observed because of the very complicated history 
of its text. 

(a) The Heb. text, as one finds it, notably in the 
editio Baeriana libri Josue et vudicum (1891), in 
the excellent Biblia hebraica of Ch. D. Ginsburg 
(1894), and in the well-known collections of various 
readings by Kennicott and de Rossi, is, of course, 
in substantial agreement with the Targum, the 
Peshitta, and the Vulgate.* 

* Felix Perles (Analekten zur Textkritik des AT, 1895) suggests 
the following emendations on the text of Judges: 33 (p. 85) 
33\7000 ‘privy,’ ef. ‘posticum’ of Vulg. ; 328 (p. 33) 3ST; 
58 (p. 91) M. Lambert’s conjectural Oo y¥ von> ‘to five doors’ 
(but see Konig’s Syntax, § 330m); 1197 (p. 51) °AT27), but it is 
more natural to suppose that in ’n72) (cf. Hos 121, Jer 251) the 
was not distinctly written, and that * has thus arisen ; 126 (p. 
33) from ‘3° which was meant for 73; may have arisen ]*2"; 131? 
(p. 35) ny (cf. Kénig’s Syntaw, § 385 k); 2033b (p. 34) DD 
is supposed to have been written for 27YO)D. 


(6) But the Greek version of the Book of Judges 
is an extraordinarily manifold one. Thisis already 
shown by the number and the nature of the 
variants which the Alexandrian (A) and the 
Vatican (B) MSS of the LXX present in this book. 
For instance, in 1?” A reads rév yavavaioy (3357) 
and roXeujoecar (sic) év atte (13), but B has rods 
xavavatous and mpds atrov’s. Further, in 1° A reads 
kal moeujow (to represent the plur. ands) & 7a 
xavavaly (37320), but B has cal raparaédueda mpds 
Tous xavavatous. In 14> the respective readings con- 
front one another, émdraée (A; cf. the plur. 32") of 
MT) and éxoay (B). In 12° jnb of the MT is re- 
produced in A by zev@epés, but in B by ~yauSpds, 
which last is the reading also of Jos. Ant. V. li. 3. 
But the differences in the Greek translation of the 
Book of Judges are above all brought to view by 
de Lagarde, who, in his Septwaginta-Studien (Bd. 
i. 1892, p. 1 ff.) places side by side all the most 
important variants occurring in the first five 
chapters of Jg. His judgment is completely sub- 
stantiated by the thorough investigations of G. 
Moore in his Commentary on the Book of Judges, 
1895, pp. xliv-xlvi. Budde (Kurzer Handcomm. 
z. Richterbuch, 1897, p. xvi) has simply reproduced 
Moore’s results. For instance, in 1’ the MT as 
well as AB have ‘seventy,’ but L(ucian) é8dou7- 
kovra Ovo (so Jos. Ant. V. ii. 2, duoiy Kal é8dourKovra).* 
But, e.g., in 8 both AB and L offer the same 
reading, 15,000, as the MT, and only Josephus 
(Ant. V. vi. 5) has pdpioe cal éxraxicxidtoc. Hence, 
in spite of the scepticism of A. Mez (die Bibel des 
Josephus, 1895, p. 57) it is quite possible that 
was read as n° (©=15 is found for the first time in 
Origen ; cf. Konig, Zinleit. p. 90, notel). Regard- 
ing the two main branches of the Greek version of 
Jg, Moore has said very judiciously, ‘It would 
probably be going too far to affirm that they are 
independent; the author of the younger of them 
may have known and used the older’ (Judges, 
p. xliv). 

(c) Further, A. Mez (die Bibel des Josephus, 
1895, pp. 11-18, 56-61, 80f.) has shown, in regard to 
Jg, that ‘the text of Josephus belongs to the most 
valuable relics of the history of the text of the OT.’ 
For in the case of Jg, Josephus follows the Lucianic 
text (L) not in the same high degree of dependence 
as in the Books of Samuel (with four exceptions). 
In Jg the bond connecting the text of Josephus 
and that of Lucian is weaker and in many passages 
even broken. For instance, in 1 the MT has 
avo jon rp, L has ’Iw8a8 rod Kewalov, but Jos. (Ant. 
V. li. 3) ’Ié0pov rod Madiavirou dréyovoa, Mwucéws yap 
fv yau.Bpos (see above for the reading of B). Again, 
e.g., the expression 795: in 18 is reproduced not 
only in AL, but also in B by éxAnpovduncer (Itala, 
hereditavit), but Jos. V. ii. 4 offers rightly efAov. 
Finally, ¢.g., the king nynyy jwsa (Jg 38) is called in 
L Xoveaypecauwé, in AB (by an easily intelligible 
omission of the 7, cf. Kénig, Lehrgebdude, ii. 466) 
XoveapoaOdiu, and in Jos. V. ili. 2 Xovcaprdéou, ete. 
What right Mez has to say in reference to this, 
‘L ist corrigirt,’ we cannot see. Still this in- 
vestigation has confirmed the present writer’s view 
(Hinlett. p. 114 ff.) that the traditional Massoretic 
text is the relatively best source from which to 
ascertain the words of the Old Testament. This 
judgment is also entirely substantiated by the in- 
vestigation into the text of Samuel which Lohr 
has carried out in the ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Hdbch.’ on 
Samuel, 1898, pp. 1xix ff. 

3. THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
Boox.—(a) The book begins with (a) the enumera- 

* Of. the same variation of 70 and 72 in the number of the 
nations (1 Ch 15-23; 14+30+26=70; but in the Clement. Recogn. 
ii. 42 we find 72); also in the number of the disciples, Lk 101, 
where Codd. BD, etc., have §Gdeu7xzovre dd0. Moreover, the 


number of the Greek translators of the OT came to be reduced 
from 72 to 70. 
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tion of the districts in Palestine which at the 
death of Joshua had not yet been conquered, and 
with the description of the operations undertaken 
by several of the tribes of Israel, in part unsuccess- 
fully, for the complete subjection of their territory 
(1-*5),_(8) This partial failure is traced to the 
Divine requital of Israel’s religious disobedience, 
and on the same account it was announced that 
the Canaanites and other enemies of Israel would 
continue for a time to maintain their indepen- 
dence, with a view to the chastisement and the 
probation of Israel. The messenger of J”, men- 
tioned in 2!, was wrongl identified with Phinehas 
(Jos 24) in Jalkut Shim‘éni, vol. ii. ch. 40: 
aa ome xdm ‘na qxbo.—(y) Once more it is told how 
the Israelites, soon after the death of Joshua, were 
guilty of religious disloyalty. The author’s object 
was to explain why the Israelites suffered repeated 
defeats in conflicts also with the swrrounding 
nations (2°34, see below 4 6). 

(6) The history of the individual judges is re- 
lated. They belonged for the most part to the 
tribe which suffered most from the particular 
oppression at the time (3°-16%!).—(a) Othniel of 
the tribe of Judah, who first came upon the scene 
immediately after the death of Joshua (37-").*— 
(8) Ehud, the Benjamite (3°), broke the yoke of 
the neighbouring Moabites by the assassination of 
their king, Eglon. According to Nazir 23° Ruth 
was a granddaughter of Eglon: jiday Sw 332 na mn 
as bn. Seder Olam rabba, ch. 12 (ed. Meyer, 

. 34), combines Jg 24% with Ru 23%, cf. 1 Ch 2", 

u 4%, —_(y) Shamgar (3°!) smote the Philistines. 
—(6) In conjunction with Deborah, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, the hero Barak, of the northern tribe of 
Naphtali, defeated the Canaanites, who had again 
assembled a strong force in the north of Canaan 
(41-5%1), Sisera, the commander of the army of the 
enemy, was slain by the woman Jael. Many of 
the Talmudists took offence at the words ‘ between 
(AV at) her feet (m2 12) he bowed’ (Jedamoth 
103, Nazir 23), but other Talmudists, appealing 
to Gn 31°”, rightly found in the expression ‘be- 
tween her feet’ nothing to the discredit of Jael.— 
(ce) Gideon, of the town of ‘Ophrah in Ephraim’ (?), 
expelled the Midianites and reigned for long in 
peace (61-8; cf. Tededy, bs épunveverar meiparnpioy. 
"Quoce yap, x.7.d., 8°,—Philo i. 424, ed. Mangey). 
But his son Adbsmelech, who seized the reins of 
power in Shechem, was speedily overcome (9!-57),— 
(¢) Tola, a man of Issachar, defended Israel (101*-). 
—(n) After him Jair, a Gileadite, judged Israel 
(10%5).—(6) Jephthah, the Gileadite, smote the 
children of Ammon (11?-127).—(.) Ibzan, of Beth- 
lehem, judged Israel (12°-1°) ; ef. Baba bathra 91°: 
iya m7 ysax ‘Ibzan is Boaz’ (Ru 21).—(x) Elon, a 
Zebulunite (12¥*), and (A) ‘Abdon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim, judged Israel (125), At last (u) Samson 
‘began to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines’ (13°), and judged Israel twenty years 
(13-16*),+ It is only up to this point that Jg 
gives a continwous series of narratives. This was 
already noted in the Dikdiké of Aharon ben-Asher, 
for in §70it is said, ‘The Book of Judges (extends) 
from Othniel, the son of Kenaz, to the death of 
Samson, the son of Manoah, the Danite’ (5x anyn 
377 MID 7A ww new TY 3p 73). 

(c) The last five chapters of Jg do not continue 
the preceding history, but add two episodes to it. 


* Sanhedrin 1054 *DINT 732 NT DNywr jw. ‘Cushan- 
rishathaim is Laban the Aramzan,’ t.e. he was of the descendants 
of Laban. 

t In ‘ Philonis sine preparatione in Sampson oratio’ (Philonis 
Opera, ed. Lips. 1830, vol. vii. pp. 351-376) it is said, ‘Sampson 
vires sumpsit ad monstranda opera magna’ (§ 12), but also 
‘quum, a gurgite luxurie raptus, illuviem passus fuerit inque 
abyssum immersus cupidinis, non amplius compos erat sursum 
aspiciendi, sed totus voluptati deditus, ut verum diceret, 
tanquam a iudice, a muliere coactus fuit’ (§ 1). 
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(a) The first episode is as follows: a part of the 
tribe of Dan wandered from south-western Canaan 
to the sources of the Jordan. There they con- 
quered the town of Laish, and called it, after the 
name of their tribe, Dan. In this town they estab- 
lished as priest a Levite from Mt. Ephraim, whom 
they had persuaded to accompany them (17'-18"). 
(8) The second episode tells how the inhabitants 
of Gibeah which belonged to Benjamin (20+) abused 
to death the concubine of a Levite (197°), and how 
all the other tribes of Israel punished the tribe of 
Benjamin for refusing to deliver up the miscreants 
of Gibeah (191-21). 

The Book of Judges does not state precisely at 
what parts of the period of the judges these two 
episodes happened. The first episode is certainly 
assigned to a time when there had not fallen to 
the tribe of the Danites anything as a possession 
(181), i.e. they had been unable to make them- 
selves real masters of the territory assigned to 
them on the S.W. coast of Canaan (Jos 19%48, 
Ezk 481»)—even Budde (on Jg 18!) regards this as 
not mere theory. But it is uncertain how long 
after Joshua’s death the oppressions (1°4 101 14+) 
continued which prevented the tribe of the Danites 
from completely conquering their territory. In 
any case, neither in 1** nor elsewhere is it implied 
that ‘the southern Dan never dwelt by the sea, not 
to speak of itself having possessed ships’ (Budde 
on Jg 517), and this southern Dan was nearer to the 
ships than the northern. Nevertheless the date of 
the history narrated in chs. 17f. can be limited. 
For according to 18*° it was a grandson of Moses 
that was priest in the city of Dan, 7vp being 
indicated as the original reading through the Nin 
suspensum of 732 (ef. the Talmudic statements 
and the discussion with L. Blau in KO6nig’s 
Hinleitung, pp. 34, 84). It is thus intelligible 
how the oldest author who outside the Bk. of Jg 
has described the period of the judges,* namely 
Josephus, has inserted the two episodes immedi- 
ately after the narratives of the first chapter of 
Jg. He further transposes the order of the two 
narratives, introducing (Ant. V. ii. 8-12) the con- 
tents of chs. 19-21 as an illustration of a ordois 
dev}, and with the words doa dé ro’ros mabety Kat 
thy Aavirw cvvéBn pudjv, he appends (Ané. V. iil. 1) 
the history contained in chs. 17f. Seder olam 
rabba (ch. 12) says, ’n amp bw 1$o5 aya DNywrjwra *D'3 
ayaa wide ann yom, i.e. ‘in the days of Cushan- 
rishathaim was the graven image of Micah, ete. 
(cf. 18%), and in his days was a concubine in 
Gibeah.’ Moore (on chs. 17f.) also says rightly 
that the migration may be assigned to a time not 
very long after the Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
Are we, then, to suppose that the two episodes 
stood originally after the first chapter? This 
is not likely. For in that case we should not 
expect to read, ‘in those days there was no king 
in Israel, but every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes’ (17§ 18! 19! 21%). At all events 
it is not without a special aim that the two narra- 
tives are placed at the end of Jg. They are 
intended to show the negative results which during 
the period of the judges showed themselves in the 
sphere of religion and morals. 

Refermng again to the arrangement of the Bk. 
of Jg, it is interesting to note the ancient division 
of the Massoretic sections (Baer, Josua et Jud. 
p- 125). These are fourteen, and they begin with 
the following verses of the book: 1! 27 (may) 331 


* «The days of the judges’ are mentioned in Ru 11, but passed 
over in silence between 1 Ch 944 and 101, and _ben-Sirach’s only 
allusion to them is in the two verses Sir 46Uf.. Of. the words 
of Justin (Hist, xxxvi. ii. 7): ‘Post Mosen etiam filius eius 
Aruas, sacerdos sacris Agyptiis, mox rex creatur, semperque 
exinde hic mos apud Judzos fuit, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotes 
Bapereny quorum institia religione permixta incredibile quantum 
coaluere, 
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(vaney) 6! 72 84 (132) pyta 83%) 97 (¢27 9-99) 104 (+39 Dp) 1182 
(12) HAE’ Tay) 142 (+2) pviow 3) 164 (139 A) 187 (+29 395) 
19 (vxna tony), and 2027 (’n sbxvm). It will be 
observed that several of these beginnings (e.g. 14! 
instead of 13+) are not without much interest. 

4, THE INNER HARMONY, OR THE UNITY OF 
THE BooK.—(a) In 18 it is recorded that the mem- 
bers of the tribe of Judah took Jerusalem; but 
according to 1*! this city lay in the sphere of the 
Benjamites, and by no means can we agree that 
‘doubtless the author wrote Judah’ (Moore, ad loc.). 
For, since at a later period the Judahite David 
conquered the city of the Jebusites (2 S 5°), and 
since, after the so-called disruption of the kingdom, 
Jerusalem was the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah, it was natural to reckon Jerusalem to the 
territory of the Judahites. Hence there must 
have been a reliable tradition that Jerus. originally 
belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites, else it 
would not have been in Jg 1” assigned to Benjamin 
(this also against Budde, ad loc.). Further, it is 
quite an unwarranted assertion that in 1% on 
account of its difference of form ‘the continuation 
of the Dan history is to be found, whose beginning 
was stillread by Josephus’ (Mez, J.c. p. 11). That 
is to say, Josephus makes the remark, Xavavatn 

. THs "lovéda pvd%s, Thy ’AckddAwra Kal ’Axkdpwva 
Tapeomdcavro dAdas Te modd\as Tov év TH Tedly Kal 
Aaviras els 7d 8pos HvdyKacav cupnpvyetv (Ant. V. ili. 1). 
But Mez has not noticed that the dpuara and the 
mediov, K.T.A., previously mentioned by Josephus, 
point to 1% as the source of his words quoted 
above. 

(6) The two sections 11-25 and 2% were not 
written by one author as parts of one and the same 
work. For 1! begins by mentioning the death of 
Joshua, but 2° mentions something that happened 
while he was still alive, nbwy (kat étaméorecdev ; 
Hieron. ‘dimisit ergo’) referring in its present 
context to the assembly of the people in 2%. 
Neither can we say with P. Cassel, ad loc., that the 
author meant to ‘quote’ the words of Jos 24, nor 
is the imperf. consec. meant as a Dg oeapertie 
(Keil, ad loc.). (See a discussion of all the analo- 
gous instances in K6nig’s Syntax, § 142). Hence, 
not the original sense of the passage 25 but only 
its present position may be explained as follows: 
the first section (1'-2°) is meant to show why the 
internal enemies of Israel continued after the 
death of Joshua, and the second to explain why 
Israel during the same period was beaten by foreign 
foes. This intention of the section 2° appears to 
reveal itself especially in the expressions enplene) 
in 214 (cf, 38). It is not till 3° that the Bk. of Jg 
returns to the mention of internal foes of Israel, on 
whose account no shéphétim were raised up (2"*). 
Hence it appears to the present writer that the 
new section begins with 3° and not with 37 as is 
now generally assumed. Further, 2!° is not in 
contradiction with 3° (133, Jes 15!”), if Kenaz was 
the brother of Caleb; and this is not only possible 
but even almost probable, because in 1% ‘the 
younger,’ etc., stands nearer to ‘brother’ and 
*‘Kenaz’ than to ‘Othniel.’ If so, Othniel was a 
nephew of Caleb and did not belong to the genera- 
tion of Joshua ; and the Kevlatos dvoua which is read 
in Jos. Ant. V. iii. 3 (ed. Niese) is not ‘ the earliest 
of all the ingenious attempts that have been made 
to reconcile 3° with 2!’ (Mez, l.c. p. 12). 

(c) There are irreconcilable differences, too, within 
the history of Deborah and Barak. For in 4” there 
is mention only of ‘ the king of Canaan,’ but in 5” 
of ‘kings of Canaan.’ Further, according to 4% 
Barak collected his army only from the two tribes 
of Naphtali and Zebulun, but according to 5'4* 
warriors joined him also from the tribes of Eph- 
raim, Benjamin, etc. On the other hand, the sleep 
of Sisera (42) appears to the present writer to be 


presupposed also in 5% (cf. vy.25: 272), and its 
express mention seems to be omitted merely owing 
to poetic brevity. Otherwise it would be im- 
probable that a woman should have slain the 
warrior. Budde says, of course, that ‘52? shows 
that Sisera was struck while standing’; but this 
interpretation overlooks the words, ‘where he 
bowed there he fell’ (5278). 

(d@) ¥ used as the relative is read only in 57 6” 
7 876, and in the last three passages cannot be 
regarded as interpolated (Giesebrecht, ZATIW, 
Bd. i. 280; see all the instances of this & in 
Konig’s Lehrgebiiude, ii. 322). 

(e) The same author would not have written 
both the introductions to the narrative of the 
invasion of the Ammonites, contained in 10! 
and 11%. 

(f) In ch. 14a great many very important points 
are passed over in silence of the most unnatural 
kind, if all the elements of the text that have come 
down to us are in their original form. For instance, 
after v.* the statement would be wanting that 
this journey of Samson did not lead to the marriage 
intended (pnp), v.8), and that the father of Samson 
had got over his initial repugnance to a Philistine 
daughter-in-law. Probably, then, it is a later 
addition that the parents of Samson were present 
at his marriage. Josephus also relates* that 
Samson preseciee the honey to the Philistine 
maid, and not that he shared it with his parents 
(14%), 

(g) Like a so-called red thread there runs through 
chs. 2-16 a series of passages in which the constant 
interchange is described between Israel’s religious 
and moral lapses and her punishment, between 
Israel’s repentance and God’s help ; ef. especially 
QU-19 97. 1a 41-3 G1 Q33-35 1()6-16 131, 

(h) Also the two episodes which close the book 
(chs. 17-21) have their peculiar character (e.g. the 
formula ‘ in those days thers was no king in Israel,’ 
etc., 17° 181 191 21%), and these two narratives also 
are wanting in a complete inward unity. For if 
171. 1817! 2112. 19 nroceeded from one and the same 
author, they would contain unnatural repetitions. 

5. RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH ‘SOURCES.’— 
The question of the unity of the book as well as 
that of its date, depends upon the relation of Jq to 
the different strata embodied in the Pentateuch. 
Hence it will be of advantage for the following 
investigation, if we first of all make an attempt to 
fix this relation. Now it is well known that in 
the Pentateuch there are four main strata to be 
distinguished : the Jahwistic (J ; Gn 2-34 etc.), 
the Elohistic (E; Gn 20, etc.), the Deuteronomic 
(D), and the Esoteric-Priestly (P; Gn l)-2* etc. ; 
cf. Konig, Hinleitung, p. 188 ff.) ; and there is the 
possibility 7 abstracto that these four works con- 
tinued the post-Mosaic history of Israel. But 
that as a matter of fact these four sources of the 
Pentateuch continue to flow also into the extant 
Bk. of Jg, can be established only by positive 
proofs. This proof is all the more necessary in 
view of the impossibility of making true progress 
in critical science if a number of results are assumed 
as already proved, and one makes it his main 
object always to pile up higher storeys on the 
building of the literary criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Besides, the relation of the Bk. of Jg to 
the ‘sources’ of the Pentateuch is one of those 
questions which are differently answered even by 
decided friends of criticism. 

(a) Is the Jahwistic stratum (J) of the Pent. con- 
tinued in Jg? To begin with, the first chapter of 
Jg has points of contact in several passages with 
expressions contained in the preceding book of the 
OT. For instance, Jos 15'** is substantially iden- 

* Ant. vy. vill. 6: Kad cverdueves cpl médiros xnpie, ody cois 
Rowrcis Ddposs, ols Exomide, Didwor 7 raids, 
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tical with Jg 1°); Jos 15% resembles Jg 1”; Jos 
15® is substantially the same as Jg 1”; Jos 17)" 
(cf. Nu 32% 41f) resembles Jg 1%; and Jos 16 is 
substantially the same as Jg 1%. The opinion of 
the present writer is that these postscripts in both 
books are drawn from a common source of earlier 
origin, and this judgment is based upon the follow- 
ing observations: (a) The two series of passages in 
Josand Jg are in only a very few instances actually 
identical. (8) In particular the tradition (Jg 1”) 
that Jerusalem belonged to the ideal sphere of the 
tribe of Benjamin, is to be considered the older, in 
opposition to the note (Jos 15%, Jg 15) that Jerus. 
was the object of an attack by Judah. See above, 
4a; and cf. the mat (‘land’ or ‘ district’) or matdt 
of Urusalim in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Keilinsch. 
Bibliothek, Ba. v. 180 © 1814 18314185"). (v) The 
ancient source from which the identical sentences 
in the two series of passages named are drawn, was 
not the Jahwistic. Jor these sentences contain a 
somewhat artlessly connected series of facts, and 
do not possess the life and the variety of colouring 
which mark the Jahwistic style (cf. Gn 18f., 24, 
etc.). (6) Precisely in the passage, Jos 151+ 
(substantially =Jg 11°), which in some measure 
shows the lifelike style of the Jahwist, there is a 
deviation from Gn 24°, In the latter the rapid 
descent from the beast ridden is expressed by 
wattippol (AV ‘she lighted off’), but in Jos 15%% 
and Jg 1 by wattignah (AV ‘she lighted [from] 
off’), and this verb zgénah occurs nowhere else but 
in Jg 47. If one takes all this into account, it 
will be found what degree of certainty attaches 
to the position of Budde, who in the Kurzer 
Hdcomm., 1898, p. xxii, without positive argu- 
ment, assigns to the Jahwistic work the following : 
Jg Jlepb. 2f. 5-7. 19. 21 (10. 20). 11-16. 36. 17. 22-29, 30-34. Again, 
the view that the passages in question in the Bk. 
of Jos are borrowed from Jg 1 (Bertheau, Com- 
mentar*, pp. 3, 37f., 42) is, in the first place, 
unnecessary. For the circumstance that those 
passages in Jos have an ‘inorganic’ position in 
their context is explained as well by the view 
contended for above, that a common source of 
older origin is used in both books. But the view 
of Bertheau labours under at least one positive 
difficulty. In Jos 13 we find the same formula 
used, and yet this remark is not drawn from J¢ 1. 

To the Jahwistic source Budde (p. xxii) would 
attribute also, e.g., 6°” and 11, although in these 
sentences the expression gibbér hayil (AV ‘a 
mighty man of valour’) is read. This expression 
is uniformly avoided in the Pent. (cf. the simple 
gibbér in Gn 64 10% t), but it meets us in Jos 4 
6? 8% 10’, Jg 6" 11 ete. (cf. Konig, Syntax, 
§ 267d). Winckler (Untersuchungen zur altorient. 
Geschichte, 1893-1897) speaks of the ‘ Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzung der Gideon-Erziihlungen’ (pp. 42 ff. ), 
and finds, ¢.g., 7°"“4 and 7-83 irreconcilable, because 
it is impossible that Gideon could have played 
the spy upon the Midianites (7°) and yet have 
attacked them in the beginning of the middle 
watch (7/9). But all that is related in 79 might 
take place in a matter of four hours. The main 
point, however, is that Winckler adds (p. 49), 
‘Having thus to assume two different sources for 
the two narratives, it is most natural(!) to find 
in these E and J.’ He thinks this suggestion is 
commended by the use in 74 of oyna ‘the God.’ 
But he has not observed that in 7” it is the words 
of a Midianite that are reported. —The three 
passages in which vw is used as the relative (6!7> 
72» 8*6>)__a notable idiom of the history of Gideon 
—Budde (p. xxii) assigns thus, to J 8%, to E 617, 
to RP 7} (see below), only in the notes to the 
first two passages he sets these also down, on 
account of the ¥, as additions of a glossator. Also 
118 belongs, according to Budde, to J, and yet the 
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concept of ‘ assemble themselves’ is expressed only 
in this passage by nabna; cf. oN, etc., Gn 29% 34 
(both these passages are assigned to J also in 
Kautzsch’s AZ), Ex 32% (J also according to 
Ryssel, Ex-Lv, 1897, p. 370). Further, 15‘! is 
from J, according to Budde (pp. xxii, 92). But 
in those portions of the Pentateuch which are 
attributed to J, 3¥ is used before the objects 
enumerated, Gn 9”? 19! (279) 34%, Ex 4° etc. (see 
Konig, Syntax, § 31lc), but oy before such ob- 
jects is found nowhere but in Ex 2518, Dt 175, 
Jos 2! 6%, Jg 1197-29 1518 ete. (see U.c.). 

(b) Can the Elohistic stratum (E) of the Pent. 
be traced in the Bk. of Jg? Budde has, to begin 
with, assigned 2* ® to E (also 2? is=Jos 241, but 
as a whole it is ascribed by Budde [p. 21] to the 
Deut. redactor). This is correct in so far as the 
verses named are substantially identical with 
Jos 247-8, and that Jos 24 has indeed marks of 
the source E has been acknowledged by the present 
writer in his Linleitung (pp. 203f., 248). The 
words of Jg 2° attach themselves to the Elohistic 
narrative of Joshua’s end. But this does not prove 
that the Elohistic source has also supplied other 
elements in the Bk. of Jg. Budde attributes to 
this source, ¢.g., 44%, appealing (p. 33) to myx 
nxra3 (44; see the analogous expressions in Kénig’s 
Syntax, § 3060), etc. But he himself adds the 
judicious remark that he does not feel certain of 

is inference. At all events the use of 5¥> in 4° 
(where AV offers rightly ‘draw’) cannot be re- 
garded as evidence. For even if Ex 12 could be 
certainly put down to E, the op of Jg 5% (active, 
‘grasping the staff [of the commander] ’—Konig, 
Syntax, § 212hex.; LXX €kovres; Targ. and Pesh. 
jana, scribentes !) would have been a source nearer 
to hand for 4%. Further, Budde assigns 20°* to 
E, but not v.°’> in spite of the 3, which is found 
also in Job 21°. To an author denominated EK? 
he ascribes Jg 67°, But, e.g., nak dy (67) is found, 
not only in Gn (Samarit. 20%) 214-25 26%, Ex 188, 
Nu 12! 13%, Jos 14°, but also in Jer 38. Here 
then identity of expression does not prove iden- 
tity of authors. 

(c) Is a successor of the Deuteronomic author 
who, e.g., wrote Dt 1-4” ete. (see Konig’s Lin- 
leitung, pp. 212-214) to be admitted also for the 
Bk. of Jg? The passages which repeatedly refer 
to Israel’s disloyalty and Jahweh’s anger, Israel’s 
repentance and Jahweh’s help (21-19 3% 12 41-3 61 
835-35 1016 131), have points of contact with the 
passages that are attributed with probability to the 

eut. author, not only in their religious and moral 
tendency, but even in their form. For the verb 
oys7 (‘to provoke ov vex’) is found with God as 
the object only in Dt 47 (918) 3129 (3216 21), Jg 12, 
and the verb 13> (‘to sell’=‘deliver’) is read in 
Dt 288 (n25n7) 32%, Jeg 214 (38) 429 107. But the 
same use of o'y27 meets us also in 1 K 14% 15% 
162: 7: 18. 26. 88 9)22° 9954, 9 K 171-17 916 93% Ts 653, 
Jer 71 gl® ]]17 O56 3929. 92 443.8 Ezk gl? 1626, 
Ps 788 106%, 2 Ch 2875 33% 34% (|| 1 K 2254, 2K 1717 
2217), Here again, then, this use of the*verb 
oyo7 is no guarantee of the identity of the 
author of Dt 4% ete. with the author of Jg 
22, (Compare here the words of C. Niebuhr 
[Studien u> Bemerkungen z. Gesch. d. alten Orients, 
1894, p. 1], ‘Die wirkliche Nothwendigkeit einer 
sachlichen Unterscheidung von Dt and D (oder 
gar D! and D?) vermégen wir bisher nicht nach- 
zuempfinden ’). 

(dq) To an RP, i.e, a redactor having affinities 
with the priestly stratum of the Pent., Budde 
(p. xxl) assigns the following passages in Jg: 
] tax O17 72-8a. 12. 14%. 4. 23 Ql0agb. 21be. 27agb (30-32) Q16b-19a ? 
JOS ] 11-2 1Q7 (2) 8-15 1 G31 O18 (2). 28 (7). B7D. Bag. Bb. 

+ By an asterisk Budde means to indicate that he regards the 
passage in question as having been worked over. 
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39. 42b. 43, 44b-46 2) 4ag. 14b, 19a@-20a But regarding 132 he 
remarks merely that the words ‘after the death of 
Joshua’ are in direct contradiction to 25%. Yet 
this does not prove that these words are due to 
a redactor (RY). As little certainty appears to 
attach to the attributing of 2" to this source. 
For }2 svy X> ‘they did not so,’ reminds us not only 
‘strongly of P’ (namely Gn 6” etc.), but one may 
compare also Gn 2976 4270.25 4521, Rx 76 ete., 1K 
20%, 2 K 15!2, Jer 39!2 425, Zec 18, Neh 817. Fur- 
ther, on 77 Budde remarks (p. 58) that my ‘try’ 
(Jg 74), comes into use for the first time from 
Jer 9° onwards, and that the suffixless 135 (75) 
has parallels only in Ex 268 366 (this last should 
be 16), Zec 127-14, But in Jg 7°14 is not the usual 
idea ‘alone’ (solus) that is meant to be expressed, 
but the stronger idea of ‘apart’ (LXX kara pdvas, 
Hieron. seorsum). Again, 7, which contains v 
used for the relative, is ascribed by Budde to RP, 
but in the Pent. stratum P this w is not found. 

One might continue to criticise the views of 
Budde (cf. once more Kénig’s Hinleitung, pp. 
253f.).* But we cease to test these in detail, 
and add merely a general remark. Budde says 
(p. xiv) that by J and E he understands, not 
persons, but schools.+ But this was not the sense 
originally intended by the terms J and E, and the 
earlier meaning is not quite obsolete even with 
Budde. For he speaks still of the ‘Zeitalter der 
Quellen J and KE,’ and places these sources in 
relation to the Hexateuch (p. xii). But according 
to his new view one ought to speak in the plural 
of ‘J’s’ and ‘E’s,’ and no longer of ‘J’ or ‘KE’ 
(Budde, p. xiii), as if there were only ‘the’ Jah- 
wist ; we should say ‘a’ J(ahwist), ete. But far 
more important is the circumstance that upon 
the theory of a plurality of Jahwists the difficulty 
of tracing the family likeness is very seriousl 
increased. Who has fixed the character of eac 
J, and who can determine it? Then, indeed, is 
there a danger that such a J is an imaginary 
quantity, and that one still speaks of J but no 
longer has him. In — case the judgment of the 
present writer is to the following effect. Since 
the different sources from which, according to 
No. 4 of this article, the present Book of Judges 
is drawn, cannot be with certainty identified with 
the main strata of the Pentateuch, nothing results 
from the relation of Jg to these regarding the age 
of the materials of which Jg Eppes to be com- 
posed, or regarding the date of the book itself. 

6. THE CHARACTER AND AGE OF THE SOURCES 
OF THE Book OF JUDGES.—(a) If any one of the 
components of the present Bk. of Jg is an inde- 
pendent whole, and reveals itself as a source, it 
is the Poem in which the victory over Sisera is 
celebrated (Je 5). Its verses go tumbling on, 
foaming like the waves of the Kishon (57), upon 
whose banks that victory was gained. Like the 
gallop of war-horses (5¥) ring the anaphora 
(vv.3>- 7b: 12a. 23a), the epizeuxis (12>), and the 
symploke (7:24, cf, 19a.) in this poem, towards 
removing whose difficulties the present writer has 
contributed his part, he trusts not quite unsuc- 
cessfully in his Syntax (cf. p. 645). This song 
gives so detailed (vy. 10- 14-18-23) and so lively a 
picture of the historical situation (vv.24?7 %-%) 
which is commemorated in it, that it must have 
been born of that situation, even if it has not 
come down to us quite intact. This is the judg- 


* W. Frankenberg (die Composition des deuteronom. Richter- 
buches, 1895, p. 1) remarks, ‘A deeper insight into the original 
contents and the historical origin of the Bk. of Jg is sufficient 
of itself to convince one of the futility of the attempts that 
are ever being made afresh to build a literary bridge between 
the Hexateuch and our Bk. of Jg, and to discover the sources 
of the Hex. in the latter.’ ; 

¢+‘J und E sind mir durchaus nicht Personen, sondern 
umfassende, neben einander herlaufende schriftstellerische 
Schulen.’ 


ment rightly passed upon it even by such free 
critics as, e.g., Th. Nolleke (UOntersuch. 2. Kritik 
d. AT, p. 181), H. Steiner (die Heb. Poesie, 1873, 
p. 24), Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. § 167), 
B. Stade (Gesch. Isr. i. 49), Aug. Miiller (in Kénigs- 
berger Studien, 1887, p. 7), E. Renan (Hist. du 
peuple @Israél, i. 136), J. Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
Hex. p. 23), H. Cornill (Hinleitwng, § 16, 3), G. 
Moore (Judges, p. 132f.), J. Marquart (Funda- 
mente, etc., 1896, p. 2), K. Budde (Comm. p. 39), 
Ch. Piepenbring (Hist. dw peuple d’Israél, 1898, 
p. 85: ‘ce vieux cantique’). 

Nor can this judgment be shattered by the 
arguments which are brought forward by L. 
Seinecke (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i, 243-245). 
Neither (a) are the political presuppositions of 
the Song wanting in historical reality, nor do (8) 
its form or (7) its contents render a high antiquity 
impossible for it. For (a) even if the northern 
Canaanites sustained a defeat in the time of Joshua 
(see below, 8 a, on Jos 1114), their strength might 
have recovered itself. (8) The use of w& for the 
relative (5’) has analogies in OT passages of a 
more northern Palestine origin (see further, 6 @). 
The plur. ending -in (5°) may have the same 
origin, or it may be an element in the poetical 
dialect as in Pr 31° etc. (see Konig, Lehrgedbiude, 
ii. 434). To the same category belong also a 
(54; (?) ‘im Wechselgesang vortragen,’ ‘repeat,’ 
‘relate’; cf. the Aram. ‘4 in the Targ. on Ps 9” 
etc., and the Assyr. Sunni, ‘con:municate’ (Del. 
Assyr. Worterb. 1896, p. 674%). (y) The heights 
of Seir (54), which lay north of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, are named as the starting-point of Jahweh 
who manifested Himself on Sinai (y.5). This 
tallies with the ancient conception that the seat 
of the gods was in the northern region of the 
earth, Lv 1" 4%4 etc., Is 14% (Jer 135), Ezk 14 (2874), 
Ps 483 (133%), ef. Job 267. This theophany is also 
intended as a past one. For the temporal sphere 
of an infin. depends upon its context (Gn 28° ete. ; 
see Konig’s Syntax, § 216), and anwxya, etc. (Jg 5) 
is followed by the perfects nyy3, ete. Then 5y: (v.§) 
may, coming after ‘2, have arisen from 5y (cf. 
[nx x] by 1 Ch 7%), the name of a descendant of 
Asher. It is probable that, as a parallel to 70y, 
a man is intended (cf. Bertheau, ad loc.).* But 
even if the words by: 2 are a gloss (Moore, 
peer rete Budde), the antiquity of the poem 
itself is not thereby endangered. Finally, the 
assertion that ‘from heaven forces took part in 
the battle’ (57°), contains a religio-poetical clothing 
of the conception that God assisted the Israelites 
(ef. Ex 14°4, Jos 10"). The assertion is not then 
to be called a ‘gross exaggeration’ of a later 
author.t 


* Marquart (Fundamente, etc., 1896, p. 2) takes Shamgar to 
be ‘der fremde Oberkénig,’ and combines him with ‘Sangara 
of Carchemish, in the time of ASurnazirabal, c. B.o. 880,’ and 
Sisera with ‘Piziri the last king of Carchemish’ (c. B.c. 740). 
What an amount of error in the Hebrew tradition is thus 
assumed without any sufficient reason ! 

+ H. Winckler in his Altorient. Forschungen (1893-1897) offers 
the following remarks on Jg 5: 77¥ in v.4=‘height’ (p. 192, 
cf. Assyr. ’adu, ‘to be high’). This is possible. But it is more 
probable that °3°D m1 in v.5 is an intermediate exclamation (see 
Konig, Syntaa, § 414a) than that 71 has arisen from 125 (p. 192). 
The substitution of 17¥ ‘row’ for in vee (p. 291) is not 
probable. In y.142« he reads (p. 193), pOYl WY OMS 13) ‘from 
Ephraim they came down (cf. i) into the valley,’ and he 
deletes v.1496 entirely. We would rather suggest that the 
gibborim of v.13ex- are ‘heroes from Ephraim,’ and that then 
DwawD is meant to signify ‘eradicantes, t.e. delentes inter 
Amalek’ (cf. LXX «pifwoe). Also the reading n035 oy S32 W) 
‘and there came down in Issachar the people of Dabrat’ 
(p. 292), is extremely precarious. For it would be unnatural 
if after the princes, etc. (v.14), the population of asingle city 
(Jos 1912) should be mentioned. Finally, instead of oxM7) 773 
(v.2la) Winckler suggests (p. 193) the sentence, ‘the stream of 
Kishon was [dyed, or the like] with blood’ (07). But the ue 
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M. Vernes (Précis @histoire juive, p. 210) holds 
that at the very outset (péremptoirement) 1t must 
be regarded asa settled point that at this epoch 
we cannot have to do with a campaign undertaken 
by the tribes of Israelincommon, But why might 
not an extraordinary danger have brought about 
an extraordinary coalition of many tribes of Israel 
for common defence against the enemy? Some 
tribes, indeed, declined to be stirred up from their 
phlegmatic condition (5"-!”). Further, Vernes finds 
in the mention of Sinai and of Seir ‘l’ignorance 
ou, si lon préfére, la negligence de Vhomme qui 
écrit librement 2 grande distance de son sujet.’ 
But he has himself failed to observe that the 
mention of Mt. Seir had reference to a northern 
starting-point of the theophany of Jahweh (see 
above, regarding the idea of the northern sphere 
as the seat of deity). Again, the days of Shamgar, 
although he defeated the Philistines (3%), might 
still be a time of oppression (4*), and, besides, the 
note in 44 may be primary, and that in 3*! secondary. 
Further, 7f the Kishon is called in 5% ‘antique 
fleuve’ (but see Kénig’s Syntax, § 261d), this ex- 
pression could be used even in the days of Deborah. 
According to Vernes, the sentence ‘ Dan ni33 7333’ 
(v.17) is also an unnatural one, for ‘jamais les 
Danites n’ont touché & la mer.’ But even if we 
are not to think, with Mikhlal Jophi, of y720 nv3s, 
the Danites might ‘dwell’ as strangers, 7.¢e. serve 
on board ships. Finally, Vernes will have it that 
even the address to kings and princes in v.® ‘indique 
une époque de relations internationales.’ Well,such 
an epoch was to hand already at the date of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters! In the Rev. des Etudes 
Juives, xxiv. (1592), p. 249, Vernes calls sarai (v.') 
an ‘état construit ou (!) pluriel de forme araméenne,’ 
and co-ordinates with it ‘tsavré, plus exactment, 
tsavrai’ | (v.8°). He denies the existence of ‘mar- 
ques du dialecte hébreu septentrionale’ (p. 249%) ; 
but see below, 6d. He thinks ‘que la terminologie 
familitre au Cantique est celle des livres de la 
Bible dont on admet le plus volontiers l’origine 
post-exilienne.’ But he has failed to notice that 
poetry, even in the earliest times, may have pre- 
ferred expressions which, owing to their rarity or 
their more foreign cast, lend to the Song of Deborah 
a special charm. Thus, ¢.g., the verb 5 (v.?) will 
not have been ‘emprunté aux Nombres et au 
Lévitique’ (p. 249), even if is not to be translated 
with M. Lambert (p. 141), ‘se dépouiller (pour Dieu), 
offrir généreusement (cf. en himyarite ” locution 
yp yx ‘ faire une offrande’).’ 

H. Winckler (Gesch. Israels, Bd. i. (1895), p. 34) 
admits first that the Song (Jg 5) goes back to the 
pre- Davidie era, because ‘it knows nothing of 
Judah.’ But he adds that ‘the form in which the 
Song has come down to us is a product of a much 
later age, which transformed it for its own ends, 
and made of it something quite different from what 
it originally was.’ On what grounds does he rest 
this judgment? All that he says is, ‘vv.4* are 
manifestly an interpolation, and form the beginning 
of a hymn to Jahweh which has nothing whatever 
to do with the Song of Deborah. Also v.*! belongs 
to the same.’ It is clear, he says, that the Song 
is a compound from a hymn to J” which is full of 
mythological allusions (‘the stars fought’), and 
from a piece intended to glorify a battle fought by 
the Northern tribes. It would scarcely be possible 
to find weaker arguments than these. Are vy.‘ 
‘manifestly’ an interpolation? Was it not natural 
that the words ‘I will sing praise to the Lord God 
of Israel’ (v.*) should be actually followed by some 
lines in praise of this God? Was it not natural 
that at the beginning of a poem meant to celebrate 
cumstance that no trace of such a text has been preserved in 


exegetic tradition (see Konig’s Syntax, § 261a) is a formidable 
objection. 
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a notable action of the Deity, there should bea 
recalling of a well-known manifestation by which 
Jahweh established His renown? Would it have 
been more natural if, after the mention of the 
determination to praise the Deity (v.*), the Song 
had proceeded ‘in the days of Shamgar,’ ete. ? (v.°). 
Further, the wish ‘so perish all thine enemies, 
J’ |’ (v.84) could not, it is said, be uttered by a pre- 
Davidie poet. / But must not a poem on a decisive 
defeat of the northern Canaanites quite naturally, 
burst into such a wish? Consequently Winckler 
has by no means established his contention, and 
the poem contained in Jg 5 remains one of the 
most important sources for the earliest history of 
Israel. 

(6) Another ancient source for the present Bk. 
of Jg is found springing up in the first chapter. 
In favour of this judgment is first of all the 
primary character of the tradition that ‘ Urusali- 
mu’ belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites 
(Jg 1, Dt 33? contrasted with Jg 18, Jos 15%). 
The following circumstance is at the same time 
not to be overlooked. What is the meaning of 
the words ‘with the Benjamites’ in the sentence 
‘and the Jebusites dwelt with the Benjamites in 
Jerusalem unto this day’? (1%). The meaning 
must be ‘within the territory of the Benjamites,’ 
i.e. in the sphere which was assigned to the Ben- 
jamites as object of the conquest, and was also in 
the main actually occupied (cf. ‘the Jebusites, the 
inhabitants of the land,’ 2S 5°|| 1 Ch 114). This 
sense is suggested for the words ‘with the Ben- 
jamites’ by several considerations, one negative 
and several positive. In the first place, im- 
mediately before 12! it is remarked, ‘and (= but) 
the Benjamites did not drive out the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ The direct con- 
sequence of this failure of the Benjamites in their 
attack on the Jebusites (17!*) was that the Jebusites 
dwelt alongside of the Benjamites in Jerusalem 
(v.21), Further, the Jebusites are called simply 
‘the’ inhabitants of Jerusalem (Jos 15%, Jg 1°), 
and Jebus is simply identified with Jerusalem 
(obvi ava ox: Jg 19%, Jos 18%, or conversely in 
1Ch 114). Again, in the remark that the Levite 
(Jg 19*%) was in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
(v.2°), the latter is called simply ‘this city of the 
Jebusites’ (194), and it is expressly added that it 
was ‘the city of a stranger that was not of the 
children of Israel’ (19%). In any case the author 
of 17 did not record merely the failure of the 
Benjamites to conquer Jerusalem. Had this been 
all, he might in his account of the period of the 
judges have aes over in silence the victory of 
the Judahite David (2S 5) and yet have written 
after this victory. No, he must have added that 
the Jebusites were the—sole—inhabitants of Jerus. 
down to his own day. Now, it is quite true that 
even after David’s victory (2S 5%) Jebusites con- 
tinued to live in Jerusalem (241®- 24), But at that 
period the Jebusites were no longer ‘the’ inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see above), but were oppressed 
(1K 9, Zee 97). But also most of the other 
portions of Jg 1 are trustworthy reflections of an 
ancient situation. For it was very natural that 
in later times there should be a disposition to 
represent the success of Joshua’s invasion as 
absolute (see below, 8 a, on Jos 11214), All the 
more do the narratives which record the defeats 
sustained by Israel in their attacks upon the 
Canaanites, bear the stamp of antiquity. This 
is confirmed by the wealth of details in the first 
chapter regarding individual occurrences of this 
kind which cannot be traced to a certain or prob- 
able tendency of later times. 

_ (c) Nowa similar dry enumeration of particulars 
is found also in the passages concerning Shamgar 
(38), Tola (104%), Jair (vv.*5), Ibzan (128-2°), Elon 
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(v.44), and ‘Abdon (vv.}3-15). The modern view 
of these passages is that they were first introduced 
into the Bk. of Jg at its final redaction (Budde, p- 
x). What is there to allege in favour of this 
position ? 

(a) It is said that this late redactor (RP, see 
above, 5d) wished to obtain the number twelve 
for the judges (Budde, p. x). For ‘in the light of 
10: the sections 101° and 128 recognize Abimelech 
also as a judge’ (pp. ix, 19). Thus ‘ Abimelech, 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and ‘Abdon were for RP 
the minor judges.’ But was Abimelech really 
reckoned one of the shéphétim? What is said in 
10!? ‘And after Abimelech there arose, to defend 
Israel, Tola,’ ete. This implies, it is said, that 
Abimelech was reckoned among the ‘judges’ or 
‘saviours’ of Israel. One might also say that 
this method of argumentation is typical of a 
certain modern school of historiography. The 
express statements of the sources are absolutely 
ignored, and new and extremely doubtful ones are 
sought out. For instance, is it not related in 8* 
and 9? that the kind of rule (Svo) which was 
declined by Gideon because Jahweh was the true 
king of Israel (Ex 15!8 355: mm), was desired by 
Abimelech? Did not the latter surround himself 
with a body of armed men? (9* 2%, cf. Absalom 
28 151). Isit not expressly said that the men of 
Shechem made Abimelech kzng (9°); and is this not 
confirmed by the fable of Jotham ? (9°18 ‘the trees 
went forth to anoint a king,’ etc.). Again, 
Abimelech is further called a ‘ prince’ (9 wv); cf. 
the corresponding ‘that we should serve him’ 
vy.* 38), but not a ‘judge.’ Nor does his history 
contain any trace of his having sought to free 
(ywin) Israel from the yoke of foreign enemies. 
All the less can the ‘to deliver Israel’ (yin) 
Syqvrny 10!) be referred to Abimelech. Further, 
it is extremely questionable whether a late re- 
dactor desired to establish twelve as the number 
of the judges. For not only is Samson, to whom 
‘delivering Israel’ is attributed (13°, cf. 144 15°% 
162 30), counted amongst the judges (15° 16%),* but 
also Eli (1S 438°) and Samuel (7%). This could not 
be unknown to a later redactor of the Bk. of Jg. 
How then can the disposition be ascribed to him to 
make the number of the judges twelve? Besides, 
Budde himself remarks that in the Bk. of Jg 
thirteen ‘judges’ are mentioned, if Abimelech as 
well as Shamgar is included in the number. But 
he is not so much inclined to give up Abimelech 
as Shamegar, in order to reduce the thirteen to 
twelve. This is quite an arbitrary procedure, for 
the attribute of ‘delivering Israel’ which belonged 
to the character of a shéphét (2'*) is ascribed to 
Shamgar (3%) but not to Abimelech. Or is 
Shamgar no real historical figure because in a 
series of MSS of the LXX and in the Itala (ef. 
Mez, die Bibel des Josephus, p. 81 note) he is 
named not only in 3 but also after 16%? This 
vacillating of the textual tradition as to the right 
place for mentioning Shamgar is explicable by 
reason of the ‘and after him’ and the ‘ Philistines.’ 
But it does not disprove the historicity of an 
Israelitish hero Shamgar who came upon the scene 
at a stormy period (5°). 

(8) Another ground on which the passages 
JOM #5 198-10 1t. 15-15 are assigned to a very late 
redactor (R¥), is the following :—In these five 
sections it is not recorded that Israel was false to 
its religion, and on that account had to suffer 
oppression for a term of years, and was delivered 


* And this not without reason, as M. Vernes (Hist. juive, p. 
237) supposed when he said, ‘Laissons de cété I’étrange pré- 
tention de nous faire voir dans Samson un juge d’lIsraél.’ For 
from the words, ‘the Lord raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them’ (Jg 216, cf. 
1S 85b), it results that the term shéphef had assumed the more 
general sense of * hero,’ or ‘ leader.’ 


from this by a hero. ‘The extreme attenuation of 
the Deuteron. formula is exhibited in 3%. There 
is mention, indeed, of an act of deliverance, but of 
no number of years’ (Budde, p. 19). But what if 
those circumstances of which there is no notice 
did not exist, or were partly not remembered ? 
Can their absence bring into question the historical 
character of the persons themselves? In the 
section concerning Othniel (3°"), which by Budde 
and others is separated from the above six passages, 
are there any more real elements? It is quite 
true that something had ‘faded,’ but this was the 
recollection of those personages, and not the 
‘Deuteronomistic formule.’ What could have 
prevented the introducing of those formule even 
at a late period into the biography of the persons 
named. Hence the conclusion appears more certain 
that it was not the ‘formule’ that were wanting, 
but the disposition to modify historical reminis- 
cences in accordance with these formule. That 
has been handed down regarding those persons 
which was known of them, and this was not little: 
the name of the man himself and that of his father 
or his tribe, or it may be the place of his birth and 
his burial (1075 1219-12-15), or the remembrance of 
some notable deed done by him (3*), ete. Why 
should all this be set down to invention? Not 
because of a wish to reach the number twelve for 
the judges, as we have seen already. Or was it, 
perchance, to give a judge to each tribe? The 
tribes of the individual judges were as follows: 
Judah (Othniel 3°), Benjamin (Ehud 3%;? Shamgar 
3°1), Naphtali (Barak 45), Ephraim (Gideon 6"), 
Issachar (Tola 101), Gilead (Jair 10%), ? Gilead 
(Jephthah 111), Judah (Ibzan 128), Zebulun (Elon 
124), Ephraim (‘Abdon 12%), Dan (Samson 13?). 
One may observe that in this list some tribes 
occur twice, and that a few tribes are wanting 
altogether. If an explanation of the local origin 
of these judges is to be sought for, it is most 
natural to find it in the circumstance that the 
hero sprang up from the tribe which felt most the 
weight of the invader’s oppression. Finally, how 
came poetic fancy and constructive historiography 
to distribute in their present fashion the six pas- 
sages 3°! 10!-5 125-152 Jt is impossible for the present 
writer to consent to see in this arrangement simply 
an arbitrary procedure. 

(d) But fae are in the Bk. of Jg also such life- 
like and vivid narratives as cannot be set down to 
the ideas or tendencies of a later age. 

(a) The history of Abimelech (Jg 9) even M. 
Vernes (Hist. juive, p. 218) calls ‘un récit d'une 
précision, d’un relief étonnant.’ But it is not the 
only one of this class in Jg, as he adds, but it is 
the only one that is almost wholly secular in its 
character. It is the only narrative in Jg which is 
true to the life—only for those critics to whom the 
secular life is the only real life of ancient Israel. 
Critics who occupy such a standpoint will not deny 
the attribute of antiquity to such astory as that of 
the Benjamite Ehud, who with his /ef¢ hand 
stabbed the tyrant Eglon (Jg 3%"). Such critics 
will not be disposed to deny the historicity of the 
bold figure of Jephthah, or of the tragic end of 
his only child (111-127). Asa ‘héros d’aventures 
privées’ even Samson has found grace in the eyes 
of M. Vernes (p. 238), according to whom the ex- 
ploits of Samson belonged to the ‘disputes qui 
devaient naitre fréqguemment & ]’époque historique 
des relations Stablies entre populations antipa- 
thiques.’ * 

*M. Vernes adds the following note: ‘II s’agit 14, ce nous 
semble, d’une antipathie comme entre Anglais et Frangais a 
tant d’époques de notre histoire. On est en paix officielle, on 
s’unit par des marriages, etc., mais de temps en temps la haine 
nationale se fait jour par des explosions violentes. Il reste a 


remarquer que Samson ne se bat pas une seule fois avec l’épée 
ou la lance; jamais il n’est a la téte d’une troupe quelconque. 
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(8) But the religious life also was a real one in 
ancient Israel. As early as the time of Moses and 
during the following centuries zeal for the cause of 
Jahweh could burn (Ex 32°"-), and enthusiasm be 
aroused for the defence of His honour. For, if the 

flame of reverence for J” had not been kindled by 
Moses, why should he and not Samuel have been 
named as the greatest hero of the religious de- 
velopment of Israel? If the fire of enthusiasm for 
the religion of J” was not lighted at the great 
epoch of the deliverance from Egypt, how could 
this fire have burst out just at a period of the 
deepest depression (1 § 416"), and why should Israel 
have felt convicted of impiety against Jahweh? 
(1 S 75»). Hence there is no reasonable ground for 
doubt that Gideon (Jg 6"*-) contended for the cult 
of Jahweh in opposition to the preference for Baal, 
or that he dona have taken for his battle-cry, 
‘For Jahweh and for Gideon (will we fight),’ 
Jg 78>, Besides, it is in the highest degree worthy 
of notice that it is precisely in the history of a 
hero belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, 7.e. to 
central Caanan, that the use of ¥ for the relative 
appears (67 7! 876), For it is of the tribe of 
Ephraim alone that it is recorded in the OT that 
its dialect differed from that of other Hebrews 
(Jg 12°) ; ef. on the speech of Ashdod as a Hebrew 
dialect, etc., Konig, Lehrgebtéiude, ii. 349, 353. 
Further, it is a fact that in the narratives con- 
cerning Elijah and Elisha the following linguistic 
peculiarities appear: mx ‘with,’ 2K 1115 gif 26 
616-19 88; the shorter form Lliyya (and Ahazya), 
12-4 8 12; smn (atti, ‘thou,’ fem.) 41% 23 81; the 
corresponding °35 (‘to thee,’ fem.) 4?; °3 (‘ thy,’ 
fem.) 47; wv, relative, 6"; cf. na" ‘where’ ?, 6%, 
so elsewhere only in Ca 1’ (Kethibh); atwna 2K 
72, and the same phenomenon shows itself in 
ancient histories like those of 1S 13%, 2S 167. 
Therefore it is a sufficiently well-grounded judg- 
ment that the present narratives concerning Gideon 
are compiled from materials which, so to say, bear 
a local colouring. This judgment is at least sup- 
ported, further, by two material circumstances. 
For it is a fact, admitted even, ¢.g., by Wellhausen 
(Prolegom. p. 71), that the description of the offer- 
ing contained in Jg 64 corresponds to the earliest 
stage of the history of the cultus in Israel. Another 
point has hitherto not been emphasized, but it is of 
no less importance. The disinclination manifested 
by Gideon to accept of the offer made to him to be 
ruler (Svn Jg 8% ‘the Lord shall rule over you’) 
is perfectly in place in the period before Samuel. 
For it was not till his time that Israel rejected 
the kingship of Jahweh (Ex 1518) (‘they have re- 
qeaved me, that I should not reign over them,’ 
18 87). 

(y) Inlike manner the antiquity of the narrative 
contained in Jg 17f. is witnessed to. For the pos- 
session by the Ephraimite Micah of a private house 
of gods (17°) tallies with the circumstance that in 
the earlier period a plurality of places of worship 
was aioe (Ex 204-26), Further, we see a Levite 
wandering about, ready to settle down wherever 
he found office and bread (178 181% 191), This 
situation of the members of the tribe of Levi was 
an actual one as long as a number of the Levitical 
cities were not yet conquered, such as Gezer (Jos 
2171 16°, Je 1”), and those remarks of the Bk. of 
Jg about the Levites would have possessed no 
probability if they had proceeded from a period 
when Jeroboam selected priests from among the 
people at large (1 K 12), For the Levite spoken 


Les éléments de son histoire nous semblent, en conséquence, 
appartenir 4 une époque relativement peu ancienne.’ But this 
is nearly the opposite of the real course of things. It is pre- 
cisely in olden times that heroes signalize themselves in single 
combat. Recall, for instance, the giant figures of the Greek 
world of legend, the heroes of Homer, or the giants of the 
German pre-historic era. 
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of in Jg 178" wandered from Judah to the territory 
of Ephraim, etc., but after the time of Jeroboam 
many members of the tribe of Levi, on the contrary, 
moved from the territories of the Northern tribes 
to the kingdom of Judah (2 Ch 11). Finally, the 
note that the priests of the city of Dan were de- 
scendants of Moses (Jg 18%), must be borrowed from 
an ancient source. Later generations were so little 
disposed to invent such an item, that they sought 
rather to convert the name of Moses in this passage 
into Manasseh. 

(5) But also the moral life of ancient Israel did 
not lack its characteristic aim and peculiar vigour. 
Even in early times Israel was conscious of a 
certain sum of moral principles, for we read, ‘no 
such thing ought to be done in Israel’: ‘do not 
thou this folly,’ and the like (cf. Gn 204 347, Jg 
1939 20%, 2S 1312), And, since these principles of 
morality in the most central parts of Israelitish 
tradition are traced back to the time of Moses, wh 
should we seek for a different origin for them? Is 
it at all probable, for instance, that they originated 
at periods which do not give themselves out as 
creative, but as secondary? Now these ancient 
principles of the morality of Israel lived in the 
conscience of this nation, and when they were 
trodden underfoot, as in the instance of Gibeah 
(Jg 197#-), the voice of the moral conscience of the 
nation spoke out loudly (20%*). Hence it is quite 
precarious to pronounce the storm of indignation 
that broke loose upon the Benjamites (v.°*-) fictiti- 
ous. Finally, the assertion that in the time of the 
judges a ‘common acting on the part of the twelve 
tribes of Israel is excluded’ (Budde on chs. 19-21), 
is quite ungrounded. Nay, it has not yet been 
taken into account that the Song of 5'* contains 
an indirect proof to the contrary effect. For if in 
the period of the judges one could not entertain 
the notion that a common danger to Israel must be 
warded off by the common action of all the tribes, 
one could not have blamed those tribes which kept 
aloof from the struggle against the northern 
Canaanites (Jg 51-17), 

(e) There is a series of passages in the Bk. of Jg 
in which the declension of the national prosperity 
is brought into causal connexion with the religious 
and moral falling away of the people (cf. especially 
Qilf. B7. 12a 41-3 G1 833-35 16-16 131), Tt has been shown 
above (5 c) that these passages cannot with cer- 
tainty be attributed toadefinite Deuteron. author, 
but we now add the following observations, by way 
of an attempt to fix positively the character and 
the age of these passages. (a) There was a religi- 
ous-moral consciousness on the part of Israel (cf. 6 
d, 5) before the period to which the origin of Dt is 
traced by a large number of critics, i.e. the reign of 
king Josiah. (8) During the centuries that elapsed 
between Moses and Samuel, ‘the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal’ (1K 1938) were not quite 
wanting. Let us recall, for instance, Deborah 
and Gideon. (y) In addition to that series of pas- 
sages which now are assigned by several critics to 
a Deuteronomist (Budde’s D2), are there not others 
in the Bk. of Jg in which the same causal nexus 
between religious unfaithfulness and national de- 
cadence § emphasized? cf. 21-5. (5) May not such 
passages have been formulated in the guilds of 
nébvim which gathered around Samuel? (1S 10*7 
etc.). (e) Nor can it be denied that a kernel of 
farewell addresses of Moses existed before these 
assumed their present form in Dt (cf. Konig, 
Hinleitung, pp. 214-216), (¢) Those passages of 
Jg which are now by many scholars called Deutero- 
nomistic, are even in relation to their contents 
not really allied to the passages of the Books of 
Kings which have points of contact with Dt 
(1K 311° ete.; see Kénig, Einleitung, p. 267). 
For it is extremely interesting that in Jg the cove- 
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nant of J” is mentioned only in 2° and the com- 
mands of J” only in 217-34” but these things are 
mentioned in 1 K 92 33. 14 612. 38 831. 55. 58. 61 94. 6 
]] 21. 332. 38 1324 148 1818 1920- EA, 2 K 1032 1323 146 
178: 13, 15f. 19. 34. 37f. 188 12 918 998. ll 9371. 21. 24f. | Fur- 
ther, the idea of the centralization of the cultus is 
not emphasized in that series of passages which it 
is usual to call Deuteronomistic. No word of 
censure is uttered against the ba@méth as in 1 K 3% 
154 9944 47, QK 123 143 153t: 34f. 1 5.22 995. 8. 25, 
Besides, when the remark is made that D? ‘den 
Begriff des Richter geschaffen hat’ (Budde, p. xvi), 
in pupbore of which Jg 2° is cited, we miss here a 
recollection of the words, ‘since the time that I 
commanded judges to be over my people Israel’ 
(259722): 

(f) There are only a few passages in Jg 
which possess sufficiently clear marks of a late 
origin. 

(a) We do not venture to reckon among these 
elements those passages where the intervention 
of a supernatural power is described, as in the 
expression ‘an (see Kénig’s Syntax, § 304 e) 
angel of the LoRD’ (2! 13%"), or ‘the Spirit of 
the LORD came upon him,’ ete. (3! 64 11°9 146 19 
1514). For ‘there are more things in heaven and 
oe Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.’ 

(8) But we find, undoubtedly, a series of so- 
called ‘round numbers’; ‘seven’ (6!:15 826 199 
167%. 13.18 2015), or ‘seventy’ (17 8° [repeated in 
92. 5. 18. 24.56) 4 1914), or ‘seventy-seven’ (814), or 
* forty ’ (31 5® 3 8°8 131), There are, indeed, also 
instances where the number ‘seven’ is meant in 
an exact sense, as in the case of the seven days of 
the marriage feast (141: 1”); for such a feast even at 
the present day actually lasts, as a rule, for seven 
days, and is called ‘the king’s week’ (Wetzstein, 
Zertschrift f. Ethnologie, v. 291, 293). But the 
numbers ‘seven,’ ‘seventy,’ and ‘forty’ are un- 
questionably intended frequently in an approxi- 
mate sense; cf. ‘seven’ in Gn 4% 312 33%, Ex 7%, 
Diy 26 ea24925 te 284551 S25 ete.,.) Ls; 42 sete. 5 
‘seventy’ in Gn 4677, Ex 151577 241-9, Nu 1116 24 
33°, Dt 10%, 2 K 10}, Is 23%, Jer 254 29! Ezk 84, 
Ps 90°, Lk 101; ‘seventy-seven’ in Gn 4%; ‘forty’ 
in Gn 63, Ex 77 16% etc., Dt 347, 1S 48176, 28 54 
157, 1 K 2" 114 198, Ezk 46 99-18, Am 210 5%, Jon 
34, Ps 95°, Neh 9, Mt 4?, Ac 18; ef. the Egyp. and 
the Gr. parallels in Gn 50? and Herodot. ii. 29, 
iii. 23, iv. 73. The psychological origin of the em- 
ployment of these numbers lies in this, that natur- 
ally it was only approximately and by a familiar 
expression that one could or would indicate a 
smaller or a larger quantity. Cf. Adrianos, Hica- 
ywyn els Tas Oelas ypapds, § 85: ‘Tov érra apiludor émi 
mAeovac on Néyer (7) ypag7).’ 

To the same category may be assigned also the 
numbers ‘eighty’ (3%), ‘twenty’ (4° 15 16%; 
from 40+ 20 arose the 60 which in Jg 127 is assigned 
by the LXX B, etce., as the length of the sway of 
Jephthah), ‘ten’ (67124, cf. Gn 31’, Lv 2678, Nu 14”, 
1S l§etc., Is 6, Am 5°’ etc., the ten temptations 
of Abraham in the Book of Jubilees, ch. 19), and 
the ‘fifty’ which is read by LXX A, etc., in 34 
(cf. Gn 18%, Jos 72, 1S 6 etc.). Also the number 
‘three’ in the three years’ reign of Abimelech 
(Jg 9%) might bear the same character, because 
‘three’ sometimes designates an approximate 
quantity (Gn 30° 401 12 4277, Ex 2? etc., Is 1614 20°, 
Jon 2!, Est 4%, Dn 15, 1 Ch 21”). But then the 
history of Abimelech possesses in other respects 
many marks of exactitude (see above, 6d, a). It 
is certainly, however, an unjustifiable procedure 
to include in this class of numbers the ‘eighteen’ 
of Jg 3%4, the ‘ twenty-three’ of 10°, or the ‘ twenty- 
two’ read by a few Gr. minuscula MSS in 10°, prob- 
ably in imitation of the following number 22, the 
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‘eighteen’ of 108, the ‘forty-two’ of 12°, the ‘six’ 
of 127, or the ‘eight’ of 12',* 

This last procedure would be justifiable only 
upon the assumption that these numbers may 
be regarded as the arbitrarily chosen parts of a 
previously fixed total. In point of fact, the follow- 
ing observation has been made: the sum of the 
interregna (3°14 48 6! 108: 8+18+20+7+18=71) 
almost exactly corresponds to the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (107 1294-14; 234922 
+7+10+8=70). Wellhausen, who was the first 
to note this correspondence (in Bleek’s Introd.4 
p. 185, and in Prolegom.? p. 240), afterwards con- 
fessed (Comp. of Hex. p. 356) that he had no longer 
much faith in his former attempt. But Budde, in 
the Kurzer Hdcomm. (1897, p. xviii), still regards 
the observation as pertinent in spite of the differ- 
ence of the two totals that are said to correspond 
with one another. But if a redactor of Jg had 
any thought of this correspondence, would he 
not have been capable of making it an exact 
one? 

Hence the approximate character can be empha- 
sized only in the case of the number 40 and its 
actual double (80) or its half (20). This is com- 
mended further by the following three considera- 
tions. The number 40 occurs with relatively great 
frequency as a round number (see the series of 
passages cited above). Further, the 480 years 
which, according to 1 K 61, elapsed between the 
Exodus and the beginning of the building of the 
temple (in the 4th year of Solomon’s reign), are 
probably a product of 40x12. Again, the length 
of a generation (17, Arab. ddrwn, lit. replodos) was 
probably, in the view of the Israelites, 40 years. 
For a generation, with few exceptions, was doomed 
to die in the wilderness (Nu 14”f 26%), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness lasted for (about) 40 
years (Nu 14° 202. 3913 3388f., Dt 27 82 29°, Jos 5° 
etc.).t Besides, Bertheau (Comm.? p. xvi) rightly 
observes that in 1 Ch 5-54 §%-38 twelve generations 
are counted from Aaron to Ahimaaz the contem- 
porary of David and Solomon. Kessler (Chronol. 
iudicum, etc. p. 12) remarks that no one can 
prove that twelve generations actually lived in 
the period from Moses to Solomon. But all 
we need is proof that Israelitish tradition ever 
reckoned twelve generations between a contem- 
porary of Moses and a contemporary of Solomon, 
and this tradition is actually found in 1Ch 
57-34 and 6-88, Consequently, it can be main- 
tained with sufficient certainty that the chronology 
of the Bk. of Jg is a product of secondary com- 
bination in so far as the approximate number 40 
(34 5° 8°83 132), its double (3), and its half (42 157 
161), are employed as factors in this chronology 
(so, essentially, Bertheau, p. xiii; Oettli, p. 212; 
Moore, p. xlif.). Further, it appears to the 
present writer that the chronological problem of 
the Bk. of Jg has to be examined in the following 
direction:—(a) The number 480 (1 K 6?) is an un- 
certain total, and cannot be used as the standard 
in estimating the chronological data of Jg. (8) The 
round numbers of Jg are really to be treated only 
as approximate figures equally with the 300 years 
which Jephthah (Jg 11%) says elapsed between 

* Budde (p. xx): ‘die beiden Zahlen 18, die 23 und die 22 
stellen leichte Abweichungen von 20 dar’; but even he (p. xviii) 
derives ‘die von der Regel so weit abweichende Zahl6 fur 
Jephthah (127) aus einer Vorlage.’ : 

The round character of the number 40 has been contested 
by J.C. A. Kessler (Chronologia tudicum et primorum regum, 
1882) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 annorum non 
dubia est; nam sepius huius spatii partes commemorantur et 
in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur: Dt pate] § 55,1 K 
211, 1 Ch 2927, Ex 191, Nu 1011 201, Dt 13’ (p. 12). But Rockerath 
(Bibl. Chronologie, 1865, p. 22) already remarks that the round 
numbers were partly supplied in place of numbers that had be- 
come indistinct, and in any case it is inadmissible to suppose 
that a period of 40 years could have emerged so frequently by 
accident. 
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Israel’s entrance into Canaan and his own days. 
Hitherto no attempt (cf. Seder olam rabba, ed. 
Meyer, p. 384.) that has been made has succeeded 
in bringing this number 300 into harmony with the 
other chronological statements of Jg. (vy) Both 
the principles just stated appear to the present 
writer to be more correct than the view (Néldeke, 
Untersuch. z. Kritik d. AT, p. 173f.; Moore, 

xli; Budde, p. xviii) that an author of the Bk. 
of Jg did not count the years of foreign domination 
(3% 24 43 6! 108: $+18+20+7+18=71 years) in ad- 
dition to the years of rest, or the years of the hero 
who destroyed this foreign domination, This is at 
least not the meaning of the text of 3°1°; for 
after it has been mentioned that the Israelites 
served Cushan-rishathaim 8 years (8°), it is added 
by means of an imperf. consec. ‘and (hence) the 
Israelites cried unto the Lorp, and the LorD 
raised up a deliverer, etc. (v.°), and (hence) the 
land had rest 40 years, and Othniel died’ (v.?°). 
The exegesis which reckons the 8 years of the 
foreign domination to the years of Othniel, which, 
it is self-evident, could begin only with the shaking 
off of the foreign yoke, is not in harmony with 
the text although it was a favourite with Jewish 
interpreters.* As little is it the case in 34, for 
the 18 years during which Israel groaned under 
the yoke of the Moabites cannot be included in 
the 80 years of rest (3°). Nor are the 20 years 
of oppression (4°) reckoned among the 40 years of 
rest (5*). As little are the 7 years of invasions 
by the Midianites (61) reckoned among the 40 years 
during which the Midianites could not lift up their 
heads, and the country was in quietness; and these 
forty years are expressly identified with the days 
of Gideon (8%). And was Jephthah chosen to be 
leader at the beginning of the 18 years of the 
oppression (108)? —Then he must have long deferred 
his victory ; and yet the text (114: 2%) presents the 
choice, the attack, and the victory of Jephthah as 
a continuous succession of incidents. Budde, 
indeed, says (p. xvili) that ‘R? has not counted 
the times of the foreign domination as elements 
in the chronology of his people.’ But whence does 
he derive this conclusion? From the circumstance 
that in the case of the ‘minor Judges’ only the 
length of their office is noted; and that in 10!8 
128-11. 18 we find ‘after him.’ But it is by no means 
an unquestionable fact that this ‘after him’ is 
meant to indicate an ‘unbroken’ succession. In 
any case it is a false generalizing from the data 
to attribute to the author of 10!+% 128-1118 the 
opinion that ‘during the whole period of the 
judges, judge followed judge in direct succession.’ 
And because of this opinion is he to be supposed 
to have rejected the years of foreign domination 
and to have replaced these by the years of the 


* The words ‘and after him (Joshua) [was raised up] Othniel, 
the son of Kenaz, forty years [but] subtract from them the 
eight years of the oppression under Cushan-rishathaim’ (Seder 
olam rabba, ch. xii.), contradict the text of OT. But it is a very 
interesting circumstance that Seder o. r. does not always adopt 
the same exegesis. It doesso with the 18 years of 314, and of the 
40 years of 5%1 two years are subtracted for the oppression of 
Jabin and Sisera (0°45 810°D) pad Hayy iw); but after the 
mention of the 40 years of Gideon it is expressly said ‘and (= but) 
the 7 years of Midian (6!) are not reckoned to them’ (13% yaw) 
jaind aby xb ]'15). Further, how is one to explain the state. 
ment, ‘from Othniel to the death of Samson are 324 years’? 
(Dik. ha-t&amim, § 70 omwy) MND w~>w pwow nov ay Sanyo 
o'%~ yan). The numbers 40+80+40+40+23+42246+7410 
+8+20 (311. 80 531 828 102f 197f. 11.14 1520 || 1631) make up a total 
of only 296 years. But if 28 be added, the number 324 is ob- 
tained. May we perhaps have recourse to the 28 years which 
in Seder olam rabba (ch. xii.) are attributed to Joshua? At the 
end of § 70 of Dikdaké comes the statement, ‘from Othniel to 
the rise of Eli as judge were 324 years.’ But this also occasions 
an insoluble problem. Neither of these dicta of Jewish tradi- 
tion is either noticed or explained in any of the helps accessible 
to the present writer (Biblia Heb. et Rabbin.; Seder olam 
rabba ; Jewish and modern commentaries). 


minor judges? As the text (3*1% 14 etc., see above) 
shows, he has neither rejected the one nor sub- 
stituted the other, for the sum of the years of the 
foreign domination (71) and the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (70) are different. 
(5) As little ground is there for the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jg meant several incidents to be 
synchronistic. 'The words ‘he (the LorD) sold them 
into the hands of the Philistines and into the 
hands of the children of Ammon’ (10"), give only 
an appearance of right to the view that the in- 
vasion of the Ammonites (10% 114%) and that of 
the Philistines (131*:) occurred at the same time. 
But in truth it is recorded in the Bk. of Jg that 
the attack of the Ammonites which, following the 
statement of 107, is described in 10** 114, was 
warded off by Jephthah, that then came the judges 
Ibzan, etc. (1287), and that the people of Israel on 
account of new unfaithfulness were oppressed by 
the invasion of the Philistines. For the text reads, 
‘and the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the LorD, and the LorpD delivered them 
into the hand of the Philistines’ (131). Hence it 
is not the thought expressed in Jg itself (13') that 
is seized by Kessler, who, following Keil and others, 
again assigns to the same date the incidents related 
in 108-12 and those spoken of in 13!* (Chronol. 
wudicum, p. 29f.). Now, the question might still 
arise, whether the order of events in the period of 
the judges was better known to the sources of the 
Bk. of Jg or to M. Vernes, who (p. 199) reproaches 
the ‘auteur du livre des Juges’ with having placed 
‘bout & bout des événements qui ne s’enchainent 
en aucune facon.’ The present writer for his 
part prefers the order indicated in the Bk. of 
Judges. 

(y) Little as the round numbers of the Bk. of 
Jg positively point to a very late date, this is as 
little the case with the expression pyx7 niba oY Iy 
(18%). It may indeed be somewhat bold to assume 
y7x7 as the original reading, and to find in this 
passage an allusion to the m3 which indirectly is 
asserted of the ’aron, ‘ark (of the covenant)’ in1S 
421t., It is true that it is not precisely pox of which 
the verb nba is elsewhere predicated. This may, 
however, be accidental, for 13 has for subject not 
only the people (Is 5%, Am 15), or Israel (Am 7-17, 
2K 178 etc.), or persons in general (2 K 2474, Mic 15, 
Ezk 12° etc.), but also Judah (Jer 13, La 18, 2 K 
25% || Jer 52% ete.), or a city, as 9353 (Am 55) or Jeru- 
salem (Jer 18) or Damascus (2 K 16*).—Besides the 
period during which the descendants of Moses 
officiated as priests in Dan, in v.* a period is 
named of the worship of Micah’s graven image, 
namely: the period of the existence of the temple 
in Shiloh. here is no mention of this temple 
after the time of Eli (1S 14°). In Ps 78 the 
overthrow of Shiloh is placed before the choosing 
of Mt. Zion (v.®), and from Jer 7!2:}4it cannot be 
inferred that it was laid waste during the Assyrian 
wars (Moore, p. 369). Hence there is not such a 
serious departure from reality when in Dikduké 
ha-téamim, § 70, it is said, ‘on the day when Eli 
died, Shiloh was laid waste’ (adw aan ‘Sy nay ov). 
—What is now the meaning of the remark in y.*!, 
and why are the two dicta of v.®° and yv.*! placed 
side by side? In v.*! it must be intended to say 
that the end of the cult of the graven image of 
Micah stood in a causal connexion with the de- 
struction of the sanctuary of J” at Shiloh, and 
the two notes of v.% would best harmonize if 
there was a reference to the destruction of the 
Shiloh sanctuary also in the words ‘x ni$a 4y (v.32), 
Now, let it be observed that Eli died when he 
heard that the ark of the covenant was taken 
(1S 482), But if, in spite of all this, it remains 
uncertain whether in Jg 18° a statement which 
raised scruples was changed into an easier read- 
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ing (cf. the interpolated 3 in v.%!),* yet the ex- | p. 238 f.); and as we have quoted from him several 


Been ‘until the day of the exile of the land’ 
oes not point further down than the time when 
ae ee tleset ‘took Kedesh, and Hazor, etc., and 
Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria’ (2 K 15”), z.e. about B.c. 
734. And if this is the meaning of v.®, then from 
the period of time indicated in v.* a shorter period 
is selected in v.*. For it was desired to add how 
long the cult of the graven image of Micab lasted, 
because this image was a principal subject in the 
preceding narrative. 

(5) In the middle of the second episode of Jg 
(chs. 19-21), where, e.g., we read ‘Jebus which is 
Jerusalem’ (19%, cf. 2 S 56), Wellhausen (Comp. 
233 ff.) and some others discover a passage of 
very late origin, namely, 201-21. What opinion 
are we to form of this? Now, in any case, this 
section must have displaced another narrative, for 
between the end of ch. 19 and 21" there is a 
lacuna. But common action on the part of the 
Israelites was not impossible shortly after the 
death of Joshua. Let us consider, in addition 
to what has been said above (6 d, 5), the story 
of the building of an altar beside Jordan (Jos 
22108.) Was this not a protest on the part of the 
Israelites settled on the east of Jordan against the 
idea of separation from their nation? And does 
the wnity of the Israelites, which shows itself in 
18 7% 84 113 (‘that we may send messengers 
unto all the coasts of Israel’), etc., ever appear as 
anew phenomenon? The present writer believes 
that there are more traces of the unity of ancient 
Israel than are wont at present to be recognized 
by some scholars. Were there not ‘elders’ in 
Israel before Samuel? (1S 8). Could these not 
then assemble themselves on account of the un- 
heard of scandal perpetrated by a Benjamite city 
(Jg 201), as readily as in connexion with the choice 
of a king? (1S 8). It is quite true the expression 
mishkab zakhar (ef. ‘that hath not lain by man’) 
is found only in Nu 31) and Jg 21; but this is 
no proof of the late origin of the latter verse, 
for the expression in question had very probably 
also an earlier existence. Hence the judgment of 
the present writer is that not the section 20!-21" as 
a whole, but only single elements in it bear a 
secondary character. Such elements are, above 
all, the round numbers like 400,000 (201), and 
there is no department where hyperbole more 
readily comes in than the department of numbers. 
We do not believe that tradition required many 
centuries—for Budde’s ‘R? wrote ‘ perhaps about the 
year 400’ (p. xvi)—in order to create these figures. 

(ec) Only legend, and not mythology, has played 
a role in the filling out of the history of Samson. 
Traces of the so-called ‘ Folk-lore’ are probably to 
be found, e.g., in the thirty men (141), the 300 
jackals (154), and the 1000 men (v.') whom he 
slew with the jawbone of an ass. Nay, it is not 
improbable that this exploit of Samson and the 
name Ramath-lehi, i.e. ‘height of jaw,’ are con- 
nected with each other. Rather may this deed of 
Samson’s have been simply placed here, for the 
localizing activity of popular tradition shows itself 
elsewhere, or the narrative of the deed may even 
have been occasioned by the name of the place. 
The same is probably the case with the story of 
‘En-hakkéré (15**-), in which the two homonyms 
kéré, ‘partridge,’ and kéré’, ‘caller,’ appear to be 
mixed up. But, all the same, the Samson narra- 
tives are no product of mythology. The mytho- 
logical explaining away of the person of Samson 
is discountenanced even by M. Vernes (Hist. juwe, 


* The sentence ‘the foundations of heaven moved’ (2 S 228) 
is changed into ‘the foundations of the hills moved’ (Ps 187). 
See, in general, regarding such alterations of parallel texts, 
K6énig’s Hinleitung, pp. 76f., 82 f. 


statements which appear to be unfounded, it is 
but right that we should quote a passage of which 
we can thoroughly approve. He says, ‘l’interpré- 
tation mythologique de l’histoire de Samson échoue 
au port; sans compter quon ne sait trop comment 
y faire rentrer laventure du lion et de l’essaim 
d’abeilles, des chacals, de la machoire, de la porte 
de Gaza, c’est-a-dire ce qui précéde les ruses et le 
succes de Dalila, le Samson du dernier épisode ne 
saurait étre tenu pour le jeune soled du printemps. 
S’il se sert, en effet, du retour de sa vigueur pour 
triompher de ses adversaires (les ténébres, l’hiver 2), 
il succombe lui-méme sous cet effort, et si les deux 
piliers du temple doivent étre tenus pour les colon- 
nes d’Hercule, elles sont mises & une trés mauvaise 
place.’ 

7. THE AUTHOR OF THE BooK.—The author of 
Jg is not named in the book itself. In the Talmud 
(Baba bathra 14°) it is said, ‘Samuel wrote (or 
edited [the sense of the verb kdthab is examined 
in Konig’s Hinleitung, p. 445]) his book and the 
Bk. of Jg and the Bk. of Ruth’ (cf. Marx-Dalman, 
Traditio rabbinorum veterrima, p. 14). Similarly 
in Dikdiké ha-téamim, p. 57, it is said, x’23n Siow 
nin oppiv 75d) BD and 43725 nar. But the tradi- 
tion which becomes fixed in Baba bathra 14f. is of 
such late origin, and contains such absolutely im- 
possible elements (see the whole passage in Kénig’s 
Linleitung, p. 445f.), that on these grounds alone 
no weight can be attached to it. But it is further 
shown ty the above (No. 6) discussion to be an 
impossible position. 

8. THE SPIRIT OF THE BOOK AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF REVELATION.—Of more im- 
portance is it to examine the spirit that pervades 
the Bk. of Jg, to draw the picture which, framed 
in this book, exhibits to us a momentous period in 
the development of Israel. What are the leading 
features of this picture? 

(a) The period of the judges was a time of local 
settlement and physical self-assertion on the part 
of Israel. When this people had shaken off the 
Egyptian yoke—which the Israelites can never 
have invented as a factor in their history—and 
were on the point of conquering the homeland of 
their forefathers, they encountered a uniformly 
violent opposition. Nevertheless, it is unquestion- 
able that the Israelites under Joshua’s leadership 
gained some fundamental victories. The positive 
tradition to this effect (Jos 6-11) is not upset by 
any statement to the contrary effect. 

The story of the defeat of the northern Canaan- 
ites (Jos 111°-4) may contain some natural hyper- 
boles (e.g. ‘neither left they any to breathe’), but 
when these are set aside, the narrative is not set 
aside. Further, the statements, ‘nevertheless the 
children of Israel expelled not the Geshurites,’ 
ete. (Jos 1318 1513-19 6 1610 1711-18 1834. 2348-), and the 
parallel statements of Jg 1% presuppose that the 
foundation was laid for the conquest of Canaan, 
otherwise they would have neither motive nor 
meaning. These statements add nothing but this, 
that in the time of Joshua, within the conquered 
kingdoms, many districts still retained their inde- 
pendence. The interposing of these sentences 
shows also in what sense the partition of the land 
is to be understood (Jos 13!*:). The territories 
which were assigned to the different tribes are 
thought of not as places of quiet possession, but 
rather as meant to be completely subdued. The 
sense of Jos 13!" ete., is not that ‘la terre promise 
est considérée comme une table rase’ (M. Vernes, 
Essais bibliques, p. 297). Finally, neither in Jos 
148-15 nor in Jg 11": is the idea contained that the 
different tribes of Israel only in an isolated fashion 
made their attacks upon Canaan (Budde, Richt. wu. 
Sam. 1890, p. 84, Hdcomm. 1897, p. 2). Budde 
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himself admits (ad loc.) ‘the remote possibility’ 
that in Jg 1 ‘a short word about Ai’ has fallen 
out. This ‘word about Ai,’ however, has not 
fallen out, nor was it a ‘short’ one (cf. Jos 75 
81-29), It is a groundless assertion that the record 
of Jg 1° excludes’ the narrative of the Bk. of Jos, 
and that the Jg narrative is the ‘older’ (Budde, 
1897, p. 2. Charles Piepenbring [Hist. 1898, p. 
69] accepts but does not prove this thesis). If the 
narrative of Jg 16>. f5-7 ete. (Budde, 1897, p. 
xxii), had been the older and the only correct one 
(Budde, p. 2), how then could Judah speak of ‘his 
lot’? (13). ‘The narrative, according to v.°, pre- 
supposes an earlier division by lot of the yet un- 
conquered land,’ as Budde himself (p. 1) has to 
notice; and Charles Piepenbring says (p. 75) on 
Jos 18% 8-10; “Nous y rencontrons une nouvelle 
preuve qu’on assigna d’avance, par le sort, aux 
différentes tribus, le territoire que chacune devait 
conquérir’; cf. the words of Budde on Jg 18! ‘es 
ist Dan wohl ein Gebiet zugefallen, aber es hat 
sich nicht darin behaupten konnen, und dass dieses 
nicht blosse Theorie ist, beweisen die danitischen 
Reste in den siidlichen Wohnsitzen, die uns in der 
Samsongeschichte begegnen.’ A positive repre- 
sentation that Canaan was thus divided is also 
implied in other passages of Jg 1. Finally, 
the ‘older’ narrative contained in Jg 1 is pro- 
nounced to be also the ‘historically more credible’ 
(Budde. p.2). But is it, in point of fact, probable 
that the tribes of Israel, which under Joshua’s 
lead crossed the Jordan, should not have attacked 
with their whole force the common foe, in order 
to inflict upon him some decided defeats? To what 
end, then, is the narrative (Nu 3278, Dt 318-20, 
Jos 112-16 991-6) invented of how the tribes of Reu- 
ben, ete., which had their settlements east of the 
Jordan, crossed this river with the other Israelites, 
and did not return until the opposition of the 
western Canaanites was— essentially — broken? 
Joshua led the host only until the conquest of 
Jericho (Jos®; so Budde, p. 1). Did he, then, 
withdraw from the leadership of Israel? This is 
‘historically credible.’ But if this was really 
the case, why will Budde (p. 11) substitute ‘and 
Joshua was with them’ for the traditional ‘and 
Jahweh was with them’? (Jg 1%), And if the ex- 
istence of Joshua was assumed in the narrative of 
Jg 1, would he have been mentioned in this passim 
fashion ? 

The truth lies in the middle position, and this 
true relation of things is exhibited in Jos and Jg; 
in spite of the foundation-laying victories gained 
under the lead of Joshua over the inhabitants of 
Canaan, some centuries were still needed to make 

’ the Israelites complete masters of Canaan (Jg 1% 2! 
etc.). 

(6) The need for external or political conflict was 
coupled with the task of spiritwal self-assertion on 
the part of Israel against the genius of the Canaan- 
itish nation. The period that followed the migra- 
tion to Canaan was for the Hebrews the time of 
the severest struggle of ideas. For it was then that 
the danger was greatest that Israel should lose the 
consciousness of her uniqueness, seeing that many 
tribes with other conceptions and ideas dwelt in 
her midst. Cf. on this contrast, e.g. Pietsch- 
mann, Gesch. der Phin. p. 292f.; Niebuhr, Gesch. 
des ebr. Zeitalters, p. 317 ff; Winckler, Gesch. 
Isr. p. 133'; Wildeboer, Jahvedienst en Volksreligie 
in Israél, 1898, p. 10ff. But when Piepenbring 
(Hist. etc. 1898, p. 96) remarks, ‘au moment ou 
les Hébreux s’empartrent de la Palestine, les 
Cananéens leur étaient bien supérieurs sous le 
rapport de la culture,’ he must be thinking merely 
of outward culture, such as the art of building 
cities, the art of war, etc. 

During this period the great matter was to 


defend the heritage of religious ideas and moral 
principles to which Israel had fallen heir (see 
above, 6 d, 8, 6). The men who were then called 
to deliver the people belonged to the category of 
true souls by whom the most important preroga- 
tives of the Jahweh religion were maintained. 
Then did Gideon defend the monolatry of Jahweh 
against the adoration of the Canaanite Baal (GU); 
The same hero kept unimpaired the principle (8*) 
that Israel was under the rule only of a heavenly king 
(Jahweh, Ex 15%). He pre-eminently exhibits 
the characteristic which ben-Sirach attributes to 
the judges when he says, cai of xpiral, €xaoros 7} 
avrov édvéuart, bow ox é€erépvevoe 4 Kapdla, Kal door 
ov dmecrpdpncay dro Kuplov, ely 7d pynudovvoy avray 
&y etdoylais, x.7.A. (Sir 4644). Then was the con- 
science of the nation of Israel sufficiently awake 
to stir them up to energy when danger threatened 
that the Canaanite immorality (Gn 97 9 19°%- 34°, 
Ly 18% etc.) might gain a footing in Israel (Jg 19% 
20°), 

True, indeed, all the acts of the Israel of those 
days cannot bear to be tried by the standard of an 
enlightened humanity, or the ideal of evangelical 
Christianity. We shudder at the eutting off of 
thumbs and great toes (Jg 1°). But not only 
were the Athenians once guilty of the same con- 
duct towards Aiginetan prisoners (Milian, Var. 
Hist. ii. 9), but even the Christian Abyssinians of 
our own day are given to this terrible practice (cf. 
Flad, Zwolf Jahre in Abessinien, etc.). Moreover, 
in the pre-Christian history of Divine revelation, 
stages of progress are not wanting; cf. ¢.g. on 
the history of prophecy (1 S 9%), or the Divine 
name (Ex 6%, 1S 1°, Is 14, Hos 235), or the idea of 
retaliation (Ex 20°, Jer 31%, Ezk 18”). Although 
then a Deborah had not advanced to the stage of 
an Isaiah, and although a Samson (ef. on the 
Nazirites, Am 2)*) did not stand upon the same 
plane as the Sermon on the Mount (Jg 16 com- 
pared with Mt 5“), yet the Bk. of Jg stands, not 
without right, in the series of the nébi’tm (Dikdiké, 
§ 70, etc.). This book isamonument of that Divine 
Providence which sustained the people of Israel, so 
that they maintained their national existence, and 
during a time of the strongest temptations kept 
safe their religious- moral ideals, which had a 
most important end to serve in pointing to the 
perfect religion and morality. 
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1879; Marx-Dalman, Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de librorum 
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JUDGING (Ethical).—The practice of judging, 
against which we have so many warnings in the 
NT, consists not so much in the characterizing of 
particular actions or modes of life, as in making 
these the basis for a sweeping, and, in some cases, 
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a final verdict on the character of those to whom 
they are rightly or wrongly attributed. The 
warnings are given in the interests both of the 
critic and the criticized. The practice is equally 
hurtful to both, and therefore if it is not absolutely 
condemned, it is surrounded by so many safeguards 
and limitations as to be practically forbidden. 
On the one hand it is an infringement of the 
royal law (Ja 2)), on the other, it stands in the 
way of that self-criticism which is necessary to 
amendment of morals and progress in religion (Mt 
7°). The chief objection to judging, however, is 
that it must be based on partial knowledge; we 
are necessarily ignorant of the inner life, the 
motives and principles of other men; we are not 
acquainted either with the antecedent conditions 
of their actions, or the possibilities of justifica- 
tion, or progress, or amendment, that their future 
may contain. This is the position taken up by 
Jesus Christ in opposition to Jewish legalists. 
He declared that the latter judged according to 
appearance (Jn 7%), according to the flesh (Jn 8!), 
As their religion consisted in the performance of 
certain prescribed duties, and the avoidance of 
outward offences, they had a rough and ready 
standard by which to estimate character. Christ 
and St. Paul had a more righteous because more 
complete standard; they took into account the 
inner thoughts and motives, and, knowing the 
complexity of these, deliberately refrained from 
judging, even where the outward evidence seemed 
absolutely convincing (Jn 8%, 1 Co 4°). One last 
motive in the prohibition of judging must not be 
overlooked. It was necessary to exercise patience 
and forbearance, not only in the interests of the 
individual, but in those of the Church. This is at 
least indirectly taught in the Parable of the Tares 
(Mt 13%), which cannot be limited exclusively to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and it is a prominent 
motive with St. Paul. It appears especially in his 
treatment of the ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ parties in 
Rome (Ro 14), and of the rival possessors of gifts in 
Corinth (1 Co 13). In one word, while self-judg- 
ment is enjoined, the judgment of others is dis- 
countenanced throughout the NT. J. MILLAR. 


JUDGMENT.—1. The truth that God will come 
to the world for judgment is part of the burden of 
OT prophecy. The rule of God, partially realized 
over Israel in the days of the prophets, is destined 
to be made perfect, and it is to extend over all the 
nations of the earth. This consummation will 
necessitate a ‘day of the Lord,’ 7.e. a judgment 
of the faithless in the chosen nation and of the 
heathen (Is 2}2, J] 1° 2! etc.); but Israel will be 
saved and enjoy the blessings of a new and ever- 
lasting covenant (Is 618, Jer 31° etc.). See Day 
of the Lord, under ESCHATOLOGY, vol. i. pp. 735 ff. 

2. When in later times the belief in a resurrec- 
tion of the dead was developed (Dn 127), till in the 
time of Christ it was firmly rooted in the minds of 
all but the Sadducees, our Lord revealed a great 
universal judgment of the living and the dead, the 
issue, represented in figurative and therefore in- 
determinate speech, being now the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom on earth, now the com- 
plete transformation of all that at present appears, 
and the advent of new heavens and a new earth. 
The people of Christ will be called in the judgment 
to an everlasting participation in the glories of His 
heavenly kingdom, and His enemies will have the 
sentence of eternal condemnation pronounced on 
them (Mt 1376 47%. 95, Mk 13, Lk 21). 

3. In accordance with the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of God, and with the fact that it is even 
now begun on earth, we find, especially in the 
Johannine writings, that the judgment in one aspect 
or stage of it is a present act. For judgment 
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Christ is come into this world (Jn 9%). There is an 
actual separation of men in progress here and now, 
and to a great extent they themselves may see that 
there is nothing arbitrary in the awards which are 
made; the spiritual blessings bestowed on the one 
hand and the mental sufferings or want endured on 
the other, commend themselves to the enlightened 
conscience as just and inevitable. Christ is asa 
present light in the world, discerning between the 
souls of men, attracting and gladdening some, those 
who do truth, and repelling others who do evil, 
multiplying for them the pains of darkness, hatred, 
and sin (Jn 38% 1231), The former are called even 
now to everlasting life (3° 64”, 1 Jn 34), and should 
know that they have it (1 Jn 5"); the latter know 
not life, but abide in death, and have an immediate 
pr repene; of the wrath of God (Jn 3°, 1Jn 31 


4. This judgment, which is in progress now, is 
destined to be perfected, though there is necessarily 
obscurity as to the future existence. In the last 
assize Christ will be the Judge as before (Mt 25%!*-, 
Ac 10® 1791, 2Co 5, 2Ti 4!). Mankind will all 
appear before His judgment-seat. The righteous 
will thus have in His presence a perfect vision and 
possession of the goodness they have chosen in Him 
(2 Ti 48, 1Jn 32); the wicked will see with dismay 
into what an abyss of sin and woe they have fallen 
(Rev 1"). It may be said men will hereafter judge 
themselves. Those who are unlike Christ will 
find themselves as such to be separate from Him. 
The two classes of people are parted because they 
have acquired distinct natures like the sheep and 
the goats (Mt 25%). The future judgment will 
thus be ‘just,’ determined by what people made of 
themselves when they were in the body (2 Co 5"). 
Or the books will be opened, and men will be 
judged out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works (Rev 20”). 
The character of each person is a ‘ book’ or record, 

reserving, in moral and spiritual effects, all that 

e has been and done and loved; and in the judg- 
ment these books will be ‘opened,’ or each man’s 
character will be manifested as the light of Christ 
falls upon it. The people of Christ themselves 
receive different awards at the last, according to 
what their life has been (Lk 19", 1 Co 3). A 
test like fire will try every believer’s work. Some 
have acquired a close likeness to Christ by their 
lives of true holiness and love; and the greater 
the likeness, the more He will be known, loved, 
and enjoyed, or the richer they themselves will be. 

G. FERRIES. 

JUDGMENT HALL is the AV translation in 
Jn 18°33 and Ac 23% of the Greek mpa:tdpior, 
though this word contains no reference to judging. 
In the RV it is rendered ‘palace’ or ‘ preetorium.’ 
See PRHZTORIUM. 


JUDGMENT SEAT.—The usual word employed 
for this in the NT is Bjua (Mt 27), Jn 19, Ac 181 
16f. 955. 10-17, Ro 141, 2 Co 51°), properly a ‘ tribune.’ 
Two of these were provided in the law-courts of 
Greece, one for the accuser and one for the defend- 
ant (ef. Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon under 
Biya), but in the NT the word is used of the - 
official seat (tribunal) of the Roman judge. The 
word xpirjprov used in Ja 28 occurs also in 1 Co 6* 4, 
where it is translated in RVm by ‘tribunals.’ 
See, further, art. GABBATHA. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

JUDITH (n 337 "Iovdiv, Iovdid, "Iovdel@).—1. A wife 
of Esau, daughter of Beeri the Hittite (Gn 26%) 
(cf. Gn 367, and see OHOLIBAMAB). 

2. Heroine of the Book OF JUDITH; daughter 
of Merari, of the tribe of Simeon (8? [ef. Nu 1°] 92); 
widow of Manasses of the same tribe. See follow- 
ing article. F. C. PorTER. 
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JUDITH, BOOK OF.—1. ContentTs.—The story 
of the Book of Judith in the LXX is as follows :— 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
in his 12th year made war dard Arphaxad king 
of the Medes, summoning all nations to his aid ; 
and in his 17th year was victorious and destroyed 
the Median capital, Ecbatana. The next year he 
sent Holofernes with 132,000 men to take vengeance 
on the western lands which had refused to come to 
his help. Holof. laid waste the lands of those who 
resisted, and required the destruction of their sanc- 
tuaries and gods, and the sole worship of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The Jews feared for Jerusalem and the 
temple, just reconsecrated after their recent return 
from exile. Joakim, the high priest, and the San- 
hedrin resolved upon resistance, and ordered the 
fortifying of certain mountain towns of Samaria 
which commanded the entrance into Judza from the 
north. The people gave themselves to fasting and 
perc An Ammonite general, Achior, warned 

olofernes, with an appeal to history, that the God 
of heaven protected this people unless they sinned 
against him, and for his counsel was delivered to 
the enemy. Bethulia was the point of attack, and 
upon the issue of its siege depended the fate of the 
Jewish land and religion. The three elders of the 
city, Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis, yielded to the 
demand of the famished people and promised 
surrender after five days. Judith, a rich young 
widow of the tribe of Simeon, confident of the 
righteousness of her people, believed that God 
would deliver them by her hand. Prepared by 
prayer, and a es i by strict observance of legal 
rites, she made her way to Holofernes, predicted the 
speedy destruction of her people because she fore- 
saw that in their hunger they would eat unclean 
and consecrated food, captivated him by her deceits 
and by her beauty, and beheaded him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor after a banquet in her honour. 
‘Her beauty took his soul prisoner; the scimitar 
passed through his neck.’ She returned with the 
head to Bethulia. Achior recognized it, and at 
sight of it was converted to Judaism. Confusion 
and fear fell upon the leaderless army of the 
Assyrians, and the Jews slaughtered them in their 
flight and gained great spoils. Judith was richly 
rewarded and honoured, and in a song celebrated 
the deliverance. Peace reigned during her long 
life of 105 years, and for a long time after. 

2. TEXTS AND VERSIONS.—The LXX text exists 
in three recensions, (1) BA ¥, etc., the ruling text; 
(2) cod. 58, to which Old Lat. and Syriac are closely 
related ; (3) cod. 19, 108, similar to (2). 

Hebrew original is commonly accepted, not 
only on the ground of Hebraisms in language and 
ideas, but also because of errors of translation (see 
ISR 2AR 385210 042s Salata Go-27 Ss Hritzsches ball)s 
Origen, indeed, says that he learned from Jews 
that they did not possess Tobit and Judith even 
among their ‘Apocrypha’ (Hp. ad Afric. 13), and 
there are no allusions to Jth in the older rabbinical 
literature. Yet it does not follow that the later 
Jewish versions are retranslations from the Greek. 
If the story had an independent history among 
Jews it is historically important to trace it. 
Jerome is the first witness to a Heb. (Aram.) 
original, and his testimony deserves attention. 

The Vulgate.—Jerome (Pref. to Jth.) says that 
the Hebrews had Jth among their Apocrypha, and 
reckoned it among histories. His Jth he affirms to 
be a translation of this ‘Chaldee’ version, which 
he regarded as the original. He put into Latin 
‘only those things which a sound understanding 
could find in the Chaldee words.’ His work was 
indeed hastily done, im one night, and carelessly, 
‘aiming to give sense for sense rather than word 
for word.’ Probably, as in the case of Tobit, an 
interpreter rendered the Chaldee into Hebrew, and 
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Jerome dictated a Latin version of the Heb. to a 
scribe. He, of course, had the Old Lat. before 
him. 

Jerome’s testimony is commonly set aside, and 
it is assumed, after Fritzsche, that his modifica- 
tions of the Old Lat. were mainly arbitrary, and 
that we can know nothing of his Chaldee text. 
Is this a just verdict? The Vulg., in comparison 
with the Old Lat. and Greek, omits many geogra- 
phical details (e.g. LXX 2% 3%: 1° 44-6 154) and man 
concrete incidents (¢.g. LX X 118-16 27-10 76. 17-19. 82 ] (2b. 
3b, 9. 10b. 17. 18. 20. 22 1] %>- 4 193b. 15b 145. 9 p5ub 16%», and 

arts of 82. 3. 6. 29. 31 gl 1312. 13° 142. 3. 11. 12 1512 18), 

th.’s achievement is made less sensuous and more 
simply religious in character (cf. LXX 104 1117 12”: 
15.16), The deceptions are less bald (LXX 1157 133). 
Homiletical additions are made (Vulg. 410-18 511-15 
96-8 518-19, parts of 612-21 719-22 821-26), Changes such 
as these mark a secondary form of the story. But 
are they due to Jerome? Against that supposition 
it is to be argued, (1) that it was not his way to 
edit, but to translate; (2) that he did not in this 
case take time for such revision. It is therefore 
probable, apart from the confirmation of the Mid- 
rash, that even such deviations of vale. from 
LXX as these were due in the main to the Chaldee 
version. Still more probable is this in the few 
cases of additional concrete detail (Vulg. 7° 7 114 
149-12 16%), 

Further, it is probable that in Jerome’s Chaldee, 
Bethulia was identified with Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. never gives a clear description of the situa- 
tion of Bethulia (cf. LXX 4% 7 67- 1% 11 73 83 1013 11%) ; 
it omits or changes all passages which clearly dis- 
tinguish Bethulia and Jerusalem up to 15° (ef. 
LXX 487 1119 113 155; and Vulg. omits LXX 
871. 22, 24 gib 1114-15), Further, Vulg. contains some 
positive suggestions that Jerusalem is the besieged 
city (Vule. 13 [ek Taxa o Ts Sooner 
Ozias is ‘prince of Judah,’ Vulg. 8* 13°). Only 
in 15° and perhaps 167-5 does Vulg. require the 
distinction. This suggests that the identification 
is not due to Jerome but to his source. 

Hebrew Versions.—The story of Jth exists in 
several forms in Hebrew, none of them from ear] 
sources (Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrasch, i. 130-141, in. 
12 ff. [translations in Lipsius, Zeitschr. f. wissens. 
Theol. (1867), p. 337 ff. ; Ball in Wace’s Apocrypha, 
i. p. 252 ff.; Scholz, Commentar, 2 ed., Anhang i. 
ae ii.]; Gaster, ‘An unknown Hebrew Version of 
the History of Jth’ [PSBA (1894), p. 156 ff.]). Lip- 
sius distinguishes two forms of the story, one of 
which is closely related to our book. In both the 
scene is Jerusalem, the time that of the Maccabeean 
wars. Judith is in some way related to the Has- 
monzean house. It is Nicanor who is beheaded ; 
and the deed is celebrated in connexion with the 
Feast of Dedication. Names are often omitted, 
and details vary widely. The long Midrash 
(Jellinek, ii. 12-22; Scholz, Anhang i.) summarizes 
chs. 1-5 briefly, but in chs. 7-14 follows the Vulgate 
so closely that a relationship between them is 
certain.* The indications of the Chaldee original 
in the Vulg. pointed out above are strongly con- 
firmed by this version. The phenomena would be 
explained by supposing that the Midrash is a later 
form of Jerome’s Chaldee text, still less concrete, 
still more general and homiletical in character. 
Jerusalem entirely displaces Bethulia ; Holofernes 
is king of Greece, and Nebuch. disappears; Chabris 
and Charmis are priests, Ozias is prince of Israel 
(= Vulg. 13%), and Joakim is not mentioned. 

The older Form.—Scholz argues for the greater 
originality of the Vulgate against the LXX, and 


* Vulg. and Midrash agree, 7.¢e., in omissions (LXX 717-19. 32 
921-23.24b Ql 109. 10f. 17a. 18.22 474.14 1913b 153.4.5.11b) and in 


additions (Vulg. 616-18 76. 10. 11. 19-22 g23-25 96-8 1016-18. 20 1112. 14. 15 
126 136. 16. 23 147. 8-14), as well as in a multitude of lesser details. 
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of the short Midrash (Jellinek, i. 130 £.; Lipsius, p. 
355f.; Ball, p. 252f.; Scholz, Anh. ii.) against the 
long. So Gaster confidently claims originality for 
his Hebrew version, and is followed with surprising 
unreserve by Cornill (Hinl. in d. AT 4, p. 272). ‘It 
seems undoubted that here lies the simplest and 
most original form of the story, out of which the 
Greek romance grew’ (cf. Ginsburg). But is the 
simple always the original form ofa story? Gaster’s 
argument, ‘If it were an abridged text, names and 
situations would have been retained, and only 
the rhetorical portions omitted,’ substitutes the 
interests of a modern historian for those of an 
ancient story-teller. On the other hand, in favour 
of the greater originality of the LXX version, 
apart from the general fact of its far greater age, 
it is to be urged that it is more natural to suppose 
(1) that elaborate but not especially significant 
geographical and historical details, aside from the 
main story, should be omitted rather than added 
by later editors ; (2) that edifying and rhetorical 
embellishments, speeches, prayers, etc., should be 
added, not omitted; (3) that references to the 
Maccabeean period should be added, not removed 
to give ihe to an impossible or an unknown 
historical setting; (4) that the scene should be 
changed from Bethulia to Jerusalem, not the 
reverse ; (5) that Greeks should take the place of 
Assyrians as Israel’s enemy ; (6) that Jth.’s lineage 
should be changed from the tribe of Simeon to the 
family of the Hasmonzans, not the reverse; and 
perhaps that she should be first a widow, afterwards 
amaiden. (She is a widow in the long Midrash). 

The originality claimed for the LXX, or its 
Hebrew text, is, however, relative. The story may 
have had a long previous history. 

3. PLACE OF THE Sieavuethalia (Betylua) 
cannot, in the LXX, mean Jerusalem. Its situa- 
tion is so well described (in Northern Samaria, 
near Dothan, 4°7; cf. 3% 10 5! 67- 10- 11 78. 18 83) that 
few doubt its existence, though it is not otherwise 
known. ‘To hold it for a pure fiction belongs to 
the gross fictions of the learned’ (Fritzsche). ‘He 
would not have built his story geographically in 
the air’ (Schiirer). It is as clearly distinguished 
from Jerusalem as words permit (4% % 7 821-24 1119 
15> 8 1618: 20. 21. 23 of 93), 

4%, TIME OF THE STORY.—The historical setting 
of the LXX is impossible. Nineveh and Assyria 
fell 608 B.c. Nebuch., king of the Chaldeans in 
Babylon, destroyed Jerusalem in his 18th year 
(586), and died 562. The return from exile was 
not before 536, and the rebuilding of the temple 
was in 520-516. Butthe confusion of these events 
could hardly be due to ignorance. What Jew 
would not know the place of Nebuch. in relation 
te the Assyrians and to the Exile? It is possible 
that a copyist or translator put familiar biblical 
names in the place of names strange to him 
(Kaulen). It is also possible that the author used 
Nebuch. and the Assyrians as symbols, and that 
he meant to tell (1) no history at all but a story 
(‘poem,’ Luther), teaching that Judah is safe 
from all enemies if it keeps the law; or (2) future 
history prophetically set forth (an apocalypse, 
Scholz) ; or (8) present or recent history disguised 
under significant names. Thus Volkmar (1860) 
elaborately defended the equations: Nebuch.= 
Trajan, Nineveh=Rome (or Antioch), Medes= 
Parthians, Ecbatana= Nisibis, Holofernes= Lusius 
Quietus, ete. But the parallels are forced, and 
‘the arguments which place the Epistle of Clem. 
in the Ist cent. are a hundredfold stronger than 
those which place the Bk. of Jth in the second’ 
(Lightfoot). More commonly the Maccabzean 


history is found veiled in our story. Ball suggests 
(not always consistently) that Nebuch.=Anti- 
Assyrians = Syrians, 
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Nicanor, Arphaxad=Arsaces, Medes= Parthians, 
Jth=Judas, Bethulia=Jerusalem, Joakim=Al- 
cimus, etc. He says, ‘The Bk. of Jth is a free 
composition in the manner of the Haggada, princi- 
pally based upon recollections of the facts of the 
heroic Judas, and more especially upon the facts 
related in 1 Mac 377-46! 61-7 726-50, 2 Mac 91-3 1018 15’ 
(cf. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 16). But 
the book does not readily yield to allegorical 
treatment. If it was written in the reign of 
Alexandra (B.C. 79-70) concerning the Maccabzean 
wars (Ball), why is the scene Bethulia, not Jeru- 
salem? why are Judith and Ozias Simeonites? 
why should Judas and his exploits be so completely 
veiled in a book meant to glorify him and his house? 

In fact, the indications of the Maccabean age 
are of a general and doubtful character. The 
history ‘ points to a time when danger threatened 
not only the people but also its faith. . . . This 
reminds us of Daniel and the Maccabean period ’ 
(Schiirer). The ritualism of the book has some 
late marks (8°). The high priest did not command 
Samaria (44%; cf. 1558) until John Hyrcanus. 
Hellenistic cities were not independent after the 
Roman period. But, on the other hand, a writer 
may attempt to describe past conditions, and may 
make mistakes in doing so. This writer professes 
to tell of a time long past (14! 16%). That he 
wrote in the late Maccabeean or in the Roman 
period is quite probable. That he wrote primarily 
of the Maccabeean wars there is little sign. 

Schiirer now (Herzog®, 1896) attaches importance 
to an early view, not mentionedinhisHJP. ‘The 
presupposed historical background answers more 
to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. In one of his 
expeditions against Phcenicia and Egypt, about 
B.C. 350, he took also some Jewish prisoners, and 
among his most conspicuous generals in that 
campaign were the satrap (king) Holofernes of 
Cappadocia and the eunuch Bagoas.’ Sulpicius 
Severus (Chron. ii. 14-16) first argued that Jth 
was an actual history of that time. Gutschmid 
(Jhb. f. Klas. Phil. 1863, p. 714) says, ‘Severus 
seems to me to have proved as much as this, that 
the author of the Bk. of Jth actually meant to put 
her history in the time of Ochus’ (so Néldeke ; 
Keil; W. R. Smith, OT JC? 439; Wellhausen, Jsr. 
u. Jud. Gesch.* 186). True, Holofernes was the 
title of other Cappadocian kings (Ball), but no 
other is known to have had anything to do with 
the Jews (Keil). True also that Bagoas is Persian 
for ‘eunuch.’ Yet force remains in the association 
of the two names in Jth and in this historical assault 
upon Judea under the king of the great Eastern 
empire. It is possible, then, that the writer lived 
in the Ist cent. B.c. and wrote of an event three 
centuries earlier. It would be possible then to 
think of a century or more of peace after the de- 
liverance (16 (cf. )), and to speak of the return 
from exile as recent (4° 518-19), There was no king 
(53), and the Joiakim of Neh 12-26 might possibly 
be supposed to have been high priest. See also a 
Persian custom in 2’, and compare 16”. 

5. HISTORICAL CHARACTER.—The early chapters 
of the book contain historical and geographical 
impossibilities, and the later chapters much self- 
evident romance. With the geography of Pales- 
tine, however, the writer shows great familiarity.” 
The historicity of Bethulia does not prove the 
actuality of Judith and her deed, though it is a 
serious obstacle to the allegorical interpretation 
of the book and also to the supposition that the 
story originally concerned the Maccabzan age.t 


* Schlatter thinks Jth gives a true picture not only of the 
geographical, but also of the political, social, and religious con- 
ditions of the isolated Jewish hill towns of Northern Samaria 
before the time of the Maccabees. _ 

+ Of. the part played by Bethsura in 1 Mac. 
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Nevertheless ‘it is possible that in some Palestinian 
town a popular festival was celebrated in memory 
of the heroic deed of a woman, and that after the 
true occasion was forgotten and had given place to 
a manifoldly embellished legend, a history was 
composed in honour of Judith, probably before the 
destruction of the temple’ (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdge, p. 124). One is reminded of the little city 
besieged by a great king and delivered by a poor 
wise man (Ec 94:}), perhaps also an incident of 
the Persian period. ] : 

Josephus is silent both as to the invasion of 
Ochus and as to Jth, and his silence speaks against 
the antiquity of the book and its firm place in the 
Greek Bible of the lst century. The NT has no 
reference.* The earliest reference is in Clem. 
Rom. i. 55, where Judith is put before Esther as an 
example of womanly heroism. The book was there- 
fore classical, probably scriptural, about A.D. 90 
among Christians. That Jewish tradition should 
come to connect the story with the Maccabean 
period is natural. 

6. LITERARY CHARACTER.—The book is a work 
of literary skill, ‘as a work of art quite perfect’ 
(Ewald). ‘The representation contains nothing 
diffuse, bombastic, forced, but is short, simple, 
natural, and betrays originality. . . . Appropriate, 
in part admirable, are the particular descriptions. 
. . . Extraordinarily successful is the song of 
praise at the close of the book. ... I put it un- 
hesitatingly by the side of the best poetical pro- 
ducts of the Hebrew spirit’ (Fritzsche, 127 f., 209). 

7. RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL TEACHINGS.—The 
religious ideas of the book are of the Pharisaic 
type, particularistic and legal. Patriotism centres 
in zeal for the temple (4% 3 11-15 21. 24 98.13» of, 519 
9 1133 1618-20), Tsrael can suffer no harm unless it 
sin against God (5!7-1112°!%), The fatal sin might 
be the most excusable of ritual transgressions 
(11128-), though Judith’s confidence rests chiefly on 
the freedom of her race from idolatry (81°). In 
the account of Judith’s own piety the food laws 
(105 1137-15 121-9. 19), fasts (8°), washings (127°), and 
prayer (9. 11!” 128 134°) are emphasized. Her per- 
sistent widowhood is praised (167? ; cf. 848). Social 
virtues are wanting, except the freeing of her slave 
(16%). The Pharisaic union of determinism and 
freedom is to be observed. Salvation comes from 
God, and all is in accordance with His will (8!-27 
g>-14 1613-17), Yet it is not through angel or miracle, 
but through the wisdom and boldness of Judith 
that deliverance is wrought (cf. 84 109 15% 1°), 
But she gets her strength by prayer (9. 128 134-5), 
and the glory of God is greater because of the 
weakness of the means through which so great a 
triumph was achieved (91 16% 7 4-12). The absence 
of angels and miracles (cf. Tobit) and of future 
life and Messianic hope is to be noted. A prose- 
lyte is welcomed (14"), 

For history of Jth in the Canon, see APOCRYPHA. 


LiTzERATURE.—Commentaries by Fritzsche (1853), Volkmar 
(1860), Wolff (1861, defends historical character), Ball 
(Speaker's Com. 1888), Scholz (2nd ed. 1896, Roman Catholic) ; 
Lohr in Kautzsch’s Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 1898. 
On Hebrew versions, see above. Further under ApooryPHa. 
Of. Schtirer, HJ P 11. iii. 32 ff, RE i. 644f., GJV3 iii. 167 ff. ; 
O. D. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. Bibl. Lit.; A. Schlatter, Zur 
Topographie und Geschichte Palistinas, ch. 23 (1893). 

F. C. PoRTER. 

JUEL.—41. (Iowd) 1 Es 9%=vuEL, Ezr 10%, 2, 

| (A’Iov#r, B OdAA) 1 Es 9=JOEL, Ezr 1043, 


JULIA (‘IovAla).—One of those greeted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16® with Philologus, Nereus, Olympas, 
and others. It has been suggested that Philologus 


* Of. 1 Co 109. 10 with Vulg. Jth 825 (Scholz). 

t The question of the morality of Judith’s deed should not be 
discussed without reference to the existing state of war, and to 
such examples as Jael and Esther. 


and Julia were husband and wife, and the others 
members of the family. The name was the com- 
monest of all Roman female names, commonest of 
all among slaves of the imperial household, and 
nothing can be proved by it. The following in- 
scription is interesting (CJL vi. 20416): D.M | 
IVLIAE NEREI: F-| CLAVDIAE. 
A. C, HEADLAM. 

JULIUS (’IovAcos). The name of the centurion in 
whose custody St. Paul journeyed to Rome (Ac 
271-3). When it was determined that St. Paul 
with his companions should sail to Italy, he was 
delivered with his companions ‘to a centurion 
named Julius of the Augustan cohort.’ Through- 
out the voyage the centurion is represented as 
treating his prisoner with some kindness and dis- 
tinction. He was allowed to go ashore and see 
his friends at Sidon. Although the centurion 
does not attend to the apostle’s warnings at first 
(vv.? 11), it is at his instigation that he orders the 
soldiers to cut away the boat (v.*4), and it is to 
save him that he prevents the soldiers from kill- 
ing the prisoners (v.*#-), On arrival at Rome, 
St. Paul was allowed to live by himself with the 
soldier who guarded him (Ac 2816), 

Two points in this narrative demand close 
attention, the Augustan cohort and the statement 
last made. We will take the latter first. There 
is an interesting variation of text. The best of 
the MSS (NABI) and Vulg. Pesh. Boh. read in Ac 
2816 « And when we entered into Rome, Paul was 
suffered to abide by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.’ Thisis adopted by WH and by Blass 
in his a text. The latter in his 8 text on the 
authority of HLP** Harcl.° Gig, reads, ‘the 
centurion handed over the prisoners to the head 
of the camp, while Paul was allowed to remain 
by himself without the camp with the soldiers 
that guarded him.’ The word translated ‘head 
of the camp’ isin Greek crparoreddpyxns, while the 
one representative of the Old Latin we have here 
reads principi peregrinorum. It must be remem- 
bered that D and most Old Latin authorities are 
defective in this place. A portion of this latter 
reading is found in the TR, and has always been 
interpreted as referring to the prefectus pretorio ; 
stress has been laid on the singular, and it has 
been supposed necessarily to refer to a date before 
62 while Burrhus filled the office alone. Prof. 
Mommsen tells us that neither the term nor 
the duty is consonant with Roman usage, and 
ee Shap another interpretation based primarily 
on the technical Latin word, which appears in the 
version princeps peregrinorum. In order to perfect 
the organization of the Roman army and the 
communications with the legions on the frontier, 
there was a body of troops detached from the 
foreign legions called frwmentarii. At some date 
or other they were organized under a head of their 
own, and had a camp on the Celian hill. It was 
called the castra peregrinorum, and the head of it 
the princeps castrorum peregrinorum or princeps 
peregrinorum. ‘This is represented in the Greek 
apparently less correctly, or at least less technic- 
ally, by arparoreddpyns. To this body of messen- 
gers, constantly travelling backwards and forwards, 
it would be natural that prisoners should be en- 
trusted, and there is evidence to that effect. It 
had been usual in the absence of evidence to refer 
this organization to the time of Hadrian, but 
Mommsen thinks it more probable that it dates 
from the time of Augustus, and would use the 
Acts for evidence to that effect. 

But the question now arises—What is the 
authority of the text? for this may be a crucial 
instance of the value of the 8 text. How, on 


Blass’s theory, did it come about that St. Luke 
substituted a vague phrase for the technical lan- 
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guage he had previously employed? If his theory 
be incorrect, which reading is intrinsically likely 
to be altered? It has become the fashion to hint 
that the 8 reading is here correct ; but it may be 
pointed out that the phrase which is most correct 
technically, that of the Latin MSS, is the work of a 
translator who, being a Roman, would presumably 
have more accurate knowledge than the original 
writer, giving precision in his translations by em- 
ploying a technical word. Following that line of 
argument it might be suggested that perhaps here 
we have an instance in which the more precise text 
of 8 arose from the influence of the Latin version 
and possibly bilingual MSS. At any rate, the 8 
text 1s here very definitely connected with Rome. 

But what is the meaning of the ometpa DeBacri? 
The cohortes of the Roman legion had no special 
designation, and therefore in this case we must 
have a cohort of auxiliary troops; and many such 
were named Augusta. But then we should have 
an auxiliary used for services for which, as far as 
we know, they were not employed. Mommsen 
seems to suggest a connexion with the cohors pere- 
grinorum, although confessing that this name and 
that of the Italian band are still unsolved. Ram- 
say, starting from this suggestion, develops it as 
follows: ‘But when we recollect (1) that Luke 
regularly uses the terms of educated conversation, 
not the strict technical terms; and (2) that he 
was a Greek who was careless of Roman forms or 
names, we shall not seek in this case to treat the 
Greek name (c7metpa XeSacrH) as a translation of a 
correct Roman name; but we shall look for a 
body in the Roman service which was likely to be 
called ‘‘ the troops of the Emperor” by the persons 
in whose society Luke moved at the time . . . we 
conclude, then, that ‘‘the troops of the Emperor” 
was a popular colloquial means of describing the 
corps of officer-couriers ; and we thus gather from 
Acts an interesting fact, elsewhere unattested but 
in perfect conformity with the known facts’ (S¢. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 315). 

The conclusions of Professors Mommsen and 
Ramsay, which are almost always full of inte- 
rest, are given with this warning, that a super- 
structure, however ingenious, is built on a slight 
foundation when it is based on a reading which 
on external grounds has no claim to acceptance, 
and may easily be a correction of the 2nd century 
introducing the precise phraseology and writing of 
the later date. 

The attempt of Schiirer (HJP I. ii. 53) to con- 
nect the Augustan band with a ozetpa DeBaornvay 
does not give any assistance to the problem, and 
is based on a confusion of ideas. ; 


LirERATURE.—Mommsen and Harnack in Sitzungsberichte d. 
Berl. Akad. 1895, p. 501; Schiirer, HJP t. ii. 53; Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Traveller, pp. 314, 315, 347, 348; Wieseler, Chron. d. 
Apost. ix. p. 391 (not seen). A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUNIAS (or JUNIA).—In Ro 167 St. Paul greets 
Andronicus and Junias (or Junia); the name being 
in the accusative, the sex is not determined 
(‘Avdpévixoy kat Iouvvlav). If masculine, the name isa 
shortened form of Junianus; if feminine, Junia is 
acommonname. As has been pointed out under 
ANDRONICUS (wh. see), there is a little doubt as 
to whether the two are to be included among 
the apostles—probably they are to be, the word 
being taken in its wider signification. In that 
case it is hardly likely that the name is feminine, 
although, curiously enough, Chrysostom does not 
consider the idea of a female apostle impossible : 
‘And, indeed, to be apostles at all is a great 
thing. But to be even amongst those of note, 
just consider what a great encomium thisis. But 
they were of note owing to their works and their 
achievements. Oh! how great is the devotion of 


this woman, that she should be even counted 
worthy of the appellation of apostle.’ 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUNIPER (0n5 rdthem). —Rédthem occurs three 
timesin the Bible. Elijah sat under a rdthem (1 K 
194). The LXX transliterates this ‘Paéuév. The 
poor are said to cut up the roots of the rdthem for 
food (Job 304), LXX fifas EvAwy. The tongue is 
compared (Ps 120+) to coals of réthem, LXX tots 
dvOpatw tots épnucxots. It is clear from these refer- 
ences that the LXX did not understand what was 
meant by réthem. The Arab. happily furnishes 
the clue. Ratam is a sort of broom, Retama 
fetem, L., which grows in all the deserts of Egypt, 
Sinai, and the Holy Land. The tr. (AV in all, and 
RV text 1 K 19%, Ps 1204) ‘juniper’ is incorrect. 
‘Broom’ (RV text Job 304, and marg. in other 
passages) is somewhat misleading. The particular © 
species of plant not growing in other lands had 
better be called by its indigenous name ratam. 

The ratam is a glabrescent shrub, with a few 
linear leaves, 3-4 lines long, purplish white flowers, 
half an inch long, 1-5 together in subsessile clusters 
along the twigs, and obliquely ovate, 1-seeded, 
beaked pods, half an inch long. The shrub gives 
the poorest kind of shade, and yet it is often the 
only refuge from the blazing sun of the desert. 
Its roots are suitable for burning, and are used 
for making charcoal. They would be poor eating 
indeed. This has led some to suppose that vw 
shoresh (Job 304), may mean the seeds which are 
said to be eaten by sheep. For this, however, 
there is no etymological warrant. The LXX tr. 
is against it. G. E. Post. 


JUPITER in 2 Mac 67 is Zeus, the supreme god 
in the Greek pantheon. Zeus Xenios (20.), z.e. Zeus 
the god of hospitality and protector of strangers, 
was worshipped throughout the Greek world. 
Zeus Olympios (20.), Olympian Zeus, was probably 
so called because first worshipped on Mount 
Olympus in North Thessaly; but owing to the 
influence of the Homeric poetry the epithet 
became familiar wherever Greek was spoken, and 
the god was widely worshipped under that name, 
e.g. at Athens, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, 
Corinth, Syracuse, Naxos, and Miletus (Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 1. iv.). The juxta- 
position of the two cults by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who specially honoured Zeus Olympios (Nestle, 
Marg. p. 42), would imply to the Greek mind that 
the supreme God who ruled the whole world, 
whether of Greeks or foreigners (Xenios), was not 
J”, but the Zeus Olympios who had been a Greek 
god from the earliest, z.e. Homeric, times. 

The Jupiter of Ac 14!-}5 though called Zeus, 
was not the Greek god, but the native god of the 
Lycaonian population, whose Lycaonian name was 
represented in Greek as Zeus. The reading of 
Codex Beze in v.}* is rod dvros Avds pd 7édews, and 
is to be translated ‘of Zeus, who is called Zeus 
Propoleés,’ i.e. ‘Jupiter-before-the-town’— the 
epithet Propoleds being given to the god because 
his temple was outside the town; cf. the inscription 
in Claudiopolis of Isauria to Ad Ipoac7ly (Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 51-53). 
The remains of this temple have not yet been 
discovered ; but, in the opinion of Ramsay, they 
might be identified with but very little excavation. 

In Ac 19% (‘the image which fell down from 
Jupiter, 7d [dyadua] duorerés) the phrase ‘from 
Jupiter’ is simply=‘from the clear sky’ (see 
Ramsay, p. 604n. of vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

F. B. JEVONS. 

JUSHAB-HESED (750 >» ‘loving-kindness is 
returned’).—A son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3°. 


JUSTICE is in Scripture essentially identical 
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with Righteousness (wh. see). The same words 
(PAS, PTY, ARIX, Slkasos, duxavoctvn) are rendered now 
by one and now by the other term, but chiefly b 

‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness.’ The tendency in R 

is to replace ‘just’ by ‘righteous’; see Ps 89%, 
Pr 4!8; in Pr 1087 the same word is rendered both 
‘just’ and ‘righteous.’ Referring to the artt. on 
Justification and Righteousness for detailed exposi- 
tion of the meaning and development of the idea, 
we need here refer only to general considerations. 

The Eng. word ‘justice,’ in addition to the broad 
sense in which it denotes moral excellence in 
general and is equivalent to righteousness, has 
acquired the special sense of honesty, fairness to 
others, and then judicial righteousness, whereas 
‘righteousness’ has kept to its original meaning. 
In Scripture it is the broad sense that is almost 
exclusively meant in reference both to God and 
man. Or, put in another way, the justice or 
righteousness of Scripture denotes almost exclus- 
ively moral and religious perfection, of which 
every other moral excellence is a necessary corol- 
lary. There are indeed the beginnings of a special 
meaning, but little more; thus ‘just balances’ 
(Lv 19%), ‘One that ruleth over men righteously’ 
(2S 23%), ‘Whatsoever is right I will give you’ 
(Mt 204). But, in the main, Scripture refers only 
to absolute, essential righteousness; in demanding 
this it demands all. 

Such absolute, universal righteousness is every- 
where affirmed of God: ‘Just and right is he’ 
(Dt 324), ‘A just God and a saviour’ (Is 457), 
‘The Lord is righteous; he loveth righteousness’ 
(Ps 11’), ‘That he might himself be just’ (Ro 3”). 
God is indeed spoken of as a Judge, Gn 18”, Ps 711, 
Is 3372 (wa), but it is in the general sense of ruler, 
sovereign. It is evident, on the principle that 
the greater includes the less, that every special 
form of justice—legislative, retributive—is in- 
cluded in and follows from the general idea. The 
justice ascribed to God is absolute, perfect. ‘Thou 
that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
that canst not look on perverseness’ (Hab 1?%). 

The term is used in the same comprehensive 
sense of men. The good are the just or righteous 
in contrast with the wicked (Ps 37! etc.). The 
Lord Jesus is so described (Ac 34, 1P 8338), 
‘Whatsoever things are just’ (Ph 48). ‘A just 
man’ is the comprehensive description given of 
individuals (Gn 6%, Mt 1, Mk 67, Lk 2% 9350, 
Ac 10”, 2P 27, A bishop must be just (Tit 18). 

Assuming that justice and mercy are the two 
complementary aspects of holiness, justice is the 
aspect emphasized in the OT. It may be regarded 
as distinctively the OT attribute or virtue. Not 
that this aspect is superseded in NT. The entire 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount goes to 
show that Christianity immensely deepens OT 
ideas. But in the gospel mercy takes the central 
place. This is the natural order of revelation. 
‘The law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 1”), Justice as right- 
eousness forms the solid substratum of moral char- 
acter in God and man, and must come first; but 
this point being secured, mercy lifts us to a higher 
stage (Ro 13”), The revelation of righteousness 
is crowned by the revelation of love (1Jn 48), 
Thus the two testaments each play a distinct part 
in the revelation of moral truth. J.S. BANKs. 


JUSTIFICATION.—To ‘justify’ means to set 
right, or to put on a right footing, one whose rela- 
tion, either in consequence of misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, or because of misconduct, has 
been what it should not be. Where there has been 
no real wrong-doing, ‘justification’ is simply vin- 
dication or declaration of innocence or rectitude; 
where there has been real wrong-doing, it pre- 


supposes the fulfilment of some condition by which 
the wrong-doing is made good or expiated. In 
both cases a relation more or less abnormal is 
changed into one that is normal,—in the one by 
means of more light, in the other by means of 
more right. 

Neither the Heb. prs (Pi. and Hiph.) nor the Gr. 
dixaxodv means to make righteous, but simply to put 
in a right relation. It is a question primarily of 
relationship, not of character or conduct ; though 
the relationship is conceived as conditioning both 
character and conduct. 


The fundamental meaning of 3:zou0w is ‘to settle or recognize 
as right.’ In Class. Lit. it means (1) to hold or deem right, 
Herod. i. 100; Eurip. Supplic. 526; Thuc. i. 140. 2; ii. 41, 2, 
etc. ; (2) to do a man justice, 1.e. in general, to judge or punish, 
Herod. iii. 29, and so frequently in later Greek, especially Dio 
Cassius (cf. the Scots use of ‘justify’). dase came to be a 
technical term in ecclesiastical Greek in sense QQ), used of the 
decree of councils, iizeiwrs 4 ayia umi wsyarn cvvodes, Can. 17, 
Conc. Nic. i 

In LXX (OT and Apoc.) it is used to translate the Piel and 
Hiph'il of pry (Qal=3ed:xasdirba), almost always with a personal 
object : so Ex 237, The root meaning everywhere seems to be, 
‘to set forth as righteous,’ to justify, in a legal sense. This 
may signify either (1) to show one to be righteous, Ezk 1651. 52, 
Jér 311; or (2) to declare righteous, Dt 251, 1 K 882. Similarly 
in the Pseudepigraphical Books, e.g. Ps.-Sol ii. 16, ix. 3, where 
it means to justify God. 

In NT the sense is determined largely by the usage of LXX. 
We have (1) to show one to be righteous, 1 Oo 44, Lk 72? ; 
(2) to pronounce righteous, as a judicial act, Lk 1615 729; (3) 
in Pauline usage 3:xes0dy denotes the judicial act of God whereby 
those who put faith in Christ are declared righteous in His 
eyes, free from guilt and punishment, Ro 45, Gal 216 et passim. 
(3) is thus an expansion and Christian application of (2). In 
Ro 830 dizesody is specifically mentioned as an element in the 
divine work of saving the individual. Cremer points out that 
while in Hebrew Hiph. presupposes Qal, — justification, the 
being just,—the converse is true in Greek (d:xasotv—dadixaiaic- 

lees). 

In general we may say that in Bibl. Lit. the word d:xerody is 
used always, or almost always, in the forensic sense, and that 
its proper meaning is to pronounce righteous. Of itself it does 
not affirm or deny the real righteousness of the person so 
declared, or treated as, righteous, and in so far as he is not 
really righteous it implies forgiveness. But it may be taken 
as certain that it cannot mean to make righteous, not even in 
1Co 611, Verbs in -éw, derived from adjectives of moral mean- 
ing, never have this efictent signification. Godet (Com. on 
Rom. Eng. tr. i. 157) goes so far as to say that there is not 
a single example in the whole of Class. Lit. where the word= 
to make righteous. And the usage of the NT is unmistakable. 
See esp. Morison, Crit. Expos. of the Third Chap. of the Ep. to 
the Rom. pp. 163-198. 

A word may be added on two other terms. dixzaiaue is the 
declaration or decision, either (1) that a thing is dixasoy, or (2) 
that a person is dizesos. (1) gives us the common meaning of 
‘ ordinance’ or ‘ precept,’ Lk 16, Ro 84, He 91; (2) the technical 
Pauline sense in Ro 516.18, dize/wue is the act of justification 
regarded as complete; d:zeiwois (@ word occurring only twice 
in NT, elsewhere replaced by the verb 3:zasody) is the act as in 
process, which, therefore, when relating to sinners=the act of 
acquittal, as is especially clear from Ro 518, 

See also under RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Put into a sentence, the point of view of this 
article may be stated as follows:—God has ever 
been seeking to establish normal personal relations 
between Himself and sinful men; and so far as 
men have responded to the divine movement, as 
befitted that movement, on the one hand, and the 
stage of their personal and moral development to 
which the movement accommodated itself, on the 
other, such a normal relation was established. 
That relation was justification. The first step was 
thus taken to God’s being to man that without 
which man could not be to God, still less in himself, 
what he Was designed to be. 

I. The act of justification may affect various 
relations. , 

1. A man’s relation to himself.—A man may seek 
to set himself right with himself, in other words, to 
justify himself to himself. Something of this kind 
is implied in 1 Co 4*4 ‘I judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord’; and in 1 Jn 3!” ‘Hereby shall we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart 
before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us; 
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because God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things.’ Such justification is, of course, ex- 
clusively the vindication or clearing up of one’s 
own innocence or rectitude before or to oneself. 
There is such a thing as mistaken self-judgment : 
it may be either for the better or the worse. 

- A man’s relation to his fellow-man.—Men set 
themselves right with their fellow-men, whether 
regarded individually or corporately. If a man 
have been misrepresented, to justify himself is to 
clear or vindicate himself in the particular respect 
in which he has been misjudged; if, on the other 
hand, he is guilty of wrong in thought or word or 
act, the wrong relation thence arising or thereby 
constituted, has to be rectified by some sort of 
expiation or good-making of the wrong. It may be 
by confession of fault, or an expression of regret, 
or the payment of a fine, or loss of liberty, or 
endurance of suffering. In the legislation of Israel, 
as set forth in OT, provision was made both for the 
vindication of innocence (Nu 5!§*-) and the making 
good of real wrong-doing (Ex 2119-8 2214), 

3. Men are sometimes set right or justified by 
others; that, too, in both senses, namely, the vindi- 
cation of innocence or rectitude, and atonement for 
wrong. The former is referred to in Dt 25! ‘If 
there be a controversy between men, and the yudges 
judge them; then they shall justity the righteous 
and condemn the wicked.’ Justification of the 
wicked for a reward, on the contrary, is denounced 
in Is 5% In Ezk 16-5 Jerus. is satirically 
represented as justifying her sinful sisters, 7.e. 
causing them to appear righteous, by her own 
abominations (cf. Jer 3"). Amends might also be 
made for evil-doing within certain limits. Elihu 
is represented as anxious that Job should make 
clear his rectitude, as, ¢.g., in Job 33°, where we 
read: ‘If thou hast anything to say, answer me: 
speak, for I desire to justify thee’; and it is said 
of God in Ps 378, ‘ He shall make thy righteousness 
to go forth as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noonday’ (cf. Is 541”). 

4, The justification of men before God is often 
referred to, but only to be characterized as im- 
possible; that, too, in both respects. Such failure 
is distinctly pronounced inevitable in Ps 143? 
‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant : for 
in Thy sight shall no man living be Justified.’ See 
also Job 254 ‘How then can man be just with 
God?’ In NT the same thing is both everywhere 
implied and often expressly affirmed, as, e.g., in 
Gal 216 ‘because by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified’ (cf. Ro 3%), Ac 13° ‘by him 
every one is justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.’ 

Not only is the impossibility of vindicating their 
righteousness before God denied to men, but also 
that of setting themselves right by making amends 
for or expiating unrighteousness. That it cannot 
be effected by works, is clear from declarations like 
Is 57/2 ‘as for thy works, they shall not profit thee’ ; 
and especially Is 64° ‘ For we are all become as one 
that is unclean, and all our righteousnesses are as 
a polluted garment . .. and our iniquities like 
the wind have taken us away.’ Further, to say, 
‘The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord 
are these,’ is to ‘trust in lying words’ (Jer 7°). 
But equally out of the question is it to purchase 
the divine favour by mere sacrifices; for ‘In sacri- 
fice and offering He has no delight’ (Ps 40° 51°); 
‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Hos 6°; cf. Ps 
4°); a multitude of sacrifices is nothing to Him 
(Is 1%); ‘the solemn meeting,’ ‘new moons,’ ‘ ap- 
pointed feasts,’ His ‘soul hateth’ (Is 1%); yea, 
©The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lord’ (Pr 158 2127). nny 

As to NT—the impossibility either of vindicating 
righteousness or making amends for sin by works 


of the law and by sacrifices, is the burden of the 
Epp. of St. Paul and of that to the Hebrews, 
besides being everywhere else implied (cf. e.g. Gal 
216, Ro 3°, He 10° where Ps 40 is quoted: ‘Sacri- 
fice and offering thou wouldest not... in whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no 
pleasure’). 

5. The impossibility of justification in the sight 
of God, thus explicitly affirmed in the particular 
cases adduced, is implicitly assumed throughout 
OT and NT. In point of fact, the idea that 
men should either vindicate their own innocence 
or rectitude, or that they of themselves, or any 
creature for them, should establish a right relation 
between God and themselves, by acts or sacrifices, 
or anything of their own, is totally alien from the 
spirit and life that produced the writings which 
constitute our Bible. 

Passages, indeed, in which all manner of good 
deeds are required, whilst contempt is cast on sacri- 
fices and the like, may seem and are often taken to 
Eat that by right conduct men can set themselves 
right with God; but this is by no means their 
import. As fruits of a right relation, both sacri- 
fices and right conduct are obligatory and pleasing 
to God; as means of establishing a right relation, 
the one is an abomination, the other utterly in- 
sufficient (cf. Ps 51°!” with v.19 of the same psalm). 

II. ‘Justification,’ however, understanding it as 
previously defined, is undoubtedly recognized both 
as possible and as a fact. Men are actually set 
right with God, notwithstanding their sin, and their 
utter inability to expiate or make amends for sin. 

1. ‘Justification’ is in some sense ascribed even 
to Gentiles. In this respect the case of Cornelius is 
typical. ‘Ofa truth,’ says St. Peter regarding him, 
‘I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him’ (Ac 10%; 
ef. Ps 157, He 11%, Mt 8-38, Ro 2!) Ac 28% 1517). 
To be ‘acceptable’ is to be on the footing with 
God, in the relation to Him, which conditions 
the bestowal of such grace as a man is capable of 
receiving, 7.€. to be justified. In a certain respect 
Abraham may be regarded as an example of Gentile 
‘justification’; for, as St. Paul emphatically affirms, 
his faith was ‘ reckoned for righteousness. . . when 
he was in wneircumcision’; ‘that he might be the 
father of all them that believe, though they be in 
uncircumeision’ (Ro 491), When he believed, he 
was neither Jew nor Christian. 

2. ‘Justification’ was, further, a common experi- 
ence under the Old Covenant. The proof of this lies 
first and foremost in the fact of forgiveness, which 
St. Paul treats as constituting an integral part 
of justification, even if he does not, as some hold, 
identify the two. Forgiveness followed on the 
offering of appointed sacrifices, and is represented 
as al experience which many had, and all might 
have, at the hands of God. The frequent in- 
junctions to trust in the Lord, and the many 
declarations that it is a good thing to trust in Him, 
point in the same direction. How otherwise shall 
we account for the consciousness of righteousness 
which is expressed by men who at the same time 
make confession of sin? And the confidence placed 
in God as the hearer and answerer of prayer, as a 
refuge and stronghold, as a support and a defence, 
and so forth? These are either justification itself 
or its fruits. 

3. It scarcely needs saying that the fact of 
justification before God is the great theme of 

T, especially of the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Romans, and Hebrews. Whilst, as was pointed 
out, the self-rectification of man’s abnormal re- 
lation to God, whether by ‘works of law,’ z.e. by 
a self-generated righteousness, or by means of 
sacrifice and offerings or other religious services 
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(Gal 3°22), is treated as almost ridiculously im- 
practicable, the blessed news is brought that 
though all have sinned, all may find justification 
through faith in Christ, whom God has set forth as 
a propitiation (Ro 371-*), 

III. But by what right, it will be asked, can 
‘justification’ be affirmed, not only of Israelites, 
but even of Gentiles? The Apostle Paul’s correla- 
tion of Abraham with believers in Christ (Ro 
40-25), has puzzled commentators enough ; how then 
can it be right to correlate with them those whom 
St. Paul is supposed to represent as having been 
shut up under a law which brought the knowledge 
of sin (Ro 3”), and therefore the certainty of 
judgment (Ro 2"); whilst the sacrifices which 
were offered are said to make no one perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience? (He 9°). And is it 
not still less admissible to extend ‘justification’ to 
those who are characterised as ‘sinners of the 
Gentiles’? (Gal 2”). 

The difficulty now touched upon affects all the 
three aspects of the subject, viz., first, the divine 
action (Ro 37-26 e¢ passim); then, the human 
faith, which, no less than divine action, is necessary 
to justification ; and, finally, the very nature of the 
relation itself, which is termed justification. 

It can only be met by the recognition, on the one 
hand, of the distinction between implicit and ex- 
plicit justification ; and, on the other, of the fact 
that between implicit and explicit justification 
there are or may be stages which are not subjected 
to the limits of earth and time. 

The three points just referred to can be repre- 
sented by means of concentric spheres, the outermost 
of which shall stand for the Gentiles, the two inner 
ones respectively for the Israelites and Christian 
believers ; though it needs to be noted that since 
the break-up of the Jewish system—perhaps, also, 
largely prior thereto—the distinction between the 
Israelites and the Gentiles, so far as justification is 
concerned, has gradually been becoming less and 
less; their two spheres have therefore been merging 
into one. For there is no nation now that can be 
said to have legal, sacrificial, and religious institu- 
tions to which God stands in the same relation, or 
which discharge the same function relatively to 
God, as those which are summarily designated the 
Jewish Dispensation or Covenant. Let us consider 
the three points in relation to the three classes of 
cases specified. 

1. In the case of the Gentiles, the divine action 
consists in the opening of the human eye to the 
sacredness and absoluteness of the right. This 
takes place ordinarily in connexion with some 
specific duty. ‘Iam under a sacred or absolutely 
binding obligation to do this or not to do that,’ the 
man feels, or pony says to himself. His eye or 
ear has been opened: a revelation has been made 
to him. If he respond, yea, and is ready to do 
what he sees to be right or avoid what he sees to be 
wrong, he has attained to a footing which for his 
stage of personal development is right,—in other 
words, he has exercised fee element of faith which 
is possible at that stage, and attained implicit 
qustification. 

If he continue faithfully to say, yea, with the 
same purpose of obedience, even though he have to 
confess many failures of execution, he is destined 
one day to stand face to face with Christ, and, by 
the exercise of full, explicit faith in Him, to become 
partaker of that conscious peace with God of which 
previously he had and could have only glimpses 
and foretastes. 

2. Speaking generally, the purpose of the Jewish 
Dispensation was, negatively considered, to check 
the decrease in humanity of the sensitiveness which 
conditioned justification of the kind just described ; 
positwely considered, on the one hand, to develop 


a moral personality that should be capable of justifi- 
cation at ever higher stages; and, on the other 
hand, prepare the way for the coming and work of 
the Son of God, by which justification in its highest 
potence was to be rendered possible. 

Abraham was a morally faithful man of the type 
of Cornelius. The special command and promise 
given him by God, and his ready obedience, both 
taken together, rendered possible a higher relation 
than was open to Gentiles under the conditions 
previously described. te 

In and through Abraham, God took the principles 
of heredity and sociality into the service of the 
higher spiritual development of the race, instead of 
leaving them to subserve, almost exclusively, its 
degradation. For the positive purpose referred to, 
that is, of developing the moral personality, two 
methods were pursued; first, institutions were 
regulated or called into existence, and laws were 
enacted or sanctioned, by which the moral con- 
sciousness was quickened, or, as St. Paul puts it, 
the knowledge of sin was increased (Ro 3”); and, 
secondly, along therewith sacrifices were sanctioned 
or ordered, by which a way of forgiveness was pro- 
vided. Still further, with a view to checking the 
too natural tendency to the a of righteous- 
ness and sacrifice which eventually dominated the 
mind of the vast majority of the Jewish nation,— 
the protest against which, be it remarked, largely 
colours, not only St. Paul’s two great Epp. to the 
Galatians and Raines but also the Ep. to the 
Hebrews,—prophets were commissioned, on the one 
hand, gradually to develop the law and unfold its 
true significance; and, on the other, to denounce 
perfunctory sacrifices, offerings, and observances. 

The Israelite who loyally recognized the ‘law,’ 
that is, the entire complex of duties arising out of 
his national relationship, as God’s means of show- 
ing him how to be holy as He was holy (Lv 19), 
and who availed himself of the divinely provided 
means of atoning for his failures, exercised faith, 
so far as it was then possible and required. Jpso 
facto, he thus behaved as one who belonged to the 
covenant, notwithstanding the sins he might com- 
mit. As such his relation was a right one; he was 
justified to the degree then attainable. If he were 
ever condemned, it was not for sins, but for open 
disloyalty to the covenant, with its obligations 
and sacrifices, z.e. for defiant refusal to recognize 
right as right and grace as grace. But even 
true Israelites had to wait for the new covenant 
which God was to make with the house of Israel, 
when the law should be written in their hearts 
(He 8°); though their attitude grew to be ever 
more completely that which we find in Simeon, 
who, when Jesus was presented to him in the 
temple, exclaimed, ‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart, O Lord, according to Thy word, in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation’ (Lk 279-80), 

3. ‘Justification’ reached its culmination through 
Christ. The realization of the idea and the adoption 
of the term coincided. The Gentile had no proper 
sense even of forgiveness, much less of justification ; 
but then his sense of sin was not keen enough to 
cause him real despair because of the lack. The 
Israelite had a profounder sense of sin, and there- 
fore, unless he was to despair, needed an assurance 
of forgiveness as objective as the command which 
condemned him ; but he never got beyond sins, and 
therefore never realized justification, in the proper 
sense; nor had he the term. It was reserved for 
Christianity to produce the consciousness of sin, 
and to meet what would otherwise have generated 
despair, by opening the way to justification. The 
apostle who faced sinfulness most directly, was the 
one to gain the profoundest insight into justifica- 
tion; and it is worthy of note that whilst St. 
Paul stretches a bridge from forgiveness to justi- 
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fication by once interchanging the terms (Ro 4°), 
he nowhere else substitutes the one term for the 
other, except in Col 2", where he uses, not d¢els, 
but xapirdmevos. 

First of all, the divine action for the rectification 
of man’s relation to Himself culminated in Christ. 
Through Him, Jaw, revealed alike in life and suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice both by and to God, were pre- 
sented in their supremest form. Opportunity was 
thus given, nay more, potential ability was also 
generated, to respond with a response in which loyal 
assent to the right, trustful surrender to love, and, 
finally,—so far as those are concerned who have not 
seen Christ with the fleshly eye,—belief that realizes 
the invisible, are all blended, 7.e. a response which 
is what NT understands by ‘faith.’ 

Such a response under such conditions,—what is 
it but ‘a beginning in spirit’ (évaptduevor rvetuare, 
Gal 38°; cf. 3? 4° 55™, He 8°12), a ‘receiving of 
sonship’ (iva ri vlofeclay drokdBwyev, Gal 41°), and 
therefore the ability to look up to God as a son, 
‘erying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4° 7); in other words, 
what is it but, ipso facto, ‘justification,’ that is, a 
rectified relation, a being put on a right footing, in 
aright relation? The Chistian believer is related 
rightly to God; accordingly law ceases to be mere 
law, and sacrifice ceases to be a means of purchasing 
grace; and though he may fall into sin, he can still 
look up to God as one whose relation has once for 
all been made right in and through Christ. 

(Neither the Roman Catholic and other present- 
day kindred doctrines which represent justification 
as in some sense imparting real righteousness ; nor 
the traditional or ‘orthodox’ doctrine of an im- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ, are true 
to Scripture, though each of them embodies a 
certain aspect of the truth.) 

How Christ by His work on our behalf empowered 
man to fulfil the conditions devolving on fines 1.8. 
to exercise faith, as well as to do that which faith 
of moral necessity lydia is a point which 
belongs to the doctrine of the atonement; but if 
justice be done to NT hints on the subject, pro- 

itiation, justification, and sanctification will be 
fond to constitute the distinguishable though 
inseparable factors of one great spiritual whole. 
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JUSTLE.—Nah 2+ ‘The charets shall rage in 
the streets, they shall justle one against another 
in the broad wayes.’ Thus the verse appears in 
AV of 1611. In mod. edd. ‘charets’ is spelt 
‘chariots,’ but ‘justle’ is retained (and accepted 
by RV) though ‘jostle’ is the usual spelling now. 
Cf. Golding, Calvin’s Job, 580, ‘if we be pinched 
with adversitie, the passion of sorow is so vehe- 


ment, as it cannot be ruled: for then a man 
skirmisheth in such wise, as he justleth against 
God, and that is to his owne destruction in the 
end.” “f. Fuller, Holy Warre, i. ii. p. 45, ‘He 
was infected with the humour of the clergie of 
that age, who counted themselves to want room 
except they justled with Princes.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
JUSTUS (‘lodcros).—1. In Ac 1” we are told that 
two names were put forward for election to the 
place vacated by Judas, Joseph called Barsabbas, 
who was called Justus, and Matthias. Justus is, of 
course, the Greek name assumed by a Hebrew. 
See JOSEPH BARSABBAS. 2. In Ac 187 we learn 
that St. Paul when at Corinth lodged with one 
Justus, or Tit(i)us Justus, a proselyte (ceBduevos Tov 
©edv) whose house was near the synagogue. There 
is some variation in the MSS. The name is Z%tius 
Justus in B, the Vulgate, and Memphitic versions 
(In Codex Amiatinus ‘Titus nomine Justus’), 
Titus Justus in NE, Titus alone in the Sahidic 
version and Peshitta, Justus alone in AD and 
later MSS; two MSS omit the name altogether. 
According to Ramsay, ‘Titius Justus was evi- 
dently a Roman or a Latin, one of the coloni of 
the colony Corinth. Like the centurion Cornelius, 
he had been attracted to the synagogue —his 
citizenship could afford Paul an opening to the 
more educated class of the Corinthian population’ 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 256). 3. In Col 411 
St. Paul speaks of Aristarchus, his fellow-prisoner, 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas, and Jesus, which is 
called Justus. They were all ‘ of the circumcision,’ 
and were his only fellow-workers for the kingdom 
who were a comfort to him. The name is a 
Gentile surname assumed by a Jew, as in 4. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 
JUTAH or JUTTAH (in Jos 15* ayy [Hahn, 
followed by RV; AV has Juttah, which is the 
punctuation of Michaelis, sy], in Jos 21% Ay 
[hence AV and RV both have Juttah]).—A town 
of Judah (Jos 15°5) mentioned in connexion with 
Maon, Carmel, and Ziph in the mountains, given to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron (Jos 21°), as a city 
of refuge for the man-slayer. It has been left out 
of the catalogue of cities of gefuge in 1 Ch 6°, but 
QPB adds note, ‘Insert, Juttah with her pasture 
grounds.’ In the time of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s.v. Ierrdv) it was a large village 18 MP. 
from Eleutheropolis, and in Daroma-ad-australem. 
Reland (Pal. p. 870) suggests that Juttah was 
probably the residence of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
and the birthplace of John the Baptist, the dds 
‘Iovéa (‘a city of Judah’) of Lk 1” being so 
written by a corruption, or from a softer pro- 
nunciation, instead of wéXs “Iovra (so also Robin- 
son, BRP? ii. 206). Seetzen (1807) appears to have 
identified the modern village of Yutta as Juttah, 
and Robinson (BRP? i. 495, ii. 206) corroborated 
the identification. It is a large Moslem village, 
standing high on a ridge 16 miles from Beit Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis), andin the vicinity of Maon (Main), 
Carmel (Kurmul), and Ziph (Tell ez-Z¢f). It is 
built of stone, and the water supply is from 
cisterns. On the south there are rock-cut tombs, 
and rock wine-presses are found all about the 
village. The country around is stony, but the in- 
habitants are very rich in flocks (SWP iii. 310). 
C. WARREN. 
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KABZEEL (5xy2p, B KaiBaucedepr, A Kacbeqd).— 
A town in the extreme south of Judah, on the border 
of Edom, Jos 152. It is mentioned in 28 237 (B 
KaBeoey\; cf. 1 Ch 11%) as the native place of Ben- 
aiah, the son of Jehoiada. In Neh 11” it appears 
under the name Jekabzeel as reinhabited after the 
Captivity (LXX omits in this verse both Jekabzeel 
had. Dibon). Its site has not been identified. 

C. R. CONDER. 

KADESH, KADESH-BARNEA (vp Gn 14’ [where 
it is also called p5yn-}y ‘ well of decision ’] * 16" 201, 
Nu 13% 20:4 e¢ al. ; yinz w2R in Dt 12-9 24 98, 
Nu 328 344, Jos 104 146-7 15% [all]; LXX Kadys, 
Kadihs [rod] Bapvj).—With the exception of Sinai, 
no spot is more memorable in the history of the 
wanderings of the Israelites than Kadesh-barnea. 
It was here that the host camped during the 38 
years that intervened between the sending out of 
the spies and the entrance into Palestine (Nu 20! #6 
JE). It would appear, indeed, from Dt 2‘ as if the 
time was spent away from Kadesh. We ma 
perhaps infer + that at Kadesh the tabernacle wit 
the ark of the covenant was set up; that it was 
the abode of Moses and the chiefs of the tribes, 
and that it was the general centre to which the 
people resorted for worship and for judgment on 
disputed questions. But it by no means follows 
that the whole multitude with their flocks and 
herds congregated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; such a multitude of people and animals 
would, for the sake of pasturage alone, require a 
wide field in which to pitch their tents. It was at 
Kadesh that Miriam died (Nu 201); it was the 
scene of the rebellion of Korah and his company 
(Nu 16); it was from Kadesh that the spies were 
sent in advance to ascertain and report to Moses 
on the physical character and the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Nu 13”); and it was at Kadesh that the 
miraculous supply of water was obtained (Nu 
201-2), when, apparently, the fountains which had 
caused the spot to be selected as camping ground 
were dried up; caused either by a prolonged 
drought, or by the blocking up of the underground 
channels by the falling in of the limestone strata. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the restoration 
of the flow of water was clearly miraculous, as it 
occurred at the moment of the interposition of 
Moses by command of God; though in a manner 
at variance with precise directions, which were to 
“speak unto the rock’ (Nu 208), not to strike it 
with the rod. Thisdeparture from his instructions 
cost Moses his doom. 

The position of Kadesh-barnea has been the 
subject of much controversy. By a comparison of 
various passages the site 1s brought within ver 
narrow limits. It was on the borders of the Wil. 
derness of Zin (Nu 201), a tract which lay along 
the western margin of the valley of the Arabah; 
it was also near the southern boundary of the 
territory of Judah and of the land of the twelve 
tribes (Nu 344). It was eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb (Mt. Sinai) by way of Mt. Seir, or, in other 
words, by the route of the Arabah,—doubtless 
the number of days occupied by the Israelitish 
host in their journey between these two important 
camps ; and it was not far distant from the border 


* The name Kadesh implies that the place was a sanctuary ; 
no doubt it bore this character before its occupation by Israel. 
See, further, Driver on Dt 332, where Wellh. would read ‘from 
Meribath-Kadesh’ (7? nD) for WIP nAIP ‘out of holy 
myriads,’ of MT. ; 

+ But see Driver on Dt 214, 


of Edom and the base of Mt. Hor, a site which has 
been recognized as indisputable by many competent 
authorities. It was from Kadesh-barnea that 
Moses on the expiration of the ‘forty years,’ and 
the resumption of the journeys of the Israelites, 
sent messengers to the sane of Edom asking per- 
mission to pass through his land so as to reach the 
tableland of Moab on their way northwards ; 
which request was refused (Nu 207 E).* All 
these passages lead us to infer some position in the 
Badiet et-Tih—the great expanse of treeless lime- 
stone plateau which intervenes between the valley 
of the Arabah, opposite Mt. Hor on the east and 
the coast of Philistia about Gaza on the west. 
These conditions Bppess to be fully satisfied in the 
site discovered by the late Rev. John Rowland in 
1842, to which he was guided by some Arabs when 
resident at Gaza. Here he found a lofty wall of 
limestone, at the base of which issued forth a 
copious spring, or several springs, which emptied 
themselves into a large artificially constructed 
basin, then into another of smaller size; and, 
continuing to flow down the valley, spread fertility 
on either hand until the waters ultimately dis- 
appeared beneath the sands of the desert. The 
spring is known amongst the Arabs by the name 
of ‘Ain Kadis, or Holy Well, a name which seems 
to preserve the original biblical one. It was clear 
from the stone troughs and the marks of cattle 
and sheep around that the well was a favourite 
resort of the tribes for water, and doubtless was 
so even prior to the visit of the Israelites. The 
ie of water is a first necessity of life in those 
istricts, and such a copious supply pointed it out 
as one suitable for the camping ground of the host. 
This spot was afterwards visited by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, who confirms Rowland’s identification, 
and who is the author of the most important work 
yet published on the subject.t The term ‘city’ 
applied to this spot probably means a camp or 
village of the Midianites (Nu 201°). E. HULL. 


KADESH ON THE ORONTES.—See TAnTIM- 
Hops3HI. 


KADMIEL (5y°p7p). — The name of a Levitical 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2!= 
Neh 7* (cf. 1 Es 5°). The expression which follows, 
namely, ‘of the children oF Hodaviah’ (or Hod- 
evah), is apparently meant to limit the Kadmiel 
family to those members who belonged to the 
Hodaviah branch. In Ezr 39 (cf. 1 Es 5°), in con- 
nexion with the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, as well as in Neh 9*- (the day of humilia- 
tion) and 10° (the sealing of the covenant), Kadmiel 
appears to be an individual. The name occurs 
further in Neh 12*-*4, In the last of these passages 
we ought certainly to read, on the strength of 

arallel passages, ‘Jeshua, Bani (or Binnui), 
<admiel ‘instead of ‘Jeshua ben-Kadmiel.’ This 
emendatton is ee eed by the fact that NBA 
as well as Luc. have viol Kaduu\, implying an 
original "32 not {2. See, further, Smend, Listen, p. 
10, n. 10; Ryle, Hzra and Nehemiah, ad Wl. citt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


* In Dt 1. 248 there is no mention of these negotiations with 
Edom (Moore on Jg 1116), 

t Kadesh Barnea (New York, 1884); also PEF'St (1881) p. 210. 
The site discovered by Rowland is supported by Ritter, Schultz, 
and Palmer ; objected to by Robinson, Stanley, and others. It 
was not visited by the expedition of the Pal. Eaplor. Fund of 
1883-4, as it lay to the westward of the Arabah, beyond the line 
ee by Major Kitchener, R.E., now Lord Kitchener of 

artoum. 
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KADMONITES, >35997, KedApwvato, ‘men of the 
East,’ only in Gn 15”, inhabitants of the Syrian 
desert, possibly descendants of Kedemah, the 
twelfth son of Ishmael (Gn 255), Mentioned after 
the Kenites and Kenizzites, the K. are represented 
as occupying the district along the eastern border 
of Palestine, near the Dead Sea, which was also 
called the East Sea, sypn o7 (Ezk 4738), Their 
name occurs in the longest list of the nations which 
originally held possession of the territories promised 
to Abraham. sually seven, sometimes only six, 
but here ten such nations are named. Ewald and 
many following him regard the K. as equivalent 
to the Béné Kedem, children of the East (wh. see), 
descendants (?Gn 25°) of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gn 291, Jg 72, 1K 49°, Job 13, Is 11%, Jer 49%, 
Ezk 25+). In that case, K. would be the desig- 
nation of no particular tribe, but of the Keturzan 
Arabs, as distinguished from the Ishmaelites. The 
children of the East are represented in the passages 
referred to as occupying Pease oean, associated 
with the Midianites and Amalekites, inhabiting 
Kedar, neighbours and conquerors of the children 
of Ammon, coupled with the Egyptians in their 
fame for wisdom, and as Easterns contrasted with 
the Philistines who possessed the extreme west. 
Job is described as one of them. It seems better to 
regard the K. as a particular tribe like the other 
nations named in this list. Whether they are to 
be viewed as a branch of the Ishmaelitish or of the 
Keturzean Arabs is not clear. 


LITERATURE.—Ewald, History of Israel, i. 253, 314 ff., ii. 213 ff.; 
Dillmann, Genesis, Eng. tr. 1897, pp. 66, 187; Delitzsch, New 
Comm. on Genesis, Edin. 1889, ii. 127. 


J. MACPHERSON. 
KAIN (20, properly Hakkain, AV Cain; A ‘Axely, 
Jos 15°7.—A town of Judah in the Hebron moun- 
tains, probably the present ruin Ywkin, on a high 
knoll 8.E. of Hebron, overlooking the Jeshimon. 
It is visible from Minyeh (see BETHPEOR), and may 
be the ‘nest of the Kenite’ on a cliff (Nu 24”), vis- 
ible from the top of Peor. The Kenites inhabited 
this region. The tomb of Cain is now shown at 
this spot. Near it is the village of Beni N’aim, the 
old name of which was Kefr Barakah, which is the 
Caphar Barucha of the fourth cent. A.D. (Jerome, 
Paula), supposed to be the place where Abraham 
‘blessed’ God (Gn 18”2), and whence he saw the 
destruction of the cities of the Ciccar. See SWP 

vol. iii. sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


KAIN (712 ‘lance,’ ‘spear’).— A clan name 
=Kenites (wh. see), Nu 24”, Jg 4%» In 1 § 15” 
Wellh. reads pp instead of *72, and the same change 
is proposed by Meyer (ZATW, i. 137, n. 3) for 32 
yp in Jg 16 (but see Moore, ad. Joc. and on 4", and 
cf. Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 9, 68). 


KALLAI (2; A Kaddal, B om.).—The head of 
the priestly family of Sallai, in the time of Jeshua 
the high priest, Neh 12”. 


KAMON (jinp ; B ‘Payrav, A‘Paupd, Lue. Kalkwyv). 
—The burial-place of Jair, Jg 10°. The site has 
not been recovered. It was probably east of the 
Jordan; probably identical, Moore thinks, with 
Kamin mentioned by Polybius (Vv. lxx. 12) in con- 
nexion with Pella. Eusebius is certainly wrong 
in identifying it with Kamméona (modern Tell 
Keimin), 6 miles N.W. of Legio (Lejjfn). See 
JOKNEAM. 


KANAH (737).—1. A wddy (5n3), forming the 
boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh, ter- 
minating on the W. at the sea and on the E. at 
En-tappuah (Jos 16°.17°). This eastern limit must 
have been near Shechem lying to the S.E., but 
it has not been identified with any certainty. The 


modern Wddy Kanah, the channel of a small 
stream rising near Ndblus (Shechem), is regarded 
by Conder as representing the ancient Kanah 
(Handbook to the Bible, 263); but Thomson (Land 
and Book, ‘Southern Pal.,’ 56) considers that this 
tributary of the “Aweh would put the boundary 
too far to the south (so also Dillmann). In con- 
nexion with the brook Kanah a difficulty arises in 
locating the Me-jarkon and Rakkon (Jos 194**), if 
these three under different names are all repre- 
sented by the ‘Awjeh immediately to the north of 
Jaffa. The discovery of Yell Palheit near the 
mouth of the ‘Auwjeh makes the supposition not 
impossible that Me-jarkon and Rakkon were 
names of that river after being joined by the 
brook Kanah. All the streams crossing the 
northern half of the plain of Sharon are reedy and 
discoloured. Thomson is in favour of the Falik as 
representing Kanah, and its divided mouth would 
account for the two names Me-jarkon and Rakkon. 
Farther north, on each side of Czsarea, are two 
streams that suggest the Bible names mentioned, 
qatee ye el-Akhdar (Yellow River) and el-Azrak 
(Blue River). These streams would give Dan the 
coast-line up to Dora, and coincide with the terri- 
tory assigned to that tribe by Josephus (Ant. 
Veloso); 

2. A town on the northern boundary of Asher 
(Jos 19%). The English reader must be careful to 
distinguish it from Cana of Galilee (wh. see). It 
is very probably the modern Kana, a considerable 
village lying a few miles S.E. of Tyre (cf. Robinson, 
BRP ?*ii. 456 ; Guérin, Galilée, ii. 390 f. ; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.’ 262f.). In its neighbourhood there is 
a large Phenician sepulchral monument known as 
‘Hiram’s Tomb’ (PEF Mem. i. 61). Kanah is 
possibly referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar in the time of Ramses II. under the name 
Pa-Kana-na. G. M. MAcKIE. 


KAREAH (72 ‘bald’).—Father of Johanan, 
who was a Judzan contemporary of Jeremiah, and 
one of the captains of the forces in the open field 
who escaped the deportation to Babylon at the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar ( 2 K 
25%, Jer 4015 15.16 491.8 432.45) In Jer 40° MT 
reads ‘Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah,’ 
but here LXX (478) makes mention only of Johanan, 
as in the other passages above cited. Probably 
therefore jm in MT is due merely to mistaken 
repetition of }3n¥. C. F. BURNEY. 


KARIATHIARIUS (A Kapiafcapids, B Kapradec- 
apes; RVm ‘Kiriath-arim or Kiriath-jearim’), 
1 Es 5 for Kiriath-jearim (wh. see). 


KARKA (aympn, with 3 locale, hence AV Kar- 
kaa).—An unknown place on the south border of 
Judah, apparently in the Tih plateau, Jos 15%. 
The LXX has kara dvopas Kadijs. 


KARKOR (7p77).—A place apparently in Gilead, 
Jg 8. The site is unknown. 


KARTAH (Amp).—A city of Zebulun given to the 
Levites, Jos 214, It is not mentioned in the par- 
allel passage, 1 Ch 6”. The site is unknown. It 
might be for Kattath (np) by a clerical error. 


KARTAN (jmp).—A city of Naphtali given to the 
Levites, Jos 2182. The parallel passage, 1 Ch 67, 
has Kiriathaim (wh. see). While Luc. reads 
Kapédv in harmony with MT, B has Oeupdy, A 
Noepwpov. 

* There are suspicions as to the correctness of the MT (see 
Dillm.’s and Bennett’s notes). Rakkon (]\P7), which is omitted 
in LXX, may have arisen by dittography from the preceding 
PPE. 
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KATTATH (nvp, B Karavdd, A Karrdé, Lue. 
Korrd6).—A city of Zebulun, Jos 19", perhaps to be 
identified with Kartah (wh. see) or with Kitron (wh. 
see) of Jg 1°, a place from which the Zebulunites 
were unable to expel the Canaanites. The site is 
unknown. Van de Velde suggests Tell Kerdaneh, 
N.E. of Haifa, at the source of the Nahr Naaman. 
According to the Talm. (Bab. Megillah 6a) Kitron 
is the later Sepphoris (Sefvrieh). This is opposed 
by Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 191). 

C. R. CONDER. 

KEDAR (772, Kynddp).—The name of Ishmael’s 
second son (Gn 25%=1 Ch 1”). ‘The earliest 
reference to Kedar of which the date is certain 
is Jer 2°’ (Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, p. 131), 
where Kedar is made the type of a distant and 
barbarous tribe, being there coupled with Citium 
as it is with Meshech in Ps 1205. The import of 
the name is better known to the author of Jer 
49, where Kedar is identified with the Béné- 
kedem, and their nomad life, with their sheep and 
camels, tents, curtains, and belongings, is de- 
scribed ; by Ezekiel (2771) they are coupled with 
‘Arab,’ and described as trading with Tyre in 
cattle; and the author of the second part of 
Isaiah couples them with Nebaioth (607), alludes 
to their pursuit of sheep-breeding (i0.), and to 
their unwalled settlements (42"). In Ca 1° the 
tents of Kedar are made typical of blackness, with 
perhaps an allusion to the Hebrew sense of the 
root 17p, ‘to be turbid or black.’ 

While the name Kedar is unknown to Arabic 
traditions, it is said to be preserved in some 
Minzean inscriptions (Glaser, Skizze, ii. p. 489), 
and is known in various forms to the Greek geo- 
graphers, who, indeed, locate the tribe very dif- 
ferently (the passages are collected by Gesenius, 
Thes. s.v.). Our chief source of information about 
it is to be found in the inscriptions of Assur- 
banipal (George Smith, History of Assurbanipal, 
pp. 256-298 ; 8. A. Smith, Kewdschrifttexte Asswr- 

anipal’s, i. 58-75 ; Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. 
Asia, iii. plates 24-28, v. plates 7-10). The 
land of Kz-id-ri (G. Smith, p. 283), Ka-ad-ri (ib. 
p. 290), or Ki-id-ri (S. A. Smith, p. 60), and the 
ore called Kid-ra-ai (G. Smith, p. 271), have 

een justly identified with Kedar by G. Smith and 
all who have commented on this king’s annals 
(Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 299 ; Glaser, Skizze, ii. 267- 
274, etc.), as being mentioned in close proximity 
to A-ri-bi (the Arab) and Na-ba-ai-te (Nebaioth), 
and described as possessors of ‘ asses, camels, and 
sheep’ (S. A. Smith, /.c. p. 67); moreover, some 
people mentioned with them are, according to one 
interpretation of a difficult word, described as 
‘dwellers in tents’ (S. A. Smith, Z.c. p. 103). 

It is plain that the identification of Kedar with 
the Arabs, which is clearly found in Ca 15, and 
prevails in the later Jewish literature, had already 
commenced in Assyrian times; thus whereas 
Esarhaddon calls a certain Hazael king of Aribi 
(Cylinder A of the Hsarhaddon Inscriptions, ed. 
Harper, p. 8), Assurbanipal, who repeats this 
passage, calls him king of Kedar (G. Smith, p. 
283) ;* and though U-ai-te’ is ordinarily styled 
oF Esarhaddon ‘king of the Arabs’ (WAT iii. 
pl. 24. 1. 11, 108, ete.), the Kedarites are par- 
ticularly styled ‘his men’ (l. 107), and likewise 
the Arab general A-bi-ya-te’ is called a Kedarite 
(1. 121). Nevertheless, a special country of Kedar 
existed, and from the detailed account of Assur- 
banipal’s Arabian campaign it ought to be possible 
to locate it accurately. This monarch’s army 
marched 100 Kash-bu Kak-ka-ru from Nineveh, 


Sone 2 the Tigris and Euphrates, to the wilder- 
ness of Mas, and 6 Kash-bu Kak-ka-ru from 


*In the corresponding plate of WAZ this passage is 
obliterated, 


KEDAR 


Azalla in Mas to Kurasiti, where they besieged 
the Kedarites. It is not, however, clear whether 
the distance from Nineveh to Azalla, or to the 
border of Mas, is given in the first figure; and 
views differ as to the length of the measure 
employed (Glaser, i.c. p. 279n.; Delitzsch, /.c. 
p. 177). Since the captives are sent to Damascus 
(1. 113), it seems probable that the direction of the 
king’s march was towards Hauran (as Delitzsch, 
l.c., suggests) rather than Yemamah (where Glaser, 
i.c., endeavours to locate Kedar on what seem 
inadequate grounds). The fact, too, that the 
Kedarite kings invade Syria vid Moab (WAT v. col. 
vii. 112; G. Smith, p. 288), points the same way. 

With regard to the history of Kedar, we learn 
from the inscription that the gods of Hazael, king 
of Kedar, had been plundered by Esarhaddon (see 
above), but that Hazael, having sued for them, 
received them back (the chief being called Adar- 
samain), and was made vassal-king of Arabia. 
His son, called by Esarhaddon Ya/il, by Assur- 
banipal Ya’u-ta’ (WAT iii. 21, col. vili. 37), more 
frequently U-ai-te’ (<b. 21, col. viii. 7, etc.), prob- 
ably on account of the heavier tribute exacted 
from him (Esarhaddon, /.c. 8, 20-24) in the next 
reign joined the party of Samas-sum-ukin, and 
invaded Syria; but being defeated by the Assyri- 
ans, fled to the Sisilly tribe Nebaioth, who, 
however, appear to have given him up to Assur- 
banipal. Another king of Kedar, named Ammu- 
ladi, thereupon invaded Syria a second time, but 
was also defeated, and taken together with Adi- 
yah, wife of U-ai-te’. Simultaneously with the 
expedition into Syria, U-ai-te’ had despatched a 
force to Babylon under the Kedarites Abiyate’ 
and Aimu, the former of whom, after defeat, sued 
for pardon, and obtained the sovereignty of Arabia : 
this, however, he quickly resigned in favour of the 
cousin and namesake of the former king, who with 
the king of Nebaioth organized a fresh revolt, 
against which Assurbanipal’s expedition was 
directed. The Kedarite nest was destroyed, 
and severe punishment inflicted on Arabia. The 
date of this invasion is probably B.c. 648 (cf. 
Lehmann, ‘Samas-sum-ukin,’ Assyriologische Bib- 
liothek, viii. p. 6). 

While the inscriptions of Assurbanipal thus 
explain the co-ordination of Kedar with ‘ Arab’ 
and ‘ Nebaioth,’ it is not probable that the blow 
dealt to Kedar by this monarch is that to which 
Is 213-17 refers. Cheyne (/.c.), who thinks this 
passage may be Isaianic, seems inclined to connect 
it with an attack on the Arabs by Sargon; but 
this monarch nowhere mentions Kedar, and it 
seems doubtful whether this oracle can have been 
written before the hegemony of Kedar, which ma 
have existed before the time of Hazael and Esarhad- 
don, but has not been shown to have been anterior to 
it. After two invasions of Syria by Arabs led by 
Kedarite kings, the name of the tribe could be 
made to stand for the nation, and this suggests 
that the oracle is later than the events described 
by Assurbanipal, since its author appears to 
reckon the Dedanim among the sons of Kedar 
(vv.1%17); and the oracle in which they are 
threatened with an attack by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer 49% °8) is similarly loose in its application of 
their name. 

Interesting as are the Kedarite names recorded 
in the inscriptions, they are evidently too carelessly 
transcribed to render identification safe ; the name 
Ammuladi (like Amme’ta’, S. A. Smith, J.c. ii. 38) 
is clearly Arabic, whereas Hazael is doubtless 
Aramaic. The name of the tribe itself is prob- 
ably derived from the Arabic root Kdr, which gives 
a verb meaning ‘to be able or powerful,’ but de- 
rivatives of which have various senses, suitable for 
personal names. The name of their chief god 
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ae 


(whence either they or a neighbouring tribe were 
called, Glaser, l.c. 278), A-tar-sa-ma-ai-in, seems 
to be either Pheenician or Aramaic pow 317 (as it is 
analyzed by Delitzsch, /.c.) rather than a form of 
Athtar (as Glaser, J.c., suggests). Further sug- 
gestions for the derivation of these names are given 
by E. Sachau, ZA, 1897 (xii.), p. 44 ff. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

KEDEMAH (nn7p ‘eastward’). —A son of Ish- 
mael, Gn 255=1 Ch 131. The clan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 
Ball (‘ Genesis’ in SBOT, ad loc.) considers that 
in both the above passages 7272 is a mistake for 
at3 (Nodab), which is read in 1 Ch 5%. He re- 
marks that Kédémah, ‘eastward,’ is a singular 
name, that 11) might be misread p, while 2 and »p 
are often confused. Neither the LXX (Kééuc) nor 
Lue. (Kédeua) lend any support to Ball’s proposed 
emendation. 


KEDEMOTH (nin7p).—A place apparently on the 
upper course of the Arnon, assigned to Ee bon 
Jos 13, and a Levitical city, 21°7 (=1 Ch 6” 
[Heb. *]).. The ‘wilderness of Kedemoth’ is men- 
tioned in Dt 276 as the point from which messengers 
were sent by Moses to Sihon. The exact site is 
unknown, although it has been suggested that it 
may be the ruin Umm er-Rasds, N.E. of Dibon 
(Dhiban). 

LITERATURE.—Tristram,'Land of Moab, 140 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.2 193; Dillm. on Nu 2118; Driver on Dt 226; Buhl, GAP 
268. C. R. CONDER. 


KEDESH (v37).—1. A city in the south of Judah 
(Jos 1575) whose site is uncertain. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from Kadesh-barnea (see Dillm. ad /oc.). 
2. A city in Issachar, 1 Ch 6” [Heb.*”], where, 
however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual error 
for Kishion (which see) of the parallel passage Jos 
218, 3. See KEDESH-NAPHTALI. 


KEDESH-NAPHTALI (*na3 vizp Jg 48, also called 
*Kedesh in Galilee,’ Jos 207 217, 1 Ch 67; called 
simply ‘ Kedesh’ in Jos 12” 19°’, Jg 49 1 2K 15, 
1 Mac 11®-73),—_A city of refuge (Jos 207), and 
likewise a Levitical city (Jos 218), In early times 
it was fortified like a number of other cities in that 
region (Jos 19%’). Its full history would reveal, 
(1) a sacred city of the earliest inhabitants, (2) a 
stronghold of unusual importance, conquered by the 
Hebrews, conquered in turn by the Pheenicians, 
and a centre of great political influence down to the 
time when Titus encamped with his army before its 
walls. From its importance in many ways, and the 
wonderful fertility of the region, it could never 
have sunk into a condition of poverty or insignifi- 
cance. 

It is noted in biblical history as the residence of 
Barak, and here the warriors of Zebulun and 
Naphtali were assembled by Deborah and Barak 
before the battle with Sisera, and it was near the 
city that Sisera met his death (Jg 4*”; cf. Moore, 
ad loc.). During one of the many invasions of 
W. Asia by the Assyr. armies, K., with many 
neighbouring cities, was captured by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15”). This was in the reign of 
Pekah, king of Israel, B.c. 734. In Maccabean 
times, c. B.C. 150, it was here that Jonathan 
routed Demetrius, king of Syria, with his army 
(1 Mae 11-8; Jos. Ant. XIII. v. 6). At the be- 
ginning of our era it belonged to Tyre, and was 
hostile to the Galilzans (Jos. Wars, I. xviil. 1; 
Iy. ii. 3). 

Strong foundations and walls still surviving at 
the modern village called Kedes, lying to the north- 
west of the Lake of Hfleh, indicate the char- 
acter of the ancient city, and among the remains 
several of the finest sarcophagi of the country 
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have been recovered, one of which is double, i.e. 
made to contain two bodies under one lid, the 
stone pillows in each loculus being at alternate 
ends. K. was situated on a small plain surrounded 
by gentle forest-covered hills from which there 
was a wide outlook, and for picturesqueness and 
beauty it had few equals among the cities of 
Upper Galilee. 


LITERATURE.—Guérin, Galilée, ii. 855 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.3 264; Seetzen, Reisen, ii. 127; Robinson, BRP? ii. 439; 
Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 121, 306; van de Velde, Narrat. ii, 
417f.; Buhl, GAP 235f.; SWP vol. i. sh. iii. ; Moore, Judges, 117. 


SELAH MERRILL. 
KEHELATHAH (ndnp, Maxeh\d0, Luc. Maxeddd, 
Ceelatha, Nu 33”: 3),—One of the twelve stations 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel which 
are mentioned only in Nu 33. It follows Hazeroth. 
Nothing is known about its position. The word is 
from the same Hebrew root (onp) as Makheloth 
in v.% [note that in the LXX the two words are 
very similar], and means ‘assembly or congre- 

gation.’ A. T. CHAPMAN. 


KEILAH (nbyp) the Garmite (1 Ch 41). —See 
following art. and GENEALOGY. 


KEILAH (A}'yp, KeesAd, in Josephus Kéda, the 
inhabitants being Ki\\avol or KiANirac).—This city 
is interesting principally for its connexion with 
the history of Devi. Stortiy after he began to 
gather men around him he defeated the Phili- 
stines, who had been raiding Keilah, and robbing 
the threshing-floors. In Keilah he remained for a 
while. Thither came to him Abiathar, the repre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Ithamar, bring- 
ing the ephod, after Saul had slain the priests at 
Nob. By consulting the ephod, David knew that 
Saul would come down to capture him, and that 
the men of Keilah, notwithstanding the service he 
had done them, would hand him over to Saul, and 
he therefore left the town (1 S 23!'), Apart from 
this incident, the OT mentions the name of Keilah 
in three other passages. It is in one of the groups 
of cities assigned to Judah in the Shephelah (Jos 
15“). The two halves of the ‘district of Keilah’ 
were represented in Nehemiah’s wall-building work 
(Neh 3” 18), And in a genealogical fragment (1 Ch 
4!) in connexion with certain other names that 
connect themselves with the geography, mention 
is made of ‘the father of Keilah the Garmite’ 
among the kindred of Caleb the son of Jeph- 
unneh. 

In the time of David, Keilah was an important 
pizce, a city of gates and bars (1S 23’). Nehemiah 

ints at its importance in his time, by speaking 
of it as a double district. And it was a very 
important place many centuries earlier, when 
Ebed-tob and Su-yardata of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets wrote of it (under the name Kilta) to the 
Egyptian king along with Gedor, Gath, and Rabbah 
(PRBA. June 1888, Bab. Tab. from Tel el-Amarna, 
lii.), and again along with Gezer, Gath, Rabbah, 
and Jerusalem (Mittheilungen aus der Oriental- 
ischen Sammlungen, part iii. Nos. 100, 106). 

Keilah is commonly identified with Khuwrbet 
Kila, about 7 miles east of Eleutheropolis, and 
1575 ft. above the sea. This is reconcilable with 
the statement in the Onomasticon, that it is 17 
miles (perhaps it should be 7, Jerome has it 8) 
from Histhacopolis, on the road to Hebron ; but 
it is difficult to think of so elevated a region as 
in the Shephelah (cf. Dillm. on Jos 15#). The 
Onomasticon is cited, as well as later writings 
(Nicephorus, Hist. xii. 48, and Cassiodorus in 
Sozomen, Hist. vii. 29), as giving the tradition 
that the prophet Habakkuk was buried at Keilah, 
though other traditions say at Hukkok. 

W. J. BEECHER. 
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KELAIAH (7%>p).—A Levite who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10%, called in 1 Es 9% Colius. In 
Ezr the gloss is added ‘which is Kelita’ (in 1 Es, 
‘who was called Calitas’ [which see]). Kelita 
appears in Neh 8’ as one of the Levites who assisted 
Ezra in expounding the law (cf. 1 Es 9%, Calitas), 
and his name occurs amongst the signatories to 
the covenant, Neh 10. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that, because Kelaiah was also called Kelita, 
he is to be identified with this Kelita. Siegfried- 
Stade think not. 


KELITA.—See KELAIAH. 


KEMUEL (5y%p).—The son of Nahor and father 
of Aram, Gn 2271 (contrast 1072 where Aram is son 
of Shem, and see Dillm. ad loc.). Knobel A tase 
to connect Kemuel with Kamula in N. Mesopo- 
tamia, but this is pronounced by Dillmann to be 
out of the question. 2. The prince (3) of the 
tribe of Ephraim, one of the twelve commissioners 
for the dividing of the land, Nu 34%(P). 3. The 
father of Hashabaiah the ruler (7°33) of the Levites, 
Neh 2727, 


KENAN (jr2). —Son of Enoch and father of 
Mahalelel, Gn 5°? (AV Cainan; but AVm, like 
RY, Kenan) 1Ch 1% LXX has Kawdy, which 
reappears in Lk 3% (WH read Kawdu), giving 
Cainan (which see) of EV. The name Kenan is 
simply a variation of Cain (jp ‘spear’). ‘ Halévy 
(Recherches Bibl. ix. 219) calls attention to the fact 
that Kénfin was the name of a god among the 
Sabzeans’ (cf. Baethgen, Bettrdge, 127 f.). See 
Dillm. on Gn 5°. 


KENATH (n3p) is mentioned (Nu 32%) as having 
been captured by a clan of Machir, which then 
gave it their own name of Nobah. Their occu- 
pation was only temporary, for Geshur and Aram 
(1 Ch 2%) reconquered Kenath with its daughter 
towns. 

The Onom. (Lagarde, 269. 15, 296. 109) speaks of a 
village ‘now called Kavadd, lying év Toaxdu rdnolov 
Boorpav’; and Jos. (BJ I. xix. 2) mentions a Kavadd 
which in his time belonged to Coele-syria. In 
accordance with these indications, the site has been 
generally identified with el-Kanawdt, a place on 
the western edge of the Hauran range which con- 
tains important ruins from the Roman and Chris- 
tian periods. The fullest description of its present 
condition is found in Merrill (Last of Jordan, 36- 
43). If this be correct, Kenath offers an instance 
of the persistence of a native name during and in 
spite of a temporary alien occupation, The accuracy 
of this identification has been recently contested 
by, e.g., Socin (Bad.? 313) and Moore (Comm. on 

udges 8"), See, further, Dillm. on Nu 32%, 

A. C. WELCH. 

KENAZ (132).—The eponyae of the Kenizzite clan, 
variously described in OT as the son of Eliphaz 
and grandson of Esau (Gn 36" R), as a ‘duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 36”P), as the father of Othniel (Jos 
1517 JE), and as the grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 4"). 
The Kenizzites (AV Kenezites), who are named 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan in patriarchal 
times (Gn 15%R), had probably their original 
settlements in Mt. Seir (which would account for 
K. being called a grandson of Esau or Edom), and 
from thence a branch migrated to the S. of Canaan 
(see CALEB), The Chronicler makes K. a descend- 
ant of Judah (1 Ch 438-15), 


KENITES (‘ypn, upn; in Nu 24%, Jg 40 Vids OL 
Kevaio., Kwaito, Cineus, Kain), first mentioned in 
Gn 15” along with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites 
of Edom. Balaam ‘looked upon’ them from the 
mountains of Moab, and punning upon the likeness 


of their name to the Hebrew én, ‘nest,’ declared 
that though their ‘nest’ was ‘in a rock’ (Sela’, 
perhaps the later Petra), they should be ‘ wasted’ * 
until Asshur should carry them away captive 
(Nu 24% 22), Ace. to Jg 1%, Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, and his descendants 
‘went up out of the city of palm trees with the 
children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which is in the south of Arad ; and they went and 
dwelt among the people.’ It was in this direction 
that the Jewish town of Kinah stood (Jos 15”). 
We find one of the Kenites, Heber, separating 
himself from the rest of the tribe and camping in 
the northern part of Israel, near Kedesh, at the 
time of the overthrow of Sisera (Jg 47:”). The 
Chronicler includes them among the ancestors of 
the great houses of Judah (1Ch 2); and Saul 
forewarned the Kenites of his intended attack on 
the Amalekites or Bed4win, as they had ‘showed 
kindness to all the children of Israel when they 
came up out of Egypt’ (18 15°). Similarly, when 
David pretended to Achish of Gath that he had 
raided the enemies of the Philistines, he associates 
together the Israelites of S. Judah, the Jerah- 
meelites (1 Ch 2”) and the Kenites (1S 27"). 
Subsequently he sent presents out of the spoil 
which he had acquired to ‘the elders of Judah’ . 
who ‘were in the cities of the Kenites’ (1S 30”). 
Hammath, the ancestor of the Rechabites, is also 
stated to have been a Kenite (1 Ch 2%). 

It is thus clear that the K. were regarded as 
closely allied to the Isr., or at all events to the 
tribe of Judah. As the father-in-law of Moses 
was priest of Midian, it would seem that they 
were also connected with the Midianites. Like 
the Bed4win, they were nomads, and the descrip- 
tion of the Rechabites (Jer 35°2°) shows that even 
under the monarchy those who lived in the land 
of Israel still inhabited tents and clung to all the 
nomadic habits of tneir forefathers. As was 
natural, they were chiefly to be found in the 
south of Judah, and more especially in the desert 
to the south of it. They thus resembled the 
gipsies of modern Europe, as well as the travelling 
tinkers or blacksmiths of the Middle Ages. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that they really 
represent a tribe of smiths. The word Kéné or 
‘Kenite’ means ‘a smith’ in Aramaic, from a 
root which has given sayin, ‘a lance,’ in Hebrew. 
We know that the smiths of the ancient world 
formed a corporation which was regarded as 

ossessing special secrets, and whose members 
ed wandering lives. We also know that in the 
time of Samuel the Israelites had no smiths of 
their own, all having been removed by the 
Philistines ‘lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears’ (1S 137: *°). It would appear, there- 
fore, that the blacksmith’s art was confined to a 
particular corporation, and that the Israelites were 
unacquainted with it. Yet the art of working in 
iron as well as bronze was known in Canaan at an 
early period : in the Travels of the Mohar, a story 
written in Egypt in the time of Ramses 5 the 
hero of the tale finds an iron-smith ready to hand 
when an accident happens to his chariot. 

Josephus, who elsewhere calls the Kenites 
Keverldesn speaks of them as ‘the race of the 
Shechemites’ (cxcui7Gv) in his account of Saul’s 
expedition (Anfé. VI. vii. 3). The Targums trans- 
form the name into Salmaite, from Salma, ‘the 
father of Beth-lehem,’ who seems to be termed a 
Kenite in 1Ch 25-5, The Sam. VS of Gn 15” 


inserts the same name before ‘ Kenite.’ 
A. H. SAYCE. 


* Hommel (AHT 245 n.) follows Klostermann in reading aayd 
for sya), ‘Kain shall belong to the ‘Eber.’ The emendation is 


not a happy one, any more than Hommel’s explanation of 
Ash(h)ur in the same passage. 


KENIZZITE 
KENIZZITE.—See KENAz. 


KENOSIS (Lat. inanitio, exinanitio, evacuatio ; 
Eng. ‘self-stripping,’ ‘self-divesting,’ ‘ self-empty- 
ing’). —This is not a biblical word, occurring 
neither in the LXX nor in the NT (though once in 
its literal sense in Theod.’s tr® of Is 344). It is a 
technical word of later theology found in some 
fragments of the xara Bipwros cal “HXixos, wrongly 
- attributed to Fipbely eas, in Gregory of Nazianzus 

(Or. 31), Cyril of Alexandria (Ep. 2 ad Nest. 70a), 
and later writers, to express the action implied in 
the use of the cognate verb in Ph 2? éaurdv éxévwoev 
(‘semetipsum exinanivit,’ Vulg.; ‘exhausit semet- 
ipsum,’ Tert. adv. Marc. v. 20; ‘made himself of 
no reputation,’ AV ; ‘emptied himself,’ RV). 

In this passage the extent of the self-emptying 
is explained by the following participle, pop¢yy 
dovAov AaBwy: that of which He emptied Himself, by 
the preceding words, 76 efvac ica Oe: so that the 
meaning is ‘He emptied Himself’ of His position 
of equality with God, of ‘that condition of glory 
and majesty which was the adequate manifesta- 
tion of the divine nature’ (Gifford, ad loc. ; cf. 
Kevaoas éavrdv amd Tod elvac toa Oep, Synod of 
Antioch, ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. iii. p. 298) by 
‘taking on Himself the form of a servant.’ The 
phrase means little more than that He accepted 
the limitations implied in incarnation (cf. érrs- 
xevoev Tovcwos wy, 2 Co 8°), and was probably sug- 
gested to St. Paul as the antithesis to the concep- 
tion of the fulness (7Ajpwua) of God which dwelt 
essentially in His Son. In correspondence with 
this, kenosis in its earliest theological use is little 
more than a synonym for the Incarnation, but it 
emphasized the Incarnation as a divine act, human 
nature being saved from above rather than by 
self-development from below, and hence it is a 
favourite word with Cyril in his argument against 
Nestorius ; it emphasized also the free voluntary 
condescension of the preincarnate Son, and the 
fact that there were real limitations imposed by 
Himself upon Himself during the incarnate life. 
It is put forward by St. Paul as an example of the 
way in which men should not look only each to his 
own things, but each also to the things of others. 
But medizval and Reformed theology attempted 
to define more exactly what these limitations 
were, and with this there followed a change in the 
exact meaning of the word kenosis. 

(a) It was applied to the limitations upon the 
Christ in His incarnate human life; to the limita- 
tions imposed upon divine omnipotence and divine 
omniscience within the human sphere of action, 
in order to allow a real growth and action of 
human will and human knowledge; and the 
word was sometimes used widely to apply to 
all such limitations, sometimes (e.g. in the discus- 
sions of the 17th cent.) it was used, in antithesis to 
xpvyus, of a virtual surrender of such attributes, as 
opposed to a possession but conscious restraint in 
the use of them. On these exact points the Bible 
does not define, but it supplies the factors that 
have to be reconciled, viz. the reality of a divine 
oneness between the Father and the Son (Jn 118 
10, He 13), certain limitations of perfect inter- 
course between the Father and the Incarnate Son 
(Mt 2748 wa 7h me eyxaréhures ;), certain statements 
of the Lord Himself as to the limitations of His 
own knowledge (Mk 13%) and of His own ‘glory’ 
(Jn 174), and statements of NT writers as to the 
reality of temptation, and of growth in wisdom 
and learning in Him (Lk 2%, He 415 57-8). The 
analogy of the primary use of the word by St. Paul 
also suggests that the kenosis was always a self- 
kenosis; that as the original Incarnation was an 
act of voluntary self-restraint, so the whole state 
of the incarnate life implied a constant voluntary 
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limitation imposed upon a power or a knowledge 
that was His by right (cf. Gore, wbi infra, p. 218; 
Ottley, Incarnation, ii. 291), ‘He willed not to use 
His power, not to use His knowledge,’ is a surer 
formula than ‘ He could not.’ 

(6) It has been also applied to limitations im- 
pened upon the Incarnate Christ with respect to 

is divine attributes as exercised within the 
divine sphere of action during the incarnate life ; 
so that kenosis will imply the absolute or partial 
cessation of the Word’s cosmic functions while He 
was incarnate. On this point, again, the Bible 
supplies no clear teaching, though the language of 
He 1° (av... dépwv. . . éxdficev) seems to imply a 
permanence of cosmic functions ; and such a cessa- 
tion conflicts not only with the general stream of 
Christian theology, but with the conception of the 
unchangeable character of the divine nature. 


LiteraTURE.—The best exegesis of Ph 27 is to be found in 
Gifford, The Incarnation (1897), (cf. also Lightfoot, ad Joc.). 
For the later theological usage, cf. Bright, Waymarks in Church 
History (1894), Appendix G ; Gore, Dissertations (1895), pp. 71- 
202; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ (1889), Lectures ii.-iv. ; 
Powell, Principle of the Incarnation (1896); Mason, Conditions 
of our Lord’s Life on Earth (1896); Hall, Kenotic Theory (1898). 


W. Lock. 
KERAS (Kypds, AV Ceras), 1 Es 5.—Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Zerubbabel; called KERoS (p52, A Kipaos, B 
Kadys), Ezr 24, Neh 747 (NA Keipds, B -pd). 


KERCHIEFS (ninsop, éi8ddara) are mentioned 
only in Ezk 13%-*!, where a woe is pronounced 
upon the false prophetesses ‘who sew bands (or 
fillets, not pillows as in AV, RV) upon all joints of 
the hands, and make kerchiefs for the head of 
(persons of) every stature, to hunt souls.’ The 
passage is somewhat obscure, but the reference 
appears to be undoubtedly to some species of 
divination practised in order to obtain oracles. 
The nins0) seem to have been large veils or cover- 
ings thrown over the head and reaching down to 
the feet (and this is the original meaning of the 
Eng. word), and were adapted to every stature. 
The wearer of the fillets sad ‘kerchiefs’ was in this 
way introduced into the magical circle (cf. David- 
son’s and Bertholet’s notes in their Comm. ad loc.). 
Hitzig notes the analogy of the later practice of 
wearing téphillim and putting on the large tallith 
at prayer (cf. Mt 23°). 

In the Wyclifite Bible of 1382 occurs the form 
‘couercheues’ (Is 3%, changed in 1388 into ‘ker- 
cheues’), which shows the derivation from Fr. 
couvre-chef (cowvrir to cover, chef the head). The 
Geneva version has ‘ vailes upon the head’ in the 
text, but in marg. ‘kerchefes to couer their heades.’ 
The Bishops’ Bible first gives ‘kerchiefes’ in the 
text. When the derivation of the word was ob- 
secured, it came to be used more generally for an 
small piece of dress. In this sense the word is still 
familiar in ‘handkerchief,’ though both ‘ kerchief’ 
itself and its other compound ‘neckerchief’ are 
nearly gone out (see Craik, Lng. of Shaks. 176). 

J. HASTINGS. 

KERE.—See TEXT oF OLD TESTAMENT. 


KEREN-HAPPUCH (7357777, literally ‘horn of 
antimony,’ so Vulg.; LXX strangely ’ApadGelas 
xépas, ‘horn of Amalthea,’ %.e. plenty). —The 
youngest daughter born to Job in his second estate 
of prosperity (Job 424). The name is indicative 
of beautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, 
used to tinge the eyelashes (cf. Dillm. or Davidson, 
ad loc. ; and see 2 K 9°, Jer 4°). 

W. T. DAVISON. 

KERIOTH (ni7).—A place in Moab, Jer 48% (in 
v.41 with art. nip7, RVm ‘the cities’), Am 2?. It 
is mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 13, where 
Mesha declares that he dragged ‘the altar-hearth 
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of Davdoh (?) before Chemosh* in Keriyyot’. Its 
site is uncertain, but weighty arguments have been 
adduced in favour of identifying it with Ar (wh. 
see), the capital of Moab (Is 151), which was prob- 
ably situated in the valley of the Arnon, somewhere 
on the N. or N.E. border of Moab (see Driver on 
Am 2? and Dt 2% 38, and cf. Buhl, GAP 270, who 
identifies Kerioth, however, not with Ar, but with 
Kir—the latter of which again he identifies with 
Rabbath-moab, while he considers Ar to be the 
name not of a city, but of a district, that, namely, 
to the south of the Arnon). J. A. SELBIE. 


KERIOTH-HEZRON (jinspniqp, LXX al médes 
‘Acepov, AV ‘ Kerioth [and] Hezron).—A place in 
the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15”, where it is added, 
‘which is Hazor.’ See HAzor, No. 4, and HEZRON, 
p. 379»). Kerioth-hezron should probably be iden- 
tified with the modern Karyjetein, N.E. of .Tell 
‘Arad. In all probability this was the birthplace 
of the traitor disciple Judas (wh. see), the name 
Iscariot being=n'7p wx ‘man of Kerioth.’ This 
is much more plausible than the conjecture which 
connects Iscariot with Azkaroth of Midrash Bere- 
shith rabba, ch. 98, which Schwarz (Das heil. Land, 
p. 128) identifies with el-Askar (Sychar ?). 

LITERATURE.—Guérin, Judée, iii. 180f.; Robinson, BRP? ii. 


101; Buhl, GAP 182; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 171, 277; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 276 n. J. A. SELBIE. 


KEROS.—Name of a family of Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub., Ezr 2% (052) =Neh 747 (4p). 


KESITAH.—The késitah (nv’yp) is mentioned only 
three times in the OT (Gn 33”, Jos 24, Job 4214). 
In the first and primary passage—to which one of 
the other passages certainly, and both probably 
(cf. Budde’s ‘ Hiob,’ Hinlezt. p. xliii) refer—Jacob 
is represented as paying a hundred késitahs for the 
‘parcel of ground where he had spread his tent’ 
at Shalem. The sésitah therefore must have been 
a standard of value, probably metallic (cf. Job 42). 
Its meaning and value in modern currency, how- 
ever, are entirely unknown. The oldest versions 
(LXX, Onkelos, Vulgate) give ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep,’ 
on what grounds we do not know. In our Eng. 
VSS the rendering is ‘piece of money’ (AV once 
‘piece of silver,’ Jos 24°"). Ball, in Haupt’s SBOT 
(Genesis, p. 91), proposes for philological reasons 
to point a»wp késhitah. Spurrell (Notes on Gen.? 
p. 288) has a good note (wh. see). Cf. Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, p. 11; Jacobé, ‘La Kesita’ in 
Rev. de Vhist. et de itt. Bibl. i. 6, pp. 515-518 (not 
seen); and see art. MONEY in this Dictionary. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

KETAB (KyraB, AV Cetab), 1 Es 5°°.—Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Zerubbabel. There is no corresponding name in 
the lists of Ezr and Neh. 


KETHIBH.—See TEXT oF OLD TESTAMENT. 
KETTLE.—See Foon, p. 40, V. 2. 


KETURAH (np ‘incense’).—According to Gn 
25! (probably J), Abraham, after the death of Sarah 
(this is certainly the meaning intended by the com- 
piler of Gn inits present form), again took (nj) 9D‘) 
a wife (nwx), Keturah, who bore to him six sons, 
who became the ancestors of Arab tribes. In v.§ 
(R) she bears the less honourable designation of 
wis ‘concubine’ (cf. 1 Ch 1). The Keturah 
episode in Abraham’s life is an evidence at once 
of the presence of different documents in Gn, the 
hopelessness of discovering a consistent chronology 
in that book, and the tendency of personal to shade 


* Showing that the national god had a chief sanctuary there. 
This favours the notion that Kerioth was the capital of Moab. 
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off into tribal history. In the light of Gn 17” 
‘Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years 
old?’ it would be strange if the swme writer, accord- 
ing to whose chronology Abraham was 137 years 
aie at the time of Sarah’s death (Gn 23), should 
relate, without remark, the birth of six sons to him 
after that event. Of course the difficulty disappears 
when we observe that a tradition independent of P 
and P’s chronology is preserved by J in Gn 251°, 
relating to Keturah. Further, as has been shown 
already in art. ABRAHAM (p. 16%), it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the Keturah story is 
really an embodiment of the Israelitish belief of 
the relationship of Arabian clans and tribes to the 
Hebrew stock rather than the record of personal 
history. 

From the meaning of the name Keturah, ‘ frank- 
incense,’ Sprenger (Geog. Arab. 295) suggests that 
the ‘sons of Keturah’ were so named because the 
author of Gn 251% knew them as traders in that 
commodity. <A tribe Katird, living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mecca, is named by the later Arab 
genealogists (Ritter, Erdkunde, xii. 19 ff.). On 
the various Keturah tribes of Gn 25 see sep. articles 
on the names of these. J. A. SELBIE. 


KEY, LOCK.— Many of the old houses in Lebanon 
have still the ancient wooden lock commonly known 


OUTSIDE OF LOCK. 


in England as the Egyptian lock. It is generally 
fixed on the outside of the door, but in large 
villages and towns it is often put on the inside, 
a hole being cut in the door to allow the arm 
with the key to be inserted. 

The Syrian lock consists of two pieces of wood 
set at mght angles to each other. The upright 


INSIDE OF LOCK, SHOWING TWO PINS. 
For position of lock on door see illustration under Hinex. 


piece is nailed to the door, and has in its upper 
part four or five holes bored, into which headed 
pins, or nails with the points cut off, are dropped ; 
the upper part of these holes is then plugged with 
wood. When the cross-bolt is pushed rapidly into 
the socket in the door-post these pins fall into 
holes made in the bolt to receive them, and so 
prevent its withdrawal. The bolt is hollow from 
the outer end for rather more than half its length, 
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and into this hollow end the key (7122) is inserted. 
The latter is a piece of wood about 9 in. long, with 


rm 


KEY. 


pins inserted in its upper surface at one end, to 
correspond with the holes in the bolt. When the 
pins in the key enter the holes in the bolt the key 
is pressed upwards, and the pins of the lock are 
thus raised above the bolt, which is then set free, 
and is withdrawn by the key. The length of the 
bolt is usually about 84 in., but there are locks 
very much larger. The key, owing to its size, is 
generally stuck in the girdle, but is sometimes 
tied to a handkerchief and slung over the shoulder. 
The principle of this lock is really the same as 
that of Bramah’s and Chubb’s locks. See, further, 
art. HOUSE, p. 434f. 

Doors or gates are sometimes barred on the 
inside. The bar often extends from post to post 
across the door, but frequently the bar is inserted 
into a recess in the wall from which it is partly 
withdrawn, and so secures the door. : 

For use of ‘keys’ in Mt 16 see art. POWER OF 
Keys, W. CARSLAW. 


KEZIAH (ny yp, 2.e. cassia, or ‘fragrant as cin- 
namon’).—The name of the second daughter born 
to Job after his restoration to prosperity (Job 42%). 


KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH (msn7 n527).—A_ station 
in the wanderings of the Israelites on the journey 
from Sinai to Kadesh, and within one day’s 
journey from Sinai, Nu 11% 3316, Dt 9”. Its 
identification depends, therefore, on those of Sinai 
and Kadesh (which see). The traditional site, as 
early as the days of St. Sylvia of Aquitaine (c. A.D. 
388), was a little to the north of the Nukb el-Hawa, 
or ‘Pass of the Wind,’ by which travellers are 
wont to reach expeditiously the plain at the foot 
of the traditional Sinai (‘hic autem locus, ubi se 
montes aperiebant, iunctus est cum eo loco quo 
sunt memorie concupiscentie’). The name, 
‘craves of lust,’ seems to imply something of a 
monumental character (? cairn, cromiech). 

J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

KIBZAIM.—See JOKMEAM. 


KID.—See GOAT. 


KIDNEYS.—The Heb. word kélayéth (ni"723, LX X 
and Rev 2” ve¢pol) has received two distinct render- 
ings in our EV according as it is used literally or 
figuratively. 

4. In the literal sense kéldyéth is used only of the 
kidneys of animals offered in sacrifice (except in 
three poetical passages, Job 161, Ps 139%, La 3%, 
where it refers to the human organs), and is so 
rendered. By the law of the Priests’ Code, ‘the 
two kidneys and the fat that is upon them, which 
is by the flanks’ (RV loins*), along with certain 
other parts of the viscera, were J”’s special share of 
all the sacrificial victims. Special instructions to 
this effect are given (Lv 3*1°-15) for the various 
victims in the case of the peace-offering—the re- 
maining portions of the carcase being consumed by 
the worshippers, the blood, of course, always ex- 
cepted—for the sin-offering (4°), the trespass-offering 
(74), and, in narrative form, for the special conse- 
eration sacrifices (81% 7: 8, Ex 291% 2), In the case 
of sacrificial victims burnt entire upon the altar, 
such instructions were unnecessary. The raison 
d@étre of the peculiar sanctity attaching to these 
parts of the viscera is to be found in the idea, com- 

* See the coloured illustrations in Driver and White’s Leviticus 
Haupt’s SBOT), facing p. 4. 


mon to the Semitic and other ancient peoples, that 
these parts were, next to the blood, the seat of life 
(see esp. RS} p. 359 ff.), and accordingly, with the 
blood, to be given back to the Author of life. With 
the advance of reflexion and speculation on the 
mystery of life, the practice found its justification 
rather in the thought that the parts specified, and 
the kidneys in particular, were the choicest por- 
tions of the victim, and therefore appropriately 
devoted to J”. This point of view led to the 
poetical figure in the comparatively late ‘Song of 
Moses,’ the ‘kidney-fat of wheat’ (Dt 324, EV 
‘the fat of kidneys of wheat’) to express the finest 
variety of that cereal (cf. Is 34° ‘the kidney-fat of 
rams’), 

2. A natural extension of the idea of the kidneys 
as an important seat of life led to their being 
regarded as one of the organs of feeling, as the 
seat not only of impulse and affection, but of the 
moral sentiments(see Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, 
§xill. ; Dillmann, Handb. d. AT Theologie, p. 359). 
In this, to us figurative, sense our translators have 
adopted the rendering ‘reins’ (from Lat. renes, 
‘kidneys’), as also in the three poetical passages 
cited above (under 4). Jeremiah in particular is 
fond of this use of the word éla@yéth as a synonym 
of lébh, the heart. Thus J” is said to be ‘near’ in 
the mouth of the wicked, but far from their ‘ reins’ 
(Jer 127), a thought expressed by Isaiah (29'°) and 
Ezekiel (33%!) by the contrast of ‘mouth’ and 
‘heart.’ Jeremiah also repeatedly emphasizes J”’s 
character as the supreme Judge who ‘tries the 
reins and heart’ of men (Jer 11%, with slight 
variations 17!° 20%; cf. Ps 262, Rev 27). The 
kidneys or reins are also represented in poetry as 
the seat of conscience, man’s moral teacher (Ps 7? 
‘my reins instruct me’), monitor (7372 ‘I was 
pricked in my reins’), and approving judge (Pr 
2316 “my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips speak 
right things’). With this thought may be com- 

ared the late Jewish conceit that of man’s two 
kidneys, ‘one prompts him to do good, the other 
to do evil’ (Talmud, Berakhoth 61a; cf. Ro 7°). 
A. R. §. KENNEDY. 

KIDRON, THE BROOK (i772 5x: [?.¢. ‘the torrent- 
valley or wady of Kidron’]; LXX 6 xemdppous 
Kedpav, but twice (28 15784 [B] [A], 1 K 15% AB) 
6 xeyuappous Tav Kédpwy, once (Jer 31 [Gr. 38]*) 
vaxad [B.; A xequdppous] K.; NT, only in Jn 18} 
6 xeyudppous Tay Kédpwv, or according to some MSS, 
tov Kédpouv or tod Kedpév).—A deep depression in 
the ground on the east side of Jerusalem, which is 
dry not only in summer but also during the greater 
part of the winter season, but in which after heavy 
rains a torrent sometimes flows. 

The generally accepted explanation of the name 
(777 from root 1p ‘ become black’) is from the dark 
colour of the stream or the ravine. 


Baur, who has been followed by Hilgenfeld, has made this 
the basis of an elaborate attack on the Fourth Gospel, arguing 
that the writer has imagined Kédpay to be the genitive plural 
of x2dpes, ‘a cedar,’ and therefore cannot be the Apostle 
John, who as a Jew would have known that the name was 
derived from })17p ‘dark.’ Lightfoot, who in his Biblical Essays 
discusses this objection, dwells upon the fact, already alluded 
to, that in two passages in the LXX (2S 1523, and 1 K 1518) 
the reading which has the support of AB is ray zidpwv; yet the 
LXX translators cannot have mistaken the meaning of the word, 
otherwise they could not have written, as they generally do, 6 
xeeeppovs Kédpay, which on this supposition would bea solecism. 
Lightfoot also calls attention to the great uncertainty as to the 
actual reading in Jn 181; and, though the preponderance of MS 
evidence is either for ray Kédpay or rod Kédpov, he believes the 
true account to be that the original reading was rod Kedpay ; 
because this reading will explain the other two, whereas neither 
of the other two will explain either this or each other; and also 
because it is much more probable that zed Kedpaév would be 
changed into cH» Kédpay and red Kédpov, than conversely, the 
tendency being to assimilate terminations. This solution was 
adopted by Griesbach and Lachmann. Westcott and Hort, 
however, in their ‘Notes on Select Readings’ defend the 
reading ray Kédpay, and regard it as probably preserving ‘the 
true etymology of pup which seems to be an archaic 
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(? Canaanite) plural of 77), “the Dark [trees]”; for though no 
name from this root is applied to any tree in biblical Hebrew, 
some tree resembling a cedar was called by a similar name in at 
least the later language (see exx. in Buxtorf, Lex, Talm. 1976) ; 
and the Greek xdpos is probably of Pheenician origin.’ WH 
rightly maintain that 793 denoted not so much the stream as 
the ravine through which it flowed, and remark that isolated 
patches of cedar-forest may well have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots. 


The Valley of Kidron (modern Wady Sitti 
Marjam) begins towards the north-west of Jeru- 
salem at the foot of Mount Scopus, where the 
rocks appear to have been hollowed out by 
quarrying for stones for building tombs; after- 
wards it turns to the right towards the south, 
separating Jerusalem by a deep depression of the 
ground from the Mount of Olives. It is here at 
the east side of the city that the name Kidron 
was specially applied to it, for the descent is here 
much steeper than at the north side of Jerusalem ; 
but the whole forms one continuous channel. Near 
the site of Gethsemane, where the ravine may have 
been crossed by our Lord and the eleven apostles 
on the evening of the betrayal, the bottom of the 
Kidron is about 150 ft. below Gethsemane, but 
nearly 380 ft. below the platform of the temple. 
The bed of the river becomes more perceptible as 
it turns towards the south, though it is only on rare 
occasions that water flows in it. There is, however, 
a curious spring which rises in a cave on the west 
side of the Kidron, and which appears to have 
originally flowed into the Kidron valley, but to 
have been diverted later through a tunnel cut in 
the rock through the ridge that forms the southern 
part of the Temple hill. A remarkable inscription 
was discovered in 1880 which records in pure Hebrew 
the making of this tunnel; and though it unfor- 
tunately gives no information about its date other 
than what can be inferred from the language and 
the characters in which it is written, it is con- 
jectured with some probability that it may refer 
to the engineering work which was carried out by 
Hezekiah at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judea, when ‘he took counsel with his princes 
to stop the waters of the fountains which were 
without the city, and they helped him. So there was 
gathered much people together, and they stopped all 
the fountains, and the brook that flowed through 
the midst of the land’ (2 Ch 3234), Robinson 
had suggested long before this discovery that the 
Kidron might very possibly flow beneath the 
present surface of the ground; and Barclay 
asserted that at a point in the valley about two 
miles below the city the murmuring of a stream 
could be distinctly heard, which stream on ex- 
cavating he actually discovered. There may, 
therefore, before the time of Hezekiah, have been 
a flow of water in the now dry valley of the Kidron. 

On leaving the city, the Kidron valley turns 
south-east towards the Dead Sea, and as it pro- 
ceeds becomes deeper and more precipitous, its 
bed being more than 300 ft. deep. It passes here 
through a barren and desolate region, where many 
of the Essenes and anchorites made their homes 
in grottoes which have been excavated in its sides. 

The name /idron does not occur in the earlier 
books of the Bible; but after David had made 
Jerusalem the capital of the kingdom, the physical 
geography of the country in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood naturally became more closely connected 
Ske the history of Judah than it had hitherto 

een. 

The first mention is in 2S 15%, where in the story 
of David’s flight from Absalom it is recorded that 
he passed over the brook (nahal) Kidron. The 
next mention is in 1 K 2°’, in the prohibition to 
Shimei against his ever crossing Kidron. This 
passage has been relied on by some scholars (e.g. 
Sir G. Grove) as showing that the name of Kidron 


was sometimes given to the ravines on the west of 
Jerusalem ; since otherwise Solomon’s prohibition 
would not have been trangressed by Shimei’s 
journey to Gath to recover his fugitive slaves ; 
for whether Gath be identified with Tell es-Safied 
or with Beit Jibrin, it would in either case be by 
the western or Bethlehem gate that Shimei would 
leave the city, and the valley on the east side 
would be altogether out of his way. The narra- 
tive, however, does not assert that he actually 
passed over Kidron; and indeed, when it is care- 
fully examined, it rather suggests the contrary. 
In the prohibition Shimei is commanded, ‘Go not 
forth thence any whither,’ and then the king adds, 
‘For on the day thou goest out and passest over 
the brook Kidron, know thou for certain that thou 
shalt surely die.’ But in the recapitulation of the 
prohibition made after Shimei’s journey to Gath, 
it is the general command ‘not to walk abroad 
any whither’ which alone is dwelt on, and there is 
now no mention of Kidron at all. The reason for 
its having been expressly mentioned in the original 

robibition probably was because it was on the 
tivéct road to Shimei’s home at Bahurim, and was 
the boundary of the city on that side. 

The later references to the Kidron in the his- 
torical books of the OT all without exception 
occur in the accounts given of the destruction of 
heathen images and altars which were either 
burned at Kidron, or, when broken or ground 
to powder, were cast into its valley or on the 
graves which studded it. In 1 K 15% and in 2 Ch 
15" it is recorded that Asa burned at Kidron the 
idol which his mother had set up; and in 2 Ch 
296 and 304 that Hezekiah cast into the Kidron 
the pollutions which had been found in the temple, 
and the altars that were in Jerusalem; and in 
2K 2346 that Josiah burned at Kidron the 
Asherah that had been in the house of the LorpD, 
and stamped it small to powder, and cast the 
powder thereof upon the graves of the children 
of the people. As graves were regarded as pol- 
luting all who walked over them or came in con- 
tact with them, the intention of these reforming 
kings was clearly to dishonour thus the images to 
which worship had been paid, and the altars which 
had been used in that worship ; but from the words 
of 2 Ch 34° ‘it would appear that in Josiah’s case 
at least there was some intention of also dis- 
honouring the graves,’ for it is there expressly 
said that he strewed the dust of the images upon 
the graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. 

The neighbourhood of Kidron would seem to 
be referred to in Jer 26%; but the only place in 
the prophetical writings in which it is mentioned 
by name is in Jer 31%. The passage is a remark- 
able one. ‘And the whole valley of the dead 
bodies, and of the ashes, and all the fields unto 
the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the horse 
gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the Lorp, 
it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown down any 
more for ever’. “ 

The popular name for the Kidron valley, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see), is not found in 
the Bible or in Josephus, and cannot be traced 
earlier than the 4th cent. after Christ. It appears 
first in the Onomasticon of Eusebius (272, 89), and 
then in Jerome’s Onomasticon (145, 13), and in his 
Commentary on Joel. It is derived from a sup- 
posed identification of the valley of the Kidren with 
the valley spoken of in Joel’s prophecy (J1 3? 2%). 
The identification of the two is clearly an error 
(but see Driver, ad loc.). The narrow ravine of 
Kidron would be a most unsuitable place for the 
gathering of the nations; and it is to be noted 
that the word twice used by Joel for the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat is p2y, which denotes a wide spacious 
valley fit for cornfields and suitable for a battle- 
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field, whereas the word habitually employed for 
the Kidron valley in the OT is bm, denoting a 
narrow valley or ravine (the modern wady); and 
these words are never interchanged. There is, 
however, one passage—2 K 234—in which the ex- 
pression shadméth Kidrén (Heb. jmp now, LXX 
cadnuod [A ; catnuw? B] Kedpdév) occurs, which is 
translated both in AV and RV ‘ fields of Kidron’ 
(prob. a point at the junction with the Valley of 
Hinnom), but the usual term, nahal, is again used 
in 2 K 235, 


It has been suggested that the name, ‘the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ in Jl Iay be a purely imaginary name, and may repre- 
sent a locality which had no existence except in the vision of 
the prophet. Robinson (BRP? i. 269) conjectures that it may 
be a metaphorical allusion to the significance of the name 
Jehoshaphat, ‘ J” judgeth.’ This view appears to be favoured by 
the trn of Theodotion, xdpu zpicews, and by that of Targ. Jon. 
‘The place of the decision of judgment.’ Michaelis takes this 
view, and supposes it to be a prediction of Maccabzan victories. 
Tt has also been suggested that the frequent mention by Joel of 
Mount Zion, Jerusalem, and the Temple, may have led to the 
belief that the valley spoken of in the same prophecy was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

This characteristic of the prophet Joel may, however, suggest 
a somewhat different conclusion. His frequent use of the 
names of real localities in his prophecies may be appealed to as 
making it probable that the vision of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat may also be connected with a real locality. It may be 
noted that the word used by the Chronicler (2 Ch 2026) to 
describe the valley in which Jehoshaphat assembled the people 
after his victory over the combined forces of the Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites is the same word (ppy) which is 
twice used by Joel to describe the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
author of Ch is, of course, one of the later writers of the OT, 
but he is more ancient than the other authorities quoted. The 
historical event is recorded in Kings as well as in Chronicles, 
though the account in Ch is fuller. The defeat of so many 
nations, and the great deliverance thus granted to Judah in 
the past, might have seemed to the prophet a not unapt type of 
the future gathering of the nations, and of the victory over 
them which he foretold. This might help to explain the trans- 
ference of the title the ‘ Valley of Jehoshaphat’ to the Kidron 
valley in later times: for the valley which was the scene of 
Jehoshaphat’s victory stretches very near that part of the 
Kidron which turns towards the Dead Sea, 


At the present time the Jewish as well as the 
Christian and Mohammedan population of Pales- 
tine identify the valley of Kidron with the scene 
of Joel’s pero: and believe that the Last 
Judgment will be held there. It is the dearest 
wish of every Jew to obtain a grave at Kidron. 

One of the four monuments by the Kidron at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives is associated by 
popular tradition with Jehoshaphat, though it is 
recorded in 1 K 22° that Jehoshaphat was buried 
in the city of David. This is repeated in 2 Ch 21}. 

The title given to Kidron in Jer 31” ‘the valley 
of the dead bodies,’ suggests that Ezekiel, who 
so often repeats more fully notes which had been 
struck by Jeremiah, may have intended to repre- 
sent Kidron by the valley of dry bones to which 
he was carried out in the spirit of the Lord (Ezk 
37). The imagery, indeed, of the vision may have 
been suggested by sights which he had seen in 
Mesopotamia, in the desert track where, as Stanley 
remarks, bones and skeletons of man and beast, 
the remnants of some vast caravan or the burial- 
place of some mighty host of ancient days, dry 
and bleaching in the yellow sands, would form a 
sight familiar to travellers through the wilder- 
ness; yet, aS in a dream, imagery taken from one 

lace is often transferred to another and a distant 
ocality, so it may have been with the prophet 
whose spirit was so often in the land of Israel 
while his body was by the banks of the Chebar 
(cf. Ezk 402), and who by the words with which 
ch. 37 opens seems to represent the locality to 
which he was carried out as a distant one. 

LiITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP2i. 231 f., 268 ff., 541; Buhl, GAP 
93, 182f.; PHF Mem. Jerusalem volume, 122; ZDPV v. 316f., 
323f.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 41ff.; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
51f.; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 129 ff.; Driver and Nowack 
on Jl 32. See also arts. JEHOSHAPHAT (VALLEY OF) and JERU- 
SALEM in the present volume. J. H. KENNEDY. 


KIDRON (in 1 Mac 15” ry Kedpdéy [Kasdp-] A, 
SN om. r7Hv; inv.) riv Kedpd A, Kedpdy %*, XeBpdy 
Noe oP; in 16° Kedpwv AN).—A place fortified by 
Cendebeeus (1 Mac 15%: #1), and the point to which 
he was pursued after his defeat by the sons of 
Simon the Maccabee (169). It is named in con- 
nexion with Jamnia, and may be the modern 
Katrah near Yebna. It is possibly the same town 
that is called Gederoth in Jos 154!, 2 Ch 2838. 

LitgRATURE.—SWP vol. iii. sheet xvi.; Guérin, Judée, ii. 


85f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 210; Buhl, GAP 188; Dillm. on 
Jos 1536, 


KILAN (A Kaddv, B Keckav, AV Ceilan), 1 Es 5”. 
—Sixty-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas returned 
with Zerub. from captivity. There are no corre- 
sponding names in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 


KINAH (7y7).—A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, Jos 15”. The site is unknown. The 
common noun /inah means ‘ wailing song,’ ‘lament 
for the dead’; but.it is possible that the name of 
the above town is derived from the Kenites (9p), 
who settled in the Negeb (Nu 10*), and.had several 
cities in that quarter (1 S 309), See Dillm. Josua, 
p. 525. 


KINDNESS (107 [see careful study of this term in 
W.R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 160 ff. 406]; xpnordr7). 
—l. Religion is and ought to be determinative of 
human life in general, and so in particular it moulds 
the grace of kindness. God was kind to the people 
of Israel, looking upon their affliction in Egypt and 
delivering them (Ex 3). The people were frequently 
reminded of this merciful intervention of J”, and it 
was set before them as the ground of obedience and 
of action resembling His. Israel was not to oppress 
or vex a stranger, but to love him, for they knew 
the heart of a stranger, having been strangers in 
Egypt (Ex 227) 239, Ly 19%). The laws in the 
Book of the Covenant are specially marked by the 
requirement of kindness to the poor and needy, 
and the succeeding laws and the exhortations of the 
peepee continue to press the obligation. Indeed, 
God’s pardon for sin and His rich spiritual bless- 
ings are made dependent in part on the suppliant’s 
kindness to others in distress (Is 115!” 58%"), 

Christ revealed God as the Father of men, and 
the kindness and mercy He enjoined on His fol- 
lowers resemble the type of these which is mani- 
fested by God. The divine Father regards men 
as potentially His true sons, and yearns for the 
prodigal’s return (Lk 15”). To effect His merciful 
purpose He uses the instruments of kindness— 
even His severity is kind. He makes His sun rise 
on the evil and the good (Mt 5%), and blesses even 
the unbelieving with rain and fruitful seasons and 
gladness of heart (Ac 14”), and He sent Christ to 
reveal Himself by miracles of kindness, and by 
opening up a way of spiritual salvation. Love to 
God will dispose men to view others as He does, 
i.e. as persons who are laden with suffering, but 
capable of the highest things, and as most likely 
to be influenced for good by love and kindness 
(Lk 6%, 1 Jn 32”). ns 

2. (a) Intensively, kindness is limited, or at 
least its form is regulated, by the condition that 
righteousness must be maintained and developed. 
A holy God cannot bestow complete happiness on 
the unholy. Penitence, faith, and new obedience 
are therefore demanded in men, and the misery 
endured while they are absent or deficient is but a 
proof of God’s kindness. So, if man’s brother sin 
against him, he must be induced to repent and 
turn from the wrong (Mt 18%), He who only 
showers promiscuous benefits on the evil-doer 
shows no true kindness to the latter or to the 
community, but rather encourages the sinner in 
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sin, and so shares in it. Here kindness is mani- 
fested in reclaiming the offender from evil (which 
must be clearly represented as such), and in par- 
ticular by the manner in which he is approached, 
by signs of goodwill, by patience, forbearance, 
timely speech, and timely silence, and all those 
nameless, conciliatory arts which can spring onl 
from that love which suffereth long and is kind, 
and seeketh not her own (1 Co 134), The ends of 
righteousness and of true kindness further require 
that man shall be just before being generous 
(although when a material debt is paid we still 
fail to give others their due if it is discharged 
without love, Ro 1387), and that there be no 
indiscriminate or injudicious bestowal of aid, 
such as would tend to lessen another’s self-respect 
and reliance on self-help (2 Th 3), not to speak 
of actions which are only to be described as 
officious (1 P 4%). So, too, it is needful to adhere 
to the truth, at the risk of an apparent want of 
kindness. The Christian should endeavour to 
rise to the height of Christ’s example, so as to 
be able, on occasion given, to speak the truth to 
those who are in trying circumstances, with such 
a spirit of faith and glad confidence in the 
fatherly love of God that the announcement 
will have, not a hurtful but, as far as may be, 
a soothing and bracing effect (Eph 4% %), Kind- 
ness, therefore, is based on righteous Christian 
love as its principle and motive ; and our Lord’s 
golden rule (Mt 7%) and parable of the Good 
Samaritan furnish guidance for the practical ap- 
plication of the principle. 

(6) Extensively, kindness is due to all men with 
whom one has to do, and even to the lower 
animals, the example and care of God being 
again our standard (Jn 44, Mt 65). People of 
one’s own faith, as being nearer than others, and 
furnishing more points of contact, and yielding 
many services which merit gratitude, have special 
claims (Gal 6). But the ungodly and sinful 
also call for compassionate care in view of their 
spiritual possibilities., Even the minor courtesies 
of life in general human intercourse are of value 
(Mt 101” 42). G. FERRIES. 


KINDRED (in AV 1611 nearly always kinred) 
occurs in the plur. in the sense of ‘families,’ 
1 Ch 16%, Ps 2277 967 (all ninavn), Ac 3% (aarpial, 
RV_ ‘families’), Rev 17 79 119 137 (gvAal, RV 
‘tribes’). Tindale has the sing. in the same 
sense, Dt 29'8 ‘Lest there be amonge you man 
or woman kynred or trybe that turneth awaye in 
his hert this daye from the Lord oure God’ (AV 
‘family’). Cf. Elyot, Gouvernour, ii. 99, ‘And 
also for his endeavour, prowesse, and wisedome, 
[Moyses] was moche estemed by Pharao and the 
nobles of Egipte; so that he moughte have lived 
there continually in moche honour and welth, if 
he would have preferred his singular advaile be- 
fore the universall weale of his owne kynred or 
familie.’ J. HASTINGS. 


KINE.—See Ox. 


KING (THE OFFICE OF, IN ISRAEL).—I. ORIGIN. 
—l. Of the origin of the king (3?p medek) among 
Semitic peoples only uncertain inferences can be 
drawn from the meaning of the word and from 
facts more or less digpited 

MLK in Assyr. and Aram. =‘ advise,’ ‘decree’; 
Arab. = ‘possess,’ ‘rule’; Heb. and Eth. = ‘rule.’ 
This suggests that the term arose rather from 
the intellectual than the merely physical side, 
from counsel rather than prowess. He whose 
counsel was found best, eventually became king. 
Further, the term seems to have arisen after the 
purely nomadic stage of the Semitic nations (in 


which the Sheikh rules)* had ceased, yet before 
any had gained large territories. For king seems 
to be closely connected with city life, in con- 
trast alike to unsettled wanderings and to per- 
manent possession of large tracts of country. 
Thus we find in the time of Abraham_ several 
kings in a small space round the Dead Sea, and 
many throughout Palestine at the time of the 
conquest, each ruling a town with its adjacent 
lands, and presumably such villages as were de- 
pendent on it. The office in such cases appears to 
have been normally (apparently not in Edom, Gn 
36°1#-) hereditary. t ‘ 

2. Side by side, however, with this there existed 
in each Semitic city the conception of a divine 
King who was supreme over the whole people, and 
from whom it had come into being. The frequency 
with which the gods of Semitic nations have an 
appellative of which MLK forms a ee (2.9. 
Melkart of Tyre) or the whole (Milkom of 
Ammon), shows that this was one of their primary 
conceptions of Deity. 

We may explain the fact of both God and ruler 
possessing the same title by supposing either that 
the root idea of MLK suited both alike, the term 
being given to the Deity as signifying Him who 
gives counsel (¢.g. by oracle); or that the title was 
given to the human ruler in accordance with his 
claim to be descended from, or to represent, the 
Deity ; or (though this is very improbable) that 
the roots are different and the identity of the 
words as applied to God and to the president of a 
city is accidental. But, whatever the cause, the 
fact of the identity of titles tended to strengthen 
enormously the king’s position. 

3. Of the origin of the office (not the title) of 
king in Israel itself we have comparatively full par- 
ticulars. We see the preparation for it and its 
inauguration. At the Exodus Moses supplied the 
place of a king,t centralizing in himself all the 
visible power. We know much less of Joshua, but 
the same appears to have been the case with him. 
But after the first flush of victory was over, when 
the tribes were divided by whole districts of 
unconquered Canaanites, and the sense even of 
religious unity was weakened by compliance with 
local religious customs, the inroads of various foes 
produced (at God’s call) guerilla chiefs who re- 
leased the parts where they lived from foreign 
attacks. me of these, Gideon, was invited by 
‘the men of Israel’ to ‘rule’ over them,§ and 
though he verbally refused, saying, ‘The LorD 
shall rule over you,’|| he appears to have ruled 
over his city Ophrah, for on his death his son 
Abimelech kills all his brothers (except Jotham) 
and has himself made king in Shechem (Jg 9°).4] 
Abimelech acted as prince (ww. Jg 9) ‘over 


**Das Konigthum ist in Arabien eine fremde Pflanze,’ G. 
Jacob (Das Leben der vorislamischen Bedwinen, 1895, p. 164). 

t Even Ebed-Tob (c. B.c. 1400) of Urusalim implies that this 
was the norm, when he contrasts his own case: ‘It was not my 
father who installed me in this place nor my mother, but the 
arm of the mighty king has allowed me to enter into my ances- 
tral house’ (Hommel, Ancient Heb. Trad. p. 155). Observe 
that in the MLK, being properly the ruler merely of a city, we 
have earag the explanation of the fact that the term was not 
used by the*Assyrian monarchs of themselves. They may have 
already foynd this title belonging to the kings of the various 
cities that they had conquered, and therefore they called them- 
selves Sar (perhaps Is 108 has a satirical allusion to this nomen- 
clature). 

{ Dt 335, however, ‘and he was king in Jeshurun,’ probably 
refers to God. 

§ Méshdl baént. From a comparison of Jg 92 with 98-10. 12.14 
this seems to be here synonymous with MLK. 

|| Jg 822. 23. Tosay that such a contrast between an earthly 
and the heavenly king is an anachronism, and that, therefore, 
these verses belong to a later date (Moore), is with our present 
knowledge of the sources of Jg much too drastic a treatment. 
See, further, art. JupeEs (Book), p. 8162. 

{| We do not know the relation of Ophrah to Shechem. It is 
possible that they were the same place, the latter representing 
the Canaanite part of it, which rebelled against the Israelites. 
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Israel’ (2.e. apparently Shechem, and a few towns 
near), but his death after three years prevented 
a prolongation of a kingship in Israel after the 
Canaanite form. Jephthah had a kind of headship 
in Gilead (Jg 114), but no more was done in the 
direction of the formal kingdom till the time of 
Samuel. Samuel had indeed conquered the Philis- 
tines at Ebenezer, and had recovered the district 
that had been formally taken over by the Philistines 
(18 7214) ; but, as it seems, as he became older and 
less energetic, the Philistines became stronger, and 
by their superior weapons and organization were 
reducing the Israelites to a condition little better 
than that of serfs (1S 131°), The danger of ex- 
tinction as a nation at the hands of the Philistines 
was imminent, and unity in feeling and action 
was absolutely essential if Israel was to be pre- 
served. It was the sense partly of this and partly 
of the declension of Samuel’s sons from their 
father’s uprightness in the internal administration 
of the district round him that led the elders of 
Israel to ask Samuel for a king. 

The words attributed to Samuel in reply are 
very difficult. On the one hand, if Dt 17” (cf. 
28%°) is Mosaic, the principles that ought to guide 
the election of a king must, one would suppose, 
have been well known, and it is so far worthy of 
notice that in at least three out of the four points 
(no stranger, not multiplying horses, not multiply- 
ing wives, the study of the Law) Saul satisfied 
these principles. But with our present knowledge 
it seems impossible to reconcile Samuel’s fears with 
a knowledge by him of the sanction given to the 
king in Dt. For Dt assumes that the kingdom 
need not be opposed to the theocratic government 
of the nation, but may rather become a form of it. 
On the other hand, Samuel’s words are such as 
could hardly fail to suggest themselves to every 
far-seeing religiously-minded patriot.* 

Nothing but the strongest necessity could justify 
(as by God’s answer to Samuel it did justify) the 
commencement of a system which tended to repress 
the development of the free life of the individual 
Israelites, a life which might otherwise have 
attained much sooner the realization of the perfect 
liberty of the ideal believer in God. A king, how- 
ever, was better than destruction by the Philistines 
or absorption by the Canaanites. 

Il. THE METHOD OF APPOINTMENT. —1. The 
Choice.—(a) In the case of Saul. The subordina- 
tion of the ‘lay’ to the ‘religious’ element in 
Israel is clearly seen in the action of the edders. 
Even if (as is hardly probable) any of them had 
an idea of a king possessing merely secular author- 
ity, no trace of such a feeling is shown, as they 
unite in seeking the sanction and the power of the 
religious authority. Further, Samuel even after 
consenting to their wish gives them strictly no 
voice in the appointment. He is guided to anoint 
Saul privately, and the public decision is made by 
lot, after which Saul is presented to the people as 
‘him whom the Lord hath chosen,’ and they shout 
“God save the king’ (18 10% [E?]). Naturally, 
after the first success, a public assembly is called 
by Samuel to ensure the ratification by the people 
of the choice already made (1 S 11* [J]), he taking 
the opportunity of convincing the people that a 
visible king would not have been necessary had 
they served God fully, and of urging them to 
serve Him faithfully under the new arrangement 
(1 § 12 [E?)).+ ; ; 

(6) In the case of David also the appointment 
was from above (1S 16% ‘midrashic’), but effect 

* It is, of course, still possible that the form of the objections 
attributed to Samuel is one ‘moulded by the experiences of a 
later age’ (Driver, Dt. p. 213), but the narrative as it stands 
probably represents his actual feelings. . 


+ Such is the general result we appear to reach by combining 
all the data in1S; butsee OTJC? 135 ff. 


was not given to it until after Saul’s death, when 
the men of Judah anointed him as their king (28 
2+), and not fully until seven years later, when ‘all 
the tribes of Israel’ anointed him king over all 
Israel. They did this, however, only after receiving 
certain stipulations from David (28 5%). The 
virtual omission of these by Solomon, and their 
definite rejection by Rehoboam, caused the division 
of the kingdom. 

(c) In other cases in David’s line of which particu- 
lars have come down to us, the reigning king freely 
chose his successor from among his sons (1 K 1**-%, 
but this was preferably the firstborn, 2 Ch 21%).* 
Naturally, on the restoration of Joash to his rights, 
Jehoiada the priest took the opportunity of obtain- 
ing from him and the people an agreement to serve 
the LorD, the observance of whose worship was 
bound up with the national constitution and 
national prosperity (2 K 117). So again (also 
after conspiracies by others) the people appointed 
Azariah-Uzziah (2 K 14”), Josiah (2 K 21%), and, on 
the untimely death of Josiah, his son Jehoahaz 
(2 K 23%), The appointment of Ahaziah by the 
pve was due solely to his being the only son 

eft to his father, Jehoram having apparently 
designated another son before both his and his own 
death (2 Ch 21?” 29), 

2. The Anointing.+—Besides the reference given 
above, see ANOINTING, §§ 8, 9. The only king of 
the northern dynasty whose anointing is mentioned 
is Jehu (2 K 9°), where the act is strictly private, 
like that of Saul and of David by Samuel. Many 
have thought from the absence of all mention in 
other cases that only those kings were anointed 
whose claims to the throne were disputed, but this 
is very unlikely. The cases of private anointing 
are mentioned as showing to the recipient God’s 
choice and purpose: the public anointing is men- 
tioned only on special occasions, just in the same 
way as the words ‘God save the king’ are recorded 
(1K 1°, 2K 11"). The frequency of the term ‘the 
Lorp’s anointed’ confirms this (1 S$ 241° 26°, 2 $14 
1971 [Heb. 77]). It has been suggested that kings 
were anointed in order that they might fulfil 
priestly functions (see below), but there is no hint 
of this. The ceremony was perhaps already purely 
archaic in Saul’s time. The writer, however, of 
18S 16% (‘midrashic’) connects it with the gift of 
the spirit.+ 

Ill. THz EXTERNAL MARKS.—(a) Sceptre (»3¥). 
—This very primitive sign of supreme authority is 
used of the Israelitish king in Ps 45’, and perhaps 
nowhere else. See SCEPTRE. 

(6) Spear (n3n).—This, both among pre-Moham- 
medan (W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 171) and modern 
Arabs (Tristram, Land of eeee p. 259), marks 
the presence of the sheikh. It was in the hand of 
Saul when David played to him (18 18? [J4]), by 
his side at meal-time (20% [J+]), in his hand when 
he sat at council (22° [J+]), planted by his pillow as 
he slept in camp (267 [E*]). He is also said iy the 
Amalekite to have leaned on it when he was dying 
(2S 18 [E4}).g These examples suggest that Saul 
did not use the sceptre; but it should be noticed 
that in the first three passages the more offensive 


* In the maintenance of the hereditary principle we may see, 
probably, the chief cause of the longer duration of the Southern 
kingdom. cs 

+ For the existence of this practice in Egypt at coronations, 
ef. T. T. Perowne in Smith’s DB? i. 137. 

{ W. R. Smith (RS pp. 215, 364) conjectures (a) from Ps 458, 
compared with Is 613, that the anointing of kings was part of the 
ceremony of investing them in the festal dress and ornaments 
appropriate to their dignity (cf. Ca 311); (6) from the original 
use of animal fat, that anointing meant the transference of the 
living virtues of the animal slain. He also sees in the very act 
of applying the ointment originally a form of homage. ; : 

§ Cf. Kirkpatrick on 1S 1810, Perhaps the javelin (])7°D) in 
the hand of Joshua was as much a symbol of authority as a 
weapon (Jos 818). 
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use of the spear comes into question, and in the 
fourth and fifth he was engaged in war. 

(c) Crown or diadem (73), of Saul on the battle- 
field (2S 12° [E1)), therefore light and probably a 
fillet of silk; and of Joash (2 K 11? || 2 Ch 23", 
cf. Ps 899 13218); with stones (Zec 9%). See, 
further, CRowN, §§ 3, 4, and DIADEM. 

(d) Bracelet (a1ys), also of Saul (28 1°), and in 
pin. prob. (by emendation) of Joash (2 K 11%). 
See BRACELET. 

(e) Throne (o>), presupposed in numerous pro- 
mises and commands (e.g. Dt 17, 1S 28,28 3” 
718.16 149, 2K 10°, Jer 1315). David’s is used by 
Solomon (1 K 2!”), who in audience places another 
throne for his mother (v.!%), but afterwards has a 
costly new one made for himself (1 K 10!*), as 
well as a porch for it (1 K 7’). 

(f) A place of honowr in the temple (Ezk 46}? 
and perhaps 2 K 233). 

(9) Palace (m3, 52°, }o1¥).—Solomon’s (1 K 72-?) 
had apparently three chief parts, the Great Hall 
(or House of the Forest of Lebanon), the porch of 
judgment, and the porch or ordinary reception 
room, besides the private apartments, rich with 
cedar beams and pillars. So Jehoiakim’s was 
cieled with cedar and painted with vermilion 
(Jer 22)4). Ahab’s was of ivory, t.e. probably 
panelled with it (1 K 22°, cf. Ps 458). 

(h) The royal chariot (222).—Nowhere expressly 
included among the insignia of the king, but 
perhaps implied by the analogy of Egypt (Gn 41%), 
and the importance that chariots held in the estab- 
lishment both of the king and of the nobility (1S 
8, 1 K 9! 10%, Is 2218) Jer 1725 294), Hence the 
fact that Absalom and Adonijah set up a chariot 
and attendant runners (28 151, 1 K 15) indicated 
their claim to semi-royal state. ‘See CHARIOT. 

(t) The royal harem (2 S 16”). 

(7) The bodyguard, primarily of Philistine mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites, Pelethites, and Gittites,2S 
818 [J1] 1518 [J+]) and perhaps Carians (2 K 1149), 
who may also have been the royal butchers (see 
W. R. Smith, OT JC? pp. 260-263, and art. CHERE- 
THITES). They were apparently identical with the 
‘mighty men’ (1 K-18 10. 38)_* 

IV. DUTIES OF THE KING.—1. In war.—As pre- 
parations for war called the kingdom into exist- 
ence, so it continued to be the principal function 
of the king to direct warlike operations, and to see 
that the land was well defended by fortresses and 
possessed the material of war (e.g. 1 K 127), 2 Ch 
17? 26% 15 3275), Naturally the nucleus at least of 
a standing army was always maintained, probably 
the bodyguard (see above), the whole fighting force 
of the nation being called out only as needed (see 
ARMy). Sometimes also the king employed a 
large force of mercenaries (2 Ch 25°). 

2. Judicial. —In Eastern even more than in 
Western lands the supreme court of appeal is the 
sovereign in person, and in Eastern lands more 
particularly each litigant, however humble, has 
the right of bringing his cause before the king if 
the latter has time to hear it (ef. 2S 14°# 152, 1 K 
3168), Hence the fact that Jotham judged the 
people was a sign that he completely took his 
father’s place (2 K 15°). So, too, right judgment 
is almost equivalent to a good rule (Is 16°). Some- 
times, perhaps, the king was called ‘the judge’ 
(so of Moab, Am 2°).+ 

Through this concentration of the judicial 
functions it is probable that the powers of the 
‘elders’ diminished, and that thus there was the 
more need for the royal judges whom Jehoshaphat 


* But surely not with ‘ the governors of the people’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 2320, as Smith’s DB? i. 1245, suggests. 

+ Not in Dt 179.12 (Benzinger, Arch. p. 306), for the singular 
there is either generic and=plural in 1917-18, or it refers to a 
president of lay judges (so Driver). 


sent throughout Judah, whose head was ‘the ruler 
of the house of Judah’ (2 Ch 19°»), They seem, 
however, to have become even more amenable to 
bribery than the elders (see below). Solomon, as 
stated above, built a special porch for judgment 
(1K 77). Itis also worthy of note that the king 
seems to have had no power to originate laws 
(even Josiah’s reform is based on the book that had 
been found, 2 K 231%), and that he himself was 
under law (1 K 214", Dt 17"), : md 

3. Religious.—In all early Semitic nationalities, 
and especially in Israel, religion was bound up 
with the unity of the people. For a king to 
neglect the worship of the national god would be 
to alienate a large proportion of his subjects, who, 
believing themselves to have sprung from their 
god, felt that his honour was their own, and also 
that their own welfare depended upon the treatment 
he received. Hence the maintenance of the 
religious establishment was necessarily an im- 
portant part of the king’s duties.* A further 
question arises whether the early Semitic custom 
of the king being the religious head of the nation 
and the chief sacrificing priest obtained also in 
Israel. It has been asserted that this was the 

rimary object of the anointing of the Israelitish 
Langa, bat no hint to this effect is given in the OT 
(see above). Yet there are certainly traces of the 
old custom, whether it is to be regarded as held 
legitimate by the Israelites themselves (till quite 
late times) or not. ; 

Thus we find the following examples :—(a) Sacri- 
fices are offered by Saul against the wish of Samuel 
(1S 1392 [J?] 1495# [J+]), but are evidently re- 
garded by Saul himself as his right in Samuel’s 
absence. Also, perhaps, by David himself (2S 
68-17 [J1] 24% [J1]), but in these cases the sacrifices 
may merely have been offered by the priests at 
David’s order (comp., too, Ezk 45!" *2). (6) David 
wears the linen ephod (2 S 6%4, ef. 1 Ch 1577), which 
was a priestly garment (1S 2!§ 2218) (see EPHOD), 
and he and Solomon bless the people (25 618, 1 K 8*4). 
(c) It is more important that David and Solomon 
dismiss and appoint the chief priest at their pleasure 
(2S 817, 1 K 2-27.35) + This may have been due to 
a desire to have a royal priesthood distinct from the 
priests of other sanctuaries (cf. 1 Ch 6”, 1 K 4? with 
1 Ch 16% *), It is possible that the officials mani- 
festly not of the Levitical line who are called priests 
(0°33), viz. David’s sons (28 838 [J1]) and Ira the 
Jairite (2S 20° [R?]),= represent those royal officials 
who saw to the maintenance of such royal priests, 
unless ae they were the intermediaries be- 
tween the king and the whole body of the priests 
for certain functions, e.g. to supply the royal 
sacrifices, to superintend the royal expenditure 
upon the preparations for the Temple, etc.§ 

V. MAINTENANCE AND ESTABLISHMENT. —1. 
Taxation.—(a) Ezk 458 48% speak of a royal 

* Ezk 4517 expressly orders that the prince shall provide the 
sacrifices (cf. 464-6 and 2 Ch 3024 357). 

+ That David gets the choir appointed (1 Ch 1516-24) proves 
nothing, for, apart from the question of the historicity,ef the 
Chronicler’s narrative, even the closest sacerdotal body may 
depend on the laity for money. 1 Oh 1646 is more to the point, 
but need not imply more. So also with Solomon building the 
Temple, which Nowack (Ach. i. p. 310) strangely compares to 
Ahaz building the altar in wilful opposition to the type sanc- 
tioned by the nation’s religious laws. 

t J.e. dated by Budde 440-400 3.c., therefore (on the same 
principles) not much earlier than the Chronicler (see next note). 

§ The Chronicler evades the difficulty by paraphrasing ‘the sons 
of David were chief about the king’ (1 Ch 1817). In 1K 45 the 
title is given to Zabud as well as ‘the king’s friend’ (see below). 

The word ‘ priests’ in 2 S 818 2026 has been explained to mean, 
on the one hand, spiritual counsellors, or the king’s highest 
officials, or his daily companions (which is against usage); and, 
on the other hand, ‘priest’ in the fullest sense. But to believe 
that the sons of David and Ira the Jairite actually exercised 
priestly functions requires much more evidence than has yet 
been adduced (but see Driver on 2S 818), The act of Uzziah is 


rephesonesd by the Chronicler as monstrously illegal (2 Ch 
2616-18), and has no parallel in Israelitish history. 
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domain with which God’s ‘princes’ will be so 
satisfied that they will no more oppress the people, 
but even with this the ‘prince’ is still to receive 
large supplies of food (45-6), Such a royal 
domain is also hinted at in 1 S 8! (E?), and actu- 
ally possessed by David (1 Ch 275-31), 

(6) Presents, more or less compulsory, were given 
by subjects (to Saul 1S 10? 162°), and by foreigners 
(to David 2S 8, to Solomon 1 K 4?!-?8 1010-25, and 
to kings of Israel from Moab 2 K 33, cf. Is 162). 
The king would also certainly have his share of 
booty (David 2 § 8" 12°, 1 Ch 2627), 

(c) The king had apparently the right to the 
first cut of the pasture land (Am 7!) for his many 
horses (1 K 18°). The land-tax was, as it seems, 
unknown in Palestine. Yet there was probably a 
property-tax of some kind (1S 17% [E?)), perhaps 
the tenth of all produce (1 S 8%: 17[E?]). Naturally, 
for extraordinary needs extraordinary requisitions 
were levied (2 K 15” 23%). Caravans paid toll 
(1 K 10”), and much profit must have been derived 
from what was in Solomon’s days the royal mono- 
poly in horses and, apparently, chariots (1 K10- *%), 
as well as from the commerce by sea (1 K 10%). 
a eeeeny also the property of condemned persons 
(1 K 2113-7), and of those who had left the country 
(2 K 83-8), passed to the king. That he also some- 
Ee seized property unjustly is implied in Ezk 
Layo Os 

(d) We are not told the reasons why the census 
was taken by David (2S 24! [J+]), but perhaps 
one was the desire to equalize taxation, as was 
evidently that of Solomon’s division of the country 
into twelve districts (1 K 47),* which were only 
partly named after the twelve tribes, though 
roughly coextensive with them. 

2. Officials (nny 28 8}*).—Perhaps the more 
important of these were those ‘that saw the king’s 
face’ (2K 25!%=—Jer 52”). It should be noticed 
that the details are almost confined to the time of 
David and Solomon (2 8 816 2075, 1 K 42%, 1 Ch 
185), and that in only a few cases can we affirm 
the continuance of the office throughout the mon- 
archy. 

(a) Military.—(a) The captain of the host, 1.¢. 
commander-in-chief (under the king) of the whole 
available fighting strength of the nation, exclusive, 
perhaps, of the bodyguard (see above). This 
position, the consolidation and concentration of an 
older usage (Dt 20°), was held by Abner under 
Saul and Ishbosheth (1 S 14°, 2 S 28), by Joab (28 
816) and for a short time by Amasa in Judah (28 19%, 
1 K 2%), and, on Joab’s removal, by Benaiah (1 K 
235), In the northern kingdom the king appears 
to have divided the office into that of the two 
captains of his chariots (1K 16%1%), (8) The 
captain of the bodyguard (see above), Benaiah (2S 
818 2073), 

(6) Cwvil.—(a) The mazkir (1312), lit.=‘he who 
brings to remembrance,’ viz. Jehoshaphat in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 S 8!6 20%, 1 Ch 18%, 
1 K 43), Joah ben-Asaph in the time of Hezekiah 
(2K 1838 37—Ts 36°24), Joah ben-Joahaz in the 
time of Josiah (2 Ch 348). Thisis usually rendered 


* It is hardly accurate to say that Judah is omitted (e.g. Ben- 
zinger, p. 308), for Socoh (v.19, cf. also Jos 1535. 48, 2 Ch 117 2818, 
18171) was up the vale of Elah in the Shephelah of Judah, Of 
the places mentioned with it in 1 K 410 Hepher is unknown, and 
also Arubboth (but see Dr. C. Schick in PHF St, Oct. 1898, 
p. 238. Josephus, ed. Niese, Ant. vil. ii. 3, omits all ref. 
to v.10 [against Smith’s DB? i. 250]), though this possibly is 
to be identified with Arab, mentioned in Jos 1552 (Socoh, v.48 is 
in the next group), and also in the Shephelah, not far apparently 
from Dumah, which was near Eleutheropolis (see ARAB and 
Duman). Buf evidently Jerusalem and the part immediately 
round it is omitted in Solomon’s twelve districts. This is 
explicable by the fact that being so near to the seat of govern- 
ment it would necessarily be more easily mulcted for pro- 
visioning troops, etc., and also may have come under the special 
care of one of the other officials named, e.g. the governor of 
the city (see below). 
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‘recorder,’ his duties being supposed to be those of 
chronicling the chief events ; but this would hardly 
appear to be a sufficiently influential position. 
Perhaps his duty was rather that of reminding the 
king in matters of state, and he represented the 
Grand Vizier of modern times (cf. Benz. p. 310). 

(8) The sdphér (7210) or ‘scribe’ (AV, RV), 
apparently the writer of the royal correspondence, 
the Secretary of State (2S 8!” 20%, 1 Ch 18'), 
Solomon had two, who were apparently the sons 
of David’s ‘scribe’ (1 K 4°). His duties appear to 
have been partly financial (2 K 12} 22°), and he 
sometimes is mentioned before the Recorder (2 K 
sessotulit BUhoees On SY ae Oe DE. Rye 
further, Riehm, s.v. ‘ Kanzler.’ 

(y) The officer over the household, man by wx (1 K 48 
18°), 7.e. the head of the palace, intrusted with 
‘the key’ (Is 22”). Apparently =]2d (Is 22"), but 
this may be a general term for ‘ official.’ He perhaps 
stood for our High Chamberlain or Steward. Not 
mentioned in David’s time. In the time of Heze- 
kiah he is mentioned before both Scribe and 
Recorder (2 K 1818- 97 19? = 1s 36%: 22 372), and certainly 
held a superior position to that held by the Scribe 
(ef. Is 22): 20 with 362). 

(5) The overseer of the forced labour (o20 Sy rw) first 
seen in the latter part of David’s reign. Adoram 
(Adoniram) held the office from then till his murder 
in the revolt from Rehoboam (2S 2074, 1 K 48 54 
1238 || 2 Ch 1038), 

(ec) The king’s servant (3720 732y) is mentioned 
with other high officials in 2 K 22, The same 
title is on the seal of one Obadiah (figured in 
Nowack, Arch. i. p. 262; Benzinger, Arch. p. 258), 
but nothing is known of it. Perhaps it is the 
same as 

(¢) The king’s friend (1 K 45, 1 Ch 27%, cf. 2S 
15°7 16%), 

(n) The king’s cownsellor, Ahithophel (1 Ch 27°, 
Zon Se Mei e Gwe eel janes Sto*) aa nernapsialso 
Jonathan, David’s uncle (1 Ch 27°”). 

(0) The prefect of the twelve commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K 4°, see above). 

(c) Minor officials, ¢.g. the head of the wardrobe 
(2 K 224, and perhaps 102); heads of various 
departments of royal properties (1 Ch 27-1) ; 
eunuchs (oD) or perhaps chamberlains (1S 8%, 
1K 22°, 2K 8%, and often; in 2 K 25!9=officer) ; 
the governor of the city (vy7 Ww, 1 K 2276, 2 K 238, 
2 Ch 348, cf. Neh 11°). 

(x) Although these officials were necessary for 
the working of the monarchical government, which 
probably always tended to obliterate the old land- 
marks of the tribal system, with its semi-inde- 
pendent elders (these are still mentioned under the 
monarchy, 1 K 207, 2 K 23), yet by the very sever- 
ance of the ruling class from the soil it tended also 
to increase the difference between class and class. 
The Mosaic legislation, though perhaps hardly 
suitable for great commercial enterprises, was 
admirably fitted to maintain comparative equality, 
but the rule of the king in both N. and S. Israel 
produced crying injustice on the part of the rich 
and misery for the poor (e.g. Am 2°-7, Is 58, Jer 5°, 
Mic 32). 

VI. Lastly, it may be noticed briefly that the 
king, both by success and by failure, played an 
important part in preparation for the future. His 
success showed the necessity for organization and 
concentration ; his failure, in his degeneration from 
the nearly ideal David to the worthless Zedekiah (re- 
lieved, though the crown temporarily was, by godly 
representatives), showed that a kingdom as such 
and alone was an ineffectual protection. A wholly 
ideal David was hoped for (Ezk 34% 37%), and in 
due time given. But before then the title of king 
was borne by members of the Hasmonzan dynasty 
from Aristobulus I. (B.C. 105-104) to Aristobulus IL 
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(B.C. 63), and by Herod the Great from B.C. 40 to 
B.C. 4. See separate articles on these names. 
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KINGDOM OF GOD, OF HEAVEN (factrela rob 
608, r&v ovpavGv).—The importance of the place 
which this idea of the kingdom of God holds in 
Scripture, and especially in the teaching of Jesus ; 
the new prominence it has come to assume in 
recent years in theology (since Kant and Schleier- 
macher, particularly in the school of A. Ritschl, 
but also among theologians generally, ¢.g. Lipsius, 
Oosterzee, Maurice) ; and the attempts which have 
been made to find in it the supreme and controlling 
notion of Christian dogmatics, as well as of Chris- 
tian ethics,—all render it desirable that full and 
careful consideration should be given to this 
leading thought of the Christian religion, and that 
the attempt should be made to present its biblical 
aspects in as complete a form as possible, in their 
relations to each other, and to the other elements 
of Christian truth. Little inquiry is necessary to 
convince us that this idea enters vitally into the 
whole texture of revelation, has its root in the 
fundamental ideas of the OT, is paramount in the 
earthly teaching of our Lord, receives further 
development—with special reference, however, to 
its eschatological side—in the apostolic writings, 
and presents points of deepest interest to students 
both of doctrine and morals at the present day. 
Our task, then, in this article will be—following 
the natural biblical development of the subject— 
to exhibit first the general features of the OT pre- 
paration for the Christian doctrine of the kingdom 
of God; then to set forth the teaching of Jesus on 
this vital topic ; and, finally, to compare with this 
the doctrine of the Epistles and other NT writings. 
By pursuing this course we may hope to arrive at 
a notion which shall be helpful in enabling us 
to judge of the place and value of this doctrine 
in theology and ethics, and to form a correct 
estimate of past and current misapprehensions and 
mutilations of the idea. 

I. OT DocrrRiInE OF THE KINGDOM oF GoD.— 
1. To reach the true idea of the kingdom of God in 
OT we must go farther back than the point from 
which a start is usually made—the theocratic con- 
stitution at Sinai. As in all the spheres of the 
Divine operation, grace invariably presupposes 
nature, soisitin this. The real basis for the idea 
of the kingdom of God is already laid in the 
Creation history. The doctrine of Scripture, in its 
oldest as well as in its later parts, is here entirely 
uniform. The one God—the God who afterwards 
entered into covenant with the patriarchs, and as 
J” brought Isr. out of Egypt, | formed it into a 
people for Himself—is the Almighty Maker of 
heaven and earth, the Creator, Lord, and Ruler of 
all things, animate and inanimate. The Creation 
narrative in Gn 1, with its delegation to man of 
‘dominion’ over the creatures (cf. Ps 8), already 
lays down this doctrine, and the second history of 
Creation (Gn 2#*:) is equally explicit. No limit is 
set in these creation histories to the absolute power 
of God. As H. Schultz says: ‘When God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth (Gn 14!°-*”), can make 
everything good, that is to say, finds nowhere any 
hindrance in anything already in existence, which, 
having its origin in some other being, is antagon- 
istic to Him (Gn 121) ; and when to His word ‘‘ Be” 
comes the willing ‘‘ And it was”; in other words, 
when matter obeys the Divine command like a 
willing servant, it is assuredly taken for granted 
that everything, even this chaotic matter which 


obeys the creative word of God, is included within 
the will of God, and called forth by Him’ (07' 
Theol. ii. 186, Eng. trans.). On this conception of 
God as Creator rests the doctrine which pervades 
the whole OT of His unlimited dominion or rule in 
nature and providence. The ethical or spiritual 
kingdom of God rests on a basis of natural 
dominion. This is expressed in the clearest way 
in psalmists and prophets. God is King of all the 
earth (Ps 477); His kingdom ruleth over all, and 
angels, His hosts, and all His works in all places of 
His dominion, are exhorted to bless Him (Ps 
1031-22); natural agents are His ministers (Ps 
1044), and continue according to His ordinances as 
serving Him (Ps 119%-*!) ; He is the God, even He 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth, for He 
made heaven and earth (Is 37°) ; ‘ all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine: thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all’ (1 Ch 29"). This natural dominion or 
kingdom of God embraces all beings and events— 
the affairs of men as well as the agencies and powers 
of nature, which He disposes at His will. Nothing 
is withdrawn from His providential government, 
which takes in events great and small, remote and 
near, of nations and of individuals, the thoughts of 
men as well as their outward actions, the army of 
heaven as well as the inhabitants of the earth (cf. 
Gn 18% 455-9, Ex 9-16, Dt 32%, Pr 211, 2 Ch 16°, 2 K 
198, Is 10%, Dn 4% etc.). The disobedience of men 
does not withdraw them from the range of the 
Divine control. If men will not serve the purposes 
of God willingly, they are made to serve the Divine 
ends unwillingly (Ex 9°). They are the clay : God 
is the potter ; they cannot escape from the potter’s 
hands ; and if they will not be made vessels of 
honour, they are turned to other uses as vessels of 
dishonour (Jer 18°; cf. Ro 9%). Their very 
wrath is made to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wrath He restrains (Ps 76"). 

There is therefore recognized in Scripture—OT 
and NT alike—a natural and universal kingdom 
or dominion of God, embracing all objects, persons, 
and events, all doings of individuals and nations, 
all operations and changes of nature and history, 
absolutely without exception, which is the basis 
on which a higher kind of kingdom—a moral and 
spiritual kingdom—is built up. The natura] 
creation obeys God undeviatingly by an inherent 
law of its constitution (Ps 119%, Is 1-8); to man 
alone belongs the possibility of entering into 
personal relations with his Maker, and of render- 
ing Him a free and intelligent obedience. We 
have seen that God’s ordinary providential rule in 
the worlds of matter and mind is never for a 
moment suspended, even in the case of wicked men; 
but altogether higher in quality is a moral rule,—a 
rule in the minds and hearts of men, a rule by 
moral means over willing and obedient subjects. 
For man is not a mere natural existence ; in Kant’s 
famous phrase, he is a member of a kingdom of 
ends; is capable of entering into the will of his 
Creator, and of rendering Him a spontaneotis and 
willing obedience. Here, then, is the idea of a 
kingdom of God of a higher kind—a realm of free, 
personal spirits, yielding voluntary obedience to 
the knoWn will of their Creator,—and it lies in the 
nature of the case, and is already implied in the 
narrative of the creation of man, and of God’s 
dealings with him, that the production of such an 
ethical kingdom in humanity was God’s end in 
creation from the first (Gn 1. 2). ‘How would it 
now look to you,’ says the philosophic Saxon king 
Alfred, ‘if there were any very powerful king, and 
he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that 
all were slaves? Then, said I, it would not be 
thought by me right nor reasonable if men in such 
a servile condition only should attend upon him. 
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Then, quoth he, it would be more unnatural if 
God, in all His kingdom, had no free creature 
under His power. Therefore, He made two 
rational creatures, free angels and men, and gave 
them the great gift of freedom. Hence, they 
could do evil as well as good, whichever they 
would. He gave this very free gift, and a very 
fixed law to every man unto this end.’ We have 
here, therefore, a higher type of dominion, one in 
which God’s will is freely accepted by rational and 
moral intelligences ; and had this been realized on 
the lines originally laid down, there would have 
been, even on a creation basis, a kingdom of God 
in humanity. 

2. But this brings us to the next cardinal point in 
the OT doctrine. The kingdom of God on the basis 
of creation just indicated was not realized. The 
narrative of creation is immediately succeeded in 
our oldest history by the record of the Fall—of a 
turning aside of man from his primitive innocence 
—which frustrated (speaking humanly) the original 
designs of the Creator, and introduced sin, death, 
and multiplied penal evils into the world (Gn 8). 
It is usual for biblical theologians to make some- 
what light of this narrative, which stands at the 
gateway of the history of revelation, as if it did not 
enter deeply into the religious conceptions of the 
people of Israel. ‘It will hardly be maintained,’ 
says Schultz, ‘that any other OT writer even 
hints at such an idea’ as that man possessed an 
aboriginal dignity which was afterwards lost (OT 
Theol. ii. p. 258 ff.). It may be affirmed with 
some confidence, on the other hand, that, apart 
from explicit references to the narrative of the Fall 
(which, however, could not be unknown to any 
writer of the prophetic period), the background 
of the whole picture in oT is that of a world in 
revolt, turned aside from God, sunk, and ever 
sinking deeper, in unrighteousness, abandoned to 
idolatry and to the lusts and corruptions which are 
the natural fruit of apostasy from the Creator,—a 
world in contrariety to the divine holiness, and 
judged as guilty, and justly exposed to the Divine 
anger (Gn 6% & 82 1313'19%0- 21, Ty 184-8, Dt 96, 1 K 
8%, Ps 14. 515 143°, Pr 20°, Ec 7”, Is 1, Hos 4, etc. 
Cf. Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. pp. 376-88). This re- 
presentation of the condition of humanity as uni- 
versally under sin has for its consequence a pro- 
position of the utmost importance for the right 
apprehension of our subject, viz., that if God is to 
have a moral kingdom in the world, it must be a 
kingdom brought into existence through grace,— 
it must be produced through redemption and re- 
generation as the result of a divine supernatural 
economy of salvation. This note of grace is 
already struck with unmistakable clearness in the 
Protevangelium, where the first sin is met by the 
promise of a final complete victory, not without 
suffering, of the ‘seed of the woman’ over ‘the 
seed of the serpent’ (Gn 3%); and the history of 
revelation ever after is but the history of this 
developing purpose of God for the complete over- 
throw of evil, and the final establishment, through 
a mingled operation of mercy and judgment, of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. As entering into 
covenant with His people Israel for the realization 
of this end, God is known peculiarly by His name 
J” (Ex 6'8),—a name which specially denotes Him 
as the self-identical and changeless One, the Being 
who is eternally what He is (Ex 3"), who is and 
remains one with Himself in all He thinks, pur- 
poses, and does (Mal 3°), who possesses, together 
with immutability, the attribute of self-determin- 
ing freedom and unlimited rule (Dt 4°); who, 
therefore, in the relation of the covenant, would 
display His might, demonstrate His supremacy as 
Moral Ruler, magnify His covenant-keeping faith- 
fulness, and reveal Himself as the Living, Personal 


God, working freely in history in pursuance of 
gracious purposes, and in spite of all human 
opposition bringing them to pass (cf. Dillmann, 
pp. 217,218). The history of OT revelation, there- 
fore, is simply, as said, the history of the develop- 
ing kingdom of God in its earlier, preparatory, 
inchoate form, yet from the first a kingdom of 
grace and salvation. Herein, from the biblical 
point of view, lies the key to all historical develop- 
ments, the explanation of all arrangements and 
movements of Divine providence. Israel’s position 
brought it into contact, not only with petty neigh- 
bouring states, but with the mightiest empires of 
East and West. But these appear in OT only as 
they affect the chosen race, and it is there made 
manifest that the centre of God’s purposes is 
always Israel, as, in truth, the centre of interest 
must always be that portion of the race with which 
for the time being the kingdom of God is identified. 
‘Just as,’ in the striking words of Trench, ‘in 
tracing the course of a stream, not the huge 
morasses nor the vast stagnant pools on either side 
would delay us; we should not, because of their 
extent, count them the river, but recognize that as 
such, though it were the slenderest thread, in 
which an onward movement might be discerned ; 
so is it here. Egypt and Assyria and Babylon 
were but the vast stagnant morasses on either side 
of the river; the Man in whose seed the whole 
earth should be blessed, he and his family were 
the little stream in which the life and onward 
movement of the world were to be treated... . 
They belong not to history, least of all to sacred 
history, those Babels, those cities of confusion, 
those huge pens into which by force and fraud the 
early hunters of men, the Nimrods and Sesostrises, 
drove and compelled their fellows . . . where no 
faith existed, but in the blind powers of nature, 
and the brute forces of the natural man’ (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1845, Lect. IT.). 

The stadia in the development of this OT idea 
of the kingdom of God are those of the history of 
the chosen people itself. For Israel was, in the 
root conception of its history, a people of God, a 
people whom God had chosen, and called, and 
formed into a nation for His own praise (Ex 19°, 
Is 4387). The name ‘theocracy,’ therefore, is 
properly given to its constitution, as Josephus 
perceived, when he framed this title for it (c. Ap. 
li. 16). W. R. Smith, indeed, in his able work on 
The Prophets of Israel (pp. 51-53), is of opinion that 
so far from this title bringing out the distinctive 
feature of the religion of Israel, it rather denotes 
that which Israel had in common with all other 
nations of that time,—for these nations also had 
their supreme gods, whom they worshipped, and 
under whose protection they placed themselves in 
their national undertakings (Chemosh, e.g. in 
Moab). This, however, hardly meets the point, 
for certainly no other nation ever rested its whole 
life as Israel did on the consciousness of a re- 
demption and covenant with God, and found the 
whole reason of its existence in the calling to 
love and serve Him, and to be a witness for 
Him in the midst of the earth; nor had any other 
nation such a story to tell of its origin, even in 
legend, as Israel (Dt 4°°8; cf. Schultz, OT The- 
ology, i. pp. 186-188, ii. pp. 7-9). Within its 
national theocratic form, besides, Israel cherished, 
as we shall immediately see, the consciousness of 
a universalistic destiny, and this consciousness 
goes back to the Bey foundation of the nation’s 
life. For the national form was not the first thing 
in the history of Israel. It had been preceded by 
an earlier form—the patriarchal—the days of the 
covenants with the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (cf. Schultz, ii. pp. 6, 7). And there already 
we find the clear expression of the idea that Israel 
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was a people called with a view to the ultimate 
blessing of the whole world (32733 in Gn 12? 18” 
28'4 ; sq3n7 in Gn 22}8 262). 

3. It is now incumbent on us to mark the chief 
steps in the historical development of this idea in 
OT more exactly ; and here in a general view we 
readily distinguish as successive the patriarchal, 
the Mosaic, the royal, and the prophetic periods 
in the growth of this conception. (a) The early 
records trace for us with careful particularity the 
narrowing down of the line of salvation from the 
posterity of Seth (Gn 4%) to that of Shem (Gn 
96-27; ef, Schultz, ii. pp. 346, 347), then to the 
family of Terah (Gn 1177), till, finally, it con- 
‘ centrates itself in one world-historical figure — 
that of Abraham. Looming through the mists of 
the past, the personality of Abraham arrests our 
attention as one of the great creative origins of 
time. With Abraham strictly historical revelation 
may be said to begin. Alike on the Divine and on 
the human side, the transactions with him are 
unsurpassed in OT in interest and importance. 
He is the founder of the Heb. nation, — ‘the 
religiously-elect nation of antiquity, as Volkmar 
calls it; the fountain-head of the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world; to him in a 
special sense belonged the covenants and the 
promises; out of his loins Christ came; in him at 
this hour all families of the earth are being blessed. 
The call of Abraham—the covenants made with 
him — constitute, therefore, a new era in the 
religious history of mankind. As men multiplied 
and spread in the earth, they fell farther away 
from the true God, and there seems little doubt 
that, left to themselves, they would soon have lost 
altogether the knowledge of God which they be 
sessed (Jos 247). This catastrophe was averted by 
the choice of Abraham. Separated from his 
kindred, he was to be a witness for the truth 
which the world was suffering to be quenched in 
universal idolatry. The covenant was at first with 
the individual, but its ultimate scope was the 
blessing of the human race (Gn 12) ete.). Neither 
did it stop with simple declaration, but provided 
for the fulfilment of the promise by granting to 
him an heir, through whose descendants, multi- 
plied into a great nation, the promise should be 
realized (Gn 15*°® etc.). A special part of this 
promise was that kings should come out of him 
(Gn 17°). The line of promise was defined more 
exactly to lie through Isaac and subsequently Jacob 
(to the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau), with both 
of whom the covenant was renewed (Gn 262-4 2811-15 
etc.); then by a succession of remarkable pro- 
vidences the descendants of Jacob were taken 
down to Egypt, where, first in prosperity, after- 
wards under the sterner discipline of oppression, 
they grew to be a nation such as God required for 
the fulfilment of His purpose. We are aware of 
the boldness of the criticism which would dissi- 
pate the whole of this history into unsubstantial 
myth and legend. Against this. revolutionary 
treatment we enter our respectful protest. What 
legend can do for the life of Abraham is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fables and stories in the Bk. of 
Jubilees, and in other Jewish, Mohammedan, and 
Persian accounts. The history of Abraham in the 
Bible stands, from internal evidence alone, on an 
entirely different footing from these. In its 
simple, coherent, divinely-elevated character, its 
organic unity with the rest of the history of 
revelation, its absolute freedom from the puerility 
and extravagance which mark the products of the 
myth-forming spirit, it approves itself as a grave, 
serious record of important events, the knowledge 
of which had been carefully preserved by family 
tradition, or even from an early date by written 
documents (cf. Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. pp. 77, 78 ; 


and art. by Kohler on ‘ Abraham’ in third ed. ol 
Herzog’s £L). 

(>) Hitherto, while the foundations are being laid 
strong and deep, there has been no specific mention 
of a kingdom of God, such as we meet with in the 
transactions of Sinai next to be adverted to. A 
kingdom of God in the only form in which mankind 
at that time was able to apprehend it could not be 
created until a body of people had been called into 
existence out of whom it could be constituted. With 
the revival of the national faith under Moses, the 
marvellous deliverance of the Exodus, and the 
consolidation of the fugitive Hebrews into a nation 

ledged in covenant to J” at Sinai, and receiving at 
Fis and laws and institutions for their use, the 
requisite conditions were fulfilled and a kingdom of 
God, or true theocracy, starts for the first time into 
visible existence. Already in the exaltation of 
religious feeling J” is hailed as King in Moses’ Song 
at the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 15**) ; but it is in 
the covenant at Sinai, with its attendant solemnities 
and sacrifices, that the theocratic constitution is 
formally established. There God proposes to take 
the people to Himself as a peculiar treasure above 
all people, that they may be to Him a kingdom of 
priests (consecrated), and a holy (separated) nation ; 
and the Beoule, in accepting the terms of this 
covenant, and pledging themselves to obedience, 
enter by the sprinkling of blood into the gracious 
relation thus proposed (Ex 19%* 24*8). Thence- 
forth they are a people of God, and J” is formally 
their Lawgiver and King (Is 33”). The covenant 
is based on grace, yet the continuance of its 
blessings is made to depend on the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions (cf. Ro 10°); it is a covenant 
of daw, yet God appears in it as ‘merciful and 
gracious. . . forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin’ (Ex 34°’), and provision is made in 
sacrifices and purifications for the removal of the 
guilt and uncleanness by which the fellowship 
with God would otherwise be continually inter- 
rupted, if not entirely broken off. The people, on 
their part, have it set before them as an aim, to be 
holy because God is holy (Ly 19?), and to realize 
righteousness by diligent observance of all God’s 
statutes and ordinances, from the central motive 
of love (Dt 4!5). Such, apart from doubtful details 
of Levitical ritual, was the general constitution 
under which Israel was placed, and it separated 
that people absolutely from their heathen neigh- 
bours (Nu 23°). It is easy to see, however, that 
notwithstanding this limitation of the covenant to 
a particular people, and even its obvious design 
to seclude this people for a time from contact with 
other nations, it had in it germs of universality 
which were certain ultimately to burst the limits 
of the national form, and expand into a religion 
for the whole world. In the words of Riehm: ‘ By 
divine revelation ideas were planted in the minds 
of the people of Israel, so lofty, and rich, and 
deep, that in the existing religious condition 
they could never see their perfect realization ; 
ideas which, with every step in the development 
of the religious life and knowledge, only more 
fully disclosed their own depth and fulness, and 
which must therefore necessarily have led them 
to lookxto the future for their fulfilment’ (Mess. 
Prophecy, 1867, p. 33). How much, ¢.g., lay in the 
simple fact that J’, the God of Isr., was yet the 
God of the whole earth (Ex 19°); that to Him 
alone belonged honour and glory ; that it was due 
to Him that all nations should serve Him and 
keep His commandments. ‘On the ground of his 
knowledge of J” must the Israelite claim the whole 
earth for the kingdom of his God’ (Riehm). The 
ideas at the root of the covenant, in short, were 
larger than could be permanently embodied in an 
exclusively national form, and from the first these 
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larger ideas are seen shining through, and herald- 
ing the wider fulfilment (¢.g. Nu 11 14?! 2417-19), 
(c) The disparity between the Divine idea and the 
existing reality of the kingdom of God, which 
was manifest from the outset in the constant un- 
faithfulness and repeated rebellions of the people 
(Ex 32, Nu 11, etc.), was further accentuated in 
the tribal jealousies and divisions, the lawless 
turbulence and the gross declensions, alternating 
with revivals of the spirit of faith and heroism, of 
the periods of the Conquest and the Judges (Jos 
22, Jg 2.7. 21” ete.), and led in the time of Samuel 
to the demand for a king (1S 8), and to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy under Saul (1S 10), and then 
under David (1S 16129, 2S 51-9). The sin of the 
people, as the event showed, did not lie simply in 
their desire for a king, for this it lay in the purpose 
of God to give them (Dt 171°), but in the spirit of 
self-will and insubordination out of which the desire 
came, and the ideal of a king they had set before 
them—one like those of the nations around, who 
would judge them, and lead them to battle, and 
give them distinction and military glory (1S 87% 
19-22). We thus arrive at another transition period 
in the history of the kingdom of God—the end of 
the judgeship and the beginning of the monarchy. 
It was a change which in the nature of things was 
bound to come. Already in Eli’s days we see on 
every side the evidence of decay, of break-up, of 
failure. Under Samuel’s rule there is a revival 
of the religion and prestige of the nation, but 
only for a time. The prophets do not live for 
ever, and the nation could not always be held 
together by the bond of Samuel’s personality. He 
grew old, and his sons did not walk in his steps. 
Then came the clamour for a change—for a trial 
of a new system. Instead of the prophet, we have 
the royal Saul—a king after the people’s hearts, 
but yet not after God’s heart. In Ai this, none 
the less, is to be distinguished an onward move- 
ment,—a step to the great goal God always had 
in view—the bringing in of His own anointed. 
When Saul’s reign had ended in ruin and disaster 
to himself and to the land (1S 31), the way was 
open for God to set upon the throne His king—a 
man after His own heart, who should fulfil all His 
will (cf. Ac 1372). The Davidic era thus became, 
despite the deep later shadows in David’s personal 
character and career, a typical one for the history 
of the kingdom of God. It introduced a new 
abiding element into the conception of the 
theocracy, for we have not now simply the single, 
invisible Ruler, J”, but the wisible representative 
of this unseen Sovereign reigning in His name on 
earth. The fundamental outlines of the theocratic 
kingdom in this new form are laid down in the 
romises to David (2S 7), in whose house the 
ingdom is established (vv.!?:16, Ps 89. 132); and 
this yields the ideal of the theocratic ruler as it 
henceforth appears in the history, and in the 
loftier strains of psalm and prophecy—one who 
would feel that his sole function was to be the 
instrument and visible representative of the great 
invisible King, and would rule the kingdom in 
strict subordination to the will and law of God; 
who would know that his authority was a deputed, 
delegated authority, and would seek at every step 
to be guided by God’s,wishes; who would have unity 
of will with God—would be in Eton tata with God 
in His ends; a truly pious king, therefore, ruling 
the kingdom, not from worldly motives, or in a 
worldly spirit, or for self-aggrandizement, but for 
God’s glory, to whom God would be a ‘Father,’ 
and he would be ‘God’s son’ (2S 7. 23!-5, Ps 2. 20. 
45. 72. 89. 110. 182, ete., Is 32, ete.). Only approxi- 
mately, and with sad defections, was this ideal 
realized even under David ; or amidst the external 
splendours of the reign of Solomon ; or under the 


most pious of Judah’s princes after the division of 
the kingdom; but the manifest failure of the 
visible theocracy only made the light of prophecy 
burn brighter in the hope of a future day and a 
greater Personage (cf. Is 7'416 9% 7 etc.), in whom, 
under happier conditions, the ideal would be 
realized. 

(d) This brings us to the last stage in the OT 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God— 
the prophetic, with which must be conjoined the 
enlarged ideals and anticipations of the psalms. 
All the germs of previous revelation now Grosser 
into an incomparable fulness of conception of 
the future glorious triumph of God’s kingdom 
in Isr. and over the earth, but with a clearer 
apprehension, wrought by the unspeakably bitter 
disappointments and humiliations of the nation, 
of the conditions under which alone such a con- 
summation could be wrought out. It is a mar- 
vellous fact that it was not because Isr. was suc- 
ceeding in fulfilling its mission, but because it was 
failing in it, that the spirit of prophecy wrought 
so powerfully in the development of these germs, 
which lay hidden in the nation’s life, to a universal 
form. ow at least, with unmistakable clearness, 
we have the full consciousness that J” is the God 
of the whole earth; that His providence rules over 
all; that His purpose has an aspect to the Gentiles 
as well as to the Jews; that Isr. is His servant, with 
a mission to become a light to the Gentiles and a 
blessing to the whole of mankind (Am 4% 58, Mic 
41-3, Is 40. 42. 60, etc.). The more evident it be- 
came that the existing form of the theocracy 
would not endure, the stronger became the con- 
viction that God’s kingdom would not perish, but 
that there would be a restoration of the theocracy 
on a grander and more spiritual basis, accompanied 
with the promulgation to the nations of the world 
of the worship of the living God, and the pouring 
out of the Spirit on all flesh (Jer 319!-*4, Ezk 1722-24 
3675-27, J] 2%-82), A similar development of this 
consciousness of the universal mission of Isr. meets 
us in the Psalms—the highest point, perhaps, being 
reached in the 87th Psalm, which foretells the 
future inclusion of the most distant peoples, the 
greatest world-powers, even the most inveterate 
enemies of J”, in the future city or kingdom of God 
(RV, cf. Ps 2. 67. 98, etc.). Onno idea, accordingly, 
is the influence of the development in psalm and 
prophecy more marked than on that of the theo- 
cratic King—the coming Personage in whom the 
hopes of the spiritual part of Israel increasingly 
centred. The clearer it fecaiad that the restoration 
and perfection of the theocracy were not to be 
looked for from pious kings like Hezekiah and 
Josiah, and the higher and more spiritual the 
conceptions became of the ‘new covenant’ which 
God would have to make with His people, or the 
remnant of them, after judgment had done its 
work (Is 69-8, Jer 315-34, Hzk 36-2", Hos 14, etc.), 
the more imperative was it felt to be that the 
Deliverer and Ruler of the seed of David should 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J” 
transcending the limits of ordinary humanity— 
that the perfect union between Him and J” should 
be realized on the basis of an exceptional dignity 
of nature, raising Him to-a superhuman level of 
character and authority (Ps 110, Is 9%’, Jer 31”, 
Mic 52, Dn 73314, Zec 38, Mal 3! etc.). Along 
another line—though not without manifest rela- 
tion to the former (cf. Is 52% 53! 55°-4 etc.) —is 
the development of the conception of the ‘ Servant 
of J”,’ which, rising from the basis of the national 
calling of Isr., narrowing itself after to the spiritual 
portion of the people (St. Paul’s ‘election of grace’), 
culminates in the majestic portraiture of the indi- 
vidual Suffering Servant (ch. 52-53) whom the 
Church rightly identifies with her Messiah. Pre- 
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ludes to this representation are found in the psalms 
which depict the sufferings that fall upon the godly 
(Ps 5-14. 22, etc.), and in the historical examples 
which show it to be a universal law that the 
righteous must suffer at the hands of the wicked, 
as well as with and for them (¢.g. Joseph, Moses, 
David) ; but the Isaianic conception goes beyond 
all others in attributing to these sufferings of the 
Servant an expiatory character, and connecting 
them with the sin-offering (Is 53? ; ef. Zee 13!”). 
As respects the future form of the kingdom of 
God, it is always represented, in characteristically 
OT fashion, as reaching its triumph in conjunc- 
tion with a restoration of Isr. or the remnant of 
it (Is 6%, Am 97) ete.), purified by judgment, 
converted and reunited (e.g. Ezk 37, Hos 1"), and 
with a revival of the earlier institutions (Is 1%-*’, 
4) ; while the nations, brought to the knowledge of 
the true God by the displays of His power and 
mercy, are either incorporated with the chosen 
people as sharers of their privileges (Ps 87), or 
become worshippers and tributaries of J” (Ps 721° 
11.17, Is 60, Mal 1" etc.). But the sense of the 
surpassing greatness of the reality constantly tends 
to break through the literalism of these forms, and 
to mould them into new shapes (Is 27-8, J131*21, Ezk 
47, etc.). The one thing sure on the verge of every 
horizon is—‘ The kingdom shall be J”s’ (Ob ”?). 

There is, however, one other respect in which 
we can see, in this prophetic period, a distinct pre- 
paration for the NT then of the kingdom of God. 
In the earlier stages of the theocracy, nation and 
Church —if we may so speak—were one. The 
Israelite was a member of the theocracy in virtue of 
birth and circumcision. The religious conscious- 
ness and the national consciousness were part of 
the same inseparable whole. But in the progress 
of Isr. history we observe a development which 
forms the necessary transition to the more spiritual 
idea of the kingdom in NT. It is the idea of the 
Church within the Church—of the true and spiritual 
Isr. in the midst of the natural Isr., who form a 
distinct, or at least distinguishable, body by 
themselves. There are earlier intimations, but 
in the form we have here especially in view, the 
growth of this idea belongs more particularly to 
the last dark days of the national history, when it 
became clear to prophetic eyes that Isr. as a 
people was doomed to destruction, and the efforts 
of the prophets were directed to gather out a 
remnant who might maintain the witness to God 
till better times came. A marked stage in this 
transition is seen in the ministry of Isaiah, who, 
when his message was rejected, gathered round 
him the little band of his own disciples, and sealed 
up the testimony in their midst (is 816-18. cf, Mal 
3'5), It is this ‘ecclesia invisiblis of the Old 
Covenant,’ as Oehler calls it,—this ‘ecclesiola in 
ecclesia,’ as Delitzsch names it,—which may be 
regarded as the germ of the Church-idea proper. 
W. R. Smith perhaps states it better than any. 
‘The formation of this little community,’ he says, 
‘was a new thing in the history of religion. Till 
then, no one had dreamed of a fellowship of faith 
dissociated from all national forms, maintained 
without the exercise of ritual services, bound 
together by faith in the divine word alone. It 
was the birth of a new era in OT religion, for it 
was the birth of the conception of the Church, the 
first step in the emancipation of spiritual religion 
from the forms of political life—a step not less 
significant that all its consequences were not seen 
till centuries had passed away’ (Prophets of Israel, 
pp. 274-75). 

The collapse of the Jewish state in Isr. and 
Judah seemed to have laid the hope of the kingdom 
of God in ruins; but events proved that this hope 
was now strong enough to live on its own account, 


and the Babylonian Exile only tended to its further 
enlargement and strengthening. Torn from their 
roots in their own land, without holy city, temple, 
sacrifices, the i were taught that the accept- 
able worship of J” was not tied to any one place, 
or dependent on a fixed priesthood or ritual; 
prodght into contact with the world, in a geo- 
graphical respect, to an extent they had never 
been before, they gained a new view of the exten- 
sion of the world in space, which carried with it 
an extension of their idea of the time involved in 
the Divine plans. A new element entered the 
thoughts of the Jews at this period which never 
afterwards left it—an enlarged sense of the scale 
of things in space and time, the effect of which is 
seen in the enlarged scale of vision of the Bk. of 
Daniel (whatever its date), and even of the 
reveries in such apocalyptic compositions as the 
Bk. of Enoch. ore than any book of OT the 
prophecy of Daniel gave definite shape and direc- 
tion to the conception of a kingdom of the God of 
heaven, granted by the Ancient of Days to one 
like unto a son of man, who comes to receive it 
with the clouds of heaven, which kingdom was an 
everlasting dominion that could not be destroyed 
(Dn 733-15, cf. ch. 244; ‘son of man’ as opposed to 
‘ beasts’ ; human, not bestial). The interpretation 
of this symbol as referring to a kingdom ‘ given to 
the saints of the Most High’ (7-77) need not ex- 
clude a Messianic reference; this, at least, is most 
generally held to be the source of the title ‘Son 
of Man’ as used by our Lord (found also in the 
Bk. of Enoch 46? 48? etc., both references prob- 
ably of Christian origin). This kingdom of God 
in Dn which is to succeed the last of the four world 
kingdoms, and break in pieces all the others 
(284 85. 44. 45 5 ef, 714-27), is of supernatural origin, of 
holy character, strictly universal in its scope, and 
endures for ever. The other writings of post-ex. 
Judaism (Bar, Ps.-Sol, 1 Mac, pseudo-Sibyllines, 
ete.) never rise to the height of these older 
representations, and mostly fall far below them 
into tame generalities, borrowed from passages in 
psalms and prophets, without any outlook towards 
the saving of the Gentiles, or discernment of the 
need of a spiritual conversion of the people. The 
Messiah, so far as He is brought into view at all, 
appears only to destroy the wicked, and establish 
His kingdom with the righteous (cf. Candlish, 
Kingdom of God, pp. 88-117; Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, passim). We are thus taken 
back to the return from exile under Zerub. and 
the outburst of genuine prophecy connected there- 
with (Hag, Zec), and to the strains of Mal 
a century later, as the period of the last great 
utterances on the kingdom of God in OT. These 
add little to the features already sketched, beyond 
the note of warning and expectation of the coming 
of the Messenger of the Covenant to His temple, 
preceded by the sending of Elijah, with which 
Malachi closes (3! 4°). It is difficult not to feel, 
though centuries intervene, in passing from OT 
to NT, as if the evangelist had taken up his pen 
precisely where Malachi laid his down. The chief 
phenomena of these intervening centuries—so far 
as they are not absolutely a blank to us—the rise 
of scr®bism, of the synagogue worship, of the 
Jewish sects, the Maccabean struggle, the dis- 
persion, the fusion of Greek and Jewish thought in 
Alexandria,—yield little directly for the develop- 
ment of the idea of the kingdom of God, though 
in many indirect ways their influence was pro- 
found, sometimes in narrowing and despiritualiz- 
ing the conception, and giving it a Pharisaic and 
political complexion, and again, through the syna- 
gogues and contact with Hellenic culture, pre- 
paring the way for a freer and more universal 
religion. The one fact which stands out clear is 
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that in the time of our Lord neither Pharisee, nor 
Sadducee, nor Essene, had any hold of a concep- 
tion of the kingdom which answered to the deep, 
spiritual, vital import of the idea in OT. The 
few who cherished more worthy views were to be 
sought for in the private circles of the pious who 
talked of these things (Mal 36), and ‘looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem’ (Lk 2-58), The idea of 
the kingdom of God in its spiritual meaning had 
to be recovered, or more properly discovered, in a 
worldly, legalistic, Sadducean age. To bring it 
again, with the force of a new revelation, before 
the minds of men, in union with the call to repent- 
ance, was the task of John the Baptist. Then, 
when the time was fulfilled, Jesus came, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom (Mk 1”). 

Il, THE TEACHING OF JESUS ON THE KINGDOM 
oF GOD.—1. Here we may first glance at the rela- 
tion of Jesus to His forerunner. St. Matthew 
informs us that John came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, and saying, ‘ Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 32). Else- 
where this expression is not put in the mouth of 
the Baptist; but there is no doubt from the tenor 
of his message, and from the declarations of Jesus 
regarding him (Mt 11!-14), that the kingdom was 
the burden of his preaching. Through him a 
revivification of the idea took place in the minds 
and consciences of the people, and the greatest 
commotion was created by his proclamation that 
the kingdom was just at hand (Mt 3° 6 Mk 1°). 
But the kingdom announced by John was some- 
thing very different from the political kingdom of 
Pharisaic expectation. He revived the terrors, 
warnings, and predictions of the later OT prophecy, 
and gave them a forcible and immediate applica- 
tion to his own times. He struck at the root of 
the delusion that mere descent from Abraham 
would avail for entrance to the kingdom; pro- 
claimed the need of repentance and changed 
conduct as the condition of forgiveness, declared 
the imminence of judgment, and a sifting of good 
from bad at Messiah’s appearance (Mt 37), Lk 37°), 
The kingdom he announced was ethical in its 
demands (Lk 32-14), was connected with the person 
of a Coming One, who should execute the work of 
judgment, and also baptize with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire (Mt, Mk, Lk), and was immediately 
to be expected. John was fully conscious of his 
own inferiority, and of the impotence of his water- 
baptism to effect a real change of heart in the 
multitudes who resorted to him, and his hope was 
therefore placed in this Greater One, who had the 
baptism of the Spirit (Jn 1°’), The question, 
then, arises: Was Jesus from the first conscious 
that He was this Greater One whom John had 
proclaimed, or did He begin His ministry, as some 
have contended (e.g. Colani and Renan), only as a 
disciple and imitator of the Baptist? That the 
former view is the correct one would be, of course, 
put beyond doubt, if the intimations of the Fourth 
Gospel were accepted (Jn 190-84. 40-51 3, 476 ete.) ; but 
the Synoptics, also, in their narratives of the 
relations of John and Jesus at the baptism (Mt 
33-17 and parallels), of the temptations (Mt 4! 
and parallels), which would have no meaning unless 
Jesus was consciously entering on His work as 
Messiah, of the early use by Jesus of the title 
‘Son of Man’ (Mk 2” etc.), and by many other 
indications, show plainly that this is the right view 
to take. (Baldensperger can only get over the use 
of ‘Son of Man,’ which he also accepts as a 
Messianic title, by arbitrarily assuming that all 
the incidents in which this name occurs took 
place after Peter’s confession—a violent and 
unwarrantable hypothesis, Selbstbewusstsein Jesu’, 
p. 252). How this consciousness of His Messiah- 
ship was developed in Jesus is a question which 
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lies beyond our present limits. It was plainly 
there from the period of the baptism, and we have 
earlier indications of its presence (Lk 2”, see 
below). We take it, therefore, as a datum to 
start from, that when Jesus began to preach the 
gospel of the kingdom He already knew His 
vocation to be its Founder and its Lord. 

2. The relation of the Baptist to OT prophecy 
(Mt 11}*-14), and the historical connexion of Jesus 
with John, make it evident that, in announcing the 
approaching advent of ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 
Jesus had in view the very kingdom which the 
prophets had foretold. We have already seen 
that this precise expression is not met with in 
OT (most nearly in Dn 7-182), but Jesus in 
many places unmistakably takes over the OT 
theocratic idea (Mt 8-12 214 2941-46 ete.), This 
suggests the further question as to our Lord’s own 
customary designation for this divine kingdom. 
In Mt, with but four exceptions (ch. 6% is an 
incorrect reading), the phrase employed is always 
‘the kingdom of heaven’; whereas the other 
Gospels and the remaining books of NT have 
uniformly ‘the kingdom of God.’ Which was 
Christ’s own expression, or did He use both? (so 
Bruce). The contrast between Mt and the other 
Gospels, even in parallel passages, compels us to 
suppose that one is more original than the other, 
and the question is which. Some (as Weiss) prefer 
‘kingdom of God,’ but preponderating reasons seem 
to be in favour of the form in Mt. There is reason 
to believe that the phrase oy mabp (rule [Dalm. 
Worte Jesu, 77 ff.] of the heavens) was a current 
expression in Rabbinical circles (see passages in 
Lightfoot and Wetstein on Mt 3?; and especially 
Schoettgen on Mt 11%); and there is probability 
in the conjecture that this may have been the 
form employed by our Lord in His ordinary 
Aramaic preaching (not necessarily to the ex- 
clusion of an occasional use of the other), and 
that, in translating into Gr., the evangelists may 
either, as in our existing Mt, have retained this 
Heb. formula, or have (as in Mk, Lk, etc.) ren- 
dered it by its equivalent, more suitable to Gen- 
tiles— ‘the kingdom of God.’ This is further 
supported by comparison with the language of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 692°, Lk 11%). No distine- 
tion in meaning of any importance can fairly be 
established between the two expressions, which 
denote the kingdom as, on the one hand, God’s, 
and, on the other, heavenly in its origin, aims, 
and end. ‘The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
from the prophecies of Daniel, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah ; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 
the will of man is made conformable to the will 
of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
heaven on earth, and ends in heaven’ (Lange on 
Mt 37). 

3. Inexamining the teaching of Jesuson thenature 
of this kingdom, we do well to start from the point 
already established—the connexion of the kingdom 
with His own Person. Nothing is plainer than 
that, in His own view, Jesus is not simply the 
Founder of this kingdom, but it is His kingdom 
as well as the Father’s, and He is Lord and King 
over it (Mt 13% 1678 202 25%4-4#° etc.). The idea 
here is moulded by that of the OT theocracy, in 
which God was at once the King of the chosen 
nation, and exercised His functions through a vis- 
ible representative. This relation, only brokenly 
and typically illustrated in the descendants of 
David, is now, in accordance with prophecy, per- 
fectly realized in the Messianic King, whose soli- 
darity with God in heart and will is complete 
(Mt 1127, Jn 4% 5° 6° etc.). But the connexion 
of the kingdom with the Person of Jesus is more 
intimate even than this. Jesus is not only the 
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Founder and Lord of the new theocracy, but is 
Himself the vital germ of it,—the living embodi- 
ment and representative of its principle, — the 
actual type of the new relation of sonship to God 
into which men are invited to enter through Him, 
—so that the kingdom of God may truly be said 
to have existed on earth in His Person from the 
first moment of His manifestation. It is through 
vital relation to Him, as the ioe and still 
more clearly the Fourth Gospel, show,—through 
reception of His Person and message, through 
faith in Him, surrender to Him, submission to 
His rule, keeping His commandments, which is 
synonymous with doing the will of the Father, 
through union with Him as the branches and the 
vine, etc.,—that the kingdom is constituted (Mt 
721-28 gl0 1128-30 16% 25 Jn 151-8 etc.). With all 
this goes a profoundly modified conception of the 
nature of the sovereignty in this new kingdom of 
God, which, as founded, not by worldly means of 
conquest and violence, but by humility, by ser- 
vice, by deeds of mercy, by suffering, by witness 
for the truth (Mt 114 1319 18% 4 9025-28, i n 18%6- 37), 
is ruled in like manner, not by force or tyranny, 
but by the suasive influences of love over freely 
surrendered hearts (Mt 1178-80 2297-40, Jn 145 15}), 
4. In light of this essential relation of Jesus to His 
kingdom, we are now prepared to consider the two 
great titles by which this relation was expressed 
by Jesus Himself—‘Son of Man,’ and ‘Son of 
God.’ The second of these titles, to which we 
return below, is, in the Synoptics at least, more 
frequently given to Jesus by others than assumed 
by Jesus Himself (Mt 3!” 4% 6 14° 274-54, Mk 31 
15* ete.), but it is constantly implied, even in the 
earlier Gospels, in His mode of speaking of His 
Father, and is sometimes emphatically expressed 
(e.g. Mt 11?” 1636-17 2683-64), In Jn it is the more 
common. It is otherwise with the title ‘Son of 
Man,’ which is the favourite designation of Jesus 
for Himself, but is never used by His disciples, 
or by the evangelists, in speaking of Him (only 
once outside the Gospels by Stephen, Ac 75); It 
occurs also in a singularly impressive and weighty 
form, with the definite article to both nouns, 6 vids 
Tod dvOpwrov.* It was plainly on His own lips a 
Messianic title (Mk 2, Mt 167 26%, Jn 5?7 etc.), 
et there is no evidence, apart from the doubtful 
k. of Enoch, that it was a current title for the 
Messiah in that time. The usage in the Gospels 
shows decisively it was not. It was not the wish 
of Jesus to make a public avowal of His Messiah- 
ship in His early ministry, but we find Him freely 
using this enigmatic title (Mk 2°), The Jews 
evidently were perplexed as to its meaning (Jn 
12%4). The phrase ‘Son of Man’ in Mt 16 is 
manifestly not synonymous with ‘Christ,’ either 
in popular acceptation or in the minds of the 
disciples. We must therefore hold it for certain 
that the expression was one welling up from 
the depths of the original consciousness of Jesus, 
and expressing some profound conception of His 
mission. What precisely this is, is a point on 
which there is wide difference of opinion (see 
the various views well stated in Lietzmann’s Der 
Menschensohn, 1896). Wendt will have it (Die 
Lehre Jesu, ii. pp. 442, 443) that the title is meant 
to designate its possessor as a weak, creaturely 
being—member, Messiah though He was, of the 
weak, creaturely race of humanity. But this 
theory cannot be carried through without doing 
violence to many passages in which this name is 
* Lietzmann in his tractate, Der Menschensohn (1896), seeks 
to break the force of this by going back from the Gr. to the 
Aram., in which xw352 means simply ‘man’ (unemphatic). 
But the emphatic force of the expression cannot be erased 
from the Gospel usage. Lietzmann stands almost alone in 


holding that the term was not used by Jesus, but found its 
way into the Gospels from a Christian misconception. 


evidently used as a title of dignity; the highest 
functions being claimed by Jesus, not, as Wendt’s 
argument would require, despite of His being Son 
of Man, but because He is Son of Man (Mk 2°, 
Jn 5” etc.). More probable is the generally ac- 
cepted view which connects this title with the 
language of Dn 7 already alluded to—‘there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
Son of Man,’ etc. (cf. Mt 26%). Whatever view 
be taken of this expression,—whether it be sup- 
posed to denote an individual (so Beyectiag!. or 
only to symbolize the humanness of the new king- 
dom in contrast with the kingdoms of the beasts 
which had preceded,—there lies in it at least the 
notion that the kingdom of God, not resting like 
the others on brute force, would be the first in 
which the divine ideal of humanity would be 
realized; so that our Lord, in taking this title, 
may well have expressed the consciousness that 
there had appeared in Him the New Man of 
the race—the type and representative of a new 
humanity—one who, because of this perfection of 
His humanity, stood in a relation to all men, 
and was their natural ruler and Lord in the king- 
dom He had come to found. There lay thus, in 
the use of the title by Jesus, at once the idea of 
the reality and truth of His humanity, the con- 
sciousness of His unique perfection as man, the 
sense of His universal relation to the race, and 
the knowledge of His calling and function to be 
the Messianic King.* He was Son of Man, as em- 
bodying in Himself the divine idea of a godlike 
humanity—the Son of Man, as the unique indi- 
vidual of the race who sustained this character— 
the Son of Man in the universal sense, as repre- 
senting in His Person, not the seed of Abraham 
alone, but the whole of mankind. This title, 
accordingly, already expresses the principle of 
universality of the new religion in its contrast 
with the national limitation of Judaism, and the 
current conception of the Messiah. Baldensperger 
is therefore only partially correct when he re- 
jects the ‘ideal man’ theory of this title, and 
ridicules it as an attempt to carry back our nine- 
teenth-century notions into a period to which they 
were quite strange (2nd ed. p. 178). There lies 
behind it, certainly, no such abstract conception 
as ‘the ideal man,’ yet the reality which that 
phrase expresses is undoubtedly present from the 
beginning as an element in the consciousness from 
which the title springs. 

We return to the more particular consideration 
of the second title, ‘Son of God,’ which, on the face 
of it, expresses the consciousness which Jesus had 
of His relation to God, just as the previous title 
expressed His consciousness of the relation He 
sustained to men. Those are undoubtedly right 
who warn us off from seeking, in the first instance, 
a metaphysical interpretation of this title. We 
shall not reach Christ’s own meaning in the use of 
it, or the fact it represents in His consciousness, 
by starting with the definitions of the Nicene 
Creed ; but must seek our clue rather in the line 
of the OT conceptions through which originally 
it came also to Him. As J” was the Father of 
His natign Isr. (Ex 42:38, Hos 11), so was He 
aa the Father of the theocratic King, ‘I 
will be his Father, and he shall be my Son’ (2S 
74, Ps 89%). We have seen already what the rela- 
tion imported in the theocratic ruler—a perfect 
unity with God in will and aim; such a solidarity 
between God and His visible representative that 
the purposes of the former, and those only, were 
pease executed by the latter. We saw, too, 
now entirely this ideal failed to be realized on 
the purely human basis of the OT theocracy, and 


* This is, in substance, Neander’s view (Life of Christ), and a 
better has not yet been found. 
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how manifest it became, that if ever it was to be 
realized, the King in whom this was done must 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J” tran- 
scending the limits of ordinary humanity—that he 
must possess an exceptional dignity of nature, 
raising him to a superhuman rank of character and 
authority (Is 97 etc.). When, now, we turn to 
the Gospels, we cannot but notice that the same 
ideas prevail. ‘Son of God’ is there also a 
Messianic title (Mt 1616 26-6, Jn 14 1036 etc.); 
and it connotes, with whatever else, a perfect one- 
ness of thought, will, aim, sentiment, purpose, 
between the Father and the Son—entire moral and 
epniual unity, reciprocal and exclusive knowledge, 
the perfect adoption by the Son of the divine ends 
as His own, and absolute fidelity and devotion in 
the execution of them (Mt 11”, Jn 5° 101 8 ete.). 
And this is not less clearly associated in Jesus with 
the consciousness that this unbroken oneness in 
spirit with God is connected with some peculiar 

istinction in natwre—that His relation to God as 
Son is not that of other men, but that He is the 
Son par excellence—the Son of God in a special and 
solitary relation of life and affection. It is observ- 
able, accordingly, that even while He recognizes 
the divine affinity in every human soul, invites 
men to sonship in His kingdom, and teaches His 
disciples to address God, and to love and trust Him 
as their Father, He never places Himself as Son in 
the same category with them, but always carefully 
distinguishes His own relation to the Father from 
theirs (e.g. Jn 20”). Here, then, we come on that in 
the consciousness of Jesus which, while it cannot 
be properly spoken of as a metaphysical conception 
of His Person, yet legitimately lays the basis for 
those metaphysical, or at least transcendental, pre- 
dications regarding Him which are found in the 
creeds, and even earlier in the Epistles, and the 
Johannine Prologue. What this transcendental 
element in the consciousness of Jesus implied, can 
only be inferred from His various utterances 
respecting Himself in the Gospels, from the claims 
He makes, the prerogatives He assumes, the works 
He does, His promise of His perpetual presence 
with His Church, and of His return in glory, His 
glimpses even into a previous state of pre-existence, 
etc. (Mt 771-23 1820 25, 2694 2818-20, Jn 858 175 etc. )— 
all matters which we cannot discuss here. One 
thing, however, is at once implied in what has just 
been said, namely, that whereas in the OT concep- 
tion the official sense of the phrase ‘Son of God’ 
overshadows the personal, in the case of Jesus it 
is precisely the other way—the official relation is 
grounded in the personal. He is the Son of God 
as Messianic King, because He is first Son of God 
by nature. He is ‘the Son’ simpliciter ; and this 
consciousness of a personal peculiarity in His rela- 
tion to the Father, springing as it no doubt did 
from His sense of entire spiritual oneness, may be 

resumed to go back in some form to the earliest 
aa of His reflective life (cf. Lk 2”). There was 
no period of His life in which He did not know 
God. as His Father; was not conscious of an un- 
troubled relation of union with Him; did not find 
in His soul the reflection of His character; and did 
not yield to Him His entire love, trust, and 
obedience. We cannot err, therefore, in finding 
the root of Christ’s conception of His kingdom in 
His own perfect consciousness of His filial relation 
to His Father, together with the new views of 
religion, of righteousness, of duty, and of blessed- 
ness, which thisimplied. The consciousness he had 
of Himself as Son, with the correlative idea of God 
as Father, leads to the designation of the kingdom 
as ‘ the kingdom of the Father’ (Mt 13); just as St. 
Paul also speaks of it as ‘the kingdom of the Son 
of His love,’ into which the Father has translated 
us (Col 118), The kingdom, in this view, is the 


sphere of God’s fatherly love and rule in hearts 
truthfully submitted to Him through His Son; of 
His gracious, unbounded self-communication for 
the blessing and enrichment of His people. This 
doctrine of Jesus as to the divine Fatherhood, how- 
ever, is not offhand to be identified, as it so often 
is, with the doctrine of the paternal love of God to 
all men, which has for its correlate the doctrine of 
a universal natural sonship of man. It is surpris- 
ing how little basis is found for this doctrine of a 
universal Fatherhood and sonship in the recorded 
sayings of Jesus. It is doubtful if it is to be found 
anywhere, except by implication in the parable of 
the Prodigal (Lk 15"-*?). That Christ recognizes a 
natural kinship of every human soul with God 
(cf. Gn 1% 27), and a calling and destination of 
every individual to be a son of God in His king- 
dom, is indeed most trne; but Fatherhood and 
sonship in His ordinary speech is a relation within 
His kingdom, not a relation of mere nature, but (so 
throughout the whole NT) the result of a divine act 
of grace placing man in this relation (the Pauline 
viobecia ; cf. Jn 1” 18), and of a supernatural im- 
partation of a new nature and life (Jn 3°), In 
comparison with this higher, divine relation, the 
natural sinks, as it were, into the background. 
We gain, indeed, the right point of view for 
understanding this doctrine of Jesus on the divine 
Fatherhood, only when we observe that it takes its 
origin, not from the general relation of God to the 
world, or even from the relation of God to believers 
in His kingdom, but primarily from the relation of 
the Father to Himself. It does not begin at the 
circumference—the general relation of God to man- 
kind, but at the centre—the special, unique, in- 
comparable relation of the Father to the Son. It 
is in the relation to the Son that we have, so to 
speak, the spring of Fatherhood in the heart of 
God. This relation, which in its fulness none other 
can share, is then in its measure extended to those 
who are the members of His kingdom; and, 
finally, extends itself even as a blessed possibility 
to all mankind, in harmony with man’s original 
destination (parable of Prodigal). 

5. With the help of this clue afforded us by the 
personal consciousness of Jesus, we are able to 
advance to some nearer determination on the sub- 
ject of His kingdom. If Jesus was indeed sure of 
Himself from the first as the Son of God,—if He 
had this perfect filial consciousness from the 
beginning,—there falls away every ground for 
assuming that His views fluctuated and varied 
regarding this kingdom He came to found, or 
that He did not clearly grasp it from the outset in 
its essential nature, laws, and conditions of success. 
The Gospels give us no warrant for supposing that 
such fluctuation took place; the only point which 
can with plausibility be raised being that discussed 
below: whether from the first He apprehended the 
necessity of His death. If the essential feature in 
His kingdom was the admission of men through 
grace into a relation of sonship akin to His own, 
He could not have varied in His conception of it, of 
its righteousness, or of the general conditions of 
entrance into it, unless His own self-consciousness 
had varied. A second weighty result we reach is, 
that if Jesus was fully conscious of Himself as Son 
of God, and Founder of this kingdom, from the 
first, this kingdom in His view could not have been 
a merely future thing, but must have been con- 
ceived of as already existing. This, again, is a 
point on which much discussion has been raised : 
whether, namely, the kingdom of God, in the 
teaching of Jesus, has only an eschatological 
significance (thus Kaftan, Schmoller, etc.), or 
whether it denotes an already existing reality 
(Ritschl, Wendt, etc.). The true view, surely, is 
that it is not either exclusively. It both has a 
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present being upon earth, and has a perfect, 
glorified form in eternity. The existence of the king- 
dom as a present, developing reality is implied in 
the parables of growth (mustard seed, leaven, seed 
growing secretly, Mt 13, Mk 4”) ; in the repre- 
sentations of it, in its earthly form, as a mixture 
of good and bad (wheat and tares, the net of fishes, 
Mt 13); in the description of the righteousness of 
the kingdom (Sermon on the Mount) which is to be 
realized in the ordinary human relations; as well 
as in many special sayings (¢.g. Mt 12%, Lk 16% 
1721, whether ‘ within’ or ‘among’ makes no differ- 
ence). But, apart from specific declarations, the 
truth is implied in the simple fact that Jesus Him- 
self was present in the full consciousness of His Son- 
ship and calling to be the Founder of the kingdom, 
gathering disciples to Himself as the nucleus of a 
future society. We have formerly observed that in 
the Person of Jesus, even had there been no other, 
the kingdom of God was already present in 
humanity. In Him Sek the vital germ of that 
kingdom; He was the bearer and representative 
of its principle of Sonship; in Him its powers and 
grace were made manifest (Mt 12%), When, as 
the result of His activity, a band of disciples were 
drawn around Him, the members of which were 
introduced by Him into a new fellowship with God, 
and in whose hearts the principle of a divine rule 
was manifestly established, it was more than ever 
evident that the kingdom of God had begun onearth. 

6. Still endeavouring to keep in view the inward 
and essential nature of this kingdom, or reign of 
God among men, which Jesus came to introduce, 
we are led by the representations of the Gospels to 
form such conceptions of it as the following. In 
what is said under these heads, the connexion of 
the kingdom with its Founder, and the teaching of 
Jesus on God, man, righteousness, salvation, will 
receive further illustration. 

(a) The kingdom is in its beginnings, as just 
stated, the introduction of a new principle of 
divine rule into the hearts of men, through the 
word (Mt 13"), the truth (Jn 18%”), the Spirit (Jn 
3°- 6), in virtue of which, changed in disposition 
(Mt 18%), they become doers of the will of the 
Father in heaven (Mt 77! etc.). It is therefore, in 
its principle, something inward, vital, invisible 
(Lk 17% 21), It is not the idea of Jesus, however, 
that this kingdom should be confined solely to the 
inward life. It is rather a principle working from 
within outwards for the renewal and _ transfor- 
mation of every department of our earthly 
existence (marriage, the family, the state, social 
life, etc., Mt 19°, Jn 2!" Mt 227! ete.). It is 
thus a growing, developing thing—as it is repre- 
sented in the parables (Mt 13). The kingdom is 
not fully come till everything in human life, and 
in the relations of man in society, is brought into 
complete harmony with the wall of God (Mt 6%; 
ef Ne eander, Life of Christ, p. 89, Eng. tr.). While, 
however, Jesus gives us many incidental indications 
of the true relation of His kingdom to society, it 
is the spiritual or directly religious and ethical 
aspect of the kingdom which alone is more pro- 
minent in His teaching. ‘The whole weight is 
rested on the inward disposition, on the new 
relation to God, on the new life of the Spirit, on 
the new righteousness proceeding from that life, 
on the new hopes and privileges of the sons of God. 
Everything is looked at in the light of the spiritual, 
the eternal. We read nothing in Christ of the 
effects of His religion on art, on culture, on 
philosophy, on politics, on commerce, on education, 
on science, on literature, on economical or social 
reform’ (Christian View of God and the World, p. 
406). So also with the apostles. Yet a regenerat- 
ing spirit has gone forth from the gospel of the 
kingdom in all these departments. 


(b) On the other side, the kingdom of God is 
viewed as a sphere of privilege and blessing into 
which the disciple is admitted, in which he receives 
the forgiveness of his sins, attains the satisfaction 
of his spiritual wants, is filled with righteousness, 
and inherits the felicity of the eternal life (Mt 5*° 
614 1929 2534-46 Lk 418, Jn 627 %- 40 1078 ete.). It is 
the swmmum bonwm for man—the good to be desired 
above all others, and for which everything else 
should be sacrificed (Mt 6% 134° parables of 
Treasure and Pearl, 19”, Lk 10%, Jn 17° etc.). The 
kingdom of God is thus emphatically with Jesus, 
as throughout the whole of Scripture, a kingdom of 
grace, the message of it ‘good tidings’ (Mt 4”, 

k 21-11 422), Its proclamation is a gospel, and 
it brings to man at once the fullest provision for 
his needs as a sinner, the highest satisfaction of 
his moral life, and the noblest end for his practical 
realization. God’s royalty in His kingdom is 
shown not less by gift than by rule ; it is gracious, 
unstinted giving which is the foundation of the 
whole (Mt 77-4, Jn 54 6%2-% 104-8 ete.). It is thus 
the sphere of ‘ salvation,’ though this term (cwrnpia) 
is still seldom used (Lk 199, Jn 4%; ef. Lk 
199-72, Mt 1625 26 1925, Lk 191, Jn 314-17 5% 127 etc.). 
The all-embracing expression for its good is 
‘eternal life’; yet in the Synoptics this term is 
always applied to the future consummation of that 
good (e.g. Mk 10”), whereas in Jn it is used also to 
denote the present possession of the life of God by 
believers (Jn 5%). Wendt justly points out, how- 
ever, that even in Jn this is done only in occasional 

assages (Die Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 193), and the 

ynoptics also recognize in fact the present re- 
ception and enjoyment by believers of those 
blessings of the kingdom which Jn designates by 
‘eternal life’ (Mt 5°” etc.). 

(c) The kingdom of God is inseparably associated 
with character in its members. The conditions of 
entrance into it are repentance and faith (Mk 1°, 
Lk 7° 13%-5 etc.); its blessings require for their 
reception such moral dispositions as poverty of 
spirit, humility, meekness, and lowliness of heart, 
spiritual hungering and thirsting (Mt 5%: & 112 2 
183-4, Jn 444 6%) ; as a kingdom of the truth, those 
oy that are of the truth (Jn 18%’), of an honest 
and good heart (Lk 8"), will receive it; to know 
its doctrine, there must be a willingness to do the 
will of God (Jn 7}7); a desire for the honour of 
men is fatal to seeking the honour that comes 
from God (Jn 5#). These states of mind are not 
the product of nature, but the result of a new 
spiritual birth (Jn 3°), Within the kingdom, the 
rule of God takes the form of the realization of a 
new and spiritual righteousness in the hearts of 
the members, and in their relations with each 
other and with the world. This righteousness is 
of the essence of the kingdom (Mt 6%), and a 
great part of the teaching of Jesus relates to it 
(notably the Sermon on the Mount). It is at once 
part of the blessing of the kingdom (Mt 5‘), and 
@ moral task set before the members for their 
accomplishment (Mt 5-16 721). Its norm*is the 
perfection of the Father Himself (Mt 5*%)—the 
absolutely Good One (Mk 108). Like everything 
else in the kingdom, it is the product of a 
divinely Biven life, and develops from within out- 
wards, from heart to conduct, as a good tree 
brings forth fruit (Mt 7”). It differs from the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees in 
motive and in aim, — being spontaneous, where 
theirs was formal and mechanical; spiritual, where 
theirs had regard only to the letter uf the precept ; 
done with a sole respect to God, where theirs was 
man-pleasing (Mt 5!’-618), Its supreme principle is 
love (Mt 7, Mk 12784), In relation to God, it 
takes the form of a spirit of dependence, and trust 
in His fatherly providence, which relieves from 
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earthly care (Mt 6%-* 761); in its estimate of 
goods, it sets supreme store on the kingdom and its 
righteousness, and seeks these beyond all material 
blessings (Mt 679-28. 21-83) ; in its relation to man, it 
shows itself in mercy, forbearance, forgiveness of 
Injuries, active beneficence, and in the bright 
shining of a holy example (Mt 5* 7 38-48 712), [ts 
standards of judgment are the direct inversion of 
most of those which prevail in the world. It 
inverts, e.g., the world’s standards of blessedness in 
calling the poor in spirit, the mourning, the meek, 
the persecuted, etc., blessed (Mt 5%? ; cf. Mal 3%); 
the world’s standards of greatness in pronouncing 
that true greatness lies in humility and service 
(Mt 18 4, Mk 10, Jn 13% 15); the world’s standards 
of wisdom in pronouncing the typical wise man of 
the world a fool (Lk 1222) ; the world’s standards 
of the chief good in making that consist in the 
kingdom and its righteousness (Mt 6°), ete. Yet, 
in His doctrine of the righteousness of the king- 
dom, Jesus declares that He is not introducing 
anything absolutely new, but only unfolding the 
deepest spirit and teaching of law and prophets 
(Mt 527 18 2936-39). 

(d) It follows from the nature of the kingdom, 
as just described, that it is a kingdom entirely 
spiritual and unworldly in its nature (Jn 18°, cf. 
Mk 10*: #)—supernatural and heavenly in its origin, 
powers, blessings, aims, and ends,—a kingdom free 
alike from national and ceremonial limitations, 
working by its own laws, and destined in the end 
to embrace all peoples. There is thus given us from 
another side what we saw to lie already in the 
Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘Son of Man ’— 
the universality of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
already hints at this in Mt 8" ‘They shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham,’ etc. ; it is implied in His 
parables (Mt 13 ‘the field is the world,’ v.*; 
parable of Mustard Seed, ete.); is declared else- 
where (Mt 21* ‘ The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,’ etc.) ; and is announced in several sayings 
of Jn (e.g. Jn 127° 1, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,’ etc.). It comes out distinctly in the 
commission after the resurrection (Mt 28!°, Mk 16}°). 
It must also have been given to the consciousness 
of Jesus from the first by the prophecy in Dn 
(255. 44 714. 27), Equally clear is it from the attitude 
of Jesus to mere ceremonial observances (Mt 15!**), 
and the critical, discretionary position He assumed 
to the whole Mosaic Law (e.g. the Sabbath, Mk 
2°83; marriage, Mt 19%), that, while Himself 
observing the ordinances of His nation, He did 
not bind these on the members of His kingdom, 
but claimed the right as Son of Man—w.e. the 
Messiah—to alter, change, and abrogate them. 
His relation to the Jewish law He lays down in 
the principle that He came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil (Mt 5/7). But this fulfilment was of a nature 
which meant in part destruction. His aim through- 
out was to judge the details of the law by reference 
to its underlying principle, and to the highest 
needs of men (Mk 2”),—to go back at every point 
clearly from commands to principles, from outward 
conduct to dispositions of the heart, from forms of 
worship to spirit of worship—and this led to the 
dropping away of everything that was of mere 
provisional or temporary value. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, accordingly, and in all the Gospels, 
the whole stress is laid on the spiritual, the 
ethical, the eternal, and no reference is made to 
the ceremonial law at all. Nay, in the two 
similitudes of the Patch on the Old Garment, and 
the New Wine in Old Bottles (Mt 9** 1”), Jesus 
indicates in the clearest way His consciousness 
that His kingdom was something radically new, 
and not simply a reformed and purified Judaism, 
and that the old forms were utterly inadequate to 
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contain the spirit of the new religion—that the 
latter would indeed burst and rend them, if it 
were put into them. 

(e) The kingdom thus introduced into time and 
history has ¢wo stadia—an earthly and an eternal. 
The consideration of this point involves, finally, 
some investigations to which we proceed. 

(a) A question of much importance here is as to 
the connexion which Jesus conceived to subsist be- 
tween the founding of His kingdom and His death. 
The question is twofold: whether from the be- 
ginning of His ministry He clearly recognized the 
necessity of His death; and, if He did, or even if 
this knowledge came later, what significance He 
attributed to His death for the founding of His 
kingdom, The first point is not to be settled on 
a priori grounds, but from an impartial considera- 
tion of the history. We cannot, however, doubt, 
from a review of all the circumstances, that Jesus 
did, from the commencement of His Messianic 
career, recognize the fate in store for Him—whether 
the precise mode of His death is another question 
(but cf. Jn 3-15), It is true that it was not till 
after the memorable confession at Cesarea Philippi 
that Jesus began to speak plainly to His disciples 
of His approaching sufferings and death (Mt 167 
etc.), but it does not follow that this was the 
beginning of His own knowledge on the subject. 
On the contrary, it is evident from the clearness, 
fulness, and decision with which He then an- 
nounces His death and resurrection, that these 
topics had long occupied His own thoughts, and 
were already settled convictions in His mind, But 
we are not left entirely to conjecture. It is, on 
the face of it, in the highest degree improbable 
that one who from the outset grasped so clearly 
the essential nature of His kingdom in its contrast 
with the world, who had rejected the temptations 
to give it another shape (Mt 414), who predicted 
so accurately in His parables the stadia of its 
development in history (Mt 13), who forewarned 
His disciples of the certain persecutions which 
awaited them for His sake (Mt 5! 10-4), could 
have been ignorant of the inevitable collision 
which must occur between Himself and the Jewish 
authorities, and which He must have foreseen 
could not but issue in His death. That He did 
anticipate it is expressly implied in His saying, 
‘The disciple is not above his Master,’ etc. (Mt 
10%), and in His allusion to the bridegroom being 
taken away from them (Mt 9%). More definitely, 
Jesus had deeply studied the prophecies, and in 
the very beginning of His ministry announced 
that those relating to the Servant of J” in Is 
were fulfilled in Himself (Lk 47). But He could 
not be unaware of what was written of the death 
of this Servant in Is 53 ; and the recorded greeting 
of the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ ete. 
(Jn 1), would recall that passage. There are 
other sayings in Jun—those to Nicodemus (Jn 3% 38), 
and especially the enigmatic utterances about giv- 
ing His flesh for the life of the world (Jn 6°-%)— 
which point in the same direction. But if Jesus 
foresaw His death, it was impossible that He 
should not haye regarded His temporary sub- 
mission to it as in some way necessary for the 
ends of His kingdom—for, that His subjection to 
death was, and could be, on/y temporary, He 
never, in the strength of His Messianic conscious- 
ness, doubted. His announcement of His death 
is always conjoined with the declaration of His 
rising again (Mt 167! 20 etc.); and the shadow 
of the Cross never clouds for a moment His assur- 
ance of His final coming in glory to judge the 
world (Mt 7 102 134 16%, Lk 12° ete). Hf, 
accordingly, we ask, What was the significance 
which Jesus attached to His death in connexion; 
with the establishment of His kingdom? we are 
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driven, by the passages already cited, to see in 
it more than the mere illustration of a general 
law of sacrifice (Jn 12-26), or a proof of fidelity 
in His vocation. We must take an incidental 
saying like Mk 10® ‘For even the Son of Man 
came... to give his life a ransom for many,’ 
not as if it stood alone, but with the depth and 
seriousness of meaning supplied by a context of 
similar utterances. The great passage on the 
expiatory sufferings of the Servant of J” (Is 53) 
must probably be our clue here also. We recall 
the word of the Baptist, ‘The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1%); the 
saying in which His death is connected with salva- 
tion in the conversation with Nicodemus (‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent,’ etc., Jn 34; for though the 
‘lifting up’ is a term of exaltation, we can hardly 
fail to associate it with His death); the ‘giving 
his flesh for the life of the world’ in Jn 6%; but, 
above all, the solemn and explicit words at the 
institution of the Supper, ‘My blood of the cove- 
nant, which is shed for many unto the remission 
of sins’ (Mt 26%; cf. Mk 14%4, Lk 2229, 1Co 11%). 
In keeping with this connexion of His death in 
the consciousness of Jesus with the remission of 
sins, we are told how, after the resurrection, the 
disciples were enjoined to make this a fundamental 
article of their preaching (Lk 244’). The death of 
Jesus, followed by His rising again, was evidently, 
in the Lord’s own view, a decisive turning-point 
in the history of His kingdom, and in the spiritual 
history of the world; and not till that event had 
taken place, and the spirit had been given as the 
sequel to it, had the kingdom been fully consti- 
tuted (Lk 24%, Ac 15 23%), 

(8) It remains that we glance at the eschatological 
declarations of Jesus respecting His kingdom, for 
that its earthly phase is to ‘be succeeded by a 
heavenly, in which the separation of good and 
bad shall be finally effected, and the ripened re- 
sults of its long development shall be garnered up 
under new and glorious conditions, is a constant 
element in His teaching (Mt 134-4 1928-29 9929. 30 
254 48, Jn 141}? 17% ete.). This higher and eternal 
state, described as ‘the regeneration’ (maduyyev- 
eola), or ‘the resurrection’ (wt supra), is introduced 
by the coming (rapovola) of the Son of Man in 
glory, the resurrection of the dead, and a judg- 
ment which takes account of the conduct alike of 
the professed members of the kingdom, and of 
the nations of mankind (Mt 24, Jn 58: 29, Mt 721-28 
25, etc:). The principles on which this judgment 
proceeds are essential character, with its fruits in 
word and deed; faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
duty ; watchfulness; boldness in confessing Christ, 
or sin in denying Him; the presence or absence of 
love, ete. he separation which the judgment 
effects is, so far as appears, final (Mt 134-43 2546 
etc.). In thus carrying the consummation of the 
kingdom into a future life, and connecting it with 
His personal return, Jesus goes entirely beyond 
OT limits; though there also the doctrines of a 
future life in the blessed enjoyment of God, and 
of a resurrection of the dead, are in process of 
formation (Ps 17% 494-15 733-26, Ts 258 2619, Hos 6% 
134, Dn 12? etc.). The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion was a cardinal one with the Pharisees; but 
it had its deep roots in the OT doctrines of man, 
of God, of sin, of death, and of salvation (Mt 
2279-83), and, as connected by Jesus with the re- 
demption and new life of His kingdom, is an 
essential part of His religion. The question, 
nevertheless, is one of some difficulty, how far 
the undoubtedly largely symbolical and figurative 
character of these discourses of Jesus on the last 
things entitles us to rely on them as real repre- 
sentations of the future? They assuredly do not 
give us a scientific, or perfectly objective, know- 


ledge of the nature, the course, and relative order of 
these events, such as we can turn with precision 
into a theological system. Yet they are too defi- 
nite and circumstantial to permit of our supposing 
that to the consciousness of Jesus they were mere 
figures, or were not intended to convey to us some 
real knowledge on the subjects of which they treat. 
This question presses especially in regard to the 
Parousia. Did Jesus, ¢.g., anticipate for His 
kingdom a long period of development _in the 
world before the end came; or was His Parousia 
regarded by Himself as immediate, or, at least, 
as not long to be delayed? Mt 24”, with certain 
other passages (Mt 10” 1678), might seem to teach 
the latter, and we know that the times and the 
seasons were not within the human knowledge of 
the Son (Mk 13%, Ac 18); but a careful considera- 
tion of the whole teaching of Jesus will lead us 
to modify this first impression. We cannot mis- 
take that the picture of the kingdom given us in 
the parables is that of a slowly developing reality, 
bound to a law of rhythm—‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear’ (Mk 4%) 
—with the world and humanity as its sphere of 
manifestation, and good and evil growing side by 
side in it till both are fully ripe (Mt 13); and 
other passages suggest the like idea of a prolonged 
world-development, and a diffusion of the gospel 
among all nations before the end come (Mt 84 21* 
244-14, Lk 1911-12-15; ef. also the post-resurrection 
commissions, Mt 281% 29, Mk 16" ete.). Against 
these numerous indications the ev@éws of Mt 24” 
(which may be variously accounted for) cannot 
be allowed to tell; especially as there are not 
wanting signs in the discourse itself of a nearer 
and a remoter horizon (‘these things,’ ‘that day 
and hour,’ vv.*4-%6), The truth would seem to be 
that Jesus does not always speak of His Parousia 
(any more than of His kingdom) in the same sense; 
that it is to Him rather a process in which many 
elements flow together into a single image, than 
a single definite event, always looked at in the 
same light. Thus he says to the high priest, with 
obvious reference to the prophecy in Dn, ‘ Hence- 
forth,’ that is, from this time on, ‘ ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 26%). 
He came in His resurrection; in the mission of 
the Comforter; in the power and spread of His 
kingdom, especially after the removal of the limita- 
tions created by the existing Jewish polity (which 
seems to be the meaning in Mt 1678); He comes 
in every great day of the Lord in the history of 
His Church ; He will yet come more conspicuously 
in the events of the future; and, last of all, He 
will personally come to judge the quick and the 
dead. The kingdom alvunéas to its goal, not 
peacefully or suddenly, but by a succession of 
great crises (Mt 24), and each of these is in a 
sense the coming of the Son of Man (cf. Reuss’ 
Hist. of Christ. Theol. i. pp. 217, 218; Bruce’s 
Kingdom of God, ch. 12; Orr’s Christian View of 
God and the World, p. 384). ‘ 

7. One topic more, of considerable importance, we 
must allude to before leaving this part of our 
subject. It is the much canvassed question of 
the relation of the idea of the kingdom of God to 
that of the Church. If our previous exposition is 
correct, these ideas are not quite identical, as they 
have frequently been taken to be. The kingdom of 
God is a wider conception than that of the Church. 
On the other hand, these ideas do not stand so far 
apart as they are sometimes represented. In some 
cases, ¢.g. in Mt 16'*!%, the phrase ‘kingdom of 
heaven’ is practically synonymous with the 
Church. The Church is, as a society, the visible 
expression of this kingdom in the world ; is indeed 
the only society which does formally profess (very 
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imperfectly often) to represent it. Yet the Church 
is not the outward embodiment of this kingdom in 
all its aspects, but only in its directly religious 
and ethical, i.e. in its purely spiritual, aspect. 
The direct business of the Church, e.g., is not to 
take to do with art, science, politics, literature, 
etc., but to bear witness for God and His truth to 
men, to preach and spread the gospel of the king- 
dom, to maintain God’s worship, to administer the 
sacraments, to provide for the self-edification and 
religious fellowship of believers (cf. Christian View 
of God and the World, pp. 409, 410). That Jesus 
contemplated the union of the members of His 
kingdom into such a visible society—or Church— 
is evident from direct statements, as in Mt 1638 
(‘on this rock I will build my Church’); from the 
institution of the apostolate (Mt 10!°); from the 
instructions about baptism (Mt 281% 2); from 
the rules of discipline He lays down (Mt 18%"}8), 
etc.: while the important functions which He 
intrusts to this society are seen from the terms in 
which He speaks of it; the promises He gives to 
it (Mt 1618-*° 187°) ; the authority He confers upon 
it (Mt 16° 1818, Jn 2075); the sacraments He leaves 
with it ; and the assurances of His perpetual pre- 
sence, which are among His last words to it (Mt 
28”), In Jn the deeper root of the Church idea is 
manifest in the conception of the living union of 
the branches with the vine (Jn 151”). 

Ill. THe TEACHING OF THE EPISTLES AND 
OTHER Booxs OF NT ON THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop.—In passing from the Gospels, and especiall 
the Synoptics, to the remaining writings of NT, 
we are sensible at once of a great difference in the 
use made of this conception of the kingdom of God. 
It is no longer the central and all-comprehending 
notion which it was in the popular teaching of 
Jesus, but sinks comparatively into the back- 
ground, where it does not altogether disappear, 
‘and is employed, so far as retained, in an almost 
exclusively eschatological sense. The difference 
is accounted for by the altered circumstances of 
the Christian community. It was no longer the 
Jesus of the earthly ministry, but the Risen Lord, 
that was the centre of the faith and hope of the 
Christian believers. The Christ had died, had 
risen again, was exalted to heaven, had poured 
out the Spirit, was expected speedily to return to 
judgment ; and interest was concentrated on the 
meaning and bearings of these great facts on 
salvation. The gospel had passed over from Jews 
to Gentiles, and Churches were everywhere being 
formed and organized. Under these changed con- 
ditions it was inevitable also that nomenclature 
should change, and that the higher stage on which 
the kingdom of God had entered in history should 
evolve a speech, and forms of conception for itself, 
adapted to its new wants. And this is what 
actually happened. Instead of the kingdom, it is 
now Christ Himself who is the centre of preach- 
ing ; in speaking to Gentiles, His work, the bless- 
ings of His salvation, the nature and fruits of the 
new life of the Spirit, the hopes connected with 
His appearing, are naturally dwelt on without 
reference to the theocratic ee 3 as respects 
the earthly form, the idea of the Church necessarily 
displaces every other. The one sphere which these 
altered conditions did not touch was the eschato- 
logical, and here accordingly we find the idea of 
the kingdom, as one among other forms of con- 
ception, retained. 

he phenomenon which here confronts us has, of 
course, struck every careful student of the NT. 
Harnack notices it in his Dogmengeschichte : ‘It 
is not wonderful,’ he says, ‘that in the oldest 
Christian preaching ‘‘ Jesus Christ” meets us as 
frequently as, in the preaching of Jesus, the king- 
dom of God itself’ (i. p. 70; ef. Ritschl, Rechtfert- 


gung, li. p. 293 ff; Kaftan, Das Wesen, p. 229, 
etc.). In Ac there are a few references which 
show that ‘the kingdom of God’ was still the 
general formula for the substance of Christian 

reaching (8! 14% 19% 20% 2875-31), But in the 

pistles the term recedes decidedly into the back- 
ground, and, as just stated, is generally used in an 
eschatological sense. 1 P does not use the expres- 
sion ; Ja only once (BacvAela alone, Ja 2°). The 
Pauline theology is developed from its own basis, 
without any systematic attempt to fit it to this con- 
ception. In Heit is other ideas that rule. The 
term ‘kingdom’ occurs only once, with a future 
reference (12%). In the Johannine writings, the 
only occurrences are in two places in the Gospel, 
and denote (on Christ’s lips) the present spiritual 
kingdom (35 18%°_in the latter passage ‘my 
kingdom’). Generally, in this Gospel, as in the 
Epistles, the idea of the kingdom recedes behind 
that of ‘life.’ The case of Rev requires considera- 
tion by itself. Here, clearly, the idea of the king- 
dom is a governing one. Believers are made a 
kingdom unto God, and have the hope of reigning 
with Christ (15 32 5); the Lamb is ‘Lord of 
lords, and King of kings’ (174 1918, cf. 15); and 
the climax of His conflict with His enemies is that 
‘the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever’ (111), The peculiarity in the 
apocalyptic representation, however, is the inter- 
polation before the general judgment of 1000 years’ 
reign of Christ with His saints on earth, following 
upon a binding of Satan, and a first resurrection 
(20-8). The picture stands alone in NT, though 
the idea involved in it—that of a ‘ pre-eminent 
blossoming time’ for the Church before the final 
consummation—‘ a time in which the Church shall 
celebrate her Sabbath eve,—the eve before the 
Sabbath’ (Martensen)—stands in no contradiction 
with the teaching of Jesus, is in every way prob- 
able, and is not unfamiliar to OT prophecy (Is 11° 
35, etc.). 

At first sight the contrast between the apostolic 
gospel and the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, 
as respects the use made of this idea of the king- 
dom, is sufficiently marked ; but when we consider 
the subject a little more carefully—looking rather 
to the essence of the doctrine than to the language 
employed—a substantial harmony is apparent. It 
is plain, from the notices in the Ac above cited, 
and from the incidental references, that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ was still a recognized formula to 
cover all the contents of Christian preaching ; 
though, for the reasons already assigned, it had no 
longer the same prominence as at an earlier period ; 
and, while the prevailing tendency was to limit 
this title to the fandom of the future, and to con- 
nect it with the Parousia (e.g. 2 Th 1, 2 Ti 4}-8, 
where émipdveia), there are still a few cases which 
show that it was also applied to the present ex- 

erience and state of privilege of Christians. 
Sach, é.g., are Ro 1417, where the kingdom of God 
is declared to consist, not in meat and drink, but 
in ‘righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’; and Col 1%, where believers are spoken 
of as already ‘translated’ into ‘the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.’ Apart, however, from the 
mere use of the term,—which is a secondary matter, 
—we cannot fail to see that everything that Christ 
meant by the present being of His kingdom is fully 
recognized and insisted on by the apostolic writers ; 
Christ Himself is ‘the Lord’ (6 Kvpios); He is 
exalted to the place of universal dominion at God’s 
right hand (Ac 2%-%5, 1 Co 15% 2, Eph 170-3, Ph 291), 
He 18 29, Ja 2}, 1 P 3” etc.); the kingdom is that 
of God and of Christ (Eph 5°, Col 1°); He exer- 
cises, therefore, a present unlimited ey in and 
over His people, and over all things for their sake 
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(Eph 1”), Believers, again, are ‘sons of God’ ; 
are, like Isr., ‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people of God’s own possession,’ 
called ‘ out of darkness into his marvellous light,’ 
‘a people of God’ (1 P 2%"); they are renewed and 
dwelt in by His Spirit, which gives them the 
victory over sin in their members (Ro 7” 8**) ; 
grace ‘reigns’ in them (Ro 5” 6! 38-19) ;—in short, 
everything that can constitute a present kingdom 
of God on earth is acknowledged as existing in 
their case. If, therefore, there is any contrast 
with the teaching of Christ, it is in the advance 
to a higher, richer conception of the spiritual 
life than was possible at an elementary stage of 
instruction. 

As respects the peculiarities of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of God in the Pauline Epistles, it is 
not necessary to add much to what has been said. 
The kingdom, in the apostle’s view, as in Christ’s 
own teaching, is connected with ‘a redemption 
(amoNUTpwors) through his blood,’ and with forgive- 
ness of sins (Col 1"4, cf. Eph 1’). In its form of 
glory it awaits the appearing of Christ (2 Th 151°, 
2 Ti 418), But as in Rev we have the millennial 
doctrine, so in St. Paul we have the doctrine of 
the development of the man of sin and of the 
apostasy prior to the advent (2 Th 2°, cf. Mt 
24.12), Jt is still a moot question how far this 
doctrine is moulded upon current representations 
of Antichrist, and how far it is original (cf. refer- 
ences in Stanton’s Jewish and Christian Messiah, 
p- 310). In St. John’s Epistles the idea is more 
generalized (1 Jn 21* * 4%) ; while in the Apocalypse 
it assumes the threefold form of the Beast, the 
False Prophet, .and the Woman (Rev 13. 17). 
Finally, St. Paul alone gives us the sublime idea 
of an ultimate rendering up of the mediatorial 
kingdom by the Son to the Father, ‘ that God may 
be all in all’ (1 Co 15%), 

It lies beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the various shapes which this great scriptural idea 
of the kingdom of God has assumed in its 
course down the ages. The chief are the Patristic 
Chiliastic idea; the Mediszval or Catholic idea 
(as in Augustine, who, however, has glimpses of 
a wider truth in his City of God); the Refor- 
mation idea, which still identifies the kingdom 
too exclusively with the Church; and the 
various modern forms of conception in the Church 
and schools from Kant downwards. A great im- 
pulse has been given to the study of this notion by 
the later Ritschlian theologians, who have done 
much to restore it to its just importance. It must 
however, always remain doubtful—and the diversi- 
ties in the apostolic teaching give additional force 
to the doubt—how far this single idea of the king- 
dom of God is fitted to serve as the principle of an 
exhaustive system of theology. Its proper place 
would seem to be within the system as defining the 
end in the light of which God’s whole purpose in 
Christ is to be read ; and in this way it is fitted to 
render essential service as the bond of union between 
dogmatic theology and Christian ethics — two 
departments which have hitherto stood too far 
apart. It does this service by introducing the 
idea of an end which is at the same time an aim— 
in setting before the individual as his life-task 
the realization of that kingdom of God which is 
God’s own end in creation and redemption. The 
social tendencies of our age give this idea of the 
kingdom of God a special value for our own time; 
and we may expect that its importance will be 
increasingly recognized,—on the one hand, in its 
ennobling effect on the conception of Christian 
work, and the higher spirit of unity it tends to 
engender in those engaged in it ; and, on the other, 
in broadening the conception of Christian duty as 
embracing the obligation to labour for the suprem- 


acy of God’s will in aid the departments of private, 
social, and public life. It may be that the time 
has come for a resuscitation of this idea of Jesus 
which the exigencies of the apostolic age threw 
somewhat into the background; and that new 
applications and triumphs await it in the com- 
plexitien of our modern social life, which even 
inspired men of the first generation could not 
reasonably foresee. 

LiterATuRE.—Biblical Theologies of Old and New Tests.: 
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Die Lehre vom Reiche Gottes (1891); Issel on same subject 
(1891) ; Késtlin in SK (1892); Candlish, The Kingdom of God ; 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God ; Stanton, The Jewish and Christian 
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1. TITLE, SCOPE, AND PLACE IN CANON.—The 
title in AV, RV is ‘ The first (second) Book of the 
Kings.’ Heb. (3) 8 o 2p ‘Kings I. IT.’; LXX 
BASIAEION I (A). The use of the definite article 
in the English Version, ‘the Kings,’ is therefore 
unwarranted. The narrative of Kings, like those 
of Samuel and Chronicles, is continuous, and the 
division into two books is clearly a later device, 
and no part of the scheme of the original editor. 


See ISRAEL (KINGDOM 


See JUDAH (KINGDOM 
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The division of the Hebrew text of Kings into two books is 
not found in the MSS or in the early printed editions. It first 
occurs in the great Rabbinic Bible of Daniel Bomberg, published 
at Venice 1516-17, where an asterisk between 1 K 2254and 2 K 11 
calls attention to a note in the margin oyna oS nno [83 
aT 'obp abd. ‘Here the non-Jews (i.e. Christians) begin 
the fourth Book of Kings.’ A similar note is found between 
1 and 2 §. Of. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-critical 
Edit. of the Heb. Bible, pp. 45, 930f. Thus the division in MT 
seems to have been an innovation from LXX, Vulg. While in 
LXX no known MS presents an undivided text of 1. 2 K, 3. 4 K, 
1. 2 Ch, it is interesting to note that in B the first verse of each 
second book appears also at the close of each first book respec- 
tively—a fact which shows that the divider of the books was 
desirous of indicating the inner connexion existing between the 
first and second divisions in each case. Of. the manner in which 
in MT Ezr 11-33 (to by) repeats 2 Ch 3622.23, of which it origin- 
ally formed the unbroken continuation. 


Kings takes up the history of the kingdom of 
Israel at the point which has been reached by the 
narrative of Samuel, viz. the last days of David’s 
reign, and the appointment of Solomon as his 
successor. Passing from Solomon to an account of 
the circumstances which led to the disruption of 
the kingdom, the editor from this point gives a 
parallel ‘histo of the divided kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. he fall of the northern kingdom | 
having been recorded (2 K 17), the narrative con- 
tinues with an account of the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom until its destruction by Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the final deportation of the 
Judeans to Babylon, B.c. 586. The concluding 
section of the work carries the history down to the 
release of king Jehoiachin from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity (B.C. 561), under Evil- 
Merodach, the successor of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kings belongs to the second of the three divisions 
of the Hebrew Canon—the Nébhi’im (oy23) or Pro- 
phets. In this division the book forms, with Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel, the earlier section, styled 
Nebhitm rishénim (mswx7 0x23), the Former Pro- 
phets, as distinct from the Latter Prophets—Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve minor prophets. 
The justification of this nomenclature as it applies 
to Kings is to be gathered from consideration of 
the purpose which the writer of the book appears 
to have had in view. 

2. PURPOSE.—Kings may accurately be described 
as a history of the period of the monarchy of Israel 
and Judah; and indeed, on account of the excel- 
lence of the sources employed for the composition 
of the work, takes first rank among the historical 
documents of the OT. But the mere compilation 
of a history is not the sole, or main, purpose of the 
writer. This may rather be characterized as 
religious and admonitory. History is employed as 
the vehicle of certain special religious lessons, 
drawn from the past, which the writer desires to 
inculcate upon his own age, and upon future 
generations. Thus an exhaustive employment of 
the historical sources which lay at his disposal is 
no fe of his plan. So far from claiming to have 
utilized to the full his sources of information, he 
definitely and repeatedly refers to them as con- 
taining further details of fact likely to be of 
interest to the curious (I 11 14-2 @J, See 
below). His games purpose is consistent with a 
selection from his materials ; and this selection he 
carries out with such skill that the simple narration 
of the facts of history generally suffices to convey 
the lesson which the writer has at heart, even 
apart from his own comment and application. 

The religious standpoint of the writer of Kings 
is that of the Book of Deuteronomy. He is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of this book, and his lan- 
guage is strongly coloured by its phraseology (see 
below). 

Thus his aim is to apply to the past history of 
his race, from the time of Solomon and onward to 
his own day, the Deuteronomic standard, and to 
exemplify the view that prosperity is to be traced 
to a faithful regard for this standard, failure and 
catastrophe to its deliberate repudiation. The 
leading principles of Deut. upon which the writer 
of Kings desires to lay stress may be said, in the 
main, to be two: (i.) Whole-hearted devotion to J” 
as Israel’s only God, an obligation based upon the 
fact that J” has made choice of Israel from among 
the nations as His special possession. (ii.) Sacri- 
ficial worship of J” to be conducted only at one 
centre, viz. at the temple at Jerusalem, the place 
which J” has chosen to set His name there. Con- 
formity to these two principles is made the test 
to which the deeds of individual kings are brought, 
and in accordance with which a verdict is pro- 
nounced upon their characters. 

The writer’s ideal of kingship is David, the 
faithful worshipper and servant of J”. The piety 
of David is repeatedly the norm to which the 
action of his descendants is referred, and, when 
the times are darkest and apostasy most rampant, 
it is for David’s sake that AG still keeps a ‘lamp’ 
alight for him at Jerusalem. : 

Accordingly, the marked prosperity of the earlier 
part of Solomon’s reign is due to the fact that he 
‘loved J”, walking in the statutes of David his 
father’ (I 3%). It is true that a qualification has 
to be added,—‘ only he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places,’ a moee of action alien to the 
enactment of Deut. with regard to the central 
sanctuary (Dt 12°* al.). This, however, can be 
lightly passed over, in view of the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem was not yet built—a point 
in excuse which is expressly cited (v.”), apparently 
by some later reviser of the text (see below on 
ch. 3). The building of the temple by Solomon, 
as the sanctuary of J”s choice, receives specially 
detailed treatment (5-7); its dedication affords 
scope for the utmost emphasis which can be laid 
upon its importance as the centre of J’”’s manifesta- 
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tion to His people (ch. 8), and is the occasion of a 
renewal of the promises made to Solomon upon the 
condition of his faithful adherence to the spirit of 
the Deuteronomic code (ch. 91"), 

The decay of Solomon’s power is traced (ch. 11) 
to his marriage alliances with foreign women in 
deliberate infringement of J”s command (Dt 7-4, 
Ex 347-16 J; cf. Jos 237 D2), and the consequent 
introduction of their idolatrous cults. This leads 
directly to the division of the kingdom, and the 
irrevocable loss of ten tribes to the house of 
David. 

Jeroboam, the first monarch of the new kingdom 
of Israel, though J’”s appointed agent in bringing 
about the disruption (ch. 11-), yet no sooner 
succeeds to power than he sows the seeds of the 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom. The introduction 
of the calf-worship (ch. 125*-) is regarded by the 
writer as the great blot upon Israel’s history; and 
that not only as the worship of J” under an outward 
symbol in contravention of the second command- 
ment, but also as being, so far as the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was concerned, a fatal blow aimed 
against the centralization of worship at the temple 
in Jerusalem. It is on account of the maintenance 
of this cult of the calves up to the fall of the N. 
Kingdom that a uniformly unfavourable verdict 
is passed by the writer upon every king of Israel, 
even upon Jehu, who was most zealous as an 
eradicator of the foreign cult of Ba‘al-Melkart 
(II 10%), IT 17738 21-23 presents us with the 
writer’s reflections upon the causes which brought 
about the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
and, among other forms of idolatry cited as 
instances of unfaithfulness to J”, the ‘great sin’ of 
Jeroboam occupies the crowning position (vy.?!-%), 

The kingdom of Judah, as the heritage of the 
house of David and the seat of J”s sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, is regarded by the writer with more 
favourable eyes. . Certain of its kings— Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoash, Amaziah, Azariah, and 
Jotham—have a more or less favourable estimate 
taken of their characters, though in every case it 
is mentioned to their disadvantage that ‘ the high 
places were not removed,’ 7.e. that the sacrificial 
worship of J” was conducted elsewhere than at the 
central sanctuary only. In the cases of Hezekiah 
and Josiah the writer’s verdict is one of unqualified 
approval. Thisis because Hezekiah appears as the 
initiator of a religious reformation which aims at 
the removal of the high places (II 18**:)—a policy 
which, after the idolatrous reaction under Manasseh 
and his son Amon, is fully carried out by Josiah 
upon the lines of the Deuteronomic code, which 
was discovered in the temple during the 18th year 
of his reign (II 22°" ; see DEUTERONOMY). 

It is this Deuteronomic reformation which, 
according to Kings as it stands in its present form, 
avails to delay the doom pronounced upon the 
kingdom of Judah on account of the apostasy of 
Manasseh (II 2110-15 2215-20) Perhaps, in the view 
of the first editor of the book, it might have 
availed to save the kingdom and to restore it to its 
pristine glory. This is a question which depends 
mainly upon consideration of the date which is to 
be assigned for the editing of Kings, and the char- 
acter and extent of the additions which the book 
has received in later times. 

3. METHOD AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
EpIToR.—The editor of Kings, in dealing with a 
period of about 400 years in length, naturally makes 
use of earlier written documents for the purpose 
which he has in view. These documents, which 
form his sources of information, are in some cases 
expressly named. We have mention of ‘the book 
of the acts of Solomon’ (nboy 733 1Pp; I 11%), and 
of ‘ the book of the annals’ (097 12 ‘acts of days,’ 
i.e. ‘daily record of events’) of the kings of Israel’ 
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(I 14 al.), and also ‘of the kings of Judah’ 
(WU Gia) 


An official ‘recorder’ (7°3117, lit. ‘the man who brings to 
remembrance’; LXX 4 dwomiprvjoxar, 6 baouynnroypegos, 6 ixt 
tay trouynuérwv) is mentioned among the ministers of David 
(2 S gl6 2025), Solomon (1 K 43), Hezekiah (2 K 1818.97), and 
Josiah (2 Ch 3418), and it may be assumed that the same office 
existed in the northern as in the southern kingdom. Probably, 
the work of this ‘recorder’ was that of state-annalist, whose 
duty consisted in taking note in writing of the important events 
of his time (cf. Est 223 61), It is not clear whether the editor of 
Kings had access to the annals of both kingdoms at first-hand, 
or whether his ‘ books of the annals’ were not rather continuous 
histories based mainly upon the annals, and thus rather of a 
literary than an official character. The latter view is most 

enerally adopted (cf. especially Kuenen, Onderzoek, § 248; 
Gornill, Einleitung, p. 111f.). 


Besides these state records, the editor employs 
other nameless sources, which will be noticed in 
dealing in detail with the composition of Kings. 
At this point it should be observed that, as in the 
cases of the Hexateuch and of Judges and Samuel, 
so in the case of Kings, the editor’s work is rather 
that of a compiler or redactor than that of an 
author strictly so termed. In giving a summary 
of the events of any particular reign, he appears, 
it is true, often to epitomize in his own language 
information which was contained at greater length 
in the ‘Annals.’ In other cases, however, he 
incorporates whole narratives, or sections of narra- 
tives, so far as they suit his purpose, in their 
original form, merely welding the sources together 
so as to construct a continuous history. 


The proof that such was the method of the editor is to be 
found chiefly in the variations in style and language between 
different portions of Kings. Lengthy prophetical narratives 
stand side by side with brief political and statistical notices. 
Different sections are marked by dialectical peculiarities. Thus 
the great group of narratives which, commencing with I 17 and 
running on into the middle of II, relate the affairs of the kingdom 
of Israel, shows traces of a peculiar diction which may be sup- 
posed to be North Palestinian (see below on I 17ff.). Later 
sections, again, exhibit a decadence of style, e.g. the use of the 
perfect with weak } in place of } consecutive with the im- 
perfect—II 184. 36 1918 214.6 234. 5. 8.10. 13.14.15, There are variations 
between section and section in the form of proper names :— 
II 12174 is peculiar among the Elijah narratives in using the 
form mx beside the ordinary wedy ; II 181416 employs the 
form 7:)]0 instead of 37:)]n, which is used uniformly in 
II 1813. 17-20 end. And especially, as we shall proceed to notice, 
the editor himself is characterized by the use of a phraseology 
which serves as a clear indication of the portions of his book 
which are to be traced to hisown pen. Anothermark of the 
composite nature of Kings is the existence of a small number of 
discrepancies in detail: e.g. I 513ff (Heb. 27f) 1128 are incon- 
sistent with I 922; I 1222-24 disagrees with I 1430, 


To the editor is due the stereotyped form into 
which the introduction and conclusion of a reign 
is thrown, and which constitutes, as it were, the 
framework upon which the narrative as a whole is 
built. The regularity of the editor’s method in 
the construction of this framework is worthy of 
special notice. The form in which the account of 
a reign is introduced is as follows. For kings of 
Judah :—1. A synchronism of the year of accession 
with the corresponding reigning year of the con- 
temporary king of Israel, probably calculated by 
the editor himself. This, commencing with Abijah, 
naturally ceases with Hezekiah, upon the fall of 
the N. Kingdom. 2. Age of the king at accession. 
3. Length of his reign. 4. Name of the queen- 
mother. This, together with 2, 3, is drawn from 
the ‘Annals.’ 5. A brief verdict upon the king’s 
character, framed in accordance with the Deutero- 
nomic standard. Jor kings of Israel:—1. A 
synchronism of the year of accession with the 
corresponding reigning year of the contemporary 
king of Judah. 2. Length of the king’s reign. 3. 


* In speaking of the named sources of Kings, we may add the 
reference to ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Book of Jashar as in 
Jos 1018, 2 § 118), which is to be restored from LXX after I 813 
(LXX 1858), obx id0d ablrn yéyporrees tv BiBAiw rig aldys; represents 
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A brief verdict as to his character, always un- 
favourable, and generally consisting of two parts: 
a. Statement of the general fact that he did evil in 
the sight of J”; 6. More special mention of his 
following the sins of Jeroboam. The conclusion 
of the account of a reign takes the following form :— 
1. An indication of the editor’s principal source, 
containing further details as to the king in question. 
Usually we read— ; 
‘And the rest of the acts of M. and all that he did, 
are they of the Acts of Solomon?’ 
not written |+-of the Annals of the kings of Judah ?” 
in the book } of the Annals of the kings of Israel ?” 
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When further details, general or special, are mentioned as 
existing in the source, these usually stand immediately after 
‘and all that he did,’ ¢.g.1 1141 ‘and his wisdom.’ Anexception 
is I 1523 (Asa), where ‘and all his might’ precedes. 

Slight variations of this stereotyped form are— 

A. ‘And the rest of all the acts,’ ete. ‘21 137->7 Wr) I 153 

Asa). 

‘ eS Total omission of ‘and all that he did’; without further 
details 5 times, viz. I 1419 (Jeroboam) 1620 (Zimri), II 1415 (Ama- 
ziah) 151) (Zechariah) 1515(Shallum) ; with further details II 2020 
(Hezekiah). ; 

Reading ‘ which he did’ yy WR, 5 times, viz. I 1627 (Omri), 
II 138 (Ahaziah of Israel) 1415 (Jehoash of Israel) 1619 (Ahaz) 2125 
(Amon); ‘and what he did’ nyy wx) 116° (Baasha) ; ‘and his 
might which he did’ Avy WR inpan, 1 2245 (46 Heb. Jehoshaphat), 

C. ‘ Behold, they are’ 037, in place of ‘ are they not?’ on xa 
5 times, viz. I 1419 (Jeroboam), II 1511.15.26.31 (Zechariah, 
Shallum, Pekahiah, Pekah). 


2. Mention of the king’s death and burial— 
(a) ‘And M. slept with his fathers, 


(d) and was buried : : - 
and they buried him } with his fathers) in X. 
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3. Notice of the due succession of the king’s 
son— 

‘And N. his son reigned in his stead.’ 

vena i393 ‘5 FD 

The following table exhibits the regularity with 
which this system is carried out. When any fact 
above mentioned as belonging to the introduction 
is omitted in that position, but added subsequently 
in the narrative of the reign or in the summary, 
this is indicated by the sign + :— 


*"3 (npayDy) rpayay 'D 3271 


Introduction. Conclusion. 
David 12ab [210 
1 33 114-6. 42 Solomon 12ab3 1141. 48 
Kings of Judah. 
1421.22.31 234(5)+4 Rehoboam 12ab3 1429. 31 
151-3 1345 Abijah 12ab3 157a.8 
159-11 1345 Asa 12ab3 152%a. 24 
2241-44 12345 Jehoshaphat 12ab3 2745.50 
$16.37 1235 Jehoram 12ab3 TI 828. 24 

TI. 825-27 929 12345+1 Ahaziah 2b 928b 
118 +3 Athaliah aon A 
121-4 1345 Jehoash 12b3 1220. 22 
141-4 12345 Amaziah 12b(a) 1418.20b. (22) 
151-4 12345 Azariah 12ab3 156.7 
1582-35 12345 Jotham 12ab3 1536. 38 
161-4 1285 Ahaz 12ab3 1619. 20 
181-3 » 12345 Hezekiah 12a3 2020. 21 
211.2 2345 Manasseh 12ab3 2117.18 
2119-22 % 92345 Amon 12b3 2125. 26 
221.2 2345 Josiah * 12b(3) 2329. 30 
2381. 32 2345 Jehoahaz one ae 
2336.87 = 2345 Jehoiakim 12a3 245.6 
248.9 2345 Jehoiachin “os oa 
2418. 19 2345 Zedekiah a hi 

Kings of Israel. 

I 1383f.1420a +8b2 Jeroboam  12a3 I 1419. 20 
1525. 26 123ab Nadab 1 1531 
1583. 34 128ab Baasha 12ab3 165.6 
168.13 12 +8 Elah 1 1614 
161a.19 12 +3ab Zimri i 1620 


* Once with singular active verb used impersonally : {nk 7p") 
‘ And (one) buried him,’ [1 2126 (Amon), 1 
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Introduction. Conclusion. 
Kings of Israel (continued). 

11623. 25.26 193ab Omri 12ab3 1627. 28 
1629-3la-123ab Ahab 12a3 2239. 40 
2251-52 123ab  Ahaziah (3)L II 117.18 

II 31-3 128ab Jehoram aes ee 
1029. 31. 36 +Sbb2 Jehu 12ab3 1034. 35 
131. 2 123ab Jehoahaz 12ab3 38. 9 
1310.11 123ab = Jehoash 12a(3)2b12ab3 —-1312f. 1415. 
1423. 24 123ab Jeroboami. 12a3 . 1428. 29 
158.9 123ab Zechariah 1 1511 
1513 12 Shallum 1 1515 
1517.18 123ab Menahem 12a3 1521. 22 
1523. 24 123ab Pekahiah 1 1526 
1527. 28 123ab Pekah 1 1531 
171.2 123a Hoshea Eos 


In the body of the narrative there are certain 
formule which are employed for the introduction 
of an historical notice, to indicate that it is more 
or less contemporaneous with the events of the 
narrative immediately preceding. The frequency 
with which these formule recur, especially in the 
citation of brief facts from the ‘ Annals,’ renders 
the inference fair that they are due to the hand of 
the editor, and represent his methods of piecing 
together the extracts derived from his sources. 
Of such expressions the most usual is ‘ Then’ (1x), 
I 316 gl. 12 glib. 24b 1]? 1622 9949 (Heb.*®) ; II 822b 19217 
(Heb.}8) 148 1516 165. 

When greater definiteness seemed desirable, 
other phrases are employed. These are: ‘Jn those 
days’ (og7 O23), IL 10%? 1597201; < In his days’ (1923), 
I 16%, IL 8° 2379 241 and 15! (emend after LXX); 
‘At that time’ (snp nyz), I 141, IL 1661816 202 2410 ; 
Chas tla ries, 

Besides the construction of the framework of the 
book and the welding of the material, the editor 
is also responsible for a number of passages of 
greater or less length, which point and enforce the 
religious purpose of his composition. These pas- 
sages generally take the form of a commentary 
upon the causes which operated in bringing about 
the developments of history, framed in accordance 
with the Deuteronemic model. Very equently, 
also, the editor allows himself considerable latitude 
in the expansion and adaptation of the speeches 
contained in his narrative, in illustration of the 
same standpoint. In passages of this character 
the editor’s hand may readily be distinguished. 
They exhibit a constant recurrence of strongly 
marked phrases, to be found elsewhere for the 
most part only in Deuteronomy or in books which 
exhibit the influence of Deuteronomy, and therefore 
presumably derived from that source. Other ex- 
pressions stand alongside of these Deuteronomistic 
expressions, and are of a part with the thoughts 
of which they are the vehicle; and these possess 
an individuality of their own, and are peculiar (or 
nearly so) to Kings. To the former class the 
following phrases may be assigned : *— 

1. “ nqDvin row Keep the charge of J”: I 28, Dt 11; 
cf. Jos 22° (D?). 

2. xa abn Walk in the ways of J”: I 23 34 
g58 113% 88, Dt 88 1012 1122 199 2617 289 3018, Jos 225 (D2), 
Zec 37, Is 424, 2 Ch 6%, Ps 81) (4 Heb.) 119° 128? ; 
ef. Hos 14° (2° Heb.). ; 

3. raviy) yesyinr rns yan wy Keep his statutes, and 
his commandments, and his judgments, and his 
testimonies (generally one or more of these terms 
ismommibted)):1 loess G12 Sh Ose 91184988 ae TT 
1713: 19. 37 186 233, The phrase is of constant occur- 
rence in Dt 4?: # 579 (26 Heb.) 6? ad. 

4, ayyn warse ny avn jy? That thow mayest 
prosper in (or cause to prosper) all that thou doest : 
T 23, Dt 29° (8 Heb.). . ; 

5. varny ’* (orp) opr yyed That J” may (might) 
establish his word: I 24 12" (|| 2 Ch 10%), Dt 9; 
ef. 162, 1S 1%, Jer 3344, Dn 9”. 

* i indi urrences of any particular 
a oe nae The eRe the HE SRGE 
Redactor, 1.e. the prime editor of Kings. 
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6. (DyE3, wag) wey-bam (033), 1299) ao-bon With all 
the (his, their) heart, and with all the (his, their) 
soul: I 24 8® (|| 2 Ch 6%), IT 23% (|| 2Ch 3431) 2, 
Dt 4° 6° 10! 11 13° (4 Heb.) 2616 30? 610, Jos 29° 
2314 (both D?), 2 Ch 15% IT 23% adds nwo-doas and 
with all his might, a use of the substantive 189 only 
to be paralleled by Dt 6°. 
ee 123>-b2a With ail his (their) heart : 1 8% 148, 


7. TpNTNY) n-arny > ry Keep for him (ete.) the 
covenant and the kindness (J” as subject): I 8% 
(| 2 Ch 614), Dt 7% 12, Neh 1° 9%, Ps 89% (2 Heb.), 
Dn 94; cf. I 3° hast kept for him this great 
kindness. 

8. mo ov2 As it is this day (the phrase calls atten- 
tion to the fulfilment of a promise or threat): I 
36 824 (Il 2) Ch 6}) 61, Dt 930 420. 38 gis 1015 9928 (i Heb.), 
Jer 115 2518 3270 446.23, 1 Ch 287, Dn 97 5; ayn ovas 
Dt 6%, Jer 44”, Ezr 97-5, Neh 9” In pre-Deut. 
writings the only occurrences are Gn 50” (E), 
1S 225357, Gn 39" (J) is different. 

9. mina wy apy Thy people, which thou hast 
chosen: 1 38 a reminiscence of Dt 76 14?; ef. 487. 

10. 2300 ‘aby man J” my God hath given me 
rest on every side: I 54 (8 Heb.), 28 72, Dt 121° 
25”, Jos 21” 23! (both D?); cf. Dt 32°, Jos 138-15 
224 (both D?). 

1l. Reference to J”s choosing (1032) of Jerusalem 
as the seat of his sanctuary: I 8} 44-48 1113. 82. 36 
1421, II 2172377, The allusion is to Dt 125 11. 18. 21. 26 
1423. 24. 25 1529 162: 6. 7. 11. 15. 16 178 10 186 262 3]41, 

12. noe pyy7 Oy) Oyen mys oN aor N ONE TON” 
J” God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath: I 83 a reminiscence of 
Dt 4°; cf. Jos 24> (D2). 

13. opiayd (ran3, 703) am Ww Which thou gavest (he, 
I gave) to their fathers : 1 8*4- 49-48 1415, JT 218; cf. 
Dt 26%, and the common phrase of Dt which J" 
our (your, etc.) God 1s about to give us (you, etc.), 
120. 25 929 320 440 516 al. 

14. yw anya In any of his gates : I 8" (upon the 
authority of LXX, Pesh., in place of the impossible 
wayy pasa, MT), Dt 157 16° 17? 2316 (}7 Heb.) ; cf. 18°F. 

15. aoa aay on oeg ws onde All the days 
that they live upon the land: I 8* (|| 2Ch 6%), 
Dt 4 12) 318 t, 

16. aye avon apna ay Thy mighty hand and thy 
stretched out arm: I 8* (|| 2 Ch 6%), Dt 4% 5% 79 
11? 268, Jer 215 (different order) 327 (yi), Ezk 
20% 34, Ps 13627. Mighty hand alone, Dt 374 671 78 
926 3422 Ex 3! 61 322 (all JE) 139 (E), Nu 20% (JE, 
referring to Edom), Neh 1°, Dn 9"; cf. Jos 474 
(D2). Stretched out arm alone, II 17%, Dt 9, Jer 
275 3217, Ex 6° (P)f. 

17. yaya -pyb2 All the peoples of the earth: 1 8% 
(|; 2 Ch 6%), Dt 28, Jos 44 (D?), Ezk 31%, 
Zeph 3”°f. 

18. 355 yn3 Deliver over to (lit. set before): I 8% 
(| 2 Ch 638), Dt 18: 21 231. 83. 36 72. 23 9314 (15 Heb, ) 287-2 
315, Jos 10! 11° (both D?), Jg 11° Is 41?, all the 
occurrences of the phrase in this special sense. 

19. Shall bethink themselves (lit. bring back to 
their heart osb-sx ravm) in the land whather they 
are carried captive: I 8*7 a reminiscence of Dt 30’. 

20. Return unto thee with all their heart, ete. : I 
848, II 23%, Dt 30; cf. Jer 3”. : : 

21. For they be thy people and thine inheritance, 
which thow broughtest forth out of Egypt: 187 a 
reminiscence of Dt 9” ”°. ‘ 

22. Snzn wa The furnace of iron: I 8, Dt 4”, 
Jer 114f. , 

23. Hath given rest (nm3>) unto his people Israel : 
I 8%, probably with reference to Dt 12°; cf. Ps 95”. 

24, There hath not failed (lit. fallen 553) one word 
of all his good promise which he promised : 1 8%, 
Jos 2148 234 (both D?). 

25. That all the people of the earth may know, 
etc. : I 8°, Jos 4*4 (D?). 


———— 
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26. That J" he is God (lit. the God oi>xn) ; there 
is none else: I 8, Dt 4%. 9, 

27. oy coy ow> To put my name there: I 9 11% 
1421, II 214-7 (referring to 1 9°), Dt 125% 14%, In 
Dt the more ordinary phrase is to cause his name 
to dwell there py iy jav>, 124 14% 16% & 11 26? ; cf. 
No. 64. 

28. ony All the days (i.e. for ever) : 1 9% 11% *, 
TI 89 1787, Dt 44° 529 (26 Heb.) 674111 1478 185 199 28% 88, 
Jos 4%4 (D2), 1S 232: 5 (Redactor), Jer 31° (Heb.**) 32% 
3318 35, Thus the expression used absolutely * 
appears to be purely Deuteronomic. In I 8% Dt 4” 
12} 31} it is defined, and to some extent limited, by 
the added words, that they (ye) live upon the land. 

29. Shall go and serve other gods, and worshi, 
them: I 98 (\|2 Ch 7}9), Jos 2316 (D?) ; ef. Dt 11% 17°. 
The phrase on ots I2y serve other gods, occurs also 
Dt 74 13628 (7-14 Heb,) 28%6 64, Jer 16, Jg 10% (Deut. 
compiler), Jos 247-16 (E), 1S 88 26"; cf. Jer 44%, 
Other gods, with serve not preceding as governing 
verb, but closely following with suffix in reference, 
is found I 99 (||2 Ch 7%), II 17%, Dt 8° 13? (Heb.®) 
28! 307 31%, Jer 11° 13! 16% 22° 258 35%, Fg 2° 
(Deut. compiler). Other gods, without serve: I 
OR Ae eh ia eet es ota (ONC nodes) walle eu lions 
Dt 57 64 118 18% 3118 Jer 118 789.18 19413 3929 
445.815, Jo 212-17 (Deut. compiler), Ex 20° (E) 23% 
(J), Hos 31, 2Ch 2877, 

30. 1332) vin? For a proverb and for a byword: 197 


(|2 Ch 7”), Dt 2897, Jer 24°. 

31. 2 pai Cleave to; of strange wives, I 11?; of 
sins of Jeroboam, II 3° ; of cleaving to J”, II 188, Dt 44 
10? 117 134 (5 Heb.) 30”, Jos 22° 238 (both D?)—all 
the occurrences in this special moral sense. ~ 

82. ~anx aba Go after; a false god, 111 21%, 
II 1735 (all RP), 118! 21, Dt 43 6 gi? 1128 132 (3 Heb.) 
2814, Jg 212-19 (Deut. compiler), Jer 2°: 23 79 111° 131 
NGOS RIES BVA PADI lig Lak ope (Get) lalelonyy (Oh 
following J”: I 148 (R°) 182, Dt 13* (5 Heb.), 2 Ch 
3451, Hos 11°F. 

33. opya yim navy Do that which is evil in the sight 
of J”: 1118 1422 15% 84 1619: 25. 80 2] 20. 25 9952 (53 Heh,), 
II 32838 (|| 2 Ch 218) 27 (| 2 Ch 224) 13232 1424 159 18. 24. 28 
17227 2126 (12 Ch 33% 6) 15-16-20 (72 Ch 3322) 2382 87 
(|| 2 Ch 36°) 24% 19 (|2 Ch 36% 1%),.2 Ch 29%, Dt 4% 918 
17? 31, Jg 2") 37-12 41 61 10° 13! (all Deut. compiler), 
Nu 32% (JE), 1S 15”, Jer 52?¢. Cf. 2S 12°, Is 652 
66+, Jer 32°°, Ps 514 (® Heb.). 

34. % spya wwe ayy Do that which is right in the 
sight of J”: 1 11988 145 155-11 9948 (| 2 Ch 20°2), IT 102 
12? (? Heb.) (|| 2 Ch 24?) 148 (|| 2 Ch 252) 15% % (|| 2 Ch 
264 272) 162 (\|2 Ch 281) 18° (\|2 Ch 29%) 22? (|2 Ch 
347), Dt 12% 1318 (9 Heb.) 219, and with the addition 
of rien that which is good, 68 128, Elsewhere only 
Ex 15° (JE or D2), Jer 34”. 

35.  "Iox NbD Go fully after J”: 1 118, Dt 1%, Jos 
14° 914 (JE recast by D?), Nu 32! (JE)f. 

36. Axnn Be angry : I 11%, 11 1738, Dt 187 421 98: 207, 

37. yoymox mm) And tt shall be, if thow wilt 
hearken : 1 11%, Dt 281-5; with pl. wnvn 11); ef. 
15° 1178, In the same way (obedience the condition 
of a promise) yon ’2 Dt 13! (9 Heb.) 28? 18 301, 
wom wry 1127, 

38. noINT 3p Syp Twin Destroy from off the face of 
the earth: 1 13%, Dt 6%, Am 9*f; cf. Jos 23'5 (D2), 
vavn destroy, passive 12¥3, is very frequent in Dt 
(27 times) ; cf. Driver on Dt 127, 

39. oy Vex (J”, by treatment wholly unde- 
served. RV ‘provoke to anger’ is inaccurate) : 
I 149-15 1530 162. 7. 18. 26, 33 9) 22 9953 (54 Heb.), Tf 172-27 
216 (|| 2 Ch 33%) 5 22)7 (|| 2 Ch 3425) 2319. 28 2 Ch 28%, Dt 
425 918 3179 B26, Jer 718. 19 gl9 j]" 958. 7 3229. 30. 32 448. 8 
Elsewhere, with J” as object, only six times. With 
Pi'el (‘poy2), Dt 327. 


* The same phrase opmSa all the days, used in a strictly 
limited sense of the lifetime of an individual (for all his, thy, 
ee days) is non-Deuteronomic. Of. the writer’s note on 1K 
615, 
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40. nxig nzien nana Lye From upon this good lunu : 
1 14%, Jos 231% 15 (D?)t. The usual phrase in Dt of 
the land of Canaan is a3\27 pqs7 the good land ; cf. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 1xxxi. ; 

41. yr pyrop non) aga2 ayzr>p oy On every high 
hill, and under every green (or spreading) tree: 
I 14, IL 17°, Jer 2. With the variation niy337 oY 
on the hills, II 164 (|| 2 Ch 284), Dt 12%, Cf. Ezk 6% 
Jer 3% 18 172, Is 57°. 

42, oan (naying) nayin-bs2 According to (all) the 
abominations of the nations: 1 14%, II 16° (\|2 Ch 
283) 21? (|| 2 Ch 332), 2 Ch 364, Dt 18°. 

43. win Drive out (used of the expulsion of the 
nations of Canaan by J”): I 14% 21%, II 16° (\|2 Ch 
28%) 178 212 (\|2 Ch 332), Dt 4% 945 11% 18”, Jos 138 
235- 9.18 (a]] D2), Jg 27-3 (Deut. compiler), Ps 44? 
(? Heb.). Elsewhere only Ex 34, Nu 32”, Jos 3” 
(all JE). : 

44, 0:53 Idol-blocks (a term of opprobrium) : 
I 1512 21%, II 1722 212-2 9324 Dt 29"7 (18 Heb.), Lv 
269 (H), and 39 times in Ezk. fT 

45. npvrba Anything breathing (lit. any breath) : 
I 15%, Dt 20%, Jos 114-1 (D2); noxardp Jos 10” 
(D2); Bs 150°; 

46. od2n Vain things (applied to idolatrous 
symbols): I 163: 76,* Dt 327; cf. Jer 8% 14%. So 
with cognate verb, s271 ana ‘any 3229 they followed 
vanity and became vain, 11 17°, Jer 2°. 

47. mnvo(>) azx Xb Would not destroy : II 8 13%, 
Dt 10”. 

48. mon noad’s ov an Blot out the name from 
under heaven : II 1427, Dt 94 29°° (9 Heb.), the only 
occurrences of the exact phrase. 

49. nivy> rp¥ Observe to do: II 17% 218 (\|2 Ch 
335), 1iCh 22'S (2 Heb.) bone ele pao oni aa a 
1] 22. 32 121- 32 (13? Heb.) 15° 172° 199 248 28}. 15. 58 3]2 
32°, Jos 178 225 (D?). 

The following phrases, though not derived directly 
from Deuteronomy, are characteristic of the editor 
of Kings in common with Jeremiah, whose writings 
exhibit strong Deuteronomic affinities :-— 

50. m0 mairoy sqpi apy a That thy name is called 
over this house (in token of ownership) : I 8* (\|2 Ch 
GS), Jer 7M: 134, 0 30% 34. The phrase) isaalse 
used of the chosen people, Dt 28", Jer 14°, Is 
6319, 2 Ch 74; of Jerusalem, Jer 25 ; of Jerusalem 
and the chosen people, Dn 98: * ; of Jeremiah, 1516; 
of the nations, Am 9”. 

51. (138) °3p Syp nby Dismiss from before my (his) 
face: 19", Jer 154. So, but with a different verb, 
wovin cast away, IL 13% 17° (72 in place of Syp), 
Jer 7; wom remove, II 1738 3 2327 243, Jer 3231, 

52. pryy ov voy rai-bs Every one that passeth by it 
shall be astonished and shall hiss: I 98, Jer 198 
4917 505 ; cf. Jer 1818, La 2%, Zeph 2». 

53. nya isqip ay Return from his evil way : 1 13°, 
Jer 18" 255 26° 35% 363)". Elsewhere Jon 3% 29, 
Ezk 13% (ya i779) f. With pl. their evil ways, 
TEV 32 Ch 7"; Zeo lt. (Ci Jer 233 ehviass 
33h, 

54. (dy) dx ayy wap un Behold, I will bring evil 
upon: 1 14 2171, IT 2122 2928 (2 Ch 34%), Jer 6! 
1]1 19%: 15 3517 455 7, 

55. owas (May) ay, Dy (his) servants the pro- 
phets : IL 97 17123 2110 94°) Jer 725 254 265 2919 3515 
444, Klsewhere Am 37, Zec 1°, Ezr 914, Dn 91°, 

Other resemblances with Jeremiah, from the 
later chs. of 2 K, are given by Driver, LOT p. 
193 (6 208). s 

Phrases and modes of expression wholly or nearly 
peculiar to the editor of Kings are as follow :— 

56. Reference to the sins of Jeroboam, t.e. his 
institution of the calf-worship. So, as causing the 


* So v.2, according to LXX éy reis waraios cirav, and probably 


Pesh. Cole» ros ‘with the work of their hands,’ ix 
place of MT onNwna ‘with their sins.’ 
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destruction of his own house, I 1416 1530, In the 
summary of the character of kings of Israel a 
regular formula appears— 


he did not depart from 

he walked after (an) the sins of J. which he 
he clave to caused Israel 
he walked in the way of J. and in to sin. 


his sin (sins) 

So I 15° (Nadab) *4 (Baasha) 162° (Omri), II 3° 
(Jehoram) 10%, cf. 9 (Jehu) 13? (Jehoahaz) 
(Jehoash) 1474 (Jeroboam 11.) 15° (Zechariah) 18 
(Menahem) *4 (Pekahiah) 8(Pekah). Of the people 
of Israel, II 13°. In all these cases the antecedent 
of the relative s»n7 wy is not oyay but “» mxun; 
ef. 11177, I 16 (Ahab), II 172» mun the sins of 
J. without ’n sen wy which he caused, etc. : I 22° 
(( Heb.] Ahaziah), IL 23% 5yye-ny x7 we, referr- 
ing not to mXven (omitted), but to oyay J., who made 
Israel to sin. In I 16* the sins of Baasha and 
Elah, and in IT 21” of Manasseh (aparny x7 Wy), 
are spoken of in the same terms. 

57. Reference to David as the ideal standard of 
a righteous king : I 3°: 6-14 94 ]]4. 6. 33. 88 148 153. 5.11, 
II 148 16? 183 997, 

58. (12¥) Wax mJy For David thy father’s (my 
or his servant's) sake : I 11}% 13-32 34 TT gi9 1934 208 ; 
ef. L15*f. 

59. A lamp (13) for David (figurative of a lasting 
besrority TEES ost S12((|2eChe21%) echt ks 

60. 39d abn Walk before J”: 1 24 38 8% (|2Ch 
614-16) 94 (||2 Ch 717). Elsewhere the Hithpael is 
used ’* °385 abana, II 20° (\j Is 38%), 1 S 2, Gn 17! (P) 
24% (J) 48% (JE), Ps 56'3 (14 Heb.) 116°. 

61. Site xa dyn vox ad na kb There shall not fail 
thee (lit. be cut off to thee) a man on the throne of 
Israel: I 24 8 (\|2 Ch 616) 95 (\|2 Ch 738); cf. Jer 
BBE 

62. “> owd ma m2 Build a house to the name of J”: 
I 32 5% 5:(17- 19 Heb, ) 817- 20- 44. 48° "The original is 2S 
78 He shall build a house to my name, quoted in 
I 55 (39 Heb.) 81%. 

63. There hath been (was) none like thee (him) 
before thee (hisn), ete. : 1 3, IL 18° 2375, 

64. oy voy nib That my name might be there: 
IL EID ED Ete COs IN ay Arle 

65. Heart perfect (nby) with J”: I 8% 114 15% 14; 
cf. II 203 (|| Is 38%). The adj. is thus used in applica- 
ae to the heart, elsewhere only eight times in 

h. 

66. yipd (97) wide (nivyd) yin Did (hast done) 
evil above all that were before him (thee): I 14° 
WG Spe Rei D221 

67. vez pavn Every man child (lit. mingens ad 
parietem) : I 14 16% 2171, II 98. Only besides 1S 
2522. 34, 

68. any wy Shut up and left at large (1.e. all; 
every one being re to fall under one of the 


69. “Inx myn I will utterly sweep away: I 14° 


II 17""f. 

72. -79 79 Xb Turned not aside from: 1 15> 22%, 
IT 3 132 6-11 1424 159 24. 28.1722 ; with anxp from after, 
II 102 18°; with yp lit. from upon, {I 107 15%. 

73. nip2z on wpD ona OYA Ty Np Nb nipaa p2 How- 


* XX (B, Luc.) prefixes (Luc. xc!) érovnpsicaro, .€. Y1), before 
m ban, probably correctly. 

+ The most plausible explanation of the phrase is that of 
Ewald, Antiquities, 170, ‘kept in (by legal defilement) and 


exempt.’ For this use of Wy cf. Jer 365; Niph'al 7¥y3 
1S 218 Other explanations are quoted by Driver on Deut. 
lc. 
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beit the high places were not taken awan 
still sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places : 
I 224 (4 Heb.; ay for pr), IT 12% (4Heb.) 144 15+ 3, 
ef, 13%) 8/15'¢ 11.16%. 

The extent and limits of the passages which are 
due to the editor’s hand are noticed below in 
dealing with the composition of Kings. 

4. DATE OF THE Epiror.—As Kings now stands, 
the earliest possible terminus a quo for the com- 
position of the book is the date of the latest event 
related, viz. Jehoiachin’s release from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity, i.e. B.c. 561, some 25 
years after the fall of Jerusalem. As, however, 
the writer states that the privileges granted by 
the Babylonian king to Jehoiachin were continued 
‘all the days of his life’ (II 25%), the strong pre- 
sumption is created that the words were not penned 
so early as B.C. 561, but some time later, viz. sub- 
sequently to the death of Jehoiachin, whenever 
that may have taken place. 

Agreeable to such an exilic date as is implied by 
the last two chs. of 2 K are certain passages in the 
body of the work which seem to presuppose the 
captivity of Judah. These are I 11 II 171% 2 
23-27, and perhaps, though not so clearly, I 97 
II 2017-18 111-15 991-20. To these we may add the 
reference in I 4% (Heb. 54) to Solomon’s dominion as 
extending over all the kings ‘ beyond the River,’ a 
statement which, as referring to the country W. 
of the Euphrates, implies that the writer is living 
in Babylonia on the E. side of the river.* 

On the other hand, however, there are certain 
indications which show that the first editing of 
Kings must have taken place prior to the final 
decay and fall of the Judean monarchy. 

Chief among these is the use of the phrase ‘ wnto 
this day’ (730 oya-ry) in the statement that the con- 
dition of affairs which the writer is describing still 
continues to exist up to the time of writing. If 
this phrase always or most frequently occurred in 
the course of lengthy narratives excerpted by the 
editor from his sources, there might then be room 
for the theory that a statement which was true as 
it stood in the old pre-exilic narratives had, through 
oversight on the part of an exilic editor, been 
allowed to stand after, through changed conditions, 
it had lost its force, or rather had become untrue 
and misleading. But, as a matter of fact, the 
expression is employed in connexion with terse 
statements of facts derived from the ‘ annals,’ and 
in such cases can be due to no other hand than that 
of the editor himself, who, in using the phrase, 
either formulates his own statement, or intelli- 
gently admits a statement which he is able to 
verify. 


; the people 


The cases of the use of ‘unto this day,’ which ought to be 
noticed as implying the continued existence of the kingdom of 
Judah, are the following :—I 88 (the ends of the staves of the 
ark still to be seen projecting from the Adytum into the Holy 
place t); 921 (the Canaanites still subjected by Israel to forced 
labour, as they had been under Solomon); 1219 (the division 
between the ten tribes and the house of David still in existence) ; 
II 822 (Edom still successful in shaking off the yoke of Judah) ; 
166 (the Edomites still hold Elath, from which the Judzans 
were expelled by Rezin, king of Syria {). The other occurrences 
of ‘unto this day’ do not necessarily presuppose pre-exilic 
times, but may be cited to prove the frequency of the formula 
as employed by the editor of Kings :—I 913 1012, IT 147 1723. 34. 41. 


*The phrase 7737 72¥, implying an exilic standpoint, is 
found again in Ezr 410. 11. 16. 17.20 53.6 66. 8.13 721. 25 836, Neh 27. 9 
37, The rendering of RV text in 1K 4%4 ‘on this side the 
River,’ is quite impermissible, this being a direct violation of 
the constant meaning of 12¥—country lying across or on the 
other side of a river. . 

+ It is noticeable that in LXX of this passage the words ‘unto 
this day’ have disappeared, the excision being doubtless due to 
some later scribe who knew that in his own time their purport 
had ceased to be true. 

t Reading O78, O°D)78, in place of DIN, DDN. 

§ In II 1027 ovary, occurring in a lengthy narrative, must 
have been written prior to the destruction of Samaria (Kuenen, 
Ond. § 2514), and is thus due to the source and not to the editor. 
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Again, it seems to be clear that, at the time 
when the editor is writing, the Davidic dynasty 
still possesses a monarch reigning in Jerusalem. 
David has, and is still to have, a lamp before J” at 
Jerusalem continually (see above, No. 59 of the 
editor’s phrases). The expression ‘before J” at 
Jerusalem’ of I 11% implies further that the 
temple is still standing intact, a point which is 
also assumed in the dedication prayer of I 8'** 
which owes its present form to the Deuteronomic 
editor. Throughout this prayer the leading petition 
is that supplication made im or towards Js temple 
built by Solomon may meet with a favourable 
answer (vVv.2% 30 Slf. 83. 95: 88. 42. 44. 48), We may notice 
also I 9% which likewise occurs in a section in which 
the editor’s hand is prominent: ‘I have hallowed 
this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever; and mine eyes and my heart shall 
be there perpetually.’ 

Upon these grounds it may be concluded that 
the main editing of Kings must have taken place 
prior to the destruction of the Judean eae 
and that such sections of the book as imply an 
exilic standpoint are therefore of the nature of 
later redactional additions and interpolations. 

For the work of this principal editor, influenced 
as we have seen him to be by the spirit and 
language of Deut., the terminus a quo is the 
discovery of Deut. in the year B.C. 621, the 
terminus ad quem the destruction of Jerusalem 
B.C. 586. And since the editor’s standpoint seems 
to indicate that he wrote before the glamour of 
Josiah’s reformation had wholly or nearly faded 
during the latter days of the Judean monarchy, 
the assumption is fair that he undertook and com- 
pleted his book not later than B.c. 600.* 

5. LATER Epirors.— From the preceding ex- 
amination and conclusion as to the date of the 
main redaction of Kings it is clear that the pre-exilic 
book must have received certain additions at the 
hands of a later editor or editors before it attained 
the form in which we possess it. The chief of these 
additions is the appendix, which carries the history 
down to the year B.C. 561. To this appendix be- 
longs certainly II 24!°-25°, and, presumably, 23*— 
24°, The conclusion of the pre-exilic book has, 
however, probably been worked over by the second 
editor, and so adapted to receive his addition that 
it is now impossible exactly to discover its position. 


Any of the vv.25. 28 or even 30a of ch. 23 might have formed a 
conclusion scarcely more abrupt than the present conclusion ch, 
2530, Ch. 23298, if it is not exactly imitated in style in ch. 
241a, must be by the same hand, ?.e., presumably, the hand of 
the second editor. But, again, it is unlikely that the first 
editor should have appended the usual summary of a reign in 
y.28 without mentioning the manner of the king’s death. The 
statement of v.25> seems at first sight to presuppose the writer’s 
acquaintance with the characters of all the succeeding kings of 
Judah, but need not necessarily do so. Of. the somewhat 
stereotyped formula of I 14% with reference to Jeroboam. 


Upon the other passages above mentioned as im- 
plying an exilic standpoint see below (Composi- 
tion). Itis noticeable that, apart from the difference 
of standpoint involved in the destruction of the 
Judean Fncdon and the Exile, the mould of mind 
of the second editor is essentially the same as that 
of the first editor. The same Deuteronomic mode 
of thought is couched in the same phraseology, 
while in the appendix the structural method of 
the first editor is faithfully imitated. Thus, if 
the main Deuteronomic editor or redactor be cited 
under the sign R®, it is reasonable to employ the 
sign R»? in referring to the second editor of the 
same school of thought.+ 


* So Kuenen, Onderzock, § 26; Wellhausen, Composition, 
p. 298 ff., etc. Konig, on the contrary, holds that the editor of 
Kings compiled his work not earlier than B.0. 588, 7.e. during the 
Exile (Hinleitung, § 533). 

+t In speaking of a second Deuteronomic editor (RD2) it is not, 
of course, intended dogmatically to assert that all passages 
assigned to such a writer must have flowed from the same pen, 
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Kings, as it stands in the Hebrew Bible, has, 
again, undergone still later revision than that of R?’. 
This is clear from certain variations in form and 
order between the MT and the recension of the 
text which is represented by the LXX. While in 
some cases the condition of the LXX text is greatly 
inferior to that of MT, yet, on the other hand, it 
is clear that in a number of sections LXX pre- 
serves a superior arrangement in order, or a 
simpler form, of narrative which points to the 
fact that MT has suffered dislocation and inter- 
polation at the hands of a reviser or revisers of a 
date later than the separation of the two recensions. 
As instances of this we may notice I 4%-* (Heb. 4”- 
5\4) 5-7 (Heb. 5-7) in the main, 88 111-18, and the 
position of MT 21 after 19, so that 22 succeeds 20 
without a break in the narrative. Consideration 
of such points as must here be raised is best 
reserved for a sectional criticism of the composi- 
tion of the book. 

6. SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF KINGS CON- 
SIDERED IN DETAIL.* —I 1-2“, Narrative of the 
events which led to the establishment of Solomon 
as the successor of David. It is generally assumed, 
and with great probability, that this section origin- 
ally formed part of the document 2S 9-20, which 
gives a history of David. 27% is due to R® (see 
above, phrases of R”, Nos. 1-6, 60, 61). 

A point of interest in connexion with the homogeneity of the 
narrative is the fact that after 2354 LXX (B, Luc.) inserts zai 4 
Buctrtin xuroplodro ty lepoucuryu, 1.e. MT 246 with the reading 
nw for 7D9w 13. The correct position of the sentence 
seems to be at the end of v.35, from which in MT it was 
separated by the insertion of the Shimei section. Solomon’s 
establishment in the kingdom resulted from the death of his 
powerful adversaries, Adonijah and Joab, and could not have 
been much enhanced by the death of Shimei some three years 
later. The fact that in LXX these words precede v.39> suggests 
that this latter may be a later insertion made to complete 
the information supplied by v.22, 

3-11*, History of Solomon’s reign. The narra- 
tive follows a well-defined plan. The kernel is 
5-751 (Heb. 5-75), the description of Solomon’s 
building operations, with its sequel, ch.8. Around 
this are grouped (chs. 4. 9. 10) a series of notices, 
for the most part brief, illustrative of the king’s 
wisdom, magnificence, and prosperity. Ch. 3 forms 
an introduction to the whole, detailing Solomon’s 
request for wisdom, with a signal instance of its 
exercise: ch. 11, as a conclusion, gives a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances which paved the way for 
the disruption of the kingdom. 

31, as it stands in MT, is out of place. There 
can be little doubt that, together with 916 1%, it 
originally formed part of the document embodied 
inch. 47°%, See ad loc. 

375 expresses disapprobation of Bama worship, 
based upon the law of Deut. which restricts sacritice 
to the central sanctuary. Similar notices by R® 
are found elsewhere in Kings (see phrases, No. 73). 
The old narrative treats Bama worship as a matter 
of course ; cf. v.4 18° 19?° ete. 

Though vv.2:3 of 3 both exhibit the influence of Deut., it is 
scarcely possible to assign both to one author RD. In v.3 the 
subject, as in vy.1.4, is Solomon, while in v.2 the people are 
specified. V.3 simply places two facts side by side without any 
attempt at correlation :—Solomon loved J”, only he sacrificed 
and burned incense on the high places ; v.2 supplies an explana- 
tion :—This, Bama worship was a popular custom, due to the 
fact that the house of J” was not yet built. Hence v.3 is the 
work of RD, and opens the account of Solomon’s reign by in- 
troducing the narrative of the vision at Gibeon; v.2 proceeds 
from a later editor, who, with a view to explaining Solomon’s 
conduct, inserted the phrase, which he found to be frequent 
elsewhere, v.24, together with the explanation which follows, v.2, 
and, in order to illustrate this latter, probably moved v.1, which 


since it is obvious that more than one Deuteronomist may have 
had a hand in the revision of Kings. RD2 denotes a Deutero- 
nomic redactor or redactors of the Bk. of Kings who lived in 
exilic or post-exilic times. 

* The following criticisms upon the narratives of Kings are, 
in the main, taken, directly or in an abridged form, from the 
writer’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, which 
is in course of preparation by the Oxford University Press. 
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mentions the fact of the house of J” being not yet built, from 
the position which it properly occupies in ch. 4 LXX. In LXX 
of ch, 3, v.l is wanting and y.2 fragmentary. 


3*% is an ancient narrative, to some extent 
revised by R°, whose hand may be traced in 
viv. 12-24 (phrases Nos. 2.3. 8. 9. 57. 60. 63). 
Probably also v.”, at least in its present form, is 
due to R®, since if according to v.‘ ‘the great high 
place’ was at Gibeon, it is difficult to understand 
why Solomon should have returned to Jerusalem 
to offer sacrifice, except from the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. The phrase ‘ark of the covenant 
of J”’ is mainly a D expression. 318 is an old 
narrative in its original form. 

4119, which gives a list of Solomon’s officers of 
state, may be supposed to be derived from ‘the 
book of the annals of Solomon.’ 

The list has received one later addition, viz. v.4%. The state- 
ment that ‘Zadok and Abiathar were priests’ is no part of the 
register in its original form as an official state document. This 
naturally headed the list with the name of the high priest of 
the time, Azariah, the son of Zadok. The insertion was made 
by RD or by someone still earlier, who wished, as a matter of 
historical interest, to notice that Zadok and Abiathar were 
priests at the commencement of the reign. It is noticeable 
that in this case only is there omission of the name of the father 
of any official. The sentence at the end of v.19 should be 
emended, after Klostermann, 783 WS mayin-bp by TN DI 
‘and one officer was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the allusion being to Azariah of v.5, 

4°0-84 (Heb, 4°°-514) appears in LXX (B, Luc.) ina 
form somewhat different from MT. 42 21- 25- 26 and 
part of v.24 (‘from Tiphsah . . . the river’) do not 
appear, but are to be found in the addition at the 
end of ch. 2%. At the close of 4 the text con- 
tinues in the following order :—vy.?7 28- 22-24. 29-34, 
after which follow ch. 31, ch. 9!61%, Thus the 
commencement of v.27 ‘And these officers pro- 
vided,’ ete. (‘2 abyz o-ayi7 wd2da, not, as RV, ‘and 
those officers,’ etc.), hinges directly on to the section 
47-19 which enumerates the officers and their 
respective districts. This explains 7x7 ‘these’ 
of v.?”, which is otherwise anomalous. There can 
be no question that the text of the section as pre- 
served by LXX is complete in itself, and bears the 
stamp of originality rather than the somewhat 
confused account of MT. 

The disturbing factors in MT appear to have been vv.20. 21. 
25.* These, which contain no very precise information, were 
added probably not from a written source, but from oral tradi- 
tion, by a post-exilic scribe, who desired reference to the happy 
times under Solomon’s golden age. The insertion led to the 
dislocation of vv.27-28, causing them to be placed after vv.22. 23. 
24, Probably the same hand excerpted the notice about 
Pharaoh’s daughter and her dowry from its true position after 
y.34, dividing it and placing part at the beginning of ch. 3 (for 
the reason given above, 82-3), and part as a sequel to the mention 
of Gezer in ch. 919, 

51751 (Heb. 5%-751).+ The main document, repre- 
sented by chs. 6. 7, appears to have been one, and 
was probably derived from the temple archives. 
5*5 has been amplified by R? upon the lines of 
2S 7 (phrases, Nos. 10, 62). In 5¥ the idea and 
phrase ‘as he promised him’ (}9127 7x?) are Deu- 
teronomic,+ and thus the first half of this verse 
ought probably to be assigned to R?. 

In 5-38 the relationship of the 70,000+80,000 
workmen to the 30,000 of 5114 is obscure,§ and 
probably points toa difference of source. So Ewald 
and Stade; the latter noticing that }225n ‘the 
Lebanon,’ of v.“, is in v.¥ called 377 ‘ the mountain.’ 

The narrative of 6. 7 has been much worked 
over in post-exilic times. In 61 the exact coinci- 

* 426 properly belongs to ch. 10, where it occurs in LXX 
(B, Luc.) in connexion with v.26, 

+ Upon the text of this section Stade’s article, ‘ Der Text des 
Berichtes tiber Salomos Bauten,’ ZATW, 1883, p. 129 ff., is most 
invaluable. i 

t Cf. Dt 121 63 93 al. Driver (Comm. on Deut. 1xxxi) cites 
from D fifteen occurrences of ()” 727 WwW, besides instances 
from the compiler of Judges and Joshua. 

§ According to 2 Ch 216-17 the former consisted of ‘the 
strangers that were in the land of Israel.’ Of this difference, 
however, there is no hint in the text of Kings. 


dence in length of the period of 480 years from the 
Exodus to the commencement of Solomon’s temple, 
with the period which extends from this latter 
point to the return from the Exile, is scarcely acci- 
dental, and marks the verse as a post-exilic inser- 
tion. LXX places 6! between vv.!*!" of 5,into which 
position it has probably crept from the margin. 
In its place we have 6%” *, which give the date of 
laying the foundation of the temple and of its 
completion. This position for these latter verses 
is accepted by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 267), 
though not by Stade. 67 intrudes itself very awk- 
wardly into the midst of the account of the side 
chambers, and, if forming a part of the original 
description, must, at any rate, be out of place. In 
6 read, with LXX (B, Luc.), Targ. m3nnan ‘the 
lowest,’ in place of 735°m7 ‘the middle.’ 69 (omitting 
nqw1o23, with B, Luc.) ought to follow 6”. 

61-14, which is omitted by LXX, is not, as is 
generally assumed by critics, the work of R®, but 
is due to a post-exilic editor, who shows acquaint- 
ance with the Law of Holiness (H) and the Priestly 
code (P). The section contains some D phrases, 
such as could, and did, pass from D into P, but 
other expressions belong solely to Porto H. V.¥4 
is by the same hand as vv."-*, y.% being repeated 
in order to round off the interpolation and attach 
it to the preceding narrative. The following special 
marks of authorship should be noticed :— 

v.12 *DpHa qoprox If thou wilt walk in my statutes. Never 
in Dt; twice in Jer 4410.23, In H, Lv 263 (cf. 184), and con- 


stantly in Ezk (whose connexion with H is well ascertained ; 
Driver, LOT'6 p. 49 ff.), 56-7 1120 189.17 2013. 16.19.21. 4 Cf. the 


‘phrase O30 nipna soa walk in the statutes of the nations, 


Ly 183 2023 (H). 

TAYYA MEYINN) and wilt execute my judgments. The exact 
phrase (with J’ as spokesman—my judgments) belongs to H; 
Ly 184, Ezk 57 1112 1817 2024, 1 Ch 287. In 1 K 1188 the passage 
belongs to RD, but the words *p5vin} ‘DPM are an exilic insertion, 
as is shown by their omission in LXX. Even with yawn his 
judgments, D’nawHT the judgments, the phrase is not specially 
characteristic of Dt ; * 2616 3321 (blessing of Moses in Appen- 
dix); elsewhere Neh 1029, Similar H phrases are found in 
Ly 185, Ezk 2011. 13. 21, Ly 1937 2022 2518, Ezk 1120 2019 3627, 

O72 n3b> to walk in them (the judgments). So exactly only 
in Lv 184 (H). D’s phrase is’? 13773 nbb ‘to walk in the ways 
of J”.’ 

V3 Syoy ya qina MDW) And I will dwell in the midst of 
the children of Israel. Very distinctive of P; Ex 258 2945, 
Nu 5% 3534, Ezk 439. No occurrences in D. With the whole 
verse cf, Lv 2611.12 (H). 

65-22, which gives an account of the interior of 
the building, has been much corrupted by later 
glosses. Thus in v.}¢ ow7p9 wp ‘for the most holy 
place,’ a phrase which belongs to P, has been added 
to explain 127 ‘for an adytum.’ Other more serious 
interpolations (omitted in LXX) are San ain, ‘that 
is, the temple,’ in v.", vy.}®: 7 (except last 4 words in 
Heb.) >. In vv. 16 emend 200 nip ‘rafters of the 
ceiling,’ nitipn ‘the rafters,’ with LXX (B, Luc.), 
Vulg., Pesh. in place of j5on mvp, mypn.- V. is 
probably due to R® (notice the phrase ‘ark of the 
covenant of J”’). By its omission we are able, 
with a slight emendation, to plausibly restore the 
original statement of vv.!7 2a ‘And 40 cubits was 
the house before the adytum. And the adytum 
was 20 cubits long, and 20 cubits broad, and 20 
cubits high; and he overlaid it with pure gold.’ 
In v.%» we may emend (with LXX, B, Luc.) wyn for 
Asn, and thus, with the last 4 words of v.24, we 
read, ‘and he made an altar of cedar wood before 
the adytum, and overlaid it with gold.’ Stade 
would omit all references to the use of gold-plating 
or gilding in Solomon’s temple, but in so doing he 
appears to go further than is warranted by the 
state of the text.t 

* D’s usual phrases are nivy) DYSYD WY observe judgments 
to do them; 51 711 1182 121, 2 K 1787 nivyd owayin 12? teach 

j } o do them; 41. 5.14 61, 
Shee have Notes oh the Hebrew Text of Kings, p. 73f. 
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625-3 runs smoothly when, following the clever 
suggestion of Stade, v.*° is inserted between v.** 
and y.”*, ; 

69 9 (omitted in LXX) isa gloss. V.” is clearly 
by the same hand as v.18, and yv.” is redundant 
after #4, and also out of place. 

632: may also readily be recognized as due to 
the author of vv. . Notice the late usage of 
the perf. with weak, ybp, apy. ; 

6%> is rendered intelligible by the emendation 
niya7 nip ‘doorposts standing foursquare,’ after 
xx (B, Luc.) jl 

7-2, the account of Solomon’s further activity 
as a builder, appears to be free from later inter- 
polation, doubtless because it did not possess so 
great an interest for post-exilic times as did the 
description of the first temple. 

In v.20 read ‘three’ (B, ped for ‘four,’ in agreement with the 
statement of v.3;* v.5> mns"28 mS 7303 ‘and door was over 


against door’ (partly following B, Luc.), instead of ‘and light was 


over against light,’ a statement already made in v.4b; y.7> 
nin\pa-ty ‘to the rafters’ (Vulg., Pesh.), in place of YPIPT TY ; 
y.9b’) nya “yD ‘and from the court of the house of J” ’ (cf. 
v.12), for pings rendered by RV ‘and so on the outside.’ 


715-22 has been much mutilated and obscured by 
glosses. These were added for the purpose of 
describing the ‘ wreaths of chain-work’ (Ayyp oda 
niaww) and the ‘lily work’ (jww myyp), of which 
there appears to have been no mention in the 
original account; cf. the summary vv.4+#. The 
glosses are v.! (down to niw7¥) in its present form, 
vy.19 20a. 22, he original description may be re- 
stored by the aid of LXX. 

In 7% read maya ow>y ‘for 30 cubits,’ in place of 
‘for 10 cubits.’ 

727-87 is in a very disordered condition, and but 
little help in reconstruction can be obtained from 
the Versions. Stade’s rearrangement and emen- 
dation is well worthy of notice. He distinguishes 
between two parts of the carriages of the lavers: 
the 2p the movable base 4 cubits in height, 
mounted upon wheels of 14 cubits in diameter, and 
the jznvy the pedestal, 14 cubits high, fitted on 
to the top of the 2p and containing the socket 
in which the laver was placed. 

78-4 is substantially correct as it stands in MT 
(read nivon ‘the pots,’ in v.* after LXX, Vulg., 
in place of ni7'33 ‘ the lavers’). 

74-51 is somewhat disordered. The vv.48>-50, 
which describe, or rather summarize, the making 
of golden vessels by Hiram, are to be regarded as 
a later gloss. The remainder should take the 
following order: v.* (epee the first half verse, 
after LXX B, apyn mopar deny ayy rex nginad Sawin py 
asp tkp 359 ‘There was no weight to the brass 
wherewith he made all these vessels, because it 
was exceeding much’), v.*, v.48 (emending, with 
LXX, Luc., ‘w m2) ‘and S. placed,’ instead of ‘w wy) 
‘and S. made’), v.51. 

818, the dedication of the temple, is an old 
narrative revised by later hands under the influence 
of P. In LXX vyvy.+ appear in a much shorter 
form, which shows no trace of abridgment, and 
certainly presents substantially the original account 
as it left the hand of R». 


The phrases of P to be noticed are—y.1 ‘all the heads of the 
tribes, the princes of the fathers’ ; v.4> the distinction between 
the priests and the Levites (contrast in the original account 
vy.3. 6.10.11 where the priests alone are mentioned); v.5 nay 
byw ‘the congregation of Israel,’ and the verb oy 30 ‘that 
were assembled,’ used in a ceremonial connexion, Beside these 
we find, in LXX as in MT, v.49 the phrase 1yip bas ‘the tent of 
meeting,’ mainly characteristic of P, and perhaps here sub- 
stituted for an original baka ‘the tent’ (cf. ch 189); y.6 wap 


* MT WY Aw ANN) D'YDN ‘forty and five, fifteen in a 
row,’ can refer only to O712¥7 ‘the pillars,’ and not, as RV, to 
ny>yi (fem.). 
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Dv717,0 ‘ the most holy place’ (cf. above on 616) ; and vy.8. 10 vipa 
‘the holy place,’ 7.e. the outer room of the temple, called baa 
in 617.33 721, The hand of RD may be seen in the phrase ‘ark 
of the covenant of J”’ vy.1-6, in y.8b (see above, date), and 
probably in v.9. 


The two vv.!?!3 are found in LXX (after the 
section vv.!4®) in a fuller form than in MT, which, 
as is shown by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 271), 
presupposes, after the correction of a few transla- 
tor’s errors, a text substantially superior to MT. 
The addition at the close, which points to an origi- 
nal text, ‘is it not written in the Book of the Up- 
right,’ must also be regarded as genuine. 

814-66 presents throughout clear indications that 
it owes its present form to R» (phrases, Nos. 2, 3, 
6-8, 11-26, 28, 50, 60-62, 64, 65). The final por- 
tion (vv.®-§) may perhaps exhibit an older narra- 
tive into which Deuteronomic additions have been 
incorporated, but the remainder, and especially 
the central prayer of dedication, has been so 
thoroughly amplified by the editor that it is im- 
possible to discover any older kernel upon which he 
may have based his work. The choice of subjects 
in the successive divisions of the prayer seems for 
the most part to have been suggested by the cata- 
logue of curses contained in Dt 281*-® ;—cf. y.% 
‘When thy people Israel be smitten down before 
the enemy,’ with Dt 28%; v.% ‘When heaven is 
shut up, and there is no rain,’ with 2874; y,87 
‘pestilence,’ with 287; ‘blasting, mildew,’ with 
2822; ‘locust, caterpillar,’ with 28%8- %-42; ‘if the 
enemy besiege,’ etc., with 28% (especially v.®) ; 
‘whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness,’ with 
2922-276 85.:b9-6l.- wads STF they sin agaimst taeew eu 
and thou deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
carry them captive,’ etc., with 28% 37. 64-68, 


The division of the prayer vv.46-49, which brings forward the 
possibility of a general captivity of Israel in punishment for 
sins, is considered by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 270), Stade 
(Geschichte, i. p. 74), Kamphausen (in Kautzsch, Die Heilige 
Schrift) to be marked by its contents as not earlier than the 
Exile, and therefore later than RD.* Against this view may 
justly be cited the vagueness of the terms of v.46 ‘so that they 
carry them away captive unto the land of the enemy, far off or 
near,’ and the fact that the writer (v.45) appears to regard the 
temple as still standing during the period of the Exile: ‘and 
pray unto thee towards their land . .. the city which thou 
hast chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name.’ 
But the chief argument for the pre-exilic date of the passage is 
to be derived from comparison of Dt 28, which, as has been 
noticed, forms to some extent the model of the prayer. This 
ch. 28 is regarded by all critics as being, if not an integral por- 
tion of D (chs. 5-26),t at least closely akin to D in stand- 
point and date, and thus certainly pre-exilic. Yet, notwith- 
standing, vy.36. 37. 64-68 threaten a captivity of the nation in lan- 
guage decidedly more definite than that of the passage of the 
prayer which has been called in question. We may therefore be 
content to regard these verses as containing nothing necessarily 
opposed to the supposition of a pre-exilic authorship, and so, 
as of one piece with the whole, vv.22-53,t 


9°, the account of Solomon’s second vision, is 
coloured throughout by the phraseology of Rp 
(phrases, Nos. 3, 28, 29, 30, 51, 52, 57, 60, 61). 

wing to the terms in which this section speaks of 
the exile of Israel and the destruction of the 
temple (vv.7°§), it is regarded by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Kamphausen as the work of 
Ro? in exilic times. Such a conclusion, however, 
is by no means inevitable. The terms of v.3 (see 
above, date) go quite as far to prove a pre-exilic 
position as do the words of vy.** to argue a post- 
exilic point of view; nor are the terms of these 
latter verses so definite as to preclude the opinion 
that they were penned by RD cir. B.c. 600 (see 
above on 8%°), If vv.7-° do imply an exilic stand- 


* Wellhausen and Stade seem to regard these verses as deter- 
mining the exilic date of the whole section, vv.19668, Kamp- 
hausen assigns vv.44-53 to D2, 

a ea Kuenen, Hewateuch, § 721; Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 

¢ Cf. Kuenen, Onderzoek,, § 265. 

§ Especially v.8, where Indy must be emended oO” (cf. Mic 312 
| Jer 2618, Ps 791) ‘and this house shall be ruinous heaps.’ 
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point, vv.® (and not the whole section) will belong 
to Rv’, vv.1-> to Ro. 

919-108 consists mainly of a series of short notices 
drawn from the same sources as chs. 4. 5 (Heb. 
4-54), The originals appear to have been cut up 
and pieced together with no great skill; but 
whether the arrangement throughout is due to R», 
or later hands have employed themselves in alter- 
ing the sequence of the narrative, is not clear. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) the arrangement is somewhat differ- 
ent, but scarcely superior, to that of MT. 


One single original document appears to be represented by 
910. 17. 18. 19. 15. 20. 21, 22.23, and these verses may very well have 
originally taken this order, the completion of Solomon’s build- 
ing operations being first narrated, and then followed by an 
account of the forced levy raised to carry out these works. 
After v.23 there probably followed in the original a list of the 
names of the chief officers (0° 337 '1y). The statement of v.24» 
connected by RD to v.24> by the particle 18 ‘then,’ is probably 
from the same document. Next to the account of the king’s 
building activity—his most important work, there would natur- 
ally follow mention of his achievement next in importance—the 
provision of an efficient shipping for the increase of his wealth 
from external sources. This succeeds in 926-28 101, But 
reference to the ships naturally leads up to mention of the 
imports introduced by their means, as we see in 928 100, and 
the use to which these rare and valuable materials were put. 
Thus there follows 1012-14-22, The general subject of imports 
suggests allusion to a specially important item—horses from 
Egypt, apparently first introduced into the kingdom in any 
considerable numbers by Solomon, 1026.* 28. 29, 

Thus the disturbing factors introduced into this main account 
are seen to be 11-13. 14. 16. 24a. 25, 101-10. 13. 23-25.27, Notice in 
911.16. 24 the awkward pluperfects pointed by the order—subject 
preceding verb, ‘O-ny 8B} aA o,n, mby arp-3bp mys, 
anby my7Bn3 WN, and marking the passages as mere excerpts 
from sources which, in describing a regular sequence of events, 
must have read D7 NBIN, AVI Syn, my jena byw). In v.llb 
i.) ]B! By cannot represent the apodosis of v.10, since 1 used in 
this connexion (in place of ) consecutive) would be quite without 
analogy. Moreover, even if v.11> could form the apodosis, the 
parenthesis v.12 would come in with very great awkwardness. 
V.16 has already, with 31, been referred to its true position after 
434 (Heb. 514). From the same source would seem to be derived 
y.4a, while v.2>, though clearly alien to its immediate context, 
cannot definitely be assigned to any special source. 101-10.13 jg 
an ancient narrative introduced at this point to illustrate Solo- 
mon’s wealth and wisdom, much in the same way as 316-28 serves 
to depict his discernment in judgment; and the two stories 
may very possibly be derived from the same source. Finally, 
1028-25. 27, couched in vague and generalizing language, are 
probably relatively late in origin, and are here introduced to 
give the finishing touch to the picture of Solomon’s prosperity. 


1118, in its present form, is coloured by the hand 
of RP (phrases, Nos. 3, 27, 29, 31-33, 35, 36, 57, 58, 
65). The view that the latter portion of this sec- 
tion is not earlier than the Exile (RD? ; so Kuenen 
vv.°8, Kamphausen, vv.* 1°) is based upon the 
words of v.° ‘who had appeared unto him twice,’ 
and presupposes that the narrative of the second 
vision, ch. 9!-°, comes from the hand of R»?; but 
upon this opinion see ad doc. On the other hand, 
the fact that vv.4-?8 speak of a division of the 
kingdom but make no mention of an exile, favours 
their pre-exilic authorship. 11!® appears in LXX 
in a somewhat differently arranged and briefer 
form, which is, in the main, correct.+ 

114-22 seems, as it now stands, to be somewhat 
confused. Hadad, though but ‘a little lad’ at the 
time of his flight into Egypt, at once finds favour 
with Pharaoh, and receives from him a house, an 
allowance, and land. He then, in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, marries the sister of Pharaoh’s 
queen, Tahpenes, and his son Genubath is brought 
up in the palace with Pharaoh’s sons. The form 
Adad (71s) of v.!, as a variation of Hadad (712), 
creates further suspicion as to the integrity of the 
narrative. 

* This verse originally stood in combination with 426 (Heb. 
56); see on 420-34, 

+ Notice especially in y.8> the text of Luc. iOuuiw xu} bus, i.e. 
‘2 M2193 Wp in place of ninaii nivypD. Solomon himself 
burnt incense and sacrificed to the strange gods, but this fact 
has been toned down by some later hand into the statement of 
MT. Syntax, however, has suffered in the process (we should 
expect at least ninaipm nivyppn). 
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H.Winckler (Alttest. Untersuchungen,1-6) very skilfully distin- 
guishes and reconstructs two narratives which have been inter- 
woven. The one speaks of an Hdomite Hadad, who, as a child, 
is carried into Egypt by his father’s servant, and brought up by 
Pharaoh’s queen. The other makes Adad a Midianite prince, 
who flees with his adherents into Egypt, taking with him certain 
Edomites from Paran, and is well received by Pharaoh, who 
gives him for wife the sister of his queen. A son, Genubath, is 
born to him, but of his fate we are not informed. 


In 112% of MT the short account of Rezon 
appears to have assumed its present position at the 
hands of a later reviser of the text. LXX (B, 
Luc.) omits vv.%- (down to ‘all the days of Solo- 
mon’), and then, in place of the impossible MT, 
presupposes a text 7) Syryra pp Tia ayy Ws AYID ANT 
oww-by ‘This is the evil which Hadad did; and he 
abhorred Israel, and reigned over Edom.’ This 
seems to be correct both in reading and position, 
referring as it does the latter part of v. to Hadad, 
and adding the necessary summary as to his rela- 
tionship to Solomon. ‘The definiteness, however, 
of the statement, ‘This is the evil,’ suggests that 
in the original narrative some explicit account of 
Hadad’s aggressions must have intervened after v.”. 


The short reference to Rezon, thus omitted by LXX, has 
been inserted between v.14 and v.14»; but clearly by a later 
hand. So placed, it breaks the connexion of the Hadad_story, 
and necessitates the resumption zai “Adip 6 "Idevuuios, v.14b, re- 
peated from v.142, The notice is ancient and genuine, but. its 
original position cannot now be accurately determined. 


115-40 seems to have originally formed part of a 
history of Jeroboam, and perhaps belongs to the 
same source as 12119 14118 As the narrative 
stands in Kings it has probably undergone some 
abbreviation at the commencement, in order to fit 
it on to the preceding account of Solomon’s ‘adver- 
saries.’ Notice the summary form of the introduc- 
tion v.7 and the phrase of RD ‘at that time’ (nya 
wan) v.22. Vy.%!-89 show signs of expansion at the 
hands of the editor (phrases, Nos. 2, 3, 11, 27, 28, 
34, 38, 57-59). 


Not improbably the speech has received some few later addi- 
tions. In v.33 *payni ‘npn ‘and my statutes and my judg- 
ments,’ iswanting in LXX, and the use of these terms after 
nivy 5 ‘to execute’ rather than sby ‘to keep’ being charac- 
teristic of H (see on 612), the two words may reasonably be sus- 
pected to bea later insertion. LXX also omits ‘niyd 1DY WwW 
‘npn) ‘who kept my commandments and my statutes,’ at the 
end of y.34, and, though the phrase is Deuteronomic, yet the 
repeated Ws has something of the awkward ring of an inter- 
polation. The omission of the close of the speech by LXX (end 
of v.88 ‘and I will give thee Israel’; v.39), taken in connexion 
with the reference of v.39—the affliction of the seed of David, 
but not for ever—suggests that this also may be an addition of 
exilic or post-exilic times; though, as Kuenen points out, the 
statement of v.39 need not imply an exilic standpoint; cf. 
28 714b, The use of the imperfect with weak } (73Ys)) is perhaps 
another mark of the late hand. 


After the account of the disruption of the king- 
dom (1 K 12), the composition of the narrative 
takes the form indicated above in dealing with the 
editor’s method. Into the framework of the history, 
constructed by the editor, are embedded— 

(i.) Short notices which give an epitome of histori- 
calevents. These have reference to both the N. and 
S. kingdoms, and were no doubt generally, if not in 
every case, extracted by R® from the two books of 
‘Annals’ to which he so constantly makes refer- 
ence. From the character of this narrative it is 
to be inferred that R® made use of just so much of 
his sources as was necessary to form an outline 
sketch of the history, often summarizing in a few 
words matter which lay before him in greater 
detail; cf. the recurring phrase ‘and there was 
war between M. and N. continually,’ I 14% 15® 16 *, 
and also the brief passing reference to wars in 
I 1419 22% (46 Heb.), If 132 148, _ 

To this epitome are to be assigned I 14-16% 
9941-53, Il §16-29 1032-38 1217 (Heb. 18)_] 338 1322-1] 78 
(except 14814 161716), 
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(ii.) Lengthy narratives, generally incorporated 
in their original form, and exhibiting only here 
and there the marks of R®’s hand, chiefly in the 
expansion of speeches, These are in most cases, 
as is clear from their religious tone, the work of 
prophetical writers. In some cases, however, the 
narratives have to do with the affairs of the 
temple and its priesthood, and exhibit such a 
minuteness and apparent accuracy of detail that 
they must be regarded as due to priestly hands, and 
were probably derived from the temple archives. 
These are II 111-2 124-16 (5-17 Heb.) 1610-16 293_9374, 

12!-*4, In this narrative vv.) 17-21-24 appear to be 
additions of a later hand. V.', with its refer- 
ence to the prediction of Ahijah, probably pre- 
supposes 11*"- in its present form, and must in 
this case be due to R®. Vv.7-*4, standing in close 
connexion with v.% (cf. v. ‘for it was a thing 
brought about of J”,’ v.4 ‘for this thing is of me’), 
give a Judaic turn to the originally impartial 
narrative of vv.!-, and are scarcely consistent 
with the statement of 14°°, which is based upon 
the contemporary ‘ Annals.’ Notice further, that 
while v.” speaks only of the tribe of Judah, 
vv.71: 23 are careful to make reference also to the 
tribe of Benjamin. V.!”, which stands in an awk- 
ward position, and is absent from LXX, is prob- 
ably a later gloss, though not by the same hand as 
vy./5- 21-24, since it makes no reference to Benjamin. 

126-33, Judging by the stress which R> lays 
open Jeroboam’s cult of the calves as the cause of 
all subsequent deflection of Israel from the pure 
worship of J” (phrases, No. 56), it is probable that 
this narrative has obtained its present casting at 
his hands, though there is no reason hence 'to infer 
that any detail of fact is underived from the older 
source. Kuenen (Onderzock, § 254) observes justly, 
‘ Jeroboam’s measures with. reference to the wor- 
ship must already have been: related in older 
narratives, but it is only natural that the Redactor, 
when dealing with a matter which so specially 
excited his interest, should not fail to set before us 
his own construction and his own verdict.’ Vv.% % 
serve to introduce the story of ch. 13. 

131-82, The style of the language in this narrative 
shows traces of decadence :—cf. jn perf. with weak 
vv.3, on ayy, "> 1292 wv.%17, apparently first written 
as passives ‘n}x, y) 137 (cf. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 
280), and. perhaps nap v.’—and this fact, together 
with the anachronism ‘in the cities of Samaria’ 
v.* (cf. II 1724 26 2319), and the non-mention of the 
names of the principal actors, marks the narrative 
as being of comparatively late origin. It may be 
thought to have been a story previously current in 
the form of oral tradition, and to have assumed a 
literary form shortly after the event predicted— 
the destruction of the altar at Bethel—had come 
about. Notice the precision of the statement 
‘Josiah by name’ v.*. The style is about con- 
temporary with that of the annals of Josiah’s 
reformation, II 231-15.19-24 where the perf. with 


weak 1 is used with some frequency: vy.» ® 10 
12, 14, 15 


It is, however, by no means to be hence inferred that the 
story is of the character of a vaticinium post eventum. Such a 
view Leena gee that it, together with the notice of II 2316-18, 
was inserted into Kings subsequently to the redaction of RY 
(Wellhausen, Comp. p. 280; Kuenen, Ond. § 254); whereas, on 
the contrary, ch. 1226! appears to have been carefully edited by 
R» so as to lead up to the story, and the resumption of the 
main narrative in 1333.34, forming a link to 141-20, constructs of 
the history a harmonious whole. If the story be merely a very 
late Judwan fiction, the point of the details as to the dis- 
obedience and punishment of the Jud@an prophet seems to be 
quite inexplicable, 


The narrative of 14!-18* exhibits very clear traces 
of the hand of R° in Ahijah’s prophecy vv.76 


* Upon the LXX version of this narrative in its relationship 
to MT, see Winckler, Alttest. Untersuchungen, p. 12 ff. ; Kittel, 
History of the Hebrews, ii. p. 206 ff. ; and the writer’s Notes on 
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(phrases, Nos. 3, 8, 13, 29, 32, 34, 39, 54, 56, 57, 66- 
70), with which should be compared the prophecies 
of Jehu son of Hanani against Baasha 16!“, of 
Elijah against Ahab 2174, and of the young 
prophet against the house of Ahab II 9°. 


arratwes of the Northern Kingdom.—I 17-19., 
20. 91. Papects Il 12-1740 91-18. 19-22. 23-25 34-27 41-7. 8-37. 38-41. 


42-44 5. 61-7. 8-23, 24-33 Lf g1-6. 7-15 91_] 028 1314-19. 20. 21 
(148-4), This great group consists of narratives 
dealing with the affairs of the kingdom of Israel. 
The stories are in most cases of some length, their 
high descriptive power and sympathetic feeling 
indicating that they have their origin in the king- 
dom to which they relate; and this conclusion is 
substantiated by such touches as ‘ Beer-sheba which 
belongeth to Judah’ I 19%, ‘at Beth-shemesh which 
belongeth to Judah’ II 14%. No blame is any- 
where attached to the calf-worship of Bethel and 
Dan, the efforts of Elijah and his successor being 
wholly directed to the rooting out of the foreign 
cult of the Tyrian Ba‘al. 

Certain peculiarities of diction probably belong 
to the dialect of North Palestine. 


The following may be noticed :— 

Suffix 2 f. sing. ‘2-, pl. ‘3; Kéethtbh 11 42 19, 82320, 
7°31}, D132. Elsewhere sing. Ca 23, Ps 1033-4, Jer 115 
(text corrupt), pl. Ps 1033-45 1167, Cf. Syriac suff. 2 f. sing. 

n vy 


ot. .—, pl. 2 2»—. 


Personal pronoun 2 f. sing. Kéthibh ‘AX :—II 416.2381, Else- 


ee 
where Jg 172, Jer 430, Ezk 3613. Cf. Syriac a |. So prob- 
ably Kethibh ‘np>h I 423 stands for ‘BY ADH, as in Syr. 


° y oe o ° 
HADDAD tor oAs| (=A9 (Duval, Gramm. Syr. p.174.). 


Demonstrative pronoun f. 7 II 619. Cf. Aramaic Nu. 
Infin. constr. verb 7”5 with suff. ‘NyNAAR IT 518, perhaps 


fo Ns, 


presupposing form without suff. NAT with termination as 
in Aram. (cf. Dalman, Gramm. Jiid.-Pal. Aram. p. 289f.). 
Relative by in nbwn (if not a textual error) I16U. So Jg 57 
(N. Palestine) 617 712 826 (probably Ephraimitic), and uniformly 
in Ca (exc. title 11), Elsewhere only in exilic or post-exilic 
writings. In Phoenician the relative is YX with prosthetic X. 
Preservation of 4 of article after prep. 3: II 712 77wn3. 
Kéthtbh 1}'N=where? II 618, Elsewhere only Ca 17bis. Of. 


r) 
Aram. 82'X, Toul. paw, Davdymay IT 918.20, 
Construction with the suff. pronoun anticipating object (akin 
to Syr.): 1192 nym Oya, 213 niarny... wy. 
Indefinite use of INN a certain; I 194.5 2018 229 (cf. v.8) II 41 
86; addI 211 after LXX(B, Luc.). Elsewhere only I 1311 (perhaps 
for TON another), Jg 953 132, 1S 11, 28 1810, and late Ezk 115 


87.8 ete. 

To these may be added a few roots which betray the influence 
of Aramaic: pdy I 2010, nx 2014. 15. 17.19 (elsewhere only very 
late), Ov 218-11, abyin I 428, 

There is also a fair number of &raz Aeyousve, some of which 
take the place of ordinary words, and thus may be dialectical : 
e.g. D3¥ gird, 1 1846 (for 139, WY), 7228 Food, 198 (for Saix, AYR, 


bow); but of others nothing can be affirmed. 


The narratives are clearly not all by one author. 
(i.) Some are histories of Elijah and Elisha, or of 
movements which they initiated in the direction 
of religious reform. (ii.) In others the fate of the 
kingdom is regarded from a political standpoint, 
and this*as determined mainly by the action of 
the king; though here also prophets play an im- 
portant part as advisers and announcers of the 
oracle of J”. Thus both classes have a religious 
colouring or motive, and may equally be regarded 
as the work of men of prophetic training, perhaps 
members of the guilds which we see coming into 
prominence in some of the Elisha stories. 

(i.) To the former class belong I 17-19. 21, 


the Heb. Text of Kings, where the whole question of the inter- 
relationship of the two forms of the history of Jeroboam (1146- 
1420) is discussed at length, pp. 163-169. 
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Jl ]2-Vaw Q1-18. 19-22. 23-25 41-7. 8-37, 38-41, 42-44 5. 617 81-6. 7-15 
911928 1314-19. 20. 21. 

Of these 117-19 forms a continuous narrative. 
From the abruptness of v.!, no reason being 
assigned for Elijah’s threat, and no point of con- 
nexion existing for ‘hence’ (779), v.°, it may be in- 
ferred that the commencement of the story has 
been omitted or abbreviated by R®, and the speci- 
fication ‘ Elijah the Tishbite, etc.,’ thus represents 
his summary introduction. The sequel also, in 
strict accordance with 19116, is lacking, only one 
part of J”s commission being fulfilled, vv.1%24. 

I 21 is clearly out of place in MT, breaking the 
connexion between ch. 20 and its sequel ch. 22, and 
LXX is no doubt correct in placing this narrative 
immediately after ch. 19. The dislocation may 
have been due to the desire to bring the prophecy 
of Ahab’s death (21) nearer to the account of its 
occurrence (22°5*-), and perhaps in a minor degree 
to the description of the king’s mood as ‘chafing 
and sullen’ (Ayn 7p) in 20% as in 214. Most critics 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel; but 
Kuenen is uncertain, Ond. § 25") assign I 21 to the 
same author as 117-19. Thus Wellhausen cites as 
points of contact the central position occupied by 
Elijah, his eagle-like swoop upon Ahab at the 
right moment, and the formule m>NA D279 AN 7) 
‘and it came to pass after these things’ 21! (but cf. 
LXX) as 1727, ‘x-by 933 9 ‘And the word of J” 
came to E.’ 217 as ‘aby ang 13 18}, 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that 
Elijah is not really the central figure as in I 17-19. 
He does not appear upon the scene until v.1”, and 
then takes scarcely a more conspicuous position 
than Micaiah in 228%, The king and his action 
form the centre of interest both at the beginning 
and end of the narrative. Further, Kuenen notices 
the absence of any reference in 21 to 17-19, and 
vice. versa, the murder of Naboth forming the 
single crime of Ahab and Jezebel in the one story, 
while in the other the sole pivot is the struggle 
between J” and Ba‘al. This, however, is a point 
of slight moment, and no definite conclusion can 
be reached as to the relative authorship of the two 
sections. 

More important is the question of the connexion 
of I 21 with its natural sequel II 91-108. Critics 
generally argue or assume that the latter section 
is by a different author from the former, and most 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel) assign 
II 9f. to the writer of I 20. 22, II 3*?’ etc. (see 
below). The argument against identity of author- 
ship of I 21 and II 9f., as stated by Wellhausen, is 
based upon the supposed discrepancy in detail. 
While in I 21 it is the vineyard of Naboth which 
is mentioned, and this is described in v.! as ‘ hard 
by the palace of Ahab’ (aynx 527 >yx), IT 92-% 
alludes to the nia} ngbn, #.e. the portion or estate of 
Naboth, which lay outside the city. Again, I 21% 
records only the death of Naboth, while II 9° 
speaks also of the blood of his sons as calling for 
vengeance. : ; 

On the other hand, the following considerations 
clearly make for the unity of the two narratives :— 

II 92>, the meeting of Joram son of Ahab with 
Jehu actually upon the estate of Naboth is a 
touch of high dramatic power which demands that 
the writer should not merely have known the story 
of Naboth (proved by vv.” *), but should actually 
have written it down himself as an introduction to 
the sequel II 9f. Hence a presumption is created 
in favour of our Naboth narrative being the story 
thus written. Wa 

The parallels between the prediction I 217% 
and the fulfilment II 9%: °° cannot be insisted 
upon, because I 211°" has been largely amplified by 
R? (phrases, Nos. 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 67-71), and 
it is not now possible certainly to determine the 
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original kernel of Elijah’s prediction. It should, 
however, be noticed that the usual method of R? is 
to expand rather than to excise, and, if this plan 
has here prevailed, the original speech must be 
contained in vy.1%%.2%, The disagreement in 
points of fact between I 21 and II 9 proves upon 
examination to be non-existent. Ahab’s dispute 
with Naboth arose in the first instance about a 
vineyard adjoining the palace ; but this was only a 
portion of Naboth’s. estate (7297), the whole of 
which would lapse to the king, supposing that the 
family of Naboth became extinct. And I 21%, 
where Jezebel tells Ahab to go down and take 
possession of the vineyard, clearly implies the 
extirpation of the whole family ; in the statement 
‘for Naboth is not alive, but dead,’ the name 
Naboth means Naboth and His sons, just as much 
as in y.% ‘thy blood, even thine,’ means the blood 
of Ahab and his son. 

More decisive, however, is the question of the 
supposed unity of II 9-108 with I 20. 22, II 34?” 
68-7. If this be granted, the diverse authorship 
of I 21 and II 9f. seems necessarily to follow, 
since I 21 can scarcely be regarded as of one piece 
with I 20. 22. The place where the dogs lick the 
blood of Ahab, 22°8, is discordant with 211°, and in 
general the interest of the writer of 20. 22—mainly, 
if not wholly, political—and his sympathetic feel- 
ing for the king of Israel, preclude the supposition 
that he is also the author of the Naboth story. 

Wellhausen cites the following coincidences in 
phraseology of II 9f. with I 20. 22, ete.:—v1na 197 
‘a chamber within a chamber,’ II 92, I 20%" 22”; 
non ‘tarry,’ II 93 79; vio 395 ‘horseman,’ 98 744 ; * 
va yon ‘turn the hands,’ II 973, I 22°4; sn won ‘ take 
alive,’ II 10% 732, I 208; and the root x1n II 10?’ 6”. 
The importance of this collection is, however, 
open to doubt, since it contains no striking phrase, 
but only such as might be expected to occur in 
narratives nearly contemporaneous, and having, 
in the main, the same subjects in common. 

On the other hand, a point of phraseology, 
apparently hitherto overlooked, sharply separates 
between II 9f. and I 20. 22, etc., and seems 
absolutely to preclude the theory of a common 
authorship. This is the title which is ordinarily 
applied to the king in the course of the narrative. 

I 20. 22, II 34-2? 687° are bound together by the 
use of a common title. In all, the writer’s phrase 
is ‘king of Israel,’ and the proper name of the 
king, if it occurs at all, is in nearly every case 
reserved for the necessary specification at the com- 
mencement of a section. 

II 9, on the other hand, agrees with I 21 in ex- 
hibiting a regular preference for the proper name 
simply, without further title. 

The facts are as follow :— 

120. Ahab king of Israel, vv.2-13; king of Israel 11 times, 
viz. vv.4. 7. 11. 21. 22, 28, 31. 32. 40. 41. 43 ; the king, v.38. 39 bis s Ahab 
simply, v.14, 


1 22. King of Israel 17 times, viz. vv.2 3.4. 5. 6.8. 9. 10. 18, 26. 
29. 30 bis. 31. 32. 33. 34; the king, vv.15bis. 16. 35. 37b, 

Il 34-27, King of Israel 8 times, viz. vv.4- 5.9.10. 11.12.13 bis ; 
Ahab Bumpy y.5 (probably from another source); the king 
Joram, v.®. 

II 68-720, King of Israel 7 times, viz. 68:9. 10. 11. 12. 21. 26; the 
king 10 times, viz. 628. 30 72. 6.12. 14. 15. 17 bis. 18, 

119. Joram or Jehoram simply 9 times, viz. vv.14 bis. 16 bis. 
17. 21. 22. 23.24; once Jehoram the king, v.15; and once Jehoram 
king of Israel in direct distinction from ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah,’ 
v.21; never king of Israel simply. ‘The double occurrence of 
Joram in v.16 is specially to be noticed, since, on account of the 
proximity of ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah,’ the specification king of 
Israel might have been expected. 

Similarly, in I 21 Ahab Ey is usual ; 9 times (omitting the 
prophecy vv.21-26), viz. vv.2-3. 4. 8. 15.16. 20.27.29. Ahab king of 
Samaria, v.1; Ahab king of Israel, v.18, 


Now though this agreement in form of reference 
cannot be pressed to prove identity of authorship 


“In 714 MT vocalizes 0°10 139, but LXX renders B imPéras, 
Luc. dvaBéras, t€. 299 (or 1255) for 337, 
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for I 21 and II 9, any more than can the fact that 
I 17-19 always speaks of Ahab simply, be used to 
connect this section with I 21, because different 
writers may easily have employed the same obvi- 
ous citation of the proper name; yet the fact of 
the disagreement in form of reference between 
I 21 and [ 20. 22, etc., ought to be emphasized as 
demonstrating diversity of authorship. It is true 
that in I 20. 22, ete., the general use of hing of 
Israel may be explained as prompted to a large 
extent by contrast to ‘king of Syria’; but this 
does not sufficiently account for the almost total 
omission of the king’s proper name, which would 
certainly have occurred far more frequently had 
the author of II 9 been the writer of these narra- 
tives. Contrast especially I 22, II 3**’, where 
(excepting 3°) the names of Ahab and Joram are 
never mentioned in spite of the close connexion 
with ‘Jehoshaphat king of Judah,’ with II 9, 
where in connexion with ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah’ 
the usual form of citation is Joram, Jehoram 
simply. And, again, notice the use of the king 
simply 5 times in I 22, 10 times in II 6*-7”, where 
the desire for distinction from ‘the king of Syria’ 
cannot have been in the writer’s mind, and the 
occasion might have been suitable for the use of 
the king’s proper name. 

By this point, therefore, the diverse authorship 
of I 20. 22, etc. and I 9 seems to be proved, and 
this dissociation adds weight to the arguments 
which have been put forward above in favour of 
the unity of II 9-10?’ with I 21. 

II 12-1 is out of a different source from the pre- 
ceding Elijah narratives. This fact is marked by 
the form of the name my vy.® 4812, peculiar to 
this section, and generally by the inferior literary 
merit of the composition. The story is probably 
much later than I 17-19, II 21 and its sequel. 

II 216, Elijah’s translation, links itself closely 
on to some of the longer Elisha narratives which 
follow, as their introduction ; but also might have 
formed a suitable close to the Elijah history, of 
which we possess a fragment in I 17-19, if this 
can be thought to have gone on to embody also a 
history of Elisha. The following coincidences 
between the narratives are worthy of notice, and 
suggest that 117-19, II 218 41-8”, to which we may 
add II 5, may be the work of one author. In the 
case of II 87 1349 the evidence is too slight to 
build upon. 


Elijah. Elisha. 


1178-24, Miraculous provision 
for the widow of Zarephath 
during famine, and the raising 
of her son from death. 


11826 yy yoy) dip pry) ‘and 
there was no voice, neither 
was there any that answered’ ; 
v.29 Ii PS) MY PN) 9p PN) 
‘but there was no voice nor 
any that answered, nor any 
attention.’ 

1 1913.19, Mention of Elijah’s 
mantle (N78). 

I 1842 AyIN 7731 ‘and he 
crouched upon the earth.’ 

TI 22.4.6 -pxy ay_3 mM)" 1D 
2X ‘as J” liveth and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee.’ 

II 27-15 43319 ‘ over against.’ 

IL 217 wa-qy jaca’ ‘and 
they urged him till he was 
ashamed.’ 

IT 217 Syqyy 377 'aR CBN 
yy 7p) ‘my father, my father, 
the chariots of Israel and the 
horses thereof.’ 


II 41-7, Miraculous provision 
for the wife of one of the sons 
of the prophets. 

II 48-37, Raising to life of 
the son of the Shunammite 
woman. 

II 431 awn py) dip pry ‘ but 
there was no voice, nor any 
attention.’ 


II 28. 13. 14 4p, 


IT 434. 35 y5y a3) ‘and he 
crouched upon him,’ * 
II 420 7, 


II 425 ib. 

II 8 way ov ‘and he 
set (his countenance upon him) 
till he was ashamed.’ 


II 1314 


* The verb 9771 is not elsewhere found. 


The short Elisha stories are probably popular 
tales handed down orally at first, and not put into 
writing until some considerable time after the 
longer narratives. 

(ii.) The second class includes I 20. 221-88, II 3*?7 
68-28. 24-33 uf 148-14 é 

All these, with the exception of 14°14, deal in 
the same style with the same subject—Israel’s 
relations with Syria, and may not improbably 
flow from one hand. Notice spt the close 
bond of connexion between I 22+ 7 and II 37 4. 

II 148-14, which stands apart from the other 
narratives, is marked as probably N. Palestinian 
by its tone, and especially by the reference of v.™ 
‘in Beth-shemesh, which belongeth unto Judah.’ 

It does not appear that any of the group 
of N. Palestinian narratives has undergone im- 
portant editorial revision. The fact that the 
speech of Elijah in I 21% has been amplified by 
R® has already been noticed. This is also true of 
the speech of the young prophet who was deputed 
by Elisha to anoint Jehu, If 97% II 3%, which 
serves summarily to introduce the succeeding nar- 
rative, is probably not of one piece with this latter, 
but is rather to be assigned to the ‘ Annals’ (cf. 
II 11). IJ 9” belongs to the scheme of R». 

Traces of later interpolation are not numerous. 
In I 18 the reference to the 400 prophets of 
the Asherah is probably to be regarded, with 
Wellhausen, as a later insertion. Notice the 
absence of n& before 7x7 °x’23, and the omission 
of all mention of such prophets in vv. *. The 
insertion seems to exhibit a late confusion of the 
Asherah with the goddess Ashtoreth (see ASHERAI). 

The statement of y.*> in the same narrative 
looks like a quotation of the exact words of P in 
Gn 35”; and, if this be the case, vv.*!-%%, which 
appear to describe the building of a new altar, 
will form a later addition to the statement of v.*?” 
which speaks merely of the repair (x51) of the old 
altar of J”. It should not, however, be overlooked 
that the giving of the name of Israel to Jacob is 
related also in J (Gn 329), and that the relation- 
ship of 1K 18> to the passage of P may be 
nothing more than an easy verbal coincidence. 
In this case vv.*!- 5° may represent a detailed 
description of that which is first summarily stated 
in v.%, much in the same way as Gn 27%” stands 
related to Gn 278. 

In the narrative of I 20 the grounds upon which 
Wellhausen regards the reference to the parts 
played by anonymous prophets (vv.1% 14 22. 28. 35-45) 
as later additions are inconclusive. * 

I 2278, which is omitted in LXX (B, Luc.), is 
certainly an interpolation, derived from Mic 1! for 
the purpose of identifying Micaiah with Micah 
the Morashtite. The plural oy regularly denotes 
‘peoples,’ z.e. foreign nations generally, and is 
seldom or never used of Israel. 

Very possibly also vv.%8 (from py: ‘and the 
blood ran out,’ ete.) °° may not have formed part 
of the original narrative of Ahab’s last battle. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) v.%>8 precedes v.%« ‘and he ‘died 
in the evening.’ V*, for which v.%°s prepares the 
way, hinges awkwardly on to the apparent close 
of the narrative in v.*4, and seems to be intended 
to satisfy*the prophecy as to Ahab’s death in 211%, 
though the scene of the event differs from that of 
the prediction. 

IL 1778: 21-24 ig the commentary of RP (phrases, 
Nos. 3, 29, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 48, 44, 46, 51, 53, 55, 
56, 71, 72, and cf. Driver, ZOT® p. 203) upon the 
short historical notice 17*°.+ WVv.19- ®° are certainly 
a later insertion, subsequent to the commence- 


* Kuenen (Ond. § 2510) agrees with Wellhausen’s verdict upon 
vy.18. 14. 22. 28, but inclines to regard vv.35-43 as of much greater 
antiquity, and of a piece with the narrative of ch. 20. 

t Possibly composite. Of. Winckler, 47' Untersuchungen, 15-25. 
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ment of the Judean exile, and due to R. The 
opening of v.7'n y22 °2 ‘ For he rent,’ etc., clearly 
refers immediately to the statement of v.!8 yaxm) 
oD. . . . ‘was very an ... and removed 
them,’ but the sequence is destroyed by the 
interpolation, ‘a v.21 being deprived of all point. 
The whole reference of the section is to the causes 
which brought about the rejection of the kingdom 
of Israel, no reference being elsewhere made to 
Judah except in v.%, where ay72) ‘and unto 
Judah,’ is probably by the same hand as vv.}* 2, 

Stade (ZAT'W vi. 163.) regards 177-17 as an exilic addition, 
later than RP, upon the grounds that the writer of these verses 
ascribes Molech-worship (v.17) and Assyrian star - worship 
(v.16b) to the Northern kingdom—the abuses which later on 
were rife in the Southern kingdom under Manasseh (II 213. 6), 
and also because certain phrases appear to exhibit the influence 
of Jeremiah ; cf. v.13 ‘Turn ye from your evil ways,’ with Jer 
1811 255 3515 363.7; ‘J” testified,’ etc., with Jer 725f., 117f; y,15b 
‘and they followed vanity,’ etc., with Jer25. The reflections em- 
bodied in these verses are, however, in strict accordance with 
R2’s plan which runs throughout his work, as the number of 
phrases above cited as characteristic of his hand sufficiently 
shows, nor is it at all unnatural that the editor who worked not 
many years after Josiah had removed from the kingdom of 
Judah the foreign abuses of Manasseh’s reign, should ascribe 
the same kind of religious abuses to the kingdom of Israel, 
side by side with the worship of J” under the form of a calf. 
Nor, again, need the phrases above mentioned imply depen- 
dence upon the written prophecies of Jeremiah, any more than 
need other phrases used by RP elsewhere (Nos. 50-55) in com- 
mon with Jeremiah go to prove that RP and Jeremiah were 
one and the same person. All that clearly emerges from the 
fact of such resemblances is that the two writers were members 
of one prophetic school of thought, t.e. the Deuteronomic 
(cf. Driver, LOZ’ p. 203 at end). 

The narrative of II 17-*! is certainly composite. 
Vv. 41, in speaking of the races which were 
settled by the Assyrian king in the cities of 
Samaria, say that they ‘feared J”,’ while retain- 
ing the worship of their own national deities. In 
v.*4, on the contrary, it is stated with great em- 
phasis that they ‘feared not J”.’ Again, while 
vy."4% refer exclusively to the foreign settlers, and 
only mention the introduction into their midst of 
a single priest of Israelitish nationality (v.%° 19 
o3750D), to whom was due their instruction in the 
worship of J”; vv.*4>-# are couched in such terms 
as can refer only to Israelites as such, of however 
mixed and renegade a strain. Notice especially 
vy.*: 38 the reference to the Deuteronomic cove- 
nant; v.%° ‘J’, who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ ; 

Thus this latter section must be regarded as a 
later addition to the narrative of Kings (R??; 
phrases, Nos. 3, 16, 28, 29, 49), referring probably 
to the Samaritans of post-exilic times. V.%> 
rounds off the interpolation by the repetition of 
v.*48, the statement of the older narrative to which 
the later writer attaches his addition. Vv.?4-84>- 41, 
on the other hand, form, in part at least, an 
ancient narrative embodied by R?. 

Stade (ZATW vi. 167 ff.) regards vy.2428. 41 as the original 
kernel which has received the later extension vy.29-34a, Possibly 
this latter may be assigned to RP himself; v.32b resembles 
I 1231, and in v.34 mq oa ‘unto this day,’ is an ex- 
pression commonly employed by R?. 

II 181-8 is mainly the work of R? (phrases, Nos. 
3, 31, 63, 72), based upon the notices of vv.* 7-8. 
Vv.":8 are probably drawn in substance from the 
‘Annals.’ With regard to v.4 this is not so clear. 
The verse shows marks of a late style (perf. with 
weak 1, as in 214 6 23°), and sketches the outline 
of a religious reformation which appears in all 
essentials to have resembled and anticipated the 
reformation of Josiah. Hence some critics regard 
the notice as a late and unhistorical interpolation 
(cf. Stade, Geschichte, i. 607f., ZATW iii. 8ff., 
vi. 170 ff.; Wellhausen, Comp. 291). ; 

The occurrence of a reformation under Hezekiah 
is supported by 18” (which must, with the rejec- 
tion of 184, be likewise branded as a later mis- 


of Jer 2617-18, which speaks of the influence exer- 
cised upon Hezekiah and all Judah by the preach- 
ing of Micah the Morashtite. Micah 15> MT 
mentions the Baéméth of Jerusalem for reproba- 
tion ; but this passage must not be pressed, because 
LXX, Pesh., Targ. presuppose a different reading.* 

Certainly Isaiah does not appear to have had in 
view any centralization of J’s cultus, such as was 
prominent in Josiah’s reformation, but his attacks 
upon the idol-worship (2% 18-79 317; cf. 10!1), 
tree- worship (1), and necromancy (81%), which 
seem to have been rife in the kingdom of Judah, 
are in agreement with such a movement in the 
direction of the pure worship of J’. Probably, 
therefore, as is allowed by Stade (Ges. loc. cit.), 
the statement of v.‘ is based upon authentic 
information as to such a reform, and this has 
been later on expanded in v.”, under the influence 
of the accomplished fact of Josiah’s reformation. 

II 18%? is a notice from the ‘Annals,’ introduced 
by the synchronism of R® yv.%, and closed by his 
comment v.12. The notice is identical with 17> °. 

II 1818-2019 =Is 36!-398.+ 

II: 1814-16, which is not found in Is, is distin- 
guished from 18-17% by the form of the name 
mpin Hizkiyyah (instead of 37717 Hizkiyyahu), which 
occurs also in 181-19 (‘ Annals’). 1814-16 appears to 
be in strict agreement with the Assyrian record 
(Taylor Cylinder, col. iii.; ef. COT i. p. 286, 
ii. p. 1), and is probably a genuine excerpt from 
the ‘ Annals.’ 

It is generally agreed that the narrative of 
Is 361-398 cannot be traced to Isaiah himself, but 
must be of a considerably later date. Notice the 
mention of Sennacherib’s death (Is 37°3=2 K 19%), 
which did not happen until B.c. 681, twenty years 
after the campaign against Jerusalem, and cer- 
tainly later than the death of Isaiah. Again, it 
seems to be clear that the Isaiah section (except 38°” 
from another source) must have been extracted 
from our Book of Kings by the editor of Is 1-39. 

Certain phrases which are due to RP in the Kings narrative 
appear also in Is; cf. ‘for David my servant’s sake’ II 1934 || 
Is 3735; ‘How I have walked before thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that which is good in thy sight’ 
II 203 || Is 383; and the redactional phrases ‘In those days’ 
II 201} Is 381, ‘At that time’ II 2012||Is 391. Kings is also 
superior to Is in the account of Hezekiah’s sickness. Is 3848 
has been abbreviated ; 3821-22 is misplaced. 

The Kings narrative IT 181% 1”-20'° seems to repre- 
sent a combination of three sources. Stade (ZATW 
vi. 174) notices that Isaiah’s threat against Sen- 
nacherib occurs three times in similar terms: 197 
1978 193, The contents of Sennacherib’s letter 
(19-13) merely repeat in brief that which has 
already been said by the Rabshakeh (18%%). 
Again, it is highly improbable that Sennacherib, 
after hearing the news with regard to Tirhakah 
(19%), should have imagined that the mere dis- 
patch of a letter would be likely to compel Heze- 
kiah’s submission, after the failure of previous 
verbal negotiations. The true sequel to 19° seems 
to be 19°; upon receiving information of Tir- 
hakah’s hostile movement, Sennacherib raises the 
siege of Jerusalem and returns to Assyria. We 
have, then, two separate accounts of the Assyrian 
campaign, 181% 17 — 19%-96f, 199-35 19% having 
probably been slightly modified by the redactor. 
Further, the section 19% -* itself appears to be 
composite in character. The taunt song vv.?!%8, 
with its accompanying sign vv.”"*!, stands apart 

*nNOD ‘sin,’ parallel to yw transgression, as in v.4*, The 
reading of MT is, however, accepted by Kittel, who regards 
the pee Ue, of the Versions as merely a simplification (His- 
tO ea saaition to the authorities cited at the end of this 
article, cf. the Literature given under Isarau, especially Dill- 
mann, Jesaia, 1890, p. 310ff.; Cheyne, Introduction to the 


Book of Isaiah, 1895, p. 212ff. (where, however, the writer 
proceeds upon the assumption that Kings was not compiled 


conception), and perhaps also by the statement ! until after B.0. 588). 
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from the prosaic statement vv.*?4, 129, ‘ therefore,’ 
of v.82 answers, not to anything in the prophecy 
preceding, but to v.28 ‘nypy nbpenn wx ‘ Whereas 
thou hast prayed ... I have heard,’ and, as has 
been noticed above, vy.» are duplicates of the 
same statement. Thus vy.”!*!, generally regarded 
by critics as an authentic Bade rage of Isaiah, 
appear to have been inserted into the midst of 
the prophetical history 199-0. 9-54, y,2l4 represent- 
ing the redactor’s link. 

The narrative of 20!1° probably belongs to the 
author of one of the two preceding narrative 
sections. Cheyne, following Duhm, selects the 
second narrative 19%* Notice, as a point of con- 
nexion, the occurrence of a prayer of Hezekiah 
in each section: 19% 20%. Very possibly the 
chronological notice at the beginning of 18%, ‘In 
the 14th year of king Hezekiah,’ properly refers 
to the events of 20'1*, and occupies its present 
position upon the false assumption that Senna- 
cherib’s invasion took place in the same year as 
Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery. This arrange- 
ment is probably due to R®, who removed the 
note of time from its true position at the head 
of the narrative of 20!", replacing it by his syn- 
chronistic phrase ‘In those days.’ otice the 
reference to Assyria in 20°. The whole verse from 
7223 ‘and from the hand, etc.,’ must be due to 
the author of the mistaken synchronism. Cf. the 
latter half with 19°4. 

The 6th year of Hezekiah for the fall of Samaria, B.c. 722 
(1810), cannot be reconciled with the 14th year for Sennacherib’s 
campaign, B.c. 701 (1818), and it seems the best course to 
regard this latter date as true for the sickness of Hezekiah 
and the embassy of Merodach-Baladan, which will then fall 
cir. BO. 714. Thus Hezekiah’s reign may be supposed to have 
closed B.c. 699, i.e. some 15 years after B.c. 714 (206), 

The short prophecy of 2017-18 has probably been 
worked over by R®? in post-exilic times, when 
Babylon, and not Assyria, was the oppressor. 

II 21 is throughout the work of R? ( vhrases, Nos. 
11, 13, 27, 42-44, 49, 54, 55, 66; and cf. Driver, 
LOT® P. 203) based upon very brief notices (vv.* #: 
5. 6a. 7a. 162), derived, presumably, from the ‘ Annals.’ 
Vv.°15 appear to presuppose the captivity of 
Judah, and must therefore, in their present form, 
be assigned to R>*. 

II 22%-235 is a continuous narrative, probably 
drawn from the temple archives. Deuteronomic 
phrases are found in 23% 1% (phrases, Nos. 3, 6, 
20, 39, 63), and in the speech of Huldah 22!5-0 
(phrases, Nos. 29, 39, 54; and cf. Driver, LOT® p- 
203), which seems to show signs of revision by R®? in 
exilic times. Certainly this later editor is respons- 
ible for the addition at the close of the narrative 
2376-27 ( phrases, Nos. 11, 39, 51), which strikes a 
note strangely alien to the enthusiasm of the pre- 
exilic author in view of Josiah’s reformation (cf. 
especially vv. 5), 

Upon II 23-2589 see above (Later editors). 
2572-6 is a much abbreviated account of the events 
described in Jer 407-438, to which source R»? clear] 
owes his information. Jer 52, on the other hand, 
seems to be a later addition to the prophet’s book 
(notice the closing words of ch. 51, ‘Thus far are 
the words of Jeremiah’), excerpted from 2 K 24}8 
25%, naturally with omission of 257-6, as having 
been already related in fuller detail. 


LiterATuRE.—O, Thenius, Die Bticher der Kinige (in Kgf. 
Eaeg. Handb.), 1¢ Aufl. 1849, 2e Aufl. 1873; F. Béttcher, Neue 
exegetisch-kritische Aerenlese zum AT’, 2° Abtheilung, 1864, 
pp. 1-120; O. F. Keil, Die Biicher der Kinige (in Bibl. Comm.), 
le Aufl. 1865, 2¢ Aufl. 1876 (Eng. tr. 1872); H. Ewald, The 
History of Israel (Eng. tr. 1871), vol. iii. p. 204 ff., vol. iy. ; 
H. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vols. i. ii. 1, 1875 (frequent textual 


suggestions omitted in Eng. tr. 1891); E. Schrader, COT, 1885- 
1888, vol. i. p. 172ff., vol. ii.; A. Klostermann, Die Biicher 
Samuelis und der Kénige (in Strack and Zockler’s Kgf. 
Komm.), 1887, p. 262ff.; A. Kuenen, Historisch - kritisch 
Onderzoek, 2nd BS 1887 (Ger. tr. 1890), §§ 24-27; I. Hooykaas, 
Iets over de Grieksche Vertaling van het OT, 1888; J. Well- 
hausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen 
Biicher des AT, 2¢ Druck, 1889, pp. 266-302, 359-361 (= Well- 
hausen-Bleek, Hinleitung, 1878, p. 231ff.), Prolegomena zur 
Geschichte Israels, 4° Ausg. 1895, pp. 275-299 (Eng. tr. 1885, 
p. 272ff.), Israelitische und Jiidische Gesch., 2° Ausg. 1897, 
p. 64ff. (enlarged from art. ‘Israel’ in Hneyc. Brit. 1881 = 
History of People of Israel and Judah, 2nd ed. 1891, p. 58 ff.); 
B. Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 2e Aufl. 1889, le Band, 
pp. 73-79, 296 ff., ZAT'W iii. 129 ff. (on I 5-7), v. 178 (on I 2248), 
y. 276 ff. (on II 10-14), vi. 156ff. (on II 15-21); 8S. R. Driver, 
LOT! (1891), pp. 175-193, 6 (1897), pp. 185-203; H, Winckler, 
Alttest. Untersuchungen, 1892, pp. 1-54; E. Konig, Hinleitung in 
das AT, 1893, pp. 263-269; A. Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s Die 
Heilige Schrift des AT, 1894), pp. 350-426, Beilagen, pp. 20-34 ; 
C. H. Cornill, Einleitung in das AT, 3¢ Aufl. 1896, pp. 108- 
117 ; R. Kittel, A History of the Hebrews (Eng. tr. 1896), vol. ii. 
49 ff., 177 ff.; Piepenbring, Hist. du peuple d’ Israél, 1898, p. 167 ff. 
C. F. BURNEY. 


KING’S POOL.—See Poot. 


KING’S VALE, THE (3527 p>y, AV the king’s- 
dale).—The place where the king of Sodom met 
Abram, Gn 1427 (7d rédtov Bacidéws). Here also the 
childless Absalom erected in his lifetime a monu- 
ment to himself, 2S 1818 (4 xco:Aas Tod Bacidéws). See 
HINNOM (VALLEY OF), p. 388%; SHAVEH (VALE 
OF), and JERUSALEM, p. 584?. 


KINSFOLK.— Although ‘ kinsfolk’ is itself plural 
(see FoLK), and is so treated in Job 19% ‘ My kins- 
folk have failed,’ and Lk 2* ‘They sought him 
among their kinsfolk’ (év rots cuyyevéo.t [WH -efour)), 
it is also found with an s added, giving the irreg. 

lur. ‘kinsfolks,’ in 1 K 16" ‘Neither of his kins- 
olks, nor of his friends’; 2 K 104, 2 Mac 8! 15"8, Lk 
2116, The NT Revisers have dropped thes in Lk 21%, 
and the Apocr. Revisers in 2 Mac, but in 1 K 16% 
the OT Revisers have kept it. In 2K 10% RV 
prefers ‘familiar friends,’ the Heb. expressing no 
reference to kinship (vynp, cf. LXX -yrwerods, the 
same word as is tr? ‘acquaintance’ in Lk 2“). For 
the form ‘kinsfolks’ ef. Strype, Life of Archbp. 
Whitgift, 1597, ‘[Geta] asked him, if those whom 
he had put to death had no parents, kinsfolks, 
nor friends’; and Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Parents and 
Children’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 24), ‘The Italians 
make little difference betweene Children and 
Nephewes or neere Kinsfolkes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


KINSMAN.—This is the proper singular form 
of ‘kinsfolk,’ with the fem. form ‘kinswoman.’ 
‘Kinsman’ is the tr? in OT mostly of 5x3 gé’éal 
(see GOEL), and in NT of cvyyevjs. In Apocr. 
ovyyevyjs is so tr? twice, Sir 4174, 2 Mac 12%, and 
adekpés twice, To 3% 74 (RV ‘brother’). In Ru 2” 
AV gives ‘next kinsman’ as the tr® of gé’él; RV 
changes this into ‘near kinsman,’ and gives ‘near 
kinsman’ instead of the simple ‘kinsman’ for all 
the other occurrences of gé’el in Ruth. In Ru 2! 
the Heb. Kethibh yy» means strictly no more than 
‘acquaintance,’ but whether we adopt this reading 
or that of the Keré yw, ‘kinsman’ is plainly the 
meaning. Hence RV rightly retains the AV 
translation. 

Kinswoman occurs Ly 1811317, Pr 74; and RV 
adds LE 1°° ‘Elisabeth thy kinswoman,’ for AV 
‘thy cousin Elisabeth,’ the word ‘cousin’ (wh. 
see) having become contracted in application since 
1611. The Greek of TR is cvyyevjs, but the weight 
of authority is in favour of the late fem. form 
ovyyevis, which edd. (except T'r.) adopt. 

J. HASTINGs. 
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